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HARPER’S  MAGAZINE-VOLUME  XXXVI. 


EIGHTEEN  YEARS  AGO  the  Publishers  of  this  Magazine  announced  that  it  would  be 
their  aim  “to  seek  to  combine  entertainment  with  instruction,  and  to  enforce,  through 
channels  which  attract  rather  than  repel  attention  and  favor,  the  best  and  most  important 
lessons  of  morality  and  of  practical  life.”  They  promised  also  “ to  spare  neither  labor  nor 
expense  in  any  department  of  the  work,”  trusting  thereby  to  give  to  the  Magazine  “ a popular 
circulation  unequaled  by  that  of  any  similar  periodical  ever  published  in  the  world.” 

After  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years  the  same  Publishers  renew  these  assurances  with 
increased  confidence.  What  was  then  an  untried  experiment  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  Magazine,  conducted  under  their  constant  care  and  supervision,  soon  reached,  and 
has  ever  maintained,  “a  circulation  unequaled  by  that  of  any  similar  periodical  ever  published 
in  the  world.”  This  circulation  has  not  been  lessened  by  the  subsequent  establishment  among 
us  of  other  periodicals  of  somewhat  similar  scope.  With  these  the  Conductors  of  Harper’s 
Magazine  have  no  rivalry  except  a generous  emulation  as  to  who  shall  furnish  the  periodical 
most  suited  to  the  wants  of  cultivated  American  readers.  With  the  results  of  this  kindly 
emulation  the  Publishers  of  Harper’s  Magazine  are  fully  satisfied:  at  no  period  more  fully 
than  at  the  present  Harper’s  Magazine  has  now  more  readers  than  at  any  former  time.  It 
is  read  by  certainly  not  less  than  a million  of  persons  each  month.  Not  to  speak  of  its 
American  contemporaries,  its  regular  monthly  circulation  exceeds  that  of  any  ten  of  the  leading 
British  periodicals  of  a somewhat  similar  character. 

While  due  space  has  been  devoted  to  imaginative  literature  — whether  embodied  in 
continued  tales  of  Bulwer,  Collins,  Dickens,  Lever,  Mulock,  Reade,  Thackeray,  and  other  leading 
British  novelists  of  the  day,  or  in  stories  and  poems  by  American  writers  — it  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  the  Conductors  to  give  a permanent  value  to  the  Magazine  by  articles  upon 
history  and  biography ; voyages,  travels,  and  adventure ; popular  science,  art,  and  industry ; 
moral,  social,  and  political  economy,  and  the  practical  duties  Of  life.  The  leading  object  has 
been  to  produce  a Magazine  which  should  set  forth  the  aspects  of  the  time.  For  this  the 
Editors,  each  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  have  wrought  One  in  the  “Monthly  Record  of 
Current  Events”  has  endeavored  to  narrate  the  leading  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  times ; 
another  in  the  “Easy  Chair”  to  comment  upon  topics  of  current  interest;  another  in  the 
“ Drawer”  to  present  the  anecdotes,  reminiscences,  and  facetiae,  which,  quite  as  really  as  more 
formal  things,  indicate  the  character  of  our  actual  life ; while  others  have  striven,  either  in 
careful  analyses  or  in  more  brief  “Literary  Notices,”  to  give  the  substance  and  scope  of  the 
more  notable  books,  which  indicate  the  direction  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  age.  That  the 
effort  in  this  direction  has  not  been  misapplied  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Publishers  are 
in  continual  receipt  of  orders  from  public  and  private  libraries  for  complete  sets  of  the 
Magazine  from  its  commencement 

As  ail  Illustrated  Magazine  Harper’s  Monthly  has  confessedly  no  rival  upon  either 
continent.  Its  purpose  from  the  outset  has  been  to  call  into  requisition  the  pencil  of  the 
artist  wherever  it  could  in  any  way  aid  or  supplement  the  pen  of  the  writer.  How  far  this 
purpose  has  been  accomplished,  the  illustrations — more  than  ten  thousand  in  number — which 
have  been  furnished  will  show. 

In  reviewing  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixteen  Numbers  of  the  Magazine  already  published, 
each  containing  more  matter  than  an  ordinary  volume,  the  Conductors  feel  warranted  in  the 
conviction  that  the  increased  experience  and  ever-widening  facilities  w'hich  years  have  brought 
them  have  not  been  misapplied  They  believe  that  no  previous  volume  of  the  Magazine 
exceeds  in  the  value  or  interest  of  its  contents  this  which  is  now  brought  to  a close. 

While  thanking  the  Press  and  the  Public  for  the  generous  encouragement  by  which  they 
have  for  so  many  years  been  cheered,  the  Conductors — whether  Publishers  or  Editors — renew 
their  assurance  that  nothing  on  their  part  which  can  be  achieved  by  earnest  labor  or  free 
expenditure  shall  be  wanting  to  hold  for  Harper’s  Magazine  the  high  position  which  it  early 
secured,  and  has  so  long  successfully,  maintained. 

Franklin  Square,  New  York,  May  i,  1S68. 
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in  fiintj;  Spits 


:OoY  rimiifticit  way 

sllxtst*  thmmzt  tin?  mazy,  siluUi  tree* 

And 

gotten  miter*  fe*UiViK}ft 

pfe;tfn$jr  bar  flat**  of  Rmnke  aloft— 
v.;‘5£  V:  A #tftd-bhn>  vnH-~ 

i vfe  jiff  tb*  fJ  opt*  wfcfche  bWeUsd  corn 

%a>W* 

iUkii  sen *<fcrh nfc  |«yajii&s , in  ttafc  born, 

aihd  fbt# 

"TUp  ^'ltad  Etaiqu'cs  fii  malice  £a yr 
'.  a.  ,'■ . ■ Iritis  ere*  of  Sue  - ■ \. ■ • ' V 

t&il.ojtfe  *§d  >*»W  lUcf?  darv 

Or  wlrivim 
'VV^dtffc  h*i . 

.rVtftijoW  jrtiii  gjjSni  .’;:< 
Joard^itV  filing  to :ji*aiiT- 

F^vc.^tedibeir  tltUAi. 
r»jrii  w^erily  uprfritr* 

na«(Uo 

Orim  of  iOne-vanie-pcO  fmrj&K 


ami  ioub 


! valla  pouo. 

^•-  '%»i  UH*moH**  oprlncr.  vrbert  fthtdii  ghepti»fw&  <liu^ 
i OVrmhatered  by  and  i rvithtiehl. 

[ Ip  Vaifiuiolla,  ttio^ui  dipt  »!rtt>’rtt  btit ! 

•{;  :Wb^'  t*>  $Jw:  dying  y/llpr.  yfcdoaH  trooped 
•»f  purpite/  -mpir?*  tea  u tog  on  fhe.VW t,t, 
j , Inlaid  h*H6  tramming,  tmedurreU  flof.d* 

Ami  munutdijis,  beridcd’ lii  the  scarlet  wttjt)«h 
Of  flowers,  be! red  with  aoafrig. jHifcripei  te*N?.r»n^ftil ; 
j iZuiipitttt-  iviiteb  pile  the  cd-umrie^  Mgtityiiy 
i With  deeds  that  dwarf  Jfcdsi&'t*  wUher^d  Pu«L 
tfot,  beetle  eur^vp  ivurh.upon  ihe  cheek 
. Uf  Yowlcr  Pinza,  w here  erift  Umpim  at  p&rrug, 

! Licking  op  niiirlyf  j j&fe*,  *UH  eyitoHie  the 
I Of\Tnr»jiiumiidU  through  the  avenging  ytevrvv  ‘ .•;)■ ,; 
| Amt  hiss  Ttspitj »chC4»  on  the  accursed  Iions-e 
j..  M*hfch  slowly  pr«&eeri  to  death  the  <5ftn,c  *•■**» 

• vvho  on  the  imrlcu  breast  nfSpaiu  hud.  tin##'' 

The  jjri\xlG*d  Jeirt-l/i  u£  a Ouutii/eut... 


TFIE  m'OPvIAL. 

Lod  on  the  f>rth(termnUV  crest, 

W, liferx?' $$6* i J # tt> m pjtn  and  sighs  — 

A pl'aer:  promi  Philip:  hi wd  the  lulft, 
And  wtiytr  hip  *tir} voted  body  lies— 
^shttiipd  ib  r&befi  uf  roya)  rthtc 

jDr«S fry  nimiarchs  jjalhei-cd  t-feft, 
Anti  fihapty  rbhtnp  hungry  wait 
Vr.'_-  inkier  Uviug  Ui  U>*m 
Atu\l\hr*Hi  hi  r«n;k,  hn^e  pit  lured'  trjwcr^ 

rt«M»trr  thM  palact:.  convnit,  iomb 


*** <\*fttj$'  M JjLtf  .yf  ihp  year  iJjWj  by  Unrpcr  «.itd  Profhor^  hi  the  Cterk's  Oflu*^  of  >:iic 


ont&t  lxiT'  iW  SdHtb*?r»4  Plhtrkf  of  jfk'\y  V':,fk. 
■ ' voi>:  : ' . • 
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TOLEDO. 

Moorish  Toledo  Mo  thy  rock  fast-bound, 

The  vulture,  Time,  bus  fattened  on  thy  heart  l 
'MM  Fiul  deefcy  no  wreathed  viola  sonml ; 

Mute  is  the  dune  of  steel,  thy  armorer's  art 
Mute  oil,  save  where  Che  cooling  plash  and  faTl 
Of  water  lulls  to  dewy,  roteaie  sleep, 

Amt  tinkling  fountain*,  weird  and  musical* 

In  slumbrous  meshes  the  bushed  sen***  keep. 
Beneath  the  cloistering  arch  the  myrtle  softly  twine* 
Its  loving  arms  aronud  the  amorous  vines. 


Where  yearly  Isabella  cowers 
And  tell*  her  beads  in  midnight  gloom, 
Then  hurries,  shrived,  to  vulgar  rounds 
Of  wanton  pleasure*,  while  the  fall 
Of  monkish  feet  unlisted  sound# 

Through  all  the  dark  Escotlal. 


MADRID. 

Madrid  through  all  her  streets  is  chill 
With  smothered  treasons,  yet  tbe  air 
Lisps  naught  but  passion*  which  distil! 

Their  poisoned  odor*  every  where. 
Through  silken  veils  Love  lightly  steals; 

The  dark  mantilla's  draping  grace 
Reveals  the  charm*  it  fain  conceals, 

And  drawn  the  gallant's  guilty  jmce. 

Yet  here  are  swords  to  freedom  sworn. 
And  hearts  that  wait  her  breaking  morn  l 


SPANISH  TRAVELING. 

From  Spain's  cruel  brain  two  Inventions  have  sprung 
Which  htHiie*  and  mutt*  long  age*  have  wrung; 

The  rack,  far  inreachlng  to  thought,  mind,  ami  sense, 
And,  Oh  torture  prolonged  ! tin?  dread  diligence  i 
That  contrivance  uneasy,  where  wretches  a score 
Toss  inside  half  stifled,  while  asee*  before 
Drag  its  slow-moving  weight  o'er  the  dust-buried  road, 
And  undlnoered  stomachs  disquiet  corrode 
The  pleasure-bound  tourist*,  who  find  but  loo  late 
That  hi  Spain  one  mnat  learn,  though  hungry,  to  wail. 
Tu  vain  were  complaints,  in  vain  gold  or  Ire, 

When  Menjibar  proclaimed  no  beds  lights,  ot  tire, 
And  the  wearisome  hours  through  a long  winter  night 
Ached  o'er  the  stone  floor  till  the  slow  dawn  of  light. 


Turn  we  to  coronated  art : 

Murillo's  floating,  cloud -borne  child 
Reposing  on  the  mother's  heart, 

By  air)'  music,  rapt,  beguiled : 

Ruben’s  plump,  ro*e-fed  cherubs  fair : 

Claude’s  landscapes  steeped  tn  love  and  light 
Velasquez  loading  all  the  ulr 
With  the  damp  sweats  of  grief  and  night. 
Weighting  the  cross,  the  soul,  and  eye 
With  Heaven's  Incarnate  mystery. 
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top  they  iarttppod  \%wer*, 
horn,  (biVUN  Mktowptpi, 
Sfjti-bAntti^u,  wid<Moaped 
in  nH^iturele^,  torge-porlhflQed  dowers. 


xaEii^icof'edRPori, 

The  ra^raiag^  6**i-w^k  .nrr&^i  lusumet 
A mafioie  fo;e>>,  *vi3JUy  grown 
To  thpaagb  u»b  pibun^l  air, 

ic#  smooth,  Stripy  hi,  and  toby 

AAd  TtuLxhte  toswpd  t>tJ  l%b? 

P«rp«*aad  hlucfm  brmeilih  ip&.j&tf  t- ’;f.\::\ 

*>  u\  it  mv*.  Cl op  rao^juo,  to  Aittih  gtWu,  : 

Tile,  do*] fcy  yitTHirt*  cool  pearly  heaven, 
tu/spbwred  vith  star**  wild  ffewi  taiaid, 
Through  wbirb  Ibe  perfumed  breerpK  fwayed 
Intrsu:  Inz,,  * ft  tiering,  dreamy  power, 

And  pr*W  exhaled,  as  from  *u$  fiowar, 

Rich  vedtirs,  nomhiir  t%l\  ahwe, 

c»Jth  and  heaven  with  love.  ' 


TOE  HFAXI&U  COAST. 
Along  the  rugged  bpiioKb  Main, 
fc^er"  otn, 

Our  boat  ding*  back  the  wild  d&daiu 

I^rwu*  few!  #t>  fret:. 


vm. 

MWJLEv 

She  sttf  ujwrju  frftrchowa  tic^r, 

TLe  nimliiig.  J**m.j?  OivslnUprwn, 

And  *nilte*  Amiit  her  nrnofb  imwep-r 
A ti d cijfcvm-y  The  fay,  Vtfri  aptuoii#  bvnir* 
With.  rvpet\  da«c^x*uUajr^  utj!*«€tiV  ~ 
And  vrhbpenst  lavfls  Stum  leafy  r^r«s«m. 
Or  «to  *he  baltcm4*  iflOj^ed  *Uad* 

I*  lit,  by  eyes  of  f/ljiA^irijg  nwld  s’. 

So  grille  eiW  M^r*u  her  river, 
*.?tie.  w|ed]ftg,  Mtag  OutfdivhiiUvir, 


Ou  1 j>*?c  (he  $fe$*  of  Tru&ftpn 
Where  Jfalsuu  fel) , 

$o~K&  in  history  a viar, 

And  there  shall  .dwelt, 

poveo  now  the  anchor ! Fori  ihe  ftfj.il 
Tun  eh  tv«  the  ,ef ruin) ; 

Where  eye#  whine  through  the  mists  c if  V?d 
Shinty  deep  and  htaud. 


CmmALTAn, 

Upon  tbft  bristling  cannoned  rnclc 
.CfUralutf  A*ty  up  sufleri,  fraud ; 
lt¥  Mrnn&  broad  breast  rolls  hack  the  shock 
Of  war**  ateru  waves  which  ia*h  its  strand. 
Chi  Europe  Iran#  Its  u in  f Five  arm  ~ 

Pfi  Afiric%  *hoi’£'  it  scowls  and  fruwnf»;' 

Lift*  h*  red  flag ;<ori  each  uiarni 

-Awl  wtilt  iiA  trm»p»  eatfh  tt/ck-hfead  i Tuvfti*, 

ftbibborn;  a*  Emtitihd,  ^rim  oml  pniud, 

Sl/e  hihw  two  cxmUuwitF  wtt 

Jl&ttgs  out  her  etamlnrd  the  cloud, 

Ami  ataudi?  the  ocean’s  aonttoe} ! 


The  Aleuts rO  *ra;*»t  ciyt^rery, 

Vulucin^  mvlj  Ira^e.iyY 

AilL  the  nlUim 

Tij  canrte  ami  ha  tie  where  Joved  tha  Mour. 

ihe  rtK^f  m «iot  with  ^turv; 

And  jecethm  Hfneh  the  thrrwditr^  hara 
AFhich  ihfe  ^nitana^  nhriue 

•And  ^'Mea  irpnciss 


'.•tk*. appo  biv-  river, 

The  «Uidihf,  lovtog  GunOnlqatvlr. 


jfijV; 

CADIZ. 

Fair  Cadiz,  f.md  bride  of  the  eea, 
. At  tfey  uhptmiE  tvri’f tvl  f ^ 
Oay  mennuid  asid . apHie 
Daur^d  so  merrily,  merrily. 


XII. 

MALAGA. 

Upon  a eentle  curving  hay. 

WhHWT  tlppDne  water#  kiea  tbe 
Malaga  bjiekt?  in  encnlen  day, 

.Anri  win*  her  lovers  evermore. 

Bweejt  vines  grow  roamd  ber  open  imm.-. 
The  alrannd  derkF  ber  flowlog  hair  ; 
Bright  tr«jplc  (mirs  Je*m  frfnn  f.lie  b»mgl- 
And  blrwfioms  tint  the  scented.  «b\ 

TM  t<i  4be  elarklna  cnidanet. 

The  Uark-linibfd,  ^vvanhy  gipsy  gh’L. 
Her  fhlMresirod  hair  and  eyes  of  jet 
Spin  streams  of  Are  in  circling  whir). 
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But  i from  nut  a squalid  den, 

Scooped  from  the  *tcep  and  rocky  hill, 

A corjtf  e*  iipbPrce  by  strong-limbed  men  ; 

White  VdiC?S/;:togiri^  i&arjj  and  elirilJ, 
Mi?:  with  the;  lUranr  of  cnstaiiet, 

Aod  break  upon  the  mormfcg  air; 

While  ttH  tha  twarthy  tribft  uxe  ruet 
To  it*  eanh-bome  the  corpse  Vi  bear. 

And  mm,  prolou^tti  '*’er  hill  nwl  vale, 
Swell#  oat  the  Frloeial  Wail : 

Crniw-W—wa*  nil  u tfyQftit'k  htjih.  f^, 
t'iftiui  iwsf  <rM#a  foul  .Httn'-ulVM-  m ; ne*— 

‘Catos#  ftm*.  p^th^Sm'Vi &*■ 

Up i Kit  /At  (*•'• ‘Ik  i 

Cotn*  mU  IJr^rk  rrf  IkVj  ; 

(Htr  tinier,  l#vki>M  Uh  mi**#,* 

ft  je  *p.irii'»  ri^i— lili>  tf  ' 

• tvlutc  iht  Ufi&l 

Ikutfi  towtght  ftpT*.  <*f  MW: 

tiini voVM  ht-'f  hi  Vi  ft  'livrtr-  •.<»/  Lwht; 

T!*  fray  <#  iu3\^-U\hiy>li* 

Mf#f?  m 

/to*  <&rthi{i  nw  nn  nVfr 

,/itr  fiftti  hit  hwfa  ■*$£££ 

Xo  crpteft i iwr*~*T&.  vt<tt’&~4gi 

■ ■ fUt;lUt4:th  / 

frt  jpinee  0/  *<*?*  (?};WW!W  irfrifa  f,  ; 

in  jpfcu*  «»/  hyi  *#/  .>hw  /ca.vf^  ;■". 

<*  LiyHy 
Salute  tilt  &tfwf 


XUL 

•SKA&iDA. 

Granada,  vision  of  the  fca.nl 
Whew  tic  tamed  palm  leap  and  play  l 
All  Orient  splemlpre  here  unroll 
And  bnr*t  Into  perpetual  May. 

H*c«  fnU-brva)ed  Plenty  Iihb  her  home; 

l-Vttits,  $13  the  flowing  eeaaourt  xaui;; 

And  Verdant  wvefl  with  blosfiOTpe  fuam, 
And  Flora,  laughs  Upon  her  throne. 

VemUiou  nro  thy  ma<n<1vo  towers*; 

Thy  wall?  aglow  wUh  colors  gl£fcff»: 

And  'Dii<l  thy  murmuriug  h»**-en? 

The  opHl  li^h^  of  waters 
Through  all  thy  invert  bird*  and  tdng 

Thv  bauds  an*  I'iiU  *»r  niby  xvHtes: 

Anti  red-ripe  ufrntUis  -their  tribute  Mog\ 
To  pile  thy  ri^b,  ImpwrmI  ahfiticH, 

Tux  Ahii  \MHUAt 

Beliclmtftt  wmulrom.,  pparkllfK*  bright, 
Alhambra,  htc.  fhy  courts  t\nd  bulbs 
Wheni  pl^ys  and  die#  {he  eopti?«  light,  \ 
And  silvery  plaah  of  ftmut Alh>  few-' 

Alld  scenefi  where  an  eels  well 
Pause.,  and  ndmiW,  nor  slnaiajt 
Oii  pillared  arch  and  Bcnlj.dtivcd  Way. 

Whurc,  iu  their  earlier,  4uy«s 

The  cotorfi  robbed  the  nun  oOlprld 
AndAcutherwl  all  the  pearl?  bf  ucHt. 


y MA«y  mo  the  edgM 

■ Thui  wH)  fj*6m  U Which  )<w>k  iheit  in&f  bt*  lh^ 
Farewell— 1 mi  ft<> : wc  can  not  parl  ; th^  iddes, 

Thy  Slr&Bsiifc  hehuiy  shalJ  fo.evor  u? 

Th»i  istic's  U owe r-d \*v < tree J e.^ -wealth  iu  wrtm^hl. 
My  broidbius  seif— abwirhed,  rtpprtnniHtei, 
Tiic'thaiifcle:«*  eul>v,um*e  ot  m;v  ^Mppl  fhongbh 
TV‘i  evcr  nuichbJU  'bacb  Aiv^UaW, 

From  vrhauj  nr#  pavttutre  punV  iu*  wWehlug 
sever — 't /> 

Gra narUl  Uxou.iitf  m^C  tki-'W  ^ 


- srv 

A5P Airu^f a Tsa  '. 

Throniih  (he  warm  end  Mc;».rcd  ?hud».iw>f,-  moUjih? 
all  the  U-v.oMk 

\V1ierc  i!>c  Urciiih - ^1*  ! h^ouhii 
aii  vin*  i.'j  JVt'Uiib  day  -. 

TbrtihSh  the  g-OMen  e*jerraf-  eplkhd 

with  inu^i 

Where  Uiv  vmairr  AUmVi*  Ki»ftly  U;  \U"  vn\<  of  iat- 
U'vd  vliha:  , A. 

Where  the  mi^y  hoefa  of  o,vc,utug  com  t^er  tic 
tnauntajns  bare, 


Aoitl  the  fehoute  M \uwnul  rOtces  echn  tUstowh  the 
pausing  nit : 

Or  where  coucil  Upbearing;  lift  Umlr  .pikes  into 
iht*  #ky, 

And  the  march,  of  rnoumain  torrent?  cramp  like 
helmed  hutuHopB  by ; 

Wind**  and  turn?  our  Mtte  ik^tSV  turrv  and  wihda 
our  aim  van. 


gitizrfj?y* 

ousle 

:'  Original  ft 

UWlYER&i .TY-  OF. 

A PiU'HlMAGfc  I?f  LAKIXS. 


Shivering  wm  **o  <i»x*y  $ fay-ltus 

fV»*V  spun.  . . " ^ v •■  ‘ w;  ’ r\ y \V  ' '!. 

g&*  wM  *?ik*A lb*/  niched  wad 
dark  ring  \al* ; 

Oft  Ihe  >rjfk^nut»d  sroclfiA  whisper*,  mt  oninairtl, 
tb*  tale  .)\.‘  ■'  ' , *, J.  : ’ - v *‘ 

Of  red  ronrder,  wife  and  fast*} ly,  lu  tW  brooding 
r oH’ild.  - ; 

To  life.  'x-u<lii  /?cjin^  pl^Oer  ? to  iUu  wolf  Id*  dain- 
ties* food.  ; .*',.'7; $ .•;  '.“  • '■  1 ■;  v .? ; \ 1 :; ;.  Vv.  i- \ 


. Xh*opO  tli«  flu «&*:».{  linj'iwi:  Jiion  sxpic*-, 
j The  pKKibH-  rtp<>o  ht*  iitst^K  extarjahl, 

! FiF&i  U»  h*id  fttrinh)  With  liMiVvtwtf 

; ThF  Cfthhw  ^D.V  AOO  IbaTtfHutf  doakv 
liifce  cloud*  1k;\w  round  bis  fnmj;, 

Ptdu  to  divert  (tiei  oiuNt.  One  moramc  gh.amfi ‘ 
The  lifted  lance v Hmi,  pushed  br  sfneVy  orin, 
Stocks  Urn  b nil’s  uniting:  side*  with  cri.irtV:*n  spouts 
Whiles  h»!,  hot  'with-  juiprif,  Ulr<  ?tf<!Wb  aro>i*ryl 
Plunge*  Ul*  pike*  <>f  libm  deep  fti  the.  horse, 
OpenltiLf  cwf  niggril  *enra*;  then  tatsses  film 
i From  out  bus  racing  path. 


Tirippiiie  red  rtvuJfcte* 


And  hk*  fey^  nfiln^  vlUt  (Vc^oha  dr»v 
Now  hi?  paw*  ! lit*  >uj)d*  * ifcnn,  road  with  rpmire, 
Fllnga  hbs  «jul?t*riug  htilk  arnuud  the  circle 
,ShooHi>fir  hot  breaths  through  nil  the  lurid  air. 

The  nimble  cbu)o«  *ktm  hi*  threatening  Ire, 

Aud  Uor?e*  *hi¥ttf  &&  they  dumbly  stand, 

With  bandied  eyes,  j;on*cio«H  of  peril 
tfciveribg  lb  the  air,  unknowing  wbm*  *f will  fctrihp; 
T^|%  bf«  Wide  frputtet*,  leaps  the  hull 
Full  on h gathered  huddkv  rolilBg  in  the  dust 
fttdef  and  hfute,  ehdiot?  and  pi<i»d»r. 

Ti*unij)U‘ntt;  the  mnhgM  hr^np.  ami  tbrwn^h 

EtUfKile  nusi  gt«7  Hmb«  in  angry  bhitlfKbVyt 
$m*giijg  In  rttorpiy  gusts  vild  shoiiti  ucdaim 
The  uti? laugh  U 

i^nw  tbu  tnoupnt  >onpiii*  n ?ma*.}y 
And  In  the  lull  fan*  wlnivow.  Uie  raird  hir* 

And  Valencia V ■ girls*.  hv»ifPr:i»s  of  pity  aud  of  hlo-n. 
Turn  gayly  <*t  The  gaU.tni’a  ready  UffCt 
Again  yhv  trnnip*.'^  tytjty*  und  ffuetdng  knlve? 

With  rthlnyu^  dfeefesd  are  brought,  ami  croc!  brmds 
Julia,  tlimr  barbed  he«d^  in  tiifc  biilfs  Tinck, 

kindling  Aow  Uli*  wbbiirg  fnry^  Alwikud  nml  spent, 
Vtyfcldtr  Away,  and  dripping  drop  by  drop. 

No^v.  ffeuzr  tuges  tbn/u^lr  hb*  ewalllhg,  veim  r 
If t*.  hJodil^hoc  eyes  roll  in  f&mfi  agony  ; 

Add  O'-ueJ  wrdtf*  gprU%e  hla  furrowod  sldee  : 
FoTimb'ig  wifb  hloi'njy  swertt;.  hiitl  with  jay  rlhtmi* 
■MoektifJ.  ISpvr  tiinnigh  fj}dng  pieaderr^  he  nego, 
Faiyuri*  thiv  uvmhltug  /thnl^  rrtgw  wide 
Xu  iduggeelog  fury,  gofing  In  hi?  putn 
'«^|fiw4  or  dying  oo  ihe  Held. 

Agi?*U'.  of  brass.  'WJUi  nimble  atop 

Thr  sjuidu^-aero  now  In  (bllen  ■&pairi~  . 

IhlAviiig  to.  Aleaido  and  nutrrunnuy 

ih^.  bloody  tfr 
^.f*n<V-'4;hcrJ?ult,  -gilding  Uk^-cnf,-.  ba 
And  uhVO#  Vho  blood-red  Hoy  fall  ifl  ttib  iavT  ; 

’Chw — nobler  Invaat  tfie  hated  etilpr 
8i^i^AXu» Ahort,  ^trafeb C <? word  ie  drtyotv  to  his  Jin 
gli.rgl'tug  plmidltiJ  load  the  bowing  wreiOe 


.Set  f m rewtky.  Titan  sbortlder*,  gray  - heard,  tower* 
nod  d’er  our  path, 

W hero  the  brave  Cionpemlor  smote  hi»  f»Hj  in  mighty 
wroth;  ■ * 

Fa  lb  where  helxrred  aud  belted  knight  Tuot  and  slew 
the  Sarn^en, 

Ijj  \he  gortyc  where  Silence  listens— 4h  the  narrow 
wooded  glet», 

Acd&JmiaV  coil-black  horse, ^glance,  tlieiit'peed  away 
frum  sdgh  t v 

AndAlu*Uo  tr-iraHer*  ftosh  hi  cohiff.  Wiirm  »hd  brl Cfht ; 

^Vmlalusla's  tl»rU-r?y<yJ  maldeuii,  pea^K etaboetnned, 
dance  and  ;akug>  . :'' ' t \ V'l  • ' : , - H* ' '• 

Anil  »a round  our  naruvuu  dbat*  tM  budding,  bluotw- 
lag  Spring.  o v ? ' ' *•; 


TTIH  CtTX-FlQtlT. 

TM  Htrtiid  are?at  *t\l(»  tlf,  brbiiroiuff  criu.1*, 
F1xrA\*m  xbe  2T9b^  doorr>  which,  *wir>g  appH 
<;hmcf  of  frmirpVMr  die  smid 
,fe4:,ttJarw'«ve.ii'  IkAs.’  " 


Willi  fterr  spring  the  bull 


Iffeap*  far  witbii)  the  hushed  elHppe,  his  home  7 ;-’ 
•C*pf</%sA-J  njjfl  tall  -erei'.U  defiant  quivertug  7':i‘ 

^Uictei)-  fie  Khvre*-  uroubd  the  iucJofttiig  fhrdug 
Filed  the  rcurdug  itky.  Urnyo ! bravlssimb : 

defvirvg  welcome  nmud  tKe  fium»ni  walle. 
he  stands  v then  titbgA  tpaoteif  itcrpNa 
'T\n'  daring  space  nptrn  the  clntlo,a  cltmfc, 

(juiyerk'* )fb«  a g-IunuJiiisr;  domes  .Mj«o.  vanishes 
MPlihil  the  bulwark'*  sheheV. 

; V;  • ; . iiafked  of  his  yaroy, 

Tht:  mad,  jufurmtA1  bull  bound*  ip  long  lea|w 


Go  gle 


HAHMjies-  ,sew  mmm# 


XVI. 

ON  the  rail 

Rffigt  dorur  l ' rings  the  l>e!J  I 
Gay  Yute^Uir  Wri  thee.  well : 
Vhht  l phtol-dfear  rbe  track, 
Look  Abend  4hd  rtuver  bitefc. 


’Galjisk  Uhv  nhy  <mr  rocket*  fctre&m 
In  «niv  k.vuki-  u hcry  <«wn  : 

Through  the  Tur».m*iH  tfiuldmi  -flight. 
Chat**-  last  thtt  fcrukeman’e 


All  ttltmg  the  sea*friftg6d  strand  : 
O’er  the  Aid:  we. h bin*  land  ; 
Through  the  golden  *wale*  of  £rolo 
Flies  nor  panting,  tVoatfi tog.  trinn  : 


XVI H. 

ACROSS  THE  PYRENEES — INTO  FRANCE 

Over  the  MgthHaCked  Pyrenees 
. Ciumbyrlng  Min^ 

Tbroagli  rn^e.d  >o*th . dwarfing  tree<- 

TorJltt^  g<>. 

Along  this  dU?v,  beeflin^  path, 

Through  rftek^deft  knitg  > . 

Il/iye  »wepf  in  tempesf  and  in  wrath 
With  iron  morch, 


Far  and . WlOt^  the  map  arrrtdto 
Wall-chirped  towns  and  vineyard  scroll* 
Glided  spires  uud  gay  chute:) ax 
Spin  and  whirl  and  backward,  now. 


Still  .on'!—  on  !--o‘»jr  1i)eV  tr»v/k 
Look  ahead  and  never  back. 
Sow  the  Fast  with  Herr  peed 
SpH aging  to  our  future  need. 


XVI L 

FCXEREAU  .. 

Tbero.  atf»  fldwpvR  around  *be  hut  the  sweetest 
flo\ve--of  uli. ;.  • v. " '■  v'::,;-  :’.//•  V.  ■'■  ’ 

is  the  roaid  who  straitci!%l  lies  ph.  thb Hi* 
vet  or!  pall, 

And  around  whoso  upborne  form  heavy  faotetepe 
tdnwly  fcdA  - . v.;  1 Vvv'M.-’'— ■ 

Skjwijr.  faU; 


Roruft’x  Icgione  and  the  Punic  pwartn 
And  hauneml  Spain, 
Spreading  :£fut  W«r>  pale  alum 
O’er  peaceful  pUlu. 

Bnow  ppe«  the  crested  Pyrenees 
Whose  moitihig  ^luuce 
Flashes  Par  down  the  *lopc  nf  tree^ 
Over  hun  bathed  France. 


XJX 

NISME8. 

Again,  great  Rome,  We  joyous  prrot 
The  giant  Coot-piTOla  of  thy  power—. 
The. march  of  illy,  imperial  feet. 

The  world's  inmmrtid,  glorious  dower 
Tby  va bt  arena,  Nikme*.  preserves— 
XM?  iflrfModoii  of  other  day*— 

Whoke  noble  biilk  so  well  deserve* 

Tbp  huiflen  uud  sabliiueet  lays, 

To  link  J>y  grand  heroic  rhyme 
The  fondest,  proudest  Birth  of  Time. 


Through  her  street?  mm  hushed  and  silent  Rarce- 

iooa  weeping  g'»<Wv 

And  Lhe  bell*,  through  pulsing  paueev  loll  the  uui- 
vtrtal  woesr 

ilnii  the  hooded  alow  proee&slon  to  the  Cypres*  City 

UoW*~  . 

Sadly  flmv?. 


Cymbal?  and  guitars  are  alight  In  Spain’s  boxy  mart 
of  trade ; 

Unshed  the  dameC?  tinkling  fret— hushed  before  that 
blJont  tn abb 

And  toward  tlW  Cypre.s?  C]tvt  creep*  the  ttmviog 
lowgt  lining 

v'  :S  .If'-- fA-^jsr' V-;  Qr»ep»  the  shade 


See  where  the  iriplo  erclm* 

Acrosw  thg  bowed  fthd  rinhieja  land. 

Yoking  two  mdhjnteiira  ahle  by  whh* 

With  Rome's  enduring  atope*rdihvd  baud- 
Here:  Namrc,  oonncj  by  stronger  wifi. 

Pour*  from  hm  Inkfc#  laran  gent:hj'iw  ptskr, 
And  !>iib1)!c*  l<»  tbo  a<!V*'  still 
Of  Rome,»  liaroie  wiihr 
ner  grand*: K>ru  f . ,v o»iH li,  ti'<i  |>Ti»V 
Which  grasp  the  meed*  her  scorn  tie ti»;<l 


Thu*  t wo  ciU«»  stand  fi>/jw»?rt  growing  by  each  oth- 

Thhj  uglow  with  life  nmi  hcarity,  throbbing  vritli  « 
cHmsou  pride.  . ' V . . > 

That  all  silent,  pale,  And  shadowy,  whither  pours 
the  ebbing  tide— 

JSbbfe  the  tide. 


Go  ^le 


A PIL6B IMAGE  IX  St'XXY  L&gm, 


XX. 

XWF&TBg  RHONE, 

Mve$t;c  ’Rfron#,  abvog  t'fej  ^rintdniUn^  tide 
£d»w  c<»i  rod  hbtne^  r oiHfexu  wu<i  iw«et» 

Adovru  thy  ^iiahix  barpei*  »<ifUy  gtnin. 

And  peasant  vfrire*  .inhwv.riiig  -oc «•>*.•»* . yrrct. 
Arlk*v  Bttff  with  Agst.  nUmmer*  tmr  t«ie  ufr^fijd, 
Crooning  her  toMtotafc  to* e w w.b  fsdu'rin^  langtte 
W’ith  foabte  breath  chatter*  cir-arduto/b»tdV 
Hli^ii  *be  .wa*  fitir, >ittf  ?*dme  a anllur  jWjBAg... 
.Irpaud  her  brow  tire  a re  fa  have  turned  to  atoue, 
tom  Sfcsr  Uptf  *i**s*^<j*  a wearying  mouo. 


’•  • • ;4rxsi  . , f>  V:;  . 

JtfAJISClU  E& 

3S.tr^iT>fc*  te&im  offi  toai  .'»o« -wa^heii  lower*, 

Aitd  auojfets  thrirngb  aU  im  garden  bower* : 

In  f?o*M  tfartf 

«Ts^*  Djfiuo^e  dr*w*  the  wtstftlj  which  yields 
IHt  fclff-sbe&Ved  han*?*fa„  gurnet  ed  gold, 

$**J*  ]u  the  *l<£k$4writi£  sickle.**  raid ; 

•Ife&hftd  liorkr  q>rhM  brood  plains  of  gritiu, 

Tlfcp  gtafn, 

$ta.hr',d  Orongr  gn/  W auwd  waving  i ice, 

Aj)ji  *Htg:*ry  nh(W«  mjttce 


' ;iftu«er.%  ainn«od*  white 
And  hat**hml  $r™^*ir  ^Mcfr  steal  the  Ifgbt, 
b»ro<  purple  fv^TOWs?,.  billow ? 

Tc«H!fl  gnyVy  in:  ridged,  foaming  heap* 
Ar-unat  ibe  WuMiipg  toouataiii^  Kidv\ 
iV&kdr  the  iiawixur,  aliusuti  tide. 


XXIL 

.:  • ..AttojsoN. 

Liwed  h*  ibe  Cefrtijiyfa  path  with  rain*  f^tera, 
Arid:  Efcrib  fa  but  a Tomb  whoM  tenant*  mwl 
lt»  op<?a  mouth,  that  they  may  earn 
Toe  right  to  enter,  and  to  rest  wb*m  uJl 
ia  tBri*  help  lift  their  fellow*  saj*feJjr  in 
W*  they  are  carried  Vo  it*  yawning  gate; 
Wbfcrfe  and  revel  tho««  foul  morodw  twin. 


and  Decay,  grim,  lontimt  Insatiate 
and  riot  in  their  harT**t  gnrf, 


NThefetfumnn  Aber<*w  are  gathered  day  by  day. 

&scfc  are  rHe'  Xsignotffa  white  feplrc; 

X ^pdh.bn?  *Uere  ^Whaply 

built  m«q>  gTHHdcat,  tdgfreH  fhqeratl  pyrt, 
Aiid  tu  Vt>  damce  hi*  eager  bbpe^  liavo 
Xlte  chAiiu>  afV  mitlci)r'.»eToqii£ait^.  .' 

rtV  meant  a*U*»  whh  imvfoc?.d  wrAn^  *UU  rin^, 
Tiw  mourufal  jearis  companion!^*,  hfere  tmtu 
There?  sorrow-  and  sail  m^erere*)  #>lng  r 
Amid  the  damp  tiad  dripping  r^verped  eoHtmlo« 
Time  cowers  with  lowering  brow,  and  o’er  ill*) 
broods. 


u«. 

jt4$ic$\  darby  thiiiin* i innJbtrt^i  lean#.; 

A n'i  att  , ntx  «U 
TiH  bate  itwh  9tnjy}j^t  ib? 

StriifffAi'thf  trna  hnrifjrp  amt 
fa{»)  ar?nt  in  airt 
While  7w  sat,  ait 
Mtrrntnij  <uui  itmn-aud  uvyAt, 
iiltfl  ifat,  *afj  eat 

Through  dark  flew  and  dbhft&n  and  tfyhL 
■ tfpin^ttpin,,  : 

Ttn*  fihxwtat*  fiflknt  ami  fiwt 
4 n/i  jtjwii,  «0>i 

Tm  IhnUmnd  feet  }n  a H)#. 

<tuv  IU.<*  go  r/iit  in  a hnUy 
IV>  xpin  • mr  /»in*r#d  /wit 

hVo’A'  > '*0b  Kj  »/>n 
$(aM  (M'tHghl  >i ud  ' 

^frs  *ptpi  npifi 
The  pff&inu*  tfMt  fatal  eocv»u. 

Wbir**  ifXXH**  : 'v  - ••  '•. . ;v;*>y  ’ • ■ .; : 

w#X>  ; 

Art  .tf0WYn*mi  * 

Thf  map  that  #&##.  Ih/ht  :j»hC  W- ; . 
d A‘/  ^ ' ffc  --Mdl ■ oV<r. 
irfc&h  //>e n. Mftaifo 
tf7i  »VA  ttmtk  *'tti  t. v 

^ 4h*Uil&  m Wi iK ids  mil  ftf  u ih !'$l h’Vfr 

' ■;'  .-.iVef 

//rfo  bri^Af  ta-p^iirtii 


WMm 


tber  FirifV  Rhone  the  Doutifr’H  Palace,  rent 
Pto®  c«pe  to  hae^,  fr.jWD8  m(d  itt*  mined  power  ; 
Th^  idle  Wipgfc  front  egch  bAUlenjem, 

Aod  wrij^ini/lliirdii  dart  through  gaptmj  tower; 
Thy  fwtmed  chamber  ^here  the  crowned  Priest, 
^n^nvd  torn  rhu  worJd,  in  riot,  ln«t,  and  win?, 
Plagued  the  revolving,  tvour^  with  ^hanmless  fatiXti 
Abroad  fiH«rpi£.g  right*  and  numes  diving 


rnrijreefijd  Bmvf  lbe  jucgilng  «'heuta  display 
To  the  eltar  vDioo  of  biwoiic  day. 


i 
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THE  NURSERIES  ON  RANDALT/S  ISLAND. 


GlXJdB  1KNNY,  POTl-Y  t' 


COMPARATIVELY  little  is  known  by  the 
public  concerning  the  charities  which  form 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Their  locution  is  so 
distant  from  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
means  of  access  so  limited,  that  few  of  the  cu- 
rious Hud  their  way  to  them,  while  Blackwell's 
Island,  in  fitting  seasons,  is  daily  thronged  by 
crowds  of  visitants. 

By  those,  however,  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  explore  the  Nurseries  but  one  opin- 
ion is  entertained  us  to  their  exceeding  interest. 
They  are  objects  of  especial  pride  to  the  Com- 
missioners and  municipal  authorities,  who  boast 
of  them  as  the  most  complete  mid  convenient 
establish  incuts  of  the  kind  known  in  the  world. 
Their  importance  can  not  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. The  prevention  of  crime  an  I disease 
is  muich  less  expensive  and  more  productive  of 
good  to  the  public  than  their  cure. 

In  view  of  this  self-evident  proposition,  it 
seems  strange  that  institutions  of  the  character 
of  the  Nurseries  should  l>e  of  very  late  origin 
in  the  world's  history.  Nevertheless,  while  hos- 
pitals* and  prisons  have  existed  almost  from  time 
immemorial,  the  earliest  reform-school  upon  rec- 
ord that  established  by  Cardinal  Odesehalchi 
in  1085  as  a department  of  the  hospital  St. 
Miclmel,  Rome.  With  work-shops  ns  well  as 
schools,  it  utfbrded  a refuge  for  destitute  or 
runaway  boys.  In  England  an  institution  for 
the  reformation  of  juvenile  ofiendere  was  estab- 


lished in  1788  by  the  London  Philanthropicnl 
Society,  having  also  for  its  object  the  education 
of  the  destitute  otfspring  of  convicted  felons. 
The  ragged  schools  of  England  and  the  indus- 
trial schools  of  Edinburgh  date  From  1820. 
Previously  young  vagrants  and  criminals  were 
sent  to  the  common  prisons,  where,  in  the  com- 
panionship of  wretches  hardened  in  every  va- 
riety Of  iniquity,  their  vicious  inclinations  were 
strengthened,  and  their  powers  of  injuring  so- 
ciety increased. 

The  New  York  Nurseries  have  but  slight  ref- 
erence to  actual  criminal  cases ; the  House  of 
Refuge,  situated  also  on  RamkllY  Island,  is  for 
their  management.  Children  over  sixteen  are 
not  receivable  at  the  former  institution,  while 
they  approach  manhood  at  the  latter. 

The  Nurseries  or  Juvenile  Department  of  the 
New  York  Alms-house  were  established  in  their 
present  locution  in  the  year  1848.  The*  build* 
ings  then  constructed  were  twelve  in  number. 
Many  modifications,  improvements,  and  erec- 
tions have  been  subsequently  made.  The  Ward- 
en s and  Physicians  apartments  are  no  longer 
confined  to  structures  forming  part  of  the  insti- 
tution $ each  has  his  house  embowered  amidst 
foliage,  and  surrounded  by  a luxuriant  garden 
— objects  refreshing  to  t he  eve  of  the  visitor  as 
lie  treads  the  planked  sidewalk  leading  to  the 
Nurseries. 

A wooden  store-house  of  considerable  sire 
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*1$  vtatpl . neat  ifce  abut#  the  island  w every  vi) tere 

binidJiig  Muruptig  Nur^ertev  editing  dur  t yKftle^di.  That  where  the  hoiU-Uruliug  fasip- 
\min  l-  ?o»he  therefrom.  wire  a large,  plain,  ‘ umed  fb>t  arrests-  the  uiteniiou.  A*  I nmdi?  rny 
pfci*juj-'l:4:e 5fi:nictqre  in' t»r«Yfc.  which  i*  Studied  mi  j first  i\ru-?  p visit  to  the  .khmd*  JJarlttin's  tn#vnv- 
*af  lfl^vK-ftc^  tfcvl  .nestr  the  wsdcr-^idn  ti>tM.nuhu  ; ephpmd  and  cottage*  opposue 

Thto  ii  the  l$fru$«5  uf  smfjft  fifttMt  upynbl  glist'ewed  beneath  the  Jtdv  sun,  and  \vifb 

.^«S  Tells  like  the  Wor\L-Um*#%  .'oil  • BWjkwJlWj  It*  wctc  ryflemed:  Ity  the  ,stuomh.  water* 

/ : It  i&  in  fact.  a br&tich  of  That  px%\h.  j-: -hif^de  jtuim. .'  From  iht  ii>v>vdfrof  Uarli*m  Him* 

thunch  under rh«  ron^o}>d*lfi<r  Ward-r  onilie  fight  jilidvd  zt  guy  >cdfoi'n*d  with 

cn  »i  Tiktifoll*  JAnttil,.  ]r  is-  Ufxnqded  exdu  - ; liugy  and  ailed  by  n iiviAr?-iu4  e^cur-dou  party. 

^ prisonera  w htt&r]  My  gjbwf  nmnl  for\  pp ' the  stream,  uo>  hog 

services  are  derfihnl  in  tilling  ground,  cure  yaf,  a glimpse  of  High  bridge-  in  tie  db-irinea. 
u>*  vuftdei  ar*d  the* .entries  nod  in  tie  van* .a.-  AetiiuSv  Lofiavw  on  the  left  Xew  YotkVhar.y 
rxM-lcs  v/yhi'df  tbw  r oust  ruction  of  die  buildings*  , to-be  .deKcde.d  ;•  imaper,.  W ai  d .?  td- 

BwitedtjUif turf*.  TtieV ivr$  enjpluyed  hi  te- waftv  verddn^  6 b anil 
' vf  iasir.e  with  the rum  of  >i»net  mamm  v v.lvb  **r  ?\{\}.  through  -opem'iie-v  uviol-v  l;.  vu»e#j  a v i i:\v- 
fean^oiti^ntVd' &]kfch*  of)W  1 fob**  of  ijh’fego,  >>b 

The  fxTtw  Kfi  kilfQh  hr’ - iilfi  1-  ch'ganl  smmfpfe,  \Vjffh  mpmpre- 
fy?x  phbiteri,  and.  hb/iAsinh'J-ts  wu.,  dorm#  lie  '.  one  forrotiy:  Tic  ^(ub'nty  of  iho  u.n*,.or;phevo- 
0%$. i'^-CO  nbo-'U  thirteen  iomdred  •bdlu'i.  T!tv  and  iUv.  of' the  j-Iot  fui  ile  tddWrcii tinu* 

kwi  iunl  .-^rdeu  ufC.  ^nUn  -uikI  chv: :'/h«^  fU'-<v^d;  A |»j .iv \>>  nro-e  . ■movtulhed 

^ab'*'  of  their  produce  ror  :fiv  >‘*;u-  w*.^  - ibid-  •UtfW  nnd  <.-vt;r  would  orry^j  i<\  n 

to  the  proxiihin'  of 

i -ie  Wrirk-hou^u  wornon  i^vthmn  fie  wu4j-  -aY^rx*  hdfrdirh;tnd. 

and  rooking  for  the  iub'ti tutioti,  tlo  d*Hu'uHif 1 Tlv»e  nre  tn  o depoittnfrtfJi  tn  the  Nurs-ericr, 
#&$  **'Thhbiti$-*$'itiq  rw*ni%  irnd‘  thu  jiU^  Tluv  i/^eThg  ISifrsnry  .proper*  the  other  flie  ^um^ry 
^r  i-o  »vf  .uitilr  jamipsifv  are  also  used..  'Then*  Un.-piwi.  Over  the  foniier  tin:-  Warden  pre- 
•are  o^iialJy  uImmit  otic  hondred  and  fii-ly  ori.-.on  • ,d<b"v,  over  tlio  latter  the  Rt^ideiit  Thy^i.dan. 
en  mnme.v  of  ihe  Nt/rsei’^.-  frno  ptepou*  ; Kzodv  -|wtK  its.  clerk.  Tbgdnjrhlrng?  are  nil.  pin  in 
deinre^  -wte  ytxtr^  thg-  a«  the  . nfid  designed  vm;ire.  expressly  for 

nc«d£  of  tlti?  dertjaiul.  n&e  tlo*n  tor  show.  Five.of  them  are  situated 

A live  nunnte.s;  wo  Ik  along  fie  neat  and  Van-  ivrcgulariyvyvt  «vnuoetrically,  *.n  n Doc  ai  inter- 
tilfOit  areiitie  leading  from  the  dnek  to  vdh  of  one  h ami  red  feet*,  form  mg  tho  front  of 

bring  the  ruitor  to  'theybiulditigii  in  iVldeh  ale  the  gnnip  nmf  having  a wmihea^ferk  aspect  p 
the  children . They  jie  at  hit?  left  fiaimiv>ajfd  th.ase,  hve,  idgcthev  with  two  in  front,  ut  the 
art  IncaTed  at  about  fits  centre  of'  flic  ifdin>dv  | eMnof'C  rigln  and  hdt,  and  nn  eighth  standing 
extending  toward  Ihe.  boat heaafyrn  siflt>  A 'hghty  bjct  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  one,  eotiHlih 
dslightfiil  view  is  afford od  of  h'J aching  Bny^  rate  The Kur^ery  proper.  Five  VmiJdings  ranged 
the  intervening'  b-lands.  and  adjmaoa  cmiran'  tti  i !\e  rnar  of  the  f ront  line,  nt  ahonf ■fonrhnn- 
-rohy  of  ihe  tin  eft  pfi^pwUH  tn  the  vicinity  of  drad  f<«t  d t < tn  n fom  j t } i«  N ( ih*e  ry  If  pitch 
Xcw  Y :nk.  Xmv  a ninmmoth  Muiiw.  propeH^r  These  buildings  nre  uH  lo*c.d  hy  a mint  picket 
tsar»Qth]ly;on«l.  -kTift-b'  % ‘h  the  Sonud ; rfeuce.  in  a jdht  ct  group’d  eight  Ipxndred  hy 
»dd  timr  a tfe-er  df  sloops  and  schooners  that  have.  • twelve  hundred  ted.  Fjhw^-hethi, 

• iseen  liecnlm^f  wjj]  vipp^i%  with  nil  their  rwv-  and  trees  diversify  the  plot  in  c >ety  |d easing 
preadr  sailing  gallantly  toward  the  city.  , manner,  on «j  render  tie  waxjv  of-  •ju'hitectov.d 
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diameter,  is  supplied  with  water  cold  arid  warm 
at  pleasure,  and  is  thus  used  for  bathing  by  a 
dozen  of  the  children  at  once.  They  use  the 
same  tub  for  w ashing  their  hands  and  face ; a 
leaden  pipe  coiled  on  the  inside  just  below  the 
top,  being  perforated  with  apertures  which  dis- 
charge the  water  toward  the  centre  of  the  tub ; 
the  children  standing  around— twenty  or  more 
ut  once — wash  their  faces  with  the  water  they 
catch  in  their  hands  as  it  flows  from  the  pipe, 
thereby  preventing  the  possibility  of  any  two 
using  the  same  water — a custom  which  has  been 
the  means  of  spreading  ophthalmia. 

The  two  remaining  buildings  on  the  front 
line  are  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  tw  o just 
described,  but  they  lire  of  a smaller  siate.  The 
most  southerly  of  these  is  termed  the  Quaran- 
tine, or  Reception  House.  The  other,  which  is 
the  most  northerly  of  the  front  line,  is  the  In- 
fants' House.  Attached  to  each  is  an  airy  struc- 
ture containing  wooden  swiugs  for  the  children, 
and  used  by  them  as  a play-room. 

The  two  building*  standing  in  advance  of  the 
front  row  were  erected  since  the  original  group, 
and  designed  ft?  dwellings  to  relieve  the  other 
buildings,  which  were  found  insufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  numbers  who  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  They  resemble  each  other  in  their 
internal  arrangements.  In  each  the  first  story, 
twelve  feet  high,  is  fitted  up  as  a gymnasium. 
The  upper  stories  are  used  fti»  dormitories.  The 
more  northerly  of  the  tw  o buildings  is  occupied 
by  the  small  boys,  the  other  by  the  large  boys. 
To  the  latter  there  has  of  recent  rears  been  an 


pretensions  in  the  various  edifices  a thing  of  no 
importance. 

Of  the  eight  buildings  forming  the  Nursery 
proper,  the  centre  one  of  the  front  line  is  de- 
voted to  the  schools  and  offices.  The  one  im- 
mediately iu  the  rear  is  the  kitchen.  The 
behind- house,  some  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  is 
constructed  of Tine  building  stone  ; all  the  oth- 
ers are  of  brick,  painted  a dull  yellow  color.  In 
the  principal  story  of  the  school-house  is  the 
primary  school- room*  forty -oue  by  fifty- throe 
feet,  and  fourteen  feet  high.  This  is  well 
adapted  for  lecturing  and  religions  purposes, 
and  is  so  tised.  Over  this  is  the  boys'  school,  a 
more  extensive  apartment.  The  attic  is  occu- 
pied as  a dormitory  by  female  paupers  who 
serve  the  institution  as  cooks. 

Of  the  four  other  buildings  on  the  front  line, 
the  two  next  adjacent  north  and  south  arc  each 
thirty-three  by  ninety-six  feet,  and  three  stories 
high,  having  verandas  eight  feet  wide  on  both 
sides  of  each  story.  The  southerly  one  of  these 
two  buildings  is  occupied  bv  the  larger  boys  of 
the  establishment,  the  other  by  the  girls  and 
smaller  boys.  They  are  precisely  alike  in  their 
construction,  the  first  story  containing  a dining- 
>om,  a mom  for  washing  hands  and  bathing, 
*n  kitchen  for  the  matron  or  steward.  In 
Second  story  is  a dormitory,  thirty-one  by 
feet,  with  apartments  for  officers.  The 
j tory  is  one  open  dormitory,  The  ap- 
sc  10 for  washing  hands  and  bathing,  in  the 
rnnav  fltl  improvement  on  the  usual  fix- 
the  rec|eunc?jng . a circular  tub,  ten  feet  in 
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qMiwton  tnrde  p>  W tgj$£> #*  4* e*jf0.difc<l  any  mnrhk  of  *oeh/diwtrd<?rly 
xnfc  hicrlemvM  sdsfeOMfri  :.  Th£  ivniddng  and  rook-' ! e’mdftgt,  . TN^re  «•&.■;  (jo  ftdult  in  fdmrjft  of 
jjjg  ij)  d»*  Kitchen  haiidif(g  i,4  dim^:  m/italy  by  .them ; hut  I could  hw  tlbtf  some  olf  the  boy* 
It i rite  third  &tory  t*f  rhi*  strum  u re;  ’in  wore -ir.  natlWiHtv  over  the  others,  arid  orhemted, 
t&e,T^f6r 'Shop.  I ^tirojuwd^  us  monitor*.'  If  .was  difficult  to 

Tfca  wo  Ho>$ri*»ls  are  )iniei?cly  ahb,%  and  nralfae  that  the  ujtfx'ceriem)*  of  nv»ny  of  tht*o 
r**jtihfe:  the ;.ST»ti^>T  .jjroJjet  hi  xiietivj  rh&Jratr hud  ns  I fcrifcw  them  to  he, 

•'  Th^*  art*  each  thinv^ix  ' faeftS' and  Tmiocem  expresdona 

hr  -d.Kiy  n?t/i  fci>  1 fltnee  aro.rie*  hi*ch,  Having  , combined  with .-their  beii.m^r  u,  n;ru  one  '.from 
T^riiwla^  tight  feet  wide  an  <*f -rmrib.  j:  tb«>t»gh^.of  tftir  ffufeti'cage  and  • b ti» tixim • 

• i-  i ._  _ i *.t  » - J i . ■:.  m -’  _ . .1. i i •'  v \ - : i ...  ' 


Kfjurf  intf  toed  with  gUi^.  The  ImildjiiVg*  hi# ] 'Whfr-l#  they  hud  o qtra\  -^oiiix-lmd.  Ueen'^ci^^ 
Croton  nr/iteiv  brought  ..afchw*  runted  hr  wtmitd  an 

IfcIern  Ei*er  in  three-inch,  |»|ie*v  and  :k  com*  !>ir)v  n^v  hrid  first  '<cert  tiieligVd  in  earn#  low 
pltr.te  wsre.rn  nf  .Mjw^rage  remove  all  ^a?t<*  wh  bwJgwgceUuy.  s the  nmk* 

ter,  **tr^  from  the  <«rrvrjil  bnUdi  ngs  oit d out-  of  K fel  linls  who  tTitet  the  city 

;•  lajctns^a  Into  the  rtroam.  strevt^  sbw-.fme  wi^  revrr  fb^y  e«n  best  fin’d 

vrhens  aresoiue  eighty  j«nt<2  riiflcm  aiid  rim-  shelter  and  Avoid  tlio  police — under  sheds,  in 
Atfiyrti&d  to  the  mstihitjon^  of  whom  ■'*lodrww.rv‘ntfd  alley* : niid./moiQtiunjpgvti  pro- 
dutrr  psitotfa.  to  the  H;.^pit;v('' depart rn<!nt;  r)ie  carious  existence  by  begging  a feu  cop  p e t?  here 
*tfaramd*r %o  In  each dc^atvnuriri  and  jthore*  nr«b$oRijg  what  tfj(ie  jit » ha rpe ned  w ite 

rv-  the  children  re>id«v  of  which  there,  arc-  ‘ 

«igii,  a suhn#  presiJw.  _■  Ttiwu aiw iwtist  ten..:. 
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arms  were  thrust  through  the  openings  toward 
me  in  every  direction.  A praiseworthy  provi- 
dent spirit  characterized  all ; and  a noisy  chorus 
at  once  arose,  “Give  me  a penny,  Mister?” 
“Can’t  you  let  me  have  three,  just  enough  to 
get  a plug  of  ’baccy  ?”  44  Give  a feller  a stamp, 

won’t  yer  ?”  etc.  Their  digits  approached  my 
pockets  somewhat  closely  and  I retired  a step. 
Although  their  importunings  for  money  met 
with  slight  success  they  visited  me  with  no  up- 
braidings  ; but  fastened  their  eyes  upon  a half- 
smoked  cigar  held  by  my  teeth,  and  exhausted 
all  their  powers  of  eloquence  to  secure  it.  Be- 
ing desirous  of  establishing  myself  on  friendly 
terms  with  them  I was  guilty  of  presenting  the 
coveted  luxury  to  the  largest  boy,  easing  my 
conscience  at  the  time  by  remarks  calculated  to 
inspire  horror  of  the  weed.  My  advice  was  re- 
ceived amidst  respectful  silence,  my  cigar  clutch- 
ed at  with  avidity  by  a dozen  bands,  and  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  stump,  as  lie  emitted  the 
fine  fragrant  puffs  of  smoke  it  contained,  was 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng. 

Conversation  elicited  the  facts  that  one  hand- 
some, bright-eyed  boy  of  twelve  was  “up”  for 
“lushing”  tin,  others  for  similar  light  offenses. 
Some  for  doing  nothing  and  having  it  continu- 
ally to  do.  Two  or  three  didn’t  know  where 
their  parents  were,  and  didn’t  believe  they  had 
any.  Several  had  been  arrested  for  the  heinous 
crime  of  swimming.  I was  at  first  puzzled  by 
this  declaration,  but  then  bethought  me  ,of  the 
disreputable  sight  mahy  city  wharves  present 
during  warm  wxather.  Jack- Sheppard  was  a 
gay  and  noble  youth  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
my  young  friends,  and  I was  informed  by  one 
intelligent  lad  that  he  himself  could  get  out  of 
the  prison  bars  in  three  hours  if  he  only  had  a 
file.  Poverty  and  want  of  proper  training  suf- 
ficed to  account  for  their  misdemeanors  and 
state  of  mind.  There  was  no  inherent  taint  in 
their  characters ; and  in  view'  of  the  education 
many  of  them  were  soon  to  receive  and  the 
dispositions  plainly  indicated  by  their  faces,  I 
looked  confidently  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  would  become  good  citizens.  Several 
were  aware  that  their  destination  was  to  be 
Randall's  Island,  and  I told  them  they  would 
shortly  see  me  there.  Then  making  a few 
half- serious,  half- jocose  observations  on  the 
error  of  their  w ays,  I pityingly  left.  They  are 
not  devoid  of  good  instruction  while  in  the 
prison.  Excellent  Christian  ladies  of  various 
churches  visit  them  daily  and  join  w'ith  them 
in  pleasant  religious  exercises.  Sisters  of 
Charity  also  minister  to  their  w'ants. 

Prominent  in  the  midst  of  the  ball-players 
I now  saw’  the  lad  to  whom  I had  given  the 
stump ; and  hardly  had  I transferred  to  a page 
of  my  sketch-book  the  outline  of  the  Gymnasium, ' 
which  lay  in  the  back-ground  of  the  scene,  be- 
fore he  saw  me ; and  rushed  up,  bat  in  hand, 
and  w ith  a most  joyful  expression  : 

“Don’t  you  know  me,  Mister?  I saw  you 
in — ” 

“Ah,  yes ; you’re  here  ? A pleasanter  place 


this  than  the  prison?  You  didn’t  like  it  much 
there,  I suspect?” 

“No,  we  had  bad  meat  at  times;  the  boys 
had  to  throw  it  away.” 

“I  should  think  you  enjoyed  life  hugely 
here  ?” 

“ Well — ” But  his  answer  was  cut  short  by 
a tumultuous  assembly  that  now  pressed  about 
me.  The  play -ground  was  half- deserted,  and 
close-cropped  heads  of  all  sizes  bobbed  under 
my  elbows,  while  their  cries  well-nigh  deafened 
me. 

“I’d*  like  to  go  ont  West  with  you,  Mister,” 
vociferated  one.  44 Take  me!”  “Take  me!” 
44  Take  me !”  wras  shouted  continually ; and  my 
sleeves  were  clutched  and  coat-tails  pulled  until 
I was  rendered  nervous. 

“Are  you  going  to  take  us  to  Harlem?” 
“ I should  like  to  go  there.”  “Where  will 
you  take  us?” 

“ Look  here,  boys,  I am  not  going  to  take 
you  any  where,”  I declared  with  desperation. 

“ I came  here  to — Why,  you  are  smothering 

_n  »» 
me. 

The  heat  of  the  July  sun  and  the  confined 
air  of  the  circle  was  suffocating.  I did  my 
best  to  beat  a retreat,  and  with  difficulty  had 
progressed  a few  steps,  wondering  if  I was  to 
continue  my  march  back  to  the  dock  amidst 
the  enthusiastic  assemblage,  when  suddenly  the 
voices  of  the  monitors  rang  out — “Keep  back 
to  your  lines!”  and  a moment  after  I was  freed 
from  persecution.  I had  crossed  a boundary 
they  were  not  permitted  to  pass,  and  turned, 
panting,  to  confront  them.  They  still  feliouted : 
“Take  me,  will  yon,  Mister?”  and  it  was  some 
time  before  I could  make  myself  heard.  I then 
told  them  I wished  merely  to  take  sketches  of 
them,  and  that  they  would  exceedingly  oblige 
me  if  they  would  retire  to  their  play-ground 
and  enable  me  to  do  so. 

“What’s  it  for,  Mister?  Take  my  picture, 
will  you?”  One  youth,  with  a mind  evidently 
burdened  with  Roman  history,  desired  to  be 
drawn  as  a “gladiator  fighting  in  the  arena.” 
Others,  assuming  pugilistic  attitudes,  afforded 
alarming  portraitures  of  the  Randall’s  Island 
Chicken  and  the  Nursery  Bull-dog.  Another 
was  anxious  to  have  his  “ photograph”  taken 
in  the  act  of  brandishing  a club  preparatory  to 
dashing  out  the  brains  of  a smiling  companion, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  same  unoffending  indi- 
vidual a toy  cannon  was  fiercely  directed,  pis- 
tol fashion,  by  the  tallest  boy  of  the  jjarty. 
Amidst  loud  plaudits  classical  groupings,  being 
reminiscences  of  circus  performances,  were  got 
up,  “regardless  of  expense,”  by  the  young  en- 
thusiasts ; and  the  expense  was  considerable  to 
the  limbs  of  the  actors,  as  among  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  “ droring”  was  time. 

The  astonishing  abilities  of  some  were  com- 
mented on  by  a chorus.  “This  boy  can  put 
one  foot  on  the  leg  of  that  one,  and  his  other 
foot  behind  his  neck,  and  hold  himself  out 
straight — so.  Show  him  how,  Bill!”  This 
great  feat,  I regret  to  state,  was  a failure.  Bill 
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u Why  arc.  you  all  so  anxious  to  go  out  West  ? 
Are  you  not  comfortable  here  V' 

44 We  ain't  all  anxious  to  go;  but  some  of 
us  have  got  to — those  of  us  who  haven't  pa- 
rents. I’ve  got  to  go  because  my  hoard  isn't 


maintained  his  position  but  a quarter  of  a min- 
itifc;  his  strength  then  leaving  him  he  submit- 
tal, with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  shame, 
to  be  supported  in  it  until  the  sketch  wag  fin- 
ished, One  statuesque  arrange  meat,  the  leap- 
frog, is  m unique  that  it  is  worthy  of  a sepa- 
rate niche  in  this  article.  During  the  pro- 
per af  the  sketches  I proposed  many  queg~ 


u Yott  have  parents,  then?” 

“Ire  got  a mother.  She  says  she  can’t  do 
any  thing  with  me,  and  so  she  sent  rne  here. 
That’s  my  brother;  he  wanted  to  come  and  be 
with  me,  so  mother  let  him/’ 


Haw  many  are  there  of  you  large  boys 
There's  two  hundred  and  sixtv.” 
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inuii.  a widwetv  hod  n mtich&tue,  Bo  cume 

with  a t»a>.ka?  otVahfcs  and  apple*.  One  of  hi* 
otJVpri pg  vva-  a bright  giri  of  ten  years,  .the  oth- 
er tv  haiuU»xn*\  lively  boy  o(  five.  He  evident- 
ly regarded  them  with  sincere  affection,  anti  J 
could  s:c  <#»rro\v  and  humiliation  struggling 
vriijun  bun  rimt.  he  wm  unable  to  provide  a 
liome  of  bits  own for  them. 

“They  seem  perfectly happy  and  contented 
berg* te  reaimrkedj  “nod  «re  far  better  bff 
tfiey  won. id  be. with  mo  without  then*  mo*. 
ihcc.  II  in  are  getting  a good  .education,  uud 
have  every  of  t hem.  T- 

r ' They  havo  p!emyi>?4j  air.  .anil. compan- 
ion? of:  their  A<vo  $ ftgo^  ^ ref « rn ed,  while  olv 
serving  ilvut  * tig  ehildiyli i #h  hmdingiy  tmn- 
fr&ottiig  if%,  hphd  hi  ra  somewhat 

'b  a jrrnuj gey  paying  him  the  attention  usually 
>mr4e.  Thu  popr  unao  telt  this. 
And  Vint  \ Hihly  He.  d jd  not  Mend  jrc* 

fitam  coixipicteiv  jo  the  rela  tkm  of  a father. 
“ VYell jL^>o<bby",  Kate ; gopd-by,  Freddy : 1 will 
bring  you  rfmne  move  tik-c  Unrigs  when  I si  ext 
come  -day,  *Sk.”  wui  be  turned  fewuy. 

The  ehtidren  gaxetf  after  him  for  a moment, 
nrrd  thnn  rtncotjeeniedly  nui  into' the  house. 
They  had  h£en  resident  in  the  instilution  for  #, 
long  tim«i  »Sbc  do!Iai*s  a month  »y  demanded 
of  parent  wlit.  wish  to  have  control  over  the 
figure  of  their  children.  jfcjbfe  $ Ally  coat  of  each 
child  lor  ‘provisicin^ .; cioMilg*  $£i 

ceniH  last  year,  and  previously  was  shout  21). 

Upon  my  strolling  to  the  quarantine  I was 
met  at  the  door  by  a girl  of  fifteen,  attired  in 
the  female  uniform  of  the  institution,  which 
mainly  edUsiMed  of  a blue  frock  nearly  remrih- 
lug  the  ankles,  arid  a White  apron  whichde- 
pemled  front  the  neck  and  shoulder*.  The 
girls,  un/ike  the  boys,  ^erc  e</ rap  pod  with  -shoe* 
and  stock itigsy • a ;v&r£ 

lv  nppeumove.  koom  f»V<>  <>•'•  three  of  variou.v 

sixes  were  eDfcCoiU'ml  .iU  AVoodetJ  swmeTMhnd- 


s 


U'.AV-mO'U. 

•The  speaker,  who  was  ayfuiedrrokin^  hoy  of 
nl^an.  pointed'  to  one  of  twelve  wJV  liy  stutiy 
mg  at  iiU  feet. 

“ Im  be  to  go  out  Wo5f  lor;?**  /ri 
No  f mathey  pdy«:  his  boards  aftd  Wijl  take 
him  away  when  1 ieiu-e.” 

“is  there  ruiv  difference.  in  the  WHY  W* 
treated  berer” 

“ No,  wo  fnve  the  aime ; only  I dotPt 
helm»>  to  mother  Ain-  more/* 

*‘  VouVe  been  preny  Wild,  I su. specr. 11 

“ I don't  kmov;  -Sir.  ” 

i4  i SMjppdity  yob;td  like  to  be  in  the  city  ftgaiti 

il  I tb>u’t  bt'liovc  tboro  is  a hi>y  here  would i id 
rather  he  in  N'ow  xoi  k.^  • 

^ wiiy top- ]z>rz^  : . f ‘ 

“ A i.v,  >vo  cftn  see  things  r.hsre,  iuvd  the  boys 

yd  ih^  city  look*  down  tin  us  her^.y 

^ Fat  you  are  woll  provided  hv:re,  aud  whh 
urh«sc?iHMHs.  You  can  witi  u ml  play,  have, 
luuj.ks  ijnd  »o  forth.  M«my  -d  y^m  Vmven’t  4‘ny 
friends.  'What  would  they  dor" 


discharged  to  new  tihodes,  »atut  IV^ijo<in<ly 
riaired  hr  thorn.  The.  majority  of  the  idrddron 
are  not  vagrants*  nor  ovplvMni  ^f.  Mpj5  dK 
eluirgcd  during  iM(*  but  2>yl)  w^rn  for  judeni" 
txre,  the  rernainder,  1 lf»l, 

rdVatives?.  Many  arn  uilmittcd  purclv  hoi- 
pi  t;d  ease«(* 

I met  a parent  of  two  of  the  jfiir^efv  idifl 
dren  immediately  after  limshutg  the  #k^<*he< 
of  yvliich  1 .Uwt  ^inkc.  lie  'trim  »<n  Htrimbb? 


rtUE  MJaSEIilES  ON.  R 


I/S  ISLAND, 


among 

^xjiaII  fac>^i  ' Their  } 
h&ir  •*&*:  cnt  short  1 
j'.'-»v  ibc;  bat  k «A  • . ;' 

‘jffcs&r  beAdU  iUHl  jotsh-  v 

i f Vvhmd  (heir  ears.  $'j 

A £J  yUJ.  Ol  i'i.sl  - .•  •/  * 

b?>oo ' leaving  the  ® 

4 tni  ranting  Wd;b|Mr  jf 

e-i  u»  cue  rh.o  edcv-i-  /;  ' . ^ A| 

tivo  w.*«<  ^ver:  Hi  * . :•'>  / /• 

|Oeaaa-nt  . fi-iMoner : ,fc^ ' ;®  |gp  yjfr 

l.be  teacher  <*f  the 
m^rlisxtnax.  A love  " 
of  order,  tfr ue- ' 

T^itile.  in  .&£ 

A<  *emU%ji?i,  Jaeoirp  ,■'/•■/,  gw  • . / ; ; ;T  ■ A >- 

v*I  to  be  wmiddered  ; 

*»  I n > j*?c  t v>f ; in  n/or^  thiifi  p tie  seme  * im*  w uch 
as  a iriUHt  £diYA,arfd;  reverent  nu^nfiofe  v^m  W- 
K*i<r<id  oftofo  ihfe While  T uisdfe  a ekfehy 

Being  desiYtnisfnf  £s.$tnming;  ihfc  t*  ytttTt  j&iniu 
uit  the  s*>u?.hdA*tom  extremity  cdThb  grounds,  I 
irjjibtir  prorectkA  much  as  I iln^dwl 
epefianter  toy  FHcu  ds  the  lttvge  twiy^,  Vviife 
«Hff  *netf  ill  lores  jit  id  .*4  1 bei  f gnniii*.  : Whb  a 
•um  eff&ntiiixznixi  I Yotohed  my  «vAy  Jo-migl 
tWin  At  Ust+ hay  mg  rcbnthM.  *1  *md>ef  lev*  ?.«- 
■utAt^s-  to  4*di\tr  >uio^to«  and  tl lilt  falter/*1; 
I v.  fyjol  Wuuie*  ef  th*j  i>j>aTim^ttt  into  which  I 
iiifonicd  m agreeable  relief  to  the 
^jw^hirig. . andy  a*  there 

r - %Q  S4?£/l  ij0g4>rf:r*  iJjnOtig  the  ropt%-  ppstfl, 

and  ladd emp  S ud  dtndy  i d lag* >vci*ed  that X wm 
ml  entirely  slonfe,  </ifri*d  up  W*  a Matr-tvay 
va  vi»  of  jhu  iy>i#vn  lay  a small  boy  with  n 

•^rUideid  mrrl  h^i^cht^g  .itxpres&ioa  Of  fner., 

‘ Tidtm. ysXjL^Ct wfiibi;  t»  v^ry  funny  little  chirp. 

Wixw  t^nld  he  be  dofu^  he<*e.  iiurnmrmtdy  wrt- 
t.r.  vrhr’xd  houf^  while  ail  his  eom]ra!Uuiih  >vere 
h«isy  Qjt  ;pl*y  ? 

’■  *v  Ihe.  Arc  ymi  asleep  V 


PLAYi^fU  HOitOOL. 


44^o,  Sir.n  ; v •■;.  •:'*V..  . 

u Have  you  had  your  dicker  ? Ain't  you 
hungry?;* 
u .Nnt.  Sir/* 

*'  Ale  I «oe.  You’re  thinking  of  your  ftuher. 
Yon  wam  to  go  borne  f’1 
- No,  Sir/’ 

‘ 4 Have  you  Wen  here  long  ?’*  'v  '•  •'.'  '■•• ' ' ; 
u No,  SO:/ 

“II»iveo*i been  jilaying  tliianU  I .hope?’*'... 

' 

AM -ihiflse  0 No,  --Sire r-v  were  deli''/ rod  in  h 

faint  i&tifci  thongh  ijiute  fe^ycetfiiily/  I lilt 


Wrta  all  he  sulFered  Aottu  Ik  Imd  Wn;a  giveTi 
him  l>v  a imll  during  tW  momiog  g.ouv. 

Mv  curiosity  next  led  oic  o>  the  budding 

[»o.4oivconrutnmg;  ako  a C#ynVnasimn,.hht  w]tieh 
■\  was  for  the  rhsc  Of  thc  f * amaU  I |Jkwed 

the  tluTxliold,  {‘hetHi-W^k  Hi  bund,  niid  was 
M*mrdy  sttrveyi  ug  the  imt Wrfwm  througli  ear* 
open  door- when  u put  for  trig  of  many  feettvai- 
heard  ; alivili  crie&  hkhtJtC  vol^'tof  wain  moth 
rnckets  rent  the  uir,  And  fn  ^ tnhmwai  ruore  I, 
an  tmproiened  b*vdielof}  wan  fcum;u tided  by 
Kotne  twi»  fumdrC<l  of  U»e  beings  nn»Ht  fomnda- 
i>)e  to  me.  A stray  vi.Hinu-  tvns  npjiatvutly  con- 
sidered a great  }>iisa  by /thf;(>o  fiyb-yen^AJds.. 
Sly  iirst  impnts^on  wuJS  that  each  af  them  de- 
fired  a piece  of  me.  i felt  as  f suppose  - 1 * ali  i * 
| ver  Xelt  upon  hifi  ftvM  uct|m«ttanee  v\ i th  tire 
Lillipmhum.  riwi  as  liecamc  a prudent  man,  op- 
posed hv  overwhelming  odds,  I estahWheci  tov- 
r r^i f hnrr^tUy  m n corner.  Pnd^  nnairied  me. 
to  summon  an  expression  of  tmUifcreuve  to  my 
countenance,  and  t made  un  attempt  at  a good- 
, nature d 5tuUc\  in  which  l u n fortunately  stu?- 
f ceedeii  tod  well  for  it  imposed  cornpktfdy  upon 
fiIj*T'lhr*e  nttcvidmifH,  who  nmda:  but  hiint  at- 
u-tnptH  to  call  oil  the  children/m^giTiiiig  that 


! i w»3  -grt«uly  enjoyhyg  my  self. 

The  hiST  tuouut  ijaving  yiwid  I did  begin 
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I reassured.  A tickling 
sensation  was  soon  all  I ex- 
perienced, as  fingers  were 
thrust  in  my  pockets.  Each 
child  presented  a most  health- 
ful, cleanly,  mirthful  appear- 
ance. Blue  eyes,  black  eyes, 
gray  eyes,  indexing  every 
variety  of  character,  danced 
about  me ; but  a wild  sense 
of  freedom  was  the  one  thing 
most  plainly  indicated  at  the 
It  w as  odd  to  see 


moment 
the  different  nnlivities  their 
features  declared — an  Infant 
Congress  of  many  nations. 
Here  a large  round  face  spoke 
of  its  German  origin ; lager 
beer  was  yet  in  the  future, 
and  had  conferred  no  sleepy 
There  fair,  curly  hair 


spf  mm  asp<?,ct- 

$Xt-  rtr,d  a 4hggi^d  look  hinted  at 
' English  blood.  Of  French 
raff'  -Wk  parentage  this,  with  its  bright 
black  orbs  and  thin,  pleasure- 
loving  lips;  and  an  unmistak- 
Iff  able  Yankee  that,  with  eute- 
ness  lurking  in  the  corners 
of  its  mouth  and  tn  its  dim- 
pled cheek*.  Young  Paddies 
— red-headed,  brown-headed, 
black  - headed  — whimsically 
grinned  at  me  on  all  sides. 

I held  my  sketch-book  high  over  my  head, 
so  that  its  pages  might  not  be  torn,  and  en- 


lli£  AUTHOR  fcUfclCUINU, 


to  be  somewhat  amused.  The  plump  hand? 
which  stroked  my  clothing  in  every  directior 
were  not  anointed  with  candy,  and  left  no  trace, 
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de&mrfcd  to  jertmr  .<«me  of  the  odd  lit  tie  vis-  j tsdi&dji  ;tft«  .meal:  w‘&*  ftwrtiiiiifc  Tiifciv.  A:spm& 
'Ag^  s*bt/utv  The  »tght  of  the  paper  tu«t  pen- j wht#i -p'lftHrftVivti  Catholic 

dl  rained  thdr  mind*  from  the  idea- that  I was  j wa*  there  evaded  % the  "mairtm,  the  ehiV 
susrply  *di»^«hf.ng'  pvptoy  moth.'.;  a mort<  serious  dmf  repenting  her  words  and  crosxiug  them- 
air  spread  nw  the -ftivemhjy.  &mJ  fcherc  wa*v  a ' wJvuh  tf  .m  conclusion,  while  they  stood  a pace 
•general  tmf<rv : **  But  wt  nan\B  dt>WOVv\  To . distant  l>>im  their  respective  tables,  Then  arose 
bom  the  -continued  jtetatidtv  of  the  com- , a datpa  of  *ppom*  as  each  ehi.Ifl  attacked  insrant- 
tsastii^  wrctnwpftiitcd: in  no  nake 'fcjr  , ly  fJb«*  yi&iida  before  it.  Beef  aonp,  with  the  ac- 

yooup-ter  r!on^hdercd  hunseif  a di*lh^,unhed  cotitpaiiying  bread. and  meat,  formed  the  dinner, 
iiniiddafi],  ktioitfh;  of ‘*JSdw  ifort  &dt  ftjfo  and  potatoes,  boiled  beam  with  pea- 

•ritr.  The  ma^skm  of  rhe  r$qhP*t  was  « dosbc  : *onpj  roast  beef  with  gravy  and  ptmuues,  >ch 
m go ip  llarl^  that  bed tig  t h ep fitt c>  p di  f foVu ght  ■ beefund  eubbage.  arm  on  the  w^Uy  hill  of  fare. 
r.‘rrh  as  regarded  adoption.  Brfcttd  ts  Sttppri«d  ^tirdina  to  the  v.-**nt>  erf 

My  legs  and  arms  proving  msufheumi  to  p»*<?>  ; oath.  .At  broakkmr  the  drink  o ok-o»i  ; at  shp- 
vsni  the  thorough  overhauling  of  my  pvi*»m,  I per,  mi  Ik  and  temr  r-%v*e^nv-;l\  Knives  and 
iwfc#  >ii  tea*  obliged  to  ask  rhe  oniv.o-yo  tr«:e  win  j mrU.  oneo  foriiiihyd  the  children,  have  been 
Irets- peTseeutiuin  In  a moment  ihorvAUer  the  j discarded,  imooutvh  ns  they  vwe  Continually 
pants  ami  wtdm  uprnrtni  of  than*  charge**  were  j appropriated  for  purposes  of  juvenile,  in  gen  uity . 
3urtermg  tip  and  ddwn  ladders  and  b^nred^f  This;  children  rtw  follow  -their  nurural  instinct 
all  over  tbfr  eitetrcjse-rodfn.  Vatfou.+ perkj  am  to  the  inearie  of  conr^ying  food  to  their 
Vnncirm*s‘|>idY»>vlf>(<t*  muscle  had  'been  are)  aired  nimuha  The  meal  was  eaten  in  silence.  A* 
to  * considerable  extent  by  the  ft  tile  chaps,  ten-  j the  sketch  shim's,  two  of  the  lined  of  tables  ware 
der  as  were  their  ages.  I started  titan,  j used  by  girls. 

&octt  in  alarm  .as  some  part  urn  ho  ly  dnngornuy  I The  majority  of  the  children  are  probably 
ehrt*thm  «*>  reached  hv  a gynma>Tt  ; hut  the  ot*  Catholic  parenmg»>  />n>l  tho  nur^i/s  and  m^t- 
fiir  of  the hid  flfot ! ronx  are.  a\w>  Ot  thcu  pH^utMiioih;-  AH  tfonom- 
rn.t?  were  nOCectpeclfivl  byrh^sti,  It  ^vjw:;  iiistitina  *of  C'hrhsttHri?  hr*^  huiv^el  - ixx 

+ -n^nshig  vig*St,  when  one  or  two  cwoog  safe-  mmisterx;  to  ibe  spiritniil  wtvfip*  'A'  Hu*  H iVra- 
i>  tidbit  In  nit  hotdta^'-th^  rho^  i»v’ iimi?  hundH  < erics,  uml  ajx»onp  tlioso  win?  a rid  I tlnimcdvev 

of  the  opportunity-  arc  Kpj sec pai inns,  !htvb< . 
Tbe  v*&»r<»r  meanwhifo  wav,  not  fotgtnf <*n •?.  terians,  and  Metlicwii^U  Tim*  ^andiVy-schitot 
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;iy«jy % the  €;bHc  mtskcT^icJ  i^  ihelio^ 
pital  depm  trnenr,  and  the  corpse  wa*soo<i  on  its 
way  to  -the  cfeit^teVy  belonging  to  tlie  institu- 
tion. Tl&  is  smta^d  in  an  orchard  to  the 
north  of  tht  ^ro^erv  h addings,  and  not  far 
distant  rtn?  imt4flhdi?)g.  Each  grave  t* 
marked  by  a Vmfrw*  board  thrust  upright  at  it® 
head,  and . Containing  >be  number  of  the  order 
of  iwenmw;  So,  $$%i:  with  ft  name  written 


The  schools— iGrtarntto  an d Trim mv— -are  Amtisement^Am* notTackifig*. tn .the-' dtiWnta 

mrftor  the  tkmfcTphttf  the,  Btiard  of  Education,  — their  tmn:he«Uhft4  natur^s<a$  seen,/ 

and  rank  as  Mo.  f»  of  the  Twelfth  Ward.  Thev  fjii‘m4vir*£  tn  ;ny  To  •uhhri  n?  ev^loVvu*  < 
employ'  PC Yenteqn  teacher®,  including  pfrpru  &V*  i v «.•»’  fiS/uipCj  *<v*ufr,  > 

•me;:  Their  regulations  are  thc^e  of  all  thfc 

Uo>ehoo]s  of  the  pity,  Exercise*  eoim««7vi  >*  ••  - • ; : ■ , - </•■/* 

nh*e  oVlork  A. M.,  mid  end  nt  hidf  past  n.:  ■ . . , , . .. 

y . n,  1 iHt  ruction  i s given  (o  all  t In  ms  of 
ftt  fo  receive  it.  The  daily  ntiendanee  Jfww.yr.-u  • . 

— -averaged  5#;k  • Tlie  a;pi>hA*^ip>T:^d';;  . 

mre»»iiuri  pf  the  children  ro  their  studies  ;v:*mv  : 

«ip  to  ih^  staridard  of  pa^i  yours,  and  comik 

buys  arc  aioiasv  inU'uT.I  . ...  .--  ;■  / r>  ' \ 

course,  the  • signal  fir  ut*Lim  en^atvon'f^t^u^  I 

of  the  nidu^tr y \vft,rh  1 snpp..^-  n ,•  ':-  •.  - , 

Unices  them.  Each  laborer  had  h'H  spr  y.  '“/AV  .;.  ' 

■marked  out  for  the  day,  and  bne.  in i ?*«'.,{  v ^ ^ : ; • .’t;- . 

'himself,  ns/*  the  . »».<,  .;K 
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ee$  of  the  Twelfth  r^rrrnr 

W.jrd  Schools.  Mu-  • , 

<■>0,  mtorjr,  and  gay  ‘O 

'ighis  were  in  profit-  r 

^*ri.  A large  tent  5 

covered  multitude 

nuiis  cu-an^es  and 

cakes,  of  which  and 

lemonade  they  had 

each  a sliare.  Upon  -r]km- 

their  return  to  the  '"*l 

Nurseries  they  were 

prvri.icd  with  nnofh-  r .. 

cT  collation.  A mil-  '; 

ltary  drill  has  long 

■k j^gmjSSr 

erti*e$  of  the  insti-  " 

tohon,  and  several 

of  the  boys  are  adepts  ' ' ; 

in  the  mtapfan  and 

»her  performances 

of  a d nan-corps.  One  little  fellow  armed  with 
a fife  was  vaunting  to  me  his  proficiency  on  that 
instrument,  but  as  his  main  idea  was  that  beau- 
ty of  sound  consisted  in  variety,  and  he  sedu- 
ioudy  strove  to  play  three  tunes  at  one*  T tvmU 


T UK  MtUTAKV  DRILL. 

A demand  for  sixty-six  per  week,  I was  told 
by  the  clerk,  was  made  upon  him. 

rge  boys  have  their  swimming-bath 
short  distance  beyond  their  gyninasi- 


situated 

mn,  in  which,  during  proper  weather,  and  tin* 
der  the  guardianship  of  an  officer,  they  may 
sport  to  their  heart*’  content.  I accompanied 
them  once  thither,  and  received  miraerona  in- 
vitations **  to  go  in;”  but  1 was  better  pleased 
to  survey  tlie  two  hundred  disrobed  forms,  as 
they  darted  among  the  bushes  and  into  the 
stream.  They  showed  the  usual  proficiency 
of  boys  in  aquatic  accomplishments—divimr. 


>wWn 
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wiimirir.g.  mulct  wat^fy  after  Uia  Ituliiin  feh-  tirm  vriu*  time*  ^ 

iun,  f i* >o 86TncNi^o11iTigv  tjty^/*  That-  the  dock  at  the  toot  <sf  .fitreyty 

umva*  A • :d*£  (f&  AtHt  activity/  as  though  a prey  ions  to  embarking  oti  iny  many \&wah\i}a# 

aUi\ al  of  porpoises  had  been  caught  ip  a net.  up  the  ri\XT,  by  a middle-aged  woman  of  euro- 

l >VH*  filVOrod  also  V.Uh  U sight  of  li.C  wash- 
ing of  tho  *niaii ’.i?pyfa_tn'tfo  tub  adjoining  their 
exepewa  Mirtn.  Nodrm  of  the  juveniles  being 
$>bi)v«  tin*,  altitude  of  Ui©  cherub#  it  wiw  the 
special  dv-Hgivt  of  t be  old  mndtera  in  art  to  dts 
pb-t,  I t0:  feftv  to  shock  my  reader*  hy  a 1 
portrayal  of  the  scorn*.  The  aspect  of  moat 
w**,,  Th^'Uh  than  Cherubic. 

PncV  in«u)ii  have  Imco . Amn  J doze  at*  i>f  rival* 
in  the  ability  »f 

i>py  ot'  them  to  put  a gicdfc  round  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes, /-&«£<>  that  space  of  tifjic^ 

many \vt»r^ ^nxKHt?  tii  ecm^unm  in  puttjnjg  one 
about;.. tiieiTf*dyas,  AU  of  thcnb  yvdpjd  have* 
beim  happy,  S >h>  *n#fc  vd  - 

And  in  t he  cosii uuo  i n wh  ir4» 

PonBHoo<i  U)  tTm  in*iftutbin  are  noi  i-U  f>e^ 
queue  a?  ontild  hg  de^LmL  Two  utthre-c  pratae- 
worthy  ntdlvidpaU  rife  eopspi/-Ufma  by  reason 
of  aim-pal.  proton  tat  ion  1 y one;  refurnish- 

ing theTibrarics  with  a cbpVeiV^deetioft  of  lkmk$ 

Six  band  red  basiketM  of  ;au«thct 

gentleman  wnfc.  in  the  habit  f>f  inyndmg  at  each 
season,  and  a fndy  Tost  year  ?muU*her  fifteenth 
gift  of  ddU<  ftTnf 

oe'etidianafty  arrive,  ’.  ■ ; . 

The  MuaauiTi  exhibits  irKuneutoes  of  yi$i t dys, 
and  calls  attention  to  some  d|?tingui>itud  names 
through  acabmet  containing  YarjouH  gorgeous 
banners.  Among  theve  one  of  the  most  notice* 

; Ab&  wui$  jjj  |l|  .IMlMjlJlM 

through  his  ad mi ml,  Meho med  Pas&u,  in  the 
Vj&r  I Ai$.  Prince  Napoleon's  gift  is  to  he  r£~ 

niprkevl  hv  the  golden  hues  w 
eofi/rA  of  F runeo. 

'Opfi^v/  rt’OrtpC  ; anft  /*?f  ’ Balti- 

more an  d P hiiadhlptu a &r$ 

' specimens 

As  1 woDduii  mv  wav  to  the  bp*qnlii}£iTw(v? 
atmveted  by  rim  uppcimuu.£  of  Tnuny  tidY;  l^tid 
ere utures  iii i rrupiug  ia  the  i " I tifabis’'  tf m^ev  ’' 

*1,  Ih^ppy,  *’  ami  asked  for  pennies.  I was  glad 
to  behy  ri  retreat*  atid  ierutini/.e  them  *t«  they 
iinttefingly  giiztuj  upou  inc  from  a window. 

Tlrejr  ages  ranged  from  throe  to  dive.  Tdmy 
seemed  rocO  o si  d er  C x is  t ruce  ext  re  m c lj'  dcdightc; 
fill,  anti  rubbed  their  fmmfc  uguaisf  one  anoth- 
er in  a very  aiTecf  iortatc  w-tvyv  ' ’ (>ue;  u yomig 
TentOTi,  of  robust  frame  n 
Siitrud  nt  a gig;itaicAi'm-olter^  ,^irrxfey#d  ute’  ifi 
the  most  patronizing  maiih^y-^^embSc^^  I 

fauuy^  thi^  Vtyde.'in  >rhfrth.  the,  Kldg  Of 

ragarded  Gulliver.  Fmm  hf 

eye  at  one  time  J judged  he  nvits-  ihinktH^  of 
t!i«  period  when  ‘he.  would'  bo  able  to  \ amptish 
um  in  a lu»xMg-m&tch» 

Children  much  heJnw  the 


mmm 


~ : ■ 


AJt  UKVOUrt  OF  ItAJUEa. 


the  Iront  *0i  of  the  prison-Yan  or v ‘ Black  Ma~ 
ti a ' utj <i  j » r< »cecd  to  the  steamboat,  She  iya^ 
id Wujs  uyconipuiiiad  by  one  or  two  bcind)e$  o.i* 
v 55llVlvr  tluaiitd.  from  which  faint  cries  at  times 
proceed e»h  Conversing  vvltli  her  t hmnied  ii 
was  her  business  to  convey  foundJm#*  frotn  tfic 

presented  by  the  Sulrati  of  Turkey  j to  theiv  proper  re*:cpt»ude  in  rbi' Alms-house-. 

Oim  A day  for  years  she  hud  brought.  thW-  ? the 
number  sometime  reaching  four  or  -even  five. 
$fpht  adorn  the  j Slie  seemed  filled  with  mingled  pity  und  con- 
One  of  thy  large from  j 'tempt  for  t he  w orld.  The  ages  of  the  children 
of  the  J-*yue  aivX  Jliimnotj  | vary  from  four  day*  to. two  c*t  three  yoors— by 

fa r the  greatc.r  majoi*! iy  facing  hejow  . eight: 
“months.  They  -rcach  flhi  of  tho 

nitYsipuprs  \iv  h Y*ti0g  i>(  w.  have 

beep  confided  jii  OiiVs  in  xtftgox  to  the  4K^U*ut- 
ary  cafe  jvf  1 >pmi' idepi - hinking  goptlrmutt,  the 
to i *tl) ct’>  never  again  uppeariug;  othor^  lmv«- 


thre^  «rd 

not  fidmissible  at  'RinPbin'iN  islftin'4/' 

til  the  Ftipfidrntg  Ho*pirn)  .a  deporfmeuc  ?>f  tliC 

Alms-Iiouse  an  Black weil  -i  iBlafid,  MV  iiu«n- 


Go  gle 


m Kmmmum  m rasbau/s,  islakd- 


the  h&ftds  pfi  two 
kindly  ofd  * OHtetii 
For . -couveniejrcc 
sake  they  were 
ranged  in  n ct  vela  on 
the  Ijoor,  They  w*te 
jilniut  Ivr.  y&*r*  of 
ug<V  their  intelli- 
gences fully  awak- 
ening, itpd  the  won- 
dering glances  they 
dire  tv  around  iheuji 
ffileif  the  ohsoner 
With:  md  thoughts. 

A in pthx'%  tender 

(iiye.  they  were  never 
to  know ; that  atten- 
tion to  f heir ignorant 
q u e8t  i oui  rigs  tiwt)  ril- 
ed to  more  foriimate 
e 1 1 i Ulreii  w as  never  to 
he  theirs ; if!  nompprfttive  Jonefutess  mast  they 
soTm  Rid  infantile  problems  which  perplexed 
them.  In  another  year  they  won  id  be  removed 
to  liimlaWV  Island.  Before  returning  thither 
I may  'mention  that  u number  of  abandoned  in- 
ftuitft  left  at  No.  1.  Bond  .Street  are  planed  by 
the  Buperinteudent  of  Outdoor  Boor  in  ihe 
charge  of  com|K? ten K women  in  the  city-  'flu^e 
n arses,  mainly  widows,  hare  payments  made 
them  regularly  every  other  Friday,  %vcrcl 
children  kr&  annually  adopted  from  il»e  Aiiu$~ 
house; 

The  grounds  of  {he  iTaquuil  on 


jttfjwpsp  tap  >.a.kus  jiAme^-Awwa-uuosi, 


rhildren  were  rdthe  time  within  them.  I.  had 
the  >5tibf?>cnort  in  ane  instance  to  behold  trip- 
Ter  0 of  these  healthy  and  beautiful, 

i*£  c hliMi  *»irkivL  - : . 

Two  stuff  o re  res- 

V 5ft, nr  irt  thjfc  bospimL  A matron  and  two  nnrs- 
the  paid  finph.vee^  of  the  bureau. 
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Randall’s  Island  are  pleasingly  laid  out  in  walks 
bordered  by  box,  and  are  filled  with  flowers  of 
divers  hues,  and  a variety  of  trees  and  foliage. 

I was  accompanied  through  the  wards  of  one 
building  by  a most  lady-like  matron,  who  pos- 
sessed, nevertheless,  a very  energetic  manner. 
The  snow-white  counterpanes,  the  well-scrubbed 
floors,  the  agreeable  atmosphere,  the  aspect  even 
of  elegance  which  pervaded  the  apartments,  tes-  j 
tified  to  her  worth  as  a superintendent.  The  j 
walls  were  profusely  decorated  with  highly-col-  j 
ored  prints,  of  a character  to  suit  the  childish 
taste,  while  dolls  with  gay  dresses  and  a variety 
of  toys  helped  to  enliven  the  scene.  The  na- 
ture of  the  diseases  of  some  of  the  children  per- 
mitted them  to  run  about,  and  they  presented 
a quite  happy  appearance.  The  ideas  one  is 
accustomed  to  associate  with  childhood  were 
utterly  unfounded  in  respect  to  others;  their 
sad,  resigned  look  was  pitiable  to  behold.  Such 
were  they  whom  I sketched — the  deformed, 
sickly  in  constitution,  the  cripples.  These  form 
a yearly  increasing  burden  to  the  management, 
as  they  seldom  gain  health,  and  are  rarely  re- 
moved by  relatives.  The  sex  of  the  patient  is 
little  considered  as  regards  its  location  in  the 
wards.  Classification  is  made  simply  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  the  complaints.  The 
average  daily  census  of  the  Hospitals  is  200. 
Ninety-six  was  the  number  of  children  in  the 
building  I examined.  There  is  one  attendant 
to  every  ten  patients. 

The  reports  are  very  creditable  to  the  med- 
ical department.  Of  1475  cases  treated  during 
the  year  1866  but  171  died.  It  is  noticeable 
that  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  die  have  been 
received  direct  from  the  city  and  quarantine. 
Epidemics  peculiar  to  children  occasionally  pre- 
vail, such  as  the  measles  and  ophthalmia. 
There  were  25  deaths  by  cholera  last  year,  15 
of  which  were  idiots ; 54  cases  of  that  disease 
appeared.  The  resident  physician  has  a staff 
of  two  assistants.  , 

The  reader  will  see  in  the  centre  of  the  draw- 
ing of  a hospital  ward  a little  girl  exulting  in 
an  immense  chignon.  This  juvenile  votary  of 
fashion  finds  her  greatest  solace  during  illness 
in  the  appendage.  I was  told  that  she  cried 
bitterly,  and  refused  to  be  comforted,  until  she 
was  allowed  to  wear  it.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
ladies  I will  descend  to  minutise : It  was  orna- 
mented at  its  apex,  where  it  joined  the  head, 
by  a huge  bow  of  white  satin  ribbon,  whence 
extensive  streamers  of  the  same  material  de- 
pended, one  on  either  side.  As  Luther  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  so  stood  she  in  the  presence  of 
the  ridiculing  smiles  of  the  nurses.  She  knew 
what  was  right,  and  was  resolved  to  maintain 
it.  Energy,  or  “ back  head”  (whiefi  Mr.  Beecher 
informs  us  are  well-nigh  synonymous  terms), 
was  certainly  not  wanting  to  her. 

The  Idiot  Asylum  stands  at  the  rear  of  the 
Hospitals,  with  its  front  toward  the  main  ave- 
nue of  the  Island.  It  is  built  of  fine  brick,  and 
its  architecture,  though  simple,  is  elegant.  The 
present  edifice  was  constructed  in  1860.  My 


i attention  was  especially  directed  to  the  school 
therein,  and  I made  the  inspection  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices — Commissioner  Bowen, 
i the  then  President  of  the  Board,  having  the 
kindness  to  introduce  me  to  the  teacher.  This 
young  lady  had  repaired  to  the  State  Asylum 
for  Idiots  at  Syracuse,  and  there  familiarized 
hirself  with  the  method  of  instruction  success- 
fully pursued  by  Dr.  Wilbur.  The  school  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  in  October,  1 866.  The 
principal  object  sought  is  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  idiots  for  useful  occupations.  “To  this 
end  simple  and  rational  means  are  employed  to 
develop  and  improve  both  the  physical  and  men- 
tal powers.  The  intellect  is  awakened  by  judi- 
cious discipline  to  a better  comprehension  of 
the  social  relations,  and  the  capacity  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  these  relations 
is  increased ; the  senses  are  instructed ; the  af- 
fections are  cultivated ; will  strengthened,  obe- 
dience and  self-control  secured,  and  vicious,  dis- 
agreeable habits  corrected.  In  like  manner,  by 
progressive  muscular  exercises,  the  enfeebled 
body  is  invigorated.” 

The  school  wfas  started  with  twenty  pupils  of 
various  ages,  from  eight  to  fourteen.  Addi- 
tions to  the  number  have  been  since  made,  and 
one  bulky  youth  seemed  to  me  near  twenty. 
Several  of  them  had  once  no  sense  of  color,  not 
being  able  to  distinguish  white  from  red.  For 
these  various  cups  and  balls  were  provided,  each 
couple  embodying  one  of  the  several  primaty 
hues.  A rather  well-featured  jnvenile,  but  with 
hair  encroaching  on  her  forehead  alnfost  to  the 
eyebrows,  succeeded,  in  response  to  the  short, 

I quick  orders  of  the  instructress,  in  placing  a red 
ball  in  a green  cup,  and  a blue  ball  in  a black 
one ; though  she  hesitated  at  times,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  knew  all  the  colors  at  last.  Oth- 
ers, who  had  been  so  ignorant  of  form  that  they 
could  not  comprehend  the  difference  between  a 
square  and  a triangle,  were  now  brought  for- 
ward, and  with  apparent  effort  inserted,  as  di- 
rected, an  octagon  in  an  octagonal  opening,  a 
triangle  in  a triangular,  showing  at  the  age  of 
twelve  a knowledge  of  geometry  that  was  prob- 
ably not  surpassed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  before 
the  age  of  one.  Similar  means  of  giving  them 
initiatory  lessons  in  arithmetic  existed.  Spell- 
ing was  taught  by  familiarizing  the  eye  of  the 
pupil  with  the  appearance  of  certain  short  words, 
proceeding  thence  to  the  composite  letters.  A 
card  was  held  before  one  of  these  beginners.  It 
contained  cat,  in  large  characters. 

“What’s  that?” 

“Dog.” 

“What?” 

“Cat.” 

“ What’s  that  letter?” — the  speaker  pointing 
to  the  first, 

“C.” 

“ Do  you  find  it  in  this  ?” — the  word  lock 
being  held  up.  A nod  in  response. 

“ Point  it  out.” 

Thus  a knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is  acquired. 

A spirit  of  emulation  and  the  desire  to  learn 
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md  the  said  with  pride,  u he  can  read  well,  as  you 
* see.”  This  interesting  individual,  some  six- 
>rae  did  teen  years  of  age*  did  not  look  like  an  idiot,  and 
simple,  had,  I surmised,  started  in  life  with  some  prob- 
an  in-  lem  he  was  determined  to  solve,  and  which  had 
r faces,  hitherto  consumed  the  whole  of  his  valuable 
lone  by  lime. 

eatures  Throngha  boy  who  had  accompanied  me  to  the 
ho  had  cemetery  I had  been  informed  of  the  residence 
(id  had  here  of >l such  a funny  man,  with  such  a very 
it  was  little  head  and  big  mustache,  who  ran  out  at 
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't  ■ A- ere 

l met  by  tim  pTfcsenta w me  %$  ft;'W;,wfe 
P ' Jiad  nop£ :-^at^v^r.J‘:  mi  :hjtwtfw<:erf.  u? 

worst  hoy  ok  tV  lMi.THl.  31-  hiiti  lie*:)!  xx- 
V •v'imc,ut«d  with  iri  di*  *»r*  way*,  . Mood  <us* 
riu^fh  ,4pd  fajif  r eoehm  £vll 

’.#  £#£cf  ii|)Ojr  WtoV  EJtv  sva*  #$!&&  Wantt^, 

: v><«^e»]4iei!rit*  of  owning  but oh&yjigit.  (ion:.  - 
; ff>v^fatioTi  iot  feg  lo^  &tnl  tddoro  vp p^uratxe '■& 
t *<}«$%  rpe  feel  kykfsb.  to  Vmteu  %k  *bv  ferine 

Uv?  tvlifcl{  tur  wus  ih£  xMtl 

eiio^Ir  wn£.thfc  <ause  of  hh  rtmtjh.aiynii  h*-v~ 
i»i^  lost  his  !ifcgt\i*$  pit  ? lit  ra  iton d~ it u ck  ) ft  tVrder 
j O'  s {ho  jt$£  a}|f)fciircd  tt>  be  rlw 

• fit  (mmtKjP  fit Qngxf&i  V&urp  e had  bis? 

\ R|»ri  tud«vl>ni  in  u dir^^rW/>n  woojd  hast  .jpt£p 
js'fit  He  hail  been  that  morning  coaviyt^d  of. 
-•'•  ftiinj?  jewelry  from  a matron! 
u Show'  him  hwN  Sir. * 

•'Wjinnj.  bent  Jn* '.solitary  tlvimib  wifi)  the  nr- 
most  horn  Jniia  nee  and  showed  me  how, 

4/  We  triple  qtiile  h pet  of  that  lw/r  when  be 
first  mne  here.”  *oid  the  warden,  > 5 but  (krt's 
nothing'  ouvbe  done  with  him/1 

A ft  o r * k\v  momenta  f><  r rh  er  crsnyuf^/ctioti 
with  ttvAt  kimil^v  gentlcmnh 
himself  in  facMluatuig  ifiomir*  form  v ac^iJireut^u: 
cdthe|nfotniab»Jti  hnihadtrecl  b.iM^fUiiXyp  h*uic: 
him  » ■final  £uodd>y~-ii*I  now  d$  tho  r*&<h?n 
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4."  life-'  If  ' 

,:J  i;m- idvv  i*At  mSh-~‘ 

‘/’v  \%*fl  ir*r$':nhl  &v;j.  '<%&- 

* K* 'l  •>«/■». '•N»^  tJ‘»i 

J.i.  .».  .VfrnTjJ;'-  v jfcg.  Mi 

y*.-fW h'f-Gfy*?:  V,*U, txJ  'ft.- 

>v  k^H»vs;a;':ii('.  jj'  l*  y 

ir’^tiC  Vniji-<^vi»vvf  ^ -Mi«-  »s.t*  d> 

tfMlWflMuj  Clmrt  for  *T)fnV  land  \vuiti»  u <lav  « vov’.vjH  or’ 
rtiv  iuiiivfc«lm«hte‘  islands  vG-iy-  iue  Idonm*;,  mui  ^ forth.  The  Gulf •Stmai*  ikHvitij*; 

ftbrefe*  ire/ect  WiSiM  ja  nut  c-d  .lA  ' And  the  Gulf  -Stream  was  Hghi:  <;>n  t|i^ 

6 fAt>v»»njn«;  nf  m?  arrival  wt  Gnivmnj^jdfh;  town  on  tire  Norman  cm*i  I wn*  uldo  <<»  -'imp 
huj^cr^  iv>  the  tigiy  >il<|  Ktf  ithM  ^ the  Stfliuui  and  the  wet,  dulled*  sweuruiir  firtv- 

followed  Wni  kss  n hitfowis  v)^nt<>ni-ff^^^in  Here  at  my  t li Arming  quarters  in 


^odr 

tetfF-J  i»  dive  £?u%d‘ 

(HU  Otr  MjT?i 
t»0'i>.  ivf  - t.V<v  ^4T|p'l^'*‘>'d  htt> 

X'f  *T  i>*».u  ~ - d\W  jhj  i$J.  v> % * Ti'ir) 'ttfyj 
Mv-ioA'el ; *■»  '\vis£ii\t<;hi  !w^/  *$$^0 
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this  Virgin  of  the  Forest  is 
meant  for  the  Madonna  or 
for  a priestess  of  the  Dru- 
ids. \V  as  it  Mary  ? wa_s 
it  Veiled*?  There  is  no 
cross  nor  inscription.  The 
crown  is  apparently  of 
bay-leaves,  and  the  wo- 
man much  more  resem- 
bles a fine  Norman  woman 
than  the  conventional  Vir- 
gin. However,  the  work 
is  a beautiful  one.  and  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  most 
lovely  retreats.  The  peas- 
antry regard  it  with  the 
most  tender  awe,  and  sa- 
lute it  as  Noire- lkime~des~ 
Ikn.% . They  regard  the 

image  ns  connected  with 
the  fortunes  of  their  vil- 
lage ; and  this  faith  does 
not  seem  to  have  been 
shaken  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  one  of  the 
homes  of  Trout  tile  was 
desolated  by  the  cholera  in  1&3I,  and  in  the 
following  year  their  houses  were  swept  away 
by  a terrific  tornado. 

Charles  Moatn  was  the  ColnmbuM  of  Trou- 
ville.  lip  to  the  year  preceding  the  cholera  it 
had  been  as  unknown  for  nearly  three  centu- 
ries as  any  region  of  Western  Europe.  In  that 
year  Charles  Mcorin,  the  most  celebrated  ma- 
rine-painter of  Paris,  was  exploring  the  coast 
for  fine  &e«-view.s,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by 
the  lovely,  lonely  crescent  beach  of  Trouville. 
On  this  beach  he  pitched  his  tent  and  set  up 
his  easel.  The  peasants  gathered  shyly  about 
him,  wondered  at  him  and  his  tent  with  barba- 
rous simplicity,  hovered  about  the  shore  in  their 
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hunting-dogs  and  horns  and  fire -arms  are 
myth*.  This,  too,  was  the  region  of  Robert  ie 
Diable — a Diabk  who  could  not  have  been  so 
black  after  nil,  for  the  quaint  little  church  which 
he  built  still  stands  on  a peak  overlooking  the 
whple  country.  Here  also  are  to  ho  found  the 
ruins  of  the  old  abbey,  according  to  some  ro- 
mantic historians,  where  the  nuns  were  shut 
up  in  their  vaults  for  their  sins,  whence  they 
arise  only  when  the  Dark  Powers  evoke  them 
for  the  temptation  of  youth  by  those  bewitch- 
iug  jjosat  with  which  all  who  have  heard  and 
seen  Meyerbeer’s  great  opera  are  familiar.  The 
ruins  are  quite  faithfully  reproduced  by  the 
scene-painters. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  earliest  ,t  __.,y  ^ 

settlers  of  these  regions  should 
have  had  no  such  habit  as  the 
Egyptians  and  others  of  the 
Southern  tribes  of  writing  on 
their  monuments  something  (if 
their  history.  We  know  that  j 
the  crosses  or  Druidieal  stones 
which  we  so  frequently  en-  ;/• 
counter  were  placed  in  com- 
memoration of  important 
events  and  incidents,  hut  what 
they  were  there  arc  no  cunei-  ^ 

form  or  other  inscriptions  to 
report.  This  is  the  more  won-  Hf  jR| 
derfnl  because,  while  there  is  J83L. 
no  trace  of  the  art  of  writing, 
the  monuments  often  testify  gWKfeT 
to  a skill  fur  greater  than  one  jHaM 
can  find  in  more  southern  and 
Oriental  works.  The  most 
beautiful  of  these  relics  is  one  aHK8M|^8KJ 
named  by  the  peasants  / ' ^ • - 

VI  fry  c (7i  Foret,  It  is,  how- 
ever,  difficult  to  know  whether 
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m much  sidtl  of  the  rogbhy 
x i sited  the  picture*  f.r  Moz£u. 
The result  of  which  «ib,  he 

tv.  ordered  hi*  hea«)  Xu  jut*' 
w eeed  ai  ohee  to  wd 

ii'iV*  0$"**  l^c  entire  shore  oq 
j^v  both  .-ikies-  of  the  rh^n-  Tongue 
M far  ri<r  the  beach  <j.vv»>ud6ti. 
The  agent  proeiMded  tu  oftei 
5h*- ! h»  thy ' hdiabitaqi*  tmi  thon- 
mv'te  f »c  all  die  bind, 

Bor  niMu-.r  wind,  lung  between 
4hhh;  TAhitM  hwiV  the  Water, 
th/yirhwAey  ?o  ht*  <is.<irit»ateO 
^ v!  ihetfi  m proportion 

Wjif}  % fgoperl  ies, 
hhd  y sihh’M^nt  number  of 

•Vf  viii:r:  in  \.ho,  SC*  fttld  flit 

frmiojp  of  the  hfeWh  being 
TeriGiVvirid  16  them.  The  *j>©6~ 
pie  had  k **  iv 

PJt  \v}>At  Vh^|r  V>}irhtJi(l  do  With  lid® 
'•■  h.c-t  i the  pom  f!  ami  whetfir 


^kf«' Wte  right  _iW  ,t)idv -should 
tftko  inch  • •<«>...  iuftminast 
//•*•;  .;  /;  y/j  ,\’  * and  not- wither  doufims  him  ffc 

a innm‘i<\  They  ma  in  fast  )r 
hot!  little  hk>v  that  so  much  wealth  existed  in 
th*  wtvcbih  Svmyevei;  they  resolved  iiv  pocket 
M?  hoeoimr  ffeh«  for  nr'  fume  in 
Ti’uuviihr  W hs  eipml  to  tt-  loui*  d ot  in  Pnn>. 

The  next  move  of  the  wmary  wa#  to  die. 
Nermheleas,  hb  jwr<ih;is.e  passed  into  wise 
humlsr  i should  judge;  for  soon  Frhicfe,  Mtirat 
svm  fuduired,  probably  by  the  elmnee.  of  a good 
bargain,  to  purchase  llie  old  Chateau  d‘ Agues- 
peau,  the  apiuent  huming-seat  of  the  Chaticel- 
lm*  dbAguesseau,  out  of  which,  the  Prince  made 
a m»wjr  b&uutftd  summer,  residence,  . $h»hw?- 
cjmmtiy  the  spcvul&torsTwbo .by  ??#  tfpte:  had. 
bought  iip  Trouvillc,  defefriHHed  TP  li&h dof  $)£ 
f^hiOhuhjts  oyq$d  of  Paris,  with  it  Uili  biggpf 
had  than  fh*  Prince.  they  bidoeed  \he 

poke  do  Morny  to  pay  o y ds  i t to  ;»  gecuiermiU 

who  bad  a cottage  there.  The  Duke  e*fr#j 


-*S‘  T..V- ,?8I  Vui4lA  os  Till?  rootax.  ••; 

rt:dc*  hf»sj^  lev  took  At  hidb  forgot  thetV  rmissAht 
«ad  jhrimyrir  a to)  rtiwiv  tfvuuie^  wifb  hjju  tor 
bresid.  ntu]  xyuiw  He  might  fetidly 

hire  hcaambi  ihtr  bhaiM'*rc.r  of  Trou^dJew  b) 
die  fehg  torbmng?  ali  the  young  girl*  of  t)»c  yil- 
heaimfUl  they  iVere  and  are ^ came 
the  ?h<;.*re  to  bathe,  and.  lie  tnm%fc.ro  «i 
f irniH  to  the  farc-g?  omal  of  hia  puture-i. 
;At  nmgth  he  had  finished  three  pictures  ami 
th^  of  Pam  awaited  them  > so,  albeit 

;!hct?*:'.yi-*dre  50tae’  sigh'd  on  aecnant  of  a hrighi- 

eved  X&rmAh  gfriy  ^fr»®»nV  tent  hud  *mo  moru^ 
WJcif"  ?”■  fhe  *1  is trcHs  of;  win 
vUhtge,  Tfhi.ch  no  draibr  act  h'cmKa  on  the  spot, 
v feph  ihe  not  *Uifp  le  presen  t,  v 

Jlte  pamyngy  of  -SC^a^lie . •_i%v.bVi;>U!=  ; 

Motiu  exhrMtyd  in  the -Sulon  of  V^h!t  furnished 
ii w giwt  Vyent  of  that  year.  / UTte  fe- 

salt  w&»  that  Tronptle 
sic*  i«.aig  i?nif-nTfed  with 

affiatii.  And  after  the.  . 
irtiru  rnine  the  Bohemi- 
an^ v’dh  Alexarulrc  Pii- 
asus  at  tbeir  bead.  Do-  * 

AktMC’l'tyy  * T1  . 


laaa  xrrote 
Cf^py  . tW^V  stViijt  th^  ;r. 

ytfntrahVng  of  the  r 
khid  of;  Idis  eit  r 

I htt>e  not  read  M 
h,  Pit  \t  gfcnml  iiifg^M 

^anor»i  at  Tfntv?>lf^k  3 

IKy  ‘)ww*k  hrolight/  dnwu  ^ 
'OWpc  of  A0({  ^1 

who  found  here  ^ 
oS  »hc  -rimpluhy  uT?i|* 
beamy*  of  Brogue 
^sT  yhr.  Wighne>% 
p^rph\  A)  1a«st.  an  old  ? 
raepi?y  3n  hearing 
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saw,  and  was  conquered.  The  Parisians  soon 
learned  that  the  Duke  was  building  a beau- 
tiful summer  chateau  at  TrouviHe,  Dieppe 
heard  tremblingly  that  a rival  had  suddenly 
sprung  into  existence  only  a few  hours  distant, 
which  could  offer  bathers  soft  sands  for  their 
feet  instead  of  the  cruel  shingles  with  which 
she  had  so  long  lacerated  the  heels  and  ruined 
the  tempers  of  the  public.  Tronville,  which 
owes  its  discovery  to  Mozin,  owes  its  existence 
as  a watering-place  to  Do  Moray.  No  sooner 
had  he  built  his  prerty  chateau  than  there 
branched  and  budded  out  on  each  side  of  it 
chateaux,  casinos,  marches,  hotels,  and  the  ir- 
repressible Eglise  Evangelique,  trying  to  glare 
down  the  surprised  little  Catholic  church.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  great  bathing-shores  of  Europe 
have  been  made  by  the  flunkyism  which  flits 
about  some  king  or  duke.  King  George  made 
Brighton,  Leopold  Osteml,  and  Napoleon  Biar- 
ritz. 

But  never  did  a dignitary  have  a pnrer  taste 
than  he  who  made  Trouville,  which  alone  among 
the  watering-places  I have  seen  blends  com- 
pletely the  smooth,  scented  sand-beach  with  in- 
land verdure*.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  hated  Brigh- 
ton because  mne  could  not  find  there  a tree  to 
hang  one's  self  on  when  the  desire  to  do  so 
arose,  as  it  naturally  must,  would  have  found 
his  Happy  Valley  hero.  Yesterday,  while  bath- 
ing on  the  regular  beach,  I heard  the  song  of  a 
*kv-iark  its  it  rose  from  a field  not  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  the  brown  thrush  and  another 
bird,  whose  rich  note  I had  never  before  beard, 
making  its  charming  chorus.  And  I am  re- 
minded here  that  it  seems  to  me  that  though 
the  artists  and  men  of  letters  bare  done  some- 
thing of  their  duty  toward  Tronville,  the  natu- 
ralists can  not  have  found  their  wav  here  in 
great  numbers.  I have  seen,  only  a few  steps 
from  the  end  of  the  sandy  crescent,  as  rich  n 
conglomerate  as  l have  ever  read  of.  This 


hard  slab  has  been  hared  by  the  sen  to  the 
length  of  fifty  ond  the  w idth  of  four  or  five  feet, 
and  is  absolutely  made  up  of  the  finest  fossils, 
such  a»  ammonites,  ceplmlnspidar,  spirifirs,  etc, ; 
and  all  along  the  high  racks  which  curve  away 
from  the  beach,  as  they  do  from  the  small  eim- 
eter  bathing- place  at  Newport,  there  are  traces 
enough  of  the  olden  time  when,  a*  Horace  tells 
us.  Prof  (-us  drove  his  flocks  u in  nifo  s n's>  » 
montes,"  Indeed,  there  are  in  the  garden  of 
the  hotel  where  I write  this  three  or  four  fass.il 
ammonites  more  than  u foot  in  diameter,  which, 
would  be  worth  their  weight  in  silver  to  some 
museums,  hut  are  used  here  for  border  orna- 
ments. 

It  is,  however,  hard  to  find  time  to  look 
shoreward,  or  to  hammer  among  the  black 
rocks,  when  the  eye  is  ever  solicited  by  the 
purple-robed  coast.  In  the  morning  we  watch 
the.  gleams  of  Havre  in  the  distance,  and  the 
ships  riding  out  to  sea:  but  what  pen  can  de- 
scribe the  splendors  of  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing! I discover  here  that  we  have  ft  misfor- 
tune with  all  our  American  bathing-shores  in 
that  they  front  eastward.  Tronville  stretches 
westward,  and  when  the  sun  is  declining  the 
three  mile*  of  sand  is  transformed  to  one  vast 
pearl  rimmed  with  gold.  One  detects  here  the 
artist  that  paints  all  the  shells  engaged  in  his 
work,  as  the  lingering  pools  or  moistures  along 
the  margin  of  the  low  tide  glow  with  all  their 
tints  ond  shade*.  At  night  we  have  once  had 
a kind  of  natural  fire- works  on  the.  sea.  I have 
hut  twice  seen  this  splendid  phenomenon,  and 
in  both  cases  on  this  channel.  It  is  precisely 
as  if  an  aurora  borealis  had  fallen  out  of  the 
sky  into  the  sea,  except  that  I did  not  observe 
the  red  tints  of  the  aurora.  There  were  the 
same  shooting  lights,  the  Mime  perpetual  shirt- 
ing; and  the  effect  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
luminous  yellow  shafts  bv  the  curling  waves  is 
truly  magnificent.  At  times  the  fires  were 
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greenish,  but  they  were  always  brilliant,  and 
stretched  along  the  shore  up  and  down  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  and  for  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  out  on  the  water  from  the  beach. 
At  times  the  sea  seemed  literally  to  be  burning, 
and  the  waves  seemed  to  hiss  as  under  heat. 
It  was  so  light  at  midnight  that  I could  see 
vessels  at  a considerable  distance  out.  I have 
looked  in  vain  in  the  scientific  books  for  any 
explanation  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon. 
There  are  speculations  enough,  however,  and 
these  seem  to  be  chiefiy  that  the  little  aquatic 
molecules  or  zoophytes  cause  them  under  cer- 
tain meteorological  conditions.  Some  observ- 
ers have  declared  that  they  have  discovered  a 
certain  glutinous  quality  in  this  luminous  water 
when  it  has  been  placed  under  the  microscope. 
M.  Masch  has  given  an  ingenious  view,  which 
those  who  care  to  pursue  th^  subject  will  find 
stated  and  reviewed  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
Mon  dee  for  December,  1864.  He  seems  to  have 
looked  carefully  through  Pliny  and  all  other 
ancient  writers,  but  could  find  among  their  mi- 
Qute  comments  on  natural  phenomena  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  that  of  the  so-called  sea-phos- 
phorescence. One  of  the  Plinys  alluded  to  a 
light  emitted  by  sea-weeds,  and  the  other  to  a 
light  emitted  by  a certain  kind  of  medusa,  but 
these  only  show  the  more  certainly  that  the 
magnificent  phosphorescence  now  to  be  wit- 
nessed on  the  coasts  where  those  writers  resid- 
ed was  never  seen  by  them.  M.  Masch  con- 
cludes, therefore,  that  we  are  witnessing  nowa- 
nights,  at  rare  intervals,  a spectacle  which  was 
not  possible  at  that  early  period.  The  destruc- 
tion, he  supposes,  of  whales  and  other  big  fishes 
and  monsters,  which  have  been  gradually  dis- 
appearing before  man  and  his  ships,  has  been 
the  means  of  enormously  increasing  the  num- 
bers of  the  medusm  and  infusoria  which  nour- 
ished those  monsters.  No  longer  devoured  in 
the  ratio  of  their  multiplication,  they  are  filling 
the  sea  with  their  phosphorescent  light.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I observed  that  a long  and 
cold  storm  followed  each  of  the  nights  in  which 
I saw  these  lights. 

There  is  about  these  peasants,  as  about  the 
birds  and  flowers,  a happy,  easy  look,  as  if  they 
had  never  been  frightened.  They  will  be,  of 
course.  Trouville,  which  has  swiftly  gained  a 
population  of  six  thousand,  will  no  doubt  have 
sixty  after  a little  ; and  all  the  peasants  will  be 
well  dressed,  the  flowers  replaced,  and  “Z)e- 
fe*du"  written  over  the  mosses  on  which  I lay 
this  morning  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds 
responded  to  by  those  of  the  fishing-girls  among 
the  rocks.  Beauty,  it  has  been  said,  has  but  a 
moment’s  existence  in  any  one  thing — a mo- 
ment before  which  it  is  unripe,  after  which  over- 
ripe ; and  I can  not  promise  any  reader  that  he 
will  ever  see  this  marvelous  place  with  all  the 
tints  which  it  wears  now.  The  boulevard-world 
is  coming,  and  may  scare  away  all  the  elves 
that  now  dance  openly  in  the  coverts  and  on 
the  yellow'  sands.  Already  the  9plendid  coach 
of  the  Princess  Mary  of  Russia  has  startled  the  ! 


streets ; and  Prijice  Arthur  of  England,  with  a 
numerous  fashionable  train,  comes  to-morrow. 
But  I do  not  believe  that  Trouville  will  ever 
have  a better-looking  population  than  these 
bare-legged  men  and  women  picking  “ monies” 
among  the  rocks.  This  mussel,  by-the-by,  is  a 
very  much  better  one  than  any  to  be  found  in 
England  or  America.  It  is  about  half  the  size 
of  the  American  mussel,  and  is  in  flavor  and 
delicacy  very  much  like  a good  (New  York) 
Shrewsbury  oyster.  It  is  here  considered  a 
great  delicacy.  Indeed,  Trouville  were  an  epi- 
cure’s paradise,  not  only  on  account  of  its  de- 
licious shell-fish  but  also  its  grand  fruit.  This 
morning  a girl  with  “Cherries  ripe”  on  her 
lips  offered  me  a goodly  basket  of  the  largest 
and  most  delicious  cherries  I ever  tasted,  and 
charged  me  therefor  four  sous,  apologizing  for 
this  exorbitant  demand  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  fruit.  Was  she  joking?  Never 
was  there  a graver  girl.  I gave  her  six  sous ; 
she  returned  two.  The  fishing- women  have 
on  their  heads  high  w’hite  crowns,  which  are 
seen  bobbing  up  and  down  among  the  rocks 
continually ; and  I think  these  tall  head-dresses 
must  have  originated  in  the  wish  to  have  some 
mark  that  should  enable  them  to  see  each  other. 
They  laugh  and  talk,  or  I may  say  twitter,  with 
each  instant  of  the  day,  and  are  merry  as  crick- 
ets. They  walk  through  the  streets  decorously 
dressed ; but  when  they  get  down  to  the  shore 
shoes  and  stockings  are  thrown  aside,  an  upper 
skirt  flies  off,  and  they  ore  transformed  into 
corps  de  ballet , which  might  drive  a manager 
mad.  They  are  not  yellow  like  the  pccheurs 
of  Calais,  nor  black  like  the  Bretons ; but  have 
clear  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexions.  Their 
customs  are  of  the  most  unique  description. 

The  last  two  Sundays  have  been  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Fcte-Dieu ; and  it  was  touch- 
ing to  witness  the  faith  and  feeling  with  which 
this  ancient  fete  was  celebrated  here  six  cen- 
turies after  its  institution,  and  long  after  it  has 
been  forgotten  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Gallican 
Church.*  Early  on  Sunday  morning  all  the 
young  men  and  maidens  and  the  children  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood  gathered  together 
and  formed  in  a procession.  The  youths  bore 
in  their  hands  the  leaves  of  corn  and,  green 
flags  and  clover ; the  children  had  little  baskets 
filled  with  rose-leaves.  And  with  these  all  the 
streets  through  which  the  priests  were  to  bear 
the  Sacrament  were  strewn,  so  that  the  town 
was  actually  carpeted  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
Altars  werq  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  main 
streets — each  out  of  doors — at  which  mass  was 
said.  The  chanting  procession  went  about  all 
day  from  altar  to  altar.  There  was  now  and 
then  a reminiscence  of  the  old  miracle-plays 
which  are  even  now  to  be  occasionally  met 


* The  Fete  de  Dien  is  simply  the  F~te  of  the  Eu- 
charist. It  was  instituted  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  a.d; 
1264.  In  1311  the  Council  of  Vienna  ordered  it  to  be 
observed  on  pain  of  death ; and  three  years  later  Jean 
XXII.  added  an  Octave  (a  second  Sunday),  with  injunc- 
tion to  carry  the  Sacrament  In  procession. 
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with  in  some  parts  of  Normandy.  There  was 
a child  dressed  simply  and  solely  with  a strip 
of  wool  about  the  middle,  and  bearing  a wooden 
cross,  who  represented  John  the  Baptist;  and 
led  by  the  hand  of  this  one  another  in  a blue 
robe,  bearing  a silver  cross,  who  represented  the 
infant  Jesus.  There  might  be  something  a 
trifle  grotesque  to  sophisticated  eyes  in  seeing 
these  sacred  infants  refreshed  now  and  then  as 
they  were  with  gingerbread ; but  to  these  simple 
people  the  impression  was  not  marred  by  any 
such  sense  of  the  incongruous.  A lovely  young 
girl  of  eighteen,  who,  in  addition  to  the  pure 
white  dress  which  all  the  rest  wore,  had  a long 
veil  reaching  to  her  feet,  represented  the  Vir- 
gin Mary;  and  as  the  procession  turned  from 
the  Mass  she  bent  low,  and  each  child  in  pass- 
ing threw  a handful  of  rose-leaves  upon  her. 
Finally  we  all  went  to  the  little  church,  where 
there  was  a good  organ  and  really  excellent 
music.  Every  where  along  the  streets  and  in 
the  church  there  were  banners  and  streamers, 
dressed  with  flowers,  on  which  were  many  re- 
ligious mottoes,  these  being  chiefly  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin,  who  was  described  by  many  en- 
dearing names,  the  favorite  one  being  “Star 
of  the  Sea.”  I have  often  witnessed  these 
Catholic  fetes  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
remarked  that,  whoever  be  the  saint  whose  day 
is  celebrated,  it  is  always  the  Virgin  who  re- 
ceives the  homage.  Nor  could  I help  connect- 
ing the  faith  of  the  Trouville  fishermen  in  the 
“ Star  of  the  Sea”  hovering  over  them,  and  the 
faith  of  all  these  peasants  in  the  existence  of  a 
tender  Mother  in  Heaven,  with  that  general  as- 
pect of  happiness  which  pervaded  all  their  per- 
formances. Their  religion,  at  any  rate,  made 
them  serene  and  cheerful.  Had  they  by  some 
subtle  heart-logic  gained  that  for  which  Chan- 
ning  strove  with  the  dark  and  stony  dogmas 
of  Puritanism?  Were  they  reaching,  by  some 
blind  way  unknown  to  our  colder  Anglo-Saxon 
brains,  that  mystic  glimpse  of  the  great  Love 
which  Theodore  Parker  caught  above  all  nega- 
tion, and  expressed  in  his  prayers  to  the  “Fa- 
ther and  Mother  in  Heaven  •?”  At  any  rate,  oh 
my  earnest  but  all  too  sombre  brothers ! I warn 
you  that  people  who  believe  in  the  supremacy  in 
Heaven  of  an  all-loving  woman  will  never  be 
won  from  that  belief  by  a creed  which  enthrones 
in  her  place  a being  less  tender  and  beautiful. 

One  day  during  my  stay  we  were  all  aston- 
ished to  find  that  a party  of  regular  gipsies 
had  pitched  their  wagons  and  their  rude  tents 
near  the  beach.  We  had  indeed  seen  notices 
in  the  Paris  papers  of  a band  of  Bohemians 
who  were  visiting  various  parts  of  France,  but 
were  not  prepared  for  their  sudden  invasion  of 
our  quiet  shore.  The  word  gipsy  can  convey 
to  no  one  who  has  not  seen  one  out  of  America 
any  conception  of  the  strange  wild  character  of 
these  people.  The  men  are  tall,  and,  if  they 


were  not  so  filthy,  would  be  fine-looking.  They 
are  veiy  dark,  the  complexion  being  sooty,  and 
the  hair  very  long,  black,  and  curly.  The  wo- 
men are  hard-featured  and  yellow,  and  these 
had  hardly  any  clothing  at  all  above  their  waists. 
Nearly  all  of  the  children,  both  boys  and  girls, 
were  entirely  naked.  Two  of  the  larger  girls, 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  habited  in 
loose,  thin  night-gowns,  open  in  front,  and  spot- 
ted all  over  with  red  cabalistic  signs.  They  un- 
derstood no  French,  but  did  understand  Ger- 
man ; they  spake  to  each  other,  however,  in  a 
language  of  their  own.  While  they  were  in  our 
neighborhood  one  of  their  women  died  in  child- 
bed, and  a sister-gipsy  at  once  took  the  child, 
and  generally  sat  at  the  door  of  her  tent  nurs- 
ing it  at  the  same  time  with  her  own.  The 
younger  members  of  the  party  begged  piteously 
for  sous,  and  went  about  among  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  on  the  beach,  prostrating  their  naked 
bodies  on  the  ground,  and  audibly  kissing  the 
ground  under  their  feet.  One  day  the  entire 
party  went  down  to  the  public  beach,  and  were 
preparing  to  go  in,  men  and  women,  puris  nat- 
uralibus , when  the  authorities  interfered,  and 
they  were  with  much  difficulty  persuaded  to 
use  houses  and  dresses.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  money  enough.  I do  not 
doubt  that  we  were  witnessing,  in  the  passage 
westward  of  that  gipsy  band,  the  momentary 
recurrence  of  that  which  in  pre-historic  ages 
was  the  normal  migration  of  a race  destined  to 
act  a most  important  part,  indirectly,  in  the  des- 
tiny of  Europe.  If  any  one  will  look  carefully 
over  the  ethnological  map  of  Europe,  he  will 
find  that  these  swarthy  people,  who  came  possi- 
bly from  Armenia,  who  were  subsequently  rep- 
resented by  the  Basques  of  Spain,  are  now  the 
fringe  of  all  Western  Europe— occupying  the 
western  coasts  of  Spain,  France,  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  They  formed  all  the  dark  pig- 
ment of  Western  Europe,  and  but  for  intermix- 
ture with  them  we  Americans,  English,  and 
French,  would  be  all  blonde,  blue-eved  Ger- 
mans. That  which  makes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
roam  in  Africa  or  explore  America  is  his  gipsy 
blood— or,  at  least,  it  is  that  blood  whose  dwarf- 
branch  has  produced  the  ubiquitous  realm  of 
Rommany.  Every  developed  fruit  implies  a 
possible  crab  of  the  same  species.  So  we  must 
fain  conclude  that  yon  ugly  roajners  are  our 
poor  relations. 

At  last  I must  leave  Trouville.  So  sweet  has 
it  become  that  I Mm  almost  ready  to  weep  at 
parting  with  it.  My  rooms  (though  cheap) 
have  grown  dear  to  me.  At  that  moment  some 
sprite  advised  me  to  shed  my  tears  in  the  form 
of  red  ink,  and  the  result  is  before  my  reader  in 
this  little  record  of  days  passed  in  the  pleasant- 
est and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  sea-side  places 
to  which  Fate  has  been  thus  far  kind  enough 
to  send  me. 
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A DAY’S  FIGHTING  IN  QUERETARO. 

*■  Y^E  shall  be  vipped  \ I know  ve  shall  be  4 4 This  is  a bad  busdne 
T ripped ! Ve  deserve  to  be  dipped,  and  to  remark. 

I hope  ve  vill  be  vipped  !”  44  A bud  business. 

k‘WIiv,  Colonel,  what’s  the  matter?”  I ex*  didn’t  dey  make  a rtcon 
claimed,  hastily  unrolling  myself  from  my  *u~  sand  men  I could  have 
mpt^  and  staring  with  amazement  on  the  ex-  vetber  de  enemy  va*  try 
cited  form  of  Prince  SoJm  Salm , who,  with  his  I have  no  patience  vitl 
handsome  Colonel's  uniform  sadly  draggled,  his  stupidities.  My  old  get 
eye-glass  in  his  wrong  eye,  and  bis  decorations  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
rattling  like  a jig-dancer’s  belt,  was  stamping  men  a day  just  to  feel  de 
up  umi  down  the  brick  door  of  my  quarters,  needn't  have  lost  fifty 
catting  viciously  at  the  scanty  furniture  with  a avoided  this.  Now  ve’v 
link*  loaded  riding-whip  he  carried  slung  on  his  and  how  long  it  vill  last 
wrist.  In  truth,  our  posit iot 

'♦Matter!  Vy  de  Liberals  have  hanked  us  one.  Queretaro  on  thn 
and  are  in  the  city.  Oar  men  are  all  at  the  ed  by  hills,  from  which  t] 
barricades,  and  there  is  no  one  left  on  the  Cam-  at  discretion,  These  hi 
pana  but  the  advance-guard.”  ment  of  the  Liberals,  we 

It  needed  no  second  glance  to  show  that  the  session.  There  was  onl 
Prince  was  right.  Though  there  was  hardly  that  was  comparatively  o 
light  enough  yet,  for  it  wa*  barely  five  o’clock,  on  which  the  Cerro  de 
to  show  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief,  it  was  ated.  We  had  oceviph 
evident  we  had  been  outflanked.  The  Mount-  our  right  and  left  wings 
ain  of  San  Gregorio,  scarcely  a mile  as  the  crow  on  either  flank,  and  lta 
8ie*  from  where  we  stood,  was  all  alive  like  a Liberal  armies,  in  their  i\ 
emit  ant-hill.  I could  distinguish  cavalry,  and  must  meet  us  and  fight 
I ihonght  infantry,  moving  up  its  sides.  Our  doing  iso  they  had  double 
troops,  who  but  the  day  before  had  been  drawn  now  Completely  surround 
ftp  in  line  of  battle  outside  Quer&aro,  waiting  out  of  the  city  we  had  oi 
die  attack  in  a position  chosen  by  themselves  barricades  of  adoltcs,  th 
and  believed  to  be  impregnable,  were  now  man-  which  the  poorer  class  o 
ning  the  barricades  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  built.  These  barricade# 
had  a scared,  nervous  look,  w hich  was  ominous,  utterly  untenable ; for,  a 
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flat-footed  and  pretty  much offhe  same  height,  • creek,  which  enabled  m fcTopen  a cross-litc  art 
it  appeared  the  simplest  thing  hi  the  world  for  any  force  that  attempted  to  attack  the  putntr* 
the ; attacking  force  to  pass  along:  the  hoose- top*,  j The  houses  on  each  side  of  the  river  con- 
&mi.  hy  bridging  over  the  narrow  streets,  rim*  vernal  into  breast- works  hy  tx  very  nxmglis . pro- 
overrun  the  city  vsithont  touching  the  bavn  re$s  which  both  armies  alike  adopted,  The'.' 
cades.  ftouhth;**'  they  might  have  done  so*  oTtbe  side  wed U wore  pulled  out.,  unit 

if  K xy  us  Ifi  th<s  nature  (it  my  Mexican  am»y  to  openings  were  thus  made  lending 
move  promptly,  JTut.  there  is  always  i x mutt,wi  after  house,  by  ;>.  sort  of  $u  hi »;  rni.fi  ea»  ymmgt*. 
jn  bvery* . Eive  days  pass-  for  miks,  white,  tlte,  ttirt  walk  fikrncd 
ed— if  \v::.h  in  the  night  of  the  ^rii  of  March  that  * made  garth- work*,  eus/iy  jdeir.-ed  lor  *h;irp- 
Uw  Liberals  flunked  ns — bur.  nothing  further  shooters  fit  broken  through  for  cannon.  I? 
happened.  Meantime  the  Imperialist*  were  was  hy  this  plan  of  tunneling  that  the  Ainerb 
no i idle,  Earth-works  were  thrown  up  to  sup-  cut)  troop?,  driving  the  Mexican  war^  raptured 
pun  the  barricades ; trendies  were  deg  to  pro-  Monterey,'  The  Mexicans  learned  it  from  us. 
vent  dmi-gcs  oi  cavalry : and  cerwitt  prominent  Tim  river  boundary  of  the  city  being  thus 
p-.«s:ti'o> is,  which  necessity  rendered  ('otnpirratively  secure  attention  could 

<V :<}•!»*{?,  were  us  strongly  fortified  us  rircum-  be  turned  to  other  parts.  On  the  opposite  side 
states  would  admit.  On  the  14th  of  March  was  the  Alftinivln,  a small  inHosed  park  and 
our  position^  in  the  accompany-  carrittg^dtdfvc,  Here  the  Imperial  cavalry*  lin- 

ing plan)  stood  tbtisi  The  whole  of  QuercUiro  tier  Mejia,  were  stationed,  the  open  ground  bc- 
proper  and  the  Ctsrro  do  la  Cam  pit  na  were  in  tween  rim  Alameda  and  the  hill  of  Himamrfa  • 
the  bands  of  do?  Imperini  forces.  The  im:mnt-  j being  e^petdalh  favorable  for  cavalry  opera- 
a ins  of  Son  Utf  gurk^  Hub  Pablo,  La  Trinidad,  riMC  Tht?  northwest  boundary  was  fully  pro- 
and  Ib«  full  of  Bimatnrio,  and  the  tectcd  by  tbtv  Cerro  da  la  Campana,  .-which  we 

suburb  of  Hah  tJui#  (>orn^hing  or  other),  which  had  already  Unified. In  e.Tpectariori  AT  ^Ttnck.jj 
was  only  separated  from  Qwirefayo  hy  a yutrr. 'j.  ami  the  southeast  ebb  was  thdVndod  by  f?»ie 
raw  riigtrifej  hy  rim  mime  of  a fiveivwprv  convent  of  La  Cnrvi,  $>T:§AHj&  'Ctu^gifliicb 
in  the  hands  or )Jn.  Liberals  We  held  the  virtually  the  key  of  the  whole  city . This  <v/p< 
0?  wdhch  spanned  tim  meam,  the  point  *mrrmicteffcd  nine  afienvsml  by 

and  al.so'ie(:im*>d  ptwst^Mon  of  u range  of  white  Lopes,.  and  it  thus  1ms  an  hisioibul  Ititofrst . 
buihJbgs  immcdhively  mt  the  other  side  of  the  Imagine  Union  Spum.<  covered  ill  by  a jumble 
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of  buildings,  with  w'&lls  four  or  five  feet  thick, 
and  roofs  of  equal  solidity,  the  buildings  all 
connected  together  by  a labyrinthine  chain  of 
passages  and  courts — and  there  you  have  the 
Cruz.  Place  it  on  a hill  commanding  the 
whole  city  and  the  road  to  Mexico,  and  con- 
fronting the  hill  of  Carretas,  where  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Liberal  commander-in-chief 
were — and  you  have  its  position.  A ramble 
over  the  roof  of  the  Cruz  was  like  walking  over 
a succession  of  great  tubular  boilers  partially 
imbedded  in  lava.  One  moment  you  looked 
in  through  a cupola  upon  altars  and  crucifixes 
and  gorgeous  church  furniture,  left  religiously 
untouched  by  a soldiery  who  would  rob  their 
brothers’  graves ; turn  to  the  right,  and  you  got 
a glimpse  of  a corral , where  a hundred  or  two 
mules  were  loudly  braying  for  the  forage  it  was 
hard  to  procure  for  them ; a step  or  two  fur- 
ther led  to  one  of  the  wards  of  the  hospital, 
where  gaunt  patients  were  wandering  about, 
wrapped,  up  in  sheets,  and  destitute  of  all  other 
clothing  or  bedding;  turn  to  the  left,  and  you 
were  among  confessionals  and  candlesticks  once 
more ; move  to  the  right  again,  and  you  looked 
down  on  all  the  filth  and  confusion  of  a bar- 
rack-yard. There  were  several  small  pieces  of 
cannon  mounted  on  the  roof,  and  any  number 
of  adol*  walls  for  sharp-shooters. 

These,  then,  were  the  respective  positions  of 
the  two  forces  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  day 
with  which  the  present  article  has  to  deal. 

In  all  the  preparations  for  defense  Maxi- 
milian was  foremost.  He  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lutely elated  at  the  prospect  of  some  decisive 
engagement.  He  gave  up  for  hospital  pur- 
poses the  house  he  occupied,  and  thenceforth 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Cruz  in  a room  as 
mean  as  any  New  York  tenement-house  can 
show.  Night  and  day  he  busied  himself  rid- 
ing round  the  lines  and  studying  plans  of  at- 
tack and  defense  with  the  intensity  of  a Vau- 
ban.  Ilis  Generals  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  freedom  with  which  he  exposed  his  life, 
and  he  only  laughed  at  their  fears. 

“But  consider,  Sefior,”  urged  little  Mejia, 
“what  might  be  the  consequence.  If  you  got 
killed  we  should  all  fall  to  fighting  to  see  who 
was  to  be  the  next  President.” 

The  Emperor  appeared  to  think  there  was 
something  in  this  suggestion,  and  so  did  Mira- 
mon,  who  was  half-inclined  to  take  it  up  as  a 
j^ersonal  matter. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  March  14 
the  Liberals  attacked  all  sides  of  the  city  simul- 
taneously. On  the  mountain  of  San  Gregorio 
Their  artillery  was  at  such  short  range  that,  had 
they  chosen,  they  could  have  thrown  a shell 
clean  over  the  city  into  their  opposite  camp  on 
the  Simatario.  For  six  hours  they  shelled  the 
rity  without  cessation,  and  under  cover  of  the 
fire  attempted  to  force  a passage.  At  the  Cruz 
they  nearly  succeeded.  Marquez,  by  a strange 
oversight,  had  neglected  to  occupy  the  little 
church  of  the  Panteon,  or  Cemetery,  which 
reallv  formed  one  of  the  outworks  of  the  posi- 
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tion.  Escobedo  moved  up  a strong  column  of 
infantry  and  took  it,  and  thence  poured  a rak- 
ing fire  into  the  Cruz  itself.  Maximilian  stood 
on  the  roof  eagerly  watching  the  fight,  and  ut- 
terly heedless  of  shot  or  shell.  A 24-pounder 
exploded  within  ten  feet  of  him.  His  staff  threw 
themselves  flat  on  the  ground  to  escape  the  scat- 
tering fragments,  but  he  alone  stood  upright, 
sacrificing  no  whit  of  his  six  foot  one,  and  when 
all  was  over  merely  remarked,  “It’s  getting 
warm,  gentlemen,”  and  moved  on.  Meanwhile 
the  Liberal  sharp-shooters  from  the  Panteon 
Church  were  picking  off  every  officer  who  showed 
himself  on  the  roof  of  the  Cruz.  A brave 
young  German  captain,  who  but  the  moment 
before  had  been  speaking  to  the  Emperor,  w'as 
shot  through  the  head  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

The  carnage  was  getting  terrible.  In  an  hour 
a hundred  dead  and  wounded  had  been  carried 
down  from  the  Cruz.  The  order  was  at  last 
given  to  charge  and  take  the  church.  The  first  ’ 
battalion  of  the  line — an  almost  wholly  Mexi- 
can regiment,  but  led  by  foreigners,  dashed  for- 
ward, and  without  waiting  to  receive  their 
charge  Escobedo’s  troops  turned  and  fled.  The 
Panteon  thus  regained  was  never  again  lost  till 
Lopez  sold  it. 

All  this  time  the  shelling  of  the  city  con- 
tinued. Riding  through  the  Plaza,  or  principal 
square,  I caught  sight  of  a nest  of  half  a dozen 
Americans  sheltering  under  the  massive  porti- 
co of  the  Portal.  They  were  embargoed  team- 
sters, as  brave  fellows  as  ever  trod  shoe-leather 
in  their  own  country  and  cause,  but  naturally 
unwilling  to  be  shot  in  some  one  else’s  fight. 

“ You  had  better  come  in  here,”  they  shout- 
ed ; “this  is  the  safest  place  !” 

Half  an  hour  afterward  I passed  the  same 
place  again.  There  was  a pool  of  blood  near 
where  they  had  stood,  and  I learned  that  a Par- 
rott shell  had  burst  there  and  killed  three  men. 

My  American  friends  had  changed  their  minds 
about  the  safest  spot,  and  had  gone  elsewhere 
to  seek  it.  Absolute  safety,  however,  was  to  be 
obtained  nowhere  that  day  except  in  the  vaults 
of  some  of  the  churches,  and  scarcely  there, 
since  they  were  for  the  most  part  appropriated 
as  powder  magazines.  It  was  by  a long  way 
the  sharpest  and  most  stubbornly  contested 
fight  of  the  revolution.  On  returning  to  my 
quarters  at  night  I found  three  shells  had  ex- 
ploded in  the  building,  and  before  I left  the 
city  eighteen  shells  had  fallen  in  the  house. 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  severity 
of  the  bombardment.  Yet  the  capacity  of  Mex- 
ican architecture  for  receiving  explosive  visit- 
ors is  such  that  the  actual  damage  done  was 
almost  nomjnal. 

Along  the  line  of  the  river,  tlnd  especially  at 
the  bridge,  the  struggle  was  long  protracted.  I 
had  seen  much  before,  and  have  seen  more 
since,  of  Mexican  cowardice  and  pusillanimity ; 
but  I never  so  thoroughly  realized  as  on  that 
day  how  fiercely  Mexicans  can  fight  when  led 
by  officers  they  have  confidence  in,  and  when 
well  plied  with  liquor.  The  generalship  was 
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execrable  on  both  sides,  and  the  lighting  was 
strangely  intermittent  and  ill-directed ; but  when 
the  two  forces  did  get  together  a savage  merci- 
less war  to  the  knife  ensued.  The  bridge  was 
held  by  Prince  Salm  Salm  and  the  regiment  of 
cazadors  (riflemen)  of  which  he  was  then  Col- 
onel. Such  a regiment ! Austrians,  French, 
Mexicans,  Poles,  and  Hungarians,  all  mixed  to- 
gether, and  devoured  by  jealousies  and  hatred 
of  each  other.  Poor  Salm  had  often  to  sleep 
among  them  on  the  bare  ground  solely  to  keep 
them  from  cutting  each  other’s  throats.  The  j 
very  buglers,  lads  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  used  ro 
steal  away  in  the  night  and  go  shooting  on  their 
own  account  right  in  the  Liberal  lines.  Yet* 
when  any  general  fighting  was  to  be  done  they 
were  all  there  and  stood  by  each  other;  and 
after  one  or  two  engagements  it  was  really  re- 
markable to  see  the  affection  they  manifested 
toward  their  Colonel.  I call  to  mind  one  dirty 
old  Mexican  who  volunteered  for  all  sorts  of 
hazardous  duties  merely  to  secure  a good  word 
from  Salm,  and  when  he  was  finally  decorated 
at  Prince  Salm  Salm’s  request  embarrassed  that 
worthy  officer  not  a little  by  kissing  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  regiment,  and  shedding  a 
cataract  of  tears  on  his  shoulder. 

Opposite  the  bridge  the  Liberals  had  gradu- 
ally been  moving  up  a Parrott  rifled  gun,  and  at 
last  had  got  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  our 
works.  Three  shells  dropped  one  after  the 
other  into  one  of  our  powder  wagons,  but  happi- 
ly did  not  explode.  However,  it  was  evident 
that  mischief  would  be  done  directly  if  the  gun 
were  allowed  to  remain,  so  General  Valdez,  | 
who  commanded  the  line  at  this  point,  gave 
orders  to  Salm  to  make  a charge.  The  Prince 
was  delighted  with  the  job,  and  so  were  the 
cazadors . 

“Now,”  said  he,  “I’ll  show  them  how  we 
used  to  do  things  in  the  American  war.” 

Carefully  choosing  his  ground  beforehand  he 
filed  his  men  quietly  on  each  side  of  the  lunette, 
keeping  them  under  cover  till  the  last  moment. 
Then  with  one  polyglot  cheer — German,  Span- 
ish, French,  and  Hungarian — they  dashed  across 
the  bridge  and  made  straight  for  the  obnoxious 
gun,  never  firing  a shot  till  they  got  at  point- 
blank  range.  The  enemy,  completely  stag- 
gered by  the  suddenness  of  the  move,  had  time 
to  do  nothing  before  the  cazadors  were  upon 
them.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  piece  was 
cut  down  by  the  Major  of  the  cazadors , the  ar- 
tillerymen were  brained  and  bayoneted  under 
their  guns.  My  dirty  old  friend,  whose  decora- 
tion has  already  been  chronicled,  came  back  with 
something  like  a twisted  gas  pipe  in  his  hands, 
and  complained  bitterly  that  he  had  found  one 
Liberal's  head  too  hard  for  his  rifle.  “My 
Colonel!  my  Colonel!”  he  said,  between  his 
tears,  for  like  Job  Trotter  he  had  the  water- 
works always  close  at  band,  “ give  me  a gun,  a 
good  gun ! I have  broken  mine  over  a chinaco's 
head  and  his  brains  all  run  out.” 

Following  up  his  success  Salm  pressed  on 
till  he  had  gained  the  very  summit  of  the  San 


Gregorio  hill,  the  strongest  position  held  by  the 
enemy.  The  Liberals  were  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions ; they  had  abandoned  most  of  their  artil- 
lery and  were  panic-stricken. 

“Send  me  a regiment  of  cavalry  and  I can 
turn  their  whole  line,”  was  the  message  Salm 
sent  to  Valdez. 

The  reply  came. 

“ Retire  your  troops  at  once.” 

With  reluctance,  which  he  freely  expressed, 
Salm  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  and  returned 
with  his  cazadors  in  a sort  of  triumphal  proces- 
sion comical  to  witness.  Salm  at  their  head, 
on  his  piebald  horse ; the  French  and  Mexi- 
cans embracing  among  themselves;  and  the 
Germans  joining  in  a lusty  chorus  : — 

“Hurrah!  hurrah!  hnrallalalarera ! 

Und  alles  mit  hurrah  1” 

The  captured  gun  was  taken  up  to  the  Cruz 
where  the  Emperor  received  it  in  person,  and 
with  his  own  happy  faculty  of  saying  pleasing 
things  at  the  right  time,  turned  to  the  men  who 
had  brought  it  and  spoke : 

“Tell  your  companeros  from  me  that  the  caza- 
dors are  the  Zouaves  of  Mexico.” 

There  were  no  prisoners  taken  in  this  charge, 
and  when  the  cause  came  to  be  inquired  into 
one  feature  of  Mexican  warfare  was  prominent- 
ly brought  out.  There  were  Frenchmen  in  the 
Liberal  army,  as  well  as  Frenchmen  among  the 
Imperial  troops.  The  Liberals,  under  Esco- 
bedo, having  just  previously  shot  in  cold  blood 
a hundred  French  prisoners  at  San  Jacinto,  the 
Frenchmen  in  the  Imperial  army  vowed  to  give 
no  quarter  to  such  of  their  countrymen  as  they 
found  fighting  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  Terribly 
in  earnest  they  proved  themselves  to  be.  One 
French  sergeant  in  the  cazadors  butchered  four 
prisoners  with  his  own  hand,  and  talked  pleas- 
antly with  the  fifth  until  he  had  reloaded  his 
piece,  when  he  completed  the  job  by  shooting 
him  also.  The  Liberals,  unable  to  get  away 
through  the  rapidity  of  the  charge,  took  refuge 
in  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and 
were  there  slaughtered  like  sheep  in  a pen,  the 
officers  being  powerless  to  prevent  it.  I saw 
the  bodies  of  five  Frenchmen  piled  one  upon 
another  in  one  doorway.  Quiroga’s  regiment, 
on  another  occasion,  made  eighty  Frenchmen 
prisoners  and  massacred  more  than  half  before 
they  could  be  stopped.  This  was  by  way  of 
retaliation,  but  as  a rule  the  Mexican  troops  on 
both  sides  needed  no  such  incentive  to  deeds 
of  cruelty.  Through  the  personal  exertions  of 
Maximilian,  who  issued  the  most  stringent  or- 
ders on  the  point,  such  scenes  were  never  re- 
peated in  the  Imperial  ranks  after  the  first  few 
days  of  the  siege;  but  in  the  opposite  camp 
they  continued  to  the  end. 

The  sortie  of  Prince  Salm  was  the  only  one 
made  by  the  Imperialists  during  the  day.  Else 
where  they  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  their  own. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  doing  so ; and  at 
four  o’clock,  when  the  firing  ceased,  they  had 
lost  not  a gun  nor  a foot  of  ground.  On  the 
lines  of  the  Alameda  and  the  Cerro  de  la  Cam- 
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pana  there  was  little  heavy  fighting.  The  Lib- 
eral movements  in  these  directions,  which  would 
have  been  most  unquestionably  the  best  points 
for  a concentrated  attack,  were  apparently  in- 
tended more  for  diversions  than  for  any  serious 
purpose.  At  the  Cruz  and  on  the  Alameda 
there  were  some  few  prisoners  taken,  among 
them  two  Americans  of  Corona’s  Legion,  who 
with  characteristic  daring  had  stalked  right  into 
the  city  while  acting  as  skirmishers.  As  soon 
os  their  nationality  was  known  Dr.  Basch,  the 
Emperor’s  private  physician,  rode  down  the 
lines,  though  he  disliked  being  under  fire  more 
than  a cat  hates  water,  to  communicate  the  fact 
to  some  one  of  the  other  Americans  in  the  city. 
I rode  back  with  him  to  the  Cruz  only  to  find 
that  I had  been  anticipated ; and  that  the  Em- 
peror, through  Mr.  Wells,  the  major  domo  of 
the  American  train  before  alluded  to,  had  sent 
assurances  to  the  prisoners  that  not  only  would 
their  lives  be  safe  but  that  they  would  be  treat- 
ed with  every  •consideration  duo  to  prisoners 
of  war.  The  promise  was  kept  to  the  full  ex 
tent.  During  the  whole  siege  of  Queretaro  not 
one  execution  took  place  within  the  Imperial 
lines ; and  all  the  prisoners  were  fed  and  treat- 
ed, save  only  in  the  deprivation  of  their  liber- 
ty, exactly  as  were  the  soldiers  and  officers  of 
the  Imperial  army.  One  of  the  last  official 
acts  of  the  ill-fated  Maximilian  was  to  dictate 
to  the  present  writer  a letter  to  the  American 
Consul  in  Mexico  city  setting  forth  the  viola- 
tions of  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare  con- 
tin  oally  occurring  in  Escobedo's  camp,  and 
stating  that,  unless  these  outrages  were  discon- 
tinued, he  would  be  compelled  to  institute  re- 
prisals. 

The  total  loss  of  life  to  both  armies  in  the  en- 
gagement of  the  14th  of  March  (the  histoiy  of 
which  has  never  hitherto  been  told)  was  great- 
er than  in  any  other  battle  during  the  revolu- 
tion. In  the  hospitals  of  Queretaro  I counted 
four  hundred  and  eighty  wounded  and  dead. 
Oar  total  loss  was  probably  nearly  a thousand, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  entire  force.  The  Liberals, 
who  fought  always  in  the  open  air  while  their 
antagonists  were  mostly  under  cover,  who  were 
the  attacking  force,  and  who  were  repulsed  at 
every  point,  must  have  lost  at  least  five  times 
as  many. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to 
reproduce  the  only  official  account  of  the  en- 
gagement that  has  ever  been  published  by  the 
national  authorities.  It  is  a dispatch  from  the 
Governor  of  Guanajuato  to  President  Juarez, 
dated  March  15th  (the  day  after  the  battle), 
and  runs  as  follows  : 

“The  citizen  General  Mariano  Escobedo,  chief  of 
the  army  of  operations  against  Queretaro,  in  a private 
letter  written  to  me  last  night,  gives  the  following 
news:  The  above-named  General  yesterday  ordered 
a reconnoissance  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  trai- 
tor army  in  the  city  of  Queretaro,  and  finally  moved 
against  the  city  the  three  sections  with  which  he  had 
been  menacing  it.  This  resulted  in  a hot  fight,  which 
lasted  eight  hours,  and  led  to  an  attack  upon  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  enemy  on  the  mountain  of  San 
Gregorio,  from  which  he  was  dislodged,  our  forces  get- 


ting possession  of  the  mountain.  General  Escobedo 
adds  that  there  has  been  on  our  part  very  heavy  loss- 
es, but  they  are  incomparably  less  than  those  suffered 
by  the  enemy.  General  Escobedo  finally  informs  me 
that  in  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  attack  upon  the  city,  and 
that  he  counts  upon  the  probabilities  of  a complete 
triumph.*’ 

To  this  is  appended  a statement  that  “seven 
pieces  of  artillery”  were  captured  from  the  Im- 
perialists, and  that  “a  regiment  of  Belgians” 

(who  had  all  embarked  for  their  native  country 
six  weeks  previously)  had  deserted  to  the  Lib- 
erals. The  credit  claimed  for  capturing  the 
position  of  San  Gregorio,  which  the  Liberals 
themselves  held,  ana  nearly  lost,  is  not  the 
least  amusing  feature  of  the  dispatch.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  the  misrepresentation  which  both 
sides  (Imperialists  equally  with  Liberals)  prac- 
ticed in  respect  to  their  reverses. 

When  night  was  closing  in,  and  the  firing 
had  dropped  down  to  an  occasional  shell,  whose 
passage  through  the  air  left  a train  of  light  be- 
hind like  a comet,  I rode  over  the  lines  with 
the  Emperor  and  his  staff.  It  was  a strange, 
weird  adventure,  this  ride  in  the  gloaming — the 
rapid  dash  from  point  to  point,  the  vivas  of  the 
soldiers  coming  suddenly  upon  us  out  of  the 
darkness,  and  the  answering  boom  of  cannon 
from  the  enemy,  who,  judging  from  the  cheer- 
ing that  something  unusual  was  going  on,  now 
and  then  dropped  a shot  right  in  among  us. 
Maximilian  had  a few  bright,  encouraging 
words  for  all  his  troops,  and  they  manifested  a 
feeling  which  in  stolid  Mexicans  might  almost 
pass  for  enthusiasm.  Not  so  the  Imperial  gen- 
erals and  their  Chief.  Far  on  into  the  night  a 
light  burned  in  the  narrow,  bare-walled  cham- 
ber of  the  successor  of  the  Montezumas.  Morn- 
ing found  the  council  of  war  scarcely  broken  up. 

Then  we  learned  the  reason.  Our  ammunition 
was  all  gone! 

In  the  hospitals  the  horrors  of  Scutari  were 
reproduced  on  a small  scale.  There  were 
neither  surgical  appliances  nor  surgeons  for 
the  work.  Miserable  wretches,  with  shattered 
limbs,  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  off  in 
the  field,  lay  days  before  amputation  could  be 
performed.  Then  nine  out  of  ten  died.  Even 
with  the  best  of  care,  operations  were  nearly 
always  fatal,  owing  to  the  vitiated  air  of  the 
crowded  city.  There  was  one  poor  young  fel- 
low, barely  seventeen  years  old,  son  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Polish  patriot,  Count  Pototski,  and  heir 
to  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Russian  Poland, 
who  lost  an  arm.  He  was  a favorite  with  the 
whole  army,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  bring 
him  through.  The  Emperor  himself  came  to 
his  bedside,  and  decorated  him  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Guadaloupe  for  his  bravery.  The  poor 
lad  shed  tears  of  joy  and  pride,  and  next  morn- 
ing was  found  dead,  with  his  Guadaloupe  still 
firmly  clasped  to  his  heart,  where  the  Emperor 
had  left  it. 

Busily  engaged  in  the  hospitals  from  dk 
ing  to  night  was  a little  American,  who  ' 
good  specimen  of  Yankee  versatility.  1 
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been  an  adjutant,  a dry-goods  merchant,  an 
amateur  actor,  a wine-grower,  and  very  nearly 
every  thing  else  in  the  States ; he  turned  up  in 
Quere'taro  in  charge  of  a large  mule  train ; and 
now,  on  emergency,  he  developed  quite  a re- 
spectable talent  for  surgery.  Whether  he  had 
ever  received  any  medical  education  I can’t 
say  ; but  the  chiquito  medico  Americano , or  “ lit- 
tle American  doctor,”  as  the  troops  called  him, 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  surgeons  in  the 
city,  and  Maximilian  gave  him  the  Order  of 
Guadaloupe  for  his  humanity. 

One  incident  of  the  day  brought  out  strongly 
the  mingled  religions  sqperstition  and  savage 
barbarism  of  the  Mexican  character.  A regi- 
ment had  just  come  out  of  action ; their  bayo- 
nets were  wet  with  blood,  and  they  were  boast- 
ing of  the  number  of  chinacos  they  had  killed, 
when  a woman  passed  with  a waxen  Virgin 
and  Child,  which  she  was  conveying  from  some 
priest’s  house  to  a place  of  greater  safety.  Si- 
lence at  once  fell  on  the  ranks  of  the  half-drunk- 
en, brutal  soldiery,  and  every  man  stepped  for- 
ward bareheaded  to  kiss  the  image.  Ten  min- 
utes previously  they  had  been  butchering  un- 
armed prisoners. 

The  word  chinaoo  used  above  is  a slang  term 
for  Liberals.  Civil  wars  are  fruitful  of  nick- 
names. The  “ Yanks”  and  “ Rebs,”  “ Round- 
heads”  and  “ Cavaliers”  of  America  and  En- 
gland find  a counterpart  in  the  “ mochos ” and 
chinacos  of  the  rival  parties  in  Mexico. 

The  disposition  made  of  the  dead  was  not 
the  least  characteristic  part  of  the  proceedings. 
Inside  the  city  the  killed  were,  of  course,  cart- 
ed away  and  buried  at  once,  or  a plague  would 
have  been  the  result.  But  outside  the  lines 
they  were  left  by  both  sides  to  be  eaten  by  dogs 
and  coyotes  and  turkey-buzzards,  unless  it  oc- 
curred to  the  troops  to  have  a joke  with  them. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  custom  in  Corona’s 
camp  to  pitch  the  dead  into  the  river,  from 
which  the  city  mainly  derived  its  supply  of  wa- 
ter, the  aqueduct  being  cut  off,  thus  imparting 
to  that  turbid  little  stream  such  additional  fla- 
vor as  the  gases  from  decomposing  bodies  might 
supply.  Passing  over  the  ground  covered  by 
Salm  Salm’s  charge,  three  weeks  after  the  oc- 
currence, I saw  the  dried  skeletons  of  the  men 
who  were  killed  in  the  fight  of  the  14th  lying 
where  they  fell.  For  many  days  the  body  of  a 
Liberal  colonel  was  risible  within  a hundred 
yards  of  our  lines  at  the  Casa  Blanca,  naked, 
except  that  the  hands  were  covered  by  a pair 
of  black  kid  gloves,  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, had  a ghastly  air  of  burlesque. 

When  the  day’s  work  was  done  there  was 
something  almost  supernatural  in  the  silence 
which  descended  on  the  city.  Not  a sound 
disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night ; not  a foot- 
fall echoed  in  the  deserted  streets.  All  the 
church  clocks  had  stopped  for  want  of  atten- 
tion. The  watchmen,  who  were  accustomed 
to  make  night  hideous  by  bawling  the  time  ev- 
ery quarter  of  an  hour,  had  all  been  pressed 
into  the  army.  Even  the  dogs,  the  noisiest 


disturbers  of  the  Mexican  night  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  were  for  once  hushed.  They 
were  busy  with  the  dead ! 

So  ended  the  first  and  principal  day’s  fight- 
ing in  Quer^taro.  There  were  various  ways  by 
which  it  might  have  been  brought  to  a differ- 
ent termination.  If  Escobedo,  when  he  got 
possession  of  the  Church  of  the  Panteon,  had 
sent  up  sufficient  force  to  hold  it,  he  might 
have  captured  the  Cruz  and  the  whole  city  by 
a coup  de  main . If  Salm  Salm’s  attack  had 
been  properly  supported  the  right  wing  of  the 
Liberal  army  might  have  been  utterly  routed, 
their  whole  position  turned,  and  the  siege  raised. 
If  the  Imperialists  could  have  sallied  out  to  at- 
tack the  Liberals  on  the  15th,  the  day  after  the 
fight,  they  might  have  driven  Escobedo  back  to 
San  Luis  Potosi ; but  they  had  not  the  ammu- 
nition to  do  it.  If  the  Liberals  had  renewed 
their  attack  the  next  day  they  might  have  en- 
tered the  city  almost  without  firing  a shot ; but 
their  forces  were  too  demoralized  to  move  with- 
out reinforcements.  These  are  all  “might  have 
beens but  they  are  now  buried  in  the  irrevo- 
cable past,  and  the  body  of  the  dead  Emperor 
lies  in  the  city  he  defended. 

MRS.  STANHOPE’S  LAST  LODGER. 

MRS.  ARNOLD  STANHOPE,  or  as  some 
persons  persisted  in  calling  her — Mrs. 
Stanup — eked  out  her  narrow  income  by  taking 
lodgers.  Six  years  before  her  husband  had 
died  and  left  her  a fine  old  house  at  the  West 
End,  and  just  five  thousand  dollars  besides. 
At  the  best  percentage  this  was  very  little  with 
which  to  take  care  of  herself  and  her  three 
children — children  whose  ages  ranged  from 
thirteen  to  seventeen,  and  whose  education  was 
then  unfinished.  At  the  first  crisis  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope took  counsel  with  herself  and  her  relatives. 

“Sell  the  house  and  take  a smaller  one  out 
of  town,  on  a horse-car  route,  Kate,”  they  one 
and  all  advised. 

What  was  their  amazement  when,  after  list- 
ening to  them  in  apparent  heedfulness  and  re- 
spect, she  coolly  informed  them  that  she  had 
| concluded  to  keep  the  house  and  rent  her  rooms 
to  lodgers.  “ Kate,  you  are  crazy !”  exclaimed 
her  brother-in-law.  “This  house  and  lot,  in 
this  locality,  would  bring  you  fifteen  thousand 
any  day.  And  with  that  sum  well  invested, 
and  with  what  you  have,  you  can  live  very  nice- 
ly out  of  town.  ” 

“But  I don’t  want  to  live  out  of  town,  Tom,” 
she  answered. 

“We  don’t  want  to  do  a good  many  things 
that  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  this  world,”  Tom 
Alroyd  retorted,  a little  impatiently. 

“Well,  I’m  not  obliged  to  do  this,”  Mrs. 
Stanhope  returned,  rather  proudly.  “It’s  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  I prefer  to  keep  the 
house.  As  you  say,  it  is  in  a very  desirable 
locality.  It  will  be  no  less  desirable  for  lodg- 
ers." 

“A  matter  of  opinion,  as  you  declare,  Kate  ; 
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but  I should  hardly  hare  thought  that  you  would 
have  preferred  to  fill  your  house  with  lodgers.” 

Then  Mrs.  Stanhope  flashed  out  all  there  was 
in  her  mind. 

u Tom,  you  may  think  me  wild,  or  Quixotic, 
or  what  you  like.  But,  until  I am  actually 
obliged  to,  I will  nerer  give  up  the  old  Stan- 
hope estate.  My  Hany  is  the  last  male  de- 
scendant of  the  name.  I know  it  was  his  fa- 
thers desire  that  he  should  succeed  to  it  as  he 
had  done  before  him.  And,  besides  that,  I 
have  a sentiment  about  it  myself.  I am  proud 
of  the  old  place,  and  I want  to  keep  it  in  the 
family.  Much  too  proud  to  let  it  go,  Tom, 
though  you  may  think  I demean  myself  by  tak- 
ing lodgers.” 

This  settled  the  matter.  Tom  Alroyd  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  of  course,  but  he  neverthe- 
less felt  a good  deal  both  of  disapproval  and 
annoyance.  To  his  wife  Mr.  Alroyd  proph- 
esied all  manner  of  ill-success  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope’s plan.  Kate  was  not  a business  woman. 
She  would  lose  money.  She  would  be  taken 
in  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  lead  a vexed  and 
disturbed  life,  when  she  might  lead  such  an 
easy  one  comparatively,  by  following  his  advice. 
And  the  rest  of  the  relatives  hearing  this, 
thought  Kate  was  “so  foolish  to  run  against 
Tom’s  advice — Tom,  who  was  such  a safe  coun- 
selor in  all  business  matters.  ” 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  six  years  when 
my  story  opens  Tom  Alroyd  was  forced  to  con- 
fess that  Kate  had  done  better  than  he  thought 
she  would.  She  had  certainly  made  both  ends 
meet,  and  she  had  saved  a little.  If  she  was 
ever  taken  in,  if  she  was  ever  vexed  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  way  of  life  she  had  chosen,  her 
relatives  were  none  the  wiser  for  it.  She  never 
complained  to  them.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
years  Harry  was  nineteen,  in  his  senior  term  at  I 
college,  and  with  a good  chance  before  him  in  j 
a great  commercial  house,  whose  firm  hnd  j 
known  his  father,  and  therefore  felt  an  interest 
in  the  son.  Harry  was  nineteen.  Then  came 
Ellen,  who  was  tw'o  years  older ; and  then  Fran- 
ces, or,  as  she  was  alw  ays  called,  Frank,  with  an- 
other two  years  of  seniority. 

When  Ellen  was  twenty  she  considerably  sur-  I 
prised  her  relatives  by  developing  a talent  for 
school-teaching.  So,  at  least,  she  spoke  of  it,  | 
when  she  w alked  in  one  day  with  the  informa- 
tion that  she  had  been  offered  a situation  in  one 
of  the  grammar-schools  at  a salary  of  $600. 
“I  always  suspected  I had  a talent  for  this 
thing,  mother,  and  you  see  other  people  have 
suspected  it  too.”  She  never  told  how  she  had 
been  waiting  for  “this  thing”  for  a year,  and 
how  this  patient  waiting  and  a really  splendid 
scholarship,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  influence 
of  an  influential  man,  who  had  been  Arnold 
Stanhope’s  intimate  friend,  had  at  the  end  of 
the  year  given  her  the  situation  she  had  sought. 
She  was  like  her  mother  in  this,  that  she  never 
made  a great  thing  of  what  she  was  doing; 
never  talked  abont  it,  and  laid  before  anxious 
friends  her  hopes  and  her  fears  and  her  patient 


womanly  virtues.  But  her  mother,  who  knew 
what  silent  courage  and  persistence  she  was 
possessed  of,  guessed  that  she  had  been  work- 
ing hard  in  many  ways  for  “this  thing,”  and 
at  the  last  spoke  of  it  in  this  riant  manner  to 
cover  her  real  anxiety  and  perhaps  distaste  for 
it.  And  so  she  glanced  up  quickly  at  Ellen’s 
information  and  asked  her  a plain  question, 
while  she  watched  her  with  searching  eyes. 

“Are  you  sure  you  have  a talent  for  this, 
Ellen  ? do  you  like  it  ? and  shall  you  be  happy 
in  it  ? Because,  if  you  do  not,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  it,  remember  that,  for  you  are  not  as 
expensive  nearly  as  you  were  as  a school-girl, 
you  know,  and  I managed  then  very  nicely. 
Besides,  you  are  valuable  as  a helping-hand  in 
the  care  of  the  house.” 

Ellen  colored  a little  at  this,  for  she  knew 
what  her  mother  had  thought.  But  she  an- 
swered honestly  enough.  “I  really  think  I 
have  the  talent,  mother,  and  I dare  say  I sV.all 
like  it ; you’ll  let  me  try,  w*on’t  you  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  if  you  really  are  in  earnest.” 

That  was  all  the  prelirainaiy  talk  they  had 
about  it.  And  the  next  week  the  young  teach- 
er had  entered  upon  her  duties. 

“ What  started  you  so  suddenly  on  that  track, 
Elly?”  asked  eighteen-year-old  Harry,  rather 
grandly. 

“Oh,  my  talent,  Harry.  I couldn’t  hide  it 
in  a napkin,  you  know,  any  longer.”  And 
Elly  laughed. 

“You  see,  Elly,”  Harry  went  on,  still  more 
grandly,  “ in  another  year  I shall  be  able  to  take 
care  of  myself  and  do  something  for  the  rest  of 
you,  I dare  say.  So  there  is  no  need  of  your 
doing  this  thing.” 

“Thank  you,  Harry,  yon  are  very  kind,”  an- 
swered Ellen,  with  a slight  twinkle  in  her  prac- 
tical eye  at  Harry’s  swift  surety  of  “ doing  some- 
thing for  the  rest  of  you.  ” “ You  are  very  kind, 
Harry,  but  there’s  my  talent ! I’m  a little  strong- 
minded,  you  know,  and  I must  work  out  what 
there  is  in  me.” 

Not  until  a year  had  been  passed  by  Ellen  in 
developing  her  “talent,”  as  she  called  it,  did 
any  one  know  just  what  it  was  that  had  start- 
ed her  on  “that  track.”  It  was  Ellen’s  birth- 
day. She  was  twenty-one,  and  her  uncle  Tom 
was  gayly  bantering  her  as  was  his  custom. 

“If  Harry  stood  in  your  shoe9  now,  Miss 
Ellen,  it  would  be  worth  while.  But  I can’t 
see  why  girls  should  ever  be  twenty- one. 
They  should  keep  in  their  teens,  you  know, 
while  they  are  girls.  Why,  there’s  your  mo- 
ther and  your  aunt  here  were  married  off  long 
before  your  age.  Let’s  see,  Kate ; you  were 
only  eighteen,  and  Mary  was  but  seventeen. 
Why,  what  are  you  two  about — you  and  Frank  ? 
— nice-looking  young  women  like  you,  too.” 

Ellen  answered  this  with  great  apparent  care- 
lessness ; and  you  would  never  have  thought, 
as  she  answered,  that  she  was  at  all  disturbed. 
Frank,  who  had  been  playing  softly  and  fitfully 
at  the  piano,  heard  this  last  remark  of  Uncle 
Tom’s.  Pretty,  vehement  Frank,  who  looked 
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much  younger  than  Ellen,  but  who  was  two 
years  older,  swung  herself  round  on  the  music- 
stool  and  cried  out  in  her  little  funny,  quick- 
tempered way : 

“ How  can  you  talk  in  that  style,  Uncle  Tom  ? 
As  if  a woman’s  whole  earthly  concern  was  to 
get  married!  I don’t  think  you  need  be  so 
proud  of  early  marriages  in  our  family  if  mo- 
ther’s and  Aunt  Mary’s  did  turn  out  well. 
There ’8  Aunt  Harriet’s : charming  match  that 
is,  isn’t  it?  And  there’s  Uncle  Dick,  great 
splendid  fellow  tied  to  that  little  doll ! Do  you 
suppose  if  Aunt  Harrie  had  waited  until  she 
was  in  her  twenties  she  would  have  fallen  in 
love  with  a man  who  murders  the  English  lan- 
guage every  time  he  opens  his  mouth?  And 
do  you  think  Uncle  Dick  would  have  married 
only  a pretty  doll  if  he  had  waited  until  he  was 
a man  ?” 

Uncle  Tom  Alroyd  wasn’t  very  much  pleased 
with  this  sudden  attack ; and  there  might  have 
ensued  quite  a tilt  of  tongues  if  Harry  had  not 
just  then  come  in  with  a “bee  in  his  bonnet.” 
When  Harry  had  a bee  in  his  bonnet  it  always 
bnzzed  very  noisily  without  regard  for  time  or 
place. 

“I  say,  mother,”  he  burst  out,  “Rob  Bark- 
er’s uncle  is  coming  home  from  Europe,  and 
Rob  wants  to  get  a room  for  him  at  the  West 
End  here.  And  I told  him  I guessed  he  could 
have  Marchant’s  room.  March  ant’s  going  away, 
you  know,  next  month.” 

“Mr,  Marchant,  Harry.  Don’t  get  into 
that  flippant  way  of  calling  a man  twice  or 
three  times  your  age  ‘Marchant.’  It  Bounds 
under-bred,”  reproved  Mrs.  Stanhope. 

“Well,  Mr.  Marchant,  then.  But  about  the 
room,  mother?”  persisted  Harry. 

“How  old  a man  is  Rob  Barker’s  uncle, 
Harry?”  asked  Mrs.  Stanhope,  thoughtfully. 

“Old?  Well,  he  can’t  be  very  young;  he 
stands  in  the  place  of  Rob’s  father,  you  know.” 

“Oh!” 

There  was  a satisfactory  note  in  this  “Oh!” 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alroyd  understood  perfect- 
ly ; and  the  moment  they  were  outside  the  door 
they  commented  upon  it  freely. 

“There’s  another  of  Kate’s  queer  quirks, 
Tom,”  said  Mrs.  Alroyd  to  her  husband.  “ The 
idea  of  her  setting  her  face  against  any  lodger 
entering  her  house  who  isn’t  elderly ! ” 

“ She’s  afraid  people  will  say  she’s  after  a hus- 
band for  one  of  her  daughters.  Isn't  that  it  ?” 

“ Yes.  She  always  remembered  what  Dick’s 
silly  little  wife  said  to  her  at  the  outset.” 

“ What  was  that  ?” 

“Why,  that  she  needn’t  trouble  herself  to 
dress  Frank  and  Ellen  for  parties  when  they 
grew  up ; that  they’d  find  plenty  of  suitors  in 
her  lodgers.  It  was  part  malice  and  part  earn- 
est with  Matty.  You  know  she  was  always 
ashamed  of  Kate’s  taking  lodgers.” 

“Pshaw!  Kate’s  morbid!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Alroyd. 

“ To  be  sure  she  is.  I always  said  she  was,” 
Mrs.  Alroyd  returned. 


And  while  they  criticise  Mrs.  Stanhope’s 
“ queer  quirks,”  as  they  styled  her  sensitiveness 
and  pride,  up  stairs  in  their  own  room  Frank 
and  Ellen  were  having  their  little  tilt  of  criti- 
cism. 

“ Oh !”  shivered  out  Frank,  pulling  down  her 
long  shining  hair  with  an  impatient  jerk,  “I 
do  get  so  very  mad  at  Uncle  Tom’s  speeches 
about  marriage.  I think  it’s  vulgar  to  talk  Li 
that  way,  Elly.” 

“ Of  course  it  is,”  answered  the  cooler  “ Elly,” 
with  more  emphasis  than  usual.  “ Uncle  Tom 
evidently  thinks  it’s  a girl’s  bounden  duty  to 
marry  somebody ; or,  at  least,  he  thinks  it’s  ovr 
bounden  duty.  I fancied  he’d  stop  that  kind 
of  talk  when  he  saw  that  I was  able  to  take  care 
of  myself.” 

“ Elly !" — and  Frank  ceased  her  busy  comb- 
ing as  the  new  thought  struck  her — “Elly,  I 
do  believe  it  was  Uncle  Tom’s  exasperating 
speeches  that  first  set  you  thinking  of  taking 
care  of  yourself,  as  you  call  it.  ” 

Elly  colored  a little  and  laughed  a little. 

“Well,  I suppose  it  was,  Frank.  It  set  me 
thinking  in  various  ways.  I saw  that  mother 
didn’t  need  but  one  of  us  to  assist  her  about  the 
house.  I felt  that  we  were  being  * talked  at’  a 
good  deal  in  the  matrimonial  key,  both  by  Uncle 
and  Aunt  Tom.  It  occurred  to  me  that  school 
teaching  would  help  the  matter  all  round.  But 
Uncle  Tom  doesn’t  appear  to  believe  much  in 
that  kind  of  help,  I see.  He  seems  to  think 
that  the  only  decent  way  for  a woman  is  to  get 
married,”  and  Elly  laughed  again  with  the  old 
gleam  of  humor  in  her  eyes. 

“Just  to  think  of  your  earning  $600  a year, 
Elly ; you  who  are  two  years  younger  than  I. 
You  always  were  a great  deal  brighter  than  I, 
Elly.  Bless  my  soul ! I don’t  believe  I am 
sound  on  my  multiplication-table  to  this  day. 
And  when  I go  shopping  I always  have  to  count 
my  fingers  in  my  muff  when  I reckon  up  my 
change;  I do  truly.” 

Elly  laughed  out  at  this,  and  Frank,  meeting 
her  amused  look,  laughed  too. 

“ All  I can  do  is  to  sweep  and  dust  and  make 
beds,  and  sometimes  fuss  round  in  the  kitchen 
when  Bridget  is  away.  I haven’t  an  acquisi- 
tion or  an  accomplishment — not  one.  As  far 
as  that  goes  I’m  a fool.”  Then  making  an  in- 
describable grimace  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  she 
concluded  emphatically,  “Yes,  I’ve  got  it — I'm 
a healthy  fool— just  that.” 

Quiet  Elly  was  laughing  by  this  time  as  no- 
body but  Frank  could  make  her  laugh.  But 
as  quick  as  she  found  her  breath  Bhe  said,  ani- 
matedly, 

“How  can  you  talk  so,  Frank,  when  you 
play  so  beautifully,  and  sing,  too,  like  nobody 
else.” 

“‘Like  nobody  else’ — yes,  that  is  the  way, 
Elly,  precisely;  there’s  no  training  or  science 
about  it  to  make  it  like  any  body  else.  And 

as  for  the  playing,  that’s  in  the  same  cate- 

__  __  »» 

gory. 

“ I heard  Mrs.  Raymond  say  the  other  night 
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that  there  was  no  playing  or  singing  touched 
her  like  yours/’  answered  Elly,  quietly. 

44  Did  she  say  that  ?”  exclaimed  Frank,  her 
eyes  all  aglow — for  Mrs.  Raymond  was  great  au- 
thority, a woman  whose  fine  natural  taste  had 
been  cultivated  to  the  utmost.  They  talked  a 
while  of  this,  and  then  dropped  their  voices  as 
they  heard  the  key  in  the  room  below  them  click 
in  the  lock.  “ I’m  glad  Mr.  Marchant’s  going,” 
said  Frank,  in  her  lower  tone ; “ he’s  such  an 
old  Betty.  I’ve  got  tired  of  creeping  round  the 
house  and  talking  in  whispers,  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing him.  Any  way,  Elly,  I think  it’s  awful 
full  and  poky  to  have  a house  filled  with  a par- 
cel of  old  fusses.  I do  think  mother  is  over- 
sensitive there.  She  says  with  two  daughters 
like  us  it  is  better  taste  and  better  dignity  to 
have  quiet,  elderly  people  in  the  house.  I don’t 
know  but  it  is,  but  it’s  awful  dull,”  reiterated 
Frank,  shaking  her  head  pathetically.  44  And 
no  sooner  does  one  go  than  another  of  the  same 
sort  comes.  I should  think  they’d  call  it  the 
Patriarch’s  Retreat  by  this  time,”  went  on  this 
droll  little  Frank,  with  a suppressed  giggle. 

“ Hush  ! speak  lower ! ” cautioned  Elly. 

“Oh,  nobody  can  hear!”  Then  for  a min- 
ute Frank  was  silent ; but  just  as  Ellen  was  fall- 
ing asleep  she  heard  her  voice  again : “ Elly ! 
Elly!”  she  whispered,  “I  wonder  if  Rob  Bark- 
er’s old  uncle  will  come!” 

4<  Stop  talking,  Frank,  and  go* to  sleep — do, 
dear — I’m  so  tired!”  Elly  remonstrated.  And 
Fraftik  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  Rob 
Barker’s  uncle  was  a greater  fuss  than  all  the 
rest ; that  he  insisted  on  the  house  being  still 
at  nine  o’clock ; that  he  corked  all  the  windows, 
and  listed  all  the  doors ; and  that  he  capped  the 
climax  of  this  by  entering  a protest  against  her 
piano  and  Harry’s  flute.  A month  after  this, 
when  she  had  forgotten  all  about  her  dream, 
she  came  in  one  day  to  find  the  house  in  quite 
a commotion.  Not  only  Mr.  Marchant’s  vacant 
room  was  being  metamorphosed,  but  the  side- 
room  opening  out  of  it. 

44  Oh,  Granny  Barker’s  coming,  I suppose,  in 
[dace  of  Granny  Marchant !”  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  caught  sight  of  Rob  Barker  in  the  chaos 
of  pictures  and  furniture.  “And  the  old  gen- 
tleman’s to  have  two  rooms !”  she  went  on  with 
her  inward  comments;  “a  parlor  and  bedroom, 
ch  ?”  Then  aloud  to  her  brother’s  chum,  in  the 
rather  patronizing  style  she  allowed  herself  to- 
ward that  youngster  on  account  of  her  three  or 
four  years*  seniority,  she  said,  “ Master  Robert, 

I suppose  this  is  all  your  taste  ?”  glancing  at  the 
carpets  and  the  furniture. 

44  Master  Robert”  inwardly  writhed  and  out-  j 
wardly  smiled  on  this  sweet-voiced  patronage. 

44  All  my  taste  except  two  or  three  old  things 
my  uncle  always  will  insist  on  having.”  Then, 
as  Miss  Stanhope  was  turning  away,  he  ex- 
claimed suddenly,  perhaps  to  detain  that  fas- 
cinating yet  most  provoking  young  woman  a 
Httle  longer — for  poor  Robbie  was  notoriously 
44  spooney”  on  Frank’s  bright  face  and  natural 
ways — 44  Miss  Stanhope,  you’ll  be  sure  to  like 


my  uncle;  he’s  the  nicest  old  fellow  in  the 
world !” 

“ Oh,  is  he  ?”  returned  Frank,  carelessly,  and 
then  she  went  on  her  way  up  to  her  room,  to 
Rob  Barker’s  great  disappointment,  doubtless. 

“The  nicest  old  fellow  in  the  world!”  she 
repeated  to  herself,  with  a little  shrug  of  her 
shoulders.  And  then  she  recalled  her  dream, 
and  laughed.  She  could  not  but  acknowledge, 
however,  that  this  nicest  old  fellow’s  taste  was 
not  out  of  the  way  in  the  choice  of  pictures, 
when,  coming  down  from  her  room  one  day  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  she  lingered  to  look  at 
two  lovely  landscapes  that  faced  the  open  door. 
As  she  lingered  there  she  heard  some  one  mak- 
ing frantic  attempts  with  their  latch-key  out- 
side, attempts  which  proved  futile,  as  a sudden 
ring  at  the  bell  gave  evidence.  Frank  at  this 
ran  swiftly  down,  and,  opening  the  door,  said 
in  explanation : 

“ It’s  that  stupid  new  Biddy’s  work ; she  will 
slip  the  wrong  bolt  when  she  goes  out.” 

It  was  Rob  Barker’s  face  that  presented  it- 
self first  to  her,  and  that  young  gentleman  found 
tongue  to  say  at  once  glibly  and  politely  : 

“Thank  you,  Miss  Stanhope.  But  it  was 
too  bad  to  trouble  you.”  And  then,  in  another 
tone,  “This  is  my  uncle,  Mr.  Hadley;  Miss 
Stanhope,  Uncle  Robert.” 

Frank  looked  at  the  new-comer,  and  saw,  to 
her  utter  amazement,  a man  rather  above  the 
medium  height,  very  square  as  to  the  shoulders, 
very  broad  as  to  the  chest,  very  firmly  knit  to- 
gether, yet  with  the  lithe  carriage  such  as  one 
imagines  an  Arab  to  possess,  and  with  a face 
that  went  well  with  all  this — a face  bronzed  and 
ruddy  from  travel  and  outdoor  life,  yet  intel- 
lectual and  refined — the  face  of  an  educated 
gentleman,  and  this  gentleman  clearly  not  a 
day  over  forty. 

Frank  thought  of  her  dream ; of  the  gray- 
headed, frosty-bearded  old  gentlemen  who  had 
hitherto  held  peaceful  possession  of  her  mother’s 
house ; and  of  her  mother’s  intention  that  only 
such  should  hold  possession ; and  the  thought 
was  too  much  for  her  composure  at  the  moment. 
She  would  have  given  much  to  have  restrained 
that  little  irrelevant,  and  rather  irreverent  laugh, 
but  it  was  beyond  her  control.  There  was  some- 
thing so  merry  and  natural  in  it,  however,  that 
it  proved  contagious,  though  it  was  irrelevant. 
Rob,  in  his  44  hobbledehoyhood”  thought,  “She’s 
laughing  at  the  mess  I made  with  the  latch-key.” 
Mr.  Hadley  thought : “ Nice,  merry  little  girl ;” 
and  then  they  all  went  up  stairs  together,  and 
Frank  nearly  burst  out  again,  at  her  mother’s 
look  of  astonishment  when  44  Uncle  Robert” 
was  presented  to  her. 

Aunt  Tom,  as  they  called  Mrs.  Alroyd,  com- 
ing in  that  evening,  Frank  could  not  restrain 
her  fun,  and  so  the  story  of  the  new  arrival 
was  chronicled  in  such  merry  vein  as  only  Frank 
was  mistress  of. 

“Think,  auntie,  I fairly  laughed  in  his  face 
when  I saw  him,  it  was  so  funny  to  imagine 
mother’s  amazement  and  consternation.” 
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Mrs.  Stanhope  looked  excessively  annoyed 
at  Frank’s  merriment,  and  very  soon  managed 
to  send  her  away  on  some  household  errand. 
The  moment  she  was  out  of  sight  Mrs.  Alroyd 
began : 

“Kate,  I think  you  are  perfectly  morbid  on 
that  subject.  The  idea  of  your  supposing  that 
every  body  will  suspect  you  of  matrimonial  de- 
signs for  Frank  and  Ellen  if  you  let  your  rooms 
to  young  lodgers.” 

“Mary,  it  isn’t  merely  that — though  that 
suspicion  is  a very  common  one,  and  one  I do 
wish  to  avoid.  But  when  we  were  girls  don’t 
you  remember  the  Traceys  ?” 

“Yes,  what  of  them?” 

“Well,  you  were  younger  than  I,  so  you 
don’t  know,  I dare  say,  what  I did.  Mrs. 
Tracey  rented  her  rooms  to  lodgers  as  I do. 
They  were  usually  occupied  by  young  men,  and 
of  course  people  were  ill-natured  enough  to  say 
constantly  that  her  three  girls  were  ‘ setting 
their  caps,’  and  ‘after’  this  one  or  that  one. 
Those  horrid  phrases!  But  that  wasn’t  the 
worst  of  it.  The  Traceys  were  a good  old  re- 
spectable family,  not  aristocratic  by  any  means 
any  more  than  the  Stanhopes.  The  rooms, 
however,  were  rented  quite  frequently  to  young 
men  of  fashion.  It  was  very  natural  that  pretty 
girls  like  May  and  Alice  and  Sara  Tracey  should 
be  pleased  by  these  elegant  young  men  ; should 
linger  on  the  stairways  talking  with  them ; should 
accept  bouquets  and  Christmas  and  birthday 
gifts  from  them;  should,  in  short,  with  such 
opportunities  fall  in  love  with  such  dazzling  he- 
roes, and  expect  to  marry  them.  But,  Mary, 
not  one  of  these  heroes  offered  himself  in  mar- 
riage to  them.  Not  one  of  them  went  farther 
than  those  flirtations.  They  were  simply  pass- 
ing away  the  time.  It  came  in  their  way  to 
laugh  and  talk,  and  now  and  then  offer  little 
attentions  to  these  girls,  and  so  the  matter 
ended  for  them.  But  not  so  did  it  end  for  the 
girls.  I happen  to  know  that  Sara  Tracey  al- 
most broke  her  heart  for  Morris  Ryder,  and  I 
know  that  May  and  Alice  were  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  those  young  Stanleys  than  w'as  well 
for  their  peace  of  mind.  Then  the  remarks 
that  were  made  were  of  course  not  agreeable. 
There  is  always  something  humiliating  in  the 
position  of  a woman,  when  she  is  so  placed  or 
so  places  herself  that  she  can  be  flirted  with,  or 
approached  as  an  acquaintance  to  talk  and 
laugh  with,  without  being  sought.  And  any 
mother  should  shield  her  daughters  from  posi- 
tions like  these  if  she  can.” 

“Well,  I believe  you  are  more  than  half 
right,  Kate,”  Mrs.  Alroyd  replied  in  a tone  of 
conviction.  “I  had  never  looked  upon  it  so 
deeply  before,  I must  confess.  Not  having  girls 
of  my  own,  you  know,  I’m  not  so  sensitive  as 
you  are.” 

“Well  I am  sensitive,  Mary,  on  this  point. 
I vrould  like  as  well  as  any  mother  to  see  my 
girls  well  married,  but  I don’t  mean  they  shall 
be  what  is  called  ‘ thrown’  in  any  gentleman’s 
way,  nor  stand  a chance  of  being  ‘ condescend- 


ed to,*  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  poor, 
and  not  fashionable  people  by  any  means ; but 
my  girls  are  ladies,  and  I mean  they  6hall  hold 
themselves,  and  be  held  as  such.” 

“How  your  mind  does  hold  on  to  things, 
Kate.  I should  never  have  thought  of  making 
a personal  application,  or  taking  a warning 
from  any  thing  so  far  back  as  the  affairs  of  the 
Traceys.  ” 

“Well,  perhaps  not.  But  I was  older  than 
you,  and  I never  forgot  that  story.” 

“ But  Kate,  I don’t  believe  you  need  trouble 
yourself  about  this  Mr.  Hadley.  He  is  not  a 
young  man  like  Morris  Ryder  or  the  Stanleys^ 
He  won’t  be  likely  to  flirt  on  the  stairways  with 
Kate  or  Ellen — a man  of  forty ! ” And  Mrs. 
Alroyd  laughed. 

Mrs.  Stanhope  laughed  too  at  this  close  appli- 
cation of  her  story  of  the  Traceys ; and  so  the  con- 
versation ended.  But  Mrs.  Stanhope's  thought 
on  the  subject  didn’t  end  with  her  words.  She 
knew  that  this  man  of  forty  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  fellows  she  had  chanced  to  see  late- 
ly, and  whose  associations,  if  not  his  tastes, 
were  with  the  fashionable  world.  And  at  this 
conclusion  she  said  to  herself : “ But,  perhaps, 

I am  making  an  old  fool  of  myself.  I do  hold 
on  to  any  thing  so,  as  Mary  says.” 

As  time  went  on  she  began  to  think  that  she 
had  been  over-anxious,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  course  of  affairs. 
There  were  none  of  those  stairway  meetings  and 
talkings  she  had  such  a horror  of.  Only  a 
courteous  and  rather  stately  “good-morning” 
or  “ good-evening”  occasionally,  in  a swift  pas- 
sage to  and  from  the  door. 

“There  never  was  such  a proper  and  dis- 
creet bachelor,  mother,”  Frank,  who  must  al- 
ways have  her  fun,  commented  to  her  mother. 
“ He’s  as  grave  and  proper  as  one  of  the  patri- 
archs. ” 

In  the  mean  time  this  “ grave  and  proper” 
bachelor,  who  had  learned  the  family  circum- 
stances from  his  nephew,  was  wishing  he  could 
be  of  service  to  his  neighbors. 

“ That  little  girl  w ho  opened  the  door  for  us, 
and  laughed  in  our  faces,  that  first  night,  Rob, 
might  do  something  wdth  that  voice  of  hers  if 
she  liked,”  Mr.  Hadley  said  one  evening,  wdien 
Rob  Barker  had  been  holding  forth  on  these 
family  circumstances,  which  he  had  gathered 
from  indiscreet  Harry,  who  had  divulged  more 
of  the  pinch  in  the  domestic  economy  than  he 
meant  to,  in  his  boyish  talk  of  his  own  future 
help. 

“You’ve  heard  her  sing?”  Rob  remarked 
questioningly  at  this  assertion  of  his  uncle. 

“ Oh  yes.  I often  leave  my  door  open  when 
I’m  in  the  house  to  hear  her.  She  really  has 
a remarkable  voice.” 

And  just  as  he  spoke  there  floated  up  to  them 
the  wild  sweet  notes  of  an  old  German  song 
which  Mr.  Hadley  had  listened  to  many  a night 
upon  the  Rhine.  He  listened  now,  smoking 
his  after-dinner  pipe  slowdy  and  thoughtfully. 
When  it  was  ended,  he  knocked  the  ashes  care- 
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fully  oat  of  the  bowl  of  his  meerschaum,  and 
laying  it  down  upon  the  comer  of  the  shelf,  rose 
up  and  proposed  to  Rob  that  they  should  go 
down  into  the  parlor  and  ask  the  young  lady  if 
*>he  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  them  listen  to 
Iier  singing  under  more  advantageous  circum- 
stances. “ I dare  say  she  sings  a great  many 
of  those  old  German  ballads,  and  there’s  no- 
thing I should  like  to  hear  so  much.” 

Rob  was,  of  coarse,  delighted.  They  found 
the  little  family  circle  complete.  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope plying  her  needle  by  the  drop-light,  El- 
len, near  her,  going  over  some  school  compo- 
>ition$,  and  Harry  putting  his  flute  together 
preparatory  to  accompany  Frank’s  playing.  If 
Mrs.  Stanhope  was  not  pleased  at  this  interrup- 
tion she  did  not  show  her  displeasure,  and  cer- 
tainly she  could  have  had  no  reason  to  have 
found  fault  with  Mr.  Hadley’s  manner.  He 
was  quite  absorbed  in  the  evident  memories 
called  up  by  the  songs  to  which  he  listened. 
And  after  the  singing  he  drifted  into  a little 
talk  of  German  life,  especially  the  musical  life ; 
and  as  he  had  known  many  of  the  masters  of 
the  present  day  this  little  talk  was  very  enter- 
taining. 

As  he  was  bidding  them  good-night,  with  his 
cordial  “ thanks  for  Miss  Stanhope’s  goodness,” 
he  smilingly,  though  quite  in  earnest,  remarked : 
“ It  isn’t  exactly  fair,  Mrs.  Stanhope,  that  your 
daughter  should  let  only  a few  enjoy  such  a 
voice  as  hers.  A church-choir  would  find  her 
invaluable.” 

Frank  looked  up  eagerly. 

“ But.  Mr.  Hadley,  my  voice  isn’t  trained  at 
all.  It  knows  as  little  of  science  as  my  fingers. 
I play  and  sing  a great  deal  by  ear,  you  know ; 
though  I can  pick  out  my  notes  when  Harry 
pushes  me  up  with  that  remarkable  flute  of 
his;”  and  she  looked  with  one  of  her  little  gri- 
maces at  Harry. 

“You’ve  heard  so  much  good  music,  Miss 
Stanhope,  that  your  voice  is  better  trained  than 
you  imagine ; and  I think  you  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  a choir.” 

This  was  a great  word  for  Frank.  “ If  I only 
could  get  a situation  as  soprano !”  she  exclaimed, 
with  inward  exultation.  Whereupon  she  fell  to 
singing  church-music  with  a will.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night  Mr.  Hadley  would  hear  that 
>*weet  voice  ringing  high  and  clear  in  anthem 
and  chorale.  One  evening  he  brought  home 
with  him  a church-organist — a real  master  of 
the  great  art.  They  sat  talking  together  over 
their  German  experiences,  when  all  at  once  a 
note  ascended  to  them  which  stayed  the  words 
upon  the  musician's  lips.  A full,  soft,  clarion- 
dear  note,  which  caught  up,  and  carried  on  a 
flow  of  silver  song  so  pure  and  sweet  that  even 
Mr.  Hadley  held  his  breath  in  a little  surprise 
as  he  listened.  As  for  his  companion,  he  wait- 
ed a moment  as  the  voice  ceased,  and  then, 
turning  to  his  host,  asked  the  question  which 
that  gentleman  was  expecting  to  hear : 

4 4 Who  owrns  that  nightingale,  pray?” 

Mr.  Hadley  gave  him  the  desired  informa- 


tion ; and  then  they  talked  animatedly  for  the 
next  fifteen  minutes  about  this  nightingale.  And 
| then  Mr.  Hadley  went  dow  n to  Mrs.  Stanhope’s 
door,  and  asked  if  he  might  he  allowed  to  bring 
a friend  of  his  into  her  parlor  to  hear  Miss  Stan- 
hope sing,  if  that  young  lady  would  he  so  kind. 
And  Frank  unwittingly  sang  to  one  of  the  great- 
est critics  of  the  day — sang,  as  she  said,  with- 
out much  skill,  but  with  all  her  heart  and  her 
soul,  and  one  of  the  richest,  sweetest  voices  in 
the  world.  The  strange  gentleman,  whose  name 
they  didn’t  hear,  made  but  few  comments,  hut 
his  thanks  wrere  sincere,  and  his  face  a mirror 
of  delight  as  he  listened. 

“Well,  you  were  not  disappointed,  were 
you?”  asked  Mr.  Hadley,  as  they  once  more 
sat  alone  together. 

“Disappointed?  No!  She  has  a splendid 
voice.  The  very  soprano  we  want.  I thank 
you  for  your  suggestion.” 

A few  days  follow  ing  this  Mr.  Hadley  was 
coming  down  from  his  rooms,  when  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope’s parlor  door  w as  suddenly  flung  open,  and 
Frank  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Hadley,  I want  to  thank  you !”  she 
said,  brightly. 

He  smiled.  4 4 For  w'hat,  Miss  Stanhope  ?” 

44  For  my  situation  as  soprano  at Church. 

I know  it  w as  through  your  suggestion  that  it 
came  to  me.” 

44  My  friend  hardly  needed  a suggestion,  Miss 
Stanhope,  when  he  heard  your  voice,”  returned 
Mr.  Hadley. 

“But  you  did  suggest  it  some  way,  I know, 
and  I am  very  happy  about  it.” 

Mr.  Hadley  smiled  again.  “That  is  very 
pleasant  for  me  to  hear,  Miss  Stanhope.  It’s  a 
great  thing  to  be  very  happy;  and  I’m  very 
glad  if  I have  been  instrumental  in  the  smallest 
way  in  bringing  about  such  a desirable  end.” 

Frank  laughed,  there  was  such  an  indescrib- 
able air  of  humor  in  this  little  speech,  and  in 
the  kind  eyes  that  regarded  her. 

“ I dare  say  you  think  that  expression  very 
exaggerated,  Mr.  Hadley,  but  I am  very  happy 
about  this  situation." 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Stanhope,  if  I 
seemed  to  consider  your  expression  exagger- 
ated. Perhaps  I did  for  a moment,  because, 
as  I say,  it’s  a great  thing  to  be  very  happy. 
But  I see  you  are  in  earnest,  and  I see,  too,  that 
it  is  a very  natural  thing  to  be  very  happy  over 
a situation  like  this.” 

He  was  quite  grave  and  earnest  now,  and  so 
entirely  simple  that  Frank,  who  was  so  simple 
herself,  and  at  home  with  every  body,  returned, 
in  honest  confidence, 

“Of  course,  I can’t  help  but  be  very  happy, 
Mr.  Hadley,  to  find  myself  all  at  once  of  so 
much  help.  Why,  I am  to  have  $600  a year ; 
as  much  as  Ellen  gets  for  her  daily  school-teach- 
ing. And  I have  only  to  sing  for  it — just  think 
of  it!”  and  she  made  such  wide  bright  eyes  at 
this  that  Mr.  Hadley  couldn’t  help  smiling  again. 
She  laughed  again  at  his  smile. 

44  Oh,  I dare  say  that  seems  a very  small  sum 
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to  you,  Mr.  Hadley,  but  if  you  had  spent  your 
usefulness  until  now  in  sweeping  and  dusting 
and  bed-making  for  your  board  and  clothes, 
and  broken  your  heart  several  times  looking  in 
at  the  shop  windows,  I dare  say  it  would  seem 
a small  fortune  to  you.” 

“I  dare  say  it  would,  Miss  Stanhope,”  he 
answered,  heartily,  and  laughing  outright. 

“Breaking  her  heart  at  the  shop  windows — 
the  child ! I dare  say  she  has,”  Mr.  Hadley 
thought,  with  a feeling  made  up  of  sympathy 
and  amusement,  as  he  went  out.  * 

Frank  had  said  truly  of  herself  when  6he  de- 
clared that  she  was  very  happy  about  this  situa- 
tion. She  was  very  happy  to  be  of  use,  to  help 
herself,  and  to  have  the  means  of  musical  cul- 
ture. She  went  about  the  house  singing  her 
scales,  or  dinging  her  voice  out  in  some  great 
rolling  anthem  day  after  day ; and  Mr.  Hadley 
used  to  hear  the  clear  notes  breaking  into  his 
morning  slumbers,  or  floating  out  over  the  house- 
tops like  a lark’s  song,  as  spring  came  and  her 
attic  window  was  opened  to  the  early  sunshine. 

Quite  frequently  now,  too,  he  used  to  find  his 
way  to  Mrs.  Stanhope’s  parlor  when  the  sweet 
voice  was  singing.  Frank  was  so  absorbed  in 
her  music  at  this  time,  and  indeed  the  interest 
between  them  was  so  entirely  musical,  that  Mrs. 
Stanhope  forgot  her  uneasiness  and  watchful- 
ness for  a while. 

But  if  Mr.  Hadley  was  interested  in  the  mu- 
sic, he  was  by  no  means  unconscious  that  Miss 
Stanhope  was  a very  pretty  and  charming  girl. 
She  certainly  did  amuse  him  very  much,  and 
this  fact  would  have  filled  Mrs.  Stanhope  with 
dismay  if  she  had  suspected  it,  for  it  was  the 
very  phrase  she  always  applied  to  her  old  friends 
the  Traceys.  They  amused  people,  and  that 
was  alL  But  Frank  went  on  her  heedless,  hap- 
py way,  giving  little  thought  where  she  amused, 
but  amusing  herself  vastly.  She  had  made  the 
most  of  her  opportunities  and  advantages,  and 
risen  so  speedily  into  favor  that  in  the  early 
weeks  of  spring  she  was  engaged  to  assist  at  a 
very  recherche  private  concert. 

“I  am  to  sing  in  ‘Miriam’s  Song  of  Tri- 
umph,’ ” she  said  to  Mr.  Hadley,  with  that  pe- 
culiar wide,  bright-eyed  pleasure  in  her  expres- 
sion. 

“ Don’t  you  feel  a little  nervous  about  it  ?” 
he  asked,  curiously. 

“ No,  I hadn't;  but  do  you  think  I ought?” 
she  inquired,  archly. 

“ Not  by  any  means !”  he  replied,  laughing. 

“ Why  should  I feel  nervous?”  she  said,  more 
gravely  ; “ the  director  says  I have  Teamed  my 
part  perfectly,  and  when  I once  get  to  singing 
I shall  forget  all  the  people  around  me ; I al- 
ways do.” 

If  Mrs.  Stanhope  had  glanced  up  from  her 
work  just  then  she  would  have  seen  an  unmis- 
takable look  of  thoughtful  admiration  on  Mr. 
Hadley’s  face.  But  she  did  not  lift  her  eves 
from  her  darning,  and  Frank  veered  off  from 
her  gravity  into  her  amusing  vein. 

“ No,  I’m  not  nervous  about  the  singing,  but 


I am  very  nervous  about  my  dress.  I wanted 
a new  pink  silk,  but  mother  said  it  was  too 
showy  for  me ; so  I am  coming  out  in  an  old 
blue  crgpe,  which  was  mother’s,  and  I shall 
look  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  with  my  white 
lace  and  silver  ornaments.  ” 

She  laughed,  but  Mr.  Hadley  could  see  that 
she  was  a good  deal  in  earnest ; but  he  had  tact 
enough  to  conceal  both  amusement  and  interest 
as  he  noticed  her  mother’s  reproving  face,  and 
caught  the  admonitory,  “ Don’t,  Frank  I”  But 
his  artistic  sense  sympathized  with  her.  Blue 
did  not  suit  her  white  but  not  fair  skin,  her 
warm  hazel  eyes,  and  chestnut  hair.  Pink 
would  have  made  her  dazzling.  “Poor  little 
girl!”  he  thought;  “ so  the  domestic  economy 
will  not  yield  a pink  silk,  even  with  the  added 
$600  a year.  Something  ought  to  be  done  for 
her.”  And  something  was  done. 

“ I told  you  I should  look  like  the  ghosts” 
she  said  to  her  mother,  as  she  came  down  stairs 
into  the  parlor  the  night  of  the  concert. 

Mrs.  Stanhope  was  not  quite  satisfied  herself. 

“You  might  have  my  coral  ornaments,”  she 
remarked,  doubtfully. 

“Oh  no!  that  opaque  ted  against  this  blue 
would  be  dreadful!” 

There  came  a knock  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope said  “Come  in  and  Mr.  Hadley  entered 
with  his  hands  full  of  the  most  beautiful  roses 
— hot-house  roses,  pink,  and  pearly,  and  per- 
fumed. He  had  timed  it  well. 

“This  is  to  exorcise  the  ghost,  Miss  Stan- 
hope. There’s  nothing  prettier,  you  know,  than 
this  deep  blush-pink  with  that  light  blue.  Isn’t 
it  what  you  call  pompadour  ?” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Hadley,  you’re  like  the  Fairy  God- 
mother ! They  are  just  the  thing,  and  I thank 
you  a thousand  times.”  And,  turning  to  the 
glass,  with  quick,  deft  fingers,  she  very  soon 
metamorphosed  herself  into  a glowing  “ phan- 
tom of  delight”  truly.  “Oh,  how  it  does 
change  all  that  pallid  moonshine,  doesn’t  it?” 
she  exclaimed.  “It’s  marvelous  what  effect 
the  pink  has  on  the  blue!  Isn’t  it  lovely?” 
and  she  turned  herself  and  her  roses  full  upon 
him,  with  the  innocent,  one-thoughted  question. 

“ Very  lovely !”  he  answered,  with  more  sig- 
nificance in  glance  and  tone  than  he  quite  meant 
to  show.  The  least  little  blush  crept  up  into 
Frank’s  cheeks,  and,  matching  her  roses,  made 
her  lovelier  than  ever.  Of  course  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope was  any  thing  but  pleased  at  this  little 
by-play.  At  once  all  her  old  fears  sprang  up, 
and  beset  her  with  anxious  thoughts ; and  that 
old  story  of  the  Traceys  began  to  haunt  her  like 
a warning  ghost.  And  that  evening,  when  she 
saw  Mr.  Hadley  about  a dozen  seats  from  her 
talking  gayly  and  animatedly  to  a party  of  aris- 
tocratic-looking girls,  her  mind  reverted  to  Mor- 
ris Ryder  and  the  Stanleys.  He  belonged  to 
the  same  world  that  they  had  belonged  to ; was 
wealthy,  as  they  had  been ; and  he  would,  prob- 
ably, when  he  came  to  marry,  choose  a wife 
from  his  own  peculiar  circle,  as  they  had  chos- 
en. If  lie  was  pleased  with  Frank’s  bright  face 
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and  natural  ways,  if  he  was  interested  in  her 
music,  and  enjoyed  her  singing,  it  was  much  in 
the  same  manner  that  he  w*as  interested  in  a lit- 
tle German  artiste  of  whom  he  spoke  “ as  an 
admirable  young  woman,  who  deserved  encour- 
agement/’ 

Thus  Mrs.  Stanhope  argued ; with  how  much 
reason  we  shall  see.  And  while  she  was  vex- 
ing her  soul  with  these  anxieties  and  suspicions 
Prank  was  pursuing  her  course,  untroubled  by 
any  anxieties  or  suspicions.  Miriam’s  Song  of 
Triumph  was  verily  a song  of  trinmph  for  her- 
self. And  Mrs.  Stanhope  seeing  how  happily 
occupied  she  was  with  her  musical  life,  took  a 
little  comfort  thereby,  and  made  no  sign  of  her 
inward  disquiet,  though  Mr.  Hadley  was  by  no 
means  an  infrequent  visitor  by  this  time.  The 
bond  of  their  mntual  love  of  music  w^as  very  fa- 
vorable to  acquaintance,  and  certainly  this  ac- 
quaintance did  progress  rapidly,  and  the  con- 
versation between  the  two  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  one  topic,  on  the  occasions  of  their  in- 
terviews. 

“Frank,”  began  Mrs.  Stanhope  one  day,  in 
some  trepidation  lest  she  was  making  a mistake 
in  speaking  at  all — “Frank,  do  you  think  it 
quite  wise  to  talk  so  much  with  Mr.  Hadley,  on 
all  sorts  of  topics,  in  that  intimate  way  ?” 

Frank  opened  her  eyes  very  wide.  “For 
pity’s  sake,  mother,  what  do  you  mean  by  that 
* intimate  way  ?’  ” • 

“Why,  my  dear,  I only  mean  that  natural 
v ay  of  yours.  You  are  not  fast  or  free,  but 
you  are  so  at  home  with  every  body  that  some 
persons  might  misunderstand  it.” 

“ Mother,  Mr.  Hadley  has  too  much  sense  to 
misunderstand  me ; and  no  man,  unless  he  was 
a fool,  could  think  I meant  to  make  any  more 
of  our  acquaintance  than  is  apparent  on  the  sur- 
face.” 

This  was  delivered  with  Frank’s  most  vehe- 
ment emphasis,  and  with  a scarlet  flush  on  her 
cheek.  Mrs.  Stanhope  wisely  forbore  further 
remark  on  such  a delicate  subject,  and  so  the 
days  went  on,  and  brought  another  day,  when 
there  w as  to  be  a great  musical  festival.  Mr. 
Hadley,  going  up  to  his  room  one  afternoon 
picked  up  a long,  fluttering  scrap  of  pink  silk, 
that  floated  down  from  an  upper  stairway.  He 
smiled,  and  thought  to  himself, 

“So,  the  pink  silk  is  achieved.” 

Entering  his  parlor,  he  went  straight  to  a 
Japanese  cabinet,  where  he  kept  choice  gather- 
ings from  his  European  tour,  and,  unlocking  it, 
brought  forth  from  a little  inner  drawer  a col- 
lection of  cameos.  From  these  he  selected 
three,  of  a delicate  pearly  pink — those  loveliest 
and  rarest  of  the  cameo  variety — and  laying 
them  upon  the  strip  of  silk  contemplated  the 
effect  with  evident  satisfaction.  The  cameos 
were  without  setting  of  any  kind  at  this  time — 
just  the  beautiful  pink-white  shell,  cut  by  a 
most  skillful  hand.  By  the  time  the  pink  silk 
was  completed  these  three  cameos  were  shining 
resplendent  in  settings,  so  cleverly  imitating  the 
antique,  that  one  would  have  pronounced  them 


an  heir-loom.  Frank  and  her  mother,  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  parlor  after  tea  one  day,  were  not 
surprised  to  see  Mr.  Hadley  make  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  quite  got  into  the  way  of  drop- 
ping in  after  tea. 

“ See  how  well  I can  match  the  pink  silk,” 
he  began,  smiling. 

Frank  looked  up  mystified ; but  he  came 
nearer,  and  spreading  out  the  scrap  of  pink  silk 
upon  her  work-basket,  laid  upon  it  the  choice 
pink  cameos  in  their  antique  settings. 

Frank’s  first  exclamation  was  of  delight  as 
the  effect  struck  her.  Then  that  second  sense 
crept  on,  and  she  glanced  involuntarily  at  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Stanhope’s  face  was  overcloud- 
ed by  a very  grave  look. 

“They  are  some  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  I collected  abroad,  Mrs.  Stanhope,”  Mr 
Hadley  remarked  here,  easily;  “and  when  1 
picked  up  that  scrap  of  silk  the  other  day  I 
thought  the  best  use  they  could  be  put  to  would 
be  to  be  worn  as  a match  for  that.  They  have 
been  knocking  about  so  much  I see  they  are  a 
little  scratched  ; but  if  Miss  Stanhope  will  wear 
them  she  will  be  more  than  welcome  to  them, 
for  I am  too  heedless  a fellow  to  like  the  care 
of  such  things.” 

He  had  been  very  diplomatic  in  his  careless 
ease ; but  Mrs.  Stanhope,  who  had  lived  her 
day,  knew  what  a costly  gift  this  was.  She 
thought  her  answer  would  convey  all  she  wished 
him  to  understand. 

“You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Hadley,”  she  said ; 

“ but,  under  the  circumstances,  I had  rather 
Frank  wouldn’t  receive  so  expensive  a gift.” 

There  was  a grain  of  impulse  in  Robert  Had- 
ley’s composition,  which  years  and  experience 
and  a strong  will  had  not  quite  overcome.  It 
now  and  then  betrayed  him  into  swift  speech. 

So  now,  in  his  surprise,  or  perhaps  irritation,  ho 
exclaimed,  quickly: 

“ What  circumstances  ?” 

Brought  to  bay  so  directly,  she  thought  so 
coolly,  Mrs.  Stanhope  was  a little  indignant,  and 
she  answered  therefore  rather  sharply  and  to 
the  point : 

“You  are  comparatively  a stranger  to  ns, 

Mr.  Hadley,  and,  at  the  most,  our  relation  is 
but  a business  one — at  least  it  began  so ; and 
though  you  have  been  very  kind  and  friendly 
to  us,  yet  an  acquaintance  like  this  is  different, 
and  one  feels  differently  about  it  than  one  com- 
menced through  intimate  friends.” 

“Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?  I thought  a friend 
was  a friend  under  whatever  circumstances  yon 
found  him.  But  as  you  don’t  hold  the  same 
opinion,  Mrs.  Stanhope,  I ought  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  a great  many  liberties  I’ve  taken  in 
the  way  of  coming  into  your  parlor  uninvited, 
for,  according  to  your  view,  I'm  only  a busi- 
ness acquaintance.  Mrs.  Stanhope,  you’re  too 
bad !” 

Mr.  Hadley  had  begun  this  speech  in  rather 
a nettled  tone  and  manner,  bnt  at  the  last  he 
wound  up  suddenly  with  a quick,  good-natured 
laugh  that  disarmed  his  listener  more  than  any 
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thing  else.  She  laughed  in  return,  and  re- 
torted : 

“I  think  you  are  too  bad,  Mr.  Hadley,  to 
willfully  refuse  to  understand  me." 

“But,  you  see,  I’m  not  up  to  it,  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope. I’ve  lived  abroad  so  long,  these  Ameri- 
can delicacies  and  hair-line  distinctions  are  be- 
yond me.” 

Mrs.  Stanhope  didn’t  believe  a word  of  this ; 
but  it  was  useless  to  get  into  further  discussion, 
so  made  no  reply. 

“And  you  won’t  consider  me  a friend  and 
let  that  little  girl  take  these  trinkets  then  ?”  he 
asked,  presently,  under  his  new  veil  of  humor. 

“I  had  rather  she  did  not,  Mr.  Hadley.” 

Mr.  Hadley  bent  forward  with  a vexed  look, 
and  gathering  the  cameos  together  crushed  them 
recklessly  into  his  pocket. 

44  You  have  made  me  feel  like  a great  blun- 
dering boy,  Mrs.  Stanhope  ?”  he  said,  out  of  the 
quick,  impulsive  mood  she  had  invoked. 

His  action  was  certainly  boyish  in  a certain 
sense,  but  just  as  certainly  not  blundering  or 
awkward.  As  he  said  this,  and  rose  from  his 
chair,  there  was  such  a grace  and  charm  about 
him  that  Mrs.  Stanhope  felt  that  he  was  more 
than  a match  for  her  caution  and  watchfulness. 
She  felt  it  still  more  as  the  days  went  by  and  he 
made  his  “blunder,”  as  he  called  it,  a ground  for 
still  closer  acquaintance ; for  every  body  knows 
that  a laugh  or  a joke  will  break  down  more 
barriers  and  build  up  more  edifices  of  friendli- 
ness than  weeks  of  serious  conversation.  He 
was  constantly  alluding,  when  he  met  them,  to 
the  extent  and  quality  of  their  acquaintance,  as 
understood  by  Mrs.  Stanhope;  and  this  in  so 
gay  and  witty  a manner  that  one  could  scarcely 
find  fault  with  it.  Frank  grew  easier  than  ever 
with  him  on  this  ground,  for  it  suited  her  bright, 
audacious  spirit.  But  Mrs.  Stanhope  was  sore- 
ly perplexed.  How  would  all  this  end?  she 
perpetually  asked  herself. 

In  vain  she  tried  to  sound  the  extent  of 
Frank’s  interest  in  tills  fascinating  but  most 
troublesome  lodger.  That  young  lady  was 
either  untouched,  or  carrying  a high  hand  with 
her  pride.  She  was  quite  capable  of  breaking 
her  heart  with  laughing  lips.  That  kind  of 
nature  always  goes  with  her  quality  of  high 
spirits. 

In  the  mean  time  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
Miss  Stanhope  lacked  attention  or  appreciation 
in  other  quarters.  There  was  a young  book- 
keeper in  the  firm  of  Alroyd  and  Dace  whom 
her  uncle  and  her  mother  specially  favored. 
“He’s  a very  promising  fellow.  I shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  we  made  him  one  of  us  next 
year,”  commented  Uncle  Tom,  with  signifi- 
cance. Then  there  were  sundry  others — young 
men  in  responsible  positions,  or  just  entering 
business  for  themselves,  who  were  very  evident 
admirers  of  this  sparkling,  bright-faced  Frank. 

Mrs.  Stanhope,  coming  in  one  evening  from 
a lecture,  found  one  of  these  admirers  wearing 
a very  rueful  face,  and  her  daughter  looking  a 
good  deal  confused  and  annoyed.  Like  a wise 


woman  she  asked  no  questions;  but  she  was 
none  the  less  certain  that  she  had  just  lost  a 
very  worthy  son-in-law\  And  with  some  irrel- 
evance, but  a great  deal  of  impatience,  she  said 
to  herself : “ And  it’s  all  the  fault  of  that  Mr. 
Hadley.  In  love  with  him  or  not,  Frank  is 
getting  spoiled  for  any  body  else  in  seeing  so 
much  of  him.” 

In  this  sentence  Mrs.  Stanhope  fairly  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority,  or  at  least  the  fas- 
cination of  Mr.  Hadley.  But  this  acknowledg- 
ment was  simply  of  externals  and  the  accidents 
of  position.  Of  the  internal  man  she  had  no 
more  or  less  respect  than  for  any  other  man  of 
the  w’orld.  He  was  shrewd  as  they  were ; he 
was  sensible  os  they  were ; he  was  generous  as 
they  were ; he  was  selfish  and  fond  of  his  ease 
as  they  were.  This  was  the  way  she  classed 
him — by  generalities.  And  while  she  thus  per- 
plexed herself,  Frank  and  Mr.  Hadley  got  on 
very  pleasantly  together.  She  Fang  for  him, 
laughed  and  talked  with  him,  and  even  got  so 
far  as  to  make  her  funny  little  grimaces  at  him 
upon  occasions.  But  there  was  coming  a change 
to  all  this.  A series  of  small  incidents,  not  very 
weighty  in  themselves  one  would  think,  brought 
this  change  about. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  and  Frank  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her  toilet  down 
stairs  in  her  mother’s  parlor.  She  wore  a white 
tarleton,  for  she  was  to  sing  at  a morning  con- 
cert. A white  tarleton,  with  some  puffings  of 
illusion  crusting  it  like  foam.  As  she  stood  be- 
fore the  glass,  fastening  a knot  of  heath  in  her 
hair,  she  saw  Mr.  Hadley  ascending  the  s'tairs. 

44  You  are  like  a lily  in  all  that  white  stuff,” 
he  said,  coming  forward  into  the  room. 

“I’d  rather  be  a rose — it  suits  me  better; 
but  Harry  forgot  to  go  for  my  roses,  so  I pulled 
this  heath  out  of  a bouquet  I had,”  she  answered, 
absently,  as  she  tried  to  get  the  heath  into  order. 

44  What  time  are  you  to  be  at  the  hall  ?”  he 
asked,  leaning  against  the  piano  in  an  idle, 
leisurely  manner,  as  if  time  and  its  hurries 
were  nothing  to  him. 

“ In  about  half  an  hour,  if  I ever  get  this  rub- 
bishy heath  in.  ” 

And  as  she  ejaculated  this,  in  her  little  im- 
patient way,  she  tore  the  rebellious  spray  out 
of  its  fastening  and  brought  down  with  it  two 
or  three  fluffy  curls  she  had  taken  great  pains 
with.  Her  cheeks  flushed,  and  quick  as  her 
quick  thought  she  flung  the  offending  heath- 
spray  impetuously  upon  the  floor  with  a child- 
ish 44  There !” 

Mrs.  Stanhope  said,  reprovingly:  “Why, 
Frank  !”  But  Mr.  Hadley  laughed,  giving  his 
head  a certain  backward  movement  that  de- 
noted with  him  great  amusement,  and  then 
leisurely  walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  half  hour  had  not  quite  elapsed  when  he 
came  back  to  find  Frank  tying  on  her  white 
cloak,  and  still  looking  rather  disturbed. 

“I’ve  got  your  roses;”  he  said,  smilingly, 
uncovering  a broad  deep  basket  where  such 
treasures  of  rose-wealth*  lay,  in  hues  of  pink 
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and  white  and  blush,  as  to  call  out  Frank’s 
wildest  admiration  and  most  impulsive  expres- 
sions. 

“ They  are  perfectly  exquisite,  perfectly ; and 
you  are  just  as  kind  as  you  can  be  to  get  them 
for  me  at  this  eleventh  hour,  Mr.  Hadley.” 

Then  she  ran  to  the  glass  again,  and  in  a 
happy  excitement,  which  was  an  inspiration, 
showered  herself  with  these  June-darlings. 

Turning  to  him  again  when  all  was  com- 
pleted,-she  put  out  her  hand,  and  said  in  yet 
more  earnest  gratitude, 

“They  are  splendid,  Mr.  Hadley and  then 
with  a little  willful,  half-laughing  glance  at  her 
mother,  which  he  did  not  lose;  “and  you  are 
splendid  to  bring  them  to  me,  and  I thank  you 
with  all  my  heart.” 

He  joined  her  laugh,  but  his  eyes  lighted 
with  some  imvard  fire  as  he  looked  upon  her. 
And  as  he  took  the  little  glovelcss  hand  she 
had  put  out  to  him  in  her  impulse  of  thanks, 
he  repeated  in  a soft  tone  as  he  regarded  her 
rose-crowned  loveliness : 

“ * Queen  rose  of  the  rose-bud, 

Garden  of  girls, 

Queen  lily  and  rose  In  one.1 " 

In  this  moment  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Stanhope;  but  the  next 
instant  her  voice  recalled  him,  and  with  a sud- 
den color  in  his  cheeks  he  relinquished  the  lit- 
tle hand  and  resumed  his  ordinary  manner. 
But  in  a few  minutes  more  the  carriage  was  an- 
nounced, and  quite  as  a matter  of  course  he  at- 
tended her  to  it ; but  Mrs.  Stanhope,  who  was 
standing  at  the  window,  saw  him  bend  forward 
and  say  something  in  a low  voice  as  he  closed 
the  carriage -door,  which  something  sent  the 
color  of  all  her  roses  into  Frank’s  cheeks.  In 
the  midst  of  Mrs.  Stanhope’s  perplexity  a new 
thought  pierced  like  a ray  of  light. 

“ What  if,  after  all” — she  said  aloud,  turning 
from  the  window.  And  then  she  fell  into  si- 
lent musing  as  she  watched  Mr.  Hadley  down 
the  street. 

But  the  next  two  incidents  put  out  this  new 
light,  and  brought  on  a violent  change  in  the 
programme. 

Rob  Barker  was  leaning  over  the  piano,  list- 
ening and  looking  devoutly  as  Frank  sang  for 
him.  She  sang  a soft  ballad  she  had  sung  in 
the  morning,  and  the  scent  of  the  roses — Mr. 
Hadley’s  roses — hung  round  her  still.  Mr.  Had- 
ley himself,  at  a little  distance,  leaned  back  in 
Ids  chair  and  observed  the  two — the  singer  and 
her  devout  listener — with  keen  attention ; and 
over  her  busy  knitting-needles  Mrs.  Stanhope 
observed  Mr.  Hadley. 

Young  Robert  had  come  to  a climax  of  his 
admiration  that  morning.  All  that  white  tarle- 
ton  and  illusion  and  roses  and  the  sweet  voice 
waging  out  of  it,  had  been  too  much  for  him. 
A*  the  sweet  voice  ceased  now  he  began  pour- 
ing out  his  thanks  in  rather  glowing  words.  In 
the  midst  of  these  words  Mr.  Hadley’s  voice 
struck  in  like  a chill : 


“Rob,  who  was  that  I saw  you  with  this 
morning  ?” 

Rob  looked  exceedingly  annoyed  as  he  an- 
swered, 

“Miss  Leyton,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Hadley  seemed  to  be  very  much  inter- 
ested all  at  once. 

“What,  little  Katy  Leyton,”  he  went  on, 
“grown  up  into  that  pretty  girl?  Yes,  I re- 
member— she’s  near  your  age — eighteen  or 
thereabonts.  A pretty  girl — a very  pretty  girl ! 
But  her  mother  was  a great  beauty  and  a fa- 
mous belle ; one  of  a famous  family,  of  which 
old  Roy  St.  Clair  was  the  chief  and  head.” 

Frank  had  turned  from  the  piano  by  this  time. 
She  had  not  her  mother’s  morbid  sense ; and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Mrs.  Stanhope’s  over-sen- 
sitiveness amounted  to  morbidness  sometimes. 
And  not  having  this  sense,  she  did  not  perceive 
the  motive  that  her  mother  did  in  Mr.  Hadley’s 
words.  Indeed  she  perceived  no  motive  at  all. 

But  to  Mrs.  Stanhope  this  motive  wras  patent. 

It  was  keen  displeasure  at  his  nephew’s  evident 
subjugation  to  Miss  Stanhope’s  charms.  A dis- 
pleasure which  found  vent  and  carried  warning 
and  reproof  in  the  contrast  of  suitability  in  Katy 
Leyton’s  youth  and  high  family.  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope rode  her  high  horse  at  this  crisis.  “It’s 
the  old  story  of  the  Traceys  over  again,”  she 
said  to  herself.  “ Frank  is  a pretty,  interesting 
girl  like  that  Miss  Schaffner,  the  German  artiste, 
but  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  alliance  with  Mr. 
Hadley’s  nephew  or  Mr.  Hadley  himself.”  And 
back  her  mind  went,  gathering  all  the  old  items 
to  add  to  this  evidence.  Many  a remark  or  an 
action  she  might  otherwise  have  forgotten  now 
came  up  and  assumed  gigantic  importance.  She 
was  the  more  disturbed  by  all  this  when  she 
recalled  the  roses  that  had  lately  bloomed  in 
Frank’s  cheeks  on  more  than  one  occasion  when 
Mr.  Hadley  was  present. 

“What  shall  I do?”  she  cried,  mentally,  as 
she  reviewed  her  trouble  that  night.  The  next 
day,  when  Harry  came  home  with  the  great 
news  that  he  had  got  his  situation  in  the  firm 
of  Slido  and  Sayles,  with  a salary  of  $1500  a 
year,  she  straightway  saw  what  she  would  do. 
She  w'ouhl  give  up  her  lodgers.  With  the 
united  salaries  of  the  three  and  the  income  of 
her  $5000  they  could  do  nicely. 

“Jubilate!”  shouted  Harry,  when  his  mo- 
ther proposed  her  plan.  He  felt  very  happy 
and  very  grand  that  he  had  helped  to  this. 
Even  Ellen’s  calm,  quiet  eyes  took  a new  light. 
“And  wre  shall  have  the  old  parlors  again,  and 
the  south  and  west  rooms!”  she  remarked, 
brightly. 

“ And  not  be  mewed  up  in  back  chambers 
and  attics  any  more !”  broke  in  Harry. 

Frank  was  sitting  at  the  piano  when  the  con-  ^ 
versation  opened,  touching  the  chords  of  an  old 
chant.  She  did  not  whirl  about  in  her  usual 
quick  fashion  when  she  was  interested  or  start- 
led. She  played  through  several  bars,  and  then 
turned  slowly,  with  the  words : 

“ Have  you  told  the  lodgers  ?” 
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“ All  but  Mr.  Hadley,”  her  mother  answered, 
looking  up  involuntarily  to  see  the  effect  of  her 
words. 

But  Frank’s  face  betrayed  nothing  if  she  felt 
any  thing.  She  said  little,  it  was  true ; but  H&r- 
17’ s voice  was  so  industrious  there  was  small 
chance  for  any  other.  And  while  he  talked 
she  turned  to  the  piano,  and  commenced  play- 
ing again.  And  as  she  played  Mr.  Hadley 
came  in,  and  Mrs.  Stanhope  disclosed  her  new 
arrangement  to  him  at  once.  For  a moment 
he  looked  grave  and  thoughtful ; then  he  spoke 
pleasantly  and  kindly,  congratulating  them  on 
that  to  which  they  evidently  looked  forward  as 
a desirable  change.  And  then  he  laughed,  and 
took  rather  a jocose  tone  upon  his  own  special 
interest  in  the  matter,  declaring  that  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope was  turning  him  adrift  in  the  most  hard- 
hearted manner.  And  through  it  all  the  mu- 
sic of  that  old  chant  went  wailing.  Frank  nev- 
er turned  from  where  she  sat  but  for  a nod  of 
greeting  and  good-night,  and  his  stay  was  very 
brief  that  evening. 

But  as  he  sat  in  his  room  quite  late  smok- 
ing he  heard  the  weird  and  solemn  music  of 
chant  and  chorale  played  softly  and  fitfully. 
Long  after  it  ceased,  and  his  pipe  was  out,  he 
still  sat  by  the  open  window  in  the  June  twi- 
light lost  in  thought. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  on  the 
next  day  that  Frank  stood  in  Mr.  Hadley's 
room  dusting  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mirror-frame.  Working  and  singing 
away,  she  heard  no  sound,  but  was  suddenly 
startled  by  Mr.  Hadley’s  reflection  in  the  mir- 
ror, as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  He  uras  in 
her  thoughts,  but  she  supposed  him  out  of  the 
house.  The  color  rushed  into  her  cheeks,  and 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  head  to  pull  off  the 
white  handkerchief  with  which  she  had  covered 
her  hair  from  the  dust. 

“ Wait  a minute  !”  he  remonstrated.  “You 
look  like  a quaint  French  peasant-girl  that  way.” 

She  made  a little  grimace,  spite  of  her  em- 
barrassment, and  said,  saucily : 

“ I had  rather  look  like  Miss  Stanhope,  any 
day.  I’ve  seen  those  great  Normandy  caps 
stuck  on  the  French  nurses’  heads  at  Newport, 
and  I think  they  are  any  thing  but  pretty.” 
Whereupon  she  removed  the  handkerchief,  and 
smoothed  her  ruftled  hair  with  the  prettiest  of 
slim  little  hands. 

“ Yes,”  he  returned,  smiling,  “I  think  I like 
Miss  Stanhope  better.  ” Then  his  eyes  wandered 
to  the  mirror  and  back  again  to  rest  upon  the 
slim  little  hands.  “So,”  he  said,  “these  are 
the  hands  that  have  kept  my  shabby  old  mirror 
so  bright  and  shining?  I fancy  a good  deal 
about  here  is  the  brighter  for  your  presence. 
But  what  am  I to  do  if  I am  to  lose  it  ?” 

As  he  proposed  this  sudden  question  he  bent 
upon  her  a look  so  full  of  meaning  that  the  col- 
or sprang  redly  to  her  cheek  again.  There  was 
a pause,  in  which  one  heart  was  certainly  beat- 
ing very  rapidly ; then  he  moved  nearer  to  her, 
and  in  another,  a graver  tone  asked, 


| “Frank,  what  is  it  your  mother  has  against 
me?” 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  called  her 
Frank.  This,  and  the  rest  of  his  sentence,  sur- 
prised her  out  of  her  embarrassment. 

“Against  you!”  she  exclaimed.  “What 
can  you  be  thinking  of?  I am  6ure  she  has  no- 
thing against  you.” 

“ Yes,  she  has.  I have  noticed  it  on  various 
occasions.  On  our  first  interview,  I remember, 
she  did  not  look  upon  me  with  favorable  eyes 
by  any  means.” 

A dimple  in  Frank’s  left  cheek  began  to  dis- 
cover itself,  and  the  next  minute  made  a little 
well  of  frolic,  as  she  burst  into  a laugh.  She 
remembered  that  first  interview  too. 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hadley,  joining  in 
her  laugh,  “so  I recollect  also  you  laughed 
in  my  face  at  that  first  interview.  Now,  I in- 
sist on  knowing  what  it  all  means.” 

“It  doesn’t  mean  that  my  mother  has  any 
thing  against  you  individually,  Mr.  Hadley,  I 
assure  you.” 

“Oh,  it’s  collectively  then;  that’s  more  en- 
couraging.” 

Frank  did  not  mean  to  tell  the  story  of  her 
mother’s  peculiar  prejudice,  but  a little  banter- 
ing, a few  adroit  questions,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  very  clear  to  Mr.  Hadley’s  mental  vis- 
ion ; clearer  perhaps  than  to  Frank  herself. 

“Frank,”  lie  began,  after  this,  “have  you  any 
thing  against  me,  collectively  or  individually  ?” 

She  laughed,  then  answered,  half  shyly, 

“ No — nothing.” 

“ You  do  not  object  to  my  years,  then*?  Yon 
do  not  disapprove  of  me  for  an  inmate  of  your 
house  because  I am  too  young  a man  ? Frank, 
how  is  it ; am  I too  old  a man  for  you  to  become 
an  inmate  of  my  house  ? There’s  an  old  place 
down  by  Brelton  Beach  that  bears  my  name. 
I -went  and  put  it  in  order  the  other  day,  and 
my  housekeeper  asked  me  when  I was  going  to 
bring  my  wife  there.  I couldn’t  tell  her  then,  and 
I can  not  tell  her  now,  or  ever,  Frank,  unless 
you  will  be  my  wife,  for  I will  have  no  other.” 

His  voice  had  deepened  into  the  most  tender 
gravity  as  he  uttered  these  last  w'ords.  There 
was  anxiety  there  too,  for  beyond  a blush  this 
proud  little  Frank,  true  daughter  of  her  mother, 
had  given  no  sign  of  her  heart.  But  now  all 
this  was  changed ; and  as  she  turned  and  let 
her  eyes  meet  his,  and  as  she  put  those  slim  lit- 
tle hands  into  his  hands,  he  knew  that  he  had 
no  further  cause  for  anxiety,  for  he  knew  that 
even  as  he  loved  her  she  had  loved  him.  He 
took  her  in  his  arms  then  and  kissed  her ; but 
a little  later,  bending  her  head  back,  he  looked 
into  those  eloquent  eyes,  and  said  half  reprov- 
ingly, half  smilingly : 

“You  proud  little  thing,  to  never  give  me 
any  sign  before.” 

She  laughed,  and  quoted : 

“ * He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much 
Or  his  desert’s  too  small, 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

And  win  or  lose  it  all.”’ 
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And  later  yet,  when  he  had  his  talk  with  Mrs. 
Stanhope,  he  said  to  that  lady : 

44 1 think  you  must  all  have  been  blind,  Mrs. 
Stanhope,  not  to  have  seen  from  the  first  that 
my  interest  was  of  the  deepest  nature.  But 
you  were  bound,  you  know',  by  your  prejudice,” 
he  added,  mischievously,  “ to  believe  that  I was 
the  wolf  in  the  sheeps  clothing.” 

Mrs.  Stanhope  replied  to  this  by  speaking 
more  at  length  on  the  whys  and  the  where- 
fores of  her  “prejudice”  than  she  had  ever 
spoken  before,  except  to  her  sister  Alroyd. 

He  respected  and  understood  her  motives  bet- 
ter than  she  had  hoped. 

44  I see,  I see,  ” he  answered,  seriously ; u and 
I think  you  are  nearer  right  than  wrong  after 
all,  Mrs.  Stanhope.  If  all  mothers  were  so 
delicate  and  careful  of  their  daughters  it  would 
give  a much  finer  tone  to  society.”  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  mischievous  gavety  again.  44  But 
you  are  right  only  collectively,  Mrs.  Stanhope. 
Individually  you  have  proved  yourself  wrong — 
and  a little  morbid,  too,  or  you  would  have  seen 
what  mnst  have  been  so  patent.  Why,  bless  my 
soul,  I believe  I was  even  a little  jealous  of  that 
boy  Robert  at  one  time.” 

Mrs.  Stanhope  smiled  as  she  recalled  her  dif- 
ferent interpretation  of  his  feeling  about  “that 
boy  Robert.”  And,  smiling,  she  said  to  her- 
self: “ I believe  we  were  all  blind  in  this  mat- 
ter.” 

All  blind  perhaps  but  one.  Cool  and  quiet 
and  apparently  unobserving  Ellen  only  evinced 
no  surprise  when  it  was  told  her  that  Mr.  Had- 
ley was  to  be  her  brother-in-law. 

44 1 knew  it  w'as  coming  to  that,”  she  said, 
smilingly  ; 44 1 saw  it  from  the  first.  ” 

Mr.  Alroyd,  who  always  had  to  have  his  say, 
declared  coolly  that  he  had  seen  it  from  the 
first,  too  ; but  Frank,  making  one  of  her  droll- 
est grimaces,  asked  him  why  then  he  had  been 
so  anxious  for  her  to  smile  upon  that  remarka- 
ble young  book-keeper  of  his.  And  Uncle  Al- 
royd, who  never  liked  to  be  pnt  in  the  wrong 
in  any  way,  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders  at 
this  and  declare  that  Frank  was  entirely  too 
hasty  in  her  conclusions. 


FISH  FARMING  IN  WESTERN  NEW 
YORK. 

FRANCE  has  taken  the  lead  of  the  modern 
world  in  reviving  the  Chinese  and  Roman 
art  of  raising  annual  crops  of  fish ; and  has  car- 
ried it  out  with  a variety  of  kinds,  on  a generous 
scale,  for  the  benefit  of  other  countries  as  well 
as  itself.  Two  humble  Vosgean  fishermen, 
Genin  and  Remy,  deserve  the  credit  of  recov- 
ering this  ancient  branch  of  culture;  but  the 
French  Government  has  seconded  them  with 
such  unsparing  liberality  that  several  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  France  have  been  restocked 
with  salmon,  trout,  ombre,  and  fera:  other 
countries  have  been  aroused  to  imitation  and 
supplied  with  materials  for  experiment,  and 
by-and-by  we  shall  be  able  to  say  here  how  well 


1 the  salmon  of  the  Danube  and  the  salmon  trout 
of  the  Rhine  enjoy  the  wilder  streams  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Before  1850  experiments  had  been  made  at 
tiie  College  of  France,  and  with  such  success 
| that  in  1852  a Government  institution  was  es- 
tablished at  Huningue  near  Basle,  covering 
seventy  acres,  abundantly  supplied  with  spring 
| water  at  a temperature  of  ten  degrees  centigrade . 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Ashworth  began  the  prop- 
agation of  salmon  on  a smaller  scale  in  Galway. 
For  ten  years  the  French  expended  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a year  in  the  construction  of  ponds, 
conduits,  buildings,  and  apparatus.  The  ova 
were  principally  gathered  by  skillful  hands  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  On  their  arrival  at 
Huningue  they  were  examined,  the  quantity 
ascertained  by  certain  stamped  measures  and 
carefully  recorded,  the  healthy  separated  from 
the  spoiled,  and  deposited  in  different  little  com- 
partments for  hatching.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  those  that  remain  alive  are  ready  to  be 
packed  in  wet  moss,  inclosed  in  wooden  cases, 
and  forwarded  to  various  districts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Government.  The  ova  are  given  away 
for  restocking  streams ; but  the  parties  who  re- 
ceive them  are  required  to  return  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  success  of  their  previous  operation 
before  a second  supply  can  be  granted,  the  de- 
mand being  always  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  can  be  spared.  Huningue,  M.  Coste’s 
last  report  shows,  is  a reservoir  of  44  animal 
seed,”  large  enough  to  spread  salmon — the  best 
substitute  for  beef — through  all  the  rivers  of 
France.  The  Danube  salmon  is  most  cultivated 
and  most  preferred  for  its  size  and  flavor.  It 
will  grow,  even  without  a visit  to  the  sea,  to  two 
hundred  pounds.  It  will  flourish  in  a reservoir, 
accommodate  itself  to  the  most  unpromising  cir- 
cumstances, and  fatten  as  readily  as  fowls  in  a 
farm-yard.  A friend  of  M.  Coste  threw  some 
young  salmon,  born  in  the  College  of  France, 
into  a tank  which  supplied  the  Sevres  manufac- 
tory with  water ; at  the  end  of  eighteen  months 
some  of  these  weighed  about  a pound.  Another 
friend  reared  some  salmon  in  a local  on  crushed 
snails,  and  they  grew  to  be  the  same  weight, 
and  were  exceedingly  acceptable  on  the  table. 
By  artificial  means  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  have  now  risen  to  the  annual 
value  of  $150,000.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
derives  an  income  of  $10,000  from  the  salmon 
of  the  little  river  Spey.  The  French  Govern- 
ment are  extending  the  present  system  of  pisci- 
culture, impelled  by  the  decline  of  the  sea  fish- 
eries and  the  consequent  loss  of  cheap  food  for 
the  people.  They  find  that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  ova  reach  their  places  of  destination  in  a 
sound  state.  In  1861  sixty-three  French  De- 
partments and  eleven  foreign  countries  were 
supplied  with  sixteen  millions  and  a half  of  eggs. 
They  are  improving  the  fishery  laws  so  as  to 
encourage  the  culture  wherever  parties  are  in- 
clined, and  introducing  the  best  kinds  of  fish 
where  none  at  present  exist.  They  even  sent  a 
supply  to  this  country.  But,  through  the  stu- 
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pidity  of  the  custom-house  officials,  instead  of  be- 
ing forwarded  instantly  by  express,  the  ova  were 
detained  a fortnight,  without  ice,  in  New  York ; 
of  course,  when  they  were  received  by  Mr. 
Green  the  promise  of  four  thousand  salmon  was 
no  better  than  so  many  spoiled  eggs;  all  had 
perished  in  the  unnatural  atmosphere,  as  Frank 
Buckland’s  experiments  have  shown  that  these 
ova  will  keep  perfectly  in  a frozen  state  but  will 
not  endure  any  degree  of  heat. 

In  Western  New  York  a similar  work  to  that 
of  M.  Coste  has  been  carried  on  for  three  years 
with  similar  results.  A practical  sportsman 
and  lover  of  nature,  named  sometimes  “The 
Champion  of  the  West”  because  of  his  unerring 
rifle  and  his  facility  in  casting  an  eighty-foot 
line,  has  possessed  himself  of  Caledonia  Creek, 
a natural  trout-ground  a score  of  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Rochester.  He  has  already  achieved 
unequaled  success  in  breeding  river-trout  by  a 
method  peculiarly  his  own,  and  seemingly  easy 
of  imitation.  The  bubbling  brooklets  on  which 
this  Seth  Green’s  house  stands  have  been  known 
to  the  followers  of  Izaak  Walton  for  fifty  years 
as  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful river-fish  in  the  world.  Nature  has  done 
every  thing  for  the  spot.  These  dainty  little 
fellows  love  coolness,  shade,  retirement,  and  the 
insect  food  which  wild  land  furnishes.  The 
Caledonia  Creek  has  no  vocation  but  to  mur- 
mur its  own  beauty,  and  tickle  the  taste  of  its 
aboriginal  inhabitants  with  just  the  prey  which 
these  spotted  darlings  love.  Taking  the  cool- 
ness of  the  rocks  from  which  it  springs,  divid- 
ing into  many  branches,  flowing  over  a white 
gravel  bottom,  and  under  the  forest  shadows 
so  dear  to  the  fish  in  spawning  time,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  continues  nearly  the  same 
the  year  round,  varying  only  five  degrees  from 
summer  to  winter.  Through  its  whole  extent 
the  stream  is  literally  alive  with  insects,  with 
the  larvae  of  flies,  with  little  snails,  with  shrimps, 
and  other  comforts,  visible  and  invisible,  which 
these  hungry  beauties  crave.  Turn  over  a 
stone  any  where  in  the  stream,  or  take  up  a 
bit  of  moss  drooping  in  the  water,  and  all  kinds 
of  uneasy  motions  are  made  by  tiny  creatures 
trying  to  hide  themselves  from  a new  enemy. 
After  visiting  other  and  later  preserves,  where 
there  is  no  natural  shelter  for  the  fish,  and  no 
supply  of  food  but  what  the  coarse  hand  of 
man  distributes  once  a day,  to  return  to  this 
natural  feeding-ground  of  the  fish  is  like  leav- 
ing a sun  burnt  turnpike  for  some  shady  glen, 
where  the  birds  sing,  the  flowers  bloom,  the 
squirrels  play,  and  the  heart  hums  its  low  notes 
of  joy. 

What  art  has  here  added  to  nature  is  to  aid 
the  trout  in  the  nursery  department ; to  secure 
the  ova  from  waste  and  destruction,  and  in  a 
condition  perfectly  adapted  to  their  develop- 
ment ; to  preserve  the  young  from  the  unnat- 
ural appetite  of  the  old,  and  from  innumerable 
other  enemies ; to  feed  the  ravenous  throng 
before  they  can  be  tnisted  at  large;  then  to 
spread  these  multiplied  pets  all  over  the  coun- 


try, wherever  there  is  an  artificial  pond  to  be 
stocked  or  a drained  river  to  be  filled  with  life 
again. 

As  thousands  are  having  their  attention 
drawn  to  this  subject  all  through  the  United 
States  we  furnish  a minute  description  of  the 
essential  parts  of  the  process,  that  fish-lovers 
may  see  for  themselves  whether  they  have  taste 
and  time  to  embark  in  the  business.  The  first 
thing  is  the  hatching-house,  which  is  roofed  to 
prevent  the  hail  from  killing  the  young  fish. 
It  has  three  screened  windows  to  moderate 
the  sunlight,  and  a stove  to  make  the  operator 
comfortable  in  the  winter  season,  the  principal 
working-time.  Mr.  Green’s  house  is  forty  feet 
by  twenty-eight.  To  this  building  a stream  of 
filtered  water  flows  gently  in  through  flannel 
screens  and  a bed  of  clean  gravel.  It  then  pass- 
es into  the  trough  extending  entirely  across  the 
end  of  the  house,  and  thence  by  little  gates  into 
the  several  hatching-troughs.  These  troughs 
are  subdivided  into  ninety  squares  for  the  con- 
venience of  distributing  the  spawn,  checking  the 
force  of  the  current,  preventing  the  trout  from 
crowding  together,  and  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  food.  The  bottom  of  each  little  box  is 
white  gravel,  upon  which  the  eggs,  squeezed  by 
a gentler  pressure  than  milking,  are  carefully 
strewn — say  four  thousand  in  a box,  in  water 
an  inch  deep  and  clear  as  crystal.  Below  is  a 
pond  eighteen  feet  square,  with  two  feet  of  wa- 
ter, where  any  trout  would  be  detained  that  had 
escaped  through  the  wire  netting  dividing  each 
box  from  its  neighbor.  Through  a proper  chan- 
nel again  the  water  finds  its  way  out  into  the 
main  stream.  The  eggs  receive  life  by  the 
same  process  of  squeezing  the  male  fish  over 
this  rich  deposit  as  was  performed  upon  the 
female;  a milky  substance  follows  the  hand, 
which  adheres  to  and  penetrates  the  egg,  so 
that  in  fifteen  days  the  eyes  of  the  young  fish 
are  visible  in  the  shell,  and  very  soon  the  in- 
fant trout  appears  with  a membranous  sack,  its 
sufficient  food  for  forty-five  days.  After  that 
it  is  fed  twice  a day  with  liver  chopped  as  fine 
as  possible  by  a razor,  mingled  with  water,  and 
scattered  by  the  blade  of  a knife  over  each  box, 
great  caution  being  observed  against  overfeed- 
ing, as  the  meat  sinking  among  the  gravel  might 
sicken  the  fish  and  sweep  a whole  brood  away. 
At  this  stage  purity  is  of  the  first  moment ; in- 
deed, with  any  kind  of  sediment  upon  them 
the  seed  are  sure  to  die.  The  water  must  be 
kept  absolutely  clean,  or  the  tiny  things  can 
not  live,  much  less  increase.  At  the  end  of 
two  months  the  young  fish  are  removed  to  stock 
the  outside  ponds,  or  sent  in  tin  cans  of  cold 
water,  with  air-holes  in  the  cover,  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  even  as  far  south  as 
Washington  and  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis.  They 
bear  transportation  perfectly  well.  Nearly  all 
the  ova  will  hatch  under  favorable  circum- 
stances ; and  the  loss  of  the  young  fish  in  the 
ponds  will  not  compare  a moment  with  what 
would  occur  in  a state  of  nature  when  preyed 
upon  by  the  older  fish,  caught  by  birds,  devour- 
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ed  greedily  by  pickerel,  pike,  perch,  bass,  and 
m&skalonge. 

November  begins  the  spawning  season  and 
work  in  the  breeding-house.  The  well-grown 
fish  have  been  found  hiding  themselves  in  shal- 
low places  under  cover,  the  male  watching  over 
the  female  for  eight  days,  during  which  Mr. 
Green  has  several  times  witnessed  prolonged 
fights  between  two  of  the  same  sex,  a large 
number  waiting  a chance  to  seize  upon  the 
spawn  and  devour  them.  This  destruction  is 
entirely  prevented  by  gently  relieving  the  fe- 
male of  her  burden  in  the  hatching-house,  and 
returning  her  uninjured  to  the  pond.  At  this 
time  the  ova  are  furnished  to  purchasers  in  tin 
boxes,  warranted  to  bear  fifty  days’  confinement 
and  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  travel.  Mr.  Green 
hatched  ninety-five  per  cent.  last  winter ; and 
as  his  season  at  Mumford  extends  through  four 
months  he  is  able  to  stock  his  house  twice  over, 
and  to  supply  with  case  even  so  large  a demand 
as  one  gentleman  made  of  fifty-five  thousand. 
In  three  months  more,  and  up  to  June,  Mr. 
Green  furnishes  the  little  fish  at  forty  dollars  a 
thousand.  But  the  warm  months  are  danger- 
ous to  these  delicate  little  fellows,  who  depend 
upon  cold  air  as  well  as  cold  water ; so  that  the 
ova  are  safer  to  experiment  with,  as  well  as 
more  profitable,  where  one  can  devote  time  and 
thought  to  their  nurture — a work,  it  seems  to 
me,  particularly  adapted  to  the  patience,  ten- 
derness, and  ingenuity  of  women. 

The  attention  of  visitors  is  generally  drawn 
to  the  ponds  of  oldest  and  largest  fish,  where 
many  thousands  are  floating  about  in  perfect 
comfort,  hiding  away  if  a pole  is  lifted  up,  or 
springing  into  the  air  when  a bit  of  lirer  is  held 
over  the  water.  These  ponds  are  of  various 
sizes  and  depth,  but  all  are  supplied  with  cool, 
fresh,  limestone  water;  their  tenants  are  di- 
vided off  according  to  their  years ; and  nothing 
impure  is  suffered  to  enter  or  remain  in  any  of 
them;  nor  are  their  inmates  allowed  to  pass 
from  one  inclosure  into  another.  In  these  fully 
stocked  aquaria  the  habits  of  this  very  timid 
fish  may  be  studied  with  ease,  and  to  the  music 
of  the  falling  water  and  the  sighing  woods. 
They  evidently  love  society,  but  enjoy  a quiet 
retreat;  at  times  they  dart  like  lightning  up 
stream,  and  then  lie  as  still  as  death  when  the 
fancy  has  passed.  Shade  seems  the  prime  neces- 
sity, and  it  is  a mistake  of  many  fish  preserves 
that  this  natural  want  is  not  naturally  supplied  ; 
especially  the  shade  of  such  aquatic  plants  as 
they  cultivate  with  gre^t  care  in  France,  the 
white  water-lily,  Egyptian  lily,  Sagittaria  sagit- 
tifolia,  Nympbaea  odorata,  etc.  Mr.  Green  cul- 
tivates the  water-cress,  encourages  the  mosses, 
and  prides  himself  in  his  little  water-garden  of 
asters.  But  a sight  of  which  one  never  tires, 
whose  attraction  far  surpasses  the  feeding  of 
wild  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  abroad, 
is  the  scattering  of  little  bits  of  fresh  liver  among 
these  hungry  beauties.  When  a familiar  hand 
holds  it  down  toward  the  water  a dozen  spring 
up  with  a flash  of  light,  fasten  their  teeth  upon 
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the  open  fingers,  and  arc  gone  like  an  Indian's 
arrow  with  the  red  booty  dangling  from  their 
lips,  pursued  by  a dozen  more  as  ravenous  as 
themselves.  Feeding  does  not  exhaust  their 
appetite.  After  their  regular  daily  meal  they 
are  ready  to  go  through  their  gymnastics,  spring 
out  of  the  water,  chase  each  other,  and  tear  the 
morsel  to  tatters  whenever  fresh  visitors  appear. 
Although  there  is  a variety  of  size  in  the  same 
pond  among  fish  of  the  same  hatching,  traceable, 
it  has  lately  been  discovered,  to  a different  pow- 
er of  appropriating  food,  a two-year-old  trout 
will  yield  from  200  to  400  spawn ; a three-year- 
old  three  times  as  many ; a four-year-old  per- 
haps 2000 — an  immense  falling  off,  to  be  sure, 
from  the  five  million  which  a cod  is  said  to  pro- 
duce. Perhaps  the  smaller  number  is  because 
the  creature  is  so  much  nobler. 

But  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Green’s  fish-pre- 
serves  is,  that,  while  nature  does  all  she  can 
with  food,  shade,  retirement,  cool  but  never 
frozen  brooklets,  the  murmur  of  little  water- 
falls, and  a flow  of  pure  water  that  never  over- 
flows, art  has  surpassed  nature.  Ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  his  spawn  has  hatched  this  year. 

Uncared  for,  even  in  this  propitious  stream,  the 
eggs  could  not  have  done  a tenth  part  as  well. 

And  then  the  baby  trout  is  so  delicate  that  the 
sun  sickens  it,  the  hail  bruises  it  to  death,  the 
father  trout  devours  it,  the  ducks  and  geese 
gobble  it  up— so  that  it  has  not  one  chance  in 
ten  of  coming  to  maturity,  and  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  raising  a goodly  progeny.  And  so 
the  skillfully-prepared  pond  earns  the  name  of 
a “ preserve.  ” No  age  interferes  with  another. 

The  minnows  are  carefully  shielded  and  fed 
with  their  appropriate  food — in  some  places 
with  egg  or  coddled  milk,  at  Mumford  exclu- 
sively with  liver  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
milk.  All  are  guarded  from  their  natural  ene- 
mies, fed  every  day,  yet  not  overfed,  kept  en- 
tirely pure  in  a gently-flowing  stream  which 
they  can  not  leave  if  they  would. 

Next  to  Watkins’s  Glen,  where  a brook  leaps 
through  a mountain  giving  mile  on  mile  of  cu- 
rious rocks,  fanciful  foliage,  and  musical  water- 
fall, the  visit  to  the  Caledonia  Ponds  stands 
among  the  curiosities  which  satisfy  the  intelli- 
gent traveler  and  open  bright  visions  of  the 
future.  Here,  for  instance,  in  a nearly  square 
pond,  are  fifteen  thousand  of  the  roost  exqui- 
site fish  in  the  world,  nearly  a foot  in  length, 
fattening  in  the  smile  of  a sympathizing  pro- 
tector; and  close  by,  in  a pond  twenty  feet 
across,  twenty  thousand  of  their  children ; and, 
in  another  still,  probably  fifty  thousand  a little 
over  an  inch  long — all  as  happy,  as  safe,  as  pro- 
ductive as  trout  nature  permits. 

Though  Mr.  Green’s  pets  very  properly  repay 
his  care  by  caring  for  him,  and  the  past  season 
he  has  sold  three  hundred  thousand  eggs,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  young  fish,  and 
three  thousand  a year  old — which  have  been 
scattered  from  Massachusetts  to  North  Caroli- 
na and  Wisconsin,  supplying  gentlemen’s  ponds 
and  replenishing  exhausted  streams,  and  co-op- 
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crating  with  nature  in  furnishing  the  materials 
of  healthful  life  to  our  multiplying  population — 
he  is  not  mercenary.  He  has  been  all  his  life 
a sportsman;  he  is  so  still.  Few  men  love 
birds  so  well ; few  have  studied  nature  so  close- 
ly and  discovered  so  many  of  her  secrets ; and 
as  to  these  his  earliest  favorites,  he  encourages 
every  body  in  their  culture,  contributes  freely 
of  his  experience,  insures  success  where  suitable 
provision  has  been  made,  and,  secure  himself 
in  possession  of  an  unsurpassed  water-privilege, 
with  unappropriated  room  above  his  water-wheel 
for  millions  more  of  fish,  he  would  no  doubt  be 
willing  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a trout 
preserve  any  where  else,  and  see  that  it  was 
fairly  under  way  after  the  pattern  of  his  own. 

This  business  is  only  in  the  beginning  now. 
A vast  increase  of  national  health  as  well  as 
wealth  is  certain  whenever  our  Government 
sets  about  what  the  Government  of  France  is 
doing  so  well.  Every  one  admits  that  in  the 
hot  months  a fish  diet  is  exceedingly  whole- 
some, and  in  Lent  season  absolutely  necessary 
to  a large  portion  of  our  heartiest  eaters.  But 
the  majority  of  our  river-fish  are  so  tasteless  os 
to  be  actually  insipid;  and  very  few  regard 
them  as  a satisfying  meal.  Rather  are  they  a 
fast-day  penance,  a sort  of  purgatory  in  the 
dining-room  — Lenten  entertainment  indeed! 
But  salmon  and  trout  are  not  so  despised. 
They  are  dainties,  at  once  satisfying  and  de- 
licious, but  unhappily  so  dear  that  none  but  the 
wealthy  resort  to  them  as  a relief  from  indi- 
gestible veal  and  unwholesome  pork,  and  so 
rare  that  a less  and  less  proportion  of  our  peo- 
ple every  year  are  aware  of  these  blessings  of 
the  Bountiful  Giver.  For  the  good  time  com- 
ing this  is  all  to  be  changed.  Animal  food 
might  be  raised  in  the  waters  for  a hundredth 
part  the  expense  of  animal  food  upon  land. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  much  like  planting  an  oak, 
which  takes  care  of  itself  once  started  in  a fa- 
vorable spot,  and  goes  on  multiplying  indefin- 
itely when  left  absolutely  alone : just  so  a salmon 
launched  upon  the  sea  asks  nobody  for  a farthing 
of  food — only  asks  to  be  let  alone — and  there 
grows  and  fattens  without  any  care  or  cost ; and 
when  he  returns  to  prepare  his  up-stream  nurs- 
ery is  worth  about  as  much  as  a well-fed  sheep, 
which  has  required  daily  maintenance  and  almost 
sleepless  care.  The  actual  cost,  Mr.  Ashw'orth 
states,  of  placing  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  salmon  eggs  in  the  hatching-boxes, 
and  of  transporting  the  salmon,  has  been  ninety 
dollars.  Were  it  possible  for  even  half  of  these 
to  reach  the  size  of  the  Danube  salmon  before 
being  captured  for  market,  it  is  evident  that  no 
other  industry  under  the  sun  meets  with  any 
such  return,  and  that  no  other  contribution  to 
the  physical  comfort  of  man  is  at  all  as  great. 
When  the  sad  diminution  of  our  river-fish  is 
changed  to  a bountiful  supply,  when  the  speck- 
led trout  ore  abundant  as  the  miserable  men- 
haden strewn  over  Massachusetts  fields  as  ma- 
nure, and  salmon  as  familiar  as  the  chip-like 
haddock,  which  makes  one  think  of  dining  thin- 


ly on  cork,  Seth  Green  will  be  remembered  as 
a pioneer  in  the  enterprise : to  the  silver  tro- 
phies won  by  his  matchless  rifle,  and  the  fairy- 
like  pole  the  reward  of  his  inimitable  “cast,’' 
will  be  added  that  permanent  place  in  their  re- 
gard which  belongs  to  a benefactor  of  the  people. 


MY  BROTHER-IN-LAW. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  —PART  I. 

AFTER  the  glory  of  a summer’s  day  comes 
the  calm  twilight  of  coolness  and  rest, 
when  the  insects  twitter  and  a stray  night-bird 
gives  a little  song,  and  there  is  much  quiet  and 
tranquil  beauty,  half-reminding  one  of  the  glo- 
ry passed  away,  half  of  the  dawn  which  is  to 
brighten  after  the  shadows  have  deepened,  dark- 
ened, and  then  fled.  To-day  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  life  has  reached  such  a point.  A brief 
day  of  perfect  happiness ; now  a twilight,  gray 
but  peaceful ; a quiet  and  restful  evening,  whoso 
hours,  if  they  seem  long,  will  only  make  me  the 
more  glad  to  lie  down  and  rest  when  the  night 
comes ; the  more  triumphant  when  the  Sun  shall 
call  me  up  again  to  the  everlasting  morn.  Un- 
til to-day  I have  been  perplexed  with  plans  and 
fears  and  unspoken  thoughts ; but  last  night  I 
gave  them  all  up,  and  consented  to  rest  in  peace 
and  contentment  under  the  kind  care  of  my* 
brother-in-law. 

I have  been  musing  sadly  over  the  past  and 
looking  forward  with  dread  to  the  future.  Mo- 
ther had  been  called  away  by  th$  sudden  sick- 
ness of  her  only  sister.  Tom  had  gone  with 
her,  I could  see  with  what  kind  regret  at  leav- 
ing mo  alone.  The  hours  wore  slowly  away. 
Harry  waa  brought  for  his  good-night  kiss,  and 
said  his  little  prayer  at  my  knee.  The  maid 
replenished  the  fire  and  lighted  the  gas,  and 
looked  w istfully  at  me  as  she  laid  the  evening 
paper  on  the  table,  and  moved  one  or  twTo  easy- 
chairs  nearer  the  light.  I understood  her  un- 
spoken sympathy,  but  I could  not  read  or  care 
to  .move,  and  sat  still  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
gloving  coals,  thinking,  thinking.  I hardly 
knew  how  long  it  was  when  I was  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  my 
brother-in-law  came  in. 

“Tom ! how  does  it  happen ?” 

“I  met  Uncle  James,”  he  answered,  “and 
gave  mother  into  his  charge ; I could  be  of  no 
possible  use  to  poor  aunty,  and  I did  not  like 
your  being  left.  You  look  lonely  enough,  Hel- 
en ; what  have  you  been  doing  all  the  after- 
noon and  evening  ?” 

“ Nothing  but  thinking,  Tom.” 

He  sighed,  but  did  not  ask  mo  w'hat  I had 
been  thinking  of. 

What  had  I been  thinking  of  in  those  long 
hours  ? Memory  had  gone  back  first  to  the 
days  of  my  childhood,  when  Dotha  and  I were 
the  little  ones,  studying  and  playing  together. 
Then  I thought  of  the  time  when  Gertrude  was 
a young  lady,  with  beaux  and  ball-dresses ; and 
we  little  Cinderellas  had  the  honor  of  assisting, 
evening  after  evening,  at  her  toilet,  fastening 
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her  bracelets,  and  arranging  her  wreaths ; and 
then,  after  wrapping  her  white  cloak  around 
her  and  kissing  her  glowing  cheek,  we  would 
steal  back  to  our  own  fireside,  and  sit  hand  in 
hand  dreaming  the  dreams  of  dawning  maiden- 
hood, and  occasionally  confiding  to  each  other 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  grown  r.p  and  beau- 
tiful, and  very  much  admired  by  all,  and  very 
much  loved  by  one . 

I was  Sixteen  when  the  Leslies  moved  into 
our  neighborhood — a widow  and  her  two  sons. 
We  were  intimate  at  once ; for  Mrs.  Leslie  and 
mamma  had  been  girls  together,  and  her  hus- 
band had  been  my  father’s  early  friend,  and  his 
groomsman  on  his  marriage ; although  time  and 
distance  had  long  separated  our  families.  i 

Mrs.  Leslie  won  my  heart  at  first  sight.  Such 
calm  dignity,  such  winning  kindness  ; so  mild, 
sincere,  and  loving.  She  seemed  to  me  more 
nearly  perfect  than  any  body  I ever  saw — a 
model  lady.  Her  eldest  son  seeded  old  in- 
deed to  my  youthful  eyes — tall,  well  made,  and 
distinguished  -looking  rather  than  handsome; 
grave  and  satirical.  I never  felt  at  ease  with 
him,  but  shrunk  from  his  company  with  a feel- 
ing, like  poor  David  Copperfield,  of  being  so 
very,  so  unpardonably  young.  v 

Tom  Leslie  had  been  in  business  for  several 
rears,  and  had  grown  rich ; had  been  very  ill, 
given  up  his  pursuits,  spent  a year  in  Europe, 
and  six  months  among  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
and,  finally,  had  induced  his  mother  to  leave  her 
city  home  and  move  to  Oldport,  where  they 
bought  a pretty  country  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  in  our  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Tom  Leslie  seemed  to  devote  himself 
to  elegant  leisure ; rode  a spirited  horse  ; rowed 
iu  a wherry ; had  a garden,  a conservatory,  a 
grapery ; built  a model  library  as  a wing  to  the 
house — a sanctum  whose  threshold  few  ordi- 
nary mortals  were  ever  invited  to  pass.  He 
seemed  fond  of  society  too,  but  was  chary  of 
his  devotion  to  any  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
posed it.  He  was  evidently  an  “ eligible,”  but 
soon  the  idea  gained  ground  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a u marrying  man and  therewith  many 
a maiden’s  dawning  admiration  and  aspiration 
faded  quietly  away  and  was  forgotten. 

Gertrude  liked  him  greatly,  and  mamma 
treated  him  almost  as  if  he  were  a son  of  her 
own.  Even  little  Dotha  found  something  to 
admire  in  him ; but  he  repelled  me  constantly. 
I watched  him  critically  during  his  frequent 
evening  visits  at  our  house.  His  manners  to 
mamma,  I was  forced  to  admit,  were  perfect — 
frank,  respectful,  almost  tender ; taking  her  on 
frost  as  a friend  by  inheritance.  With  Ger- 
trude he  was  brilliant  and  amusing,  evidently 
admiring  her  beauty,  and  appreciating  her 
sparkling  quickness  and  raciness  of  conversa- 
tion. But  when  he  turned,  as  in  dnty  bound, 
to  Dotha  and  me  and  loftily  inquired  after  our 
studies,  and,  with  a gentle  sneer,  asked  if  we 
had  met  with  any  accidents  lately  in  driving 
our  fiery  steed,  I don’t  know  what  Dotha  felt, 
but  I felt  that  I hated  him ! We  were  little 


cowards,  I know,  and  much  preferred  the  pony- 
chaise  to  the  saddle ; and  shuddered  when  we 
saw  Gertrude  on  her  high-spirited  mare,  enjoy- 
ing its  prancing  and  rearing,  while  we  rumbled 
along  behind  with  our  dear,  tame  old  pony  at 
the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour!  Never  mind, 
that  was  our  taste,  and  we  had  as  good  a right 
to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  it  as  Mr.  Leslie  had 
to  his  own  more  spirited  equestrian  pleasures. 

I finally  fled  to  the  library  at  the  sound  of 
his  ring;  but  when  even  papa  deserted  me, 
being  attracted  to  the  parlor  by  the  voice  of 
his  old  friend’s  son,  and  turning  down  the  gas, 
requested  me  to  follow,  then  Dotha  and  I re- 
tired to  the  further  end  of  the  roopi  with  our 
work  and  our  drawing,  and  remained  unnoticed 
spectators,  free  to  indulge  in  a half-whispered 
conversation,  highly-spiced  on  my  part  by  not 
very  amiable  criticisms  of  the  people  present, 
and  generally  uninterrupted,  unless  some  very 
small  fish,  caught  in  Gertrude’s  net,  should 
wander  in,  and,  being  felt  to  be  quite  unsuita- 
ble to  her  powers,  would  be  unceremoniously 
handed  over  to  us  for  entertainment. 

Then  came  the  magic  time  when  I too  was 
a “young  lady,”  emerging  from  the  chrysalis 
state,  and  taking  my  first  butterfly  flight.  I 
offered  to  wait  for  Dotha,  who  was  a year  and 
a half  behind  me  in  age  and  social  privilege; 
but  she  declined  my  kindness,  and  I am  bound 
to  admit  that  I did  not  And  it  difficult  to  yield 
tQ  mamma’s  and  Gertrudes  arguments.  The 
latter,  to  be  sure,  after  four  years  of  gayety, 
had  learned  to  despise  the  social  delights  of 
Oldport,  and  was  rather  inclined  to  carry  me 
off  for  a more  brilliant  delmt  in  Baltimore, 
where  lived  our  favorite  aunt,  childless  and 
hospitable.  But  I steadily  refused  to  leave 
home ; and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  a large 
“coming  out”  party  should  be  given,  and  I 
should  be  duly  “introduced”  to  the  society  of 
Oldport — every  man  and  woman  of  which  I had 
known  since  I was  a child ! 

How  well  do  I remember  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  I felt  as  I stood  on  that  momentous 
evening  in  the  parlor,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
our  guests,  and  happy  in  the  conscious  becom- 
ingness of  my  first  evening  dress!  Mamma 
was  imposing  in  her  black  velvet  and  beautiful 
lace;  Dotha,  quiet  and  demure  in  her  white 
muslin  and  natural  flowers,  os  befits  sweet  six- 
teen. Gertrude  sailed  in,  brilliant  and  rose- 
colored,  her  arms  and  neck  dazzling,  her  beau- 
tiful figure  erect  and  spirited,  her  eyes  dancing, 
her  face  all  radiant  with  sweetness  and  mirth. 

“Let  me  see  you,  Helen,”  she  cried,  begin- 
ning the  usual  number  of  sisterly  pats,  jerks, 
and  twitches.  “ I meant  to  hate  dressed  you 
myself,  but  as  usual  was  too  late.  Your  hair 
looks  really  very  nice,  my  dear ; but  what  did 
you  wear  pansies  for  ? it  looks  like  half-mourn- 
ing. What  a funny  idea ! ” 

“Now  I think  Helen  looks  very  well,”  said 
mamma. 

“Certainly!”  chimed  in  loyal  little  Dotha. 

[ “You’ve  no  idea  of  her  style,  Gerty,  or  you 
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wouldn't  have  brought  those  flaring  red  carna- 
tions in.  We  tried  them  on,  and  they  were 
hideous!” 

“Well,”  said  Gerty,  “the  purple  flowers  are 
becoming,  though  rather  old-ladyish.  The 
tout  ensemble  is  very  effective,  and  Buits  our 
Jittle  pale  beauty  just  as  my  own  pink  crfcpe 

suits what  shall  I call  myself,  papa?”  and 

she  laughed  up  at  papa,  who  had  just  entered, 
and  who  surveyed  her  with  a glance  of  pride 
and  love. 

“I  won’t  help  you  to  a title,”  he  replied; 
“you’re  quite  conceited  enough  already,  and 
quite  too  obvious  in  your  compliment  to  Helen 
— ‘ Sister,  you  look  sweet ; how  do  I look  ?’  that 
sort  of  thing,  eh?  Helen,  my  dear,  I hope 
you’ll  find  partners.  I’ll  ask  Mr.  Patton  to 
keep  a little  look-out  for  you,  and  take  you  un- 
der his  wing!” 

Papa  enjoyed  these  mild  little  jokes. 

“Mr.  Patton  indeed!”  cried  Gertrude:  “I 
wish  you  had  to  dance  with  him  once  yourself, 
papa ; you’d  know  what  we  have  to  suffer ! No, 
Helen  sha’n't  be  sacrificed ! I forbid  her  to  be 
charitable  to  bores.  None  but  eligible  young 
men  shall  bow  at  her  shrine  to-night.  I have 
been  through  it  all,  and  mean  to  be  her  guard- 
ian angel,  and  warn  off  Dotha’s  flock  of  alpaca 
sheep!” 

“ Dotha’s  whatf” 

“Well,  papa,  they  are  all  very  sheepish,  and 
they  all  wear  alpaca  coats,  with  very  shiny 
shoulder-blades : most  excellent  and  pious 
young  men,  who  have  Sunday  classes  in  the 
ragged-school,  and  walk  home  with  Dotha  aft- 
erward. ” 

“Gcrty!  how  can  you?  Only  Mr.  Smith, 
papa,  very  kindly  lent  me  his  umbrella  last 
week,  and’ held  it  over  me  because  my  hands 
were  full  of  books.” 

“Yes,  and  it  will  be  ‘only  Mr.  Jones’  next 
Sunday,  and  ‘only  Mr.  Tompkins’  the  next! 
Horrid  6et ! It  is  all  very  w’ell  for  you,  Dotha, 
who  are  but  a babe ; but  I won’t  have  Helen 
come  into  society  hampered  with  such  a tag- 
rag-and-bobtail.” 

“ What  an  expression,  Gertrude !”  said  mam- 
ma, reprovingly. 

“ You  are  limiting  my  privileges  very  much, 
Gerty,” I remarked.  “You  say  I shall  talk  to 
none  but  ‘ eligibles,*  and  only  yesterday  I heard 
you  say  that  Tom  Leslie  was  the  only  ‘ eligible' 
in  Oldport,  and  I’m  sure  I won’t  talk  to  him — 
I detest  him !” 

“Yes,  and  moreover  I suspect  he  is  not  a 
manying  man,  the  more’s  the  pity!”  laughed 
Gertrude.  “ If  he  were,  I’m  not  sure  I would 
give  him  up  to  any  body.  I only  wish  there 
were  more  men  of  that  class  here.” 

“Why,  Gertrude,  you  are  positively  merce- 
nary!” 

“ Well,  I am,  papa.  I do  like  pretty  things, 
and  pleasant  people,  and  grown  men,  and  coun- 
try places — and  the  Episcopal  Church ! and  I 
mean  some  day  to  marry  somebody  who  will  in- 
dulge my  likings ; and  how  am  I to  find  him  in 


this  benighted  place,  where  the  only  men  I meet 
are  schismatic  fledgelings,  every  other  one  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  Gaboon  mission  or  Borio- 
boola  Gha?  Do  I look  like  a female  mission- 
ary ? No,  I thank  you !” 

And  she  swept  a splendid  courtesy  before 
papa,  looking  up  at  him  with  laughing  eyes  full 
of  saucy  defiance.  Then  turning  round  sharp 
upon  us  she  added : 

“And  you  two,  sitting  shocked  %nd  disap- 
proving there — don’t  think  you  have  absorbed 
all  the  romance  in  the  world  in  your  little  bread- 
and-butter  hearts ! For  I shall  marry  for  love, 
and  for  nothing  else — only  it  isn’t  in  me  to  fall 
in  love  with  a forlornity.  My  imagination 
needs  these  little  accessories  to  fan  it  into  the 
necessary  fervor.” 

Dotha  said : “ I’ve  no  doubt  Gerty  will  many 
a Congregational  minister — a widower  with  five 
small  children — and  live  in  Fairbrook  on  a sal- 
ary of  500  dollars  a year  and  a donation  party.” 

But  I said:  “No,  Gerty  knows  herself,  and 
she  has  spoken  the  truth,  though  it  doesn’t 
sound  very  pretty.” 

And  then  mamma  called  us  to  order,  for  steps 
were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  a moment  after 
Mrs.  Leslie  entered  with  a more  beaming  look 
of  love  and  sweetness  than  ever,  with  Tom  a 
little  behind,  and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a 
young  man  whose  face  was  new  to  all  of  us. 
While  she  introduced  him  to  mamma  as  her 
other  son,  just  released  from  college,  little  Dotha 
stole  up  to  me  to  whisper, 

“ Oh  Helen,  look ! Young  Lochinvar !” 

It  is  strange  to  look  back  to  the  first  time  of 
seeing  some  one  whose  life  has  since  been  iden- 
tified with  one’s  own.  And  yet  I doubt  if  any 
body  ever  forgets,  in  all  the  intimacy  of  future 
days,  in  all  the  familiarity  which  alters  face  and 
expression  so  much,  the  first  impression  made 
upon  the  mind,  the  look  photographed  upon  the 
memory,  and  never  seen  afterward  exactly  the 
same. 

Will  Leslie  stood  before  me,  strong,  supple, 
erect,  with  glowing  eyes  and  mobile  mouth,  in 
which  you  read  a chivalrous  spirit,  quick  to 
feel,  eager  to  help.  Not  quite  a boy,  not  yet 
a man,  he  seemed  an  embodiment  of  beautiful 
youth,  just,  pausing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
golden  age.  My  first  thought  was,  “ Can  this 
be  Tom  Leslie’s  brother?”  and  involuntarily  I 
looked  up  to  verify  the  fact,  and  met  Tom’s 
glance,  so  full  of  pride  and  love  and  happiness 
that  it  transformed  his  whole  countenance,  and 
I could  hardly  believe  that  cynical,  self-con- 
tained face  capable  of  such  tenderness.  And 
in  all  my  after-knowledge  of  these  brothers  I 
never  saw  any  other  look  pass  between  them. 
They  seemed  "but  one  soul  in  their  eager  sym- 
pathy and  entire  devotion,  a rare  example  of 
the  perfectness  of  brotherly  love,  passing  the 
love  of  woman. 

Mrs.  Leslie  presented  her  son  to  me,  saying 
in  her  caressing  voice,  “I  have  only  this  winter 
to  make  much  of  him,  Helen  dear,  and  I think 
I shall  bespeak  you  and  my  little  Dotha  to  be 
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a kind  of  sisters  to  him.  Tease  him  and  order 
him  abont  as  much  as  you  please ; it  will  do  him 
good.  Make  him  teach  you  German,  and  help 
me  if  yon  can  to  persuade  him  out  of  his  foolish 
plan  of  leaving  us  in  May  for  two  years  in  Eu- 
rope/1 

And  so  she  moved  smiling  away,  and  after 
such  an  introduction  we  could  not  long  feel  like 
strangers. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  the  spring  buds 
came,  and  June  roses  were  blooming  in  the  gar- 
den, and  still  Will  Leslie  lingered.  He  delayed 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month, 
without,  it  appeared,  any  settled  plan.  It  had 
been  so  pleasant,  so  gay,  so  bright.  We  had 
met  him  almost  daily,  either  at  the  parties,  tea- 
drinkings,  or  concerts  which  made  the  winter 
lively ; or  in  more  quiet  home  visits — practicings 
of  duets,  or  in  the  German  lessons  which  he 
gave  to  Dotha  and  me.  Dotha  liked  him  dear- 
ly, and  Gertrude  admired  him  for  his  handsome 
face  and  “ bright  promise  of  manliness,”  as  she 
used  to  tell  me  in  an  exasperating  way ; consid- 
ering him  as  a mere  boy,  though  a favorable 
specimen  of  the  embryo  age. 

I did  not  become  a belle  like  Gerty,  but  I had 
a good  many  friends,  and  a few  who  were  rather 
more  than  friends,  but  I saw  no  one  who  com- 
pared with  Will  Leslie.  I used  to  think,  half 
laughing  and  half  provoked,  “ I really  believe 
Will  and  I would  fall  in  love  with  each  other  if 
people  wrould  only  let  us  alone.  But  between 
Gerty  always  talking  about  his  extreme  boyish- 
ness of  character,  in  her  warning  voice,  and  Tom 
Leslie  protecting  his  darling  from  my  dangerous 
influence — scorching  me  w ith  his  critical  eyes, 
interrupting  all  our  nicest  tete9-h-tete,  and  do- 
ing every  thing  to  neutralize  my  wicked  arts 
upon  his  treasure — we  shall  never  be  any  thing 
but  pretty  good  friends.  And,  perhaps  in  some 
distant  time,  when  he  has  found  his  4 maiden* 
and  I my  ‘Judge’  (who  knows?),  w:e  may  look  up, 
he  from  his  cigar  and  I from  my  darning-needle, 
and  sentimentally  sigh  4 It  might  have  been !’  ” 

As  August  drew  near  the  usual  summer  plans, 
deferred  later  than  usual,  began  to  be  talked 
over.  Mamma  and  Gertrude  decided  upon 
Newport  for  a few  weeks.  Papa  never  went  to 
watering-places — hated  them ; and  Dotha  and 
I had  been  accustomed  to  stay  with  him  at  home, 
or  go  with  him  on  some  short,  pleasant  little 
jaunt ; so  that  I was  at  first  quite  disturbed  by 
the  discovery  that  it  was  ordained  by  the  pow- 
ers that  be  that  I was  to  be  of  the  sea-side  par- 
ty. I pleaded  to  be  left  at  home : I liked  it, 
and  papa  would  miss  me,  and  what  would  Dotha 
do  ? But  mamma  had  arranged  for  every  thing. 
Cousin  Bessie  was  to  come  and  take  charge 
of  them  and  the  house,  and  nobody  could  be 
more  efficient  aqd  companionable ; and  I was  a 
“young  lady”  now,  and  must  see  more  society 
than  Oldport  could  famish.  Gerty  significantly 
added : 

“ It’s  time  Helen  should  know  somebody  be- 
sides school-boys  just  out  of  roundabouts  1 ” 

“ You  are  getting  so  old,  dear,”  I retorted, 


amiably,  “ that  men  of  a very  suitable  age  for 
me  seem  to  you  mere  infants ! ” 

“I  know  it,”  said  my  pretty  sister;  “I  am 
twenty-three,  but  I assert  that  no  man  much,  if 
any,  younger  than  that  is  fit  to  go  into  society 
| at  all.  Good  Heavens!  are  educated,  grown 
women,  just  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  enjoy- 
ment and  good  looks,  to  w aste  their  time  listen- 
ing to  a set  of  sophomores  gabble  about  their 
college  badges  and  secret  societies  ? My  dear 
child,  it  is  time  you  should  raise  your  standard 
to  the  stature  of  a man  at  least ! ” 

I saw  a look  pass  between  mamma  and  Ger- 
trude of  alarmed  intelligence ; and  the  subject 
was  quickly  settled  by  a brief  sentence  of  ma- 
ternal decision  not  to  be  gainsayed. 

Well,  I liked  it.  I was  curious  to  see  the 
gay  world,  and  liked  the  prospect  of  new  sensa- 
tions and  the  vague  anticipation  of  unknown 
possibilities  in  the  bright  future.  But  I did 
not  like  to  think  that  I should  miss  the,  lost 
weeks  of  Will’s  stay,  and  come  home  to  find 
his  place  empty.  It  w?as  definitely  decided 
that  he  should  sail  on  the  first  of  September; 
and  yet  I felt  a stroug  suspicion  that  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  make  him  change  his  plan.  His 
face  of  consternation  when  he  heard  of  our 
going,  his  ill-concealed  agitation,  touched  me. 

But  I did  not  know  my  own  heart ; I did  not 
feel  sure  of  the  reality  of  his  boyish  regard  ; and 
I did  know*  painfully  w ell  that  his  brother  was 
opposed  bitterly  to  any  influence  I might  have 
over  him.  So  I steeled  myself  in  proud  indif- 
ference, and  would  not  say  a word  to  keep  him 
at  my  side. 

How  Tom  did  behave ! If  there  was  a dance, 
he  would  either  claim  me  himself  or  introduce 
some  new  partner,  or  at  the  worst,  stand  via-h- 
vis,  w ith  his  uneasy  glance  upon  us,  challeng- 
ing my  attention  whenever  he  decently  could. 

If  there  wa k a boat-ride,  I would  somehow  find 
myself  stranded  in  the  bow,  as  for  as  possible 
from  my  friendly  Stroke  Oar.  There  was  a 
persistent,  impalpable  barrier  placed  between 
us;  and  even  on  the  very  last  evening  before 
my  journey  we  were  not  left  in  peace.  I felt  it 
to  be  a little  cruel.  We  were  so  happy  on  the 
piazza — Dotha  had  been  there,  but  had  gone  in 
to  take  the  second  in  a duet  with  Gerty — and 
there,  under  the  soft,  flickering  moon-shadows, 

I saw  Will  Leslie’s  glowing  eyes  fixed  upon  me, 
and  heard  his  voice  full  of  suppressed  feeling 
saying : 

“ IVo  years  I how  can  I go  ? I wish  I knew 
whether  it  is  any  thing  to  you  that  you  will  come 
back  and  find  me  gone.” 

“Oh!  we  shall  miss  you  excessively,”  I re- 
plied; “you  have  been  so  kind,  and  I don’t 
know  how  Dotha  and  I will  get  along  in  our 
gutturals  without  you;”  and  I laughed,  for  I 
felt  uneasy  at  hi6  earnest  tone. 

“Never  mind  Dotha  and  the  gatturals,”  he 
6aid,  impatiently;  “but  tell  me — I must  ask 
you — Helen,  you  must  see  that  one  word  from 
you  would  keep  me !” 

“ Keep  you  from  Europe,  Mr.  Leslie ! Oh, 
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no ! Yon  will  never  have  so  good  a time  to  go.  ! 
You  have  a splendid,  enviable  two  yeara  before 
you.  Nothing  ought  to  keep  you  back.”  j 

“ Oh,  Helen,  tell  me  to  stay ! or  at  least  give 
me  a word  of  hope  to  take  with  me!”  j 

I looked  at  the  window.  The  group  around 
the  piano  had  not  yet  separated,  but  I met  Tom’s 
restless  glance  devouring  our  shadowy  figures, 
full  of  the  same  defiant  watchfulness  which  had 
so  long  irritated  me. 

“ Your  brother  is  your  best  adviser,  Mr.  Les- 
lie ; what  would  he  say  ?” 

Will  started  slightly,  and  looked,  I thought, 
a little  guilty  and  confused. 

“I  can’t  help  that, ’’was  his  tell-tale  answer. 
“ Tom  is  the  best  and  dearest  old  fellow  in  the 
world ; but  there  are  some  things  a man  must 
judge  for  himself  about.” 

“Yes,  a TnoTi,”  I answered,  goaded  on  by  the 
magnetism  of  that  set,  watchful  face ; “ but  you 
are  hardly  yet  of  an  age  to  throw  off  all  restraint 
and  advice.” 

“lama  good  deal  older  than  you,  however,” 
he  said,  looking  vexed  and  thrown  back.  “ You 
are  grown  strangely  wise  and  prudent  to-night, 
Miss  Helen ! I ought  to  be  more  grateful,  per- 
haps, for  your  sage  advice,  bestowed  upon  my 
extreme  youth  and  inexperience.”  Then,  after 
a moment’s  pause,  with  a sudden  change  of  tone, 
he  cried,  “ How  can  I waste  these  last  moments 
so ! Helen — if  I must  go — at  least  let  me  tell 
yon — ” 

“ Miss  Helen,  I am  afraid  this  air  is  too  damp 
for  you,”  said  Mr.  Leslie’s  calm  voice  in  the 
doorway ; and  forthwith  we  were,  after  a little 
fruitless  resistance,  led  in  like  naughty  children, 
and  planted  in  different  ends  of  the  room  ; nor 
did  we  exchange  another  word  until  the  general 
farewells,  when,  among  all  the  good  wishes  and 
parting  words,  my  faltering  little  # “ good-by” 
could  scarcely  be  heard,  and  I felt  rather  than 
saw  Will  Leslie’s  longing  eyes  slowly  with- 
drawn from  my  face. 

The  next  morning  Gertrude  and  I were  seat- 
ed by  mamma’s  side  on  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
boat, gliding  swiftly  on  our  way.  We  had 
started  after  an  early  breakfast ; but,  early  as  it 
was,  the  two  brothers  were  waiting  on  the  pier, 
and  my  heart  was  for  a moment  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  the  unexpected  face.  But,  as  usual, 
fate  and  older  brothers  and  sisters  had  it  all  their 
own  way. 

“ My  dear  Will,  how  kind  in  you !”  Gertrude 
cried,  in  her  cordial  voice.  “ I shall  immedi- 
ately bestow  upon  you  my  heavy  bag  and  shawl” 
— and,  with  her  free,  elderly,  patronizing  air, 
she  took  his  other  arm,  leaving  me  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Tom ! 

“ Good-by”  was  all  we  said  again. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  fate,  I was  relieved ; in- 
asmuch as  the  two  human  agents  were  con- 
cerned, I was  provoked  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance ; nor  could  I speak  a civil  word  to  Gerty 
ail  the  morning,  but  buried  myself  in  my  travel- 
ing novel,  only  occasionally  emerging  to  ar- 
range mamma’s  shawl,  or  hand  her  a parasol, 


by  way  of  showing  that  she  was  not  included  in 
my  wrath.  Meanwhile  my  beautiful  tormentor 
sat  beaming  with  good-humor,  with  an  occa- 
sional little  exasperating  smile  rippling  over  her 
dewy  lips,  and  then  chased  away  lest  it  should 
betray  her  hidden  amusement. 

Ah  well ! poor  Gerty ! I forgave  it  all  after 
a while,  for  her  time  was  soon  to  come,  even  on 
this  same  eventful  summer.  At  first,  I am 
afraid,  I rattier  enjoyed  seeing  her  caught,  after 
so  much  successful  angling  on  her  part.  But 
when  I saw  how  real  and  deep  her  feelings  were, 
and  how  uncertain  she  was  as  to  whether  they 
were  returned ; when  I saw  her  cheek  pale,  and 
her  glance  flutter,  and  heard  her  heavy  sigh 
when  she  forgot  to  check  it  in  time,  a fellow- 
feeling  makes  ns  wondrous  kind,  and  I pitied 
her  from  my  heart,  and  longed  to  help  her. 
And  nobody  was  more  rejoiced  than  I when 
Gerty  rushed  passionately  into  my  room  one 
day,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before 
me,  buried  her  face  in  my  lap  and  sobbed  out 
her  little  story. 

“ Oh,  Nell ! I am  so  happy — no,  so  miser- 
able! He  loves  me,  darling!” — here  came  np 
the  beautiful,  radiant  face — “ but  he  is  going  to 
Oregon  for  two  years ! ” — here  it  went  down  again 
on  my  knees — “and  he  won’t — won’t  a — ask 
me  to  go  with  him !” 

“ I should  think  not !”  I answered,  in  indig- 
nant amusement;  “yott  among  the  Indians! 

‘ He ’ is  Colonel  Fairbanks,  I suppose.  Well,  I 
am  glad,  dear,  for  I was  afraid  you  liked  him.” 

“ Liked  him!  Oh,  Helen!  why  am  I so 
happy?  Who  could  compare  with  him?”  cried 
Gerty,  earnestly. 

“How  about  the  country-place,  dear,  and 
the  saddle-horses,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  ?” 

Gerty  blushed  and  laughed  and  sighed. 
“What  a wretch  I was!”  she  said.  “But, 
Helen,  it  has  all  come  true.  He  has  a beauti- 
ful place  on  the  Hudson — Fairbank  is  its  name 
— only  it  has  been  rented  ever  since  his  father 
died,  because  it  was  no  use  to  him — an  officer 
and  a bachelor — but  really  I did  not  know  it 
until  he  told  me  himself  this  morning ! and  it 
is  there  he  means  to  leave  me,  I suppose,  when 
he  goes  off  for  two  years  at  a time.  Helen,  I 
should  die!” 

“Oh  no,  yon  won’t, dear,”  I answered,  liking 
to  tease  a little.  “You’ll  get  used  to  it  and 
find  it  delightful.  How  about  his  persuasion , 
Gerty  ? You  didn’t  mention,  I think,  whether 
he  was  a hard  or  soft  shell  Baptist.” 

“ Helen ! as  if  I could  ever  have  looked  at 
him  if  he  had  not  been  a Churchman ! only” — 
and  here  Gerty  colored  and  laughed  again — 
“I’m  afraid  he  has  one,  just  one,  little  fault: 
he  is  fearfully  Evangelical !” 

And  therewith  I pushed  her  away,  and  re- 
fused to  have  my  knee  made  any  further  sup- 
port to  such  benighted  bigotry. 

Colonel  Fairbanks  was,  and  is  still,  a fine, 
grave,  soldierly  man,  with  commanding  face 
and  keen  eyes.  Courteous  and  polished  in 
manner,  to  me  he  seemed  a little  awful,  with 
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his  middle-aged  wisdom  and  grand,  protective 
ways.  But  then,  as  Gertrude  said  when  I hint- 
ed this  feeling*  to  her,  I “ always  had  a hanker- 
ing after  little  boys so  I was  not  a fair  judge, 
perhaps.  It  was  pretty  to  sec  her  with  him,  so 
subdued  and  gentle  and  dignified ; flushing  up 
into  a sort  of  adoring  happiness  when  he  spoke 
to  her,  calmly  content  and  admiring  when  he 
talked  to  others.  It  was  almost  enough  to  spoil 
any  man  to  have  such  a beautiful  creature  so 
entirely  and  obviously  devoted  to  him  ; but  Col- 
onel Fairbanks  took  it  all  calmly,  and  I trust 
returned  it  with  equal  fervor ; but,  if  so,  never 
was  so  undemonstrative  a man.  Gerty,  how- 
ever, Bhould  know  best,  and  she  was  entirely 
satisfied ; and  I felt,  os  I saw  how  love  had 
toned  down  her  saucy  brilliancy  and  given  ten- 
derness to  her  flashing  eyes,  which  now  sought 
his  constantly  as  in  mute  appeal  for  counsel  and 
guidance,  that  he  would  not  only  make  her 
happy  but  keep  her  in  order ; and  suspected  that 
she  was  glad  to  lay  down  her  pretty,  fierce,  girl- 
ish independence  at  the  feet  of  a master,  and 
enjoyed  the  unwonted  feeling  of  control. 

Gertrude's  engagement  hurried  our  return, 
for  Colonel  Fairbanks  was  to  leave  in  three 
weeks,  and  papa  had  yet  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  future  son-in-law.  How'  glad  I was 
to  be  at  home  again — to  see  Dotha,  my  other 
6elf,  and  hear  from  her  every  particular  about 
Will,  ivho  had  sailed  only  ten  days  before,  and 
whom  she  had  daily  seen  and  enjoyed  to  an  ex- 
tent that  made  me  almost  jealous!  I knew  I 
should  miss  him,  but  I little  dreamed  how  all 
the  life  and  zest  of  society  would  be  gone 
with  him.  Nobody  seemed  amusing;  nobody 
seemed  quite  as  kind  as  of  old.  Mrs.  Leslie 
was  going  to  spend  the  winter  with  her  sister,  a 
gentle  invalid,  who  required  constant  care  and 
petting,  so  we  soon  lost  her. 

Tom  remained  at  home  keeping  bachelor 
quarters,  attentive  to  us  all,  watchful  of  me,  and 
I thought  more  detestable  than  ever.  He  never 
mentioned  his  brother’s  name;  and  as  weeks 
grew  into  months  I found  myself  growing  sore 
and  sick  for  some  word  of  remembrance,  or 
tidings  at  least.  None  came,  however,  except 
a line  from  Mrs.  Leslie  to  mamma,  to  tell  of  her 
sister’s  state  of  health,  when  she  wrote  “with 
dear  love  to  Helen  and  Dotha.  Will  writes 
every  week,  but  seems  a little  blue.  I fancy 
he  considers  himself  quite  forgotten  by  his 
friends  in  Oldport.  What  shall  I say  to  cheer 
him  up  ? However,  Tom  is  a nearer  embassa- 
dor, and  no  doubt  he  tells  you  every  thing  of 
interest  in  the  letters.” 

After  that  I grew  really  angry  at  Tom’s  si- 
lence. It  was  most  marked,  most  unfriendly ! 
I would  not  stand  it  any  longer!  So,  after 
thinking  it  over  until  my  heart  beat  thick  and 
my  head  grew  dizzy  with  nervousness,  I spoke 
out  at  length  one  day : 

“Mr.  Leslie,  you  tell  us  nothing  of  your 
brother.  Is  he  well  ? Does  he  like  Berlin  ?” 

“ Oh ! very  much  so,”  he  answered,  politely. 
“ He  writes  frequently,  and  often  asks  after  his 


friends  here.  I believe  I conveyed  to  your  mo- 
ther last  week  his  especial  regards  for  this  fam- 

ay.” 

“ Thank  you,”  I said.  “ I was  afraid  he  had 
quite  forgotten  his  old  pupils.  Dotha  and  I al- 
most looked  for  a German  letter  from  him  by 
this  time,  to  test  our  progress  in  answer;  in- 
deed he  threatened  as  much.” 

“You  are  very  kind.  I will  mention  it,” 
said  Tom,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  sneer. 

“ By  no  means,  I beg,”  I answered.  “ I do 
not  wish  to  remind  him  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind.” 

“Oh!  I misunderstood,”  replied  the  lofty 
Tom  ; and  I felt  that  I never  had  disliked  him 
thoroughly  before. 

I used  to  argue  with  myself:  “Why  should 
I get  into  these  gloomy,  dull  ways?  What 
man  is  worth  so  much  regret  ? If  Will  Leslie 
has  forgotten  me  already,  or  if  his  brother  won’t 
let  him  like  me  in  peace,  and  he  is  so  poor  a 
creature  as  to  yield,  surely  he  is  not  one  to  pine 
for!  Time  will  show-;  and  I won’t  break  ray 
heart,  at  all  events.”  So  I steeled  myself  in 
indifference,  and  resolved  to  enjoy  all  I could 
in  society,  to  like  every  body  who  was  likable, 
and  get  all  that  was  possible  in  the  w'ay  of  pleas- 
ure and  amusement. 

Gerty  was  more  kind  and  sympathizing  than 
of  old,  and  papa  was  especially  kind  and  petting 
to  me ; and  I used  not  to  fancy  myself  a favor- 
ite with  him ; so  that  there  was  really  much  to 
enjoy  in  life.  Then  a young  nephew  of  Colonel 
Fairbanks  came  to  spend  the  w inter  in  Old- 
port,  and  he  too  was  a great  element  of  pleas- 
ure. Such  a dear,  good-humored,  handsome, 
kindly  fellow  J I soon  grew  to  love  him  dearly, 
and  enjoyed  his  being  like  a brother  in  the 
house.  In  my  spirit  of  philosophy  I took  in 
this  little  bit  of  brightness  and  made  the  most 
of  it.  I perceived  with  silent  amusement  that 
Gertrude  and  mamma  had  immediately  flown 
to  the  conviction  that  we  w'ere  born  for  each 
other.  John  Pierpont  was  never  called  a boy, 
a lad,  a nice  young  fellow  just  out  of  round- 
abouts ; and  yet  he  was  not  a day  older  than 
Will.  But  he  had  not  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  and  besides  was  glorified  by  the  reflect- 
ed splendors  of  his  military  uncle ; so  perhaps 
there  was  some  excuse  for  my  sister’s  inconsist- 
ency. Besides,  os  she  used  to  say,  she  would 
not  do  such  an  unwomanly  thing  as  to  be  con- 
sistent for  the  world. 

But  while  I was  indulging  this  philosophic- 
al train  of  thought  and  action,  stimulated,  no 
doubt,  by  much  vanity  and  love  of  admiration, 
Tom  Leslie  grew  more  moody,  gloomy,  and 
fierce  than  ever.  He  seemed  not  to  be  able  to 
let  me  alone — sometimes  glaring  at  me  in  com- 
pany, when  John  Pierpont  was  devoting  him- 
self to  me  in  the  chivalrous  manner  peculiarly 
his  own,  with  a look  of  malignant  satisfaction  ; 
sometimes  with  a sneer  of  comfortable  scorn,  as 
having  weighed  me  in  the  balance  and  found 
me  wanting,  and  thereby  set  his  mind  at  rest. 
Pleasant  for  me!  and  of  course  it  only  stimu- 
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lated  me  to  flirt  the  more,  and  to  grow  harder 
and  colder,  until  it  seemed  to  myself  that  my 
whole  nature  was  changing ; and  I used  to  meet 
Dotha’s  scared  eyes  of  concern  at  my  world- 
taught  remarks,  and  laugh  at  her  with  little 
mirth  in  my  raillery. 

With  the  returning  spring  came  one  bright 
gleam  of  comfort.  Mrs.  Leslie  came  back,  and 
her  sweet  face  was  as  welcome  to  me  as  flowers 
in  May.  But  even  she  seemed  a little  grave 
and  altered,  and  looked  at  me  with  wistful  eyes. 
After  a while  it  came  out. 

“Well,  Helen,  my  sweet  one!  have  you  no- 
thing to  tell  me?  I heard  of  you  constantly 
from  Tom,  and  I fancied  you  might  be  willing 
to  confide  in  me.” 

“ What  have  I to  confide,  dear  Mrs.  Leslie  ?” 

“ Well,  dear,  that  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Per- 
haps you  have  nothing  to  confide ; I hope  in  my 
heart  you  haven’t ; but  surely  every  body  sup- 
poses that  you  are  betrothed  to  Mr.  Pierpont.” 

“Not  at  all ; please  don’t  think  so!”  I cried, 
forgetting  in  my  haste  that  Gertrude’s  engage- 
ment was  still  a profound  secret.  “ You  know 
he  is  nothing  but  a brother — that  is,  a nephew.” 
Then  observing  her  look  of  utter  amazement,  I 
burst  into  a fit  of  agitated  laughter. 

“Well,  my  child,  what  is  it — brother,  neph-  , 
ew,  or  lover  ? I confess  the  latter  seems  most 
probable.” 

“ Oh ! then  I may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,” 
I said.  “ Gertrude  is  engaged  to  Colonel  Fair- 
banks— his  uncle,  you  know — only  it  is  not  to 
be  spoken  of  at  all ; though  I must  say  I can 
not  approve  of  keeping  it  a secret  for  two  years, 
for  Gerty  is  so  beautiful  this  year — so  softened 
and  sweetened — that  she  is  perfectly  irresistible, 
and  I feel  as  if  every  body  who  comes  near  her 
ought  to  be  warned.  ” 

“ Perhaps  so ; but  that  is  not  our  affair,”  said 
Mrs.  Leslie,  smiling.  “ All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
obey  orders.”  Then,  after  a little  chat  apropos 
to  Colonel  Fairbanks,  she  added,  musingly : “ So 
you  are  sure,  Helen,  that  John  Pierpont  belongs 
to  Gerty,  not  to  you  ?” 

“ Oh ! ho  is  a dear  good  fellow,”  I replied. 

“ I don’t  know  what  we  should  have  done  with- 
out him  this  long  dismal  winter.  He  is  like  a 
brother  to  Dotha  and  me.” 

“Just  as  my  poor  Will  used  to  be,”  said 
Mrs.  Leslie.  “ You  know  he  talks  of  staying 
longer  than  his  first  plan ; means  to  go  to  Egypt 
next  fall ; and  talks  of  Athens,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Jerusalem,  and  I don’t  know  what. 
It  will  keep  him  away  years  if  he  follows  all  the 
plans  he  sketches  in  his  letters.  I wish  I could 
coax  the  dear  boy  back  again,  and  get  him  set- 
tled down  near  home ; but  traveling  gets  to  be 
such  a mania  with  young  men !” 

“ 4 Jerusalem,  and  Madagascar,  and  North  and 
South  Amerikee ! ’”  I quoted, gayly.  “ Good-by, 
for  I must  go,  deaf  Mrs.  Leslie;  and  do  re- 
member that  nobody  is  half  so  glad  to  get  you 
back  as  I am.” 

And  I went  home,  and  found  myself  snubbing 
John,  perfectly  hateful  to  Gerty,  and  finally,  to. 


the  consternation  of  the  family,  bursting  into 
tears  when  Dotha  happened  to  quote  a little 
verse  from  one  of  Heine’s  poems. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Leslie’s  very  different  man- 
ner brought  out  in  stronger  light  Tom’s  reluct- 
ance to  speak  to  us  of  his  brother.  It  had  been 
galling,  I own,  to  hear  of  his  various  adventures 
from  those  who  knew  him  slightly,  and  upon 
wfhom  he  had  no  claim  of  intimacy  or  friend- 
ship. A beautiful  photograph  of  him  had  been 
received,  handed  around,  and  admired  among 
different  and  indifferent  acquaintances,  but  we 
had  never  seen  it.  He  had  had  some  thrilling 
adventures  among  the  Swiss  mountains;  once 
losing  his  way  in  a fog,  and  wandering  for  half 
a day  before  regaining  the  path;  once,  being 
with  a party  of  English  travelers,  only  his 
strength  and  presence  of  mind  (so  admiring 
Oldport  said)  had  saved  a beautiful  girl  from 
slipping  down  a treacherous  grassy  bank,  with 
a frightful  precipice  beyond.  All  these  tales 
trickled  into  our  ears  gradually,  but  it  was  not 
until  his  mother's  return  that  we  heard  any 
thing  directly. 

If  Gerty  had  not  been  absorbed  in  her  own 
affairs  she  would  have  attacked  Tom  openly, 
and  insisted  upon  a friend’s  right  to  hear  about 
the  absent.  But  she  did  not  even  perceive  his 
silence,  and  Dotha,  silently  wondering,  and  in- 
dignantly sympathizing,  said  not  a word.  But 
now  we  heard  all  from  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  the 
“all”  comprised  so  many  references  to  old 
times,  suggested  questions  and  warm  messages, 
that  I was  touched  to  the  heart.  Little  as  we 
had  known  of  him,  he  had  been  evidently  fully 
posted  up  as  to  all  our  doings  by  his  faithful 
correspondent  and  brother;  and  when  I re- 
membered the  jealous  watchfulness  and  mali- 
cious satisfaction  of  the  espial  that  brother  had 
kept  upon  me,  my  heart  sank  to  think  of  how  I 
appeared  in  these  letters,  in  what  light  my  por- 
trait was  drawn. 

The  long  summer  at  last  wore  away.  I 
should  have  liked  to  travel,  but  my  dear  grand- 
father, the  splendid  old  Commodore,  whomwe  all 
loved  dearly,  was  lying  for  many  weeks  at  death’s 
door.  Gertrude,  who  was  his  especial  favorite, 
watched  with  him  constantly;  and  when  his 
pain  was  over,  his  kind  smile  faded,  his  dear 
eyes  closed  forever,  we  all  felt  a blank  in  our 
lives.  Gertrude’s  grief  was  passionate,  while 
mamma,  his  only  child,  mourned  him  with  the 
deepest  regret.  His  home  had  been  near  our 
own,  and  our  visits  to  him  were  among  our 
daily  duties.  I can  see  the  old  man  now,  sit- 
ting on  his  vine-shaded  porch,  with  his  faithful 
servant  a little  apart,  watchful  over  the  master 
whom  he  had  loved  well  and  served  faithfully 
for  thirty  years.  How  his  eyes  w'ould  brighten  . 
up  with  fond  admiration  when  Gerty  came  can- 
tering up  the  road  on  her  spirited  mare  (his 
gift),  her  brilliant  beauty  heightened  by  the  ex- 
ercise! They  were  wonderfully  alike,  and  I 
think  Gerty  gave  him  almost  a closer  place  in 
her  heart  than  to  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  Old- 
port  was  much  saddened  by  his  death.  He  had 
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been  its  hero  for  many  years,  and  his  hospitable 
home  was  open  to  all,  yoong  and  old.  We  wore 
deep  mourning,  and  went  out  very  little ; and 
so  the  winter  settled  once  more  upon  us  with 
its  cold  gray  clouds  and  quiet  long  evenings. 

And  this  winter,  with  no  excitement  of  soci- 
ety, with  my  old  studies  grown  wearisome,  and 
the  weather  shutting  me  off  from  much  health- 
ful exercise,  I seemed  to  fall  gradually  into  a 
low  state  of  health.  Nothing  in  particular,  but 
enough  to  make  papa  look  grave,  and  mamma 
talk  of  tonics,  and  Gertrude  advance  her  ever- 
lasting suggestion  of  Baltimore  climate.  Mrs. 
Leslie,  always  delicate,  was  now  shut  up  more 
than  ever,  and  I used  to  read  to  her  daily,  and 
feel  more  cheered  and^trengthened  by  her  lov- 
ing presence  than  by  any  thing  else,  unless  it 
were  John's  kind  brotherliness.  Since  I had 
not  been  strong  he  seemed  to  envelop  me  in 
a watchful  care,  anticipating  every  want  and 
lightening  every  burden.  Tom  Leslie  grew 
more  and  more  gloomy  and  cold.  Evidently 
he  was  unhappy,  and  evidently  the  cause  was 
unknown  to  his  mother,  who  was  worried  and 
anxious,  and  followed  him  with  eyes  of  wistful 
sympathy,  which  seemed  only  to  irritate  him. 
After  a while  we  heard  that  he  had  left  town ; 
then  that  he  was  in  Washington,  Charleston, 
Florida , and  his  mother  'wondered  in  silence, 
and  could  not  read  his  restlessness.  : 

Little  Dotha  one  day  confided  to  me  her  the- 
otj  on  the  subject : 

“/think  he  is  in  love  with  you,  Helen,  and 
he  thinks  Will  is  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
so  he  puts  himself  aside  for  his  brother's  sake ; 
bat  it  is  a hard  struggle.  That  is  what  makes 
him  so  savage  at  poor  John;  and  finally  he 
can’t  stand  it  any  more,  and  has  gone  off—” 

“Dotha!  how  can  you  be  so  absurd?  He 
has  never  spoken  a civil  word  to  me  in  his  life. 
Instead  of  loving  he  very  nearly  hates  me.” 

“That’s  the  way  he  shows  it,”  said  my  babe, 
wagging  her  little  head  wisely.  “ I am  a close 
observer,  Helen.” 

I could  only  laugh.  I knew  in  my  heart  that 
she  was  as  far  as  possible  from  the  truth ; and 
ret  nobody  could  understand  what  bis  real  feel- 
ings and  wishes  were — not  even  the  mother  who 
bore  him. 

Well!  all  things  come  to  an  end,  even  a 
Southern  journey ; and  one  day  as  I was  sitting 
by  Mrs.  Leslie’s  sofa  she  told  me  that  Tom  had 
come  back — looking  very  ill,  she  was  afraid. 
And  there  she  stopped,  and  sighed  with  the 
same  wistful,  puzzled  look  she  had  worn  before 
he  went.  Presently  he  came  in,  shook  hands 
rather  absently,  and  sat  down.  Something  had 
gone  out  of  his  face,  when  his  eye  met  mine, 
something  which  had  troubled  me  long— even 
the  unfriendly,  watchful,  defiant  look.  He  look- 
ed haggard  and  ill,  but  subdued  and  kind  enough ; 
and  although  often  relapsing  into  a fit  of  sad 
thoughtfulness,  he  was  softened  even  to  me.  I 
could  not  help  watching  furtively  his  pale  face 
as  I still  sat  chatting  with  his  mother.  We 
spoke  at  last  of  an  engagement  which  had  been 


a nine  days*  wonder  in  Oldport,  and  it  roused 
him  a little. 

“ You  don't  mean  it ! ” he  exclaimed.  “ An- 
nie Warburton!  Charley  Grant!  I thought 
she  had  more  sense,  and  he  more  conscience. 
How  could  he  have  the  face  to  ask  her  to  de- 
vote the  best  years  of  her  life  to  a hopeless,  lin- 
gering engagement  ?” 

I was  but  nineteen,  and  this  view  of  the  case 
shocked  me.  “ But,  Mr.  Leslie,”  I said,  “ they 
are  so  happy  I” 

He  laughed  bitterly. 

“I  assure  you  I have  thought  for  months 
past  that  they  were  attached  to  each  other,  and 
now  I am  so  pleased !” 

“No  doubt!”  he  answered,  in  the  old  voice. 
“ A fool’s  paradise  for  a month ; then  a long 
waiting;  bound  and  fettered ; she  losing  bloom 
and  fullness,  he  burdened  with  a weight  beyond 
his  boyish  strength ; and  years  hence,  when  her 
beauty  is  faded  and  his  love  grown  a little  weary, 
they  will  at  last  settle  down  with  middle-aged 
feelings  and  experiences — if  indeed  their  con- 
stancy survives  the  time.  I wonder  at  the  fel- 
low’s conceit  almost  as  much  as  at  his  folly.” 

“ Why,  Tom ! how  cynical  you  are,  my  son  !’* 
exclaimed  his  mother,  surprised. 

I was  not  at  all  amazed  at  any  amount  of 
cynicism  in  the  world-taught  Mr.  Leslie ; but  I 
felt  my  heart  stirred  in  its  inmost  depths  by  his 
tone,  and  while  I was  musing  the  fire  burned, 
and  I spake  with  my  tongue  very  quietly  and 
low : 

“ You  are  wrong  in  your  views,  Mr.  Leslie. 
I am  much  younger  than  you,  but  I am  sure 
you  are  wrong.  When  two  people  love  each 
other  as  they  ought  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a 
long  engagement  to  change  them  like  this.  I 
don’t  suppose  it  i9  free  from  care  or  trial,  or 
happy  like  a happy,  marriage  ; but  I do  believe 
that  Annie — that  any  woman — would  rather  en- 
counter its  cares,  whatever  they  may  be,  than 
wear  out  her  life  and  her  heart  by  an  uncon- 
fessed attachment,  with  nothing  to  quiet  the 
shame  and  misery  which  a woman  must  feel 
when  conscious  that  she  has  given  her  love  and 
uncertain  whether  it  is  returned.  I should  not 
have  respected  Charley  Grant  nearly  as  much 
had  he  not  given  her  the  option ; had  he  talked 
of  money  and  waiting  and  making  his  way  in 
the  world,  instead  of  telling  her  his  love  like  a 
man,  and  leaving  the  decision  to  her.  It  may 
be  unworldly  and  unwise,  but  it  was  right." 

Mrs.  Leslie  laughed  a little  at  my  warmth, 
and  called  me  romantic,  but  no  doubt  agreed 
with  me  in  her  true  woman’s  heart;  and  Tom 
looked  at  me  so  long  and  earnestly  that  I felt 
myself  color,  and  could  hardly  keep  the  tears 
of  angry  embarrassment  *out  of  my  eyes  at  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  making  a personal 
application  of  the  words  I had  been  moved  to 
utter. 

“ That  is  the  woman's  point  of  view,”  he  aajd 
at  last,  quite  gently;  “and  if  you  understand 
woman’s  feelings  perhaps  you  are  right.  That 
way  must  be  right  which  saves  most  suffering 
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in  the  long-run.  Only  so  many  fail  in  the  trial 
that  I confess  I dread  it  for  any  body  I love." 

And  he  went  out  of  the  room,  his  face  look- 
ing worn  and  ghastly  in  the  dim  light.  Mrs. 
Leslie’s  eyes  again  followed  him  with  wondering 
sympathy,  but  she  was  too  loyal  to  her  son  to 
give  any  words  to  her  deep  sigh. 

A month  more  passed  away.  The  March 
winds  were  keen  and  bitter,  and  we  were  shut 
up  enough  to  account  for  much  depression  of 
health  and  spirits.  I was  the  subject  of  plenty 
of  family  counsel,  and  had  also  to  endure  much 
neighborly  advice,  even  a few  lordly  suggestions 
from  Tom  Leslie,  when  one  day  he  called  by 
his  mother’s  wish,  just  before  leaving  town  for 
a week  or  two,  to  give  us  news  of  his  brother. 
He  was  to  spend  the  summer  in  Scotland,  Tom 
said,  and  was  now  in  England  visiting  at  the 
country  seat  of  the  family  whom  he  had  met  in 
Switzerland,  and  whose  daughter  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  rescue  from  a grave  peril. 
Afterward  he  turned  to  me  quite  kindly,  and 
remarked  that  I was  not  looking  well,  feared 
that  Old  port  winds  were  too  bitter,  and  spoke 
of  Southern  travel.  Mamma  agreed  with  him 
that  it  would  be  a good  thing,  but  said  that  it 
was  difficult  to  arrange  just  now.  Then  added 
that  a little  change  was  good  for  every  body ; 
that  we  had  shut  ourselves  up  from  society  for 
a long  time,  and  that  she  had  decided  to  accept 
an  invitation  for  us,  which  had  just  come,  for 
a small  party  on  the  next  evening.  Gertrude 
looked  hurt.  She  had  so  loved  grandpapa; 
and  then  her  heart  was  no  longer  in  Oldport, 
and  society  was  not  essential  to  her  now. 

“Mamma!  in  our  mourning  dresses?"  she 
exclaimed.  “And  Helen’s  chest  is  so  weak! 
I should  be  very  much  afraid  of  the  night  air." 

“Certainly  not  in  black,”  said  mamma. 
“Wear  white  dresses,  of  course,  without  any 
color.  Helen  must  wear  a high-necked  waist 
and  dress  warmly,  and  she  won’t  feel  the  night 
air,  and  the  change  will  do  her  good.” 

“Is  your  chest  weak?"  asked  Tom,  and  he 
looked  so  kind  and  anxious  that  I was  quite 
touched. 

“Oh  no!  not  now;  I really  feel  better.  And, 
mamma,  I don’t  need  any  change,  and  would 
much  rather  not  go." 

“ My  dear,  I shall  accept  the  invitation  for 
you  and  Gertrude,"  said  mamma. 

And  we  had  nothing  more  to  say ; for  mam- 
ma was  by  no  means  a nineteenth-century  pa- 
rent ; and  we  all,  even  Gertrude,  felt  that  when 
she  spoke  the  fiat  had  gone  forth. 


DARWIN  AND  DOMESTICATION. 

• 

FIVE  centuries  ago  all  science  was  search- 
ing for  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  and  the 
Elixir  of  Life.  It  did  not  find  them,  indeed, 
but  it  did  discover  acids — hydrochloric,  sulphu- 
ric, and  nitric ; some  medicines,  many  salts, 
matches,  and  other  items  of  plain  utility,  and 
gunpowder,  paper,  the  compass.  Engraving, 
painting,  and  printing  may  be  credited  to  the 


activity  of  thought  and  the  habit  of  keen  scru- 
tiny which  the  glorious  delusion  excited.  So 
the  popular  problem  of  Science,  in  this  its  age 
of  adolescence,  is  the  Origin  of  Species,  the  OH- 
gin  and  Succession  of  Life . The  prospects  of  a 
solution — a scientific  one  at  least — are  certain- 
ly not  positive  or  promising ; but  the  value  of 
the  facts  which  will  be  developed  incidentally 
by  pushes  of  investigation  thus  stimulated  is 
beyond  ail  present  estimate.  Especially  is  this 
evident  since  the  subject  has  placed  itself  upon 
grounds  where  discussion,  though  it  may  not 
attain  the  desired  solution,  is  certain  to  call 
out  needed  facts.  Novelty,  boldness,  and  a 
play  for  speculation  have  been  hitherto  the 
chief  attractions  to  its  pursuit.  Now  for  the 
first  it  promises  practical  results.  What  was 
a problem  of  Speculative  Science  is  becoming  a 
principle  of  domestic  art.  This  result  is  most- 
ly due,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  to  Darwin 
and  his  school. 

Let  us  first,  by  way  of  introduction,  give  the 
outlines  of  the  progress  of  that  theory  which 
has  lately  assumed  a most  unexpected  form  in 
the  views  of  these  philosophers ; and  then  con- 
sider it  in  its  new  relation  to  the  subject  of 
Domestication.  Investigation  on  this  ground 
may  or  may  not  find  a perch  for  wandering 
speculation ; but  it  must  afford  improved  and 
more  intelligent  views  of  the  rearing  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls ; the  limitations  which 
Nature  sets  to  the  high  breeding  of  animals 
and  the  overcultnre  of  fruits ; how  far  disease 
is  incident  to  domestication,  and  how  far  it  may 
be  avoided — points  so  little  regarded  or  under- 
stood. It  should  find  a remedy  for  the  Euro-% 
pean  Rinderpest,  for  the  abortion  in  Herkimer 
dairies;  it  may  give  a favorable  explanation 
of  the  unpleasant  fact  that  sheep  and  peach- 
trees  are  becoming  exotics,  beef  and  apples 
luxuries,  and  pork  poison — in  short,  failure  and 
fabulous  prices  of  meats  and  fruits,  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  world.  But  to  begin. 

We  can  readily  understand  how  strong  is  the 
temptation  to  set  up  the  theory  of  the  transmu- 
tation of  the  species.  The  very  earliest  natu- 
ralists noticed  how  the  grades  of  life  seemed  to 
pass  insensibly  one  into  another;  but  the  up- 
right apes  were  probably  unknown,  and  the  con- 
necting link  with  man  thus  wanting,  the  theory 
lacked  that  fascination  which  was  imparted 
when,  with  the  discovery  of  the  chimpanzee  and 
gorilla,  man  also,  as  is  claimed,  was  made  to 
fall  into  the  line.  This  is,  indeed,  the  first 
ground  afforded  to  the  theory — a kind  of  obvi- 
ous connection  of  life  on  the  earth.  This  con- 
nection, as  it  first  meets  the  eye,  very  liberally 
stated,  would  be  somewhat  as  follows:  If  we 
should  form  a line  beginning,  say  with  the 
sponge,  at  the  foot  and  ending  with  the  highest 
type  of  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  the 
head,  arranging  all  the  intermediate  forms  in 
such  a manner  that  each  should  stand  between 
the  two  nearest  like  it,  there  would  doubtless  be 
revealed  to  any  observer,  however  unscientific 
and  unpracticed,  a most  surprising  and  evident 
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relation  of  each  to  its  felfbws,  and  through 
them  to  all.  And  when  we  should  further  find 
that  increased  knowledge  tends  to  fill  up  occa- 
sional breaks,  that  we  may  almost  anticipate 
unarranged  and  undiscovered  life  as  we  might 
legitimately  supply  missing  bones  to  a strange 
skeleton,  the  line  appears  to  become  a chain, 
and  separation  into  species  like  cutting  links. 
For  as  they  first  meet  the  eye  the  costume,  hab- 
its, manners,  and  personal  appearance  of  the 
upright  apes  differ  scarcely  more  from  the  Dig- 
ger or  Bushmen  than  these  from  their  Caucasian 
brethren ; the  monkey  is  an  easy  step  lower ; 
the  squirrel  is  much  like  the  monkey;  the  bird 
is  a quadruped  using  its  fore-feet  to  beat  the 
air  instead  of  the  earth,  more  like  a monkey 
than  a butterfly  for  all  its  wings;  the  reptile 
quadrupeds  with  their  webbed  feet  are  only  one 
step  from  the  fishes,  which  have  parted  with 
their  hind-feet,  but  have  two  good  arms  in  the 
shoulder  fins ; the  snail  is  reduced  to  one  organ 
of  motion — but  thig  is  the  result  of  bringing 
hands  and  feet  together,  and  consolidating  them 
into  one,  the  curve  of  the  back  witnessing  the 
process ; and,  lastly,  the  jelly-fish  has  no  limb, 
and  appears  to  be  only  a sponge  with  power  to 
move  by  squeezing  itself  out.  Remembering 
now  that  the  sponge  i9  claimed  sometimes  as 
animal,  sometimes  as  vegetable  life,  and  com- 
promising by  treating  it  as  a connection  be- 
tween the  two,  the  gradation  is  thus  continued 
on  through  animals  into  plants,  down  through 
ferns,  fungi,  mildew,  fermentation,  froth,  and 
what  not. 

Such  a view  requires  comparative  anatomy 
not  to  be  too  critical,  but  the  connection  will 
really  bear  closer  and  more  scientific  inspec- 
tion. If  anatomy  spoils  some  fine  fancies — that, 
for  example,  that  the  apes,  like  man,  have  the 
power  to  walk  erect,  by  showing  that  they  have 
in  fact  nothing  whatever  corresponding  to  the 
human  foot,  but  only  two  pair  of  hands,  that 
walking  is  a term  altogether  misapplied  to  them,* 
as  to  the  bear — it  yet  furnishes  some  favorable 
facts,  showing  that  the  human  arm,  the  ox’s  fore- 
leg, the  bat's  and  bird’s  wing,  and  the  whale’s  fin 
are  the  same  kind  of  structure;  the  same  shoul- 
der-blade, arm,  fore-arm,  wrist,  hand,  finger 
bones,  and  collar-bone  when  the  shoulder-blades 
need  to  be  kept  apart.  Again,  there  is  a certain 
projection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  forming 
what  is  called  the  facial  angle,  formed  by  draw- 
ing a line  from  the  prominent  centre  of  the  fore- 
head to  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  lower 
jawbone,  amounting,  as  was  claimed,  to  a 
definite  measure  of  intellectual  development. 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  significance  in  the  for- 
mation, but  the  rule,  the  greater  the  angle  the 
greater  the  intellect,  is  too  often  spoiled  by 
facts.  The  rule  would  require  that  the  ape, 
for  instance,  should  be  reckoned  altogether  su- 
perior to  the  dog  in  point  of  intelligence,  for 
the  facial  line  of  the  first  is  near  that  of  man, 
while  that  of  the  dog  is  almost  at  right  angles 
with  it.  This  rule  of  the  facial  angle,  indeed, 
applies  better  to  the  development  theory,  for  it 


seemingly  varies  in  proportion  as  the  mouth  is 
required  to  do  the  work  of  the  hands.  In  man 
the  projection  of  the  mouth  and  lower  face  is 
least,  and  this  fits  the  fact  that  the  hands  feed 
the  mouth ; greater  with  the  ape,  where  the 
ministration  of  the  hands  is  less  perfect,  and 
we  here  find  the  mouth  projected  and  elongated 
into  a snont  as  if  by  the  act  of  reaching  ; in  the 
quadruped  still  more,  there  being  little  use  of 
the  fore-paws  as  hands,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
bird,  where  the  face,  unassisted  by  the  hands, 
extends  out  to  a pointed  bill,  which  is  hands 
and  mouth  in  one. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  the  formation  of  the 
face  matches  in  each  instance  the  effect  that 
the  use  of  the  mouth  ■would  tend  to  produce ; 
and  this  admitted  as  a consequence  ends,  of 
course,  in  the  somewhat  startling  principle  that 
the  habits  of  the  animal  determine  its  structure, 
and  not  the  structure  the  habits — a point  which 
one  may  apparently  prove,  but  will  never  believe. 

We  have  thus  stated  fairly  the  three  points 
of  view,  which  may  be  called  the  obvious,  the 
anatomical,  and  the  facial.  But  in  resting  an 
argument  upon  these  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  gradation,  however  perfect,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  progression  through  the 
grades.  There  is  no  necessity,  for  instance,  be- 
cause the  ape  may  look  like  man,  and  in  some 
respects  be  made  like  man,  that  therefore  he 
can  ever  become  man.  There  are  no  grounds 
even  for  a likelihood.  Nature  is  not  obliged 
to  make  man  obviously  unlike  every  other  ani- 
mal in  order  to  free  him  from  the  suspicion 
of  family  relationship.  The  steps  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  succession  of  animal  life  may 
be  very  regular,  and  apparently  and  really  very 
close,  and  yet  their  fixedness  and  distinctness 
in  no  way  affected.  It  has  been  said  there 
may  be  two  distinct  readings  of  Don  Quixote 
before  the  third  brings  you  to  the  real  book  and 
the  real  author.  First,  it  reads  well  in  child- 
hood as  a nursery  story  ; secondly,  somewhat 
later  as  a satire ; but  finally  a lively,  reliable 
treatise  on  mental  philosophy  and  human  na- 
ture. So  in  the  experience  of  every  naturalist 
there  are  three  stages  of  observation.  First, 
objects  observed  are  few,  and  all  appear  dif- 
ferent. Afterward,  when  they  have  become 
vastly  multiplied,  and  when  the  intervals  have 
been  filled,  there  is  a temptation  to  consider 
them  as  all  connected.  After  this  there  is  a 
third  stage,  where  observation  any  way  worthy 
of  the  name  really  begins.  Then  it  is  found 
that  the  obvious  resemblance  is  often  no  resem- 
blance at  all,  any  more  than  individuals  are 
alike  in  nature  because  of  an  accidental  like- 
ness in  form  and  feature.  Let  us  treat  the  go- 
rilla and  Bushman  as  one  if  w*e  need  assurance 
that  they  are  two.  Like  positive  and  negative 
electricity,  they  may  tend  together  until  they 
touch,  and  then  they  straightway  repel.  Bring 
them  both  equally  in  contact  with  a higher  de- 
velopment, as  the  Caucasian,  or  what  is  fairer, 
attempt  to  advance  each  a degree  forward,  the 
gorilla  to  a Bushman,  the  Bushman  to  a Kaffir, 
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and  the  resemblance  is  spoiled  at  once.  We 
shall  find  that  the  obvious  qualities  of  the  for- 
mer are  also  inherent,  those  of  the  latter  mere- 
ly adventitious.  In  the  case  of  the  one  there 
is  an  evident  adaptation  to  changed  circum- 
stances— an  improvement  if  the  influences  are 
carefully  applied,  with  indications  that  look 
like  a restoration  to  a previous  state;  in  the 
other,  every  disturbing  influence,  however  cau- 
tiously managed,  is  a violence  to  its  nature,  and 
if  continued  ends  in  deterioration  and  destruc- 
tion. So  with  any  two  species  which  may  seem 
to  resemble.  Even  while  you  are  looking  they 
begin  to  differ ; treat  them  as  one,  and  they  show 
a difference  in  planes  of  life  more  difficult  to  be 
done  away  than  any  distance. 

This  position  of  the  theory,  founded  on  the 
connection  of  life  on  the  earth,  as  it  was  the 
first,  so  it  has  been  the  most  popular  and  most 
tenable.  If  a perfect  succession  could  be  es- 
tablished from  the  very  simplest  to  the  highest 
forms,  the  great  point  was  judged  to  be  gained. 
The  origin  was,  of  course,  still  unprovided  for, 
but  the  connection  once  admitted,  it  seemed 
more  plausible  to  talk  of  “ primordial  germs,” 
“fertile  cells,”  and  “ electro  - chemical  devel- 
opments.” Any  specific  fact  or  principle,  by 
means  of  which  this  progression  through  the 
grades  should  be  produced,  was  never  claimed 
to  be  established.  Some  of  the  methods  de- 
vised were  simply  extravagant,  without  being 
ingenious.  The  following  reveals  a specific  for 
turning  fish  into  birds,  devised  by  De  Maillet, 
in  his  work,  “ Telliamid” — his  own  name  re- 
versed. “It  may  have  happened,”  says  he, 
“as  we  know  it  often  does  happen,  tlhat  fly- 
ing-fishes fell  into  brambles  or  pastures,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  return  to  the  sea  by 
the  effort  w'hich  brought  them  from  it,  and  that 
in  this  state  they  acquired  a greater  power  of 
flight.  Their  large  fins,  no  longer  bathed  in 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  divided  and  opened  in 
drying ; the  separated  fin-rays  prolonged  them- 
selves, and  became  covered  with  barbs;  these 
lengthened,  and  the  membrane  gradually  cov- 
ered itself  with  down  of  the  same  color,  and 
this  dowrn  increased.  The  subventral  fins, 
which,  as  well  as  the  larger  fins,  assisted  their 
promenade  in  the  sea,  became  feet,  and  served 
them  for  walking  upon  earth.  Some  other 
small  changes  took  place  in  their  shape.  The 
beak  and  neck  of  some  were  lengthened,  of 
others  shortened,  and  so  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.”  Nature  must  have  been  more  sub- 
missive in  those  days.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
no  such  examples  or  indications  of  any  organs 
becoming  diminished  or  annihilated,  and  others 
produced  for  the  discharge  of  new  functions,  in 
the  life  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  have  ever  been 
found,  and  any  and  every  attempt  to  devise  them 
has  failed,  and  fallen  back  upon  the  old  ground 
of  probabilities,  tendencies,  and  analogies.  Here 
the  argument,  from  its  very  nature,  could  not  be 
conclusively  established,  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, could  not  be  conclusively  refuted.  When 
means  were  asked  for  by  which  Nature  should 
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do  what  was  claimed  to  be  so  reasonable  and 
proper,  we  were  referred  to  “primordial  germs,” 

“ efforts  of  internal  sentiments,”  “ influence  of 
subtle  fluids,”  “acts  of  organization,”  which 
sound  like  pass-words  in  alcheiny. 

But  Darwin  has  given  to  the  subject  a new 
interest  and  definite  character.  He  claims  to 
show  how  species  are  changed  by  causes  con- 
stantly at  work  before  every  body’s  eyes.  The 
three  words  of  his  theory  are,  Selection,  Domes- 
tication, Reversion.  First,  he  assumes  that  in 
the  order  of  nature  many  more  individuals  are 
bom  than  can  possibly  survive ; that  in  the 
struggle  for  life  which  follows  any  one  stronger 
than  the  others,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  differing 
in  strength,  or  in  any  way  profitable  to  itself, 
survives  while  others  are  destroyed  ; and  this 
principle,  which  he  claims  to  be  universal  and 
constant,  he  calls  Natural  Selection.  Then  from 
the  strong  principle  of  inheritance  every  select- 
ed variety  will  tend  to  propagate  its  new  and 
modified  form.  This  selection,  which  saves  the 
strong  and  destroys  the  weak,  improves  the 
stock,  and  this  improvement  long  continued  de- 
velops a higher  and  finally  different  form.  The 
process  is  almost  inconceivably  slow,  requiring 
vast  duration  for  appreciable  progress.  But 
Darwin  does  not,  like  his  predecessors,  virtually 
beg  the  question  by  asking  for  unmeasured 
time,  which,  in  the  nature  of  human  observa- 
tion and  comparison,  can  not  be  afforded.  He 
points  to  domestication , and  claims  that  observa- 
tion of  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  meth- 
od of  Nature  in  selection.  What  man  in  do- 
mestication accomplishes  by  keeping  the  finest 
of  the  flock,  Nature  does  much  more  slowly  and 
perfectly,  making  no  false  steps,  no  improper 
haste.  Reversion,  in  his  use,  relates  to  the 
tendency  which  animals  in  a state  of  domestic- 
ation show  to  return  to  the  condition  of  the  wild 
species  from  which  they  may  have  sprung. 

Thus  Selection  is  a means  of  change ; Do- 
mestication is  an  illustration  of  selection ; and 
Reversion  a test  of  domestication.  So  much  for 
the  statement ; let  us  now  consider  it.  There 
is  no  fact  in  nature  more  obvious,  and  which 
together  with  its  consequences  is  more  interest- 
ing, than  the  starting-point — this  Malthusism — 
that  many  more  of  her  wild  children  are  born 
than  can  possibly  live ; and  that  violence,  not 
disease,  does  the  intended  work.  Nature  at 
first  seems  actually  wanton  and  wasteful.  No 
animal  dies  what  may  be  termed  a natural  death 
— and  yet,  after  all,  wThat  is  more  unnatural 
than  death  from  disease.  A single  tree  in  a 
single  year  may  seed  well  a thousand  acres  for 
forest  harvest,  and  though  not  one  seed  may 
fall  without  notice  or  purpose,  not  one  shall 
grow  to  fruit  or  shade.  Swarms  of  flies,  acres 
of  grasshoppers,  clouds  of  locusts  may  leave 
eggs  in  numbers  which  tax  notation  to  express, 
but  the  numbers  next  year  be  no  greater  than 
the  product,  perhaps,  of  a single  insect.  The 
pools  of  the  pond  are  black  with  tadpoles,  whose 
mission  fulfilled  would  bring  the  plagues  of 
Pharaoh  to  our  very  doors ; the  shallows  6warm 
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with  young  fishes  just  striking  out ; the  nests  of 
“ Ugudwash  the  Sunfish,”  over  which  the  parent 
is  sullenly  brooding,  hold  myriads  more ; if  one 
in  a thousand  grow  to  finger  length,  how  will  the 
pond  contain  them  ? When  after  a few  hours 
of  incubation  those  beads  shall  burst  which  you 
see  tangled  in  that  raft  of  Cluny  lace  anchored 
in  the  cove  to  the  osier  grass,  what  legions  of 
tiny  monsters  will  be  let  loose!  Of  the  first 
brood  of  all  the  robins’  nests  which  I have  kept 
observing  not  one,  I am  confident,  is  now  upon 
the  wing.  The  next  hatching  will  doubtless  do 
better;  but  when  the  season  is  over,  and  the 
migratory  birds  have  reached  their  southern 
limit,  the  old  will  outnumber  the  young ; and 
when  they  all  retnrn  together  another  spring 
there  will  be  few  remaining  of  this  year’s  young. 
Now  what  is  the  purpose,  and  what  may  be  the 
results  of  this  destruction?  Is  it  selection? 
We  answer:  first  and  chiefly,  food.  Nature  has 
other  pets  as  dear  to  her,  though  less  amiable 
in  our  eyes,  as  the  poor,  simple,  helpless  red- 
breast. Cats,  owls,  skunks,  black-snakes,  foxes, 
the  weasel  and  his  cousins,  all  have  appetites 
and  filial  claims.  As  the  pools  shrink  with 
dryness  and  the  tadpoles  huddle  and  flutter  like 
fishes  in  the  net,  they  are  gobbled  up  by  the 
night-heron,*  who  has  patiently  sat  out  the  long 
day  in  the  tops  of  the  hemlocks ; or  speared  by 
that  bine  crane’sf  bill  which  you  see  thrust  out 
of  that  nest  pitched  into  the  top  of  the  old  alder 
cluster,  looking  like  an  Irishman’s  hat  with  the 
stem  of  his  old  pipe  sticking  beyond  the  rim ; 
or  may  be  shoveled  up  by  the  ducks  like  corn 
grains.  Sometimes  the  pools  suddenly  become 
dir,  and  then  in  a few  hours  a dark  jelly,  and 
then  a gum  over  the  bottom.  The  eggs  left  by 
the  clouds  of  insects,  with  the  rich  gluten  which  I 
embalms  them,  will  afford  unctuous  feasts  for 
climbers  and  bin-rowers  with  the  sharpest  beaks, 
eyes,  toes,  and  appetites ; and  the  swallows  above 
and  the  fishes  below,  with  unnumbered  mon- 
stars which  the  microscope  creates,  will  spoil  the 
beaded  lace.  In  these  instances,  taken  just  at 
hand,  we  may  see  Nature’s  universal  method. 
Let  us  now  inquire,  Is  there  any  principle  of 
selection  tending  to  change  species  in  all  this 
destruction? 

It  is  certain  that  destruction  of  life  in  the 
various  species  is  almost  wholly  effected  in  the 
earlier  stages,  the  egg  (taking  the  bird  because 
perhaps  the  most  helpless),  the  fledgeling,  and 
the  yet  immature  and  unskillful  young.  Al- 
though any  animal,  even  in  its  strength  and 
vigor,  may  sometimes  be  made  a victim,  it  is 
certain  that  when  the  periods  just  mentioned 
are  passed  the  struggle  for  life  is  no  longer  so 
desperate,  and  nature  grants  it  at  last,  if  not 
rest,  at  least  tolerable  safety  against  the  ene- 
mies of  its  kind.  The  chances  for  escape  to 
the  parents  compared  with  the  young  is  twenty 
to  one.  When  animals  are  hunted,  the  young 
are  generally  destroyed,  while  the  old  escape. 

* The  qua-bird  ef  Audubon, 
t The  *k#uck  the  Indians  called  him.  So  indeed  he 
calls  himself 


General  Putnam’s  wolf  was  known  for  several 
seasons  by  the  track  of  one  foot  that  had  been 
caught  in  a trap.  Year  after  year  her  young, 
for  which  she  hunted  the  sheepfolds,  had  all 
been  shot.  When  left  alone  she  would  go 
away  to  the  western  woods,  and  return  the 
next  season  with  a new  litter  of  whelps.  All 
helpless  animals  increase  fast ; and,  in  the  econ- 
omy of  natnral  life,  they  simply  raise  young  for 
food  to  rapacious  enemies.  Now  destruction 
at  these  periods  is  altogether  indiscriminate, 
giving  no  opportunity  for  selection  or  system. 

If  the  crow,  the  weasel,  the  cuckoo,  and  the 
score  of  egg-suckers  could  break  only  the  weak- 
er eggs,  leaving  the  strong  to  be  hatched — if 
the  black-snake  devoured  only  the  weakest 
nestlings,  and  his  patient  vigils  at  the  burrows 
gained  him  only  the  least  vigorous  of  young 
squirrels,  rabbits,  and  mice — if  the  hawk  seized 
only  imperfect  partridges,  the  heron  could  spear 
only  the  less  promising  tadpoles  — selection 
claimed  by  Darwin  would  be  the  undoubted  re- 
sult. But  food,  not  selection,  is  the  purpose 
of  this  destruction,  and  sound  and  imperfect, 
strong  and  weak,  are  all  involved  together. 

Neither  is  there  ground  for  the  theory  in  the 
assertion  that  the  young  are  the  offspring  of 
the  strongest  males;  for  almost  all  animals 
breed  in  solitary  pairs,  and  each  householder  is 
strongest  upon  his  own  ground.  Only  a few  of 
all  animals  breed  in  the  herd  or  the  flock ; not 
one  of  the  quadrupeds  civilization  has  left  us 
do  now  or  ever  did.  Even  the  bison  and  deer, 
and  the  few  that  herd  for  safety,  naturally  pair 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  seek  safety  in 
retirement  rather  than  numbers.  Concubinage 
in  domestication  is  canght  from  civilization : it 
was  not  so  in  the  beginning.  The  instances  that 
could  possibly  apply  are  very  exceptional.  The 
only  result  of  destruction  of  life  any  way  looking 
to  selection  is  the  fact  that  the  young,  the  old, 
and  weak  being  cut  off,  the  breeding  is  done 
by  those  parents  only  of  the  most  perfect  health 
and  vigor.  One  would  very  naturally  say  that 
thi9  would  tend  to  fix  the  species  rather  than 
change  them — to  act  as  an  offset  to  deteriora- 
tion; unless  indeed  an  animal,  the  most  per- 
fect of  its  kind,  should  for  that  very  reason 
tend  to  become  something  else. 

But  our  most  practical  question  is  this:  Is 
domestication  a natural  and  permanent  condi- 
tion of  animal  life?  Does  it  fairly  illustrate 
any  method  of  Nature  ? Or  is  it  in  a very  cer- 
tain and  positive  sense  unnatural — liable,  un- 
less kept  near  a certain  line,  to  disease,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  reversion  on  the  other?  We  are 
surely  receiving  some  very  plain  and  severe 
suggestions  from  disease  in  cattle  and  failure  in 
fruit  which  should  beget  inquiry  and  instruc- 
tion. Nature — by  which  we  mean  the  Al- 
mighty— has  given  to  each  species  an  appoint- 
ed line  of  life,  keeping  on  which  it  best  fulfills 
its  character.  But  it  has  also  added  an  adapt- 
ability, by  which  in  the  exigencies  of  existence 
the  line  may  become  a zone ; but  this  zone,  al- 
though it  may  be  wider  or  narrower  in  differ- 
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ent  species,  has  in  each  case  most  definite  lim- 
its, and  species  which  have  the  greatest  adapt- 
ability have  been  appointed  to  be  useful  to  man 
in  a state  of  domestication.  Taking  this  very 
limited  and  definite  adaptability  for  a capacity 
for  unlimited  change  and  progression  is  Dar- 
win’s fundamental  error,  and  our  cattle-breed- 
ers and  fruit-growers,  assuming  or  acting  upon 
the  same  error,  are  bringing  about  degeneracy 
and  disease  in  domestic  animals,  and  rare  va- 
rieties, which  means  rarity  and  failure  in  fruit. 
The  truth  is,  domestication  has  no  power  what- 
ever to  change  the  character  of  species.  Even 
the  adaptability  we  have  mentioned  is  made 
available  chiefly  by  developing  one  quality  in- 
ordinately at  the  expense  of  the  others — often 
at  the  expense  of  endurance.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  varieties  of  dogs.  I have  hunted 
with  a pointer  whose  scent,  as  to  fineness  and 
discrimination,  was  a wonder  to  old  sportsmen. 
His  instinct  seemed  intelligence  also.  All  his 
mould  and  movements  showed  his  breeding. 
The  light  fell  off  in  flakes  from  his  silky  sides 
as  they  gracefully  swayed  with  a motion  which 
in  “curs  of  low  degree”  was  a dog-trot.  He 
was  deaf  and  blind  to  any  but  his  master,  and 
scentless  for  every  thing  but  the  special  game 
he  hunted.  But  he  was  a babe  in  the  wood. 
The  briers  cut  and  tore  his  tender  skin,  the 
end  of  his  tail  was  whipped  raw  and  bleeding 
in  a day’s  coursing,  and  he  easily  became  chilled 
and  stiffened  with  exposure.  He  is  doubtless 
the  last  of  his  race,  his  progeny  taking  back  a 
generation  or  so  nearer  nature.  The  greyhound 
gets  his  speed  and  sight  at  the  expense  of  his 
strength  and  scent ; while  the  fox-hound,  who 
can  detect  a taint  in  the  west  wind,  will  not  see 
an  object  until  he  pokes  his  nose  against  it. 
Every  well-defined  artificial  breed  is  only  an 
instance  of  some  one  quality  inordinately  de- 
veloped. In  all  the  varieties  there  is  no  one 
quality  that  every  one  does  not  possess  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  So  with  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  Merino  has  wool,  but  no  mutton ; 
the  Southdown  mutton,  but  coarse  wool ; each 
quality  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

This  production  of  improved  breeds  by  the 
cultivation  of  a single  quality,  although  in  a 
sense  unnatural,  is,  no  doubt,  safe  and  bene- 
ficial within  certain  limits.  The  danger  is  in 
assuming  that  the  improvement  may  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely.  In  theory  it  gives  such 
doctrines  as  Darwin’s  Selection ; in  practice  it 
ends  in  rotten  fruits  and  Rinderpest — for  these 
are  only  reduced  conditions,  qot  special  dis- 
eases. In  the  murrain  of  Northern  Italy  in 
Virgil’s  time,  in  subsequent  plagues  which  his- 
tory chronicles,  in  the  present  European  Rin- 
derpest, in  the  “ cattle  fevers”  of  our  Govern- 
ment Reports,  there  has  been  nothing  like  a 
remedy  discovered ; and  with  reason,  for  there 
was  no  special  malady.  It  was  something 
worse — a general  reduced  condition  of  the 
breed  brought  about  by  overtaxing  the  adapt- 
ability of  nature.  Take  the  abortion  in  the 
dairies  of  NQrthern  and  Western  New  York, 


which  is  our  present  Rinderpest.  The  dairy 
cow  first  produced  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  pounds  of  cheese ; now  seven 
hundred  is  the  figure  aimed  at.  These  figures 
alone  explain  the  disease. 

The  cow  is  fed,  housed,  reared,  and  treated 
solely  with  reference  to  one  quality — milk.  The 
calf  is  killed  (“deaconed”  is  the  technical 
phrase)  as  soon  as  its  flesh  obtains  sufficient 
consistency  to  cling  to  the  bones  until  it  reaches 
the  New  York  markets — a practice  most  unnat- 
ural and  injurious  to  the  mother.  Then  she  is 
made  to  drink  the  whey  from  her  own  milk* — 
a habit  which  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  her  city  cousins  in  the  New  York  distilleries. 
But  not  merely  in  special  but  general  treat- 
ment. She  is  kept  unnaturally  warm,  for  part 
of  the  milk  would  go  to  caloric  to  resist  natural 
cold ; her  food  is  cut  and  ground  lest  a portion 
of  muscular  power  be  lost  in  mastication  ; it  is 
steamed  to  save  digestion;  and  we  may  next 
hear  of  some  economy  in  the  respiratory  action, 
and  all  to  increase  the  milk.  The  reasoning 
is,  that  greater  exposure  and  expenditure  would 
ask  more  food  and  give  less  milk,  therefore 
avoid  the  former  and  you  save  the  latter. 
There  is  here  just  a superficial  and  misused 
truth,  with  an  offset  quite  overlooked.  The 
healthful  reaction  against  natural  exposure  and 
expenditure,  though  it  may  consume  a part  of 
the  heat-making  agencies,  as  milk  and  fat,  pro- 
duces like  exercise  which  also  consumes  them 
— a constitutional  vigor  altogether  necessary  to 
the  health  of  the  animal  and  the  permanence 
of  the  stock.  In  the  case  of  breeding  cows, 
this  exhaustion  of  vigor  naturally  appears  first 
in  the  form  we  have  mentioned,  and  this  is  our 
dairy  Rinderpest.  Three  generations  of  such 
treatment  and  the  animal  is  hardly  a cow — the 
seven  hundred  pounds  is  certainly  not  cheese. 
A judicious  State  Commission,  made  up  of  our 
best  knowledge,  has  the  care  of  the  disease, 
and  a skillful  microscopist  is  making  examina- 
tions. Where  so  little  satisfactory  knowledge 
has  been  acquired,  and  so  much  needed,  no 
means  should  be  omitted  ; but  one  is  reminded 
of  a Greek  soothsayer  consulting  and  inspecting 
the  entrails,  and  we  may  be  sure  with  equally 
valuable  results.  My  neighbor  carries  away 
the  prizes  with  his  Spanish  fowls.  They  are 
as  high-blooded  as  Hidalgos — indeed,  so  pure 
that  only  one  egg  in  four  will  hatch ; and  that, 
for  all  the  hen  fever,  must  be  put  out  to  nurse 
to  a plain  born-yard  biddy.  How  aptly  they 
are  called  prize-fowls ! 

Diseases  in  domestication  are,  in  general, 
nature  overtaxed,  and  none  the  less  true  for 
some  direct  form.  Potatoes  may  rot  because 
the  season  is  moist ; but  a hardy  plant,  like  a 
healthy  man,  is  not  ruined  by  getting  wet.  But 
must  we  therefore  renounce  Short-Horns,  mealy 
Mercers,  and  fancy  fruits  ? We  probably  shall 
not,  at  least  since  slow  by-and-bys,  like  perma- 
nency and  vigor,  will  not  be  weighed  against 


* See  Government  Report. 
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some  obvious  immediate  excellence ; and  yet,  if 
these  qualities  be  not  kept  constantly  in  view, 
unless  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  condition 
has  definite  limits,  that  though  one  quality  may 
be  developed  at  the  expense  of  another,  the  lat- 
ter must  not  be  lost — then  we  shall  see  degen- 
eracy and  decay.  This  may  be  the  rule  and 
accepted  method,  just  as  cholera  only  will  pro- 
mote cleanliness.  And,  doubtless,  this  death  of 
animal  and  plant  is  a mercy  and  safety  to  man. 
Since  unhealthiness,  unless  it  break  out  in  rot  and 
Rinderpest,  will  accumulate  a hidden  poison. 
One  of  these  two  may  be  considered  as  a natu- 
ral condition.  We  may  breed  cattle  and  raise 
fruits  within  safe  limits,  if  content  with  plain 
flavors  and  coarser  fibre.  Or  the  peach  shall 
not  please  ns  unless  with  ripeness,  its  sweet- 
blooded  tissues  cease  clinging  to  the  brown 
stone,  which  alone,  for  all  the  added  art  of  lus- 
cioosness  and  coloring,  yet  keeps  its  homely 
native  integrity ; and  the  grape  must  weep  its 
own  wine  like  the  overfull  clusters  of  Shiraz,  the 
“smell  of  apples”  refine  its  aroma,  though  it 
delighted  the  monarch  who  took  tribute  of 
odors  from  Seba,  from  whose  “ garden  flowed 
ont  spices  upon  the  north  wind the  ox  forfeit 
the  majesty  of  his  strength  for  rounded  joint  and 
softened  outline ; until,  having  drained  the  na- 
tive life  from  each  overwrought  variety,  we  re- 
nounce it  for  another,  as  a Sybarite  flings  down 
in  exhausted  pleasure.  Only  let  us  fully  un- 
derstand the  terrible  methods  of  gentle  Nature 
when  she  institutes  her  lustral  rites.  Our  prop- 
erty in  cattle  is  nearly  two  thousand  millions. 
A Rinderpest  can  double  our  war  debt. 

As  disease  limits  domestication  on  the  one 
hand,  so  reversion  on  the  other.  The  import- 
ance of  determining  this  tendency  is  admitted 
by  Darwin,  who  expresses  surprise  that  any  shall 
doubt  the  permanency  of  the  domesticated  state. 
“Does  any  one  suppose,”  says  he,  “that  the 
present  heavy  breed  of  English  cart-horses  can 
not  be  indefinitely  continued?”  It  doubtless 
can ; but  the  question  does  not  touch  his  theory, 
that  change  and  improvement  in  domestication 
is  a type  of  selection  in  nature. 

For  his  use  the  question  should  be,  Can  the 
changes  which  produced  the  cart-horse  from 
the  ordinary  animal  be  continued  indefinite- 
ly ? They  doubtless  can  not.  The  Short  Homs 
of  the  Thomdale  herd  begin  their  pedigree 
within  the  present  century.  It  is  not  at  all 
supposable  that  the  treatment  which  has  pro- 
duced this  much- admired  stock  can  be  con- 
tinued for  another  fifty  years  with  proportion- 
ate results  in  the  same  line  of  breeding.  All 
that  is  possible  or  desirable  is  to  keep  them  up 
to  their  present  point. 

Instances  of  reversion  are  sufficiently  fre- 
quent, and  often  very  interesting.  Pigs  which 
have  lived  for  a single  summer  in  a small  acorn 
woods  become  as  wild  as  the  game  they  asso- 
ciate with,  and  the  hogs  of  the  Western  States 
that  have  the  range  of  forests  and  prairies  are 
as  wild  and  ferocious  as  the  boars  of  the  Black 
Forest.  I have  known  a litter  of  dogs  raised 
in  the  woods,  the  mother  having  made  for  her- 
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self  “a  kennel  beneath  the  rock, ’’like  the  ca- 
nine character  in  Christabel.  The  circum- 
stance invested  the  locality  with  a certain  sav- 
ageness, for  they  kept  up  the  wild  predatory 
character.  It  was  supposed  that  the  young 
dogs  would  have  superior  instinct  and  scent  for 
hunting,  and  some  were  captured  wild  as  wolf- 
whelps.  The  goose  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in- 
stance at  once  of  thorough  domestication  and 
ready  reversion.  It  has  been  in  the  human 
family  since  housekeeping  was  first  Bet  up.  Its 
profile  is  poised  on  Egyptian  obelisks ; it  swam 
about  the  junks  in  the  Celestial  rivers ; Cyrus 
used  to  send  them  around  to  his  friends  with 
his  card  and  compliments;  the  geese  cackled 
when  the  heavy  Gauls  were  blundering  up  the 
Tarpeian  Rock ; and  finally,  specimens  in  the 
markets  attest  their  own  antiquity. 

They  will  thrive  in  a pasture  like  sheep,  with 
water  enough  for  drinking,  but  not  for  swim- 
ming. While  other  animals  have  much  the 
same  habits  in  the  tame  as  in  the  wild  state, 
the  goose  almost  ceases  to  fly,  in  many  instances 
even  to  swim ; yet  in  a few  weeks  they  will  re- 
same habits  laid  aside  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  mingling  with  wild  flocks,  accompany  them 
in  vast  journeys  from  the  tropic  to  the  pole,  not 
in  a single  flight,  not  in  long  stretches — no  more 
does  the  wild  goose,  which  takes  two  months 
after  passing  our  latitude  to  reach  its  breeding- 
place,  and  unless  compelled  to  span  some  re- 
gion in  a single  flight,  like  that  from  Long  Isl- 
and Sound  to  the  Northern  Lakes,  prefers  to 
work  northward  slowly  with  the  season,  keep- 
ing near  the  thermal  line.  I know  of  an  in- 
stance, well  authenticated,  where  eggs  of  the 
tame  duck  were  placed  in  a wild  duck’s  nest 
near  Alexander’s  Station,  on  James’s  Bay,  and 
the  young  carefully  observed.  They  did  not 
fly  as  soon  as  the  others,  but,  after  a little,  read- 
ily enough,  and  left  with  the  rest.  Domestica- 
tion is  not  a permanent  condition,  and,  what 
with  disease  on  the  one  hand  and  Reversion  on 
the  other,  illustrates  no  method  of  Nature.  It 
is  an  unfixed  balance  which  better  knowledge 
will  more  duly  preserve,  and  if  the  Darwinian 
theory  become  a means  to  this  end,  that  fa- 
mous doctrine  will  have  no  uncertain  use. 

Its  facts  in  Natural  History  are  invaluable ; 
they  are  presented  with  a modesty  which  all 
must  admire ; and  the  theory,  though  wrong,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  in  each  of  its  three  main  points,  is 
yet  entertaining,  and  in  its  probable  effects  upon 
religious  faith  not  dangerous.  By  infidels  it  has 
been  welcomed,  by  Christians  feared,  as  a new 
and  powerful  weapon  against  the  Bible,  and  the 
services  of  philosophers,  with  less  faith  than  Dar- 
win, have  been  relied  upon  by  the  latter  to  de- 
molish him,  as  if  there  were  gain  in  an  iconoclast 
who  afterward  sets  up  his  own  image.  Indeed, 
after  the  revelations  of  science  and  those  of  the 
Written  Word  have  been  placed  so  often  in 
seeming  antagonism,  and  yet  always  reconciled 
without  compromise,  simply  by  better  under- 
standing, in  the  6ight  of  Christian  and  infidel, 
which  is  the  more  contemptible — the  confidence 
of  the  one  or  the  cowardice  of  the  other  ? 
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YESTERDAY. 

How  fair  regret  hath  made  the  sepulchre ! 

In  love  with  her  dead  self  the  world  sits  there ; 
She  looks  upon  her  youthful  miniature, 

And,  “ Wcll-a-day !"  she  sighs,  “I  once  was  fair, 
Once  light  of  heart,  but  I am  old  and  gray, 

And  my  best  days  were  over  yesterday." 

Our  sacred  dshes  once  were  common  dust. 

And  thou  To-day,  whose  beauty  none  can  see, 
Shalt  be  avenged  when  thou  art  named  the  Past; 

So  shall  the  unborn  future  weep  for  thee. 

Oh  for  one  day  to  live  in,  glorified 

With  the  strange  glamour  to  the  past  allied ! 


^ UNEXPECTED  BLOWS. 

AT  first  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
been  thrown  over  the  dasher  of  his  car- 
riage upon  the  horse,  or  whether  the  horse  had 
come  over  the  dasher  and  fallen  upon  him,  he 
was  so  confused  and  amazed  at  the  accident 
which  had  so  suddenly  happened  in  this  un- 
known country,  and  landed  him  by  the  road- 
side. The  trampling  of  the  horse  on  the  broken 
harness  and  a disagreeable  trickling  on  the  side 
of  his  head  bronght  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  badly  hurt,  and  that  the  Satanic  brute 
had  escaped  injury,  and  was  able  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  nibble  of  clover.  He  looked  up  the  long 
road  he  had  rode  over,  wondered  how  long  he 
had  been  riding,  and  why  he  had  come  away 
from  the  little  town  he  had  not  half  seen,  mere- 
ly to  be  upset  and  pay  a heavy  bill  for  breaking 
the  wagon  ! He  must  still  get  on ; in  that  di- 
rection was  no  habitation  nor  sign  of  life,  only 
wide  fields,  and  dark  strips  of  woodland;  he 
looked  ahead,  a rod  beyond  the  road  made  an 
abrupt  turn,  a band  of  trees  again  hid  the  view ; 
but  something  must  be  done ; he  would  round 
that  corner. 

“If  this  is  the  last  ditch,”  he  muttered,  “I 
wish  I could  get  a little  of  its  water ; why  can’t 
that  wretched  beast  assist  me  ?” 

The  scheme  of  finding  his  handkerchief,  and 
reaching  it  in  the  water,  possessed  him,  but  his 
right  hand  would  not  move,  his  arm  was  broken. 
He  fainted  with  the  effort  and  rolled  backward ; 
his  face  rested  on  the  border  of  the  ditch,  through 
which  sluggishly  ran  a thread  of  root^stained 
water;  its  coolness  checked  the  trickling  of 
blood  from  the  wound  in  his  head,  and  in  a mo- 
ment he  rallied,  staggered  to  his  feet,  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  bend  of  the  road,  determined  to 
pass  it,  and  then  die  if  no  help  should  come. 
His  energy  met  its  reward ; counting  the  line 
of  elms  one  by  one  he  reached  the  last,  and  saw 
beyond  it  tall  red  chimneys,  then  the  walls  of 
a house  filled  with  shining  windows  and  open 
doors.  Somebody  was  lounging  about  one  of 
the  doors  ; he  waved  his  hand  wildly,  signaling 
distress,  lurched  forward,  and  went  down  head- 
long. 

“A  man’s  tumbled  down  right  afore  our 
gate,  marm.  Mrs.  Shelby,  I say!”  cried  the 
person  by  the  door.  Mrs.  Shelby  came  running 
and  screaming, 

“Dumb,  stupid  Jeremiah  Brown,  why  do 


you  stand  there  bawling,  and  not  moving? 
Father!  Louisa!  murder!” 

There  was  an  instantaneous  rush  toward  the 
gate  of  old  Sally  from  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Shelby 
from  the  middle  room,  and,  Louisa  from  the 
parlor,  who  let  her  book,  Lallah  Rookh,  fall. 
The  big  dog,  Bole,  accompanied  the  party,  and 
joined  in  the  general  consternation  with  a dis- 
mal howl.  Mrs.  Shelby  was  already  by  the 
stranger,  endeavoring  to  heave  him  up  by  the 
shoulders  as  if  he  were  a bale  of  merchandise 
altogether  too  heavy  for  her. 

“ It  isn’t  any  body  murdered,”  said  old  Sally, 
indignantly ; “it’s  somebody  slewed — too  much 
swipes.  Mussey!  A young  man  too.  Tho 
country  is  pizened  with  whisky;  that's  what 
ails  my  youth  here.  Mussey!  see  his  black 
curls  all  a-dust  and  wet  with  blood ! Mussey  3 
there’s  a horse,  with  part  of  his  gear  on,  coining 
down  the  road !” 

“ Sally,  Sally,  hold  your  tongue,”  said  Mr. 
Shelby,  mildly,  and  placing  his  hand  over  the 
heart  of  the  man  hurt;  “it  is  an  accident: 
Providence  has  sent  him  to  our  gate,  and  he 
must  he  cared  for.  Jeremiah  Brown,  are  you 
coming?  Leave  him  to  us,  Mrs.  Shelby.” 

“Oh,  I am  on  hand,  Sir!”  answered  Jere- 
miah. “ I wasn’t  out  of  the  way  so  much  that 
I couldn’t  see  that  I should  have  to  take  him  by 
the  legs,  Sir,  pervided  you  were  ready  to  take  him 
by  the  head.  Marm  will  bring  him  round  with 
camphor,  and  the  wash-biler  is  full  of  hot  water. 
This  man  is  hurt,  Sir ; easy;  now  we  have  him.” 

Louisa  Shelby  stood  inside  the  gate,  pale 
and  agitated  at  the  sight  of  the  prone,  helpless 
figure  which  was  carried  past  her,  up  the  path 
leading  to  the  porch. 

“Now,  Loizy,”8aid  Sally,  “ there’s  no  occa- 
sion and  no  time  for  you  to  go  off  in  a fit ; you 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  have  a man  left  at  our 
gate,  to  be  cured  or  buried  any  time ; your  pa 
is  always  talking  about  Providential  circum- 
stances, and  he  has  got  one,  bang.  Come  right 
along,  Loizy,  and  face  the  music.  ” 

Sally  perceived  that  she  was  not  heard; 
Louisa’s  ears  were  following  her  eyes. 

“Out  at  one  ear  and  not  in  at  the  other,” 
Sally  muttered,  moving  forward  with  Louisa. 
“ Mussey,  he’s  kicking ! ” 

“ Oh !”  gasped  Louisa,  “ he  resists  being  car- 
ried ; he  must  be  reviving.  Do  hurry,  mother, 
to  him.  Sally,  where  can  she  be  ?” 

“She  has  run  in  to  get  your  father’s  ‘Oil  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.*  It  is  on  the  third  shelf, 
right-hand  side  of  the  pot-closet,  but  she  doesn’t 
know  where  it  is,  and  by  this  time  she  is  getting 
mad ; we  shall  all  be  called  dolts,  blockheads, 
and  trollops.” 

A slight  struggle  was  occurring  in  the  open 
porch  between  Mr.  Shelby,  Jeremiah,  and  their 
hitherto  inanimate  burden. 

“Let  us  stand  on  ceremony,  if  you  please,” 
said  a voice,  and  Mr.  Shelby  and  Jeremiah 
were  obliged  to  let  the  man  stand  on  his  feet. 

“My  foot  is  — where?”  he  asked.  “My 
name  is  Dunstan.” 
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He  sank  back  on  the  wooden  settee : 

11 1 This  castle  hath  a pleasant  seat : the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses.* 

Can  I have  a doctor?” 

His  eyes  fell  on  Louisa,  who  stood  close  to 
him, 

"One  arm  aloft — 

Gown’d  In  pore  white  that  fitted  to  the  shape"— 
clasping  the  cedar  pillar  of  the  porch.  He 
never  forgot  the  picture,  and  ever  afterward 
was  fond  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  for  the  pretty 
leaves  of  that  vine  also  clang  to  the  pillar.  The 
wild,  exhausted  expression  in  his  eyes  made 
her  eiy  out, 

“ Yon  are  terribly  hurt,  Sir.  You  must  be 
carried  in;  my  mother  can  do  something  for 
you.” 

“I  am  going  in,”  he  replied.  44 I have  an- 
other blow,  I fancy.  Did  you  spring  from  the 
ground  ?” 

Mrs.  Shelby  reappeared  with  a glass  in  her 
hand,  which  she  put  to  Mr.  Duns  tan’s  lips. 

44  Down  with  it,”  she  ordered,  and  he  swal- 
lowed it. 

44 Now,  Jeremiah,”  she  continued,  44  gear  up 
and  trot  after  the  doctor,  quick  as  the  Lord  will 
let  you.  Father,  take  hold  of  the  gentleman 
and  bring  him  into  the  parlor ; I’ve  laid  a bed 
on  the  sofa.  Louisa,  you  had  better  go  back 
to  your  poetry,  if  you  have  done  hugging  that 
cedar  post.  Sally,  something  is  burning  on  the 
stove  in  the  kitchen,  as  sure  as  you  live  and 
breathe.  Come,  Sir,  you  are  in  a raging  fever ; 
if  you  were  my  son  I’d  give  you  a sound  shak- 
ing for  getting  upset  and  half  killing  yourself.” 

44 1 am  at  your  mercy,  Madam,”  replied  Mr. 
Duustan ; 44  but  if  I hadn’t  been  upset  how  could 
I have  caught  a — Tartar  ?” 

Mr.  Shelby  coughed  to  conceal  a smile  and 
his  surprise  at  the  temerity  of  this  disabled 
youth. 

44Now,  my  dear,”  he  said,  44  recollect  your- 
self. I know  you  are  overcome,  but  we  all  de- 
pend on  your  judgment  and  firmness  in  such  a 
crisis  as  this.  Louisa  is  a child  and  Sally  is 
childish,  and  I am  a poor  tool.” 

44 Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Shelby,  I’ll  do  my  best;  but 
you  must  expect  some  flusteration.” 

44  Cream  of  Tartar,  I meant,”  said  Mr.  Dun- 
stan,  feebly,  as  he  reached  the  sofa,  and  dropped 
upon  it  with  an  irrepressible  groan. 

44  Whatever  you  meant,”  replied  Mrs.  Shelby, 
reddening,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “yon 
must  keep  very  still.  Yon  are  in  a high  fever. 
Scissors,  father ; a basin  of  warm  water.  Lou- 
isa, go  out ; if  you  stay  you’ll  faint.  ♦ I am  go- 
ing to  cut  his  hair ; and  I am  going  to  cut  his 
coat  off.” 

The  pain  in  Mr.  Dnnstan's  head  and  arm  al- 
ready made  him  half  delirious,  ife  begged  her 
to  cut  them  both  off ; nobody  would  ever  miss 
them,  he  urged ; his  head  had  led  him  into  a 
ditch;  and  as  for  his  right  hand,  who  would 
ever  accept  it,  to  be  led  by  ? Was  it  time  for 
the  bees  to  swarm  ? he  asked  then — he  thought 
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he  was  stung  somewhere.  “ 4 Where  the  bee 
sucks,  there  suck  1/  I never  thought  I should 
behold  Miranda  in  America,  but  I do.  Gentle 
Shakspeare  is  not  4 Fancy’s  child.’  ” 

“Louisa,  for  mercy’s  sake  leave  the  room 
quickly.  Look  down  the  road  for  the  doctor.  ” 

Louisa,  with  a tearful,  pitying  glance  at  Mr. 
Dunstan,  which  was  of  course  unheeded  by  him, 
withdrew,  shutting  all  the  doors  behind  her,  that 
no  groans  or  ravings  might  reach  her. 

44  Sally,  Sally,”  she  called,  softly,  patting  her 
head  in  at  the  kitchen  door, 44  mother  is  cutting 
his  hair  off ; his  wits  have  left  him.” 

But  Sally  was  not  visible.  Silence  reigned 
there  in  spite  of  the  bubbling  and  hissing  of 
pots  over  the  fire,  the  ticking  of  the  clock  high 
on  the  wall,  and  the  snapping  of  Bole’s  jaws 
upon  the  flies  buzzing  round  him.  Louisa  went 
into  the  yard  and  saw  Sally  trotting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road. 

“Do  you  see  the  doctor,  Sally?” 

“ I have  been  the  other  way.  I went  up  the 
road  to  find  the  carriage.  J eremiah  has  dragged 
it  out  of  the  ruts ; it  is  one  of  them  fancy  wag- 
ons. It  belongs  to  no  peddler,  nor  to  an  agent 
for  maps  and  them  revolutionary  works  that’s  al- 
wiyrs  going  round,  bepraised  by  mealy-mouthed 
men  in  bombazine  trowsers  all  skin  and  bone. 

I guess  it  belongs  to  one  of  them  trouting  chaps 
— all  boots  and  artificial  flies,  to  say  nothing  of 
brandy  flasks.  We’ve  escaped  till  now  this 
sort  of  gentleman,  but  he’s  come  at  last.  1*11 
bet  John  Plummer  can  catch  more  trout  in  an 
hour  with  a birch  bean-pole  than  this  man  can 
in  a week.  How  is  he  now  ? Come  to  any  ? 

Hell  be  trouted  before  he  leaves  this  house,  or 
I’m  mistaken.  Mussey ! I wouldn’t  have  put 
that  piaster  on  that  head,  as  your  mother  did, 
for  fifty  cents.  Is  she  going  to  set  his  arm  ? 

She  set  a chicken’s  leg  lost  fall,  but  it  never 
grew  together.” 

“When  will  Jeremiah  come ?” 

44  It  is  nigh  time.  Run  up  stairs  and  look 
out  the  back  chamber  winder,  and  let  me  know 
when  you  see  him.  I’ve  got  slippery  elum 
ready,  and  valerian,  but  I can’t  find  the  bone- 
set.” 

Jeremiah  was  already  clattering  into  the 
barn-yard,  followed  by  the  doctor  in  his  gig. 

To  Louisa’s  indignation  he  delayed  a moment 
to  joke  with  Sally  on  some  ancient  swain  he 
pretended  to  have  met  on  his  rounds. 

44 Go  long,  doctor,”  said  Solly;  “you  smell 
so  of  your  pizen  drugs  you’ll  spile  my  dinner 
if  you  stay.  If  you  must  have  your  joke,  take 
Miss  Louizy  here ; she  is  going  to  be  married.” 

44  So  I hear,”  answered  the  doctor,  passing 
through.  “John  Plummer  should  be  trans- 
ported for  taking  Puss  away  from  the  chimney 
corner.” 

44  Gals,  like  swallows,  will  fly  away  and  for- 
get the  empty  nests,”  replied  Sally. 

“I  have  not  departed  yet,”  said  Louisa, 

“but  shall  continue  to  ‘homeward  fly.’  ” 

44  But  you  will.  With  Mrs.  Shelby  on  one 
side,  and  the  Widow  Plummer  on  the  other, 
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you  and  John  will  have  to  make  a match — pull 
apart  as  much  as  ever  you  like  the  yoke  will 
be  about  your  necks.  I should  like  to  see  the 
widow  Plummer  let  go  the  fine  property  you 
are  going  to  .inherit ! She  thinks  Mr.  Shelby 
will  die,  because  her  husband  died;  and  that 
the  two  widows,  herself  and  your  ma,  will  set 
up  in  state,  and  gee  and  haw  you  and  John.” 

44  Sally,  you  are  most  disgusting.  I have  no 
refuge  to-day;  there  seems  to  be  no  place  in 
the  house  for  me.  Ill  retire  to  the  garret.” 

The  doctor,  having  carried  his  whip  into  the 
parlor,  gnawed  its  handle  reflectively  when  he 
looked  at  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“ He  has  a good  head ; pity  he  should  lose 
it.  How  long  has  he  been  here  ?” 

Mr.  Shelby  coughed  again.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  his  old  friend,  the  doctor,  was  grow- 
ing fumbling,  and  that  the  essence  of  medicine 
about  him  was  worse  than  usual.  He  must 
have  broken  a bottle  or  two  in  his  pockets — he 
was  a careless  doctor  I 

44  How  are  you,  Shelby?”  asked  the  doctor. 
44  I didn't  see  you.  Um,  um,  um !”  He  slipped 
his  fingers  about  Mr.  Dunstan.  4 4 Good  as  the 
rack  to  set  his  arm.  You  have  done  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  Mrs.  Shelby — worth  forty 
of  Shelby,  who  has  not  thought  of  splints.” 

44 1 told  you  as  much,  my  dear,”  said  Mr. 
Shelby. 

The  doctor  took  off  his  rnsty  blue  coat  and 
turned  up  a pair  of  enormous  wristbands. 

“Bring  in  my  boy,  will  you,  Shelby?  and 
call  in  Jeremiah.  He  is  a scoundrel  for  say- 
ing nothing  serious  had  happened  here,  and 
making  me  leave  something  desirable  behind. 
It  is  a serious  case.  How  are  you  now,  young 
man  ? Where  are  you  from  to-day?” 

Mr.  Dunstan  shook  his  head.  His  mouth 
opened  and  shut  stupidly. 

“Light-headed,”  continued  the  doctor.  44 1 
thought  so.  ” 

44  Why,  doctor,  you  know  he  is  in  a raging 
fever,”  said  Mrs.  Shelby. 

44  Shut  up,  marm!  No,  on  the  whole,  you 
needn’t.  Make  me  some  pads.  Is  your  old 
linen  on  hand?  I must  have  a cold  lotion. 
Pound  some  ice  up,  marm,  for  his  head ; put  it 
in  oil  silk  or  bladders,  and  come  back  as  quick 
as  you  can.” 

Jeremiah  came  In  as  Mr.  Shelby  had  order- 
ed, and  the  doctor  saying,  44  Now,  then,”  went 
to  work.  Mr.  Dunstan 's  arm  was  set,  his  head 
re-dressed,  his  bed  carefully  adjusted,  medi- 
cine administered  to  him,  and  Jeremiah,  with 
written  instructions,  was  installed  beside  him 
as  watcher  for  the  night  before  the  doctor  left 
the  house.  Instead  of  going  homeward  he 
took  the  road  Mr.  Dunstan  had  traveled  over, 
and  drove  to  the  Owl  Tavern,  twelve  miles  from 
Mr.  Shelby’s,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inqui- 
ries concerning  Mr.  Dunstan.  He  learned  that 
it  was  the  place  from  which  Mr.  Dunstan  had  | 
started,  and  that  it  was  his  temporary  residence.  1 
The  landlord  of  the  Owl  did  not  expect  Mr.  [ 
Dunstan's  return  at  any  particular  hour  or  day,  I 


for  that  matter,  he  said.  Mr.  Dunstan  was  an 
erratic  gentleman,  whom  he  had  known  for 
several  seasons,  in  the  way  of  trout,  pickerel, 
quail,  and  plover.  If  Mr.  Dunstan  had  select- 
ed the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Shelby's  house  to 
be  upset  in,  it  was  no  doubt  agreeable  to  him. 
No  one  could  foretell  what  such  a man  might 
devise  for  amusement. 

44  You  had  better  go  over  to  Shelby’s  to-mor- 
row,” said  the  doctor,  “and  look  after  your 
team.” 

44  Not  I,”  replied  the  landlord.  44  It  will  be 
time  enough  for  me  to  go  when  Mr.  Dunstan 
sends  for  me.” 

“You  will  not  go  in  some  time,  then.  I 
calculate  he  is  in  a brain-fever.”  . 

44 1 told  him  he'd  have  one  lost  week.  He 
loafed  too  much  o'  nights  round  Owl  Creek, 
when  you  could  cut  the  mist  like  cheese.  He 
liked  it,  he  said,  and  felt  comfortable  in  a 
clear,  silver  mist.  That  he  was  familiar  with 
in  the  city  was  beer-colored,  and  was  flavored 
with  old  umbrellas.  Queer  chap,  Mr.  Dun- 
stan ! Good  pay,  though ; first-rate  and  a half.  ” 

44  He  won’t  pay  if  he  dies,  you  ass,  will  he  ?” 

44  Never  had  a man  die  on  my  hands ; maybe 
as  he  is  in  yours  he  will.  In  that  case  I can 
write  to  the  bank  he  draws  on.” 

44  Has  he  no  friends  ? Do  no  letters  come  to 
him  ?” 

44  Nary.  I asked  him  once  what  mode  him 
so  yaller  all  at  once,  and  he  replied  that  he  be- 
lieved the  remains  of  his  liver  was  coming*  over 
from  India  to  him  again.  Putting  this  and 
that  together,  I think  he  was  born  in  India ; 
the  old  woman  says  he  has  articles  in  his  room 
that  came*from  there,  and  that  he  showed  her 
a miniature  one  day  of  a lady  in  a high  tur- 
ban, and  said  that  it  was  his  mother  done  by  a 
native  artist,  just  before  he  left  Calcutta,  and 
that  he  never  saw  her  afterward.  If  you  ad- 
vise it,  I'll  send  down  a lot  of  his  things,  shirts 
and  gimcracks.  Shelby  may  send  back  the  team 
if  he  likes  at  his  own  risk.  You  see  Mi*.  Dun- 
stan gets  on  with  me  because  I strictly  follow 
his  lead.  I must  own  that  I like  him  about  as 
well  as  any  man  I ever  set  eyes  on — mashed  if 
I don't  1” 

44  You  are  sure  he  is  not  a native  Prince,  and 
the  turban  in  the  miniature  one  that  he  wears  ?” 

44  He  ought  to  be.  Last  summer  when  he 
was  here  my  daughter  was  fool  enough  to  get 
over  the  wall  where  my  bull  was — the  feller  I 
took  a prize  for : she  had  a basket  in  her  hand ; 
he  roared,  and  tore  up  a sod  or  two ; she  stood 
stock-still,  lost  her  wits ; it  drove  him  mad  I 
reckon ; he  made  at  her ; and  Mr.  Dunstan  shot 
him  with  a pistol  as  big  as  my  Jim’s  pop-gun. 
It  makes  me  sw*eat  to  think  on’t  now ; the  creet- 
ur’s  slaver  actilly  blew  on  her  arm,  he  was  so 
near,  and  wJlen  he  dropped  his  horn  grazed  Mr. 
Dunstan’s  knee.  How  he  came  there  I never 
knew ; but  my  wife  says  she  saw*  him  flying  over 
the  wall  while  she  was  screeching  out  of  the 
window.  If  you’ll  believe  me  he  paid  for  that 
bull,  he  would  do  it ; said  it  was  as  good  sport 
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as  ever  Gumming  had  in  Africa,  and  with  more 
of  a beast  too  than  he  ever  killed.  Now  if  you 
think  I am  going  to  disturb  Mr.  Dunstan,  or 
worry  after  my  horse  and  wagon,  you  are  mis- 
taken.” 

“You  might  be  of  service  to  your  champion 
at  Shelby’s.” 

“What!  Put  my  head  in  a hornet’s  nest — 
run  against  Madam  Shelby ! No,  Sir-ee.  You 
know  as  well  as  I do  that  he  could  not  be  in 
better  hands  though.” 

44  Weil,  well,  send  his  traps  down.  Give  me 
some  bitters  and  let  me  go ; I have  had  enough 
of  the  Owl’s  wisdom  for  to-day.  Does  your 
wife's  tongue  run  like  yours?” 

What  was  going  on  below  after  the  doctor’s 
departure  Louisa  in  her  retreat  could  not  sur- 
mise ; the  house  was  fearfully  still.  She  crept 
• down  the  back-stairs,  looked  into  the  middle- 
room,  and  saw  the  dinner  set  out,  but  that  no- 
body had  dined : the  meat  was  not  carved,  and 
the  water-pitcher  stood  full. 

“ He  must  be  dead,”  she  thought ; “ and  so 
handsome  a man  as  he  was ! If  he  had  a mo- 
ther and  sister  their  hearts  would  be  broken.” 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  tears  of  pity 
ran  dow  n her  cheeks  at  their  supposed  loss. 
She  was  afraid  to  approach  the  parlor  lest  some 
evidence  of  the  fact  should  terrify  her,  and  she 
shrank  from  seeking  Sally  lest  her  plain  speech 
concerning  him  should  shock  her.  The  silence 
continued.  Presently  her  attention  was  claimed 
by  & noble  piece  of  roast  beef ; the  sight  of  it 
created  a sentiment  of  hunger,  which  she  would 
have  preferred  to  stifle.  The  well-baked  cone 
of  mashed  potatoes  also  thrust  itself  upon  her 
observation ; she  could  not  resist  speculating 
on  its  flavor,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
digging  into  it  with  a spoon  and  eating  it  in 
nibbles. 

“ Mussey  !’’  said  Sally  at  her  elbow,  “ I am 
glad  somebody’s  come  to  eat  my  Tittles ; but 
the  potatoes  are  salted,  Louizy;  you  needn’t 
drop  any  tears  on  them.” 

Louisa  looked  round  imploringly,  and,  with 
her  mouth  full,  asked,  “ Is  he  living  ?” 

“ Who  ? The  old  tom-cat,  or  Bole,  or  the 
lame  chicken  ?” 

u Mr.  Dunstan,”  said  Louisa,  with  a sob. 

“ Fiddle-stick,  yes.  Let  me  cut  you  a slice 
of  beef ; it  is  cold,  but  as  tender  and  juicy  as 
can  be.’* 

“Yes and  Louisa  held  her  plate  out  with 
an  air  of  deprecation. 

“Pickles?”  inquired  Sally,  brandishing  the 
carving-knife  in  the  air;  “little  teenty,  tonty 
cucumbers,  you  know,  crisp  and  sharp  — best 
we  have.” 

“ Excellent,”  added  Louisa,  biting  one. 

“This  dinner,”  continued  Sally,  in  an  indig- 
nant tone,  “ will  be  thrown  to  the  pigs  and — 
Jeremiah.  After  the  doctor  left  Mr.  Shelby 
bad  to  go  right  to  bed  with  sick  headache,  of 
course.  When  I put  the  dinner  on  the  table, 
as  hot  and  nice  as  if  we  hadn’t  been  turned  up- 
side down  by  your  Duustans  and  your  Stun- 
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stans,  or  whomsoever  they  may  be,  I goes  to 
your  mother,  who  was  kiting  back  and  forth  in 
the  front-entry  with  a solemn  phiz,  and  says  I, 

4 Do  come  to  dinner  while  it  is  fit  to  eat ; Jere- 
miah is  all  right  inside  there.’  Says  she  : ‘Sal- 
ly, don’t  talk  to  me  of  dinner  while  ’tis  a mat- 
ter of  life  and  death;  and  Jeremiah  needs 
watching,  he  is  such  a goose ; and  I can’t  tell 
why  the  doctor  put  me  out  and  him  in.  Eat 
your  own  dinner,  Sally,  and  be  sure  to  make 
Louisa  comfortable.’  I thought  to  myself, 

4 You  have  got  to  drink  a cup  of  tea,  any  how 
and  I made  green  tea,  strong  as  all  possessed, 
and  carried  it  to  her.  4 Drink  this,  marm,’  I 
said ; 4 you  have  got  to  keep  up  on  account  of 
the  young  man.  The  doctor  hinted  to  me,  as 
he  got  into  hi&  gig,  that  he  guessed  we  would 
have  a kind  of  a raving  time  for  a while,  and 
that  was  the  reason  he’d  set  up  Jeremiah  as  a 
nuss.  ’ Your  ma  rolled  up  her  eyes  and  drank 
the  tea.  Then  I had  to  go  to  the  bam  and  do 
Jeremiah’s  chores,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I for- 
got to  call  you,  Louizy.  Look  here : this  is 
gooseberry  tart,  green — gooseberry — tart.  You 
know  how  you  love  it;  this  is  the  first  I’ve 
made.  Have  a piece?” 

“Yes;  but  why  should  I be  so  hungry  at  a 
time  when  nobody  else  can  eat  ? It  is  heart- 
less.” 

“ ’Cause  you  are  young.  Grief  and  anxiety 
slip  away  from  the  minds  of  the  young  as  wa- 
ter runs  off  a duck’s  back.” 

“I  am  not  se  young;  eighteen,  nearly.” 

44  Mussey ! so  you  are.  Now  how  can  we  get 
out  that  Jeremiah  ? He  is  dead  with  hunger 
by  this  time ; death  nor  eternity  -can  scare  him 
from  eating.  .Go  persuade  your  mother  to  let 
him  out  for  a few  minutes.  The  man  is  still 
enough  now;  warrant  ye  he’s  full  of  opium. 

You  can  stand  guard  outside.  I’ll  run  to  you, 
if  I hear  the  least  noise.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  when  Louisa 
gave  her  Sally’s  message;  “Jeremiah  shall 
have  his  dinner,  of  course.  Mr.  Dunstan  ap- 
pears to  be  asleep ; if  he  continues  tractable  I 
shall  take  charge  of  him  myself ; but,  oh,  what 
a responsibility!” 

“Mother,  how  long  do  you  expect  to  keep 
this  Mr.  Dunstan  here  ?” 

“If  he  lives,  a month  at  least.” 

The  parlor  door  already  stood  ajar,  and  Mrs. 

Shelby  softly  pushed  it  open,  and  beckoned  to 
Jeremiah,  who  would  not  stir;  he  sat  beside 
Mr.  Dunstan,  with  the  written  instructions 
pinned  to  the  breast  of  his  coat. 

44  Was  there  ever  such  an  obstinate  dunder- 
head ?”  muttered  Mrs.  Shelby.  44 1 could  shake 
him  to  pieces.  Jeremiah,”  the  whispered, 

“ come  and  get  your  dinner,  or  you’ll  have  no- 
thing till  morning.” 

Jeremiah’s  coutenance  fell,  but  duty  tri- 
umphed. 

“ I’ll  take  a plate  of  something  here— over 
in  the  corner.  Doctor  said  I was  not  to  leave 
till  I had  chucked  four  powders  into  this  cree- 
tur : he  has  had  two,  and  he  feels  ’em.  I'd  a 
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poured  all  down  him  at  once  and  settled  his 
hash.” 

“ Go  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  then,  and 
Louisa  will  bring  you  something  to  eat,”  said 
Mrs.  Shelby.  Jeremiah,  in  his  stocking  feet, 
crept  to  the  door  where  Louisa  stood,  and  asked 
her  to  bring  him  a quart  bowl  of  coffee  and  a 
dish  of  doughnuts ; “ somehow  his  stomach  felt 
riled,  and  he  only  felt  like  eating  light  vittles.” 

“ Be  sure  not  to  eat  your  instructions,  Jere- 
miah,” said  Mrs.  Shelby,  in  a sarcastic  whisper. 
“Iam  almost  afraid  to  leave  the  medicine  with 
you.” 

“ If  there  should  be  any  pills  left,  marm,  I 
shall  take  'em ; pills  do  me  a sight  of  good.  ” 

Louisa  silently  set  before  him  a pan  of  dough- 
nuts, in  which  Sally  placed  several  delicacies 
she  thought  he  would  like,  and  then  crossed  the 
room  and  stood  beside  her  mother,  who  was 
watching  Mr.  Dunstan.  His  regular  features 
were  pale  and  pinched  with  pain;  his  black 
hair  was  tangled  and  stained ; his  tall,  slender 
figure  was  stretched  upon  the  bed  as  if  lifeless. 
Yet  Louisa  never  beheld  a more  attractive,  mys- 
terious subject.  “The  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khorassan,”  he  of  the  “Silver  Veil,”  was  no- 
thing to  the  spectacle  before  her,  enveloped  in 
a red  and  white  patch-quilt. 

“Louisa,  you  will  dream  about  him  if  you 
stare  at  him  so,”  whispered  her  mother ; “ he  is 
a frightful  sight.  What  a beard  he  has  got ! 
Better  go  and  see  how  your  father  is.  Strange 
how  easily  he  is  overcome.” 

“Both  can  go,  marm,”  said  Jeremiah ; “what 
little  I wanted  I have  had,  and  I am  on  hand 
again.  You  raa*t  go.  I can't  answer  for  the 
man;  he  may  be  running  round  like  a tiger 
within  five  minutes.” 

“ Come,  mother,”  begged  Louisa ; “ should 
he  frighten  you,  what  will  become  of  ust” 

Mrs.  Shelby  yielded  to  her  persuasion,  and 
consented  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  sick- 
room for  the  night. 

Jeremiah,  however,  was  deposed  upon  the 
doctor’s  second  visit,  and  the  sick-room  became 
an  institution  with  Mrs.  Shelby.  Sally  de- 
clared that  she  was  “swallowed  up  alive  by 
this  outlandish  young  man,  who  seemed  to  have 
no  friends  or  relations  to  come  after  him.” 
When  the  landlord  of  the  Owl  sent  up  some 
luggage  belonging  to  Mr.  Dunstan,  Sally  laid 
it  out  carefully  in  the  drawers  of  the  best  bu- 
reau, and  examined  it  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
some  biographical  hint ; the  shirts  and  hand- 
kerchiefs were  marked  John  Dunstan . A mo- 
rocco case  containing  toilet  articles  had  a crest 
upon  it,  which  Sally  not  comprehending  asked 
an  explanation*  of  from  Louisa. 

“ It  proves  that  Mr.  Dunstan  is  of  noble  ex- 
traction.” 

“ Cat's  foot!  So  was  my  third  back  tooth, 
upper  jaw,  a noble  extraction ; doctor  said  he 
never  pulled  a bigger  one.  I’ve  got  it  now  in 
a box.” 

“ He  belongs  to  an  old  family,”  added  Lou- 
isa. 


“ So  I should  think,  so  old  and  decrepit  that 
not  one  of  'em  are  able  to  look  him  up  and  at- 
tend to  him.  Here  he  is,  a world  of  trouble, 
and  we  shall  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  unless 
it  is  your  mother’s  lumbago.” 

So  many  days  glided  by  while  Mr.  Dunstan 
remained  in  an  unvarying  condition  of  prostra- 
tion that  insensibly  the  family  got  to  consider 
it  as  a fixed  tiling,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Shelby,  ceased  to  speculate  or  feel  any 
agitation  concerning  its  object.  Mr.  Shelby, 
when  driving  to  market  or  to  church,  and  ques- 
tioned, looked  serious,  and  gave  the  doctor's 
opinion,  instead  of  his  own,  adding  that  the 
ways  of  Providence  were  past  finding  out,  and 
Mrs.  Shelby  was  an  able  instrument,  if  it  was 
so  to  be  that  Mr.  Dunstan  should  recover. 
Jeremiah  pursued  his  usual  avocations  with 
less  noise  and  the  same  appetite.  Sally  reign- 
ed every  where  outside  Mr.  Dunstan ’s  domain ; 
and  Louisa,  left  more  to  her  own  devices,  sent 
for  more  books  from  the  library  in  a neighbor- 
ing town,  and  browsed  upon  ideas  as  a lamb 
nibbles  grass,  which  had  no  connection  with 
the  facts  of  her  life.  John  Plummer,  the  young 
man  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  came  and  went 
after  his  lover- like  fashion,  and  she  received 
him  and  parted  from  him  with  an  equanimity 
that  was  not  exactly  agreeable  to  him.  All 
that  he  did  for  her — his  gifts  of  flowers,  picto- 
rial newspapers,  magazines,  and  delicate  edi- 
bles were' taken  with  the  same  placid,  smiling, 
“Thank  you,  John.”  Whether  he  held  her 
hand  mom,  noon,  or  eve,  its  temperature  was 
the  same,  growing  neither  hot  nor  cold,  as  his 
did.  John  was  manly  and  sensible,  but  par- 
ticularly ignorant  upon  one  subject — the  theory 
and  practice  of  that  natural  science — Love. 
When,  in  his  fondness,  disappointment,  and  an- 
ger, he  cogitated  within  himself,  he  argued 
that  there  was  every  reason  why  he  and  Louisa 
should  marry : his  mother’s  farm,  to  be  his  own, 
joined  that  of  Mr.  Shelby ; he  was  an  only 
child,  and  so  was  Louisa ; they  were  about  the 
some  age ; had  grown  up  and  been  educated 
together.  If  Louisa  married  any  man  besides 
himself  she  must  leave  her  native  place  and 
all  her  happy  associations,  for  there  was  no  eli- 
gible man  within  twenty  miles — that  is,  none 
had  been  seen  by  her.  If  he  married  any  girl 
besides  Louisa  he  must  bring  a stranger  to  live 
by  his  mother's  hearth ; and  who  could  foretell 
the  troubles  that  might  arise  from  such  a state 
of  things  ? 

The  Widow  Plumtner,  his  mother,  shared  his 
misgivings,  but  never  mentioned  it.  She  watch- 
ed Louisa  sharply,  and  had,  more  than  once, 
seen  her  eyes  wander  from  John  in  the  midst 
of  his  conversation ; had  seen  her  look  up  from 
her  book  with  an  unconscious  frown,  and  keep 
her  fingers  shut  in  the  page  when  he  approach- 
ed ; and  had  heard  her  6ay  “ No,”  from  absent- 
mindedness,  when  she  should  have  said  “Yes” 
to  him ; and  had  heard  her  ask  questions  and 
express  ideas  which  John  could  not  answer  or 
meet,  and  which  had  made  herself— his  nio- 
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tiier — chafe  over  the  natural  inferiority  of  men 
to  women  in  their  dealings  with  them.  She 
believed  in  her  heart  that  she  could  manage 
and  bring  Louisa  to  any  terms,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  assume  the  appearance  and  garb  of 
a man.  Yet  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
Louisa.  She  possessed  amiability,  like  her  fa- 
ther’s, and  force  of  character,  like  her  mother’s. 
She  was  kind,  affectionate,  winning,  happy  in 
seeing  others  happy,  and  hating  all  that  was 
cross  and  melancholy.  Under  this  amiable, 
placid  exterior  was  concealed  a degree  of  de- 
termination no  one  had  ever  given  her  credit 
for.  Never  having  had  any  occasion  for  its 
display  she  had  made  no  parade  of  this  trait, 
and  her  friends  were  wholly  unprepared  for  its 
demonstration.  This  pleasant  June  weather 
had  been  spoken  of  by  John  as  a favorable 
time  for  a wedding  trip  to  the  Atlantic  board. 
When  he  mentioned  that  it  was  good  weather 
for  matrimony,  Louisa  looked  at  the  sky,  shook 
her  head,  and  took  to  reading  “Lalla  Rookh” 
assiduously.  John  swore  out  in  the  fields  ter- 
ribly ; he  cursed  novels  and  poetry,  and  threw 
in  every  book  that  had  ever  been  written,  pub- 
lished, and  sold.  He  swore  at  old  and  young 
women,  married  and  single,  and  pretended  to 
himself  that  it  was  a matter  of  wonderment 
why  they  were  over  put  into  the  world ; they 
were  as  much  a mystery  in  the  economy  of  life 
as  mosquitoes  and  fleas  ; and  having  so  sw  orn, 
he  meekly  returned  to  Louisa,  sat  on  the  porch 
or  in  the  parlor,  trying  to  utter  some  acceptable 
word,  or  to  bestow  upon  her  some  appreciative 
smile.  Poor  John ! 

Then  Mr.  Duns  tan  was  bronght  into  the 
house,  and  Mrs.  Shelby  could  attend  to  no  oth- 
er object  at  present. 

Mr.  Shelby,  an  easy-going,  trustful  man,  who 
lurched  out  of  all  responsibility,  like  the  mock 
duke  in  the  44  Honey- Moon,”  nodded  to  the 
right  when  the  Widow  Plummer  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  marriage,  and  to  the  left  when  Mrs. 
Shelby  nrged  that  it  was  utter  nonsense  to  think 
of  it  at  present,  and  that  she  should  not  stir 
hand  nor  foot  about  it  till  after  harvest.  Mr. 
Dunstan  would  then  be  cured  and  away,  her- 
self rested,  and  her  feelings  in  train  for  a sepa- 
ration from  Louisa. 

44  My  dear,”  expostulated  Mr.  Shelby,  4 4 you 
are  going  to  take  her  marriage  too  much  to 
heart ; she  is  only  moving  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  as  it  were.  Suppose,  now,  if  she 
should  marry  Mr.  Dunstan  and  leave  the  coun- 
tiy?” 

44 1 don’t  suppose  impossibilities,  Mr.  Shelby ; 
it  is  not  my  way.” 

44  All  things  are  possible — with  God.” 

44 But  not  with  Mr.  Dunstan.” 

44  My  dear,  that’s  wicked ; you  do  suffer from 
the  ways  of  the  natural  man,  now  and  thdn,  my 
dear.” 

44  Don’t  preach.  Do  you  dream  that  a self- 
willed,  middle-aged  man  of  the  world  can  go 
out  of  his  character  and  commit  an  act  not  to  be 
accounted  for?  I know  Mr.  Dunstan  as  well 


as  if  I had  wintered  and  summered  him ; sick- 
ness and  helplessness  compel  a man  to  reveal 
himself — he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  fancy 
our  Louisa ; he  does  not  like  women ; why  he 
laughs  at  me  even.” 

44 1 hope  he  feels  under  a proper  obligation.” 

44 1 can’t  say ; I feel  sometimes  as  if  the  ob- 
ligation were  on  my  side.  He  isn’t  so  much 
trouble  after  all.  Marry  Mr.  Dunstan ! What 
could  she  do  with  him  f" 

44  Of  course  she  is  attached  to  John  Plummer. 
Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  is  quite  happy 
enough  with  us ; I never  in  my  life  saw  her  run 
out  to  meet  him;  did  you,  my  dear?  She 
never  appears  to  be  expecting  him  either.  I 
heard  Sally  call  out  last  evening  that  John  was 
coining,  and  Louisa  said  4 Oh ! * asked  if  it  wasn’t 
near  bedtime  already,  and  gaped  like  puss. 
Courting  has  got  to  be  a different  thing,  maybe, 
from  what  it  was  in  our  day,  my  dear.” 

“Louisa  is  a child  yet;  she  feels  quite  as 
much  as  she  ought  for  John.  I think  she  be- 
haves beautifully,  as  a modest,  innocent  child 
should  behave.” 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  nobody  with 
Louisa ; she  was  suffered  to  walk  in  the  44  noon- 
day darkness”  of  that  most  important,  life-gov- 
erning truth,  which  nobody  denies,  nobody  af- 
firms for  one — Love.  She  was  neither  consult- 
ed, nor  counseled,  nor  warned.  Fathers  and 
mothers,  long  after  their  hearts  have  fought  and 
bled,  died,  or  become  victorious  in  the  inevi- 
table conflict,  sit  passive,  with  pipe  in  mouth, 
and  knitting  in  hand,  and  watch  their  daugh- 
ters in  the  same  fight  without  a word ; the 
ashes  are  shaken  from  the  pipe,  the  yarn  reeled 
from  the  hall ; the  daughters  bleed  in  anguish, 
or  yield  with  an  apathetic  ignorance  to  the  fate 
which  they  believe  is  the  untold  secret  of  the 
world — its  joy  or  its  misery.  Sally  being  a 
loveless  old  maid,  an  ignorant,  unselfish,  nar- 
row-minded, solicitous,  carping,  devoted  old 
creature,  sniffed,  groaned,  and  muttered  at  the 
state  of  affairs  between  John  and  Louisa,  but 
was  little  heeded.  She  gave  utterance  to  vari- 
ous old  proverbs  which  made  Louisa  tell  her  she 
was  growing  more  musty  every  day.  44  The 
gray  mare  is  the  better  horse,”  said  Sally. 

4 4 Do  you  mean  my  mother?”  asked  Louisa. 

4 4 There’s  many  a slip  between  the  cup  and 
lip,”  spoke  the  oracle  to  John. 

44  Meaning  what,  Sally  Slocum  ?”  asked  John, 
turning  upon  her  with  a look  of  wrrath. 

44 Have  you  been  down  to  Yesey’s  lately?” 
she  asked,  evasively.  “Vescy’s  gals  are  the 
smartest  and  prettiest  gals  to  be  found  any 
where,  and  I am  not  alone  in  thinking  so.” 

John  looked  at  her  sharply,  and  turned  very 
red  when  she  wagged  her  head  and  hitched  her 
shoulders  to  signify  that  she  knew  his  perplex- 
ity and  annoyance  as  well  as  he  did. 

“Confound  the  Yesey  girls!”  he  said,  an- 
grily. 

“Confound  all  gals,  I say.  There  may  be 
as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught,  but 
what  do  those  amount  to  that  have  been  caught  ?” 
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It  was  deep  in  July  when  Mr.  Dunstan  broke 
the  long  silence  of  his  sickness  by  asking  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  if  his  place  in  the  tread- 
mill had  not  been  vacant  long  enough.  Mrs. 
Shelby,  fanning  herself  at  the  moment,  stopped ; 
but  not  making  haste  to  reply,  as  she  should 
have  done,  held  her  fan  before  her  face.  Mr. 
Dunstan,  punching  his  pillow  to  raise  his  head, 
looked  at  her  with  a grateful  smile. 

“ How  are  you,  mother  ?”  he  said. 

“How  are  you,  Sir?”  she  asked,  behind  the 
fan.  “ It  is,  indeed,  almost  August.  ” 

“Are  you  crying  because  I have  been  lying 
here  six  weeks,  like  a clod,  for  you  to  turn  me 
over  and  over?  If  that  is  the  reason,  come 
here  and  let  me  wipe  your  eyes,  for  upon  my 
soul  I believe  I have  no  further  excuse  for  re- 
maining here — in  this  room,  I mean ; I have  no 
idea  of  leaving  the  house — I like  it.  How  came 
\ou  willing  to  do  so  much  for  a stranger,  such 
a one,  too,  as  I must  have  appeared  the  day  I 
so  unceremoniously  arrived  among  you  ?” 

“We  were  in  a manner  obliged  to  take  care 
of  you  since  you  were  so  sent  to  our  door.” 

“ Could  you  not  have  sent  me  to  a hospital  ?” 

“We  have  no  institution  of  the  sort  in  our 
neighborhood.” 

Mr.  Dunstan  now  fell  to  examining  his  hands, 
and  the  arm  from  which  the  splints  had  been 
removed,  as  if  he  had  long  been  a stranger  to 
the  use  of  those  appendages,  and  then  felt  the 
shape  of  his  face,  its  new  angles,  and  the  length 
of  his  beard. 

“ This  is  mine,”  he  said,  giving  the  beard  a 
twist.  “ Have  I my  own  shirt  on  ?” 

“ You  have ; your  clothes  came  from  the  Owl 
tavern  shortly  after  your  accident.” 

“ The  Owl ! Where  I was  staying  for  a week 
or  two.” 

“Nothing  has  been  sent  since.” 

“I  kriow  that.  No  letters,  messages,  in- 
quiries, friends.” 

“ The  landlord,  Bilkington,  told  the  doctor 
that  if  he  considered  it  necessary  the  bank  you 
draw  on  could  be  written  to ; fortunately  it  was 
not  necessary.” 

“Neither  you  nor  Bilkington  required  my 
money,  and  so  you  sent  for  none.  I recognize 
him,  and  perceive  you  are  of  that  ilk ; extraor- 
dinary remnant  of  a race  with  whom  such  traits 
were  the  rule.” 

“ Have  you  nothing  to  come  to  you  but  mon- 
ey, Mr.  Dunstan?” 

“Only  my  heir,  a distant  relation,  and  he 
won’t.” 

“How  could  he  discover  you  without  being 
sent  for?” 

“ As  the  buzzard  discovers  carrion.” 

“ What  a man  you  are ! And  you  are  friend- 
less!” 

‘ ‘ Friendless  I Lying  under  your  roof  for  six 
weeks,  cared  most  tenderly  for  by  you  1 No,  I 
am  not  friendless,  and  shall  not  be  again.  That 
I should  live  to  be  thirty  years  old,  and  have  just 
lighted  on  a spot  where  no  questions  are  asked 
or  money  demanded.” 


“You  look  as  if  you  were  forty.” 

He  gave  his  beard  another  tug. 

“So  I am,  counting  in  the  fashion  of  the 
amiable  and  romantic  Festus,  who  teaches  us 
how  to  measure  time.  I have  been  through 
with  some  severe  scalds.  Can  you  send  to 
Bilkington  for  me  to-day  ? I need  him  to  trans- 
act a little  business  for  me.  Where  is  Mr. 
Shelby?  I feel  like  thanking  him;  convales- 
cents are  troubled  with  a spasmodic  gratitude ; 
while  expressing  it  I shall  have  the  face  to  ask 
him' if  I may  remain  here  a while  longer.” 

“ It  is  my  permission  you  require  instead  of 
his.” 

“ What  will  you  have — flattery  ? You  and  I 
have  been  too  near  that  strange  Shadow  to  be- 
have like  ordinary  people.  I suspect  that  my 
soul  has  walked  out  of  my  body  before  you. 
Why  should  I not  be  at  home  w ith  you  ? Come, 
continue  me  this  feeling  of  security  and  repose. 
I have  no  more  home  than  the  stormy  petrel  has, 
which  the  sailors. only  see  riding  the  waves  in  a 
gale.  Trust  me  in  spite  of  the  broken  head  I 
brought  you,  and  the  air  of  a mysterious  stran- 
ger. I am — it  really  seems  foolish  to  say  so — a 
gentleman ; that  is,  my  father,  John  Dunstan, 
was  an  honorable  man,  and  my  mother,  Mary 
Dunstan,  was  a good  woman ; that  they  trained 
me  to  their  ways  of  thinking  and  acting,  and 
then  left  me.” 

“There,  Mr.  Dunstan,  you  have  talked 
enough.  Your  eyes  are  growing  wild.  You 
are  weak  and  nervous  still.  Shut  your 
eyes  and  mouth." 

“I  am  worse  than  weak — childish he  an- 
swered, clapping  his  hands  like  a child;  “but 
I like  to  be  so.  Can  you  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  kiss  you?  Ill  take  a nap  then,  and 
afterward  take  something  disagreeable  in  the 
way  of  medicine,  if  you  desire  it.” 

She  saw  that  what  he  said  was  true,  and 
bending  over  him  gave  him  a motherly  kiss, 
and  held  his  hand  till  he  fell  asleep. 

1 ‘ I should  like  to  speak  to  Sally,  ” she  thought, 
as  she  watched  the  sleeper,  “he  has  changed 
so.” 

Listening  for  the  heavy  thud  of  Sally’s  feet 
to  approach  she  heard  Louisa  pass  lightly  by, 
and  Mr.  Shelby  scuff  along  on  hk  way  to  the 
“store-room,”  followed  by  Jeremiah,  before 
Sally  came  in  that  direction.  Mrs.  Shelby 
opened  the  door  and  beckoned  her  to  come  in. 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  Sally;  “I 
haven’t  a minute  to  spare.” 

Mrs.  Shelby  motioned  toward  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“What  ails  him  nowt ” continued  Sally; 
“he  sleeps  nat’ral — like  a pig.” 

Mr.  Dunstan  opened  his  eyes. 

“Massey!”  she  exclaimed,  in  a persuasive 
voice ; “ how  be  you  ? I just  stepped  in  to  see 
how  fast  you  are  gaining.” 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  appeared  to  be  os  sound- 
ly asleep  as  he  was  before. 

“He  is  such  a singular  man,”  said  Mrs. 
Shelby,  going  out  with  Sally,  “that  I hardly 
understand  him ; I don’t  know  whether  he  is 
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going  oat  like  an  angel,  or  coming  in  like  a — 
like  a — man.” 

“ He  is  not  like  Mr.  Shelby,  nor  Jeremiah, 
nor  John  Plummer ; but  I guess  he  belongs  to 
the  male  sex,  and  has  no  more  virtoo  to  spare 
than  the  rest  of  it.  I would  not  distress  ray- 
self,  marm,  one  way  or  the  other.  You  have 
done  the  best  a woman  could  do  for  him,  and 
now  Td  let  him  up  and  ride  away.  He  looks 
as  lively  as  a marygold — black  as  the  ace  of 
spades ; black  and  yaller ! what  would  Louizy 
say  if  she  saw  him?  When  did  she  see  the 
creetnr  ?” 

“ Not  since  the  day  he  came  here,  I believe.” 

“He  is  a witch  then;  she  knows  how  he 
looks,  and  some  of  his  ways.” 

“Sally,  you  are  crazy.” 

“We  all  are.  We  are  going  raving  dis- 
tracted, John  Plummer  and  all.  Now  I can 
go,  I suppose ; can’t  tell  yet  what  you  wanted 
of  me.” 

“ He  frightened  me  just  now,  and  I thought 
you  would  see  just  how  he  was.” 

“He  is  getting  well  fast.” 

Sally  was  right;  a few  days  afterward  Mr.  j 
Dunstan  was  sitting  by  the  open  window,  in  a 
“lean  and  slippered  pantaloon”  state  perhaps, 
but  the  springs  of  life  within  bubbled  clear  and 
sweet  once  more.  He  rested  his  arms  on  ‘the 
deep  sill  and  saw  something  beautiful  in  the 
calm,  golden  summer  air,  felt  something  idyllic 
in  the  primitive,  pastoral  sounds  about  him— 
the  farm -yard  stir,  the  murmurous  elms,  the 
bees  in  the  vines,  the  songs  of  the  busy  birds. 
He  accepted  these  with  a novel  feeling  of  fresh- 
ness and  gratitude  which  made  him  smile  at 
himself;  his  intellectual  fibres  must  have  soft- 
ened, he  thought,  for  him  to  feel  so  sincere  a 
delight  in  this  tame,  animal  solitude.  He  also 
felt  strangely  sympathetic  with  the  life  of  t be 
plain  family  who  had  done  so  much  for  him ; 
he  could  even  smile  on  Jeremiah,  whose  con- 
versations on  cattle  were,  to  say  the  least,  com- 
monplace ; and  could  submit  to  Mr.  Shelby’s  an- 
alytical discourse  concerning  the  doctrines  his 
minister  preached  each  Sunday.  With  every 
body  he  could  sympathize,  he,  John  Dunstan, 
who  had  neither  enjoyed  nor  suffered  love  and 
friendship  for  he  did  not  like  to  confess  how 
many  years.  Life  at  thirty,  and  his  birthday 
had  just  passed,  was  a better  thing  than  he  had 
looked  for ! He  essayed  to  walk  about  the  room, 
and  'while  doing  so  heard  the  gate  click,  and, 
looking  from  the  window,  saw  Louisa  in  a straw- 
hat  sauntering  up  the  path ; Bole  stalked  beside 
her— one  of  her  hands  held  him  by  bis  loping 
ear ; in  the  other  was  a book,  over  which  her 
head  was  bent. 

“By  Jove,  I wasn’t  as  mad  as  I thought; 
’tis  Miranda ! Hers  are  the  steps  I have  heard 
in  the  hall,  and  hors  the  delicate  voice  I have 
canght  now  and  then.” 

Louisa  came  to  the  porch,  sat  down  upon  its 
steps,  and  went  on  with  her  reading,  not  aware 
that  Mr.  Dunstan  was  near  and  observing  her. 
Bole  laid  down  beside  her,  and  went  to  sleep. 


Mr.  Dunstan  envied  him,  for  occasionally  she 
pulled  his  ears  again,  or  patted  his  head,  with, 
“Stupid  old  Bole!”  “Foolish  old  doggie!” 
“ Does  Bole  love  to  read ?”  “Is  little,  big  Bole 
lazy  like  his  mistress?”  Mr.  Dunstan  crept 
nearer  the  window,  and  discerned  the  title  of 
the  book — “Browning’s  Poems;”  he  tried  to 
guess  the  particular  poem  she  was  reading,  but 
she  turned  a number  of  leaves  before  he  found 
that  it  was  “ In  a Balcony.”  “ A daughter  of 
the  Shelbys  absorbed  in  Robert  Browning,”  he 
thought.  “It  grows  less  idyllic  and  more  dra- 
matic to  my  sense.” 

Once  she  shut  the  book  with  a gentle  vio- 
lence, and  gazed  into  space,  looking  for  a so- 
lution there,  either  of  the  w ords  or  her  own  feel- 
ings ; then  she  opened  it  again  with  a sigh  and 
became  wholly  absorbed.  He  watched  her,  and 
being  in  a new  mood  felt  interested  in  her — an 
abstract,  dreamy  interest  suited  to  his  ignorance 
of  her  and  the  situation.  He  was  skeptical 
about  the  continuance  of  the  interest;  as  the 
afternoon  waned  that  would  wane;  but  he 
thought  it  a pity  that  the  picture  should  change 
or  vanish.  She  was  so  young,  of  course  so  in- 
experienced, that  she  could  but  interest  as  an 
appearance  merely.  What  power  of  will,  pas- 
sion, or  strength  could  reside  in  her  mind  and 
heart  to  enchant  and  hold  him?  She  was 
lovely,  though.  A determined  longing  seized 
him  to  meet  her  eyes  and  make  her  speak.  He 
changed  his  place,  and  for  an  instant  lost  sight 
of  her ; the  gate-latch  clicked  again,  and  Louisa 
called  in  a clear  voice : 

“John!” 

Mr.  Dunstan  was  half  out  of  the  window* 
when  he  answered : 

“You  called  met ” 

Louisa  sprang  to  her  feet  and  stood  between 
the  two  Johns.  Bole,  as  if  comprehending  the 
position,  rose  up  also.  Louisa  moved  toward 
Mr.  Dunstan,  and  Bole  went  down  the  steps  to 
join  John  Plummer.  Dogs  are  proverbially 
faithful,  and  Bole,  a type  of  his  race,  jumped 
and  barked  a welcome;  but  John  Plummer 
shoved  him  off,  and  said : 

“Get  out,  Bole!” 

Mr.  Dunstan,  perceiving  that  he  had  not  been 
called,  withdrew  from  the  window  and  seated 
himself  in  his  chair.  Louisa,  standing  by  the 
window-sill,  said,  with  a rosy  blush : 

“You  are  now  quite  well,  my  mother  tells 
me.” 

He  did  not  answer,  and  Louisa,  bending  for- 
ward, thinking  she  might  have  startled  him  to 
his  detriment,  brought  her  face  close  to  his,  as 
he  intended  she  should,  and  looked  at  him  grave- 
ly and  earnestly.  The  impression  she  felt  the 
first  time  she  saw  him  in  that  room  returned 
to  her ; hi9  dark,  severe  face  wasted  by  illness, 
the  depth  of  his  black  eyes,  produced  an  effect 
wholly  attractive  and  bewildering.  He  gazed 
at  her  gravely  and  earnestly  too ; was  attracted, 
but  not  in  the  least  bewildered.  He  counted 
his  sensations  as  a miser  weighs  a sovereign, 
fearing  it  may  be  a light  one. 
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“Did  you  think  me  a spectre?”  he  asked. 

“ You  started  so  when  you  saw  me.  I have 
been  looking  at  you  this  half  hour,  watching, 
scrutinizing  you,  I mean.” 

She  bit  her  lips,  half  turned  away,  and  faced 
him  again. 

“ How  do  you  like  me  then?”  she  asked. 

“Not  much.  You  were  reading  ‘In  a Bal- 
cony,’ and  you  were  not  moved  at  all.” 

“You  are  rude,  Sir,”  she  replied,  calmly. 
“At  present  it  is  your  privilege,  I conclude.” 

“ Were  you  moved  when  you  came  to  this 
passage  ? 

‘For  women 

There  Is  no  good  but  love,  but  love. 

What  else  look*  good  is  some  ehade  flung  from  love; 

Love  gilds  it,  gives  it  worth.  Be  warned  by  me, 

Never  cheat  yourself  one  instant.  Love, 

Give  love,  ask  only  love,  and  leave  the  rest."* 

A powerful  consciousness  throbbed  in  Lou- 
isa’s heart ; her  face  drooped ; involuntarily  she 
stretched  her  hand  toward  him,  and  let  it  help- 
lessly fall  on  the  window-sill.  With  a boldness 
which  should  have  confounded  both  of  them  he 
waved  his  hand  peremptorily  in  the  direction  of 
John  Plummer,  who  was  standing  against  the 
fence  below  the  porch. 

“Come  here,  John,”  Louisa  called. 

He  looked  at  her  without  moving  or  speak- 
ing for  a moment,  with  an  expression  of  pathos 
and  defiance,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  whirled 
round,  and  disappeared.  Mr.  Dunstan  com- 
prehended his  story,  and  Louisa  perceived  that 
he  did.  With  the  characteristic  cruelty  of  a 
man  under  such  circumstances  Mr.  Dunstan 
reiterated  his  dumb  show  of  demanding  who 
John  Plummer  was,  and  Louisa  kept  dumb  too. 
A slight  frown  came  into  her  face,  and  her 
mouth  grew  obstinate. 

“I  know  him,”  said  Mr.  Dunstan.  “Bole 
conveyed  me  the  information.  What  quality 
of  congratulations  shall  I offer  ?” 

Negation  expressed  itself  in  her  features  and 
attitude. 

“ I regret  to  say  roy  name  is  John,”  he  con- 
tinued. “ Can’t  you  invent  a middle  name  for 
me?” 

“Alexander!” 

“Did  you  find  me  weeping?  To  speak  se- 
riously, I thought  the  young  man  just  passing 
away  was  a downright  manly,  handsome  young 
fellow.”  And  Mr.  Dunstan,  with  the  air  of  hav- 
ing done  a virtuous  thing,  laid  back  in  his  chair, 
and  dropped  into  the  contemplation  of  Louisa’s 
beautiful  face. 

“ Who  cares,”  she  mischievously  quoted, 

“‘Who  cares  to  see  the  fountain’s  very  shape, 

And  whether  it  be  a Triton's  or  a Nymph's 

That  pours  the  foam— mokes  rainbows  all  around?’” 

• Turning  from  him  she  disappeared  at  the  point 
where  John  Plummer  left. 

“Who  cares ?”  muttered  Mr.  Dunstan.  “ I 
do,  a deal  more  than  I know  for.  I must  be 
out  of  this  to-morrow.  Ah,  Mrs.  Shelby,  you 
have  left  the  orphan  too  long ; but  I have  forced 
my  physiognomy  upon  your  daughter — a piazza 


meeting.  In  your  various  talks  with  me,  be- 
guiling me,  you  have  spoken  of  the  children  bu- 
ried, but  you  never  mentioned  the  living  child.  ” 

“Louisa?  Yes,  Sir,”  said  Mrs.  Shelby, em- 
barrassed at  his  unexpected  remark.  “You 
saw  her  on  the  porch,  and  thought  her  an  idle 
girl,  I am  afraid.  She  is  too  fond  of  reading ; 
still,  she  might  as  well  enjoy  herself  while  she 
can.” 

“ I had  better  go  back  to  the  Owl  for  good 
in  a day  or  two,”  he  said,  half  to  himself. 

“You  have  hardly  seen  our  place  yet,  and 
must  make  us  a visit  now*,  and  have  some  little 
pleasure.  Why  have  you  changed  your  mind  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  my  mind  is  changed ; it  ap- 
pears to  be  my  heart.  Your  daughter  is  fond 
of  books,  is  she  ?” 

“ She  is,  indeed.” 

“And  she  likes  Bole  too?” 

“I  almost  think  she  fancies  Bole  for  a com- 
panion rather  than — than  John  Anybody.  But 
she  will  get  over  that  idea.” 

“Why  wiU  she ?” 

“Because  she  will  be  married  soon,  and  will 
have  to  give  up  he*  books  and  playthings.” 

“ Why  have  you  not  told  me  this  ?”  he  asked, 
fiercely. 

“ Gracious ! Mr.  Dunstan,  are  you  going  to 
fly  into  a passion  ? How  could  I guess  that  you 
could  care  to  hear  any  thing  of  our  Louisa’s  af- 
fairs ? There’s  many  things  you  have  not  heard 
of.  I’ll  be  bound  you  don’t  know  Sally.” 

“She  of  the  elephantine  tread  and  oracular 
visage  ? Certainly ; she  is  the  proud  retainer 
of  the  house  of  Shelby,  and  dodges  me,  but  ex- 
amines me  when  I am  asleep,  or  engaged  so 
deeply  that  she  imagines  I can  not  see  her.” 

Mrs.  Shelby  laughed,  and  then  grew  sober; 
Mr.  Dunstan  was  too  sharp.  She  suddenly 
recollected  what  Sally  had  said  about  Louisa’s 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Dunstan’s  looks  and  ways ; 
there  was  something  ominous  about  him. 

“It  stands  thus,”  continued  Mr.  Dunstan: 
“ I am  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shel- 
by, Sally,  Jeremiah,  John  Anybody;  but  I am 
not  acquainted  with  Louisa.” 

“Mr.  Dunstan,”  cried  Mrs.  Shelby,  angrily, 
“ your  arm  may  be  well,  but  your  head  is  not. 
Where  have  you  seen  John  Plummer,  pray  ?” 

“Where?  here,  in  Denmark.  You’ll  nose 
him  os  you  go  into  the  lobby.” 

“I  vow  I’ll  have  you  carried  to  bed  again ! 
What  possesses  you  to-day  ? I’ll  call  in  Sally 
to  you  if  you  carry  on  so.  ” 

“Tell  me,  on  your  honor,  whether  your 
daughter  loves  the  other  John.” 

“What  has  love  to  do  with  it?  I do  not 
believe  in  love ; it  is  not  necessary  to  love.  I 
have  got  on  very  well  without  this  sentimental 
business.  I have  not  thought  it  best  to  look 
into  Louisa’s  engagement  in  that  light.” 

“And  you  certainly  are  her  mother?” 

Mrs.  Shelby  threw  up  her  hands. 

“ This  is  unprofitable  talk.  If  you  must  be 
amused,  let  us  try  something  else  besides  the 
discussion  of  a matter  you  do  not  understand.” 
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Mr.  Dcmstan  rose,  caught  her  hands,  and  held 
them  firmly. 

u You  are  a good  woman,  but  you  do  not  re- 
ject. This  you  must  do.  I am  certain  that  if 
I remain  here  Louisa  will  love  me.” 

“Oh,  what  a peacock  of  a man!  She  will 

not*’ 

“ She  will  love  me  because  I am  the  man  for 
her;  deny  it  if  you  can!*’ 

“She  can  not,  she  must  not;  and  you  are 
not  the  man !” 

Bat  with  these  words  of  his  the  conviction 
came  to  her  that  they  were  true,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  admit  that  they  were. 

M Shall  I remain,  Mrs.  Shelby  ?” 

“You  must  go.  The  arrangement  we — the 
two  families — have  made,  and  so  heartily  agree 
in,  should  not  be  disturbed.” 

“Can  you  see  the  result  of  your  plans?” 

“The  married  life  comes  to  the  same  con- 
dition, whether  people  marry  from  love,  as  you 
call  it,  or  for  other  reasons.  Oh  dear,  what  a 
mess!  I don't  care  whether  you  go  or  stay, 
Mr.  Dunstan.  I feel  as  if  you  had  bound  me 
hand  and  foot ; but  I do  not  intend  to  give  in 
so  far  as  opinion  goes.” 

He  kissed  her  hands  os  he  released  them, 
and  said : “Now  you  may  put  me  to  bed  and 
give  me  some  bread-and-milk.” 

The  next  day  Mr.  Dunstan  went  over  to  the 
Owl  and  staid  a week.  Meantime  Mrs.  Shelby 
reflected  and  observed  Louisa  and  John  Plum- 
mer, and  remained  silent.  It  was  too  late  for 
her  to  make  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  her 
daughters  inner  life;  she  dared  not  try  its 
depths.  The  more  she  thought  of  her  the 
more  she  was  convinced  of  strength  and  sensi- 
bility in  the  character  she  thought  so  timid  and 
yielding.  She  also  thought  continually  of  Mr. 
Dunstan,  and  compared  his  ideas  and  feelings 
with  Louisa's,  and  gave  way  to  the  opinion  that 
there  was  a concealed  similarity  they  alone  were 
capable  of  discovering,  and  that  they  were  both 
beings  to  be  afraid  of.  She  wished  that  she 
coaid  wish  she  had  never  seen  Mr.  Dunstan, 
but  she  was  too  much  drawn  to  him  and  at- 
tached to  him  to  do  so.  Sally,  sensitive  as  a 
barometer,  felt  something  unusual  in  the  wind, 
and  determined  to  discover  and  probe  it. 

“When  is  Black-a-moor  coming  back?”  she 
asked  Mrs.  Shelby,  “ for  coming  back  he  is.” 

Mrs.  Shelby  folded  her  hands  with  a resigned 
air,  and  answered:  “If  he  is  coming  again, 
what  does  it  matter  when  ?” 

“ Before  or  after  the  wedding?” 

“You  know  quite  as  well  as  I do.” 

“The  currant -jelly  has  candied — did  you 
know  that  ? I am  convinced  that  every  thing 
and  every  body  in  this  house  is  going  to  spile 
this  summer.” 

“ I dare  say.” 

“Unless  things  go  on  differently.” 

“The  currants  won't  grow  again  this  year.” 

“ Drat  the  currants ! What  makes  Louisa 
cry  nowadays?  What  makes  John  Plummer 
hang  round  the  outside  of  the  house  late  o'  nights  ? 


What  makes  Mr.  Shelby  go  by  the  upper  road 
to  the  Conference  meeting,  instead  of  the  lower 
road  by  the  Widow  Plummer’s  ?*' 

“ Is  this  true  ? What  is  to  be  done  ? Sally, 
you  are  the  most  meddlesome  person  I ever 
saw!  I wish  you  would  not  try  to  get  your 
fingers  into  any  pies  except  those  you  bake  for 
us  to  eat ; I declare  I do ! You  are  an  awful 
torment;  and  how  I have  continued  to  bear 
with  you  so  many  years  passes  my  understand- 
ing.” • 

“I  say  she  does  cry  behind  her  book.  I 
have  washed  moro  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  her 
this  week  than  I ever  did  before.  I found  them 
under  her  pillow — I found  them  in  her  pockets. 
John  Plummer  was  by  the  orchard-fence  at 
twelve  o’clock  last  night.  Mr.  Shelby  went  tho 
upper  road  night  before  last.  lie  smells  a rat, 
if  you  don’t;  and  you  will  have  to  open  your 
eyes,  and  come  down  on  your  marrow-bones — 
see  if  you  don’t ! There's  a cloud  coming  up. 
The  most  stiff-necked  woman  the  Lord  ever 
made!” 

Mrs.  Shelby  was  now  crying  bitterly,  and 
Sally's  heart  instantly  bled  for  her. 

“You  are  all  worn  out  with  taking  care  of 
that  saffem-bag — your  Mr.  What’s-his-name  ? 
I said  so ! I shall  make  you  some  bitters, 
marm.” 

“ Sally,”  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  through  her  tears, 
already  weakened  in  her  marrow-bones  by  Sal- 
ly’s sharpness,  “ did  Louisa  see  Mr.  Dunstan 
the  morning  he  went  off  to  the  Owl  ?” 

“She  did.  They  spoke  together  five  min- 
utes— she  on  the  stairs,  he  on  the  entry-floor; 
she  grew  red,  he  grew  pale; -he  stretched  up 
his  hand  over  the  balusters,  she  put  her  hand 
down  outside  the  balusters ; be  looked  up  like 
a fool,  and  she  looked  down  like  one.  There’s 
nothing  in  ‘ The  Three  Spaniards'  equal  to  what 
I saw ; I peeked  through  the  middle-room  door. 
I think  it  is  best  to  stave  off  any  visit  from  tho 
Widow  Plummer  at  present.” 

Mrs.  Shelby  groaned. 

“ Have  I found  out  what  ails  you  ?” 

Mrs.  Shelby  nodded. 

“ Well,  it  ails  us  all.  Mussey  ! I’ll  shell  my 
beans  now.  You  lie  down— do.  Well  talk  of 
this  hereafter.” 

With  a feeling  of  relief  Mrs.  Shelby  obeyed  ; 
Sally  shared  her  burden. 

“Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even, 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried ; 

She  conld  xftt  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 

Either  at  mom  or  even-tide. 

“ • He  cometh  not,*  she  said: 

She  said,  4 1 am  aweary,  aweary— 

I would  that  I were  dead.’  ” 

This  was  the  author  and  this  the  poem  Louisa 
chose  one  afternoon  to  take  to  the  elms  and 
read  on  the  green-sward  beneath  them  — the 
afternoon  that  Mr.  Dunstan  chose  to  return  to 
Mrs.  Shelby's,  asking  Bilkington  to  drive  him 
over,  with  a quantity  of  traps  which  had  just 
arrived  from  that  mysterious  region  where  the 
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bank  Bilkington  talked  of  was  located.  As 
they  approached  the  house  Mr.  Dunstan  grew 
silent  and  nervous ; he  accused  himself  of  suf- 
fering a cowardly  feeling  from  the  remembrance 
of  his  accident.  Just  before  the/  reached  the 
bend  in  the  road  ho  asked  Bilkington  to  go  on 
ahead,  as  he  wished  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way, 
which  Bilkington  did,  and  passed  Louisa,  who, 
scarcely  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  book,  caught 
but  a glimpse  of  the  fast  horse  and  whirling 
wagon.  Mr.  Dunstan  turned  the  corner,  struck 
the  green-sward,  and  saw  Louisa. 

“It  wasn’t  the  overturn  that  agitated  me,” 
ho  said  to  himself.  “ How  con- founded -ly 
pleasant  this  spot  is!” 

His  steps  .were  noiseless,  but  Louisa  started 
violently ; he  was  beside  her  asking  for  a wel- 
come. Her  lips  moved  with  a few  common- 
place words,  but  he  read  that  which  he  desired 
in  her  expressive,  honest  eyes. 

“Have  you  decided  ?”  he  asked. 

“ What  should  I decide  upon  ?” 

“ Do  not  be  weak  with  me.” 

“Mr.  Dunstan!” 

“Louisa !” 

A silence  ensued  long  enough  for  Bilkington 
to  indulge  in  a skirmish  with  Sally,  who  begged 
him  to  carry  back  all  his  rubbish,  and  return  as 
far  as  the  spot  where  they  were  seated.  He 
gave  a coachmans  salute,  and  said,  with  a 
whistle : 

“Phew!  I understand  my  fine  young  man 
now.  He’s  right;  she  is  as  handsome  as  a pink!” 

“Louisa,”  said  Mr.  Dunstan  again. 

“Well.” 

“ What  shall  we  do  ?*' 

“ We!” 

“You  and  I.” 

“ Go  in  to  mother,  perhaps.” 

“That’s  it.  Cmne!” 

They  walked  into  the  house  together  with  a 
purpose  in  their  faces  that  Sally  divined,  and 
nearly  fell  into  tho  wash-boiler  which  she  was 
scouring. 

“The  Lord  keep  off  the  Widow  Plummer!” 
she  exclaimed. 

“ And  help  John  Plummer,”  added  Jeremiah 
Brown.  “Sally  Slocum,  I’ve  been  on  hand 
about  this  ero  thing  for  some  time,  and  if  you’ll 
believe  me,  John  Plummer  and  me  have  had 
our  confidences.  He  is  prepared  for  a blow, 
though  he  owned  up  that  it  was  the  most  un- 
expected one  that  he  ever  had.” 

“Jeremiah  Brown,  you  haveedone  it!  and 
now  we  are  all  blowed  up.” 

“ Old  Shelby  he’s  up  to  it.  This  Dunstan’s 
a man  of  fortin.” 

“ Poor  John  Plummer!” 

“He  is  a first-rate  young  man,  Sally.  He’s 
given  me,  off  and  on,  two  trowsers,  one  jacket, 
and  three  pairs  of  shoes.” 

Sally  laughed  wildly,  and  then  went  on  tip- 
toe into  the  hall. 

“They  are  talking  it  over,”  she  said. 

“ Don’t  listen ; vou’ll  hear  no  good  of  your- 
self.” 
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“Now  they  are  coming  out.” 

They  appeared  in  the  doorway — Mrs.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Dunstan,  and  Louisa — with  the  marks  of 
conflict  in  their  faces.  The  end  of  it  had  not 
come,  however.  It  was  a year  before  Louisa 
could  persuade  John  Plummer  into  a brotherly 
feeling  for  her;  a year  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shelby  withdrew  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Dun- 
stan marrying  their  daughter;  a year  before 
Sally  ceased  to  call  him  hard  names.  Then  the 
wedding  took  place,  and  the  Widow  Plummer 
was  present. 


THE  FOG-BELL. 

The  heavy  fog  is  hanging 
All  low  and  chill  and  white, 

Like  a ghostly  shroud  enfolding 
The  treacherous  coast  to-night. 

Dim,  shadow)',  and  spectral 
The  rocky  headlands  stand, 

Forever  pointing  seaward, 

Like  fingers,  from  the  land. 

The  pallid  moonbeams  struggle 

Through  the  vapory  cloud  unrolled, 
And  light  the  ragged  edges 
With  a shining  fringe  of  gold. 

I hear  the  roller  grating 
Upon  the  yielding  sand; 

I hear  the  fog-bell  tolling 
A mile  or  so  from  land. 

In  the  straight  and  narrow  light-house 
It  is  calling  loud  and  clear, 

With  a warning  to  the  sailor 
Of  the  danger  that  is  near. 

The  chilly  fog  enfolding 
The  rocky  coast  to-night, 

As  it  gathers  hourly  thicker 

Hides  the  beacon’s  eye  from  sight. 

But  like  an  earnest  preacher 
To  dull,  insensate  souls, 

Growing  louder  and  still  louder, 

The  iron  fog-bell  tolls. 

Ho!  toilers  of  the  ocean, 

Ho!  dwellers  on  the  land, 

Do  you  hear  its  voice  proclaiming 
The  danger  dose  at  hand? 

There  are  other  fog-bells  sounding 
Through  the  thick  and  troubled  air, 
Rung  out  with  mystic  cadence 
By  unseen  angels  there. 

Oh ! father,  husband,  brother, 

Oh ! mother,  sister,  wife, 

You  may  hear  them  faintly  calling 
As  you  sail  the  sea  of  life! 
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I WENT  one  evening  to  the  famous  Jardin 
Mabille.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  immortalized  her- 
self in  Paris  more  by  a sentence  she  wrote  about 
this  Garden  than  by  her  “ Uncle  Tom.  ” 44  Miss 
Beecher-Stowe ,”  writes  M.  Champfleury,  “ ren- 
dant  compte , dans  son  Voyage  h Paris,  d'une  er- 
cursion  faite  cut  Jardin  Mabille , s'extasiait  sur  la 
dtlicatesse  des  danseuses,  l'€l€gance  de  leurs  cava - 
Iters,  et  la  par/aite  distinction  avec  laquelle  Us  se 
livrxwsnt  au  quadrille.  Observation  curieuse  a no - 
ter  i Tune  Americaine,  de  V auteur  de  TOncle  Tom ." 

It  is  curious ; for  the  usual  habit  of  the  rig- 
idly righteous  from  America  and  England  who 
visit  this  place  is, to  atone  for  the  delight  they 
have  enjoyed  by  writing  an  essay  on  the  utter 
absence  of  virtue  in  Paris.  It  was  the  evening 
of  a special  fete,  and  the  garden  was  crowded 
with  people  from  every  clime,  including  more 
than  a dozen  princes,  among  whom  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  several  of  the  German 
princes  who  are  now  domesticated  in  Eng^md. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Oriental  princes 
were  quite  well  known,  although  incognito , by 
all  present,  yet  they  were  not  persecuted  by  any 
idle  curiosity.  There  was  not  in  the  large  com- 
pany a woman,  with  the  exception  possibly  of 
a few  who  came  for  the  reasons  that  took  Mrs. 
Stowe  there,  who  was  what  by  any  European  j 
code  would  be  termed  4 4 virtuous;”  yet  each 
was  treated  with  as  much  respect  and  gentle- 
ness as  if  she  had  been  a guest  at  the  Tuileries. 
Each  dress  was  decorous  and  elegant.  No- 
thing was  thought  too  regal  to  be  bestowed 
upon  these  fair  creatures.  The  most  delicate 
wines,  the  finest  Neapolitan  ices,  were  brought 
to  them  after  each  dance  by  the  handsome 
youths  who  accepted  their  hands  for  the  dance 
as  9k  favor,  and  bowed  gracefully  on  leaving 
them.  There  was  no  tipsiness,  no  swearing, 
no  violence ; it  was  oply  from  the  guide-books 
that  one  could  have  learned — except  for  one 
particular  dance — that  this  was  not  a refined 
fits  champetre  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  best 
society.  | 

The  scene  was  of  wondrous  beauty ; hun- 
dreds of  lamps  hung  over  the  company,  shaped  j 
like  great  luminous  lilies ; aureoles  and  arches 
of  light  gleamed  over  the  avenues  stretching 
beneath  the  interlacing  branches  of  trees ; col- 
ored orbs  shot  red  and  golden  light  into  strange 
dreamy  grottoes ; gorgeous  flowers  shone  in  ex- 
quisite parterres,  from  which  emerged  the  mar- 
ble forms  of  goddesses,  fauns,  and  nymphs.  A 
band,  second  in  completeness  to  that  of  Strauss 
alone,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  crystal  circle 
and  mingled  fragments  of  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Weber  with  the  brilliant  ecstasies  of 
Banner,  Strauss,  and  Offenbach.  One  piece  the 
band  performed  which  seemed  to  me  to  express 
the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  strange  scene  I was 
witnessing;  it  was  from  Le  JJiable  Voiteaux . 
When  its  first  note  was  struck  the  dancers  shot 
off  in  pairs  in  all  eccentric  movements,  each  fol- 
lowing its  own  path  in  manifold  little  whirls, 


but  never  again  returning  to  the  original  order ; 
and  the  music  was  like  unto  it — a strain  of  a 
joy  too  full  for  consciousness ; a delight  born  of 
the  fullness  of  the  present  moment,  and  un 
haunted  by  any  thought  or  fear  of  what  is  be- 
yond. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  particular  dance 
which  has  been  so  often  denounced — the  can- 
can. It  is  odd,  however,  that  a world  which 
demands  and  sustains  stage  ballets  should  be 
scandalized  by  a dance  in  which  each  partici- 
pant is  dressed  as  carefully  as  in  ordinary  soci- 
ety— for  no  girl  is  even  decollete  at  the  Mabille. 
It  is  true  that  the  great  feature  of  this  dance  is 
for  the  danseuse , in  one  of  its  movements,  to 
grasp  one  foot  in  her  hand  and  hold  it  above 
her  head,  while  she  dances  on  the  other  across 
and  back,  a trick  more  startling  than  obscene, 
and  that  there  are  one  or  two  other  tours  and 
| movements  upon  which  the  imagination  may  if 
it  chooses  put  a bad  construction. 

The  French  mot  says,  44  What  can  not  be  said 
can  be  sung,  and  what  can  not  be  sung  can  be 
danced."  This  I know,  that  beside  any  opera- 
ballet  I ever  saw,  the  Mabille  dances,  and  even 
the  can-can,  are  decent  enough  for  the  Shakers. 
The  Mabille  is,  however,  the  resort  of  the  demi- 
monde, though  it  is  simply  that  world’s  place  of 
amusement.  44 These  people,”  said  an  intelli- 
gent Parisian  to  me,  44  are  never  so  innocent  as 
when  here."  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
here,  where  the  Government  forbids  marriage 
unless  the  pair  have  a certain  amount  of  money, 
and  where  parents  may  forbid  it  until  their  chil- 
dren are  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
the  illegitimate  relations,  while  likely  to  be 
much  more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  ore  likely 
also  to  have  far  less  guilt  in  them. 

Indeed,  I find  myself  unable  to  associate  the 
idea  of  guilt,  in  the  dark  sense,  writh  the  French. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  borne  through  all  such 
scenes  as  this  by  a kind  of  gay  spirit  without 
falling  into  the  mire — like  those  boys  who  wheel 
themselves  like  the  wind  along  the  Champs 
Elysees,  bestriding  a slender  iron  bar  with  two 
high  wrheels  moving  in  the  same  line  one  after 
the  other.  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful 
than  the  unanimity  with  w'hich  the  best  French 
gentlemen — the  men  of  letters,  of  science,  the 
artists— enter  into  the  Parisian  regime  in  these 
matters.  Philosophers  quote  Plato  and  Socra- 
tes, and  Christians  refer  to  Jesus  himself,  in 
justification  of  the  gentleness  and  respect  with 
which  they  who  are  outcasts  in  England  and 
America  are  treated  in  Paris. 

Another  thing  is  to  be  remembered : Paris  is 
an  individual  entity;  it  has  one  pulse  and  a 
common  instinct.  It  is  enough  for  one,  how- 
ever good  or  bad,  to  be  a Parisian,  and  that 
person  will  find  friends  and  defenders.  The 
Parisian  throws  the  beggar  a smt  with  the  air 
of  paying  a debt ; it  is  the  hand  acknowledg- 
ing its  need  of  the  foot.  And  if  there  were  no 
thought  about  it  there  is  a graceful  instinct 
about  this  people  which  expresses  itself  in  every 
thing.  Even  in  their  language  they  are  more 
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nasal  than  a Puritan,  and  drop  more  H’s  by 
rule  than  a cockney  does  by  act;  but  these 
our  defects  are  graceful  in  French. 

The  social  freedom  of  Paris  has  been  the 
means  of  giving  to  each  neighborhood  its  char- 
acter which  is  never  without  its  constituency. 
Now  it  is  a philosophic  rag-picker,  or  again  a 
street-minstrel.  An  elderly  spirit-medium  from 
Boston  fell  into  an  ecstasy  the  other  day  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  preached  away  in  an 
unknown  tongue  to  a delighted  but  not  much 
amazed  crowd.  The  police  only  interfered 
when  the  Medium  became  too  loud. 

Paris,  setting  the  fashion  of  the  world,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  paradise  of  oddities.  The 
man  who  most  of  all  excites  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  the  habitues  of  the  Champs  Elys^es 
is  a queer  old  gentleman,  in  poor  but  clean  snuff- 
colored  dress,  who  every  now  and  then  comes  to 
see  and  feed  the  birds.  No  sooner  does  this 
thin,  silent  old  man  make  his  appearance  than 
a general  twitter  and  scream  of  delight  is  heard 
amidst  the  trees  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  birds 
swarm  about  his  head,  sit  on  his  shoulders  and 
hands,  while  others  describe  a thousand  evolu- 
tions around  his  head. 

i ‘Who  is  that?”  I asked  of  one  of  the  group 
of  people  who  stood  by.  I 

“ I never  heard  his  name ; he  is  the  Bird- 
Charmer.  ” | 

I was  almost  ready  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
charmer,  for  he  threw  them  a very  few  crumbs 
— a supply  quite  inadequate,  apart  from  past 
and  future  favors,  to  produce  the  curious  scene. 

I tried  hard  to  discover  the  name  of  this  man, 
but  the  Parisians  are  not  curious  about  the 
names  of  their  characters;  they  assign  them 
descriptive  names  which  suffice.  For  instance : 
“The  man  without  a hat,”  “the  Persian,”  “ the 
bouquet-girl,”  and  so  on.  The  old  “Bird- 
Charmer”  spoke  to  no  human  being,  but  kissed 
his  hand  to  the  birds  and  quietly  went  his  way 
toward  the  river. 

But  Paris  understands  no  humors  but  its  own, 
as  poor  Sothern  discovered.  This  actor’s  en- 
gagement at  the  International  Theatre  was  pre- 
ceded by  his  covering  the  walls  of  Paris  with 
his  physiognomy,  represented  as  Dundreary 
counting  on  his  fingers.  One  hundred  of  these 
lithographs  I counted  near  the  Palais  Royal 
without  moving  from  that  point.  The  passers- 
by  gazed  on  them  and  vacantly  inquired  of  each 
other,  “What  is  he  counting?”  At  his  first 
appearance  every  body  went ; his  second  ap- 
pearance was  to  empty  boxes.  The  criticism 
of  Paris  was,  “ M.  Sothern  does  not  speak  good 
English!” 

The  strength  and  height  of  the  wall  still  ex- 
isting between  France  and  England  is  remark- 
able. The  liking  of  the  English  for  the  Em- 
peror is  perhaps  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  almost  the  only  personage  across  the  Channel 
who  knows  any  thing  about  them ; it  comes  of 
his  long  residence  in  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Parisians  have  a passion  for  every 
thing  German.  They  now  drink  almost  as 


much  “bock,”  or  German  beer,  as  “vin  ordi- 
naire ;”  and  Germany  has  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  the  French  stage.  During  Lent 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  sway  Paris.  The 
Opera  season  has  witnessed  a constant  repeti- 
tion of  Athalie  with  Mendelssohn’s  chorus,  the 
Magic  Flute,  Robert,  Don  Giovanni,  and  the 
little  unpublished  piece  by  Mozart  just  discov- 
ered, The  Goose  of  Cairo . Goethe,  however,  is 
now  the  ruler  of  the  fashionable  world.  His 
sceptre  is  Mignon,  whose  story  has  been  traves- 
tied into  a charming  melodrama  and  set  to  ex- 
quisite music  by  Thomas.  Mignon  appears  in 
stockings  carefully  painted  to  represent  bare 
feet,  and  though  Madame  Galli-Marie  has  none 
of  the  spiritual  beauty  of  a Mignon  she  sings 
charmingly.  A more  perfect  Wilhelm  Meister 
than  that  of  M.  Achard,  or  a more  ideal  Philina 
than  Madame  Cico  could  hardly  have  passed 
through  the  scenic  brain  of  Goethe  himself.  I 
was  somewhat  disappointed  at  learning  before- 
hand that  the  music  of  Beethoven  to  Kennst  du 
das  J/ind  was  not  introduced  in  rendering  that 
finest  of  all  lyrics ; but  I found  that  M.  Thomas 
understood  his  business  very  well ; in  that  song 
Mignon  simply  elevates  her  voice  and  in  a 
dreamy  way  half  sings  half  breathes  her  golden 
dream,  accompanied  by  a soft  shiver  of  violins, 
the  effect  being  incomparable. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADOW.  v 

“ TT’S  what  folks  say,  at  any  rate,”  affirmed 

jl  Sally.  “/  don’t  know  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  it.  That’s  what  we’ve  got  to  wait 
and  see.” 

“How  can  they!”  exclaimed  Helen,  as  her 
face  grew  hot  and  her  voice  choked  with  min- 
gled grief  and  indignation. 

“ Oh,  for  that  matter,  folks  are  always  ready 
to  talk  about  any  thing  or  nothing  I”  replied 
the  handmaiden.  “We  ean’t  hinder  that ; but 
we  ain’t  obliged  to  give  heed  to  ’em  unless  we 
choose.” 

As  Helen  went  back  into  her  sitting-room 
Sally  looked  after  her  with  commiseration. 
“Poor  thing!”  she  thought.  “I  don’t  know 
as  I’d  ought  to  have  told  her.  And  yet  it  may 
prepare  her  mind,  like.” 

The  young  girl  tried  to  take  up  her  work  as 
usual,  but  she  was  too  full  of  what  she  had  just 
heard.  It  was  a rude  intrusion  on  her  most 
sacred  feelings.  So  soon ! It  was  not  a year 
yet  since  the  dear  mother  had  been  there,  fill- 
ing her  own  place ; and  people  already  began 
to  talk  of  her  successor ! She  had  not  a 
thought  that  there  was  any  truth  in  it.  Her 
father,  if  not  always  the  most  congenial  parent, 
was  hers , at  any  rate.  The  idea  of  a third  per- 
son, a stranger,  coming  in  between  them  was 
so  unnatural  that  she  did  not  recognize  its  pos- 
sibility. But  how  cruel  it  was  that  people 
would  talk  in  such  a way!  that  the  saddest, 
the  most  sacred  things  of  life  were  not  safe 
from  gossip!  To  her  and  to  her  father  how 
much  that  death  implied ! The  loss  of  what 
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was  dearest,  most  important  in  this  world — loss 
never  to  be  atoned  for  or  forgotten.  Bat  to 
these  others  it  meant  simply  that  there  was  an- 
other widower  in  the  place,  and  the  chance  of 
another  marriage  by-and-by. 

She  did  not  credit  it  an  instant.  Still  it 
made  her  a little  more  watchful  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald’s movements.  If  he  were  out  late  of 
an  evening  she  did  not  take  it  for  granted,  as 
heretofore,  that  business  had  detained  him ; 
she  wondered  what  the  cause  had  been,  and 
wished  to  ask  the  question,  but  forbore.  Then 
the  absences  became  so  frequent  that,  spite  of 
herself,  she  began  to  feel  uneasy.  It  was  too 
dreadful  to  happen — it  could  not  be.  Yet,  sup- 
pose it  should  prove  true  after  all?  When 
things  came  to  this  pass  she  had  not  long  to 
wait.  There  were  but  few  miserable  forebod- 
ings, few  trembling  reassurances,  before  it  was 
decided  for  her.  Mr.  Macdonald  announced 
that  he  was  to  be  married  next  month  to  Mrs. 
Parker. 

46  Oh,  father!  is  it  really  settled?”  she  asked. 
“ Is  it  too  late  to  help  it  ?” 

He  was  vexed  at  the  moment,  but  her  pale 
face  and  imploring  eyes  softened  him.  “I 
don't  want  to  help  it,  child,”  he  said,  but  not 
unkindly.  44  Why  should  I begin  about  it  if  I 
had  felt  in  that  way?” 

Helen  was  silent.  A world  of  amazement 
and  reproach  was  in  her  mind — but  why  speak? 
If  it  were  in  her  father  to  do  so,  if  he  could 
think  of  putting  that  woman  in  her  mother’s 
place,  it  waV  useless  to  say  a single  word. 

“I  suppose  it’s  natural  that  you  should  take 
*it  rather  hard,”  continued  Mr.  Macdonald.  “ I 
should  have  spoken  to  you  before  but  for  that. 
But  I think  you’ll  find  it  for  your  comfort  in 
the  end.  You’re  young,  and  young  girls  like 
their  liberty ; and  you  have  been  tied  too  much 
to  the  care  of  the  house.” 

44  Don’t  speak  of  my  comfort,”  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice;  “such  a change  as  this #can  never 
add  to  it.  And  I thought  I had  attended  to 
yours  too,  father.  I am  sure  I tried.” 

46 So  you  have,”  he  answered.  “You  have 
done  nobly  for  a girl  like  you.  But  I can’t  ex- 
pect to  have  you  always  with  me.  We  have 
been  company  for  each  other  so  far,  but  it’s 
natural,  as  you  get  your  spirits  back,  that  you 
should  want  those  of  your  own  age  about  you  ; 
and  then  I must  be  a dead  weight  in  your  circle, 
or  eke  left  alone.  And  if  you  married,  see 
how  it  would  be ! Oh,  I’ve  no  donbt,”.he  went 
on,  “ that  you’ll  think  yourself  it’s  all  for  the 
best  after  a while.  You’ll  be  relieved  of  care ; 
and  then  Amelia  will  be  a companion  for  you 
and  make  the  house  lively.” 

44  Amelia  I ” exclaimed  Helen.  * 4 Is  she  com- 
ing too  ?” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Mr.  Macdonald,  rather 
testily.  44  Where  would  you  have  her  go  ? Her 
place  is  w ith  her  mother,  I should  say.” 

44  Yes,**  agreed  Helen,  with  a faltering  voice. 
44  Only  I had  not  thought  of  it  before.” 

44  And  now',”  said  the  father,  looking  at  his 


watch,  “ it’s  growing  late  and  time  for  you  to 
be  in  bed.  I hope  things  will  seem  brighter  to 
you  in  the  morning.  Good-night,  my  dear.” 

Helen  took  his  kiss  mechanically  and  went 
to  her  own  room.  In  solitude  and  silence  she 
went  through  her  bitter  struggle.  Mother,  that 
dear  and  sacred  memory,  was  to  bo  nothing  any 
more.  The  husband  had  put  her  utterly  away ; 
and  for  what  a substitute!  Only  one  year! 

The  world  might  call  this  right  and  suitable, 
but  to  Helen  such  heartlessness  was  little  short 
of  cruelty. 

And  home  was  to  be  home  no  longer.  Stran- 
gers were  to  come  in  and  take  possession  of  it, 
to  drive  her  from  her  place  by  the  hearth  and 
in  her  father’s  heart.  That  was  the  hardest 
thing.  There  was  a person  whom  he  preferred 
to  her,  whom  he  would  bring  there  against  her 
known,  her  expressed  wishes.  And  that  per- 
son Tiow  peculiarly  unwelcome!  Upon  Mrs. 

Parker  she  had  never  bestowed  a thought  till 
recently.  She  was  a buxom  widow,  very  bus- 
tling and  managing,  and  was  quite  in  the  set 
which  Helen’s  family  had  always  frequented. 

A greater  contrast  to  her  own  gentle  and  lady- 
like mother  could  not  well  be  imagined.  As 
for  Amelia,  hardly  a young  girl  of  her  ac- 
quaintance could  have  been  so  unacceptable  an 
inmate  of  the  house.  Helen  had  seen  a good 
deal  of  her  at  school.  Pretty  and  forward,  dull 
at  her  studies,  but  not  wanting  in  a certain  pert 
brightness  of  speech  and  repartee,  she  was  es- 
pecially repugnant  to  Helen’s  taste  and  notions 
of  propriety.  She  would  have  felt  it  a trial,  she 
told  herself,  to  have  these  people  for  a week  as 
guests;  and  now  they  were  coming  for  life. 

Coming  with  authority,  too,  to  Bet  her  aside. 

Her  grief,  till  now,  had  been  only  for  the  irrep- 
arable loss ; she  had  not  dreamed  what  new, 
strange  troubles  that  loss  might  bring  in  its 
train.  To-night  she  began  to  realize  them. 

All  was  misery,  hopeless  misery;  not  one 
bright  spot  appeared.  Only  there  was  a feeble 
gleam  of  consolation  in  the  thought,  “How 
sorry  Philip  will  be  for  me  when  he  hears  of 
this!” 

“ Well,  what  did  Helen  say  ?”  inquired  Mrs. 

Parker  of  her  future  at  his  next  visit. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  a little  embarrassed  by 
this  direct  appeal.  “I  think,”  he  said,  “that 
Helen  will  be  reasonable  about  it.” 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Parker,  in  rather  an  un- 
compromising tone. 

“Well,  you  see,  she  was  uncommonly  at- 
tached to  her  mother,  and  being  so  nearly 
grown  up,  and  having  had  charge  of  the  house- 
keeping, it  was  natural  that  it  should  strike  her 
a little  uncomfortably  just  at  first.” 

“ Very  likely,”  assented  Mrs.  Parker,  but 
such  naturalness  did  not  tend  to  endear  the 
proposed  daughter  to  her. 

“Helen  is  a good  girl,”  continued  Mr.  Mac- 
donald. “I  don’t  think  you  will  have  any 
trouble  with  her.  And  I mustn’t  forget  to  say 
that  she  would  like  to  call  on  you  and  Amelia 
soon  ; to-morrow,  if  convenient  for  you.” 
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Mrs.  Parker  shrewdly  suspected  that  she 
was  indebted  for  this  courtesy  to  the  father 
rather  than  the  child ; however,  she  was  too  ju- 
dicious to  betray  such  a belief,  and  responded 
graciously  to  the  appointment. 

Poor  Helen,  meanwhile,  was  sufficiently  un- 
happy.  The  morning  after  the  announcement 
of  the  news  her  father  had  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject. She  felt  it  rather  hard  that  she  was  not 
left  to  be  miserable  in  peace  for  the  one  little 
month  that  remained. 

44  I wish,  my  dear,”  he  said,  44  that  you  could 
make  it  convenient  to  call  on  Mrs.  Parker  be- 
fore long.” 

“Is  it  necessary?”  asked  Helen,  wearily. 
44 Do  you  suppose  she  will  expect  it?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  her  expectations  are, 
bnt  it  would  look  kind  and  friendly.  And  as 
you  are  to  live  together  it  is  best  not  to  neglect 
any  attention  that  may  gratify  her.” 

“ As  I am  to  be  so  much  in  her  power  I had 
better  do  all  I can  to  propitiate  her,  I suppose,” 
thought  Helen,  bitterly,  reproaching  herself  the 
next  moment  for  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
words.  44  I will  go  with  you  any  time  you 
like,  father,  ” she  said  aloud. 

41  And  don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  her  and  Amelia  take  tea  with  us  some 
day  soon  ? You  might  invite  a few  friends  to 
meet  them.” 

44  Oh,  father,  not  yet.” 

44  Well,  well,  no  matter  about  any  one  else, 
then.  But  I should  like  you  to  have  them 
here,  just  by  ourselves.” 

44 1 don’t  believe  she  would  come,”  said  Hel- 
en, decidedly. 

44  Yes,  she  would  ; I am  sure  of  it.  And  it 
would  have  a pleasant  look,  as  if  we  were  suit- 
ed all  around.  You  know  people  might  make 
remarks,  they  might  even  fancy  you  were  not 
very  well  pleased,  and  if  they  see  every  thing 
going  on  in  this  way  it  will  give  them  no  chance 
to  talk.” 

44Veiy  well,”  Helen  acquiesced.  If  she 
could  not  show  much  cordiality  Mr.  Macdonald 
took  no  notice.  Consent  was  the  main  thing. 
And  it  was  all  sure  to  come  right  in  time,  he 
cheerfully  philosophized. 

Helen  paid  her  visit,  and  was  received  with 
the  utmost  complaisance;  her  invitation,  too, 
was  accepted,  contrary  to  all  her  own  ideas  of 
delicacy  or  probability.  The  fact  of  the  call 
was  soon  reported  through  the  little  town,  and 
was  justly  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  reading 
of  the  bans. 

44  We  shall  know  all  about  it  soon  enough,” 
remarked  the  bride  elect  when  her  visitors  had 
taken  their  departure.  44  Still  I’ve  a kind  of 
notion  for  seeing  what  the  inside  of  the  house 
is  like.” 

44  We  know  the  outside  well  enough,”  said 
Amelia;  44 it's  the  handsomest  place  in  town, 
I think,  and  always  have.  Well,  ma,  it’s 
strange  how  things  turn  out,  ain’t  it?  I 
didn’t  use  to  suppose  when  I stopped  to  look 
at  the  hedges  and  the  flower-beds  that  you 


and  me  would  ever  be  living  there  our- 
selves.” 

Mrs.  Parker  felt  no  less  than  her  daughter 
their  prospective  rise  in  the  world,  but  she  had 
outgrown  the  amiable  candor  of  youth.  There- 
fore she  offered  no  response  to  this  comment  on 
the  mutability  of  human  affairs. 

Helen  had  an  anxious  and  busy  time  prepar- 
ing for  her  guests.  She  was  determined  that 
every  thing  should  be  in  the  choicest  order ; 
Mrs.  Parker  should  see  that  if  she  were  coming 
into  the  house  it  was  not  because  she  was  at  all 
necessary  to  its  owner’s  comfort. 

44  What  sort  of  biscuit  will  you  have  ?”  asked 
Sally,  full  of  unspoken  sympathy  and  outspoken 
zeal. 

44 1 don’t  care.  What  will  be  most  conven- 
ient for  you  ?” 

44  Well,  my  emptins  ain’t  just  first-rate ; I 
was  laying  out  to  make  new  before  I baked 
again.  I guess  I’ll  give  ’em  some  of  my  cream- 
biscuit  ; most  folks  can  eat  them , I believe.” 

“They  can,  indeed,  if  they  know  what  is 
good,”  said  Helen.  “And  we  must  have  the 
tongue  boiled  very  tender,  and  I do  hope  I 
sha’n’t  fail  in  the  frosting ; it  was  beautiful  the 
last  time,  but  I have  not  made  it  often,  you 
know.” 

44  N ever  you  worry,  ” said  Sally.  4 4 Things’ll 
be  good  enough ; a sight  better  than  they’re 
used  to,  I’ll  be  bound.” 

These  comfortable  prophecies  were  verified  ; 
all  turned  out  well.  The  cake  was  light  and 
beautifully  baked ; the  frosting  ett  without  a 
crack.  Helen  had  gone  carefully  over  the 
house,  and  every  thing  was  in  exactest  order. # 
She  thought  she  might  defy  the  most  critical 
glance  to  detect  aught  amirs. 

The  ladies  came  rather  early  as  it  was  such 
a family  visit.  Helen  met  them  with  all  the 
cordiality  she  could  summon  to  her  aid,  and  es- 
corted them  up  stairs  to  the  front  bedroom. 
Mrs.  ParkTer,  who  did  not  make  this  transit  with 
closed  eyes,  was  agreeably  surprised ; she  had 
not  expected  such  high  ceilings,  such  a hand- 
some haU.  As  she  lingered  before  the  mirror 
to  adjust  her  shining  locks  she  took  a swift 
and  stealthy  survey  of  her  future  possessions. 
What  handsome  furniture ; and  the  Cologne 
bottles  and  things  on  the  mantle-piece;  real 
Bohemian  ! Well,  this  was  something  like ! 

Then  Amelia  had  the  looking-glass  to  her- 
self a moment,  and  the  three  descended  in  state 
to  the  parlor. 

Helen  could  not  but  admit  that  they  were  a 
very  well-looking  pair.  Mrs.  Parker  was  of 
rather  exuberant  style,  but  w*as  held  up  and 
kept  in  bounds  by  her  close-fitting  silk.  Her 
black,  abundant  hair  shone  with  a satin  gloss, 
her  bright  dark  eyes  and  substantial  color  were 
very  cheerful  and  agreeable.  As  for  Amelia, 
no  one  ever  doubted  that  she  was  pretty.  44  J ust 
what  I was  at  her  age  !”  Mrs.  Parker  often  said, 
and  there  was  indeed  a strong  resemblance. 
But  Amelia’s  eyes  were  soft  instead  of  merry ; 
her  cheek  had  a changing,  wild-rose  bloom, 
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her  hair  fell  duBk  and  shadowy  about  her  slen- 
der throat.  Both  knew  how  to  dress  them- 
selves with  a certain  smartness  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  passed  for  taste.  To-day  they 
were  on  their  best  behavior,  and  carefully- ward- 
ed sentiments  were  expressed  on  such  topics  as 
came  up.  When  the  young  hostess  left  the 
room  for  a few  minutes  a brisk  change  ensued. 

44  Just  look  there,  ma ! ” said  Amelia.  44  Did 
yon  ever  ?”  And  she  pointed  to  a Parian  stat- 
nette,  of  which  the  fair  proportions  were  more 
liberally  revealed  than  suited  her  notions  of  de- 
corum. 

4 ‘No,  I never  did !”  responded  Mrs.  Parker. 
“It’s  ridic’lous !” 

44 1 wonder  what  that  picture  is  over  the  man- 
tle-piece ?”  said  Amelia.  44  What  an  awful  old- 
fashioned  dress ! And  do  see  that  hair  !” 

44  It  s a fancy-piece,  I guess,”  said  Mrs.  Park- 
er, surveying  it.  From  the  canvas  a young 
girl  looked  out  upon  her ; a fair,  delicate  young 
girl,  whose  blonde  traits  were  rather  sweet  than 
beautiful.  44  Well  ask  Helen  when  she  comes 
in.”  And  the  question  was  accordingly  pro- 
pounded. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Helen’s  cheeks.  44  It  is 
my  mother,  ” she  said ; 44  taken  before  her  mar- 
riage.” 

An  awkward  silence  fell  on  the  group.  As 
Mrs.  Parker  sat  there  on  the  sofa  she  felt  as  if 
the  picture  were  endowed  with  life ; as  if  the 
mild  eyes  fixed  themselves  reproachfully  on  her 
as  an  intruder,  it  was  so  uncomfortable  that 
she  changed  her  seat. 

44  A sweet  face!”  she  said,  trying  to  recover 
herself.  44 1 should  think  she  must  have  been 
a lovely  disposition.” 

Helen  had  no  mind  to  discuss  her  mother’s 
disposition  in  such  company.  She  led  the  way 
to  other  topics,  and  the  constraint  passed  off. 
The  stereoscope,  the  engravings,  and  various 
bits  of  ornament  about  served  to  occupy  time 
and  suggest  comments  open  and  naive. 

44 1 don’t  quite  understand  this,”  said  Mrs. 
Parker,  pausing  before  a large  engraving  of  the 
Madonna  of  San  Sisto.  44  The  ladies  are  very 
pretty,  but  why  are  they  up  among  the  clouds  ? 
These  fat  little  fellows  down  here  are  their 
children,  I suppose;  cunning  little  tinkets! 
But  what  has  that  ugly  old  man  got  to  do  with 
it?” 

Helen  explained,  and  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter exchanged  glances. 

44  Are  any  of  your  friends  Romanists,  my 
dear  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Parker,  presently. 

44  Oh  no ! ” said  Helen,  surprised  ; 44  what 
made  you  think  of  such  a thing  ?” 

44  Why,  hearing  you  speak  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Pope,  you  know.  It  misled  me  a little, 
that’s  alL  I’m  vety  glad  to  find  myself  mis- 
taken.” 

Helen  saw,  as  by  a flash  of  memory,  the  day 
that  picture  came.  Her  mother’s  only  brother, 
just  returned  from  Europe,  brought  it  to  her 
with  many  choice  and  lovely  things.  She  re- 
membered the  excitement  of  unpacking  it,  the 


delight  when  it  was  fairly  given  to  view.  Both 
were  gone,  mother  and  uncle.  This  world 
should  never  behold  them  more.  And  Mrs. 

Parker  and  Amelia  were  left.  That  was  what 
life  had  come  to  for  her ; but  she  must  not 
think  of  that.  And  she  recalled  her  attention 
to  the  present  scene;  to  the  goodly  matron 
busied  with  her  white-and-scarlet  tidy,  to  Ame- 
lia, whose  shuttle  flew  swift  as  thought,  and 
produced  the  prettiest  and  finest  tatting. 

As  tea-time  drew  near  Mr.  Macdonald  made 
his  appearance,  scrupulously  brushed  and  trim- 
med. Helen  felt  that  he  must  experience  some 
embarrassment  sitting  there  under  his  wife’s 
eyes,  as  it  were,  by  the  side  of  his  affianced.  She 
did  not  know  in  what  armor  of  proof  a comfort- 
able selfishness  can  incase  itself.  His  wife  was 
all  right  while  she  lived,  thought  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald ; he  had  given  her  every  indulgence,  tried 
every  means  to  save  her.  But  now  she  was 
gone,  gone  utterly,  and  never  to  return.  The 
idea  of  asking  him  to  be  faithful  to  a memory 
and  all  that,  when  here  was  this  plump,  pleas- 
ant actuality  at  hand  and  smiling  on  him  ! He 
would  have  scouted  it  as  a little  too  absurd. 

He  was  tenderly  polite  and  deferential  to  the 
widow,  gallant  to  her  daughter,  and  appeared 
to  great  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Amelia  was 
asked  to  sing.  Her  voice,  rough  and  ill-man- 
aged  in  speaking,  was  very  musical  in  song. 

Helen  heard  her  with  real  pleasure,  the  greater 
that  it  was  an  accomplishment  she  did  not  her- 
self possess,  though  she  played  with  taste  and 
skill.  As  for  Mr.  Macdonald  his  gratification 
was  excessive.  He  called  for  ballad  after  bal- 
lad, and  loaded  the  fair  warbler  with  thanks 
and  praises.  44  Nice  little  concerts  wc  can  get 
up  by-and-by,”  he  observed  in  an  undertone  to 
Mrs.  Parker,  by  whose  side  he  sat.  And  the 
widow  simpered  and  looked  down. 

44  Well,  Helen,”  said  her  father,  in  high  good 
humor,  when  he  had  returned  from  escorting 
his  lady-love  to  her  own  home,  “it’s  been  a 
pleasant  evening,  hasn’t  it  ? Candidly,  now, 
don’t  you  begin  to  see  it  will  be  for  the  best,  all 
around  ?” 

He  was  standing  directly  under  the  portrait 
of  his  wife,  with  his  back  to  the  mantle ; Helen 
noticed  his  position  if  he  did  not.  She  could 
not  help  a feeling  of  bitterness.  44  Father,”  she 
answered,  44 1 shall  try  to  submit  to  whatever 
you  think  is  for  your  happiness,  but  you  must 
not  ask  me  to  like  it  yet.  It  is  too  soon.” 

Mr.  Macdonald  could  not  but  feel  that  cold 
water  was  thrown  upon  his  pleasing  ardors. 

Very  strange  if  Helen  did  not  see  what  a charm- 
ing woman  that  was,  and  how  delightfully  cal- 
culated to  render  their  home  happy.  He  was 
almost  inclined  to  consider  his  daughter  ill- 
natured  and  perverse. 

Mrs.  Parker  and  Amelia,  meanwhile,  had 
more  genial  converse.  44  It  will  be  something 
of  an  improvement  upon  this,”  said  the  daugh- 
ter, as  she  glanced  around  their  low-walled  lit- 
tle sitting-room  with  its  plain  furniture. 
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“I  think  it  will!”  agreed  the  mother. 
“Why,  I hadn’t  an  idea  it  was  such  a hand- 
some house  ! I didn’t  see  a scrap  of  any  car- 
pet but  Brussels  in  all  the  rooms  we  were  in.” 

“No  more  did  I.  And  how  much  hand- 
somer the  parlor-curtains  are  than  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace’s, that  she  made  such  a talk  over.” 

“ Yes,  indeed.  I always  heard  their  furni- 
ture was  nice,  but  I did  not  expect  any  thing 
so  stylish.” 

“We  sha’n’t  need  to  take  a thing  of  our  own, 
ma;  the  house  is  full  already.  Of  course,  we 
shall  want  my  Grecian  paintings  and  the  wax- 
flowers,  and  a few  such  articles,  but  I really 
don’t  Bee  where  we  shall  find  room  for  them.” 

“I  don’t  .think  there  is  any  need  of  having 
that  picture  there,”  said  Mrs.  Parker,  reflecting. 
“It  could  just  as  well  hang  somewhere  else, 
and  leave  more  space  for  other  things.” 

“ What  picture  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Why,  that  portrait — the  first  Mrs.  Macdon- 
ald.” 

“The  first?”  said  Amelia,  with  a rather  dis- 
agreeable laugh.  “ There  isn’t  any  second  one 
yet  that  I know  of.” 

Mrs.  Parker  colored  at  this  mistake,  though 
it  was  made  only  before  her  own  daughter. 
“Amelia,”  she  remarked,  “you  do  have  a very 
unpleasant  way  with  you,  at  times.  You  knew 
perfectly  well  what  I meant — ” 

“Of  course  I did,”  she  responded;  “that 
was  the  fun  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Parker  looked  cloudy  for  a moment, 
but  the  shade  soon  passed  away.  She  had  too 
many  substantial  grounds  of  comfort  to  suffer 
herself  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles.  The  pair  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  change  in  all  its  bearings 
for  the  hundredth  time,  and  with  a zest  renew- 
ed by  their  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  good 
things  on  which  they  were  to  enter. 

“If  you  get  out  of  the  notion  of  it,  ma,”  said 
Amelia,  “just  turn  him  over  to  me.  He’s  a 
real  duck,  old  as  he  is.” 

“ He  never  looks  old  in  my  eyes,”  said  the 
bride  elect,  sentimentally. 

The  month  went  by.  Mrs.  Parker’s  sewing- 
machine  had  been  busier  than  machine  ever 
was  before,  tucking,  braiding,  and  stitching  in- 
numerable articles  of  use  and  decoration.  The 
dress-maker  had  sent  home  the  new  silks,  the 
cake  was  iced,  and  all  was  ready. 

One  morning,  then,  the  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  preseuce  of  the  family  and  a very  few 
select  friends.  The  bride  wore  her  traveling- 
dress,  with  all  accessories  in  strict  accord,  and 
looked  undeniably  handsome.  Mr.  Macdonald 
seemed  rather  nervous,  but  as  if  he  had  braced 
himself  up  for  the  occasion  and  was  determined 
to  go  through  it  creditably.  Helen,  pale  and 
agitated,  eluded  notice  as  much  as  possible, 
while  Amelia  flitted  about  among  the  guests, 
smiling  and  attentive  to  all. 

Sally,  in  view  of  her  long  residence  in  the 
family,  was  admitted  to  behold  the  ceremony 
and  to  partake  of  the  wedding-dainties.  She 
did  so,  we  must  own,  in  a spirit  of  criticism ; 


detected  soda  in  the  lady-cake,  and  molasses  in 
the  bride’s-loaf  itself. 

“Put  in  to  make  it  black,  I suppose,”  she 
inly  commented,  as  she  munched  her  slice.  “ I 
make  it  black  with  fruit,  instead.  And  this 
white  stuff,  more  like  bread  than  cake  ; it  nev- 
er was  got  together  by  my  rule.  Sixteen  eggs 
to  the  pound  scared  ’em,  I fancy.  Rio  coffee, 
too ! Well,  well,  I’m  sorry  for  Helen,  if  this  is 
a sample  of  their  doings.  There  ain’t  a thing, 
no,  not  one  thing,  that  I call  first-rate !” 

After  a tour  of  a few  weeks  the  happy  pair 
returned  to  take  possession  of  their  home.  For 
some  days  affairs  moved  on  in  the  old  train ; 
Mrs.  Macdonald  was  resting  from  her  journey, 
accustoming  herself  to  her  position.  But  her 
inherent  love  of  managing  could  not  long  lie 
dormant.  It  awoke  one  morning  at  the  break- 
fast-table. 

“ This  china  is  a great  deal  too  handsome  to 
use  in  common,”  she  observed.  “It’s  plenty 
good  enough  for  company.” 

“ There  is  a finer  set,  you  know,”  said  Helen, 
to  whom  the  remark  seemed  to  be  addressed. 
“This  is  the  plainest  that  we  have.” 

“It  is  too  nice,  all  the  same;  it’s  a sin  to 
have  it  knocking  around.  Didn’t  I see  some 
stoneware  in  the  pantry  yesterday 

“ Yes : there  are  a few  pieces,  I believe ; Sally 
has  used  them  in  weighing  and  measuring.  ” 

“ That’s  the  very  thing  1 There  are  but  four 
of  us,  and  we  need  nigh  to  nothing.  We  can 
keep  these  nice  just  as  well  as  not.” 

Thus  began  a reform  which  rapidly  progressed 
and  extended.  The  tea-and-coffee  equipage 
soon  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  tin  im- 
portations from  the  kitchen.  The  handsome 
spoons  gave  way  to  a very  scant  supply  of  wafer- 
thinness — Mrs.  Macdonald’s  property  as  Mrs. 
Parker.  Brown  sugar  was  substituted  for  white, 
cheap  teas  and  coffees  for  those  hitherto  in  use. 
If  the  supply  of  stoneware  fell  short  it  was 
supplemented  by  any  article  of  blue  or  brown, 
cracked  or  whole,  that  came  to  hand.  Sally 
still  kept  her  place,  but  her  sphere  was  woefully 
contracted.  She  received  so  many  cautions  as 
to  quantity,  so  many  substitutes  were  offered 
her  for  the  orthodox  materials  of  which  she  al- 
ways had  been  lavish,  that  she  hardly  recog- 
nized her  most  familiar  compounds.  Her  pa- 
tience almost  gave  way  under  these  experiences. 
“Just  what  I knew  was  coming,”  she  thought, 
“ when  I saw  that  wedding-cake.  For  Helen’s 
sake  I’ll  try  to  hold  on  a little  longer ; but  it  is 
a trial.” 

With  every  fresh  elimination  of  comfort  or 
beauty  from  their  daily  order  Mrs.  Macdonald 
considered  her  duty  more  thoroughly  fulfilled. 
It  was  by  such  means  that  she  had  contrived, 
as  Mrs.  Parker,  to  keep  up  a respectable  ap- 
pearance in  spite  of  limited  resources.  What 
had  once  been  a necessity  was  continued  as  a 
propriety.  A dollar  saved  was  a dollar  avail- 
able for  show.  If  her  present  income  placed 
her  above  any  obligation  to  save  it,  it  was  still 
! right  and  suitable  to  practice  “ good  economy.” 
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Helen  thought  that  her  father  must  feel,  like 
herself,  the  discomforts  of  their  altered  house- 
keeping; but  she  was  mistaken.  He  had  not 
a nice  taste  for  distinctions  of  arrangement  or 
carefulness  of  make.  He  enjoyed  a comfort- 
able certainty  that  all  was  being  carried  on  in  a 
trim,  compact  fashion,  without  waste  or  excess  ; 
that  a capital  manager  was  at  the  helm,  and  the 
most  would  be  made  of  every  thing.  Even 
without  this  faith  he  would  have  been  slow  to 
admit  that  the  changes  were  not  for  the  best. 
He  was  a good  deal  in  love  with  the  plump, 
bright-colored  individual  who  had  brought  them 
about.  Helen  saw  it  with  a sensation  of  pain 
for  which  she  vainly  chid  herself.  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald appeared  to  return  her  husband's  senti- 
ments ; she  was  not  the  woman  to  make  any 
silly  parade  of  feeling,  but  it  was  evident  that 
“pa,"  as  she  chose  to  term  him,  was  a great 
personage  in  her  eyes;  “pa's”  comfort,  “pa’s” 
opinions  ivere  of  the  first  importance.  Helen 
told  herself  that  this  was  fortunate ; since  the 
step  had  been  taken,  it  was  well  that  those  most 
concerned  found  themselves  so  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied. Not  the  less  did  she  recall,  with  sorrow- 
ful tenderness,  her  whom  all  others  had  forgot- 
ten. 

As  for  herself  she  had  no  complaint  to  make 
of  the  treatment  she  received.  If  she  w'ere  hurt 
now  and  then  by  some  heedless  allusion,  some 
blunt  disparagement  of  former  methods  as  con- 
trasted with  Mrs.  Macdonald's  own,  she  w'as 
willing  enough  to  admit  that  it  was  not  done 
in  malice.  Some  of  the  distasteful  changes, 
even,  might  have  been  prevented  had  she  but 
summoned  courage  to  make  the  attempt,  had 
she  not  been  so  morbidly  anxious  to  avoid  all 
cause  of  disagreement  with  her  father’s  wife. 
Yet  with  tolerable  good  feeling  on  one  side,  and 
complete  submissiveness  on  the  other,  they  did 
not  get  on  well  together.  The . trouble  was 
that  they  had  hardly  a taste  or  thought  in 
common  ; their  ideas  on  almost  all  topics,  from 
the  composition  of  a meal  to  the  conduct  of 
life,  w’ere  essentially  different.  And  the  new- 
comers had  deprived  Helen  of  home,  driven  her 
out  of  that  place  in  her  father’s  regard  which 
she  considered  her  natural  right.  She  never 
saw  him  alone  now',  there  was  never  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  a word  that  every  body 
might  not  hear;  the  memories,  the  feelings, 
that  had  once  been  dear  to  both,  had  lost  their 
worth  for  him.  He  did  not  miss  her  compan- 
ionship, it  seemed ; it  was  more  than  made  up 
to  him  in  other  ways ; but  she  was  left  desolate 
indeed. 

The  contrast  of  the  past  and  present  came  at 
last  to  be  unendurable.  A change  of  some  sort, 
she  felt,  was  imperative.  Home  used  to  mean 
more  to  her  than  to  many  girls ; gay,  heedless 
creatures,  who  regard  it  chiefly  as  a base  of 
supplies,  a convenient  stopping-place  when  no- 
thing more  acceptable  presents  itself.  With 
such  sentiments  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
conform  to  her  altered  circumstances.  As  it 
was  she  longed  to  go  awav ; not  for  a visit — 
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that  would  be  too  brief,  and  she  must  return 
from  it  to  fresh  trials.  No,  she  would  find 
something  to  do,  some  occupation  that  would 
fill  her  hands  and  mind,  that  would  be  a valid 
reason  for  continued  absence.  She  could  teach, 
she  thought,  either  music  or  the  more  solid 
branches  of  a female  education  ; there  must  be 
places  somewhere  which  she  was  qualified  to 
fill.  Timid  and  retiring,  she  shrank  from  the 
prospect  of  encountering  strangers,  of  incurring 
new  responsibilities ; but  any  thing  was  prefera- 
ble to  remaining  where  she  was. 

This  decision  once  arrived  at  she  set  about 
obtaining  her  father's  consent.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  him  did  not  soon  occur,  but 
one  afternoon,  when  Mrs.  Macdonald  und  Amelia 
had  gone  forth  to  a tea- visit  from  which  Helen 
Imd  excused  herself,  she  found  courage  to  pre- 
fer her  request. 

To  her  disappointment  it  was  peremptorily 
denied.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  not  goiug  to  have 
it  said  that  a daughter  of  his  had  to  cam  her 
own  living.  He  was  able  to  support  her  as 
yet,  and  intended  to  do  it.  And  what  a look 
it  would  have  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  knew' 
them ! It  would  be  said  that  she  couldn’t  live 
with  the  new  inmates  of  the  house ; that  they 
agreed  so  ill  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave. 

“If  you've  any  cause  of  complaint  on  your 
mind  speak  it  out.  Does  your  mother  use  you 
ill  in  any  way  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Helen ; “ she  makes  no  differ- 
ence between  ine  and  her  owm  daughter.”  * 

“I  thought  so,”  said  Mr.  Macdonald,  com- 
placently. “I  know  Sophia  means  to  do  her 
duty  by  you.  Why  can't  you  be  contented 
then?” 

“I  can’t  explain,  father;  you  don’t  under- 
stand— ” 

“ No,  I don’t,”  he  said,  less  pleasantly ; “ and 
what’s  more,  I don’t  wish  to.  There’s  one  thing 
I do  understand,  though,”  he  went  on  after  a 
slight  pause,  “ and  that  is,  that  parents  in  these 
days  ought  to  have  no  rights  of  their  own,  that 
they  ought  to  sacrifice  themselves  entirely  to  their 
children  ; as  long — that  is,  as  it  is  for  the  chil- 
dren's convenience  that  they  should.” 

“Oh,  father!” 

“ Yes,  Helen,  that’s  the  long  and  short  of  it. 
It  would  all  have  been  very  well  if  I had  never 
thought  of  bringing  any  body  here,  if  1 had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I w*as  of  no  consequence, 
and  you  should  never  have  any  one  put  over  you. 
We  should  have  gone  on  beautifully  as  long  as 
the  sacrifices  were  all  on  my  side ; but  when  it 
came  to  your  turn  what  then  ? When  jou  wanted 
to  marry,  what  a tyrant  you  would  have  thought 
me  if  I had  made  an  objection  on  my  owrn  ac- 
count ! Now  why,  in  the  name  of  common-sense, 
you  can’t  enjoy  yourself  is  more  than  I can  tell. 
Here  you  are,  as  good  a house  as  there  is  in 
town,  and  as  fine  a woman  at  the  head  of  it,  if  I 
do  say  so.  Plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear 
and  no  more  care  than  a kitten.  Why  can’t 
you  behave  rationally  about  it  ? Look  at  Ame- 
lia,” continued  Mr.  Macdonald,  warming  with 
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his  subject,  and  saying  rather  more  than  he  in- 
tended ; “ you  don’t  see  her  moping  ub9ut  with 
a pale,  miserable  face  and  spoiling  every  body’s 
comfort.  It’s  my  belief  that  you  wear  out  your 
strength  nursing  up  this  grief  of  yours ; it  has 
got  to  be  a kind  of  monomania  with  you.  I 
don’t  blame  you  for  being  sqrry,  mind ; it  was 
right  you  should  be  sorry ; but  it’s  right,  too, 
that  you  should  get  over  it  some  time — a young 
thing  like  you.  You  ought  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  take  things  as  they  are  and  be  con- 
tented with  them.  I have  some  claims  on  you, 
I should  say ; I am  your  parent  too.  I think 
this  perpetual  running  to  the  cemetery  has  a 
very  bad  effect  on  you  for  one  thing,  and  you 
had  better  put  a stop  to  it.  Try  to  cheer  up 
and  make  yourself  pleasant  to  those  around  you, 
and  you’ll  be  a deal  more  in  the  way  of  duty 
than  in  planting  flowers  any  day.” 

Mr.  Macdonald  shut  the  door  after  him  with 
decision,  and  departed  to  join  his  wife  at  the 
friendly  tea-table.  He  felt  a little  uncomfort- 
able ; he  knew  he  had  said  more  than  the  facts 
of  the  case  quite  warranted,  been  rather  too 
severe ; but  perhaps  it  would  rouse  Helen  up 
and  do  her  good.  If  she  would  just  take  the 
arrangement  as  the  rest  of  them  did  and  be 
comfortable ! He  was  sure  they  all  wanted  her  ( 
to  be  so. 

Meanwhile  the  girl  thus  unceremoniously 
dealt  with  felt  as  if  the  last  calamity  had  be- 
fallen her.  Her  father  cared  for  her  no  longer, 
he  did  not  appreciate  her  hard  struggle  to  do 
right,  he  would  not  even  allow  the  indulgence 
of  her  filial  grief.  Oh,  it  was  cruel!  Why 
could  he  not  let  her  go  ? Surely  if  he  could 
talk  to  her  thus  he  would  not  miss  her ! There 
was  just  enough  of  truth  in  his  reproofs  to  trouble 
her  conscience ; she  knew  she  was  not  gay  and 
talkative  like  Amelia.  Amelia,  she  said  to  her- 
self, had  gained  while  she  had  lost.  She  had 
her  mother  still,  and  she  took  to  the  new  pa- 
rentage with  the  greatest  ease.  She  petted  Mr. 
Macdonald  in  her  way;  she  called  him  “pa,” 
and  had  already  made  him  a pair  of  slippers. 
She  danced  up  to  him  whenever  the  fancy 
seized  her,  took  his  face  between  her  pretty 
hands  and  kissed  him  half  a dozen  times.  In 
Helen’s  eyes,  prejudiced  perhaps,  such  freedom 
was  highly  unbecoming,  but  the  recipient  found 
it  not  at  all  unpleasant.  He  regarded  the  new 
daughter  as  a kind,  pretty  girl,  ready  to  adapt 
herself  to  circumstances  and  to  do  her  duty. 
It  vexed  him  that  Helen,  whom  he  considered 
immeasurably  superior,  should  be  so  much  less 
capable  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 

Had  poor  Helen  but  guessed  this  estimate 
her  grief  would  not  have  been  so  hopeless. 
Lacking  the  knowledge,  she  felt  as  if  all  were 
over  for  her;  home  was  lost,  affection  gone; 
nothing  remained  but  to  drag  on  drearily  the 
routine  of  existence.  In  the  bitterness  of  her 
feeling  she  remembered  the  words : “When  my 
father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord 
will  take  me  up.”  Trust  in  that  care  was  not 
new  to  her ; what  would  she  have  done  without 


it  during  ail  the  sorrows  of  this  year?  The 
recollection  calmed  her  now.  Still  the  future 
looked  so  dark ; what  could  she  do,  how*  altei 
from  her  past?  “I  have  not  been  to  blame,” 
she  assured  herself ; then,  thinking  again,  she 
hesitated.  Was  it  possible  that  there  had  been 
some  self-will  in  her  continued  grief,  or  at  least 
some  selfishness  ? Would  it  not  have  been  bet 
ter  to  strive  after  cheerfulness,  to  have  kept  her 
trouble  hidden  from  all  eyes?  And  had  she 
not  allowed  herself  to  feel  an  indignation,  st  rong 
if  unexpressed,  at  some  of  Mrs.  Macdonald’s  as- 
sumptions ; had  she  not  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  changes  introduced  ? Conscience  could 
not  entirely  acquit  her  of  these  charges.  “I 
have  always  praised  myself,”  she  thought,  “ that 
I submitted  to  these  arrangements  without  one 
word  of  remonstrance.  But  I believe  I might 
have  done  better  to  object,  and  even  to  urge  my 
own  wishes,  than  to  yield  in  such  a spirit.” 

Fortunately  for  Helen  to  see  an  error  was  to 
endeavor  to  correct  it.  She  had  plenty  of  time 
for  reflection  before  the  rest  of  the  family  re- 
turned, and  it  wrought  for  her  much  humility 
and  many  excellent  resolves. 

To  carry  these  out  in  daily  life  was  not  easy, 
yet  patient  effort  accomplished  good  results. 
She  did  not  hold  herself  obliged  to  ignore  the 
unpleasant  features  of  the  new  rule,  or  to  assume 
that  it  was  in  any  way  an  improvement  on  the 
old.  But  she  could  keep  down  impatience  at 
its  details,  and  watch  against  the  disposition  to 
feel  herself  a martyr.  She  could  be  companion- 
able with  her  newr  parent,  and  perform  for  her 
various  little  friendly  offices.  Mrs.  Macdonald 
was  not  slow  to  respond ; she  was  not  in  the 
least  a bad-hearted  woman,  though  neither  na- 
ture nor  education  had  endowed  her  w ith  much 
delicacy.  She  remarked  to  her  husband  that 
Helen  was  wonderfully  improved,  and  that 
really  she  hardly  knew  a difference  in  her  feel- 
ings between  her  and  Amelia. 

Amelia ! There  was  the  greatest  trial.  Helen 
sometimes  feared  that  she  really  disliked  the 
girl,  so  very  unacceptable  were  her  manners 
and  habits  of  thought  to  her  own  tastes.  She 
blamed  herself  for  such  a feeling,  and  combated 
it  with  but  partial  success.  One  thing  could 
be  done  at  any  rate,  she  decided.  She  could 
treat  Amelia  just  as  kindly  as  if  she  liked  her 
better.  She  made  a rule  which  she  found  salu- 
tary. If  ever  she  felt  a special  repulsion  to- 
ward any  act  or  speech  of  the  young  girl,  she 
took  that  very  time  to  do  her  some  little  favor. 
She  accnsed  herself  at  last  of  a watchfulness 
that  wras  any  thing  but  disinterested ; of  being 
careful  to  prevent  impatience  that  she  might 
avoid  the  penalty  attached  to  it.  Nevertheless 
it  was  a beneficial  discipline. 

Amelia  had  no  great  amount  of  heart,  but 
Helen’s  kindness  w rought  on  the  little  she  pos- 
sessed. She  began  to  like  and  respect  her  newr 
relation,  and  even  to  defer  to  her  in  some  par- 
ticulars. She  discontinued  several  of  her  fa- 
vorite colloquialisms  on  observing  that  Helen 
never  indulged  in  them.  Her  manner  to  her 
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mother  underwent  a favorable  change ; she  was 
ashamed  to  be  abrupt  and  pert  in  contrast  with 
Helen's  unvarying  courtesy.  In  time  she  even 
accorded  to  the  latter’s  appearance  a qualified 
admiration. 

“Ma,”  she  asked  one  day,  “do  you  call 
Helen  handsome?” 

“Why  not  exactly — but  she’s  very  genteel 
and  interesting .” 

“ So  I think,”  continued  Amelia ; “ shelooks 
like  a lady  always,  and  once  in  a while,  when 
she  feels  bright  and  has  more  color,  she  is  al- 
most pretty.” . At  these  words  there  was  an  in- 
voluntary glance  toward  the  mirror,  and  the  re- 
flection of  a face  which  could  not  be  described  so 
coolly.  Mrs.  Macdonald  noted  and  interpreted 
the  little  vanity. 

44  You  think  a great  deal  too  much  of  your 
looks,”  she  said;  “you  would  do  well  to  ex- 
change them  for  Helen’s  manners.”  This  was 
spoken  like  a discreet  parent,  but  Amelia  felt 
that  it  was  carrying  matters  quite  too  far. 
“Oh,  ma,”  she  exclaimed,  “you  can’t  mean 
that!  And  Helens  too  particular  and  prim, 
though  she’s  a dear,  good  girl,  and  I won’t  deny 
it.  But  she’ll  never  have  a beau  as  long  as 
she  lives  if  she  keeps  on  so.”  “Beaux”  were 
a spice  without  which  life  would  have  been  flat 
indeed  for  Amelia.  She  enjoyed  an  abundance 
of  them ; her  beauty  and  her  music  made  her 
very  much  admired  ; there  were  plenty  of  young 
men  who  found  looking  at  such  a face,  and  list- 
ening to  such  a voice,  the  pleasantest  way  of 
getting  through  an  evening.  Helen  rarely  as- 
sisted at  these  reunions,  but  she  was  always  fa- 
vored with  an  account  of  them  before  bedtime. 
When  she  could  hearken  without  great  distaste 
she  felt  that  she  was  making  advances  in  good- 
will and  charity. 

The  months  wore  on,  and  life  gradually  be- 
came easier  to  the  young  girl.  She  had  long 
ceased  to  doubt  her  father’s  love  ; without  ex- 
planation on  either  side  she  saw  that  he  ap- 
proved and  valued  her.  Her  one  great  sorrow 
w as  softened  and  subdued  by  time ; a happiness 
unlike  the  careless  gayety  of  youth,  but  better 
and  more  enduring,  began  to  spring  up  in  her 
heart. 

“If  only  Philip  would  come  home!”  she 
thought.  It  was  so  long  since  she  had  heard 
from  him ; she  hardly  knew  in  what  portion  of 
the  globe  he  might  be  wandering.  How  much 
there  would  be  to  tell  and  hear  when  once  they 
met  again ! 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Macdonald  and  her 
daughter  were  going  out  to  pay  visits,  the  elder 
lady  having  been  coaxed  into  the  plan  which  in- 
terfered with  some  projects  of  her  own.  Ame- 
lia had  a new  bonnet  and  dress,  and  could  not 
rest  till  they  had  been  displayed.  She  attired 
herself  with  care,  tied  her  strings  in  the  most 
expansive  bows,  and  came  down  to  be  inspected. 
Her  regard  for  any  thing  human  was  not  often 
evident,  but  her  devotion  to  her  clothes  was 
ardent  and  unconcealed.  Helen  could  not  but 
smile  to  witness  it ; and  then  smiled  again  with 


pleasure  at  the  lovely  picture  which  Amelia 
made. 

“Well,”  she  said,  turning  slowly  around  to 
give  the  full  effect  of  her  splendor.  “ How  do 
I look  ? Does  the  skirt  hang  right  ? And  how 
does  the  bonnet  become  me  ?” 

“Don’t  praise  her,”  said  Mrs.  Macdonald. 
“She’s  vain  enough  already.” 

“It  isn’t  very  t/ttbecoming,”  pronounced  Hel- 
en, obedient  to  the  direction.  Amelia  ran  up 
stairs  for  her  gloves  and  handkerchief.  “ I 
believe  she  grows  prettier  every  day,”  observed 
Helen  to  the  mother. 

“You’re  very  good-natured  to  say  so,  I’m  sure, 
my  dear,”  returned  Mrs.  Macdonald.  “ But  I 
always  tell  pa  you  haven’t  a spark  of  envy  in 
your  disposition.” 

Helen  was  inwardly  amused  at  this  rather 
dubious  compliment.  She  watched  the  pair 
away,  wondering  how  the  expedition  would  suc- 
ceed. Amelia  was  not  often  anxious  for  her 
mother’s  company  on  6uch  occasions,  but  to- 
day she  wished  to  call  at  Mrs.  Dorrance’s.  Mrs. 
Dorrance  had  a son  who  admired  Amelia,  and 
was  not  regarded  precisely  with  indifference  in 
return — and  her  daughters  were  still  in  the  nurs- 
ery. Therefore  the  young  lady  did  not  like  to 
call  alone;  she  thought  “it  might  look  odd, 
you  know.”  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  taken  along 
as  a tribute  to  propriety. 

Helen  went  up  stairs,  promising  herself  a 
quiet  afternoon  with  her  books,  but  it  was  not 
to  be.  A tap  at  the  door  soon  aroused  her. 
“There’s  somebody  down  stairs  to  see  you,” 
announced  Sally,  through  the  closed  portal. 

“Who  is  it?” 

“Just  fix  up  and  come  down  and  youll  find 
out,”  said  the  voice  of  the  retreating  handmaid. 
Unwillingly  did  Helen  obey,  wondering  mean- 
while at  Sally’s  abruptness.  Then  a sudden 
thought  sprang  to  her  mind ; but  no,  it  could  not 
be ; it  was  not  at  all  likely ; she  must  not  fan- 
cy it.  No  doubt  it  was  some  one  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Still  she  could  not  repress  a little  hurry 
and  agitation ; so  foolish ! she  told  herself  and 
went  down. 

A gentleman  stood  by  the  mantle-piece,  tall, 
dark-haired,  full-bearded.  One  instant  she  re- 
garded him  doubtfully,  the  next  she  sprang 
forward,  her  face  illumined  by  delight. 

“Philip!”  she  exclaimed,  “oh,  when  did 
you  come  ?” 

“About  half  an  hour  ago,”  he  answered, 
looking  down  at  her  with  a face  bright  as  her 
own. 

“ But  when  did  you  arrive  in  the  country,  I 
mean?  I have  been  thinking  of  you  all  this 
time  as  in  Egypt  or  Arabia  or  some  of  those 
wild  places.  We  have  not  heard  from  you  so 
long  1” 

“Yes,  our  correspondence  has  gone  sadly 
astray  on  both  sides.  We  got  in  yesterday.  I 
had  a sudden  fit  of  Heimweh  a few  weeks  since, 
and  hadn’t  the  courage  to  live  it  down.  I 
yielded,  set  ont,  and  here  I am.” 

“ I am  so  glad ! But,  Philip,  if  you  did  not 
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get  my  letters,  perhaps  you  don’t  know  how  it 
is  here  now.” 

“ I have  heard  ; I met  young  Decker  at  Al- 
exandria, he  told  me  all  about  it.”  Philip  did 
not  say  that  the  news  was  the  chief  cause  of  his 
sudden  return.  “And  at  Paris  I found  your 
letters,  which  had  accumulated.  I remem- 
bered Mrs.  Parker  very  well.  I don’t  wish  to 
ask  any  questions,  Helen.  I know  there  must 
have  been  trials  to  you  in  such  a change ; I 
only  hope  they  are  not  entirely  without  com- 
pensations. ” 

“Mrs.  Parker — Mrs.  Macdonald,  I mean — 
has  always  treated  me  kindly,”  replied  Helen. 
“ She  is  good-tempered  with  every  one,  indeed ; 
and  she  is  very  energetic,  and  takes  the  great- 
est possible  care  of  father.  But  oh,  Philip,” 
she  added,  impulsively,  “it  was  so  hard  at 
first ! You  can  not  imagine !” 

“I  think  I can,”  he  answered  kindly,  “ hav- 
ing known  your  mother,  and  all  she  was  to 
you.” 

“ There  is  such  a difference ! But  of  course 
I could  not  expect  any  one  else  to  be  like  mother 
— I could  not  have  wished  it,  even.” 

“There  is  a daughter,  too,  is  there  not? 
about  your  own  age  ?” 

“ Yes.  I don’t  know  what  to  tell  you  about 
Amelia,  Philip,  except  that  she  is  very  pretty 
and  lively,  and  sings  well ; better  by  far  than 
any  one  we  have  here.” 

“That  is  pleasant,  so  far.”  And  then  they 
talked  of  the  past  two  years  and  their  events, 
especially  of  that  one  sad  event  which  had  made 
such  a change  in  Helen’s  life.  And  though  her 
tears  fell  fast  os  she  retraced  that  mournful  his- 
tory, it  was  almost  a happiness  to  talk  freely 
again  with  one  who  had  known  and  loved  her 
mother. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reminiscences  Mrs. 
Macdonald  and  her  daughter  returned.  As 
Amelia  stood  in  the  doorway,  arrested  by  the 
apparition  of  a stranger,  Philip  thought  that 
Helen  did  not  exaggerate  in  calling  her  very 
pretty.  Of  her  liveliness  he-  saw  less.  She  had 
a little  wholesome  awe  of  her  new  acquaintance, 
whom  she  regarded  as  one  of  “Helen’s  sort,” 
and  not  to  be  treated  with  the  flippancy  usually 
bestowed  on  her  admirers.  But  he  was  hand- 
some, she  decided ; yes,  very  handsome ! Some- 
thing so  foreign-looking  and  distinguished  about 
him ! And  then,  just  think,  he  had  actually 
seen  all  those  places  she  used  to  look  out  on 
the  map,  and  been  in  a boat  on  the  Nile,  and 
on  a camel  across  the  desert ! She  had  come 
home  full  of  enthusiasm  about  her  call,  and  ea- 
ger to  report  particulars,  but  now  how  insig- 
nificant they  seemed  ! All  the  evening  Helen 
marveled  at  her  quietness,  and  thought  she  had 
never  appeared  to  such  advantage.  Certainly 
Philip  must  be  favorably  impressed. 

The  family  separated  for  the  night;  Helen 
went  to  her  own  room.  She  had  been  there 
but  a few  minutes  when  Amelia  entered.  Some- 
thing was  evidently  on  her  mind,  though  it  did 
not  at  once  transpire.  She  let  down  her  hair 


and  combed  it  out  to  its  full  length  ; the  luxu- 
riant tresses  flowed  about  her,  dusk  and  fine. 
Framed  thus,  her  face  was  lovely  as  a flower. 
She  rested  her  cheek  upon  one  slim,  white 
hand.  It  was  an  enchanting  picture,  nor  did 
she  seem  inclined  to  break  its  charm  by  her 
usual  unaccordant  speech.  Amelia  pensive ! 
what  could  it  mean  ? 

“You  have  not  told  me  of  your  afternoon,” 
said  Helen.  “ Did  you  find  Mrs.  Dorrance  at 
home  ? Was  it  a pleasant  call  ?” 

“Oh  yes,”  replied  Amelia,  “she  was  at 
home.  It  was  pleasant  enough,  I believe. 
Helen,  which  do  you  think  is  handsomest,  Phil- 
ip— Mr.  Raynor,  that  is — or  Fred  Dorrance  ?” 

“They  are  in  different  styles,”  said  Helen, 
amused  as  6he  recalled  Fred’s  boyish  face  and 
pink-and-white  complexion.  “To  my  eyes 
Philip  is  handsomer ; but  perhaps  I am  partial. 
You  may  prefer  Mr.  Dorranee.'” 

“Indeed  I don’t!  I have  hardly  patience 
to  think  about  him.  Now,  Helen,  I want  you 
to  tell  me  something.  Will  you  ? — honor  brigh  t, 
you  know?”  and  site  awaited  the  answer  with 
anxiety. 

“ You  almost  frighten  me,”  returned  Helen, 
laughing  ; “ but  I will,  certainly,  if  I think  it  is 
any  thing  you  have  a right  to  ask  about.” 

“Ah!  that’s  just  where  it  is!  You  never 
are  a hand  to  talk  about  such  matters,  but  I 
really  wish  you  would  this  once.  Is  there — I 
mean  is  Philip — a beau  of  yours — or  any  thing  ?” 
she  stammered,  flushing  like  the  morn. 

Amelia’s  whole  theory  and  treatment  of  the 
great  “beau”  question  were  ordinarily  unpalat- 
able to  Helen,  but  to-night  she  was  too  happy 
to  notice  them.  “ Is  that  all  ?”  she  said.  “You 
were  so  solemn  that  I did  not  know  what  might 
be  coming.  I can  answer  frankly.  Philip  is 
not  a 4 beau’  of  mine  nor  4 any  thing’ — but  Phil- 
ip. Father  has  been  his  guardian  ever  since 
; he  was  fourteen,  and  his  home  was  with  us  for 
| years ; but  that,  of  course,  you  know  already. 

; I had  no  brother  of  my  own,  and  he  was  almost 
like  one  to  me.” 

“ That’s  the  way,  is  it  ?”  said  Amelia,  appar- 
ently much  relieved.  44 1 don’t  think  the  Dor- 
rance place  is  as  handsome  as  ours,  after  all, 
if  it  is  newer-fashioned.  And  it  isn’t  in  the 
least  likely  Fred  would  have  even  that.  Prob- 
ably he  would  have  to  build  a little  house 
somewhere.  I hate  little  houses!  I’ve  had 
enough  of  them  all  my  life.  Or,  perhaps,  he 
! might  want  me  to  go  home  and  live- with  his 
mother — horrors  ! I couldn’t  stand  that ! I 
don’t  think  I’m  cut  out  for  living  with  a mother- 
in-law.  Do  you,  Helen  ?” 

44 1 think  you  would  probably  prefer  the  little 
house.” 

44  Oh,  indeed ! ’ I don’t  consider  myself  at  all 
committed  to  either  of  them.” 

44  Be  careful,  then.  Don’t  disappoint  Mr. 
Dorrance  too  much.” 

“ Poor  dear  youth  !”  said  Amelia,  with  a toss 
of  her  pretty  head.  “He  must  look  out  for 
himself.  I can’t  be  responsible.  Howr  do  v.e 
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k now  he  means  any  thing,  after  all?”  And, 
gathering  up  her  various  properties,  she  bade 
good-night. 

Recalling  the  interview,  Helen  smiled.  She 
was  accustomed  to  these  sudden  fancies  on 
Amelia's  part ; the  cause  of  Mr.  Dorrance’s  de- 
clining power  was  evident  enough.  The  in- 
clination would  probably  wear  off  in  a day  or 
two  as  others  had  done  before  it  Philip  and 
Amelia ! Such  a connection  of  ideas  did  not 
suit  her  in  the  least;  nor  would  it  suit  Philip 
himself  any  better,  she  was  well  enough  as- 
sn red.  How  good  it  was  that  he  had  come 
home  ! What  a feeling  of  rest  and  comfort  in 
having  a friend  of  her  own  once  more ; some 
one  congenial,  with  whom  she  could  be  herself, 
who  cared  for  the  same  things  that  interested 
her.  And  how  improved  he  was — so  hand- 
some, so  manly!  She  felt  a sisterly  pride  in 
him — that  was  all ! 

Amelia’s  reverie  took  a different  turn.  Phil- 
ip was  fair  game,  it  appeared,  and  she  might 
do  her  best  toward  securing  him.  Had  he 
been  Helens  accredited  property  she  would 
have  refrained ; her  mind  was  wrought  up  to 
that  pitch  of  self-denial  *when  she  made  the  in- 
quiry. It  might  have  been  hard,  but  she  would 
have  done  it ! After  such  effort,  it  was  all  the 
more  delightful  to  find  the  field  so  clear.  What 
eyes  he  had — so  dark,  so  speaking ! And  such 
spirit  and  life  in  all  he  said!  To  hear  him  tell 
about  his  travels  was  every  hit  as  good  as  read- 
ing Bayard  Taylor’s  letters.  Fred’s  eyes  were 
so  pale — no  expression  in  them ; and  as  for  his 
talk,  the  less  said  of  that  the  better.  To  be 
sure,  bow  could  you  expect  him  to  talk;  he 
never  had  been  any  where  nor  seen  any  thing — 
so  young,  too.  She  hated  boys ! 

And  then,  supposing — there  wouldn’t  be  any 
question  of  who  was  pleased  or  how  much  his 
father  would  do  to  help  him.  Philip  had  am- 
ple ’means  and  was  independent.  He  could 
build  or  buy  whatever  he  liked.  Perhaps  he 
would  not  choose  to  settle  here.  Perhaps  they 
would  go  to  New  York  and  board  at  a hotel ! 
Iq  Amelia’s  esteem  this  was  the  sum  of  human 
felicity.  No  house  to  look  after,  nothing  to 
do  from  morning  till  night  but  to  dress,  and 
shop,  and  be  admired ! Think  of  coming  home 
half  a dozen  times  a year  and  exhibiting  her 
splendors  to  the  girls ! How  they  would  look, 
and  long,  and  envy  her ! In  the  midst  of  such 
gorgeous  visions  she  fell  asleep. 

Philip  was  at  once  domesticated  in  the  house. 
It  had  always  been  his  home,  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald said  to  “ pa”  that  she  should  be  sorry 
indeed  if  he  found  a welcome  wanting  just  be- 
cause there  was  a new  person  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. She  had  her  projects  no  less  than  Ame- 
lia. Philip  wa9  a good  match,  that  was  certain 
— the  best  in  the  place  at  present.  And  he 
was  the  rightful  spoil  of  one  of  the  girls,  of 
course.  What  so  suitable  as  that  he  should 
marry  his  guardian’s  daughter?  She  would 
not  say  which ; let  time  settle  that.  She  might 
have  a preference  for  Amelia’s  success,  but 


Helen  was  a good  girl,  too,  almost  like  an  own 
child  to  her.  She  would  neither  meddle  nor 
make.  All  she  should  do  was  to  keep  the  house 
in  the  best  style,  and  have  every  thing  as  at- 
tractive and  comfortable  as  she  could.  After 
that  let  things  take  their  own  way.  Such  was 
her  idea  of  maternal  duty,  and  she  fulfilled  it 
to  the  letter. 

Amelia’s  siege  was  conducted  with  a fair  de- 
gree of  skill.  She  felt  from  the  first  that  the 
ease  demanded*  something  different  from  her 
usual  tactics.  Coquetry  and  repartee  were 
laid  aside ; a bright. cheerfulness,  certainly  very 
winning,  took  their  place.  The  pretty  defer- 
ence she  paid  to  Philip  was  by  no  means  as- 
sumed ; she  acknowledged  a superiority  on  his 
part ; she  was  gratified  by  attention  from  him. 

There  was  just  enough  of  real  feeling  mixed 
with  her  desire  for  conquest  to  keep  her  from 
any  unbecoming  forwardness.  Never  had  she 
seemed  so  delicate,  so  womanly  as  now.  Mrs. 
Macdonald  saw  it,  and  thought  Philip  could 
hardly  be  insensible  to  the  charm.  Helen  saw 
it,  too,  and  was  gratified.  Many  days  had 
passed ; there  had  been  many  rides,  and  drives, 
and  boatings  on  the  lake  before  she  began  to 
suspect  in  Amelia  any  thing  more  definite  than 
the  instinctive  desire  of  rendering  herself  pleas- 
ing. At  first  the  suspicion  provoked  a smile ; 
it  was  such  an  absurd  idea.  Then  she  felt 
sorry  for  the  girl,  who  was  only  preparing  dis- 
appointment for  herself,  and  wished  it  were  pos- 
sible to  warn  her.  But  that  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Next  in  order  came  careful  observation. 

Was  Philip  unconsciously  saying  or  doing  any 
thing  that  could  lead  Amelia  to  imagine  her- 
self interesting  to  him  ? Soon  there  arose  a 
strange  confusion  of  all  preconceived  ideas. 

Site  began  to  think  Amelia  might  imagine  it, 
and  not  without  some  reason.  Philip’s  man- 
ner to  herself  was  simply  kind,  as  it  had  always 
been,  while  to  Amelia  it  had  a tinge  of  gallant- 
ry quite  different.  Then  how  he  listened  to 
her  singing,  he  who  had  heard  Grisi,  and  Son- 
tag,  and  Jenny  Lind ! But  Amelia  sang  beau- 
tifully, every  one  must  admit ; it  might  be  sim- 
ply admiration  of  her  voice.  Still,  could  Philip 
understand  what  he  was  doing;  did  he  know 
ho w it  seemed  to  a quiet  looker-on?  He  was 
incapable  of  trifling ; could  it  be  that  he  meant 
any  thing?  No,  that  was  impossible.  Yet  the 
longer  she  looked  the  less  impossible  it  appear- 
ed. Theories  are  excellent  things,  but  the 
finest  of  them  must  go  down  before  the  force 
of  an  uncomprising  fact.  Helen  would  have 
said  that  Philip  required  much  in  a wife ; she 
could  have  given  a long  list  of  graces  and  en- 
dowments essential  to  his  tastes  and  happiness. 

Yet  the  facts,  as  well  as  she  could  judge,  point- 
ed to  something  very  different.  Amelia  was 
much  improved  of  late ; perhaps  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  discern  beneath  that  pleasing 
manner  the  emptiness,  the  frivolity,  so  apparent 
to  Helen’s  clearer  gaze.  And  she  was  so  pret- 
ty, so  exquisitely  pretty ! Helen  felt  it  herself, 
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knowing  the  girl  as  thoroughly  as  she  did,  and 
Philip  would  feel  it  without  any  drawback,  any 
reservations. 

Well,  what  then  ? Admit  the  probability ; 
say  that  he  would  marry  her.  The  world  grew 
woefully  blank.  Helen  had  given  up  her  father, 
and  tried  to  be  content ; home,  once  so  dear, 
had  been  invaded,  its  happiness  exchanged  for 
care,  for  discipline ; she  had  accustomed  her- 
self to  the  renunciation.  But  Philip  had  still 
been  left ; he  was  her  friend ; 'there  was  still 
some  one  with  whom  she  was  first.  Was  that 
over,  too,  and  must  she  stand  entirely  alone  ? 
Her  courage  failed. 

Of  course,  it  was  likely  to  happen  some  time 
or  other.  Philip  would  marry,  like  other  peo- 
ple. But  she  had  not  thought  of  it  just  now. 
She  could  have  borne  it  better,  she  thought, 
had  the  object  of  his  preference  been  worthier. 
Yet  that  was  his  affair,  not  hers.  If  he  were 
content,  what  cause  had  she  to  be  dissatisfied? 
But  he  was  blinded  now  under  a spell;  how 
would  it  be  when  he  awoke  ? Perhaps  he  nev- 
er would  waken.  Against  this  view  an  im- 
patient sense  of  justice  immediately  protested. 
There  was  no  use  in  thinking  of  such  a thing; 
he  would,  he  must  understand,  after  a time,  the 
mistake  he  had  made. 

Such  thoughts  brought  up  the  old  subject  of 
her  father’s  marriage.  She  had  learned  then 
that  wc  must  let  those  we  love  be  happy  in  their 
own  way ; that  we  must  ever  stand  aside,  if 
they  so  elect,  and  allow  some  one  else  to  make 
their  happiness.  It  was  a hard  lesson — and  to 
be  repeated  so  soon ! But  was  it  to  be  repeat- 
ed ? That  was  the  question  she  asked  herself 
most  anxiously.  The  anxiety  misled  her  often, 
and  she  judged  what  she  saw  too  much  by  her 
own  previous  fancies.  As  for  jealousy,  in  our 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  she  would 
have  scorned  the  thought  of  such  a thing.  No 
sister  could  be  pleased  to  see  her  brother  throw 
himself  away;  the  best  sister  might  feel  rather 
hurt,  at  first,  when  she  found  herself  superseded. 
She  gave  no  other  interpretation  to  her  growing 
unhappiness. 

A constraint  came  upon  her  in  these  days ; 
she  was  ill  at  ease  with  Philip.  She  spent 
much  of  the  time  in  her  own  room,  lest  she 
might  be  in  the  way  of  the  two  others.  On  the 
same  principle,  if  guests  were  present,  she  de- 
voted herself  to  them  with  an  exclusiveness  that 
hardly  allowed  of  a stray  word  or  glance.  Some- 
times she  feared  her  caution  was  exaggerated  ; 
still,  any  thing  was  better  than  interfering,  or 
seeming  to  wish  to  interfere,  with  Philip’s  at- 
tention to  Amelia.  He  should  be  left  entirely 
at  liberty ; she  would  not  appropriate  to  herself 
a single  moment  that  he  might  choose  to  em- 
ploy otherwise. 

It  was  a dreary  time,  a gay  time,  the  young 
people  of  the  village  thought ; there  was  a great 
deal  going  on — picnics,  sails  by  moonlight,  and 
other  rural  pleasure-seekings.  To  Helen  it  was 
empty  and  tiresome.  Philip  had  changed,  too ; 
there  was  a gravity,  a distance  in  his  manner 


that  surprised  and  troubled  her.  Could  she 
have  offended  him?  She  hoped  not.  Still  it 
was  impossible  to  ask  him. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Macdonald  watched  the 
progress  of  events,  and  drew  her  own  conclu- 
sions— and  Amelia  flitted  about  in  the  sunshine 
like  any  other  butterfly. 

Philip  came  in  one  morning  with  a roll  of 
music  in  his  hand.  Helen  chanced  to  be  alone 
in  the  room. 

44 The  songs  have  arrived  at  last,”  he  said. 
“You  know  I sent  for  them  a week  ago.” 

44 I remember.”  She  was  not  likely  to  for- 
get, seeing  that  it  was  for  Amelia’s  benefit  they 
had  been  ordered.  “May  I look  at  them? 
New  music  is  almost  as  tempting  as  new  books.” 

“ Certainly.  They  are  all  good,  and  will  suit 
Amelia’s  voice,  I think.” 

44  You  admire  her  voice  very  much,  don’t 
you?”  asked  Helen,  as  she  glanced  over  the 
sheets. 

“It  has  some  admirable  qualities.  With 
cultivation  it  might  be  very  fine.” 

4 4 If  that  is  all, ’’said  Helen,  speaking  out  the 
thought  that  rose  in  her  mind,  44  there  will  be 
plenty  of  opportunities.” 

“Will  there?  I had  supposed  not.  I 
thought  there  w'as  very  little  opportunity  here 
for  careful  training.” 

“I  did  not  mean  here,  exactly.” 

“Where  then,  may  I ask?  Pray  tell  me. 
I am  interested.” 

Helen  wished  that  she  had  been  more  cau- 
tious ; still,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  make  any 
mystery  about  it.  She  would  go  on  since  she 
had  begun.  “I  meant,” she  said,  trying  to  re- 
sume her  old  manner,  44  that  w hen  you  took  her 
away  there  would  be.” 

“I  take  her  awTay ! I !”  he  exclaimed.  Ilis 
tone  expressed  any  thing  but  pleasure,  Helen 
felt. 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,”  she  said,  with  some 
pride.  “It  was  a heedless  remark — I certain- 
ly did  not  intcud  to  force  myself  upon  your  con- 
fidence.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  answered,  gravely.  “It 
is  a subject  on  which  I have  no  confidences  to 
make.  And  I will  not  trouble  you  to  select  for 
me  again.  It  is  enough,  I think,  for  you  to 
w ithdraw  yourself  as  you  have  done ; you  need 
not  be  anxious  to  prove  your  indifference  any 
further:  I am  sufficiently  convinced  of  it.” 

44 Oh,  Philip,  how  unkind  this  is!” 

44 1 suppose  so.  I odght  to  take  it  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  and  content  myself  to  be  turned 
over  to  any  one  you  consider  suitable.  A man 
should  not  be  troublesome  on  these  occasions, 
but  let  himself  be  quietly  disposed  of.  That  is 
your  view,  is  it  not?” 

Helen  grew'  desperate  over  such  perverse 
injustice.  4 4 Why  will  you  misunderstand  me 
so!”  she  cried.  “I  never  thought  about  in- 
difference— or  proving  any  thing — I only  want- 
ed— you  must  have  seen  I did  not  wish  to  be  in 
your  w'av and  she  paused  in  the  midst  of  these 
chaotic  sentences. 
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Philip  must  have  been  unusually  clever,  or 
perhaps  Helen’s  blushes  helped  to  elucidate  her 
statements.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  truth  de- 
classed itself  ere  long,  and  the  various  miseries 
which  the  pair  had  been  elaborately  construct- 
ing for  themselves  vanished  before  it. 

‘•What  did  I tell  you  ?”  said  Mrs.  Macdon- 
ald that  evening.  She  had  just  been  enlight- 
ening her  daughter  upon  the  great  event  con- 
fided to  herself  somewhat  earlier  in  the  day. 
4 4 I saw  how  it  would  be  almost  from  the  very 
first.” 

“ I know  you  did,  ma,  ” replied  Amelia.  Her 
usual  fluency  had  quite  deserted  her.  If  not 
capable  of  deep  affection  she  could  at  least  set 
her  heart  on  the  possession  of  any  thing  site 
fancied,  and  do  her  utmost  toward  obtaining  it. 
And  now  she  had  failed.  The  new  sense  of 
disappointment,  of  mortification,  quite  bewil- 
dered her.  She  left  the  room  without  another 
word.  I am  not  sure  but  that  her  pillow  was 
moistened  that  night  by  actual  tears. 

If  so,  morning  brought  comfort.  She  was 
too  sensible  a girl  not  to  bethink  herself  of  what 
was  Irft  in  the  sea.  Philip  might  have  shown 
better  taste ; how  could  she  help  saying  so  as 
she  made  her  morning  toilet  ? But  she  could 
give  him  up  better  to  Helen  than  to  any  body 
else  : Helen  had  a sort  of  claim  on  him  ; only 
it  was  provoking  that  she  could  not  have  said 
as  much  when  she  was  asked.  It  was  rather 
embarrassing  to  go  down  to  breakfast  and  meet 
the  happy  pair  with  her  own  secret  conscious- 
ness, but  the  step  once  taken  her  way  grew 
clearer.  Helen  wai  so  good  and  gentle  in  her 
happiness  that  Amelia  could  not  but  be  concili- 
ated. There  was  a delightful  interest  about  the 
wedding  - preparations,  and  her  own  share,  in 
them  would  not  be  unimportant.  She  was  first 
bridemaid — and  who  should  stand  up  with  her? 
That  was  left  to  her  own  decision.  She  should 
like  Fred  Dor  ranee ; but  here  a doubt  arose. 
Fred  had  been  rather  dropped  of  late  in  the  ex- 
citement of  another  pursuit,  and  he  had  not 
taken  it  in  good  part — had  seemed  to  stand 
upon  his  dignity.  Amelia’s  spirits  rose.  He 
must  be  brought  around ; and  the  little  diffi- 
culties of  the  enterprise  gave  back  to  life  all 
the  zest  her  disappointment  might  at  first  have 
taken  from  it. 

Days  and  weeks  went  by;  the  trousseau  gained 
and  grew.  Amelia  was  the  busiest  and  most 
helpful  of  assistants  ; the  lovers  held  long  con- 
ferences on  the  themes  that  interested  them 
most  deeply.  One  bflght  morning’  the  climax 
arrived,  with  all  attendant  items  of  w hite  satin 
and  icing,  orange  flowers  and  blushes.  Sally, 
allowed  cartc-blanche  for  once,  had  wTonght  won- 
ders that  amazed  herself.  Fred,  no  wiser  than 
the  rest  of  his  easily-led  sex,  had  been  only  too 
glad  to  be  brought  around.  It  was  a delight- 
ful occasion,  said  every  body.  Some  few  there 
were  who  thought  the  first  bridemaid  prettier 
than  the  bride,  though  wre  may  be  sure  Philip 
was  not  among  the  number. 

A newr  home  received  our  Helen ; one  where- 


in she  looked  for  perfect  happiness.  Could  she 
carry  over  its  threshold  a better  augury  for  the 
fulfillment  of  such  hope  than  the  spirit  wrought 
in  her  by  the  greatest  trials  of  her  early  life  ? 


THE  LOVE  ROMANCE  OF  BENJA- 
MIN WEST. 

SOMETHING  more  than  a hundred  years 
ago,  when  Philadelphia  was  little  more  than 
a large  village,  the  spacious  old-fashioned  man- 
sion of  Mr.  Shewell,  which  stood  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  was  of  the  aristocratic  class 
of  dwellings.  He  was  a proud  and  hard  man, 
and  thought  much  of  the  distinction  of  his  fam- 
ily, to  say  nothing  of  his  wealth.  At  the  time 
of  our  narrative  his  sister  Elizabeth,  an  orphan, 
was  a member  of  his  family,  and  dependent  on 
him  for  support.  She  was  never  a belle  in  the 
brilliant  circles  of  that  period,  for  her  beauty 
was  of  that  soft  and  touching  kind  which  wins 
gradually  upon  the  heart  rather  than  strikes  the 
senses  like  that  of  the  more  dazzling  order. 
She  usually  wore  her  dark  brown  hair  parted  in 
weaves  over  a low  white  forehead,  and  her  com- 
plexion was  of  that  clear  paleness  which  better 
interprets  the  varying  phases  of  feeling  than  a 
more  brilliant  color.  Her  eyes  were  dark  gray, 
and  so  shadowed  by  thick  and  long  lashes  that 
they  seemed  black  in  the  imperfect  light ; her 
small,  rosy  mouth  had  a slight  compression 
of  the  lips  that  betokened  determination  and 
strength  of  will.  The  superb  curve  of  her 
neck  and  the  rounding  of  her  shoulders  would 
have  enchanted  a statuary.  Her  nature,  too 
soft  and  clinging  for  the  role  of  leadership  in 
society,  had  yet  a firmness  that  promised  full  de- 
velopment whenever  called  into  action  through 
her  affections. 

She  had  already  come  into  collision  with  the 
iron  will  of  her  brother,  and  that  in  a point 
which  she  could  not  yield.  One  afternoon 
there  had  been  words  between  them,  such  as 
should  not  pass  between  those  so  near  in  blood. 
Mr.  Shewell  angrily  paced  the  handsomely-fur- 
nished parlor  where  the  stormy  interview  bad 
taken  place.  His  features  were  marked  by 
strength  bordering  on  hardness,  and  the  heavy 
frow  n on  his  brow  did  not  render  them  more 
prepossessing.  The  young  girl  was  seated  in 
an  attitude  of  deep  dejection,  and  wiped  away 
at  intervals  the  tears  that  stole  silently  down 
her  cheeks. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Shewell  stopped  before  her  and 
said,  with  a sternness  his  effort  to  speak  mildly 
could  not  overcome  : 

“ Once  for  all  I ask,  Elizabeth,  will  you  do 
as  I wish  ?” 

“I  can  not,  brother,”  she  answered,  looking 
up. 

He  had  been  urging  her  to  marry  a wealthy 
suitor. 

“I  have  told  Mr. my  mind,”  contin- 

ued the  young  girl,  encouraged  by  her  broth- 
er’s silence,  u and  it  is  not  to  his  credit  that  he 
should  apply  to  you  after  knowing  my  feelings.” 
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“ Elizabeth !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Shewed,  with  a 
violence  that  startled  her,  “I  will  know  the 
reason  of  this  obstinacy.  Once  my  wish  was 
law  to  you.” 

“ And  so  it  is,  and  so  it  shall  be,  brother,  in 
all  things  right.  But  I can  not  do  what  duty, 
virtue,  religion  forbid ; I can  not  utter  false 
vows — ” 

“ No  more  of  this  nonsense !”  cried  the  broth- 
er. “Your  duty  is  to  do  as  I counsel  for 
your  good ; your  religion  is  worthless  if  it 
teaches  disobedience  to  your  natural  protector. 

Mr. is  the  husband  I have  chosen  for 

you.” 

“But  I can  not  love  him,  and  therefore  I 
will  not  marry  him,”  answered  the  girl,  firmly. 

“Will  not?” 

“ No,  brother.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  whom  you  shall  not  marry, 
then !”  cried  Mr.  Shewed,  angrily.  “ The  beg- 
garly young  Quaker  on  wdiom  you  have  thrown 
away  your  affections ! Ha !”  as  the  girl's  face 
flushed  the  deepest  crimson,  “it  is  for  him  you 
have  rejected  the  excellent  offers  made  to  you 
within  the  last  year.  Now,  listen,  Elizabeth ! 
You  are  not  to  see  nor  speak  with  that  rascal 
of  a painter  again ! Do  you  hear  me  ?” 

“ I do,  brother,”  was  the  faint  reply. 

“Give  me  your  word  that  you  wid  never 
speak  to  him  again.” 

“I  can  not,”  she  faltered;  and  a violent 
burst  of  tears  choked  her  voice. 

“Go  to  your  chamber!”  cried  the  brother. 
“I  wid  take  care  of  you,  since  you  will  not 
take  care  of  yourself.  Not  a word,  but  go.” 
And  as  the  weeping  girl  quitted  the  parlor  Mr. 
Shewed  called  up  the  servants,  and  laid  his  in- 
junctions upon  them,  one  and  all,  to  refuse  ad- 
mittance to  “Ben  West,”  should  he  ever  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  door  ; and  on  no  account  to 
convey  to  him  any  communication  from  their 
young  mistress,  on  the  penalty  of  severe  pun- 
ishment. 

Elizabeth  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  wept 
long  over  her  brother’s  austerity,  wondering  w ho 
had  betrayed  to  him  the  closely-kept  secret  of 
her  love.  After  many  conjectures  her  suspi- 
cions fastened  on  the  right  person ; it  wras,  it 
could  be  no  other  than  her  rejected  suitor,  who, 
in  the  hope  of  furthering  his  own  views,  had  in- 
formed Mr.  Shewed  of  her  interviews  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  young  artist.  How  she 
hated  him  for  the  mean  betrayal ! How  she 
longed  for  the  moment  to  pour  out  on  him  the 
scorn  she  felt ! But  her  heart  was  made  for 
gentler  emotions  than  the  desire  of  vengeance, 
and  her  thoughts  w^ere  soon  turned  to  plan  liowr 
she  might  effect  a reconciliation  between  her 
brother  and  her  plighted  lover.  As  it  grewr 
toward  dusk  she  arose,  put  on  her  cloak  and 
hood,  and  bidding  a faithful  negress,  a slave, 
attend  her,  went  to  the  house  of  a friend  where 
she  had  been  accustomed  of  late  to  meet  the 
youth  to  whom  she  had  promised  her  hand. 

The  lovers  met,  and  parted  with  lingering 
pledges  of  affection  and  promises  of  truth — 


promises  that  through  all  changes  and  chances 
their  faith  should  be  kept  inviolate ; that  no 
interference  should  prevent  the  fulfillment  of 
their  vows  when  fortune  removed  the  bander 
that  now  interposed.  They  parted,  to  meet  no 
more  for  long,  long  years ; the  boy  artist  to  his 
toils  as  yet  unrewarded  by  fame  or  gold,  to  his 
dreams  of  a bright  future,  and  cheerful  hopes 
destined  to  many  a disappointment  ere  the  goal 
was  won  ; the  maiden  to  her  solitary,  secluded 
cherishing  of  the  one  dear  trust  which  alone 
gave  life  its  value;  to  sorrow"  and  strife  and 
trial,  wdiich  strengthen  and  purify  faith  in  the 
loving  heart.  It  w-as  late  before  she  reached 
home,  and  her  steps  had  been  watched.  The 
same  ungenerous  espial  had  followed  her  that 
evening  as  hitherto ; her  brother  was  informed 
of  her  interview  with  the  youth  he  had  forbid- 
den her  to  see,  and  in  his  resentment  at  w hat 
he  termed  her  daring  disobedience,  he  resolved 
on  measures  w’liich  should  subdue  her  spirit  to 
submission.  The  next  day  Elizabeth  found 
herself  a prisoner  in  her  own  apartments.  None 
of  the  household  wxre  allowed  to  approach  the 
room  save  the  female  slave  before  mentioned ; 
and  Mr.  Shew'ell  gave  notice  to  his  sister  that 
she  would  be  allowed  no  freedom  till  she  gave 
the  pledge  he  required — never  to  hold  inter- 
course with  young  West.  She  refused  to 
give  the  promise,  and  bore  the  durance  pa- 
tiently. 

Elizabeth  Shcwrell  w"as  the  daughter  of  an 
English  gentleman,  and  had  been  early  left  an 
orphan.  She  w-as  committed  to  the  charge  of 
her  wealthy  brother,  who  deemed  himself  the 
sole  and  rightful  arbiter  of  her  destiny,  and  had 
resolved  that  she  should  make  an  advantageous 
maich.  Though  not  naturally  an  austere  man, 
he  possessed  a resolution  that  nothing  could 
bend ; and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  his 
gentle  and  yielding  sister  could  offer  opposition 
to  his  will.  When  she  showed  symptoms  of 
having  a mind  of  her  own  on  a subject  involv- 
ing the  happiness  of  her  future  life,  her  resist- 
ance only  strengthened  his  determination  to 
control  her  decision.  “What  doe$  a young 
girl knowr about  marriage?”  was  his  mental  ob- 
servation. The  conviction  that  she  was  incap- 
able of  w ise  judgment  justified,  in  his  opinion, 
the  severe  measures  he  thought  fit  to  adopt, 
that  she  might  be  made  happy  in  spite  of  her- 
self. The  evil  of  imprudent  and  unequal  mar- 
riages was  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  who  had 
any  observation  of  life  ; it  would  be  his  fault  if 
he  permitted  a giddy  girfto  precipitate  herself 
into  ruin.  In  those  times  the  distinctions  of 
rank  were  as  impassable  as  in  the  Old  World. 
By  such  reflections  he  quieted  conscience  wrhen 
the  pale,  sad  face  of  his  sister  uttered  reproaches 
keener  than  w’ords  could  have  conveyed. 

Elizabeth  found  consolation  in  her  forced  se- 
clusion, for  the  faithful  negress  was  the  bearer 
of  many  a letter  between  the  separated  lovers ; 
and  absence  was  cheered  by  the  sweet  assur- 
ances contained  in  those  folded  treasures.  The 
maiden  trusted  and  hoped  on,  for  her  fond  and 
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true  heart  felt  itself  strong  to  overcome  all 
things. 

At  this  period  the  genius  of  the  youthful 
painter  was  hardly  known  beyond  his  own 
neighborhood.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  knowledge  that  artist-power  of  no  com- 
mon order  was  hidden  in  the  Quaker  lad  whose 
poverty  prevented  its  development,  awakened 
the  interest  of  a few  liberal  gentlemen  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York.  The  productions  on 
which  young  West  had  bestowed  most  labor 
were  purchased  by  them,  and  these  evidences 
of  bis  great  talent  inspired  them  with  a wish  to 
aid  him  further.  His  industrious  application 
to  the  art  to  which  his  life  had  been  consecra- 
ted with  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  his  pa- 
rents, enabled  him  in  a few  months  to  realize  a 
sum  sufficient,  as  he  thought,  for  a foundation 
on  which  to  begin  the  building  of  his  fortunes; 
and  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  patrons 
he  determined  to  go  and  prosecute  his  studies 
at  Rome.  His  spirit  lon§ed  to  breathe  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Eternal  City ; to  rejoice  in  the 
creations  of  the  genius  of  the  past.  On  the 
success  for  which  he  would  strive,  too,  depend- 
ed the  happiness  of  the  one  loved  being,  for 
whom  he  would  have  sacrificed  every  other 
hope  and  aspiration. 

Elizabeth  shed  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  grief 
over  the  farewell  letter  of  her  betrothed.  In  it 
were  portrayed  his  wishes,  his  aims,  his  plans  ; 
the  warm  coloring  of  youthful  hope  ■was  shed 
over  his  vision  of  the  future,  and  he  claimed 
her  promise  of  unchangeable  love  as  the  guid- 
ing star  of  his  life,  the  solace  of  his  toils.  IIow 
bright  seemed  the  prospect  I and  how  dimly 
were  discerned  the  clouds  and  storms  that 
might  soon  overshadow  it  1 

In  17G0West  sailed  for  Leghorn,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  July. 
To  his  biography  belongs  the  account  of  his  re- 
ception and  brilliant  success.  The  maiden  of 
his  choice,  on  his  departure,  was  restored  to 
freedom  and  society ; but  she  lived  only  in  the 
hope  of  reunion  with  him,  in  whose  rising  for- 
tunes she  rejoiced  because  they  brought  near- 
er and  nearer  the  day  of  tTicir  joyful  meeting. 

Five  years  passed,  and  West  was  established 
in  London.  His  fame  was  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  sovereigns  did  honor  to  his  genius. 
Independence  was  secured.  His  desire  now 
was  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  claim 
the  hand  of  her  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
him  in  every  change  of  fortune.  Letters  from 
his  American  friends  altered  his  purpose.  They 
informed  him  that  Mr.  Shewell  still  opposed 
his  marriage  with  his  sister,  and  that  she  could 
not  receive  him  at  her  own  home.  A plan  was 
proposed — somewhat  romantic,  but  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case — which  had  been  submit- 
ted to  Miss  Shewell,  and  met  with  her  approval. 
The  artist’s  father,  Mr.  West,  was  to  take  the 
young  lady  under  his  protection,  and  cross  the 
ocean  to  bring  the  bride  to  her  husband. 

This  scheme  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  lov- 
er, who  wished  to  save  his  betrothed  the  pain 


and  mortification  a struggle  with  the  will  of  so 
near  a relative  would  cause  her.  He  wTote  to 
his  friends  to  signify  his  glad  assent,  and  to  urge 
Miss  Shewell’s  immediate  departure.  He  w'rote 
also  to  Elizabeth,  describing  the  life  to  which 
he  should  introduce  her,  and  the  impatient 
anxiety  with  which  he  should  await  her  arriv- 
al. All  a lover’s  fond  hopes  and  blissful  ex- 
pectations were  poured  out  in  his  letters,  and 
earnestly  he  besought  her  to  hasten  the  hour 
when  their  long  separation  should  be  ended. 

The  course  of  their  true  love,  however,  was 
destined  to  another  interruption.  One  of  the 
letters,  by  some  uufortunate  miscarriage,  fell 
into  the  wrong  hands,  and  the  whole  plan  of 
her  flight  wras  discovered  by  her  brother.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  he  forgot  the  tenderness 
due  his  sister  in  his  resentment  at  what  he 
termed  her  obstinate  disobedience  and  duplici- 
ty toward  him.  Forgetful  that  past  harshness 
had  justly  forfeited  her  confidence,  and  that  he 
had  no  good  reasons  to  offer  for  a refusal  to 
sanction  her  heart’s  choice,  he  aimed  to  con- 
quer her,  as  before,  by  violent  measures.  Once 
more  the  fair  girl  was  condemned  to  the  soli- 
tude of  her  own  apartment ; her  sole  compan- 
ion being  the  female  slave  who  had  always  at- 
tended her.  This  injustice  roused  the  spirit  of 
Elizabeth.  In  trifles  her  nature  was  gelding; 
but  her  love  for  West  had  become  a religion  : 
her  duty  to  him  was  felt  to  be  paramount,  and 
she  wras  firm  as  adamant  where  principle  wras 
concerned.  Her  resolution  was  taken.  The 
negress,  in  the  confidence  of  her  young  mis- 
tress, was  the  bearer  of  letters  between  her  and 
the  devoted  friends  of  West  who  had  first  con- 
certed the  plan  of  her  going  to  him. 

Those  friends  were  Francis — afterward  Judge 
— Hopkinson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  William 
White,  afterward  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
particulars  of  Miss  Shewell's  escape  wrere  com- 
municated by  the  Bishop  himself  to  a grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Shewell,  a lady  of  acknowl- 
edged literary  ability,  and  distinguished  in  the 
society  of  the  town  where  she  resides.  She 
was  named  after  her  aunt,  Mrs.  West. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  friends  had  ma- 
tured a plan,  which  they  communicated  to  Eliz- 
abeth Shewell.  She  approved  it,  and  promised 
her  co-operation. 

It  wras  past  midnight,  and  a vessel  at  the  dock 
was  in  readiness  to  set  sail  for  England  In  less 
than  an  hour.  The  preparations  had  been  com- 
pleted before  dusk,  and  passages  engaged  for 
the  elder  West  and  a lady  who  was  to  be  brought 
on  board  late  that  night.  At  that  period  the 
custom  of  retiring  to  rest  early  prevailed.  The 
deep  silence  that  reigned  through  the  city  wTas 
unbroken  by  voice  or  footstep,  and  the  lights 
had  long  been  extinguished  in  Mr.  Shewell’s 
mansion,  as  four  or  five  men  wrapped  in  cloaks 
passed  cautiously  along  the  street  opposite, 
crossed  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
stopped,  looking  up  as  if  they  expected  a signal 
from  one  of  the  upper  w indow’s.  All  was  quiet 
and  dark ; the  faint  light  of  the  street  lamps 
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scarcely  serving  to  dissipate  the  gloom  in  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  recognize  each  oth- 
er’s features. 

They  had  waited  but  a few  minutes  when  a 
window  above  was  softly  raised,  and  the  outline 
of  a figure  might  be  dimly  discerned  bending 
from  it,  as  if  seeking  to  discover  who  stood  be- 
low. One  of  the  party  threw  up  a rope,  which 
was  caught.  A rope-ladder  was  drawn  up, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a short  time  was  again 
lowered.  Those  below  pulled  at  it  forcibly  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  securely  fastened,  and  then 
one  ascended  to  the  apartment  into  w’hich  the 
window  opened,  and  gave  his  assistance  in  fast- 
ening the  ladder  more  firmly. 

It  was  now  the  moment  for  summoning  all 
her  energies,  and  Elizabeth  stepped  upon  the 
ladder,  aided  by  her  companion,  the  negress 
having  been  dismissed  at  the  usual  hour  for  re- 
tiring, for  her  mistress  was  too  generous  to  in- 
volve her  in  difficulty  by  making  her  a party  to 
her  elopement.  The  descent  was  accomplished 
in  safety,  and  the  trembling  girl  was  received 
in  the  arms  of  those  who  awaited  her,  so  over- 
come with  fear  that  she  was  near  fainting,  and 
unable  to  articulate  a reply  to  the  anxious  in- 
quiries of  her  friends.  One  terror  possessed 
her  — the  dread  that  her  brother  would  be 
aw  akenei  by  the  noise,  and  intercept  them  be- 
fore her  escape  could  be  accomplished.  She 
made  eager  signals  that  they  should  be  gone, 
and,  supported  by  two  of  the  party,  wralked  for- 
ward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Her  strength 
might  not  have  held  out  for  a long  walk,  weak- 
ened as  she  w’as  by  alarm  and  anxiety ; but  a 
carriage  was  in  waiting  at  the  corner  of  the 
next  street.  Before  they  reached  this  the  noise 
of  hurried  footsteps  startled  them,  and  the  party 
hastened  w ith  their  prize  into  the  shadow  of  a 
narrow'  alley.  The  beating  of  the  poor  girl’s 
heart  might  have  been  heard  as  they  stood  thus 
concealed,  and  her  apprehensions  almost  dark- 
ened into  despair  as  the  irregular  footsteps  ap- 
proached. It  was  only  some  late  wanderers 
returning  home,  after  perhaps  a long  revel,  un- 
wonted in  that  city  of  orderly  habits.  When 
the  sound  of  footsteps  ceased  the  maiden  was 
borne  rather  than  led  along  by  her  friends  to 
the  carriage,  and  placed  securely  within  it. 
One  by  one  they  followed  her,  and  the  carriage 
w as  driven  fast  to  the  wharf  where  the  vessel 
lay  in  readiness  to  weigh  anchor. 

The  elder  W est,  the  father  of  Benjamin,  re- 
ceived them  on  the  wharf,  and  welcomed  his 
future  daughter.  The  weeping  girl  was  taken 
on  board,  and  conducted  to  the  cabin.  In  si- 
lent sympathy  with  her  feelings — natural  in  a 
situation  so  new  and  embarrassing — the  friends 
stood  around  her.  The  ship's  crew  were  busy 
on  deck,  and  in  half  an  hour  all  was  ready  to 
set  sail.  The  signal  was  given  for  the  departure 
of  those  w ho  had  escorted  the  fair  passenger ; 
they  took  a kind  leave  of  her,  speaking  w’ords 
of  encouragement  and  hope  that  the  future 
might  be  all  sunshine  to  one  so  trustful  and  so 
loving.  A slight  bustle  overhead,  a noise  of 
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cheering,  and  the  vessel  was  in  motion.  The 
danger  of  discovery  was  over ! 

Elizabeth  breathed  more  freely  as  the  bark 
that  bore  her  to  her  lover  glided  over  the  wa- 
ters, but  she  wept  still ; for  tears  were  the 
natural  vent  of  the  conflicting  emotions  that 
oppressed  her.  She  had  quitted  home  and 
country  forever ; had  abandoned  him  w ho  was 
nearest  in  blood,  and  the  friends  of  her  youth, 
to  enter  on  untried  scenes  and  encounter  un- 
known trials  ; to  meet  the  cold  gaze  of  stran- 
gers, who  might  judge  her  conduct  harshly ; 
perhaps  the  scorn  of  a hard  and  heartless  w'orld! 

Then  came  thoughts  of  the  lover  who  waited 
for  her,  and  she  half  reproached  herself  for  hav- 
ing lingered  over  the  sacrifices  made  for  him. 

The  moment  of  their  meeting ; the  bliss  that 
was  to  repay  her  for  years  of  hope  deferred  ; the 
bright  and  smiling  future.  It  was  a sweet  an- 
ticipation of  happiness,  but  her  heart  was  chilled 
to  think  of  the  dark,  cold  ocean  still  rolling  be- 
tween them ; the  weeks  that  must  pass  before 
that  happy  moment  arrived;  the  uncertainty 
that  hung  over  it,  and  might  dash  the  cup  even 
from  her  lips.  She  passed  the  night  in  the  al- 
ternations of  feeling  caused  by  such  reflections ; 
but  with  morning  came  more  pleasant  thoughts, 
and  the  kind  assiduity  of  Mr.  West,  who  strove 
to  cheer  her,  and  pointed  out  to  her  admiring 
observation  the  many  beautiful  and  brilliant 
things  to  be  seen  in  a voyage,  was  not  unre- 
warded. She  ceased  to  w*eep,  and  the  sunny 
smiles  that  animated  her  face  in  conversation 
with  him  she  already  regarded  as  a father,  show- 
ed a soul  susceptible  to  all  that  was  beautiful 
in  nature,  and  all  that  was  lovely  and  amiable 
in  social  life. 

The  voyage  was  a tedious  one,  the  vessel  be- 
ing delayed  by  storms  and  contrary  winds.  She 
anchored  safely  at  length  in  the  harbor  of  Liv- 
erpool. Many  people  were  on  the  wdiarf,  and 
there  w*as  no  little  commotion — for  the  arrival 
of  a ship  w^as  not  so  common  a thing  as  now — 
and  the  people  wrere  eager  to  hear  the  news 
from  the  colonies,  between  which  and  the  mo- 
ther country  discontents  had  already  arisen  to 
an  alarming  height. 

Amidst  the  scene  of  confusion,  the  shouting 
and  running  to  and  fro,  one  young  man  pressed 
forward  eagerly,  making  his  wray  through  the 
crowd  to  the  edge  of  the  pier.  lie  was  one  of 
the  first  to  spring  on  board  the  vessel  as  she 
touched  the  wharf.  It  was  the  painter  West. 

His  father,  wdiom  he  had  not  seen  for  eight 
years,  had  perceived  him,  and,  with  an  excla- 
mation of  joy  on  his  lips,  started  forward  to 
greet  him.  The  son,  unable  to  speak,  waved 
him  aside  with  his  hand,  gasping  the  single 
word  “Elizabeth?”  while  the  eagerness  of  his 
pale  face  expressed  the  questioning  more  earn- 
estly than  language  could  have  done. 

The  old  Quaker  pointed  toward  the  cabin. 

The  young  man  rushed  thither,  and  in  a mo- 
ment the  long-divided  lovers  were  locked  in 
each  other’s  arms. 

The  elder  West  had  followed  his  son,  and 
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saw  the  embrace  in  which  both  forgot  their 
long  years  of  cruel  separation.  Again  and  again 
the  joung  artist  drew  back  to  gaze  on  his  be- 
loved, and  clasped  her  again  to  his  full  heart. 

“ Hast  thou  no  welcome,  Benjamin,  for  thy 
old  father  ?”  at  length  asked  the  old  man,  who 
had  stood  quietly  for  some  minutes,  smiling  at 
the  joy  he  witnessed. 

41  That  I have,  father!1’  cried  the  son;  and 
a warm  greeting  was  given  to  the  venerable  pa- 
rent, who  needed  no  apology  for  having  been 
at  first  neglected.  The  happy  party  proceeded 
the  same  day  to  London. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1765,  the  wedding 
was  solemnized  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields.  The  lovely  young  bride  felt  that 
she  had  done  right  in  sacrificing  some  natural 
scruples  to  bestow  her  hand  on  him  to  whom 
her  faith  was  pledged.  The  years  that  had 
flown  since  their  parting  had  added  intellectual 
grace  to  her  girlish  beauty  with  a touching  in- 
terest never  imparted  till  sorrow  has  chastened 
the  gay  spirit  of  youth.  As  she  stood  at  the 
altar,  the  meek  light  of  truth  upon  her  brow — 
her  eyes  beaming  with  the  gentle  and  loving 
expression  habitual  to  them — all  who  saw  her 
thought  so  beautiful  a bride  had  never  stood  in 
that  sacred  place. 

In  London  Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  the  special  patron  of  West.  By  him 
he  was  presented  to  the  King  as  a young  Amer- 
ican of  extraordinary  genius.  George  III.  re- 
ceived him  with  much  kindness,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  Queen,  with  whom  Mrs.  West,  “ the 
beautiful  American,”  as  she  was  called  at  court, 
soon  became  a favorite.  She  was  frequently 
sent  for  to  her  Majesty’s  private  apartments; 
and  the  charm  of  her  gentle  loveliness,  of  her 
artless  and  winning  manners,  and  her  cultivated 
mind,  thus  acknowledged  by  royalty,  was  owned 
through  the  circles  of  the*  proudest  aristocracy 
in  the  world.  Yet  this  universal  admiration 
and  the  smiles  of  fortune  could  not  spoil  so 
pure  and  childlike  a spirit.  Her  letters  writ- 
ten to  friends  at  home — still  in  the  possession 
of  the  family — breathe  on^of  the  kindness  of 
all  she  met,  and  in  particular  of  “ our  gracious 
Queen  Charlotte.” 

The  story  of  West’s  career  is  familiar  to  ev- 
ery reader.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  established 
through  his  instrumentality,  and  that  he  was 
honored  by  the  King  with  favors  the  most  lib- 
eral and  munificent.  The  exhibition  at  the 
Academy  of  the  first  picture  painted  by  West, 
at  the  command  of  his  Majesty,  established  his 
reputation.  In  1772  he  was  named  Historical 
Painter  to  the  King,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  unanimously  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  wife  had  nev- 
er cause  to  regret  that  she  had  given  up  her 
early  home  for  him. 

When  the  artist  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
a portrait  of  his  wife,  painted  by  him,  was  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  by  her  as  a peace-offering 
to  the  brother  who  had  never  forgiven  her  elope- 


ment. But  Mr.  Shewell  refused  to  look  upon 
the  picture.  Till  his  death  it  was  stowed  aw*ay 
among  the  lumber  in  a small  room  in  the  attic 
of  the  ancient  family  mansion.  This  closet  was 
the  play-room  of  the  grand-children,  and  one 
of  them  remembers  having  often,  in  her  saucy 
moods,  beaten  with  her  switch  the  “naughty 
aunty”  whose  “counterfeit  presentment”  her 
grandfather  could  not  bear  to  sec. 

The  sending  of  the  picture  was  not  the  only 
attempt  made  by  the  affectionate  sister  to  win 
back  the  brother’s  heart  estranged  from  her. 
But  her  letters  were  unanswered.  After  some 
years  Mrs.  West  wrote  only  to  her  niece,  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  author  Leigh  Hunt. 
By  the  next  generation,  however,  the  memory 
of  one  who  loved  so  much  is  cherished  with 
reverent  affection. 


THE  IMPRESARIO. 

I. — WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

AN  impresario ! What  can  that  be  ? Turn 
to  an  Italian  dictionary,  and  the  expla- 
nation will  probably  he  something  as  follows : 
1 4 Impresario — one  who  undertakes  a public  job  ; 
the  Manager  of  a Theatre The  latter  part 
of  the  definition  will  suit  the  present  purpose, 
extending  its  application  to  musical  affairs  in 
operas  and  conceits.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  special  at- 
tributes of  the  professional  impresario.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  particular  course  of  study  is 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  his  vocation ; wheth- 
er he  ever  or  never  was  under  the  fostering 
wing  of  alma  mater.  A thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business  should  include  experience  in 
pointing,  to  enable  him  to  judge  correctly  of 
the  scenic  effects  of  the  stage  and  expenses 
of  the  painting-room ; taste  in  music  and  the 
drama,  correct  appreciation  of  the  abilities  of 
those  to  be  engaged,  whether  singers,  actors, 
dancers,  or  instrumentalists ; and  if  he  would 
properly  economize,  he  should  have  an  acute 
idea  of  the  value  of  silks,  satins,  and  other  ar- 
ticles required  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe. 

The  impresario  is  an  anomaly  — never  at 
rest,  yet  an  idle  man ; anxious,  yet  at  ease ; the 
despotic  ruler  and  the  submissive  slave.  Would 
you  see  the  impresario  in  trouble — a cloud  of 
thunder  on  his  brow — the  victim  of  despair? 
Watch  him  when  he  hears  that  his  popular 
primo  tenor e or  favorite  prima  donna  is  indis- 
posed. The  opera  which  is  drawing  crowded 
houses  has  to  be  changed  or  sung  by  a substi- 
tute not  attractive  to  the  public.  The  mana- 
ger may  for  a while  have  thrown  the  reins  of 
government  carelessly  aside,  a flourishing  ac- 
count from  the  box-office  having  increased  his 
gusto  for  the  good  dinner  at  which  he  is  com- 
fortably seated.  A delicate  little  note  is  hand- 
ed to  him — whether  from  a tenor  or  prima  don- 
na does  not  signify,  they  both  indulge  in  simi- 
larly diminutive-sized  envelopes  ; it  is  opened ; 
the  manager  turns  pale  as  he  peruses  the  con- 
tents; a few  incoherent  sentences  escape  his 
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lips ; his  dinner  and  peace  of  mind  for  at  least 
twelve  hours  are  irremediably  ruined.  The  del- 
icate little  note  informs  him  that  a change  of 
opera  is  unavoidable.  The  soup  is  left  un- 
touched ; his  secretary  is  forthwith  dispatched 
to  summon  other  artists ; the  call-boy  runs  for 
his  life  to  the  printer;  instructions  are  given  to 
the  door-keepers,  scene-shifters,  in  fact  to  the 
entire  establishment,  to  prepare  for  the  emerg- 
ency. A bill  is  drawn  up,  expressing  the  re- 
gret of  the  “ Management”  (why  the  impresa- 
rio insists  on  calling  himself  the  “management” 
has  never  been  correctly  ascertained)  at  being 
obliged  to  announce  a change  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  evening.  The  secretary  returns, 
after  a furious  drive  to  all  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  finds  the  manager  pacing  his 
room  in  an  agony  of  disappointment  and  un- 
certainty. Sometimes  the  secretary  has  been 
successful ; sometimes,  however,  quite  the  re- 
verse ; and  the  impresario  is  left  in  what  is  popu- 
larly called  a “quandary.”  Indeed,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  abused  for  not  keeping  faith 
with  the  public,  although  it  is  not  his  throat  that 
is  sore,  and  he  would  willingly  sing  soprano, 
contralto,  tenor,  and  bass,  if  he  could  do  so  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  grumblers.  When  it  is 
considered  how  entirely  the  fulfillment  of  the 
announcement  of  an  opera  depends  upon  the 
health  of  the  sensitive  soprano  or  tenacious  ten- 
or, it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  disappointments 
arc  not  more  frequent,  and  that  an  enterprising 
impresario  can  at  any  time  enjoy  his  dinner 
undisturbed. 

Prudence  dictates  silence  concerning  finan- 
cial matters  on  the  part  of  every  manager.  If 
he  makes  money  it  concerns  nobody  but  him- 
self ; if  he  loses  it  the  less  it  is  talked  about 
the  better.  The  fabulous  accounts  of  the  profits 
and  losses  in  theatrical  undertakings  arc  usually 
circulated  by  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  their  true  character,  and  exaggerated  ac- 
cordingly. Theatrical  and  musical  affairs  seem 
to  be  favorite  topics  with  those  members  of  so- 
ciety who  delight  in  making  themselves  a name 
for  exclusive  information  on  questions  of  gen- 
eral interest.  Ry  these  valiant  knights  of  the 
long-bow  it  is  considered  quite  justifiable  to 
make  the  most  malignant  assertions  as  to  the 
private  life  of  qny  public  favorite,  singer  or  act- 
or, male  or  female.  They  will  tell  you  how 
they  know  for  a fact  that  Baroski,  the  tenor, 
was  unable  to  appear  last  week,  owing  to  his 
being,  as  usual , too  intoxicated  to  walk  across 
the  stage.  Although  less  conspicuous  in  his 
position  than  the  maligned  tenor,  the  impresa- 
rio is  not  exempt  from  these  attacks.  He  too 
has  his  traducers,  though  they  may  not  take 
sufficient  interest  in  his  doings  to  invent  stories 
personally  affecting  him.  Success  or  failure  is 
the  standard  by  which  he  is  judged.  If  tri- 
umphant he  is  the  cleverest  fellow  in  the  world; 
if  the  reverse  he's  the  greatest  fool.  In  either 
case  he  is  at  any  rate  as  necessary  a part  of 
any  public  performance  as  music,  actors,  or 
singers. 


j The  transient  nature  of  impresario’s  “stock 
j in  trade”  is  the  most  melancholy  feature  of  his 
calling.  Evanescence  would  seem  to  be  as  in- 
separable an  attribute  of  the  fame  of  all  w ho  are 
' in  any  way  connected  with  music  or  the  drama 
as  it  is  of  sound  itself.  It  is  the  study  of  a life 
to  acquire  a practical  proficiency  in  the  playing 
of  any  instrument  to  enable  the  musician  to  take 
part  in  the  important  performances  given  at  the 
present  day.  The  amount  of  musical  skill  col- 
lected on  these  occasions  is  marvelous  to  con- 
template. Immense  time,  practice,  patience, 
and  perseverance  are  necessary  to  qualify  the 
individual  players  and  singers  for  one  perform- 
ance of  the  “ Messiah.”  Yet,  from  some  cause, 
the  fame  of  musicians  seems  in  great  measure 
restricted  to  the  period  in  which  they  live.  In- 
numerable instances  might  be  cited  to  prove  the 
popularity  of  music  among  the  ancients,  although 
its  character  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  since 
most  of  the  books  which  refer  to  the  practice 
of  the  art  in  former  ages  are  irrevocably  lost. 
Much  of  the  music  of  the  last  century,  even,  is 
fast  passing  into  oblivion.  The  names  of  Lulli, 
Porpora,  Law  es,  Ives,  even  that  of  Muffat,  from 
whom  Handel  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow'  entire 
movements,  and  many  other  popular  men  of 
their  day,  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  present 
generation.  Handel’s  Italian  Operas  and  oth- 
er dramatic  compositions  arc  now'  forgotten  ; 
while  his  oratorios,  which  were  almost  unheed- 
ed during  the  composer’s  lifetime,  are  those 
works  on  which  his  posthumous  fame  depends  : 
a proof  of  the  influence  of  time  upon  dramatic 
compositions,  and  of  the  comparative  immunity 
of  sacred  music  from  that  influence. 

If  such  be  the  case  with  the  composers  w ho 
leave  behind  them  tangible  evidence  of  their  ex- 
istence, how  much  more  so  is  it  with  singers  ? 
Who,  except  the  learned  in  antiquarian  lore, 
can  tell  us  with  any  historical  accuracy  of  the 
once  renowmed  Madame  Maupin,  as  remarkable 
for  her  fighting  propensities  ns  for  her  extraor- 
dinary vocal  powers?  And  yet,  if  the  state- 
ments of  one  historian  can  be  relied  on,  she  did 
more  to  achieve  immortal  fame  than  any  other 
vocalist  ever  attempted.  At  a more  recent  pe- 
| riod  two  vocalists,  Madame  Faustina  and  Ma- 
| dame  Cuzzoni,  by  their  rivalry  and  the  ardor 
of  their  partisans,  occasioned  serious  public  dis- 
sensions. And  Farinelli!  a gifted  singer,  an 
accomplished  artist ! Does  the  present  gener- 
ation care  to  know*  w hether  Farinelli  w'as  popu- 
lar in  England  in  1720,  and  that  be  w'as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  period  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  composers  of  the  more 
modern  school  have  produced  works  which  are 
beyond  comparison  superior  to  any  of  the  secu- 
lar compositions  of  the  older  writers,  and  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  imagine  any  revolution  in 
taste  which  would  cause  the  grand  productions 
of  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven  to  fall 
into  neglect.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Gliick  and  Piccini,  the  very  founders  of  the 
modem  German  and  Italian  schools — those  men 
in  whose  footsteps  all  their  successors  have  fol- 
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lowed,  the  models  from  which  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  studied — have  already  afforded  a 
striking  instance  of  the  apparently  immutable 
fate  of  all  composers  and  their  works.  No  lyr- 
ical compositions  ever  excited  so  much  public 
interest  as  those  of  Gluck  and  Piccini  in  every 
European  capital  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  In  Paris  they  were  upheld  in  an- 
tagonism to  each  other  by  their  supporters  with 
such  earnestness  that  in  1774  the  diversity  of 
opinion  between  the  Gliickists  and  the  Piccinists 
separated  families,  and  occasioned  serious  dis- 
putes at  court.  Now,  however,  their  music 
has  been  as  completely  superseded  by  that  of 
more  modern  writers  as  that  of  the  old  school 
was  by  their  own.  Every  period,  in  fact,  seems 
to  require  its  particular  style  of  music  just  as 
much  as  its  particular  style  of  costume.  Both 
are  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  strict  at- 
tention to  which  “spirit”  it  is  indispensable  for 
every  enterprising  impresario  to  pay,  if  he  would 
not  suffer  for  one  of  the  two  errors  the  public 
never  pardons — being  either  behind  or  before 
his  time. 

The  English  Government  takes  no  interest 
in  theatrical  or  musical  enterprise.  A manager 
can  conduct  his  own  affairs  as  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided be  gets  a license,  which  costs  but  a few' 
shillings  a month.  On  the  Continent,  however, 
it  is  quite  different.  There  the  manager,  in 
consideration  of  a sum  of  money  from  the  state 
in  which  his  theatre  or  opera-house  is  situated, 
has  to  submit  to  the  control  of  a superior  au- 
thority. The  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  for  in- 
stance, is  carried  on  by  an  impresario  who  is 
made  to  deposit  in  cash  the  sum  of  $100,000 
as  caution  money,  against  which  he  receives 
from  the  French  Government  $160,000  an- 
nually, to  which  the  Emperor  adds  $20,000, 
making  $180,000  in  all.  The  example  of  the 
Emperor  is  followed  by  most  of  the  nobility, 
who  subscribe  to  the  theatres.  The  French 
manager  has  the  use  of  the  theatre  gratis, 
but  is  made  to  sign  a cahier  des  charges  con- 
taining the  conditions  imposed  upon  him,  which 
considerably  reduce  the  value  of  the  annual 
subsidy.  He  is  obliged  to  grant  pensions  to 
the  artists  after  a term  of  service;  he  has  to 
produce  an  entirely  new  opera  in  five  acts  ev- 
en* year,  new  ballets  as  well,  and  he  undertakes 
to  keep  the  theatre  open  all  the  year  round. 
The  outlay  upon  a new  work  at  the  Grand 
Opera  is  rarely  less  than  $25,000,  and  that  sum 
is  often  exceeded ; all  the  scenery,  dresses,  and 
material  furnished  by  the  manager  remain  the 
property  of  Government.  A Commissaire  Im- 
perial is  appointed  to  watch  the  impresario, 
and  to  see  the  conditions  properly  carried  out, 
the  artists  paid,  etc.  On  satisfactory  evidence 
being  given  that  such  is  the  case,  the  manager 
receives  his  subsidy  monthly,  and  his  caution 
money  is  returned  to  him  at  the  expiration  of 
his  agreement.  The  maximum  receipt  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House  is  about  12,000  francs,  or 
$2400,  which  sura  was  taken  nightly  for  the 
first  one  hundred  representations  of  Meyer- 


beer’s “ Africaine.”  All  the  other  imperial 
theatres  in  Paris  are  let  upon  nearly  the  same 
system ; the  subsidies  granted  them  are  smaller, 
and  the  managers  have  in  most  cases  to  pay 
rent.  At  the  Opera  Comique  the  manager  is 
allowed  $50,000;  he  has  to  produce  fourteen 
original  acts  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  no 
translations  may  be  given,  and  the  theatre  is 
to  be  kept  open  throughout  the  year.  All  re- 
ceipts are  subject  to  the  tax  of  eleven  per  cent., 
known  as  the  droits  des  pauvres,  as  well  as  that 
of  ten  per  cent,  for  author’s  rights.  From  the 
Grand  Opera  the  author  and  the  composer  re- 
ceive the  fixed  sum  of  $100  a night  between 
them,  independently  of  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts. The  French  provincial  theatres  in  all 
the  larger  towns  are  allowed  subsidies  from 
their  respective  municipalities,  and  the  man- 
agers have  to  subscribe  to  similar  ^conditions  to 
those  stipulated  for  in  Paris.  In  Brussels  the 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  is  let  on  the  same  plan. 

In  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  are  managed  at  the  expense  of 
Government,  and  any  deficit  in  the  yearly  ac- 
counts (which  always  occurs)  is  made  up  out  of 
the  Caisse  particuliere  of  the  Icing  or  emperor. 

The  managers  are  paid  for  their  services, 
and  a hard  time  they  have  of  it,  what  with 
serving  their  royal  masters  and  conciliating  the 
many  interests  with  which  they  are  brought 
into  conflict. 

The  restraint  put  upon  an  impresario  in  Italy 
renders  his  position  still  more  irksome  than 
in  France.  The  Scala  and  Canobbiana  the- 
atres in  Milan  are  subsidized,  and  given  free  to 
some  impresario  wrho  will  undertake  their  man- 
agement upon  the  terms  required  by  Govern- 
ment. These  terms  are  most  humiliating , and 
it  is  surprising  that  any  one  with  any  money  and 
self-respect  will  risk  the  one  and  renounce  the 
other  in  such  a hazardous  undertaking.  The 
manager  has  to  submit  his  plans,  names  of  the 
artists  engaged,  and  the  operas  he  proposes  to 
produce,  to  a Committee  of  Management  ap- 
pointed by  the  State,  six  months  before  the 
commencement  of  the  performances.  Should 
he  fail  to  do  so,  the  Committee  have  power  to 
make  arrangements,  for  which  the  impresario 
is  held  responsible.  The  year  is  divided  into 
three  seasons,  during  each  of  which  certain  new 
operas  have  to  be  given.  It  is  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  the  chorus  shall  not  be  less  than 
forty,  the  orchestra  seventy-eight,  and  the  Bal- 
let Corps  fifty  in  number.  Government  in- 
spectors are  appointed  to  superintend  almost 
every  department  of  the  establishment.  Nu- 
merous arbitrary  stipulations  are  set  forth  in  an 
important-looking  document,  enough  from  its 
very  appearance  to  frighten  any  ordinary  im- 
presario, and  deter  him  from  grappling  with  it. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  several  competitors  for 
the  contract,  which  is  given  to  the  candidate 
who  undertakes  to  carry  out  the  conditions  at 
the  least  expense  to  Government.  As  in  the 
French  system,  the  manager  has  to  deposit  a 
sum  of  money,  os  a substantial  guarantee  that 
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the  artists  will  be  paid,  and  all  the  conditions 
fulfilled.  There  are  minor  theatres  both  in 
France  and  Italy  which  are  not  supported  by 
Government,  and  which  are  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate hands.  But  in  France  the  State  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  of  inspecting  the  accounts  of 
all  places  of  amusement,  for  the  purpose  of  tax- 
ation. 

According  to  the  dramatic  records  for  1867 
there  are  in  Europe  1584  theatres,  of  which 
France  has  337,  Italy  346,  and  Great  Britain 
150.  Although  many  complaints  have  been 
made  of  the  apathy  of  the  English  government 
in  matters  connected  with  music  and  the  stage, 
nevertheless  a theatre  in  London  is  generally 
good  paying  property. 

In  every  part  of  Europe  the  earliest  dramatic 
entertainments  w’ere  of  a religious  kind,  and 
were  called  Miracles  or  Mysteries , from  their 
subjects  being  the  miracles  of  saints  or  taken 
from  parts  of  Holy  Writ.  They  were  devised 
and  represented  by  the  monks,  whose  object 
was  by  practical  illustration  to  familiarize  the 
people  with  the  different  events  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  with  this  intention,  doubt- 
less, that  the  monks  turned  impresarios,  and 
endeavored  to  counteract  the  debasing  influence 
of  the  profane  mummeries  performed  by  jug- 
glers, minstrels,  and  buffoons  at  the  great  trade 
fairs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  “Miracle 
Play”  of  which  there  is  any  reliable  account 
w’as  given  in  the  year  1110,  and  is  known  as 
having  been  written  by  Geoffrey,  afterward 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  called  “ Saint  Cath- 
erine, ” and  was  acted  in  the  Abbey  of  Dun- 
stable. It  was  perhaps  the  first  spectacle  of 
the  kind  witnessed  in  England. 

As  learning  increased  and  was  more  widely 
disseminated  thb  example  of  the  monks  was 
followed  by  schools  and  universities  which  were 
founded  on  the  monastic  plan.  In  course  of 
time  the  trading  companies  commenced  per- 
forming miracle  plays.  Of  the  early  Scriptural 
representations  the  most  remarkable  collection 
is  that  known  as  the  “Chester  Mysteries,” 
which  were  exhibited  at  Chester  in  the  year 
1327,  a^tfie  expense  of  the  different  guilds  of 
The  first  piece  that  looks  like  a 
regular  comedy,  and  which  is  neither  Mystery 
nor  Morality,” was  “ Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,” 
written  by  John  Still  (subsequently  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells),  and  acted  at  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  1566.  Historical  plays  were  un- 
doubtedly extant  before  that  time,  and  pieces 
called  “Interludes”  had  been  introduced.  These 
latter  generally  represented  some  ludicrous  in- 
cident of  a familiar  kind  in  a style  of  the  broad- 
est farce. 

Originally  plays  were  performed  in  churches 
and  on  Sundays.  Early,  however,  in  Eliza- 
beth’s reign,  the  established  players  of  London 
began  to  act  in  temporary  theatres  constructed 
in  the  yards  of  inns ; and  about  the  year  1570 
one  or  two  permanent  play-houses  were  erect- 
ed. During  the  seventeenth  century  theatric- 
al performances  took  place  chiefly  by  daylight, 
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from  three  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
not  until  1765  that  Garrick,  on  his  return  from 
France,  introduced  the  present  method  of  illu- 
minating the  stage  by  lights  not  visible  to  the 
audience. 

It  is  often  made  a reproach  to  the  female 
sex  of  the  days  of  old  that  they  frequented  the- 
atres when  the  language  of  the  stage  was  unfit 
for  cars  polite.  The  dialogue  of  ancient  com- 
edies was  unquestionably  free,  and  probably 
obliged  the  ladies  of  those  days  to  wear  masks 
to  hide  the  blushes  that  any  extravagant  ex- 
pression might  cause  to  rise.  Hence  the  cus-j 
tom  of  our  fair  ancestors  concealing  their 
faces  when  they  went  to  the  play.  But  far 
greater  outrage  is  done  to  modesty  by  the  bal- 
lets of  the  present  day,  when  masks  are  out  of 
fashion,  than  by  any  words  that  were  uttered 
upon  the  stage  in  former  times.  Theatrical 
costume  seems  to  require  a censorship  as  much 
as,  if  not  more  than,  theatrical  literature.  It 
is  yearly  becoming  more  licentious.  Some  re- 
straint ought  certainly  to  be  put  upon  those  stage 
managers  who  arrange  our  pantomimes  and  oth- 
er spectacles  intended  especially  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  young  and  of  the  general  public. 

In  Paris  the  system  of  claque  exists  in  all 
theatres,  with  the  honorable  exception  of  the 
Theatre  Italien . At  the  Grand  Opera  the  pre- 
sent Chef  de  la  Claque,  M.  David,  is  a man  of 
importance  and  intelligence.  He  has  a staff 
two  hundred  strong  under  his  command.  With 
cunning  generalship  he  distributes  his  forces  in 
batches  of  ten  or  twenty  throughout  the  house. 

Each  of  these  he  places  under  the  surveillance 
of  trusty  lieutenants — men  of  caution  and  of 
superior  address.  He  occupies  a conspicuous 
position  himself,  and  conducts  the  applause 
with  as  much  care  and  precision  as  the  chef 
(TorcJiestre  directs  the  music.  It  won’t  do  to 
encore  a mor^eau  of  which  the  disinterested  part 
of  the  audience  disapproves;  but  when  there 
is  a chance,  and  the  applause  has  been  proper- 
ly paid  for  in  sterling  coin  of  the  realm,  then 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  claque  has  no  limit,  and 
the  success  is  a succcs  fou.  In  most  of  the  the- 
atres, the  claqueurs  sit  together,  and  generally 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  pit.  With  a little 
practical  experience  one  can  pretty  well  tell 
which  of  the  artists  on  the  stage  is  liberal  to- 
ward the  claque , and  which  the  reverse.  Old 
stagers — favorites  of  the  public — are  of  course 
more  or  less  independent  of  what  seems  to  bo 
such  an  ignominious  system;  and  sometimes 
one  of  the  actors  playing  an  inferior  part  ob- 
tains a more  enthusiastic  reception  than  the 
hero  of  the  piece. 

On  a first  night  the  claque  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  authors,  actors,  singers,  and  mana- 
gers. The  cfo/’has  long  and  serious  interview’s 
writh  the  impresario,  at  which  are  discussed  the 
different  “points”  that  are  to  be  distinguished, 
where  the  claque  is  to  laugh  loudly  or  express 
approbation  by  an  encouraging  bravo.  Au-  # 
guste,  David’s  predecessor  at  the  Opera,  insist- 
ed upon  all  first  nights  confided  to  his  care  be- 
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ing  sustained  a la  crescendo . He  used  to  de-  butant ; but  in  Italy  it  is  a trial  of  the  most  rig- 
clare  it  would  never  do  to  exhaust  the  in  flu-  orous  character.  A first  night  at  the  Scala,  in 
euce  of  his  efforts  upon  the  first  and  second  Milan,  is  proverbial  for  being  the  most  severe 
acts;  but  that  as  the  piece  progressed  so  should  ordeal  that  either  singers  or  composers  can  en- 
the  excitement  of  the  claque  increase,  until  the  counter.  In  no  other  theatre  in  Europe  is  an 
last  act  ended  in  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  his  audience  so  difficult  to  please,  so  summary  in 
myrmidons.  . its  measures,  ever  assembled.  The  Milanese 

Free  admission  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  u pride  themselves  on  the  severity  of  their  criti- 


claque,  the  tickets  being  handed  to  the  chef,  who 
disposes  of  them  as  he  likes.  Some  he  sells  at 
half-price ; others  he  gives  to  well-known  hands. 

Dr.  Veron,  a very  able,  enterprising  impre- 
sario, defended  the  system  of  claque  as  beiug 
necessary  to  encourage  and  animate  those  who 
appear  before  the  public ; but  it  certainly  seems 
a contemptible  institution,  as  it  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a means  of  deceiving  even  the  im- 
presario himself. 

Artists  belonging  to  the  imperial  theatres, 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  are  entitled  to  a 
pension  after  a certain  term  of  service.  But 
in  Italy  performers  work  harder  and  are  more 
poorly  paid  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country. 
Moreover,  they  are  there  exposed  to  the  tor- 
ments of  a petty  press,  which  levies  black-mail 
upon  them  to  an  incredible  extent.  Theatrical 
and  musical  journals  abound  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  village 
that  can  boast  of  a theatre.  They  are  as  rank 
in  their  profusion  as  weeds  in  a neglected  gar- 
den. Their  means  of  insuring  a circulation  is, 
perhaps,  peculiar  to  themselves.  Artists  re- 
ceive a volley  of  paper  missiles,  to  which — if 
from  ignorance  or  carelessness  they  neglect  to 
return  them — they  are  considered  as  subscrib- 
ers, and  held  accountable  to  pay.  Debutants 
are  the  objects  of  solicitous  attention.  An  an- 
ecdote is  related  of  a young  tenor,  with  a fine 
voice  but  an  empty  purse,  who,  being  about  to 
make  his  first  appearance,  and  desirous  of  se- 
curing the  good-will  and  protection  of  one  of 
the  journals  in  question,  called  upon  the  editor 
to  assure  him  of  his  intention  of  subscribing  to 
the  paper  whenever  his  resources  allowed  him 
to  do  so.  He  was  cordially  received  at  first, 
but  the  manner  of  the  literary  tyrant  changed 
perceptibly  as  soon  as  the  true  state  of  the  visit- 
or's finances  became  known.  The  singer  was 
earnest  in  his  appeal,  and  promised  faithful- 
ly that  the  subscription  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  first  installment  due  upon  his  engagement. 
After  a somewhat  protracted  interview,  assur- 
ances of  mutual  support  were  interchanged. 
The  dibut  took  place,  and  was  most  successful. 
It  was  noticed  by  the  wily  editor  in  the  follow- 
ing cautious  terms : “ Signor is  an  artist 

who  promises  much.  Before  recording  a de- 
cided opinion  as  {o  his  merits  we  will  wait 
and  see  whether  he  fulfills  our  expectations.” 
There  are  certainly  some  distinguished  excep- 
tions to  the  prevalent  character  of  Italian  the- 
atrical journalism — exceptions  the  more  distin- 
guished for  the  worthlessness  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

A “ first  appearance”  at  any  theatre,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  is  a serious  matter  for  a dt- 
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cism,  notwithstanding  ivhich  the  “Land  of 
Song”  has  of  late  years  forfeited  its  reputation 
for  excellence  in  music  and  the  drama.  Its 
best  singers  and  actors  are  rarely  heard  or  seen 
in  their  native  land.  As  soon  as  they  have 
means  to  do  so,  they  seek  their  fortunes  in  oth- 
er countries,  where  they  receive  better  pay  and 
are  better  appreciated.  The  result  is  that  the 
performances  in  Italy  are  inferior,  and  art  gen- 
erally is  in  a state  of  decadence.  There  are 
crowds  of  artists,  musical  and  dramatic,  but  al- 
most without  exception  those  at  all  above  me- 
diocrity are  to  be  met  with  any  where  but  in 
Italy. 

Contracts  are  entered  into  by  the  artists  en- 
gaged at  the  continental  theatres,  and  a heavy 
fine  is  payable  on  any  of  the  conditions  of  the 
engagement  being  broken.  A story  is  told  of 
Sophie  Crnvelli  when  she  was  singing  at  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  that  she  sent  to  the 
manager  to  say  she  should  not  sing  on  a certain 
occasion,  and  would  rather  pay  the  forfeit  than 
do  so.  During  the  day  for  the  evening  of  which 
she  was  announced,  the  director  of  the  theatre 
called  upon  her. 

“ Comment* Mademoiselle,  vous  ne  chantez 
pas  ce  soir?”  he  exclaimed,  after  the  first  greet- 
ings were  over. 

“Non,  Monsieur,  je  veux  me  reposer,  et  jc 
payerai  le  dddit.  Aprks  tout,  ce  n est  que  millc 
francs.” 

“ Millc  francs,  Mademoiselle,  vous  voiis  trom- 
pez,  e’est  dix  mille  francs.  Lisez  votre  en- 
gagement.” 

The  lady  was  completely  taken  aback : “Dix 
mille  francs ! Cela  par  example  est  trop  fort 
— je  chanterai.” 

The  salary  list  of  any  large  theatre  or  opera 
house  in  full  working  order  is  a terrific  docu- 
ment, and  presents  a sliding  scale  of  a very 
precipitate  character.  In  an  operatic  under- 
taking the  sopranos  and  tenors  of  course  stand 
first,  and  where  they  are  “ stars”  of  any  magni- 
tude, the  figures  opposite  their  names  are  very 
high.  Then  come  the  contralti,  baritones, 
basses,  seconde  donne,  secondi  tenori,  compri- 
marie  (or  the  soprano’s  “double”),  band  and 
chorus  (heavy  items),  conductor,  scene-paint- 
ers, dress-makers,  supers,  scene-shifters,  gas- 
men, carpenters,  box-keepers,  accountants,  and 
many  others.  This  list  is  long  enough  to  make 
the  most  enterprising  impresario  tremble  when 
he  thinks  what  an  army  of  dependents  he  has 
around  him,  and  how,  in  addition  to  their  sala- 
ries, he  has  to  find  money  for  rent,  advertising, 
authors,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  out  of 
the  nightly  receipts  or  his  own  pocket. 

In  England  engagements  in  the  “provinces” 
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arc  an  important  source  of  income  to  all  who 
make  money  by  contributing  to  the  amusement 
of  the  public.  The  “provinces”  are  at  once 
the  nursery  and  the  harvest-field  of  singers  and 
actors.  There  the  ambitious  tragedian  and  the 
rising  tenor  go  through  an  arduous  course  of 
practice  before  daring  the  ordeal  of  a Loftdon 
dtfbut ; and  there  they  return  to  be  received  with 
open  arms,  when  they  have  acquired  a reputa- 
tion in  the  metropolis.  The  provincial  theatres 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  London ; while 
the  concert  halls  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  other  towns  are  probably  su- 
perior to  any  buildings  of  the  kind  elsewhere  in 
Europe. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  advent  of  a 
musical  or  dramatic  London  celebrity  in  any 
provincial  town  was  looked  forward  to  and 
talked  of  as  an  event  of  public  importance.  In 
those  days  enterprising  impresarios  used  to  en- 
gage half  a dozen  singers  to  form  a concert 
party,  buy  two  traveling  carriages  to  carry  them 
about  in,  and  so  take  them  to  those  towns  that 
were  nearest  to  one  another.  But  the  difficul- 
ties, expense,  and  inconvenience  attending  such 
undertakings  prevented  any  but  the  most  saga- 
cious impresarios  from  adopting  this  plan.  Now 
these  early  musical  contractors  have  innumer- 
able imitators.  As  railways  have  multiplied, 
the  formation  of  what  are  called  Touring-par- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  giving  concerts  and 
operas  in  the  provinces,  has  become  the  busi- 
ness of  many.  By  those  who  are  struggling 
for  distinction  it  is  considered  A great  point  to 
get  taken  up  by  a manager  who  knows  all  the 
depths  and  shoals  of  honor,  and  finds  them  a 
way  to  rise — a sure  and  safe  one. 

To  make  up  a touring-party  requires  a certain 
amount  of  tact  and  experience.  The  impre- 
sario must  determine  w ho  are  to  be  included  in 
the  party,  estimate  the  expenses,  settle  upon- the 
route — quite  a geographical  puzzle — and  finally 
decide  upon  the  programmes,  if  concerts  are  to 
be  given.  The  latter  is  a perplexing  task.  The 
soprana  sends  her  list  of  scenas,  songs,  and 
grand  arias,  omitting  to  mention  any  duets, 
trios,  or  quartettes.  The  basso  suggests  a trio, 
which  on  trial  is  found  to  contain  a splendid 
solo  for  the  bass,  but  very  little  for  any  other 
voice.  The  tenor  has  a pet  ballad  which  must 
be  introduced  at  every  concert.  The  contralto 
objects  to  singing  the  second  piece  in  the  pro- 
gramme ; the  tenor,  basso,  and  soprano  are 
averse  to  the  same  position.  The  pianist  must 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  Number  2.  Then  the 
soprana  consents  to  6ing  her  grand  scena ; but, 
that  being  expected  to  make  considerable  effect, 
none  of  the  party  want  to  follow  her.  The 
tenor  indignantly  refuses;  the  basso  feelingly 
alludes  to  his  reputation;  the  contralto  con- 
tends that  two  female  voices  will  not  sound  well 
following  each  other.  And  so  on  through  the 
entire  programme,  which  after  much  consulta- 
tion is  at  length  completed. 

In  the  arrangement  of  an  operatic-tour  sim- 
ilar difficulties  are  encountered.  The  party 


must  be  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  operas 
to  be  given.  The  principal  singers  will  not  sing 
every  night,  and  w here  a company  includes  more 
than  one  great  attraction  it  is  desirable  to  divide 
the  forces,  allowing  the  favorite  tenor  to  sing 
alternate  nights  with  the  popular  prima  donna, 
and  giving  an  occasional  opera  irv  w hich  they 
both  appear  together.  In  order  to  effect  this  it 
is  necessary  to  engage  a double  company. 

Besides  the  casting  of  the  operas  the  impre- 
sario has  to  provide  dresses  for  his  party,  and 
these  cost  him  no  little  trouble  and  expense. 
Real  silks  and  satins,  costly  velvets  and  moiris 
antiques  alone  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
queens  of  song.  The  theatrical  wardrobe  of  a 
first-rate  opera-company  constitute  a property' 
of  no  little  value  to  its  owner,  but  of  very  little 
importance  in  the  opinion  of  any  body  else. 

Some  miscellaneous  extracts  from  the  jour- 
nal of  one  who  was  connected  with  such  tour- 
ing-parties as  have  been  described  may  be  read 
with  interest.  The  tours  referred  to  w’ere  made 
about  three  years  ago.  Whether  the  writer 
was  impresario,  tenor,  or  basso  is  not  of  much 
importance ; suffice  it  to  say,  he  was  certainly' 
neither  the  prima  donna  nor  contralto. 

IL— LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

Our  concert  party  numbered  eight.  The 
tour  was  made  during  August  and  September. 
The  first  concert  was  announced  at  Birming- 
ham, and  I was  requested  to  escort  the  prinm 
donna  to  the  station.  The  lady  had  arrived 
from  the  Continent  the  evening  before,  and  had 
hardly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  sea 
passage ; neither  had  her  companions,  one  of 
whom  she  was  nursing  tenderly,  while  the  other 
was  being  fed  by'»a  careful  attendant.  The 
lady  w'as  at  breakfast  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
when  I was  shown  into  the  room. 

“Bon  jour,  Monsieur— je  suis  pr£te,  comme 
vous  Yovez,  mais  e’est  trfcs  matinal  n'est-cc 
pas?” 

I replied  that  it  was  undoubtedly  early  to 
make  a call,  but  that  there  was  not  much  time 
to  lose. 

“Je  suis  h vos  ordres,  mais  mon  pauvre 
Jacko,  il  a e'td  si  malade  la  nuit,  il  faut  absolu- 
ment  que  je  le  soigne,  et  voilk  Bibi  qui  n’a  pas 
encore  fini  son  difje finer.  Pauvre  Bibi,  viens 
ici.” 

“Pauvre  Bibi”  was  a wretched,  half-shaved 
French  poodle,  and  Jacko  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a pet  monkey  that  the  charming  so- 
prano was  nursing  with  all  the  affection  she 
would  have  lavished  upon  a child. 

On  reaching  the  station  the  contralto  was 
introduced  with  much  ceremony  to  the  sopra- 
no. The  tenor — dressed  in  a very  newf  travel- 
ing suit,  with  a heavy  watch-chain,  from  which 
hung  “ charms”  of  every  fanciful  description,  a 
white  silk  neck-tie  fastened  by  a gold  ring  set 
with  precious  stones,  straw-colored  kid  gloves, 
and  the  very  tightest  of  patent  leather  boots — 
came  up  and  shook  hands  with  the  lady,  being 
of  course  saluted  by  Bibi  and  clutched  at  by 
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Jacko.  The  basso  was  smothered  in  furs.  He 
had  a far  coat,  a fur  cap,  far  boots,  and  was  in 
every  way  fitted  out  for  a severe  Siberian  win- 
ter. 

With  the  luggage  we  had  a huge  case  con- 
taining what  one  of  the  party  — Bottesini  — 
called  his  “baby.”  It  was  large  enough  to 
hold  any  number  of  babies,  and  was  the  case 
of  a double  bass.  The  impresario  became  anx- 
ious because  the  conductor  and  violinist  had 
not  arrived.  Presently  the  violin  appeared, 
carried  by  a most  remarkable-looking  little 
Italian,  short  in  stature,  of  sallow  complexion, 
with  hair  somewhat  h la  Paganini,  and  prodi- 
gious eyes,  of  which  he  made  good  use  to 
give  expression  to  every  word  he  said — they 
rolled  about  like  two  highly  polished  balls  of 
jet ; a genius  in  appearance  as  he  was  in  real- 
ity, for  it  was  no  other  than  Camillo  Sivori. 

It  was  an  awful  day  in  Manchester,  where  we 
next  appeared.  The  smoky  canopy  which  al- 
ways covers  the  commercial  city  was  thicker 
than  usual,  having  in  fact  turned  itself  into  the 
densest  fog.  A Manchester  fog  is  such  a fog 
as  is  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  You  go 
into  it  as  you  would  into  a mass  of  the  blackest 
soap-suds,  and  seem  to  wallow  about  in  it;  it 
seizes  you  by  the  throat,  saturates  your  hair, 
blinds  you,  chokes  you,  and  makes  you  feel 
more  uncomfortable  than  you  ever  did  before. 
Its  moister  particles  settle  down  upon  the  flag- 
stones, covering  them  with  a soupy  sort  of  mud, 
worse  to  walk  on  than  the  most  slippery  ice. 
Gas-lamps  glare  at  you  through  the  fog  with 
inflamed  eyes ; the  tall  warehouses  loom  through 
die  murky  air  like  huge  phantoms — you  try  in 
rain  to  trace  their  outlines — they  seem  to  melt 
into  illimitable  chaos.  The  houses  over  the 
way  are  invisible,  not  because,  like  the  Spanish 
fleet,  they  are  out  of  sight,  but  because  they 
are  in  the  fog.  All  vehicles  go  at  a foot-pace, 
and  the  voices  of  the  drivers  shouting  to  each 
other  as  they  slowly  feel  their  way  sound  like 
echoes  from  the  world  of  spirits.  Boys  go 
about  with  flaring  torches,  reeking  with  pitch 
and  tar ; they  insist  on  showing  you  the  way, 
and  spoiling  your  clothes  while  doing  so.  The 
ladies,  consequently,  were  excused  from  the 
rehearsal,  and  the  tenor  tried  hard  to  be  in- 
cluded among  them.  The  conductor  was  not 
much  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  but  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  A rehearsal  is  seldom 
very  amusing.  When  mistakes  are  frequent, 
when  the  flow  of  music  or  dialogue  is  interrupt- 
ed by  constant  repetitions,  when  the  conduct- 
or’s stick  is  heard  rapping  his  dissatisfaction, 
’listening  is  a weary  trial  of  patience. 

Apropos  of  rehearsals,  I once  gratified  the 
curiosity  of  a country  friend,  who  was  anxious 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  rehearsal  of  a 
ballet  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  London.  Mr. 
Green  (really  his  appropriate  name)  was  amazed 
at  the  active  exercises  of  the  graceful  coryj)h€es 
in  their  morning  “ robes  montantes He  gazed 
at  them  through  his  spectacles  with  an  eager- 
ben  akin  to  rudeness,  and  only  pardonable  from 
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the  novelty  of  his  position.  Wc  approached 
the  principal  danseuse^  being  none  other  than 
Cerito.  She  was  supporting  herself  against  a 
side-scene — and,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  it 
— was  stretching  her  legs,  working  them  up 
and  down.  I asked  permission  to  introduce 
Mr.  Green,  who  was  close  to  me. 

“ Charmce  de  fairs  votre  connaissancef  said 
the  charming  artiste,  still  holding  on  to  the 
side-scene  and  continuing  her  gymnastics. 

Mr.  Green  bowed,  but  said  not  a word.  He 
was  gaping  with  astonishment ; the  temptation 
to  increase  his  surprise  was  too  great  for  Cerito 
to  resist — with  incomparable  grace  she  popped 
the  point  of  her  pretty  little  foot  into  Mr. 

Green’s  open  mouth.  It  was  done  in  an  in- 
stant, and,  I fancy,  was  a caution  to  my  friend 
not  to  gape  in  future  at  a ballerina . 

Our  impresario  at  supper  was  in  unusually 
good  spirits.  He  gave  us  an  account  of  an 
evening  he  had  passed  at  Rossini’s,  in  Paris, 
just  before  the  tour  commenced.  After  de- 
scribing the  personal  appearance  of  Rossini 
and  his  performance  on  the  piano,  the  impre- 
sario continued : 

44  Seated  next  Rossini  was  an  elderly  lady, 
slim  in  figure,  and  somewhat  wrinkled  in  feat- 
ure. She  wore  what  is  called  a robe  montante , 
and  evidently  was  averse  to  crinoline.  She 
was  familiarly  addressed  by  some  as  Marietta. 

* Who  is  that  vivacious  matron  to  whom  every 
body  pays  so  much  attention  ?' 

“‘That,’  said  my  friend,  4 is  Madame  Tag- 
lioni.’ 

44  4 Not  the  Taglioni — the  celebrated  Sylph- 
ide?’ 

44  4 Yes,  the  same.' 

44 1 looked  again,  and  fancied  I could  just 
trace  a resemblance  in  the  elderly  lady  in  the 
black  silk  dress  to  that  portrait  of  a danseuse 
standing  in  an  impossible  position  on  one  leg, 
which  hangs  in  Mitchell’s  shop  in  Bond  Street, 
covered  with  the  dust  of  ages.  It  was  a diffi- 
cult task,  the  portrait  having  a robe  montante 
the  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  lady  wore 
who  was  before  me.” 

44  Talking  of  Taglioni,”  said  one  of  the  sup- 
per party,  44  do  you  remember  that  story  Veron 
tells  of  the  celebrated  danseuse  f' 

44 No,  I can  not  say  I do, "replied  the  impre- 
sario; “what  is  it?” 

44  When  Veron  was  manager  of  the  Opera  in 
Paris,  Taglioni  was  under  engagement  to  him. 

She  fell  ill,  and  declared  she  was  quite  unable 
to  dance ; her  knee,  she  said,  gave  her  the  most 
exquisite  pain  whenever  she  tried  to  bend  it. 

Her  husband  consulted  nil  the  doctors  in  Paris. 

There  was  no  bruise — no  external  appearance 
of  any  injury  whatever,  and  yet  the  talented 
artiste  was  wholly  unable  to  appear  in  public. 

It  ended  in  her  having  to  cancel  her  agreement 
with  the  manager.  Some  four  or  five  years 
after  Veron  says  he  happened  to  pay  a visit 
in  St.  Petersburg  to  Taglioni,  and  found  a 
handsome  boy  of  about  four  or  five  years  old 
running  about  the  room. 
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“ * Pardon,  Madame ,*  said  Veron,  ‘mats  a qui 
cet  enfant  V 

“ 4 Monsieur replied  the  lady, 4 c’ert  won  mu/ 
tie  genou . ’ ” 

The  campaign  of  the  opera  company  was  an- 
nounced to  commence  in  Dublin.  The  impre- 
sario had  formed  a very  attractive  party,  con- 
sisting of  about  fifteen  well-known  names, 
chosen  with  a due  regard  to  the  operas  he 
wished  to  give  being  efficiently  “cast.’*  In 
these  tours  Oroveso,  Bartolo,  Gubetta,  Don 
Pasquale,  Ferrando,  Banco,  Sparafucile,  Don 
Bucefalo,  Tristano,  Duke  Alfonso,  Macbeth, 
and  Leporello  are  sung  in  succession  by  the 
same  artist ; Adalgisa,  Sonnambula,  Nancy, 
Donna  Elvira,  and  Rosina  find  a representative 
in  the  same  prima  donna. 

Grisi  and  Mario  were  of  the  party.  The 
name  of  Giulia  Grisi  is  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
that  connects  the  Italian  opera  of  times  gone  by 
with  that  of  the  present  day. 

There  never  was  such  a marvelously-toned 
bass  voice  as  that  of  Lablache.  Rossini,  writ- 
ing an  account  of  the  first  night  of  “ I Puritani” 
in  Paris  to  a friend  at  Boulogne,  naively  de- 
clared it  wras  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  say 
any  thing  about  the  duet  “Suoni  la  tromba” 
between  Lablache  and  Tamburini,  for  he  was 
quite  sure  it  must  have  been  heard  all  over  the 
country.  In  private  life  Lablache  was  a most 
delightful  companion,  full  of  anecdote  and  rep- 
artee. His  power  of  facial  expression  wras  re- 
markable. I have  seen  him  portray  a coming 
storm,  every  phase  of  a tempest,  and  the  return 
of  fine  weather  by  the  mere  changes  of  his  coun- 
tenance— Grisi  sitting  opposite  to  him  at  table, 
and  commanding  the  appearance  of  the  differ- 
ent phenomena. 

His  traveling  about  was  always  a serious  mat- 
ter. No  ordinary  vehicle  was  safe  to  hold  him. 
His  enormous  weight  rendered  it  necessary  for 
his  servant  to  take  about  a chair  and  bedding 
for  his  especial  use.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a 
carriage  the  doors  of  which  were  large  enough 
for  him  to  pass. 

On  one  occasion  the  rehearsal  at  her  Majes- 
ty’s Theatre  terminating  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  before  his  brougham  had  come  to 
fetch  him,  a street -cab  was  ordered.  The 
cabman  looked  alarmed  when  his  prospective 
passenger  issued  from  the  stage -door,  and 
showed  the  test  which  the  vehicle  had  to  un- 
dergo. 

“Hell  never  get  in,  Sir,”  said  the  man,  de- 
spairingly, to  me,  as  I was  shaking  hands  with 
Lablache,  who  seemed  also  to  have  his  doubts 
upon  the  question.  We  approached  the  cab; 
the  door  was  wide  open.  Sideways,  frontways, 
headways,  backways  the  prize  basso  tried  to  ef- 
fect an  entry,  but  in  vain.  Without  assistance 
it  was  impossible.  Two  men  went  to  the  oppo- 
site side  and  dragged  with  all  their  force,  while 
two  others  did  their  utmost  to  lift  him  in. 

44  It’s  no  go,”  cried  the  cabman ; 44  hell  ruin 
my  cab.” 

One  more  effort.  A long  pull,  a strong  push 


I — a pull  and  a push  together — the  point  was 
gained — Lablache  inside,  puffing  and  blowing 
from  the  exertion.  But  the  difficulties  had  not 
yet  come  to  an  end.  Wishing  to  change  his 
position — he  had  inadvertently  sat  down  with 
his  back  to  the  horse — he  rose,  the  whole  of  his 
prodigious  weight  was  upon  the  few  slender 
boards  forming  the  bottom  of  the  cab.  Imag- 
ine the  horror  of  the  cabman,  the  astonishment 
of  Lablache,  and  the  surprise  of  a large  crowd 
which  had  been  attracted  by  the  terrible  strug- 
gle that  had  been  going  on,  when  the  boards 
gave  way,  and  his  feet  and  legs  were  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  road  1 The  driver  swore — Lablache 
grinned — the  crowed  roared.  No  scene  in  a 
pantomime  was  ever  more  ludicrous.  Fortu- 
nately Lablache  sustained  no  injury.  Had  the 
horse  moved  the  consequences  of  the  accident 
might  have  been  serious.  The  same  process 
of  shoving  and  pulling,  but  reversed,  was  nec- 
essary to  extricate  him.  Whether  greater 
violence  than  at  first  was  used  or  not  the  door 
in  this  instance  was  torn  from  its  hinges,  and 
the  cab  (previously  a good-looking  vehicle)  now 
presented  the  most  melancholy  appearance  of  a 
complete  wreck.  The  cabman  uttered  curses 
loud  and  deep,  but  w as  pacified  by  the  assurance 
that  the  damage  should  be  made  good,  and  his 
loss  of  time  remunerated.  I do  not  think  the 
great  basso  ever  again  attempted  to  ride  in  a 
public  cab. 

Perhaps  no  singer  ever  paid  so  little  atten- 
tion to  her  voice  as  Giulia  Grisi — none  whose 
great  dramatic  efforts  were  less  premeditated 
and  more  impulsive.  When  the  tw  o theatres. 
Covent  Garden  and  Her  Majesty's,  were  open 
some  seasons  ago,  I called  upon  a prima  donna 
of  the  latter^iouse,  and  found  her  reclining  upon 
a sofa,  with  a co!d-wrater  bandage  round  her 
throat.  “What’s  the  matter?”  I exclaimed, 
fearing  she  was  indisposed.  44  Oh ! nothing,” 
was  the  reply,  in  a very  low  voice,  “but  I sing 
this  evening,  and  am  making  preparation.” 
On  leaving  this  lady  “in  pickle,”  I had  occa- 
sion to  call  upon  Grisi.  Knowing  she  was  an- 
nounced to  sing  in  the  “ Huguenots”  that  even- 
ing, I was  uncertain  whether  she  would  receive 
me.  My  doubts  were,  however,  soon  removed 
when  I reached  the  house.  “ Madame  is  in  the 
garden,  Sir,”  said  the  servant,  as  I entered, 
pointing  to  where  he  supposed  his  mistress  to 
be.  I followed  his  directions,  but  tried  in  vain 
to  find  the  Diva,  who  presently  came  running 
out  of  the  kitchen,  excusing  herself  by  saying 
she  had  a new  cook,  to  whom  she  was  obliged 
to  give  instructions. 

In  no  other  country  does  a public  make  it- 
self so  completely  at  home  in  a theatre  as  in 
Ireland.  There  is  no  restraint.  They  sing, 
they  converse ; and  their  witty  remarks,  when 
not  too  personal,  are  amusing  enough.  Flutes 
are  brought  into  the  gallery  on  which  solos  are 
performed,  at  times  with  great  skill.  A gallery- 
singer  will  give  an  imitation  of  some  popular 
tenor.  Mr.  Levey,  the  lender  of  the  band,  is 
familiarly  addressed  ns  “ Lavey,”  and  affcction- 
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ate  inquiries  are  nightly  made  after  his  numer- 
ous progeny. 

When  Verdi’s  “Macbeth”  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Dublin,  the  long  symphony  pre- 
ceding the  sleep-walking  scene  did  not  alto- 
gether please  the  galleries.  The  theatre  was 
darkened — every  thing  looked  gloomy  and  mys- 
terious— the  music  being  to  match.  The  cur- 
tain rose,  and  the  nurse  and  doctor  were  dis- 
covered seated  at  the  door  of  Lady  Macbeth’s 
chamber,  a bottle  of  physic  and  a candle  being 
on  the  table  which  was  between  them.  Viardot 
(who  was  playing  Lady  Macbeth)  was  waited 
for  in  the  most  profound  silence — a silence 
which  was  broken  by  a voice  from  the  gallery 
crying  out — “Hurry,  now,  Mr.  Lavey,  tell  us, 
is  it  a boy  or  a girl  ?” — an  inquiry  which  nearly 
destroyed  the  effect  of  the  whole  scene  by  the 
commotion  it  created. 

The  second  opera  at  Dublin,  “La  Sonnam- 
btda,”  passed  off  much  as  usual,  except  the  last 
act,  when  the  tenor  for  a few  seconds  was  in 
greater  mental  agony  than  he  had  ever  in  his 
life  experienced.  At  least  so  he  assured  us  at 
supper.  The  cause  was  as  follows  : The  French- 
man wore  a wig,  of  which  Amina  was  either  not 
aware,  as  she  declared,  or  forgot  it.  In  the 
last  scene,  w hen  the  sonnambulist  awakes  from 
her  trance,  she  rushed  up  to  Elvino,  and  to  con- 
vince herself  of  his  reality  passed  her  hands  over 
his  face  and  shoulders.  It  is  a conventional  bit 
of  stage  business  in  which  all  Aminas  indulge. 
In  thi3  instance,  however,  the  stage  business 
was  a little  too  effective.  Amina  in  her  * ‘ gioia 
and  eager  inquiries,  “Sei  tut ” “ Ah,  m'abbraccia, 
Eicino  / ” put  her  hands  upon  Elvino’s  head,  and 
drew  his  wig  down  over  his  eyes.  He  turned 
instinctively  from  the  audience  to  settle  him- 
self, and  although  the  house  took  no  notice  of 
the  accident  it  made  him  so  unwell  that  he  felt 
even  worse,  he  said,  than  when  at  sea.  It  might 
have  been  a serious  matter  for  the  Mutant , as 
the  galleries  would  assuredly  not  have  forgotten 
the  point  whenever  he  appeared  before  them. 

A singular  incident  occurred  in  the  Cork 
theatre  during  a performance  of  “Norma.” 
Cnivelli  was  the  prima  donna.  It  was  a mat- 
ter of  difficulty  to  find  two  children  to  represent 
Nonna’s  offspring.  At  length  the  carpenter  of 
the  theatre  volunteered  his  two  little  daughters 
to  perform  the  important  parts.  Their  mother 
accordingly  brought  them  to  the  theatre.  They 
were  dressed,  and  instructed  how  to  conduct 
themselves  upon  the  stage.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  act  they  were  placed 
upon  the  couch  in  Nonna’s  dwelling — a railway 
rug,  I remember,  doing  service  for  the  skins  of 
wild  animals  on  which  Norma  is  supposed  to  re- 
cline. Their  parents  talked  to  them  long  and 
seriously,  petted  and  threatened  them,  to  insure 
their  proper  behavior.  There  they  lay  in  fear 
and  trembling  as  the  curtain  drew  up.  The 
number  of  people  in  the  house,  the  glare  of  the 
gas  lamps,  the  applause  and  shouting  of  the 
audience,  alarmed  them.  The  mother  and  fa- 
ther at  the  side-scenes  enforced  obedience  to  the 


commands  already  giveto  by  the  most  expressive 
gestures.  The  band  played  loudly,  and  Norma 
advanced  to  the  foot-lights,  giving  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  a violent  recitative.  Dagger  in  hand, 
she  then  rushed  up  to  the  couch.  This  proved 
too  much  for  the  children,  already  nearly  fright- 
ened to  death.  They  gave  a shriek,  tumbled 
off  the  conch,  and  toddled,  as  fast  as  their  little 
legs  could  carry  them,  off  the  stage  into  their 
mother’s  arms.  Cruvelli  sat  down  for  a few 
minutes  on  the  railway  rug  to  recover  herself 
from  the  effect  which  the  crisis  had  produced 
on  her  and  the  audience. 

Our  Diva  had  the  children  brought  to  her 
dressing-room,  and  insured  their  good  conduct 
by  words  of  kindness  and  handfuls  of  sugar- 
plums, the  latter  a still  more  efficacious  means. 

“ What  is  to  be  seen  at  Crewe  ?”  asked  Donna 
Giulia,  addressing  the  impresario. 

“Not  much,  I think,”  he  replied.  “I  be- 
lieve the  railway  station  is  the  chief  attraction.” 

“ Let  us  go  and  see  if  there  are  any  shops ; 
I want  to  buy  something  for  the  children.” 

This,  indeed,  was  Donna  Giulia’s  first  thought 
upon  arriving  any  where.  I often  wondered 
what  became  of  all  the  dresses,  toys,  and  nick- 
nacks  that  were  sent  home  from  every  town  we 
visited  during  the  tour.  Making  purchases, 
and  correspondence  either  by  letter  or  telegraph 
— very  often  both  on  the  same  day — seemed  to 
be  the  only  thought  of  the  affectionate  prima 
donna.  If  any  thing  prevented  her  receiving 
news  from  home  the  effect  of  the  delay  was 
immediately  apparent — she  became  silent  and 
thoughtful ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  more  letters 
than  were  expected  arrived,  her  spirits  were 
raised  in  consequence,  and  she  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  party. 

Grisi  never  failed  to  appear  when  she  was 
announced,  unless  really  prevented  by  serious 
indisposition;  no  singer  was  ever  so  loyal  in 
her  allegiance  to  the  public,  although  she  took 
delight  in  frightening  an  impresario  now  aud 
then.  It  is  an  innocent  amusement  often  in- 
dulged in  by  prime  donne.  When  in  Vienna  a 
few  years  ago  I met  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
tistes of  the  Karntherthor  Opera-house,  who  told 
me  she  had  sent  word  to  the  theatre  that  she 
should  not  sing  that  evening. 

“Not  sing!”  I exclaimed.  “But  you  are 
announced,  and  will  not  surely  disappoint  us  ?” 

“No,  I will  not  disappoint  you,”  replied  the 
fair  tantalizer,  “only  let  Mein  Herr  Dircktor 
think  so ; half  an  hour’s  4 bauchzwickeri  will  do 
him  no  harm.” 

And  so  it  is.  An  unfortunate  impresario  is 
sometimes  made  to  suffer  mortal  agony  from 
pure  love  of  mischief  on  the  part  of  his  torment- 
ors, who,  after  all,  rarely  do  him  serious  injury. 

The  termination  of  our  tour  was  celebrated 
by  a grand  dinner.  The  44  happy  family”  who 
had  traveled  in  such  pleasant  companionship 
separated  to  be  scattered  over  the  world ; and 
the  impresario  could  finally  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  complete  success  of  his  carefully- 
laid  plans. 
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v“  A BOWL  OF  BROTH. 

BABY — my  Baby  I was  jnst  a week  old,  and 
as  well  as  could  be,  said  its  father,  Drj 
Lamar,  sitting  by  my  bedside,  dandling  the 
little  soft,  furry,  velvety,  cushioning  thing  in' 
his  two  great  hands,  and  looking — vainly,  he, 
declared ! — for  a place  big  enough  to  kiss.  J 
“But  as  to  me,  that  was  another  matter;*” 
and  he  put  the  baby  back  into  its  little  warm 
nest  in  my  bosom,  and  sat  looking  at  me  with 
all  a husband’s  tenderness  and  a physician’s 
care. 

“ If  you’d  only  get  up  a little  appetite,  dear,” 
he  said,  “we’d  soon  have  you  up  and  around 
again.  But  you  never  would  eat  what  is  prop- 
er for  sick  people,  you  know ; you  remember 
telling  me  that  in  a very  early  stage  of  our  ac- 
quaintance— do  you,  Mrs.  Lamar  ?”  He  smiled 
down  at  me,  his  dear,  homely  face  bright  with 
mingled  amusement  and  tenderness,  and  went 
on  in  a half-bantering,  half-loving  way:  “I 
don’t  know  any  thing  better  than  to  try  the 
same  stimulant  for  a morbid  appetite  that 
proved  so  effectual  once  before.  Don’t  you 
think  you  could  eat  some  chicken-broth  if  I 
brought  it  to  you  in  our  bowl,  my  dear?” 

I could  not  answer  him,  for  my  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  and  my  voice  would  not  have  been 
steady — I was  weak  and  nervous  still! — but  I 
smiled  up  at  him  through  the  tears  and  he 
stooped  and  kissed  them  away,  and  said,  with 
a little  break  in  his  own  cheery  voice : 

“ Ah ! I thought  so ; I thought  that  would 
tickle  that  captious  little  palate  of  yours.  Very 
well  then ; out  I go  to  see  some  people  who  are 
worse  off  still  than  you,  little  mother!  and  on 
the  way  I’ll  just  ask  Annie  to  rummage  down 
the  enchanted  bowl  from  the  top  shelf  in  the 
china  closet,  where  you  keep  it  hidden  away ; 
and  I’ll  stop  at  market  and  send  up  a wee  bit 
of  a chicken  as  tender  as  your  own  little  chicka- 
dtidu  there;  and  at  twelve  o’clock  precisely, 
Jludam,  your  humble  servant  will  be  here  to 
administer  the  dose  in  person,  as  once  before, 
you  remember ; and  I’ve  no  doubt  we  will  find 
magic  in  the  cup  now  as  then.  So  good-by  and 
take  care  of  yourself  and  the  petite  poulet , and 
God  bless  you  both,  my  treasures ! ” 

With  another  long  kiss  he  was  gone,  and  I — 
I just  tucked  Baby  up  to  my  check,  and  neck, 
and  lips,  and  cried  like  a baby  my  self  until  the 
little  morsel  actually  opened  its  tiny  winking 
eves  and  stared  at  me  in  dignified  wonder  and 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  my  disturbing  her 
placid  reverie,  and  what  meant  all  this  fuss 
about  a bowl  of  broth. 

“Only  a week  old?” 

Well,  what  of  that  ? Every  body's  baby  may 
not  be  capable  of  expressing  surprise  or  curi- 
osity by  a look  at  that  age ; but  mine  did,  I am 
positive.  And  though  there  really  wasn’t  much 
to  tell,  I felt  it  was  hardly  fair  to  rouse  Baby’s 
interest  without  gratifying  it;  and,  besides,  I 
w as  $ure  she  would  understand  and  sympathize 
in  all  the  mingled  feelings  the  mention  of  that 
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old  china  bowl  brought  up.  So  while  nurse 
was  busy  making  the  broth,  and  papa  was  off 
taking  care  of  his  sick  people,  I just  turned 
Baby’s  little  rose-leaf  face  to  mine  on  the  pillow 
and  told  her  all  the  story  of  the  original  bowl 
of  broth. 

I began  at  the  very  beginning  and  told  her 
how  her  grandpapa,  who  would  have  been  so 
proud  of  her  and  would  have  trotted  her  to 
Boston  on  his  boot,  and  showed  her  the  little 
blacksmith  in  his  watch,  and  made  his  broad 
shoulders  a throne  for  her  little  majesty,  had 
died,  alas!  a long,  long  time  ago,  when  her 
mother  herself  w'as  not  much  more  than  a 
baby ; and  how  her  grandmother,  who  would 
have  knit  her  little  soft  lamb’s-wool  socks,  and 
nursed  her  on  her  nice  broad  lap,  and  peeped 
at  her  through  her  spectacles,  had  followed  very 
soon  the  husband  without  whom  she  could  not 
live. 

“ They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives , 
and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided And 
that  was  all  the  comfort  left  to  poor  little  me, 
in  my  cold  and  lonely  life  afterward  at  the 
house  of  my  guardian.  For  it  was  cold  and 
lonely,  though  they  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind 
to  me.  But  there  was  no  one  to  give  me  kisses 
from  the  heart  as  well  as  from  the  lips,  as  my 
mother  had  given  them  to  me,  and  as  I stopped 
just  there  to  give  them  to  my  astonished  and 
half- frightened  Baby.  No  one  to  joy  in  my 
joy  or  grieve  in  my  griefs;  to  be  proud  of 
me,  to  plan  for  me,  to  live  in  me,  as  a loving 
parent  does  in  a child — as  I felt  with  a thrill  I 
should  in  mine,  the  little  blue-eyed  darling! 
No  one  to  miss  me  much  when  I went  off  to  a 
far-away  boarding-school,  or  to  be  sorry  that  I 
was  not  coming  back,  perhaps  in  years  and 
years,  but  was  to  stay  there  as  a teacher,  to 
pay  for  what  I should  be  taught  myself. 

Ah,  it  was  a long,  dreary  journey,  Baby,  I 
said,  that  journey  to  school,  taken  all  alone, 
without  even  a pleasant  memory  or  a bright 
hope  to  keep  me  company.  And  I was  so 
frightened  — as  frightened  as  you  would  be. 
Baby!  for  I had  never  seen  one  any  more  than 
you — at  the  great  locomotive  monster,  with  its 
nostrils  breathing  out  fire,  and  belching  forth 
thick  clouds  of  black  smoke.  And  when  the 
horrible  creature  began  to  tremble,  and  pant, 
and  snort,  and  sprang  away,  uttering  its  wild, 
fierce  scream,  I jumped  from  my  seat  in  uncon- 
trollable terror,  and  sank  back  again  over- 
whelmed with  shame  at  the  amused  look  of 
the  more  experienced  travelers.  The  first 
hour  or  two  of  that  mad,  galloping,  clattering 
speed  was  a positive  horror  to  me ; for  I 
thought  every  moment  it  must  be  hurrying  us 
on  to  inevitable  destruction.  And  then  after  I 
got  used  to  it,  it  tired  me  so,  and  I fell  into  an 
unresting  sleep,  to  awake  to  the  still  drearier 
ending  of  a dreary  journey,  for  it  left  me  more 
alone  than  ever,  amidst  a crowd  of  careless  and 
curious  strangers. 

There  was  another  and  a longer  ordeal  for 
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your  poor  little  mother,  Baby.  Every  thing 
was  so  distracting  at  first  in  that  great,  noisy 
school.  The  bells  were  ringing  ail  day  long, 
for  what  I did  not  know — pianos  jangling,  class- 
es tramping  up  and  down  the  long  halls,  moni- 
tors and  teachers  issuing  innumerable  and  in- 
comprehensible orders — the  “old  scholars’*  find- 
ing rare  sport  in  the  bewildermont  of  the  new 
and  innocent  ones ; and  no  one  taking  me  by 
the  hand  and  kindly  helping  me  to  unravel  the 
skein  that  seemed  a hopeless  tangle. 

That’s  the  way  of  the  world,  you’ll  find,  Baby 
dear;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  the  best  in  the  end, 
for  it  makes  us  rely  on  ourselves.  I was  a mis- 
erable, nervous,  sensitive  little  coward,  I know; 
but  I must  have  had  some  patience  and  perse- 
verance, for  I kept  up  my  courage,  and  looked, 
and  listened,  and  imitated ; and,  by-and-by,  the 
rough  places  began  to  grow  smooth ; the  old 
girls  hdn’t  laugh  at  me  any  longer  for  disre- 
garding the  bells,  for  I knew  now  what  each 
brazen  summons  meant,  and  the  teachers  took 
trouble  to  explain  things  to  me  when  they  saw 
how  ready  and  willing  a learner  I was. 

For  my  guardian  had  coldly  told  me,  Baby, 
that  I was  to  be  the  “artificer  of  my  own  for- 
tune,” which  I knew  meant  that  I must  take 
care  of  myself  through  life.  So  I set  myself 
very  steadily  to  the  work ; and  though  I was 
tired  sometimes,  and — I was  going  to  say  home- 
sick, but  I don’t  mean  that,  for  you  know  I had 
no  home  to  be  sick  for — but  hungry-hearted,  and 
sad  at  my  own  loneness  in  the  world;  still  I 
worked  so  hard,  and  kept  so  busy,  that  I kept 
almost  happy  too.  And  if  my  heart,  and  my 
stomach,  too,  sometimes,  Baby,  when  the  po- 
tatoes were  smoked  or  the  bread  sour,  went 
fasting,  my  brain  was  full;  my  thoughts  and 
attention  were  kept  closely  occupied ; and  if 
there  was  still  no  one  to  give  me  good-night 
kisses,  I was,  at  least,  too  full  of  to-morrow’s 
lessons  to  lie  awake  and  cry  with  longing  for 
them  as  often  as  I used  to  at  my  guardian’s 
house. 

f Here,  I aver,  the  Baby  put  up  her  little  puck4 
ering  wrinkled  mouth  to  kiss  me  in  compensa-l 
tion,  and,  having  nearly  devoured  her  little  vel-< 
vety  morsel  of  a face,  I went  on,  much  refreshed,! 

\with  my  story.  5 

V Being  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
doing  all  I could,  I kept  on,  as  I told  you,  stead- 
ily at  my  work,  and  the  years  passed  by  quietly 
and  monotonously  enough,  but  not  unhappily, 
until  I grew  to  be  a “great  girl,”  as  they  called 
the  Seniors,  though  you  know,  Baby,  what  a lit- 
tle bit  of  a mother  I am  now,  don’t  you?  The 
last  school-term  for  my  class  came  and  ended ; 
the  grand  final  ordeal  was  passed ; the  white 
gradunting-dress  was  made  and  worn,  and  the 
blue-ribboned  diploma  was  placed  in  my  hand. 
It  was  with  a frightened  and  apprehensive  look 
that  I regarded  it,  Baby,  instead  of  the  proud 
and  satisfied  glance  with  which  most  of  my 
companions  surveyed  it;  for,  while  it  was  to 
ns  all  a badge  of  honor  worthily  earned,  it  was 
to  them  a token  of  freedom  from  labor,  a sort 


of  passport  beyond  the  confines  of  school-girl- 
dom  into  the  great  outer  world.  But  to  me  it 
was  a sign  of  servitude  far  more  irksome  than 
that  through  which  I had  just  passed,  a sort  of 
indentures  of  an  apprenticeship  to  the  weariest 
trade  on  earth.  For  at  the  close  of  the  inter- 
vening vacation  I was  to  exchange  my  role  of 
pupil  for  that  of  teacher;  my  girlish  ringlets 
were  to  be  imprisoned  with  a “ grown-up”  comb ; 
my  dress,  my  manners,  ray  whole  self,  were  to 
be  womanized;  and  I was  such  a goose,  Baby, 
such  a sensitive,  nervous,  cowardly  little  thing, 
that  I dreaded  the  change  unutterably. 

It  was  so  much  easier  to  learn  than  to  teach, 
so  much  pleasanter  to  obey  than  to  command, 
and  I never  could  learn  to  be  dignified  and  state- 
ly— you  will  have  to  get  that  from  your  papa, 
dear — but  loved  to  sit  on  low  seats,  with  my 
head  nestled  against  some  kind  knee,  and  even 
in  the  Senior  Class  was  called  the  “ blue-eyed 
baby.” 

So  you  may  know  how  I dreaded  to  assume 
the  state  and  the  responsibility  of  a teacher  in 
that  great  school.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it ; and  as  there  was  a debt  to  be  paid  I was 
glad  that  I was  able  to  pay  it.  So  I lengthened 
my  dresses  and  my  steps,  and  put  up  my  curls 
and  my  childhood  together,  took  my  seat  at  the 
teacher’s  desk  in  the  very  class-room  where  I 
had  so  long  occupied  a scholar’s  bench,  and  pre- 
pared to  act  my  ne>v  part  as  w'eli  as  I could. 

* “Quite  well  enough,”  said  the  lady  Princi- 
pal, encouragingly,  and  that  was  a comfort;  but 
I didn’t  like  it,  Baby,  for  all  that.  It  didn’t 
suit  me ; I had  lived  so  much  to  myself,  and  I 
felt  so  keenly  my  loneness  in  the  world,  that 
I seemed  to  have  no  affinity  with  the  care-free, 
thoughtless,  and  independent  young  misses  over 
whom  I was  placed  in  charge.  Indeed,  I think, 
though  I suppose  you  will  wonder  at  my  con- 
fessing it,  that  I was  positively  afraid  of  them. 
School-girls,  for  the  most  part,  are  such  a self- 
satisfied  class  of  society.  They  set  the  fashion 
in  waterfalls  and  hats,  in  crinoline  and  neck-ties ; 
they  are  immensely  dissipated  as  to  operas  and 
balls,  and  are  really  puzzled  to  choose  among 
their  hosts  of  attendants.  They  converse  loud 
and  flippantly  on  any  and  every  subject,  and  are 
never  at  fault  for  an  answer,  except  to  a ques- 
tion in  their  lessons ; they  have  a contempt  for 
any  thing  “slow”  or  “old  fogyish;”  and  that 
teacher  must  possess  rare  qualities  indeed  who 
manages  to  win  and  keep  their  respect,  unless 
she  be  as  careful  as  their  empty-headed  little 
selves  to  adjust  their  hair  and  their  dress  to 
every  caprice  of  fashion,  have  at  least  a suspi- 
cion of  an  engagement,  and  contrive  to  get  an 
invitation  out  once  in  a while. 

You  will  think  your  mother  foolishly  warm, 
perhaps,  Baby ; but  she  suffered  so  much  from 
the  slights  and  assumptions  of  those  terribly 
self-possessed  young  ladies  that  she’ll  take  pre- 
cious good  care  you  have  not  forgotten  how  to 
blush  by  the  time  you  are  fifteen,  and  do  not 
think  yourself  wiser  than  your  teachers  at  ten. 
No  indeed,  you  little  tender  soft  thing,  if  she 
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: has  to  wrap  you  up  in  cotton  wool  and  keep 
I you  in  a glass  case  all  your  life,  the  bloom  shall 
; never  leave  the  peach,  nor  the  dew-drop  the 
| rose,  while  you  are  her  little  treasure,  and  she 
\ has  the  charge  of  you! 

But  there,  darling,  you  needn’t  look  so  fright- 
ened, and  pucker  up  those  little  lips  into  a rose- 
bud ; I didn’t  mean  to  squeeze  you  so  hard,  and 
I sha’n’t  bring  you  up  for  a nun ; I shall  only 
try  to  keep  safe  in  your  breast  the  precious 
pearls  of  modesty  and  meekness;  and  now 
don’t  wrinkle  up  your  face  any  more,  for  I real- 
ly must  get  on  with  my  story,  or  the  china  bowl 
will  come  to  me  before  I get  to  it. 

Well,  I was  telling  you  what  agonies  I un- 
derwent that  first  term  because  my  hair  was  so 
curly  it  would  not  stay  put  up  in  womanish  fash- 
ion, and  because  I was  such  a dumpling  that 
my  scholars  would  persist  in  being  taller  than  I 
was.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  patronized  me  , 
w hen  they  had  given  over  rebelling  against  me ; 
and  I was  such  a sensitive  little  goose  that  I 
actually  went  in  tears  to  the  Principal,  one  day, 
and  told  her  I was  convinced  I could  never  be 
a teacher,  and  wouldn’t  she  let  ine  pay  off  my 
debt  to  her  by  looking  over  the  linen  and  mend- 
ing the  stockings.  No  slight  job,  every  week,  I 
can  tell  you,  for  a hundred  heedless  girls.  She 
laughed  at  me  and  scolded  me  both ; advised 
me  to  borrow  a little  self-complacency  from 
some  of  my  pupils,  who  had  plenty  to  spare, 
and  dismissed  me,  comforted  by  the  assurance 
that  she  considered  my  class  as  well  governed 
and  taught  as  any  in  school.  I knew  very  well 
there  was  no  teacher  who  worked  more  faith- 
fully ; and,  self-d  is  trustful  as  I was,  I could  not 
but  see  evidences  of  improvement  in  my  schol- 
ars ; but,  as  I told  you  before,  it  was  hard  work. 

I never  entered  my  class-room  in  the  morning 
w ithout  a nervous  tremor,  nor  left  it  in  the 
afternoon  without  a sinking  feeling  of  almost 
utter  exhaustion.  As  the  end  of  the  term  ap- 
proached it  grew  worse.  Preparations  for  ex- 
amination were  diligently  instituted ; the  teach- 
ers were  in  a fever  of  apprehension  lest  their 
pupils  should  not  do  them  credit ; poor  things ! 
they  knew  their  daily  bread  depended  in  great 
measure  upon  the  will  of  those  careless,  irre- 
sponsible creatures,  to  do  or  not  to  do  justice  to 
their  teaching.  The  girls  themselves  had  got 
worked  up  into  an  enthusiasm  about  their  les- 
sons almost  approximating  to  that  which  they 
felt  about  their  examination-dresses;  and  the 
great  school,  during  these  warm,  fine  days,  re- 
vsembled  a mighty  hive,  in  which  there  were  but 
few  drones. 

As  for  rae,  I was  in  a suppressed  fever  all  the 
time.  I worked  incessantly  from  morning  to 
night,  scarcely  taking  time  for  food,  sleep,  or 
exercise.  Almost  every  hour  not  required  by 
my  regular  duties  was  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  some  dull  or  indolent  pupil,  who,  roused  by 
the  general  excitement,  was  endeavoring  to  make 
up  for  past  deficiencies.  And,  meanwhile,  the  j 
days  grew  warmer  and  brighter ; the  Seminary 
grounds  blossomed  like  the  rose,  the  skies  were 


blue,  the  hills  were  green,  and  the  woods  at 
their  summits  oh!  so  cool  and  shadowy!  I 
used  to  long  sometimes,  with  a longing  that 
could  not  be  uttered,  to  escape  just  for  one  day 
from  all  this  heated,  unnatural  brain-life;  to 
rush  away  from  books  and  bells,  from  pupils 
and  teachers,  and  hiding  myself  in  some  dark, 
mossy  nook,  forget  the  jingle  of  pianos  in  the 
songs  of  birds,  cool  my  fevered  temples  in  the 
clear  running  brook,  and  lying  at  ease  on  velvet 
turf  once  more  realize  the  almost  forgotten  bless- 
ings of.  solitude,  silence,  and  rest. 

But  that  was  simply  a wild  dream  of  the 
overtasked  and  famished  senses,  utterly  fanci- 
ful and  unattainable  to  a boarding-school  teach- 
er in  the  last  half  of  the  term ; and  I had  not 
much  time  to  indulge  even  the  longing  in  my 
hurried  and  breathless  life.  It  was  my  “first 
appearance”  in  the  role  of  teacher ; I must  ac- 
quit myself  creditably  through  my  class.  This 
feeling  was  the  good  that  spurred  me  on  through 
all  my  waking  and  some  of  my  sleeping  hours ; 
and  though  in  my  heart  I felt  it  was  all  a wrong 
and  false  system;  that  “flowers  of  learning” 
forced  by  such  hot-bed  culture  would  soon  per- 
ish, while  the  injury  done  to  mind  and  body  in 
the  forcing  process  would  perhaps  live  forever ; 
still  I was  but  a part  of  the  great  machinery 
that  turned  our  human  mill,  and  I could  not 
choose  but  revolve  with  the  rest.  Only  one 
other  thing  is  sure  and  certain,  which  I’ll  tell 
you  just  here,  Baby ; you  will  never  go,  while 
I live,  to  such  a great  Pangandrum  of  a school 
as  that ! 

Weil,  it  went  on  in  this  way,  day  after  day, 
and  now  the  last  month  had  come,  and  all  our 
efforts  were  redoubled.  But  the  end  was  near- 
er at  hand  for  me  than  I thought.  How  well 
I remember  the  very  last  time  I met  my  class — 
as  pupils,  at  least ! It  was  at  night — after  eight 
o’clock  of  a burning  July  evening.  The  girls 
had  had  an  unusually  difficult  lesson  in  Geometiy 
that  day ; and,  by-the-way,  Baby,  I don’t  care 
in  the  least  if  you  never  see  a Legendre  ! They 
had  failed,  and  I had  told  them  they  must  re- 
cite it  again  after  tea — I had  not  a leisure  mo- 
ment before.  They  were  quite  willing  to  do 
this,  and  eight  o’clock  found  us  all  assembled 
in  the  great  school-room — the  girls  at  one  end, 
ranged  in  rows  before  the  blackboards,  and  I, 
at  the  Principal’s  own  desk  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, as  far  apart  as  possible,  for  the  prac- 
ticing of  our  voices  for  the  dread  Examination. 

I remember  well  what  a strange,  almost  weird 
scene  it  was ; the  vast  hall,  all  in  shadow  but 
for  the  pale  flickering  light  of  the  candles  which 
each  girl  had  brought  from  her  bedroom,  and 
which  served  to  illuminate  sufficiently  for  their 
purposes  the  blackboards  on  which  they  were 
drawing  dead  white  lines  that  looked  like  cab- 
alistic signs;  the  dark  shapes  of  desks  and 
forms  looming  up  in  the  central  blackness  ; the 
silence  and  the  close  - heated  smell ; and  the 
ghostly  pallor  of  each  girl’s  anxious  face  as  she 
waited  for  the  questions  which  were  to  test 
again  her  hard-earned  knowledge. 
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I remember  beginning  the  lesson,  asking 
questions  mechanically,  and  listening  in  a be- 
wildcrcd  and  uncomprehending  sort  of  y&y  as 
one  after  another  recited  and  took  her  seat  with  a 
long-drawn  breath  of  relief.  I remember  being 
conscious  all  the  time  of  a trembling  in  my  limbs, 
and  a racking  pain  in  my  temples ; it  seemed  as 
if  something  were  being  wound  up  with  a screw 
in  my  head,  and  the  noise  of  the  screwing  pre- 
vented my  hearing  distinctly  what  the  girls 
were  saying.  I was  about  to  bid  them  wait  a 
moment  till  it  should  be  done,  when  ail  of  a 
sudden  it  gave  a tight,  final  snap,  with  a jerk 
that  made  me  lose  my  balance.  I was  con- 
scious of  throwing  my  arms  out  in  vain  to  keep 
from  falling,  and  then  I knew  no  more.  I had 
fainted  dead  away. 

I lay  for  long  hours  in  that  deep  swoon,  and 
it  was  far  past  midnight  when  I seemed,  as 
in  a dream,  to  hear  strange  voices  near  me, 
and  opened  my  eyes  slowly  and  heavily  to  look 
about  me.  I was  in  my  own  room,  on  my  own 
bed ; by  my  side  sat  the  lady  Principal,  with  a 
troubled  and  anxious  look  ui>on  her  face,  and 
at  the  foot  stood  looming  up,  like  a gigantic 
shadow  in  the  half-lit  darkness,  the  ugliest 
man,  Baby,  I thought  I had  ever  seen.  It  was 
not  only  his  nigged  and  homely  face,  all  full 
of  deep  and  harsh  lines,  nor  his  great  bearded 
mouth  and  shaggy  protruding  brows,  nor  yet 
his  long,  wild-looking,  iron-graj  hair:  these 
were  frightful  enough,  but  it  was  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  that  really  terrified  me. 
His  stern,  deep-set  eyes  fastened  first  upon  my 
face,  and  then  upon  the  Principal’s,  as  though 
he  suspected  the  cause  of  my  illness,  and  felt  a 
physician’s  indignation  at  such  foolish  tamper- 
ing with  health ; and  altogether  his  whole  as- 
pect was  so  unpleasant  that  I shut  my  eyes  in 
horror,  and  drew  the  bed-clothes  hastily  over 
my  face. 

“Humph!”  he  grunted  out  in  a tone  harsh 
enough,  but  full  of  relief : “ not  a bad  sign  that 
— she  isn’t  gone  yet.”  And  then  he  began 
giving  directions  to  the  Principal,  while  I lay 
trembling  under  the  coverlet  with  the  thought 
that  I had  been  near  death,  perhaps  was  still 
in  danger  of  dying.  Of  course  I did  not  want 
i;  to  die ; I was  young,  and  life  w'as  sweet,  even 
though  it  was  rather  barren  and  empty;  be- 
sides, I knew  I was  not  fit  to  die,  and  I had 
been  brought  up  to  dread  the  grave  and  the 
judgment.  And  yet.  Baby  darling,  I was  so 
tired,  my  body  was  so  full  of  pain,  and  my  heart 
so  hungry  for  love  now  in  my  suffering ; it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  bo  so  sweet  if  I could 
only  go  right  up  to  heaven,  and  be  gathered  in 
my  mother’s  arms,  as  you  are  now  in  mine, 
precious,  and  nursed  upon  her  bosom,  that  I 
did  not  care  much  after  all  whether  I lived  or 
died,  and  felt  a dull,  sluggish  indifference  to 
every  thing  creeping  over  and  benumbing  me. 

I fell  off  soon  into  a heavy,  lethargic  slumber, 
and  awoke  next  morning  to  find  the  July  sun 
streaming  fiercely  into  my  unshaded  window,  to 
hear  the  disturbing  jangle  of  a dozen  pianos, 


the  everlasting  ding-dong  of  bells,  the  tramp, 
tramp  of  changing  classes,  the  whole  unend- 
ing and  inevitable  grinding,  and  clanking,  and 
droning,  and  buzzing  of  the  great  machine 
again  working  in  full  pow  er,  despite  the  absence 
of  one  poor  little  crank,  and  to  feel  as  if  my 
whole  body  was  being  consumed  in  a slow  fire. 

The  fever  had  got  hold  of  mo  now  without 
any  doubt,  and  I could  not  tell  you,  Baby,  if  I 
would,  and  I would  not  if  I could,  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  next  dreadful  weeks.  The  terrible 
pulse,  pulse,  throb,  throb  of  my  brain  seemed 
never  to  cease ; the  intolerable  pain  in  my  back 
changed  only  from  dull  to  sharp ; I was  con- 
sumed with  a quenchless  thirst,  and  devoured  by 
a hopeless  longing.  Every  body  w'as  kind  to 
me,  you  know',  and  felt  sorry  for  me,  and  teach- 
ers and  scholars,  and  soon  the  lady  Principal 
herself,  took  it  in  turn  to  sit  up  with  me ; but 
they  were  hurried  and  preoccupied  with  their 
own  pressing  work ; and  besides,  though  they 
liked  me  well  enough  and  pitied  my  sufferings, 
they  did  not  love  me,  and  oh,  Baby,  that  was 
w'hat  I craved  in  my  agony,  a kiss  from  the 
heart / 

One  who  was  with  me  much  in  those  days 
said  I used  to  rave  in  my  delirium  about  my 
mother,  and  beg  to  be  taken  on  her  lap  and 
loved,  and  lie  used  to  feel  sorry  for  me  — I 
seemed  so  alone  in  the  w orld — and  wish  more 
than  he  had  ever  wished  it  about  a patient  be- 
fore, that  he  could  relieve  me  from  this  fierce 
suffering  that  tortured  mind  as  well  as  body, 
and  see  me  begin  to  get  well  again.  This  w'os 
the  doctor,  of  course,  though  you  may  wonder 
at  it.  Baby  ; the  great,  ugly,  harsh-looking  doc- 
tor. I had  got  used  to  him  now',  for  he  came 
to  see  me  tw'ice,  and  sometimes  three  times  a 
day,  when  the  fever  burned  hottest,  and  though 
his  face  was  just  as  nigged,  and  his  form  as  un- 
gainly as  ever,  I did  not  fear  him  so  much,  for 
even  while  he  was  scolding  about  the  cause  of 
my  illness,  about  the  noise,  and  the  heat,  and 
the  lack  of  regular  attendance,  he  w'ould  touch 
my  pulse  as  gently  as  if  I had  been  a baby,  and 
many  a time  lifted  my  tired  head,  and  beat  up 
the  pillows,  and  laid  it  back  as  tenderly  as  my 
mother  could  have  done;  and  once,  when  the 
tears  gathered  in  my  hot,  dry  eyes  at  his  kind- 
ness, and  crept  down  my  cheeks,  he  took  out 
his  handkerchief,  a great,  6oft  silk  one,  and 
wiped  them  softly  away,  and  muttered,  “Poor 
child,  poor  child!”  so  pityingly  that,  although 
he  hurried  away  before  I could  thank  him,  I 
felt  very  grateful,  and  after  that  never  minded 
his  shaggy  eyebrow  s and  his  harsh  face  half  so 
much  again. 

I remember  one  night  especially,  Baby,  when 
he  was  strangely  kind  to  your  poor  little  sick 
and  lonely  mother.  It  had  been  one  of  my 
worst  days ; indeed  it  was  a terrible  day  to  ev- 
ery body ; the  heavens  seemed  one  great  bra- 
zen furnace  in  which  the  sun  burned  fierce,  a 
quenchless  fire;  the  earth  was  parched,  the 
leaves  scorched  and  withered ; not  a breath  of 
air  was  stirring,  and  the  heat  seemed  to  press 
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down  on  one’s  brain  like  the  red-hot  helmet  of 
the  Inquisition.  Every  body  was  nervous  and 
irritable  with  suffering,  and  as  for  me,  I was 
wild  with  delirium  all  day  long.  The  doctor 
scarcely  left  me,  for  ho  saw  the  crisis  was  at 
hand,  and  besides,  no  one  else  could  calm  me 
when  my  ravings  grew  too  wild ; so  he  staid 
patiently  in  my  little  oven  of  a room  all  through 
the  long  burning  afternoon,  and  only  when  the 
setting  of  the  sun  had  brought  relief  from  the 
intolerable  glare,  and  I had  dropped  off  into  an 
exhausted  sleep,  did  he  leave  me,  to  hurry  home 
and  snatch  the  refreshment  of  a bath,  a cup  of 
tea,  and  perhaps  an  hour’s  rest  on  a sofa. 

After  that  he  had  to  visit  other  patients,  and 
no  one  thought  of  his  coming  to  me  again  that 
night.  The  girl  whose  turn  it  was  to  watch 
with  me  had  taken  her  post  in  the  great  easy- 
chair  outside  the  door,  where  the  light  from  the 
candle  by  which  she  read  to  keep  herself  awake 
might  not  annoy  me,  and  the  breathless  hush  of 
midnight  was  over  all  the  vast  building,  when 
I awoke  from  my  heavy  slumber.  Awoke  in 
such  torture,  Baby;  delirious  no  longer,  but 
with  temples,  limbs,  nay,  my  very  flesh,  throb- 
bing with  such  exquisite  pain  that  it  seemed  to 
me  I must  And  relief  in  sleep  again  or  die.  I 
did  every  thing  I could  think  of  to  woo  back 
the  sweet  restorer ; but  it  was  all  in  vain  that 
I hold  my  eyelids  shut  as  if  with  a spring,  and 
tried  to  empty  my  mind  of  every  wakeful  idea. 

Every  thing  I had  ever  done,  seen,  heard, 
read,  or  thought  of,  seemed  to  come  back  and 
defy  me ; and  at  last,  as  if  in  mockery,  came 
the  memory  of  how  my  mother,  when  I was  ail- 
ing as  a little  child,  used  to  hold  me  in  her  lap  ! 
or  sit  beside  my  crib  and  sing  to  me,  sweet  old 
hymns  to  sweet  old  tunes,  “Rock  of  Ages,”  or 
“There  is  a fountain  filled  with  blood,”  until  I 
would  grow  soothed  and  calm,  and  the  pain 
would  seem  to  die  away,  and  sleep  would  come 
and  cover  me  up  with  her  soft  veil. 

It  seemed  to  me  now,  Baby,  that  if  some  one 
would  sing  to  me  those  dear  old  hymns  I could 
sleep  again,  as  when  a child ; and  I called  out 
sharply  enough,  I expect,  to  my  patient  watch- 
er: 

“ Sing  to  me — sing  to  me  quickly,  please.  I 
must  sleep  or  I shall  die,  and  nothing  else  will 
make  me  I” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  I grew  wild  with 
impatience. 

“ It  is  cruel,  cruel,”  I said ; “ I shall  die  if  I 
do  not  sleep,  and  you  will  not  help  me.  Oh, 
mother,  mother ! if  you  were  here,  you  would 
soon,  very  soon,  sing  me  to  sleep!” 

Still  there  wras  no  reply  from  the  tired  watch- 
er at  the  door  save  a long-drawn,  heavy  breath, 
which  showed  that  she  herself,  overpowered  by 
heat  and  weariness,  had  fallen  asleep.  But  at 
that  moment  a tall,  dark,  square  figure  rose 
from  a low  seat  by  the  window  and  approached 
my  bed. 

“ I will  sing  to  you,”  said  the  doctor’s  voice, 
in  a gentler  tone  than  I had  ever  heard  it; 
“your  attendant  is  asleep,  poor  girl!  as  you 


were  an  hour  ago,  when  I entered.  We  will 
not  disturb  her,  but  you  shall  let  me  take  your 
mother’s  place  to-night.” 

I was  dumb  from  very  amazement : I should 
as  soon  have  expected  sweet  sounds  from  a 
frog  or  a raven  as  from  that  Harsh-spoken  doc- 
tor; but  I turned  my  face  from  him  on  the 
pillow,  and  lay  quite  still,  and,  Baby,  he  sang. 
Sang  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  I were  in  heaven ; 
like  nothing  else  but  the  rest  of  heaven  seemed 
the  delicious,  the  blessed  repose  which  crept  over 
me,  as  I listened  to  those  deep,  tender,  mellow 
tones.  A man’s  voice  is  always  more  touch- 
ing than  a woman’s,  other  things  being  equal ; 
and  of  all  the  voices  I ever  heard  his  was  the 
most  touching.  Deep  and  sweet  and  low,  and 
brimful  of  sympathy,  those  perfect  tones  seemed 
fitly  wedded  to  the  perfect  tunes  and  words  he 
chose.  Never  had  I heard  my  long  time  favor- 
ites, dear  old  Brattlestreet,  plaintive  Olmutz, 
and  tender  Naomi  breathed  out  so  as  though 
heart  were  singing  to  heart  before ; as  I told 
you,  Baby,  it  was  like  nothing  but  my  dreams 
of  heaven. 

I lay  hushed  in  a delicious  calm ; I would 
not  have  broken  the  charm  by  a word  for  a 
world,  and  there  was  no  need  for  him  that  I 
should.  He  knew  he  was  weaving  the  magical 
web  of  oblivion  about  me ; and  he  went  on  with 
no  hint  from  me,  in  unwearied  patience,  sing- 
ing one  old  familiar  air  after  another,  wooing 
the  spell  of  the  sacred  past  to  w ile  me  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  painful  present ; and  slow- 
ly, softly,  sweetly,  the  blessed  sleep-angel  drew 
nigh.  The  pain  in  my  throbbing  temples  faded, 
as  it  were,  away ; a cool  and  dewy  cloud  set- 
tled slowly  over  me ; afar  off,  I seemed  to  hear 
the  echo  of  a golden  voice ; it  fainted,  faded, 
too,  and  I was  asleep.  And  just  as  he  began 
to  be  sure  that  the  charm  had  worked,  and  ven- 
tured to  leave  me  and  go  to  the  window,  the 
doctor  told  me  afterward  the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  blessed  rain  came  down  bringing  cool- 
ness and  freshness  to  the  parched  and  dusty 
earth,  and  life  he  said,  he  felt  it,  to  his  patient. 
He  left  me  that  night  assured  that  all  would 
now  be  well ; and  of  course,  Baby,  it  would  not 
do  for  me  to  disappoint  him,  you  know. 

So  I awoke  next  morning  like  a new  creat- 
ure ; free  from  pain  for  the  first  time  in  three 
weary  weeks ; and  though  feeble  and  helpless 
as  you,  my  little  one,  still  with  quite  as  fair  a 
prospect  of  rapid  improvement.  How  well  I 
remember  the  doctor’s  glad  look  when  he  saw 
me  that  day ! I had  never  seen  him  smile  be- 
fore ; and  oh,  it  made  such  a difference ! It 
lighted  and  softened  liis  whole  face,  and  gave 
him  such  a genial  and  kindly  look  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  think  him  ugly.  Indeed 
it  had  been  long  since  I had  found  him  so  hide- 
ous as  on  that  first  fearful  night,  and  now  the 
entrance  of  that  great  ungainly  figure,  the 
keen  glance  from  under  the  knotted  brows,  the 
warm  smile  behind  the  rough  mustache,  were 
coming  to  be  the  pleasantest  events  of  my  long, 
wearisome  day.  But  it  was  not  until  one  day. 
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after  I bad  begun  really  to  get  well  in  good 
earnest,  that  I found  out  how  thoroughly  kind 
and  good  he  was,  and  felt  that  hereafter  his 
homely  face  could  never  be  homely  again  to 
me.  As  for  you.  Baby,  I don’t  believe  you 
ever  would  have  thought  it  so,  and  I’ll  have  to 
give  you  a little  kiss  and  squeeze  for  your  quick- 
er appreciation  before  I go  a step  farther  1 

Well,  it  was  one  Sunday  morning,  a bright 
and  beautiful  Sunday,  and  the  last  of  the  term. 
I thought  it  a pity  that  any  one  should  remain 
at  home  on  my  account,  as  I was  so  very  much 
better,  and  so  I insisted  on  my  attendant’s  go- 
ing to  church,  and  composed  myself  for  a long 
quiet  morning  with  roy  Thomas  h Kempis,  and 
the  tender  and  serious  thoughts  he  was  always 
sure  to  bring. 

It  was  a lovely  morning,  as  I said,  and  the 
great  empty  house  was  still  as  a church,  so  that 
I could  hear  the  soft  rustle  of  the  trees  outside, 
and  now  and  then  the  sweet  song  of  a bird.  It 
was  very  pleasant,  this  unaccustomed  quiet,  and 
the  freedom  from  pain,  and  I lay  still  in  a sort 
of  delicious  languor,  reading  and  thinking  and 
listening  by  turns,  until  presently  a fresher  gust 
of  wind  blew  aside  the  curtain,  and  I caught, 
through  the  open  window,  a glimpse  of  the 
bright  blue  sky,  all  dappled  with  fleecy  clouds; 
and  all  of  a sudden,  an  irresistible  longing  awoke 
in  me  to  look  out  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  which 
had  been  hidden  from  me  during  all  these  weary 
weeks  of  pain. 

I had  not  yet  undertaken  to  rise  from  bed 
unaided,  for  the  fever  had  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  eat,  and  I was  as  weak  as  a Baby ; 
but  my  eager  wish  lent  me  strength  now,  and  I 
managed  very  well  the  getting  up  and  reaching 
the  low  seat  by  the  window.  It  shook  me  a 
little  though,  and  I had  to  stop  and  take  breath 
a moment,  and  in  that  moment  I resolved  that 
my  first  new  delightful  glimpse  of  the  outer 
world  should  not  be  from  that  window.  I re- 
membered it  looked  out  only  upon  stables  and 
offices,  with  just  a corner  of  the  yard,  and  my 
soul  longed  for  a sight  of  the  far  green  hills, 
reaching  up  to  meet  the  clouds  that  bent  down 
to  embrace  them.  This  I knew  I could  get 
firom  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and 
though  it  seemed  almost  as  long  a journey  to 
me,  Baby,  as  it  would  to  you  when  you  first  be- 
gin to  creep,  still  I was  encouraged  by  my  suc- 
cess thus  far,  and  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  reward  at  the  end. 

So  I got  up  from  the  window-seat,  resolutely 
dedining  to  look  out,  and  started  slowly  and 
carefully  on  my  pilgrimage.  What  a curious 
sensation  it  gave  me,  this  putting  my  feet  to 
the  ground  again,  and  trusting  my  weight  upon 
them ! You  will  know  all  about  it  one  of  these 
days.  Baby,  and  will  laugh  with  pleasure,  as  I 
did,  when  I found  I could  really  locomote  with- 
out assistance.  I got  along  famously  for  a 
while ; crossed  the  threshold  of  my  door,  stead- 
ied myself  by  the  baluster,  and  holding  on 
now  to  that,  and  now  resting  myself  against 
the  wall,  found  myself  presently  fairly  out  in  the 


midst  of  the  great  corridor,  and  only  a little  the 
worse  for  breath.  It  seemed  a terrible  jour- 
ney, that  long,  long  hall ; but  the  light  shone  in 
brightly  from  the  window  at  the  farther  end, 
like  a guiding  star,  and  I thought  of  the  hills, 
and  took  courage. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  I made  my  way  along, 
stopping  to  lean  against  the  wall  every  now  and 
then  when  my  knees  trembled  too  much,  and  at 
last  I was  within  two  or  three  yards  of  the  hard- 
won  goal.  In  my  eagerness  I made  a more 
hurried  and  less  careful  step  than  usual ; my 
heart  gave  a great  jump  of  fear,  my  breath 
failed,  and  my  strength,  and  I sank  in  a help- 
less heap  upon  the  floor. 

It  was  too  bad,  wasn’t  it,  Baby  ? You  shall 
never  have  such  an  experience  when  you  are 
learning  to  walk,  if  I can  help  it ! 

I wasn’t  hurt,  however,  only  perfectly  ex- 
hausted and  utterly  unable  to  move  hand  or 
foot.  It  was  a terrible  disappointment,  though, 
and  the  tears  would  come  in  spite  of  my  determ- 
ination not  to  be  such  a Baby  as  to  cry.  And 
then  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  thing  struck  me, 
and  I laughed  heartily  at  my  own  piteous  case ; 
and  the  mortifying  aspect  of  the  affair  occurred 
to  me ; how  foolish  I would  look,  sitting  there 
in  a heap  on  the  hall  floor  when  the  whole 
crowd  of  people  returned  from  church.  What 
a very  undignified  position  it  would  be  for  a 
teacher,  and  how  I should  dislike  to  be  seen  in 
such  a plight  by  those  giddy  girls ! 

But  what  could  I do  ? I waited  a little  till 
the  faintness  passed  away,  and  then  made  a 
great  effort  to  rise,  but  entirely  in  vain.  I 
could  not  lift  myself  any  more  than  you  can, 
Baby,  nor  even  creep  back  to  my  room,  which 
— you  may  laugh  if  you  please — I assure  you  I 
tried  my  best  to  do. 

So  there  I had  to  sit,  resting  my  head  against 
the  wall,  laughing  and  crying  by  turns,  and 
waiting  uneasily  enough  till  the  people  should 
return  from  church.  The  time  passed  very 
wearily,  and  much  as  I dreaded  being  found  in 
this  predicament,  it  was  a real  relief  when  I 
heard  the  great  hall-door  open.  I listened  ea- 
gerly, and  waited,  half-ashamed,  half-laughing, 
for  the  burst  of  surprise,  amusement,  and  com- 
miseration that  would  be  sure  to  come  when 
the  merry  crowd  should  rush  up  stairs  and  dis- 
cover me ; but  to  my  consternation  I heard,  in- 
stead of  the  rustle  and  bustle  of  the  girls’  en- 
trance, a slow  and  rather  ponderous  tread, 
unmistakably  masculine,  and  undoubtedly  the 
doctor  s,  coming  along  the  hall,  nearer,  nearer, 
up  the  broad  staircase,  one  step  at  a time,  and 
at  length  stopping  at  my  own  door ! 

I listened  breathlessly  to  hear  what  he  would 
do  on  finding  the  room  empty,  hoping  he  would 
not  find  me,  and  holding  my  breath  to  make  no 
noise.  I heard  him  mutter  gruffly,  “ Humph! 
that’s  the  way  my  orders  are  obeyed !”  and  then 
the  creak  of  his  boots,  as  he  turned  from  the 
door,  and  stood  irresolute  for  a moment  in  the 
hall. 

“ I’d  like  to  know  into  which  of  these  nests 
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the  bird  has  flown  any  how,”  I heard  him  mut- 
ter, and  then  one  door  after  another  all  along 
the  corridor  was  opened  and  shut.  “ Not  here 
— nor  here — nor  here  ; nobody  any  where — like 
the  land  of  the  dead!”  he  went  on  growling  to 
himself,  pursuing  his  investigations  meanwhile 
in  the  most  audacious  way,  and  every  moment 
drawing  nearer  the  spot  where  I sat  crouched, 
hiding  my  face  in  my  white  wrapper,  and  get- 
ting ready  to  go  oft'  into  hysterics  at  very  short 
notice  indeed ! 

The  very  effort  at  self-control  only  made  it 
more  difficult,  and  as  I actually  got  sight  of  the 
doctor’s  great  higli-shonldcred  figure  bearing 
down  upon  me,  hastily  opening  and  shutting 
doors,  and  muttering  to  himself,  half  in  wrath, 
half  in  amusement,  and  felt  morally  certain  he 
must  discover  me  in  a very  few  moments,  my 
power  of  self-restraint  gave  way ; a sort  of  con- 
vulsive sob  broke  from  me,  and  then  a hyster- 
ical laugh,  and  then  I hid  my  face  against  the 
wall,  and  cried  in  a very  passion  of  shame  and 
vexation. 

“Humph!  what’s  that?  Good  Heavens !” 
I heard  him  exclaim,  and  with  one  mighty 
stride  he  was  down  upon  my  corner,  dragging 
my  hands  from  before  my  face,  and  demanding 
the  meaning  of  this  strange  performance.  I 
don’t  know  what  ailed  me,  Baby,  but  I began 
to  laugh  again,  as  soon  as  I saw  his  comical 
look  of  perplexity  and  wrath ; and  then  he  said 
a naughty  word,  I’m  afraid,  and  I made  haste 
to  tell  him  how  it  all  happened,  and  began  to 
cry  again  before  I got  through. 

And  his  face  grew  so  full  of  pity,  Baby,  and 
his  own  eyes  were  wet,  and  he  said  “Poor 
child !”  just  as  gently  as  I could  say  it  to  you  ; 
and  he  lifted  me  up  in  his  strong  arms  just  as 
if  I had  been  a child,  and  seated  me  in  the 
broad  window-seat,  and  stood  so  that  I could 
lean  against  him  and  feel  safe,  while  I gazed 
out  on  the  coveted  prospect  as  long  as  I liked, 
and  drank  my  fill  of  the  new  sweet  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky.  Oh,  it  was  exquisite ! the  pic- 
ture before  me ; the  cool  and  shaded  grounds 
about  the  house;  the  sunny  meadows,  dotted 
with  grazing  sheep  ; the  fields  of  waving  com  ; 
the  stream  through  the  pasture  land  bordered 
with  willows,  and  with  the  cows  standing  knee- 
deep  in  its  cool  waters ; the  grove  of  oaks  be- 
yond, and  farther  still  the  rare  green  hills,  rising 
up  like  altars  on  this  Sabbath  day,  their  tops 
wreathed  with  a faint  mist,  which  seemed  as 
though  it  might  be  incense. 

It  seemed  as  though  I should  never  tire  of 
gazing ; the  sight  infused  new  life  into  my  lan- 
guid frame ; the  fresh  air  thrilled  my  veins  like 
fine  rare  wine ; and  the  solemn  look  of  the  blue 
down-reaching  heaven  made  me  think  how  near 
I had  been  to  death,  and  how  wonderfully  I had 
been  brought  back  from  the  very  gate  of  the 
grave,  which  I was  not  prepared  to  enter,  by  a 
merciful  God,  and  by  the  kind  and  skillful  friend 
at  my  side.  My  eyes  were  filled  with  grateful 
tears,  and  though  I would  rather  have  staid  when 
the  doctor  said  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  back, 


and  would  have  liked  at  least  to  try  to  walk 
again,  now  that  I might  have  the  support  of  his 
strong  arm,  I would  not  say  him  nay  in  any 
thing,  and  submitted  to  be  taken  up  and  car- 
ried in  his  arms,  like  a baby#  back  to  my  bed. 

He  stood  looking  at  me  with  a curious  sort 
of  glance  for  a few  minutes,  after  he  had  put 
me  down,  and  then  he  said,  “Well!  after  a 
long  and  perilous  journey  one  is  generally  hun- 
gry as  well  as  tired.  Don’t  you  think  you  could 
eat  something  now  ?” 

It  had  been  many  a day  since  I had  felt  hun- 
gry; but,  oddly  enough,  I did  now  feel  a very 
agreeable  sensation — a real  desire  to  eat.  It 
gave  way  to  disgust,  however,  very  soon. 

“There’s  no  use  in  my  being  hungry,”  said 
I.  “I’m  tired  of  toast  and  soaked  crackers, 
and  that’s  the  only  sick  diet  they  know  any 
thing  about  here.  Besides,  I could  not  even  get 
that  now  if  I wanted  it.” 

“And  why  not,  pray?”  asked  the  doctor, 
sharply. 

“ Because  there  is  never  any  cooking  done 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  Sunday.  The 
fire  is  let  out  in  the  range ; and  every  body  goes 
to  church,  and  stays  through  the  intermission 
till  afternoon  service  is  over.  Somebody  will 
be  home  at  three,  and  then  I can  have  a cup 
of  tea.” 

The  doctor  made  an  awful  grimace,  and,  I’m 
afraid,  said  a naughty  word  again.  “At  three, 
and  it  isn’t  one  yet,  and  you’re  starved  and 
faint!  Better  have  sent  you  to  the  hospital  at 
once !”  was  all  I heard,  however;  and  then  he 
growled,  and  showed  his  teeth  just  like  a bear, 
and  turned  away,  and  marched  off  down  stairs. 

It  was  just  like  him  not  to  say  good-morn- 
ing, and  I didn’t  mind  it  at  all,  but  turned  over 
wearily,  thinking  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
try  and  go  to  sleep.  I think  I did  drop  off 
into  a doze,  for  it  did  not  seem  any  time  at  all 
before  I was  startled  again  by  the  bang  of  the 
great  liall-door,  and  heard  the  doctor’s  heavy 
step  again  echoing  through  the  passage  and  up 
the  stairs ; and  as  I turned  in  surprise  toward 
the  open  door,  I saw  that  he  was  carrying  care- 
fully in  his  hands  a china  bowl  covered  with  a 
napkin,  from  which  issued  a most  delicate  and 
appetizing  odor. 

“Here,  now,”  said  he,  as  gruffly  as  ever, 
sitting  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  un- 
covering the  bowl ; “ sit  up  here,  and  let’s  see 
how  a little  chicken-broth  will  taste.  I wasn’t 
going  to  have  a good  case  spoiled  for  want  of 
something  to  eat,  you  know ; and  I knew  Mrs. 
Griggs,  the  stingy  old  thing,  would  never  cook 
two  chickens  for  my  dinner  if  I sent  home  a 
dozen.  So  I went  home  and  pried  around  in 
the  kitchen — she  was  off  to  church,  of  course ; 
and  one  of  the  chickens  was  as  snug  as  could 
be  in  the  oven  browning  for  me.  But  I found 
the  other  one  safe  enough,  and  I had  him  in 
the  pot  in  no  time ; and,  if  I did  make  it  my- 
self, I can  assure  madam  that  this  broth  is  not 
to  be  sneezed  at ! So  sit  up,  if  you  please,  and 
try  it.” 
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Well,  Baby,  you  can  just  imagine  how  I felt. 
I was  very  weak,  yon  know,  and  I hadn’t  had 
a great  deal  of  petting  since  1 had  been  sick, 
though  every  body  had  been  kind.  Then  I 
had  done  the  doctor  such  injustice  at  the  first ; 
and  now  his  sudden  kindness  was  too  much.  I 
know  it  was  very  silly,  but  I just  hid  my  face 
in  the  pillows,  and  cried  as  hard  as  I could. 
He  let  the  tears  have  their  own  way  for  a while, 
and  then  he  took  his  handkerchief  and  dried 
my  eyes  gently,  and  smiled,  and  held  the  spoon- 
ful of  the  tempting  broth  to  my  lips,  looking 
so  good  and  friendly  that  I could  do  nothing 
but  eat  it  heartily,  and  thank  him  thus  for  his 
great  kindness — almost  passing  that  of  women. 

He  sat  and  fed  me,  just  as  I might  you, 
Baby,  until  I had  enough ; and  then  ho  set 
down  the  bowl,  and  said  I must  finish  it  for  my 
supper.  And  then  the  comicality  of  the  whole 
thing  struck  me,  and  I noticed  how  red  and 
heated  he  looked,  as  though  he  really  had  been 
cooking,  and  actually  spied  a tiny  black  smutch 
on  his  otherwise  spotless  wristband.  And  then 
I couldn’t  help  laughing,  and  he  laughed  too, 
and  looked  a little  sheepish  at  this  sign  of  his 
woman’s  work.  But  he  soon  grew  grave  again, 
and  said  I must  go  to  sleep  at  once ; and  I said 
I would  if  he  would  sing  to  me.  He  colored  a 
little  again  at  this,  but  he  would  not  refuse  me ; 
and  I shut  ray  eyes  like  a good  child,  and  he 
began  to  sing  at  once,  and  I lay  and  dreamed  I 
was  in  heaven  as  I listened  to  his  golden  tones, 
until  I really  did  float  off  into  Paradise,  I think, 
on  the  wings  of  sleep,  and  knew  no  more  of 
earthly  matters. 

After  this  I grew  better  very  fast,  and  I was 
so  glad  to  be  well  that  I did  not  mind  in  the 
least  the  jangle  of  bells,  the  thrumming  of  pi- 
anos, and  tramping  of  classes  that  seemed  to 
go  on  with  increased  furore  all  that  last  week. 
Indeed,  I found  myself  growing  quite  excited 
again  about  the  Examination,  and  begged  hard 
to  be  allowed  to  dress  and  be  present  during 
the  exercises  of  ray  own  class,  at  least.  This 
the  doctor  vetoed  decidedly  ; but  he  permitted 
the  girls  to  come  to  my  room  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  and  congratulate  me,  and  bid  me  good-by 
till  next  term ; and  I remember  thinking  how 
bright  and  sweet  they  all  looked  in  their  white 
Examination  dresses,  and  with  their  faces  all 
fall  of  kind  pleasure  in  my  scarce-expected  re- 
covery. 

After  it  was  all  over,  and  the  gay  young 
throng  were  gone  on  their  happy  homeward 
journey,  and  the  halls  and  grounds  no  longer 
re-echoed  to  the  sound  of  girlish  voices  and 
girlish  steps,  the  silence  of  a church  on  a week- 
day did  indeed  fall  upon  the  house,  as  the  doc- 
tor had  said.  It  seemed  very  strange  and  a 
little  dreary  at  first,  but  as  the  household  grad- 
ually  got  accustomed  to  its  diminished  num- 
bers, and  settled  down  into  a new  routine,  it 
was  very  much  pleasanter  than  during  the  hur- 
ried noisy  term. 

There  were  two  or  three  of  the  teachers,  and 
some  half  dozen  of  the  girls,  who,  like  myself, 


i poor  things,  had  no  homes  to  go  to,  who  pass- 
ed the  vacation  at  school.  These  all  left  their 
proper  rooms,  which  were  scattered  all  over 
the  house,  and  colonized  temporarily  in  the 
! vacant  rooms  near  mine.  A very  pleasant 
little  colony  we  made,  too,  each  kindly  interest- 
ed in  the  other,  and  all  doubly  kind  to  me  ; 
and  if  they  were  quiet,  they  were  still  very 
happy,  those  August  days  that  we  spent  in  our 
shaded  rooms,  sewing,  reading,  wTiting,  loung- 
ing, and  chatting  cozily  together. 

My  kind  friend,  the  Doctor,  had  not  forgot- 
ten me  either ; he  still  looked  in  every  day  or 
two,  just  to  make  sure  that  I was  taking  care 
of  myself,  he  said,  and  many  were  the  dainty 
dishes  he  sent  or  brought  to  tempt  my  still  fas- 
tidious palate.  These  were  not  of  his  own,  but 
of  Mrs.  Griggs’s  concoction,  however ; and  nice 
as  they  were,  Baby,  none  of  those  lucent  jellies 
or  creamy  custards  ever  tasted  half  so  delicious 
as  the  bowl  of  broth  which  he  seasoned  so 
temptingly  writh  the  6alt  of  real  goodness  of 
heart.  He  only  smiled  and  pooh-poohed  when 
I told  him  this,  but  I think  it  pleased  him  for 
all  that. 

Another  greater  pleasure  still  he  provided 
for  me,  Baby.  Two  or  three  times  a week  he 
used  to  come  for  me,  and  take  me  out  driving 
in  his  wide,  old-fashioned  buggy,  with  his  gen- 
tle roan  horse  Maggie;  and  those  drives  are 
among  the  very  pleasantest  things  I can  remem- 
ber in  my  whole  life.  Maggie  knew  her  mas- 
ter as  well  as  if  she  had  been  a human  being. 

She  would  always  rub  her  head  lovingly  against 
his  shoulder  when  he  went  to  untie  her,  and 
whinny  gently  when  he  spoke  to  her,  as  if  she 
were  trying  her  best  to  answer  him.  She  obey- 
ed his  lightest  touch  of  the  rein,  and  would 
skim  over  the  ground  as  swiftly  as  a deer,  or 
pace  along  at  the  quiet  gait  most  conducive  to 
confidential  conversation  at  the  least  sound  of 
his  voice ; and  we  used  to  have  the  coziest  times 
in  the  world  in  those  long  summer  drives — we 
three,  the  doctor,  Maggie,  and  I. 

She  had  a curious  way  of  turning  her  head 
almost  round,  and  looking  backward  into  the 
buggy  when  our  talk  grew  very  animated  and 
earnest,  as  if  she  understood  it  all,  and  only 
wished  she  could  take  her  part  in  it.  One  day, 
when  she  did  this,  the  doctor  said,  suddenly: 

“ It’s  all  right,  Maggie,  isn’t  it?  you  approve 
of  this  arrangement,  don’t  you  ? and  you’ll  love 
your  pretty  little  new  mistress  as  well  as  you 
do  your  grim,  homely,  big,  old  master,  won’t 
you,  old  girl?  You’ll  go  to  see  her  in  the 
stable,  you  know,  and  give  her  lumps  of  sugar 
and  apples,  and  she’ll  soon  love  you  os  well  as 
she  can,  which  is  just  what  her  master  does  al- 
ready ,”  he  went  on,  turning  to  me ; and  I — I 
was  dumb  with  sheer  amazement.  I had  never 
dared  dream  of  such  happiness ! But  Maggie 
seemed  to  understand  it  perfectly,  and  gave  a 
long,  loud  whinny  of  satisfaction,  and  strained 
her  neck  to  reach  round  the  other  way,  and  get 
a glimpse  of  me.  And  the  doctor  laughed ; 
but  it  was  a strange,  half-crying  sort  of  laugh ; 
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and  he  dropped  the  reins,  looking  very  pale, 
and  grasped  my  hand  in  both  his,  and  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  begged  me  to  speak  and  tell 
him  that  he  had  not  been  too  hasty  nor  pre- 
sumptuous, and  that  I would  promise  to  be 
Maggie’s  mistress  and  his  too,  and  love  him  all 
the  days  of  my  life. 

My  breath  was  nearly  taken  away,  'and  it 
was  long  before  I could  speak ; and  I won’t  tell 
you  what  I said  when  I did,  Baby,  for  you’re 
a woman-child  yourself,  and  know  very  well. 
And  I believe  you  have  guessed  all  this  while, 
though  you’ve  been  so  quiet  about  it,  you  6ly 
little  puss,  that  your  own  dear,  darling  papa 
was  file  good  doctor  who  saved  your  mamma’s 
life — body  and  soul,  she  believes.  And  we  were 
married  in  the  school-parlor  on  the  last  day  of 
vacation ; and  the  lady  Principal  herself  pre- 
sented me  with  my  wedding-dress,  and  provided 
the  wedding  breakfast.  And  the  girls  who  had 
been  left  behind  at  vacation  were  my  bride- 
maids;  and  they  all  put  their  pocket-money 


together,  which  I didn’t  wish  ’em  to  do,  and 
bought  me  a pearl  brooch  for  a wedding  present. 
But  the  wedding  present  I liked  beBt  was  the 
china  bowl  which  I begged  of  my  husband  ; for 
I know  that  was  what  made  me  love  him  first ; 
and  111  never  part  with  that,  Baby,  so  long  as 
I live,  not  even  to  you. 

And  we’ve  lived  here  in  this  pretty  house  a 
year  and  a half,  and  are  as  happy  as  turtle- 
doves. And  we  had  all  my  class  here  at  the 
house-warming,  and  every  week  we  have  one  or 
two  of  the  teachers  or  scholars  who  have  no 
homeB  to  go  to  in  vacation,  and  no  friends  in 
town,  down  here  to  tea;  and  Mrs.  Griggs 
stuffs  them  almost  to  death.  And  there  is  the 
doctor’s  step  on  the  stair  now,  and  here  he 
comes  with  /his  bowl  of  broth  as  he  did  that 
Sunday  noon.  It  smells  good— don’t  it,  Baby  ? 
and  you  shall  have  a taste  for  listening  so  nice- 
ly to  my  long-winded  story.  Here,  open  your 
mouth — bless  my  soul!  if  the  child  isn’t  fast 
asleep !” 


SORROW. 


A wandebto  in  a darkening  place 
Arrived  where  all  the  world  lay  bright. 

And  thought  to  loiter  on  its  face 
And  cull  choice  fancies  while  he  might. 

The  air  was  sweet  as  after  rain, 

The  wind  went  singing  in  Its  flight, 

When  one  sole  shadow  streamed  athwart  the  plain 
Another  pilgrim  robbed  it  of  delight. 


Of  fair,  vast  symmetry,  and  calm 
As  hearkening  distant  melodies, 

She  wore  upon  her  down-dropped  arm 
A mask  of  varied  gnise. 

But  he,  before  her  fallen  prone, 

Had  fainted  quite,  did  she  not  reach 
A hand  that  he  might  climb  upon, 
And  reassure  his  fluttering  speech: 


“Thou  hast  confronted  me  before 
On  field  or  hill;  or  by  the  hearth 
Thy  presence,  creeping  white  and  frore, 
Hath  silently  enwrapped  our  mirth. 

What  harsh  fate  draws  thee  in  its  sphere  F* 
Then  cried  he,  with  a sobbing  breath: 

“O  Sorrow!  there  is  nothing  here — 

Yet  is  there  any  hope  in  death  tn 

Then  8orrow,  pale  and  statuesque, 

Lifts  heavenward  her  blind  blue  eyes, 
While  gorgeous  as  an  arabesque 
The  bloom  of  summer  round  her  lies. 
Though  she  nor  blossom  sees,  nor  star, 

The  murmur  of  the  wind  she  hears, 

And,  answering,  smiles  more  awfhl  far 
Because  forlorn  of  any  tears: 


“In  God's  great  music  I 
Am  the  unfailing  minor, 

And  every  sigh,  spreading  from  heart  to  eye, 
Throbs  on  the  chord  diviner. 


“My  fate  is  Him  I trust, 

To  whom  alone  I hearken ; 

My  Lord  and  King,  my  Merciftil  and  Just, 
More  bright  as  shadows  darken! 


“I  grasp  hearts  till  they  bleed, 

I strengthen  bitterly, 

I sow  a seed  which  saints,  indeed. 

Reap  for  me  utterly. 

“On  cheerless  roads  no  smile 
Breaking  to  echoing  laughter; 

His  patience  I accept  a little  while. 

And  find  his  joy  hereafter. 

“0  dreary,  dreary  stay! 

Yet  on  great  faith  relying, 

Blind  to  the  gay,  fleet  pageant  of  to-day. 
What  splendor  comes  through  dying !” 

“ 0 Sorrow ! thou  the  knowledge  hast, 

And  all  misled  I languish  here; 

Such  cruel  storms  the  way-marks  blast, 

Such  pitfalls  and  such  snares  I fear. 

But  the  beginning  and  the  end 
Are  all  as  one  to  thy  rapt  eye; 

Tell,  terrible  and  lovely  friend, 

What  is  that  last  dread  breath— to  die  !** 

“To  feel  God’s  glory  breaking  through 

Heaven  after  heaven,  and  streaming  down 
To  gather  off  the  cold  death-dew 
And  wrap  my  forehead  in  its  crown ; 

“To  hear  a voice  unheard  before, 

Or  in  a dream  but  dimly  guessed, 

Whose  fall  more  sweet  than  6ea  to  shore. 
Whose  burden—*  Child,  come  to  thy  rest !' 

“Great  seraphs  hold  their  waiting  arms, 
Ecstatic  odors  fill  the  place, 

Through  cloudy  portals  dripping  balma_ 

I gaze  on  the  TJnepokcn  Grace. 

“O  Love  that  no  omnipotence 
Can  with  my  lingering  reconcile, 

Thy  vision  kills  all  mortal  sense 
Through  inmost  thrills  of  God’s  own  smile  1 

“To  wake  on  light  at  dead  of  night, 

To  float  on  seas  most  clear  and  broad, 

To  read  the  scroll  of  life  aright, 

To  die— and  find  Thee,  Lord !” 
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SOME  SCOTTISH  STORIES. 

THE  generally  received  idea  of  the  old 
Scotch  Presbyterian  clergy  is  that  they 
were  a gloomy  and  morose  set,  wedded  to  a 
stern  routine  of  life,  inflexibly  opposed  to  social 
enjoyments,  innocent  of  a witticism,  and  total- 
ly incapable  of  practicing  a practical  joke.  One 
would  almost  as  soon  suspect  John  Knox  of 
swearing  as  smiling,  or  bold  David  Ferguson 
of  picking  pockets  as  poking  fun.  We  haven’t 
any  such  contemptible  opinion  of  our  own  cler- 
gy, but  they  deserve  to  be  suspected  of  a saturn- 
ine cast  of  mind  as  much  as  their  illustrious 
predecessors  in  Scotland.  The  old  Reformers 
were  as  generous  in  sentiment  ns  they  w*ere 
firm  in  their  doctrines,  as  demonstrative  in  lovo 
as  they  were  strict  in  their  devotion,  and  as 
fond  of  good  puns  as  of  sound  preaching. 

John  Knox  was  in  private  life  abundantly 
genial,  and  was  a favorite  not  only  with  Queen 
Mair  Stuart,  in  spite  of  the  strict  manner  in 
which  he  kept  her  conscience,  but  with  all  her 
gay  and  lively  maids  of  honor,  and  with  pious 
ladies  generally. 

George  Buchanan,  another  of  the  Scotch  Re- 
formers, though  connected  with  a work  and  era 
of  violent  measures  and  harsh  means,  and  much 
defamed  by  his  connection  with  the  exposition 
of  Mary  Stuart’s  follies,  was  a hearty  humorist. 
When  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of  precep- 
tor to  James  VI.,  aftenvard  James  I.,  first 
monarch  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  he  discovered  his  royal 
pupil's  weakness  in  complying  with  every  re- 
quest presented  to  him.  One  day  he  handed 
two  papers  to  the  juvenile  monarch,  which  he 
requested  him  to  sign.  James  readily  attached 
his  name  to  the  documents,  without  perusing 
either,  or  making  any  particular  inquiry  as 
to  their  contents.  In  one  of  the  papers  he  had 
formally  transferred  the  royal  authority  to  his 
tutor  for  the  term  of  fifteen  days.  Buchanan 
now  began  to  assume  the  state  and  importance 
of  a sovereign.  Being  addressed  by  one  of  the 
courtiers  with  the  usual  salutation,  when  the 
young  king  was  present,  he  announced  that  he 
should  expect  to  be  approached  with  more  cer- 
emony, since  he  had  obtained  the  dignity  of 
the  crown.  James,  who  began  to  suspect  that 
his  preceptor  had  suddenly  lost  his  reason, 
asked  for  an  explanation.  “You  arc  my  sub- 
ject,” said  Buchanan,  “since  you  have  de- 
volved upon  me  the  royal  authority  for  fifteen 
days.  There  is  the  instrument,”  added  he, 
M by  which  I have  received  from  you  my  sove- 
reignty”— placing  the  document  before  his  pu- 
piL  Buchanan  improved  the  occasion  by  ad- 
ministering to  the  inexperienced  monarch  a 
suitable  lecture  on  his  habitual  rashness. 

Andrew  Melville,  though  most  noted  for  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  religious  measures  of 
King  James  VI.,  and  his  bold  denunciation  of 
his  policy  in  the  King’s  presence,  possessed  a 
grim  sort  of  wit  that  occasionally  served  to 
point  morals  if  it  did  not  adorn  tales.  On  one 


occasion  the  General  Assembly  deputed  him  to 
wait  on  the  King  at  Falkland,  to  exhort  him 
against  acceding  to  certain  measures  of  his 
council  which  were  inimical  to  the  Church. 

James  Melville,  who  had  been  appointed  spokes- 
man, ou  account  of  his  more  courtly  manners, 
began  to  set  forth  the  object  of  the  deputation. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  King,  in- 
terrupting him,  characterized  the  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  as  illegal  and  seditious.  This 
w*as  language  which  Andrew  Melville  could  not 
tolerate,  even  from  his  sovereign.  He  rose  up, 
and  taking  hold  of  the  King’s  sleeve,  called  him 
“God’s  silly  vassal.”  He  then  sturdily  set 
forth  the  claims  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
concluding — “There  are  two  kings  and  two 
kingdoms  in  Scotland.  There  is  King  James, 
the  head  of  the  commonwealth ; and  there  is 
Christ  Jesus,  the  head  of  the  Church,  whose 
subject  James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  king- 
dom he  is  not  a king,  nor  a lord,  nor  a head, 
but  a member.”  It  is  curious  to  find  that 
from  an  interview  which  had  a commencement 
so  stormy,  the  King  and  Andrew  Melville  part- 
ed good  friends. 

Melville  was  not  the  only  minister  of  the 
Reformation  period  who  opposed  the  policy  of 
King  James.  In  1668  that  monarch  published 
liis  “Book  of  Sports,”  and  thinking  to  render 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  less  rigid,  or- 
dered that  certain  of  the  sports  therein  com- 
mended should  be  played  in  the  several  church- 
yards every  Sunday,  at  the  close  of  divine  serv- 
ice. John  Ross,  a minister  of  Blairgowrie, 
adopted  a novel  method  of  withstanding  the 
royal  ordinance.  He  was  a strong,  athletic 
man,  and  seemed  much  interested  in  the  recre- 
ations enjoined  by  the  monarch.  Foot-ball 
was  selected  by  the  parishioners  of  Blairgowrie 
from  the  list  of  “ the  Sunday  games.”  When 
the  services  of  the  church  were  completed,  Mr. 

Ross  appeared  among  his  people  in  the  church- 
yard, and  proceeded  to  join  them  in  their  sport. 

None  of  the  assemblage  kicked  more  eagerly  at 
the  foot-ball  than  did  the  reverend  incumbent. 

But  constant  misfortune  seemed  to  attend  him, 
for  every  kick  missed  the  ball  and  fell  heavily 
on  the  ankles  of  those  who  stood  near.  Apol- 
ogies were  promptly  tendered,  and  of  course 
readily  received,  though  every  Sunday  many 
of  the  players  returned  homo  halting.  At 
length  it  was  agreed  that,  on  account  of  the 
minister’s  awkwardness,  the  games  should  be 
abandoned,  and  thus  the  ingenious  divine 
gained  his  end  and  prevented  compliance  with 
the  obnoxious  order. 

Mr.  Robert  Sliirra,  of  Kirkcaldy,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  old  school  of  Scot- 
tish divines.  With  a dignified  presence  he 
combined  a vigorous  intellect  and  a quaintness 
of  speech  which  rendered  him  an  extraordinary 
favorite  with  the  people.  Frequently  quaint- 
ness of  phraseology  was  (and  for  that  matter 
is)  afiected  in  the  pulpit,  and  there  are  several 
instances  of  its  use  by  Mr.  Shirra  and  others  on 
I record. 
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James  Oliphant,  minister  of  Dumbarton,  was 
especially  quaint  in  his  public  prelections.  When 
reading  the  Scriptures,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  comments  in  under-tones — on  which  ac- 
count seats  near  the  pulpit  were  much  prized  I 
and  best  filled.  It  is  said,  in  reading  the  pas- 
sage of  the  possessed  swine  running  into  the 
deep  and  being  there  choked,  he  was  heard  to 
mutter,  “Oh  that  the  devil  had  been  choked 
too!”  Again,  in  the  passage  as  to  Peter  ex- 
claiming, “We  have  left  all  and  followed  thee!” 
the  remark  was,  “ Ay  boasting,  Peter,  ay  brag- 
ging ; what  had  ye  to  leave  but  an  auld  crazy 
boat  and  maybe  twa  or  three  rotten  nets  ?” 

Thomas  Mitchel,  another  eccentric  old  Scotch 
minister,  in  praying  once  for  suitable  harvest 
weather,  expressed  himself  thus : “ O Lord,  gie 
ns  nane  o?  your  rantin’,  tantin’,  tearin’  winds, 
but  a thunnerin’,  dunnerin’,  dryin’  ^ind.” 

In  his  prayer  after  sermon  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Shirra,  in  allusion  to  the  unhappy  cus- 
tom of  the  weavers  of  his  parish  of  drinking  late 
on  the  Saturday  evenings — sometimes  sallying 
forth  on  the  Sunday  morning,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  sober  and  serious  inhabitants, 
spoke  thus : “ O Lord,  while  we  recommend  to 
Thy  fatherly  care  and  protection  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men,  we  in  a particular  manner 
pray  for  the  check-and-ticking  weavers  of  Kirk- 
caldy. In  Thy  wisdom  and  mercy  be  pleased 
to  send  them  either  mair  sense  or  less  siller.”  ! 

For  a long  time  the  Kirkcaldy  fishermen  had 
been  suffering  from  the  scarcity  of  fish.  On 
the  return  of  better  times  Mr.  Shirra  expressed 
himself  thus  in  his  public  prayers : “O  Lord,  we 
desire  to  offer  our  grateful  thanks  unto  Thee 
for  the  seasonable  relief  which  Thou  has  sent 
to  the  poor  of  this  place  from  Thy  inexhaustible 
store-house  in  the  great  deep,  and  which  every 
day  we  hear  called  upon  our  streets — ‘Fine  fresh 
herrings,  sax  a penny,  sax  a penny.’  ” 

On  another  occasion  he  was  expounding  the 
116th  Psalm,  when  he  came  to  the  eleventh 
verse,  “I  said  in  my  haste,  All  men  are  liars,” 
ho  quaintly  remarked:  “Ay,  ay,  David,  you 
would  not  have  required  to  make  any  apology 
for  the  speech  had  you  lived  in  these  days ; you 
might  have  now  said  it  quite  at  your  leisure.” 

One  of  his  model  sermons  is  thus  reported. 
Quoting  those  words  of  the  119th  Psalm,  “I 
will  run  the  way  of  Thy  commandments,  when 
Thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart,”  Mr.  Shirra  pro- 
ceeded, “ Well,  David,  what  is  your  first  reso- 
lution? ‘I  will  run.1  Run  away,  David,  who 
hinders  you  ? What  is  your  next  ? * I will  run 
the  tcay  of  Thy  commandments .’  Better  run, 
David,  better  run.  What  is  your  next?  ‘I 
will  run  the  way  of  Thy  commandments,  when 
Thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart.1  No  thanks  to  you, 
David ; we  could  all  run  as  well  as  you  with 
such  help.” 

I believe  it  is  the  witty  Dr.  M‘Cubbin  who, 
when  suffering  dreadfully  from  toothache,  ad- 
vanced the  funny  argument  that  no  more  con- 
vincing proof  could  exist  of  the  truth  that  man 
sinned  and  fell  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 


than  that  the  teeth,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
were,  above  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  seat 
of  the  most  painful  disease.  Nevertheless  the 
good  doctor  loved  good  eating,  and,  for  that 
I matter,  good  wine  and  wit  as  well.  On  one 
occasion  Lord  Douglass  invited  him  to  dinner 
at  Douglass  Castle,  to  meet  Lord  Braxfield, 
the  noted  judge,  and  some  other  guests.  Brax- 
field was  disappointed  to  find  that  there  was  no 
claret,  and  asked  his  lordship  whether  he  had 
got  any  in  his  cellar.  “There  is,”  said  the 
peer,  “but  the  butler  tells  me  it  is  unsdund.” 
“ Let’s  pree’t”  (try  it),  said  Braxfield.  It  was 
produced  and  was  universally  pronounced  to  be 
excellent.  “I  propose,”  said  Braxfield  to  Dr. 
M‘Cubbin,  “ since  a fama  clamosa  has  gone  forth 
against  this  wine,  that  you  absolve  it.”  “Your 
lordship  is  a good  judge  in  civil  law,”  replied 
the  doctor,  “ but  you  are  not  so  familiar,  I re- 
mark, with  the  laws  of  the  Church.  We  never 
absolve  till  after  three  several  appearances.” 
The  claret  of  the  host  suffered  accordingly. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Scotch 
divines  was  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  New  Town  of  London — at  least  the 
city  is  built  upon  his  plan.  He  was  indebted 
for  his  entry  into  public  life  under  favorable 
auspices  to  his  good  fortune  in  getting  a wife; 
but  his  great  abilities  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  evangelical  party  in  the  Scotch  Church — a 
position  long  filled  by  Dr.  Robert  Walker.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  after  the  deep  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  sub- 
sided tw'o  parties  arose  in  the  Scottish  Church. 
One  of  these  retained  the  evangelical  sentiments 
of  the  Reformers,  the  other  upheld  a decent 
conformity  to  the  moral  duties  as  mainly  consti- 
tuting the  plan  of  salvation.  Toward  the  close 
of  last  century  the  collegiate  ministers  of  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh  were  leaders  of  the 
opposing  parties.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  eloquent 
preacher  and  accomplished  rhetorician,  set  forth 
in  charming  words  the  excellency  of  virtue,  and 
insisted  on  strict  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  of  morals.  His  colleague,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Walker,  to  whom  I have  alluded,  powerfully 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  the 
only  ground  of  the  sinner  s acceptance.  One 
Sunday  morning  Dr.  Blair  preached  on  his  fa- 
vorite theme  — the  beauty  of  virtue,  when  he 
used  the  following  apostrophe : “ 0 Virtue,  if 
thou  wert  embodied  all  men  would  love  thee!” 
The  afternoon’s  service  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Walker,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  used 
these  words,  “Virtue  has  been  embodied.  Did 
all  men  love  her?  No,  she  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  who,  after  defaming,  insulting, 
and  scourging  her,  led  her  to  Calvary,  where 
they  crucified  her  between  two  thieves.” 

But  I started  to  tell  of  Dr.  Webster,  and  how 
he  got  his  wife.  He  was  originally  one  of  the 
collegiate  ministers  of  Culross.  When  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  that  parish,  a young  gentleman 
solicited  him  to  intercede  on  his  behalf  with  a 
young  lady  of  the  neighborhood,  of  whom  he  had 
become  enamored,  but  who  had  pertinaciously 
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refused  his  addresses.  This  young  lady  was 
Miss  Mary  Erskine,  daughter  of  Colonel  Erskine 
of  Alva,  and  a near  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald.  Mr.  Webster  undertook  to  intercede 
for  his  friend,  and  on  an  early  day  called  on  the 
lady  for  that  purpose.  His  eloquence  was  fruit- 
less, Mbs  Erskine  assuring  him  that  her  determ- 
ination respecting  the  object  of  his  mission  was 
unalterable.  She  added,  “ Had  you  spoken  as 
well  for  yourself,  perhaps  you  might  have  sue- 
ceeded  better.”  The  hint  was  not  lost.  Mr. 
Webster  had  acted  honestly  and  pleaded  stren- 
uously on  behalf  of  his  friend ; and  he  felt  him- 
self free,  on  his  next  interview  with  the  lady,  to 
speak  in  his  own  cause.  Miss  Erskine,  as  she 
had  indicated,  was  “nothing  loth”  to  his  new 
proposals,  and  afterward  agreed,  as  her  relatives 
would  not  yield  their  consent,  that  the  marriage 
should  be  solemnized  in  private. 

Dr.  Webster  was  a diligent  student,  but  at 
close  of  the  day  rejoiced  to  visit  some  of  his 
more  intimate  ministerial  friends,  and  if  conven- 
ience suited,  to  remain  with  them  to  supper. 
From  these  suppers  he  occasionally  returned 
home  somewhat  late,  considerably  to  the  an- 
noyance of  his  helpmate.  He  soon  found  that 
he  was  more  readily  excused  w hen  he  told  his 
wife  that  he  had  been  in  the  society  of  his  cler- 
ical brother,  Dr.  John  Erskine,  who  was  with 
Mr.  Webster  a decided  favorite.  But  Dr.  Ers- 
kine chanced  to  hear  that  he  had  been  made  a 
“ stalking-horse,”  and  so  resolved  to  have  a prac- 
tical joke  at  his  friend's  expense.  When  Dr. 
Webster  next  came  to  supper,  Erskine  made 
excuse  that  he  had  to  go  out,  but  insisted  that 
his  friend  should  remain  and  take  supper  with 
Mrs.  Erskine.  He  proceeded  direct  to  Dr. 
Webster’s  residence,  and  making  as  it  were  an 
incidental  evening  call,  was  invited  by  Mrs. 
Webster  to  remain  to  6upper.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Webster 
long  before  Dr.  Webster's  usual  hour  of  return- 
ing from  the  supper-table.  On  returning  to  his 
honse  he  found  his  friend  quite  at  home,  regal- 
ing himself  over  his  toddy.  When  Dr.  Webster 
at  last  reached  his  own  dwelling  he  was,  as  usu- 
al, asked  by  his  wife  where  he  had  becu  sup- 
ping. “I  have  been  down  at  Dr.  Erskine’s,” 
was  his  reply.  “Ah  I I have  found  you  out  at 
last,”  said  the  indignant  gentlewoman;  “you 
were  not  at  Dr.  Erskine *s ; and  I believe  you 
have  never  been  any  of  these  weary  evenings  at 
Dr.  Erskine’s.  I’m  a poor  deceived  woman ! 
The  doctor  was  here,  and  took  supper  with  me, 
but  left  at  reasonable  hours,  as  every  person  of 
proper  conduct  ought  to  do.”  Fearing  that  the 
storm  which  he  had  awakened  might  become 
serious,  Dr.  Erskine  called  at  Dr.  Webster’s  ear- 
ly next  morning,  and  explained  all.  Mrs.  Web- 
ster would  only  be  reconciled  on  extracting  from 
her  husband  the  promise  that  on  every  occasion 
when  he  supped  with  Dr.  Erskine  he  would 
bring  a certificate  of  the  fact. 

This  same  Dr.  Erskine  was  remarkable  for 
his  absence  of  mind.  Meeting  his  wife  in  the 
Meadows,  she  stopped ; he  did  so  too.  He 


bowed,  hoped  she  was  well,  and  again  doing 
obeisance,  w alked  on.  When  he  returned  home 
he  informed  Mrs.  Erskine  that  he  had  met  a 
lady  in  the  Meadows  who  seemed  to  know  him, 
but  that  he  could  not  make  out  who  she  was. 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  lately  been  forced  to 
publish  a note  to  the  effect  that  his  singularity 
of  costume  had  not,  as  had  been  asserted  by 
some  scribbler,  caused  him  to  be  laughed  at  by 
the  people  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  John 
Wilson  (Christopher  North),  w'hen  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  was  equally 
eccentric  in  his  habit,  and  could  not  with  equal 
truth  deny  that  he  w*as  frequently  laughed  at 
for  the  oddity  of  his  appearance.  The  late 
Principal  of  St.  Andrews  College,  Professor  Hal- 
dane, was  once  traveling  inside  a stage-coach 
from  Perth  to  Dunkeld,  the  only  other  inside 
passenger  being  a lady  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance and  elegant  manners.  When  the  coach 
drcwr  up  at  Dunkeld  Hotel,  the  Principal  was 
astonished  to  dbserve  that  a rough-looking  per- 
sonage, an  outside  passenger  of  the  coach,  hand- 
ed the  lady  from  the  carriage,  and  familiarly 
proceeded  with  her  into  the  hotel.  He  remem- 
bered stories  of  young  ladies  eloping  with  their 
fathers’  grooms,  and  an  apprehension  of  such 
an  occurrence  happening  now  passed  across  his 
mind.  He  called  the  landlord  and  inquired 
about  the  lady  who  had  been  his  fellow-passen- 
ger. “Oh,”  said  the  landlord,  “she  is  Mrs. 

Wilson ; she  has  gone  up  stairs  with  her  hus- 
band, the  Professor.  May  be  ye  ken  him.  He 
is  sometimes  called  Christopher  North." 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  Rob- 
ert Burns  being  bitterly  sarcastic,  and  Thomas 
Campbell  passionate  and  impulsive,  as  to  imag- 
ine the  old  Scotch  Reformers  as  of  a jovial  dis- 
position. Nevertheless,  it  is  in  evidence  that 
the  rustic  Bums  was  not  always  in  a good  hu- 
mor, and  that  the  dreamy  Campbell  was  quite 
passionate  and  unreasonable  at  times.  Burns 
possessed  the  power  of  crushing  sarcasm,  which 
he  was  not  loth,  on  fitting  occasion,  to  use. 

An  English  commercial  traveler,  named  Tur- 
ner, met  Bums  in  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel,  Dum- 
fries. Understanding  that  his  new  acquaintance 
was  a poet,  he  professed  attachment  to  hi9  fra- 
ternity, and  offered  to  treat  him  with  a bottle  of 
wine.  But  his  conversation  was  chiefly  about 
himself  and  his  ow*n  merits.  As  Burns  rose  to 
take  leave  the  traveler  asked  him  for  a speci- 
men of  his  versifying.  Procuring  a slip  of  pa- 
per the  poet,  disgusted  at  being  thus  called 
upon  to  pay  for  his  fare,  wrote  the  following 
stanza,  which  he  handed  to  his  friend  and  at 
once  retired : 

“In  seventeen  hundred  forty-nine, 

Satan  took  stuff  to  make  a swine, 

And  cast  it  in  a corner; 

Bnt  wilily  he  changed  his  plan, 

And  shaped  it  something  like  a man, 

And  ca’d  it  Andrew'  Turner.” 

This  reminds  one  of  a very  pleasant  story  told 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  Scotch  poet,  who  paid 
his  rent  with  a couplet.  When  he  began  busi- 
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ness  in  Edinburgh,  he  experienced  the  difficul- 
ties which  usually  attend  the  first  step  on  the 
ladder  of  life.  He  was  unable  to  meet  his  first 
half-year’s  rent.  Some  time  after  the  rent  had 
become  due  he  chanced  to  meet  his  landlord,  a 
country  farmer,  who  was  attending  the  Hallow 
Fair.  The  farmer  hailed  him  to  a neighboring 
tavern.  When  they  sat  down,  Allan  referred 
to  the  subject  of  the  rent,  and  expressed  his  dis- 
tress of  mind  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  it. 
The  farmer  told  -him  not  to  vex  himself  about 
the  matter ; he  saw  he  was  a lad  of  some  gen- 
ius, and  would  give  him  time.  “ Indeed,”  pro- 
ceeded the  farmer,  “if  you’ll  give  me  a rhym- 
ing answer  to  four  questions  in  as  many  minutes, 
I’ll  quit  you  the  rent  altogether.”  Allan  said 
he  would  tiy.  The  questions  put  were  these : 

“ What  does  God  love  ? What  does  the  devil 
love  ? What  does  the  world  love  ? What  do 
I love?’*  Within  the  specified  time  Ramsay 
produced  the  following  verse : 

“God  loves  man  when  he  refrains* from  sin; 

The  devil  loves  man  when  he  persists  therein; 

The  world  loves  man  when  riches  on  him  flow. 

And  you’d  love  me  could  I pay  what  I owe.” 

“The  rent  is  paief,”  said  the  fanner,  giving  his 
young  tenant  a hearty  slap  across  the  shoulders, 
in  token  of  high  approval. 

There  is  another  story  told  of  Burns,  which  is 
not  at  all  to  his  credit  as  a quiet  young  gentle- 
man, but  as  it  is  told  by  a personal  associate  of 
the  poet  it  is  worthy  of  credit.  Burns  at  a pub- 
lic entertainment  was  seated  opposite  a young 
foppish  nobleman,  who,  to  evince  his  contempt 
for  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a literary  upBtart, 
filliped  some  of  his  wine  in  the  direction  of  the 
poet.  “We  do  it  much  better  in  our  country,” 
said  the  bard,  as  he  raised  his  glass,  and  threw 
the  entire  contents  in  the  face  of  the  aggressor. 
The  result  is  not  given,  perhaps  because  the 
poet  received,  as  he  certainly  deserved,  a good 
thrashing. 

Campbell's  temper  frequently  got  him  into 
scrapes,  but  he  generally  erred  on  the  right  side. 
He  was  once  walking  through  Regent  Street. 
London,  in  company  with  the  poet  Southey.  A 
poor  woman  with  a child  in  her  arms,  and  an- 
other half-clad  little  creature  by  her  side,  came 
up  and  solicited  relief.  Southey  found  he  had 
no  money,  and  Campbell,  to  whom  such  an  ap- 
peal was  at  all  times  irresistible,  had  no  smaller 
coin  than  a sovereign.  He  hastened  into  a 
mercer’s  shop,  and  presenting  the  sovereign, 
asked  abruptly  for  change.  The  shopman  was 
attending  to  a customer,  but  Campbell,  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  in  his  desire  to  relieve  the  poor  j 
woman,  insisted  on  his  demand  being  complied 
with  at  once.  His  excited  manner  so  alarmed 
the  master  of  the  shop,  that  after  some  words 
of  an  angry  kind  on  both  sides,  he  leaped  over 
his  counter  and  seized  the  poet  by  the  collar. 

“ You  have  come,  both  of  you,”  said  the  irate 
mercer,  “ to  make  a disturbance  for  a dishonest 
purpose,  and  both  of  you  shall  go  out  at  once.” 
Campbell  roared  out,  “Thrash  the  fellow!  thrash 
him ! ” “ You  will  not  go  out,  then  ?”  said  the 


mercer.  “Never  till  you  apologize,”  the 
poet.  “Go,  John,  to  Vine  Street,  and  fetch 
the  police,”  said  tho  mercer  to  his  assistant. 
Two  policemen  appeared  forthwith,  these  at 
once  placing  themselves  in  ominous  juxtaposi- 
tion to  the  two  poets.  Campbell  was  unable 
to  articulate  from  indignation.  The  Poet  Lau- 
reate calmly  explained  the  state  of  the  case, 
adding:  “This  is  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  the 
distinguished  poet,  a man  who  would  not  hurt 
a fly,  much  less  act  with  dishonesty.”  “Gude- 
ness,  man!”  said  one  of  the  policemen,  starting 
back,  “is  this  Maister  Cammed,  the  Lord  Rec- 
tor o’  Glasgow!”  “Yes,  he  is;  there  is  Mr. 
Campbell’s  card,”  said  Southey.  The  mercer 
was  appeased  at  once.  “Had  I known  the 
gentleman,”  said  he,  “I  would  have  changed 
fifty  sovereigns  for  him.”  “My  dear  feflow,” 
said  Campbell,  “I  am  not  at  ad  offended.” 
And  they  shook  hands  and  parted  excedent 
friends. 

Campbed  got  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  on  another  occasion,  and  through  the 
same  whimsical  impulsiveness.  He  was  one 
day  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a little  child  in 
St.  James's  Park,  followed  it  and  its  nurse  in 
every  direction,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  ad- 
dress the  nurse,  to  ask  the  child’s  name  and  res- 
idence. The  next  day  he  told  ad  his  friends 
about  the  young  beauty,  and  impulsively  rushed 
off  to  a newspaper  office,  and  advertised  in  it 
a sort  of  “Personal.”  His  friends,  not  able 
to  resist  the  opportunity  for  a practical  joke, 
answered  the  advertisement,  and  gave  a ficti- 
tious address.  Next  morning  Campbed  pre- 
sented his  card  at  the  house,  and  was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room.  A middle-aged  lady 
appeared,  when  Campbed  proceeded  to  state  his 
errand,  and  asked  for  her  lovely  offspring.  The 
lady  stared  ; Campbell  repeated  his  request ; 
she  grew'  indignant,  and  called  for  th#  police 
who  carried  off  the  poet,  who  did  not  know  for 
a long  time  that  his  friends  had  sent  him  to  the 
house  of  an  old  maid. 

It  was  Sheridan,  I beheve,  who  made  the 
happy  retort  to  an  importunate  poet  who  asked 
if  he  had  seen  his  “Descent  into  Hell,”  “No, 
but  I should  like  to;”  and  it  was  the  same  wit 
who  answered  the  equally  importunate  politician 
who  asked  if  he  had  heard  his  last  speech,  “Yes, 
I hope  so.”  Campbell  once  made  nearly  as 
happy  a retort  to  a poet  who  had  fancied  his 
deserts  overlooked,  and  who  had  said  to  him  one 
day,  “ I blush  for  the  ignorance  of  the  public ; 
they  have  no  taste — no  perception  of  merit.” 
“Ay,”  said  the  poet  of  Hope,  “ merit  like  yours, 
my  friend,  was  born  to  blush  unseen.” 

By-the-way,  it  is  remarkable  how  very  many 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  genius  of  Scotland 
have  aspired  to  a niche  among  the  poets  and  have 
failed.  Hugh  Miller  published  a volume  of  po- 
ems before  he  became  knowm  as  a classic  prose 
w riter  and  an  accomplished  geologist.  He  was 
indifferent  to  reputation  in  the  departments  in 
which  he  excelled,  but  w as  covetous  of  fame  as 
a poet,  which  his  verses  did  not  justify.  Dr. 
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Thomas  Brown,  the  celebrated  metaphysician, 
published  a number  of  poetical  volumes,  all  of 
which  were  still-born.  The  result  was  mortify- 
ing to  him,  for  he  would  willingly  have  renounced 
his  fame  as  a philosopher  to  have  gained  the  cred- 
it of  composing  one  popular  poem.  Dr.  William 
Tennant  made  many  attempts  to  excel  his  first  ef- 
fort in  “Ans ter  Fair.”  He  believed  he  had  oft- 
en succeeded,  but  the  public  decided  otherwise. 
Apart  from  “ Anster  Fair”  his  numerous  poet- 
ical volumes  scarcely  obtained  a purchaser.  The 
late  Professor  Aytoun  told  Dr.  Charles  Rogers, 
before  the  appearance  of  his  “Bothwell,"  that 
he  would  be  content  that  his  fame  should  rest 
upon  it.  It  proved  his  only  unsuccessful  com- 
position. Lord  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  poems  which  failed.  He 
often  declared  that  he  would  have  sacrificed  his 
literary,  judicial,  and  other  honors  for  poetical 
honors ; but  his  poetical  efforts  were  universally 
condemned,  even  by  his  friends  Lockhart  and 
Scott.  “If  you  survive  me,  Lockhart,”  he  once 
said  to  J.  G.  Lockhart,  “you  must  write  my 
epitaph.”  “ I’ll  do  it  now,”  said  the  reviewer ; 
“it  will  run  thus: 

‘Here  lies  a paper  Lord, 

The  poet  Peter; 

Who  broke  the  laws  of  God, 

Of  man  and  metre.”*  • 

Robertson  was  too  facetious  and  fond  cf  a 
good  joke  to  be  offended.  He  had  wit,  too, 
and  it  was  the  occasion  of  a very  happy  retort 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  “Peveril  of  the  Peak”  Sir  Walter 
chanced  to  enter  the  Parliament  House,  the 
promenade  room  of  the  Edinburgh  Law  Courts, 
when  Robertson,  then  an  advocate,  >vas  amus- 
ing a number  of  his  friends  around  the  fire- 
place by  the  scintillations  of  his  wit.  As  Scott 
came  forward,  Robertson  exclaimed,  “ Hush, 
boys ! here  comes  old  Peveril — I see  his  peak !” 
There  was  a general  laugh  when  Scott  joined 
the  circle.  He  asked  his  friend  Lockhart  to 
inform  him  as  to  the  cause  of  the  merriment. 
Lockhart  related  what  had  been  said.  Survey- 
ing Robertson's  protuberant  form,  Scott  said, 
quietly,  ‘ ‘ Ay,  ay,  my  man,  as  weel  Peveril  o*  the 
Peak  ony  day  as  Peter  o'  the  Paunch.”  The 
laugh  was  turned. 

Sir  Walter  had  another  facetious  friend  in 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  was  very  anxious,  as 
he  declared,  to  pronounce  a eulogy  over  the 
poet  when  he  died.  It  is  Lockhart  who  tells 
the  story. 

In  1819  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  very  ill,  con- 
fined to  his  bed  in  his  house  in  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh.  Though  aware  that  all  visitors 
were  strictly  prohibited  the  Earl  determined  on 
seeing  him.  Finding  the  knocker  on  the  front- 
door tied  up  he  descended  to  the  area-door, 
and,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  coach- 
man, mounted  up  stairs  on  his  way  to  the  in- 
valid’s bedchamber.  Miss  Scott  met  him  and 
expostulated . It  was  useless.  The  Earl  would 
proceed  — must  see  Sir  Walter.  Meanwhile 
the  coachman,  who  had  again  come  upon  the 
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scene,  gave  his  lordship  a shove,  and,  with 
menacing  gesture,  indicated  that  any  further  in- 
trusion would  be  resisted.  The  Earl  reluctant- 
ly made  his  retreat.  Sir  Walter  was  inform- 
ed of  the  adventure,  and  forthwith  dispatched 
James  Ballantyne,  who  happened  to  be  with 
him,  to  explain  matters,  and  so  relieve  his  lord- 
ship’s disappointment.  Ballantyne  found  the 
Earl  in  his  library  in  a state  of  great  excite- 
ment. He  had  gone,  he  said,  to  embrace  Sir 
Walter  before  he  died,  to  remind  him  that  they 
should  rest  together  in  the  same  burial-place, 
and  to  show  him  a plan  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sion which  he  had  prepared.  In  the  programme 
it  was  specified  that  his  lordship  should  pro- 
nounce a eulogy  over  the  remains  of  the  de- 
parted minstrel  when  they  had  been  lowered 
into  their  last  resting-place. 

Dr.  Charles  Rogers  relates  a pleasant  story, 
highly  characteristic  of  Scott,  and  all  the  more 
interesting  from  connecting  him  with  James 
Hogg.  Scott  was  once  spending  an  afternoon 
with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  at  Altrive  Lake.  The 
Shepherd  was  not  one  of  the  select  few  who 
were  intrusted  w ith  the  secret  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Waverlcv  Novels ; hut  he  had  never  en- 
tertained a doubt  as  to  the  source  whence  these 
novels  had  proceeded.  He  had  accordingly  in- 
structed his  bookseller  to  inclose  the  Waverley 
series  in  a uniform  style  of  binding,  and  to  en- 
title each  volume  “ Scott’s  Novels.”  In  exam- 
ining the  shelves  of  the  Shepherd’s  library,  Sir 
Walter’s  eye  rested  on  the  long  line  of  hand- 
somely bound  volumes,  one  of  which  he  took 
down.  “I  see,”  said  he  to  his  host,  “your 
binder  spells  Scots  with  twro  //V.”  “In  this 
case,”  said  the  Shepherd,  “I  believe  he  has 
spelled  correctly.” 

The  humble  circumstances  of  Scottish  poets 
and  men  of  genius  furnish  some  curious  bio- 
graphical particulars.  Alexander  Wilson,  aft- 
erward more  distinguished  as  an  ornithologist 
than  a poet,  composed  his  songs  and  ballads 
while  carrying  a wallet.  James  Macfarlan, 
whose  extraordinary  merits  are  not  yet  fully 
recognized,  likewise  commenced  life  as  a ped- 
dler. William  Nicholson,  author  of  “The 
Brownie  of  Blcdnoch,”  was  a peddler  and  ga- 
beriunzic.  Andrew  Scott,  who  composed  the 
popular  ballad  of  “Symon  and  Janet,”  was  a 
parish  sexton.  William  Thom,  author  of  “The 
Mitherless  Bairn,”  was  a poor  hand-loom  weav- 
er, and  John  Younger,  a respectable  poet,  and 
author  of  a prize  essay  on  the  Sabbath,  w as  an 
operative  shoemaker.  A.  J.  Forsyth,  the  poor 
minister  of  Belhelvie,  who  invented  the  per- 
cussion-cap,  died  in  poverty,  and  his  name  is 
scarcely  knowrn  even  to  men  of  science ; in  the 
catalogue  of  discoverers  it  is  unrecorded.  Mod- 
est and  unpretending  in  his  scientific  pursuits, 
and  abundantly  faithful  in  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  his  sacred  office,  Mr.  Forsyth  escaped 
personal  reproach,  hut  was  gently  consigned  to 
the  Lethe  of  oblivion. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  classed  “ bards, 
minstrels,  and  players,”  with  “strolling  vagn- 
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bonds,”  and  ordered  their  vocation  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Mary  Pyper,  one  of  the  best  of  hymn-writers, 
is  now  living  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two, dependent  on  the  benevolence  of  a 
few  gentlemen  for  her  support.  The  authors 
of  two  celebrated  Scottish  ballads,  “ Symon  and 
Janet”  and  44  The  Brownie  of  Blednock,”  shared 
the  usual  fate  of  Scottish  bards.  For  Andrew 
Scott,  author  of  the  former  ballad,  the  office  of 
parish  sexton  was  provided.  William  Nichol- 
son, author  of  44  The  Brownie,”  experienced  a 
worse  late.  When  he  was  unable  to  earn  his 
bread  as  a traveling  musician  he  was  thrust  into 
the  work-house. 

Dr.  Charles  Rogers  attributes  this  want  of 
appreciation  of  genius  to  the  narrow  view's  of 
the  Scotch  people,  and  says  that  “ Scotland  has 
been  privileged  as  the  birth-place  of  men  of 
genius,  but  it  has  been  destined  that  these 
should  develop  on  other  soils.  The  Scottish 
clergyman  is  expected  to  attend  solely  to  the 
duties  of  his  parish.  Should  he  become  an 
author  defects  will  be  sought  for  in  his  dis- 
courses. The  Edinburgh  barrister  w'ho  pos- 
sesses the  love  of  literature  is  careful  to  con- 
ceal his  tastes  till  his  professional  reputation  has 
been  secured.  The  country  lawyer  who  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  village  library  is  not  intrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  provincial  suits.  A Scot- 
tish surgeon  who  writes  books  may  not  obtain 
patients.  No  Scottish  merchant  will  employ  as 
clerk  one  who  is  know  n to  compose  verses,  or 
to  indulge  in  literary  aspirations.  But  a lesson 
is  thereby  taught  that  Scottish  enterprise  ought 
not  to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  its  develop- 
ment. Literary  and  other  ingenious  Scotsmen, 
when  they  betake  themselves  early  in  life  to 
other  lands,  seldom  fail  to  be  successful.  They 
reach  the  highest  honors,  not  only  as  authors 
and  men  of  science,  but  as  statesmen,  military 
commanders,  and  colonial  governors.  And 
wdth  all  the  defects  which  attach  to  their  na- 
tive land,  they  arc  proud  to  acknowledge  their 
northern  origin.” 


MOCQUARI). 

FOR  ten  years  and  more  Jean  Mocquard 
wrote  nearly  every  word  that  was  spoken 
from  the  throne  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  penned 
every  official  document  which  issued  from  that 
Cabinet  on  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  w*ere  cen- 
tred. Vehemently  as  the  Emperor  would  no 
doubt  deny  such  an  assertion,  it  is  very  nearly 
certain  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  La  Vie 
de  Cesar  was  indited  by  the  veinous  hand  of  the 
old  French  lawyer,  Mocquard.  Writing  was 
his  passiou — at  once  his  labor  and  his  relaxa- 
tion. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  in  the 
year  1857.  He  was  then  very  busy  w'riting  his 
novel  44  Jessie,”  and,  like  many  other  even  more 
illustrious  authors,  he  was  glad  enough  to  obtain 
an  “ idea”  from  any  source  however  humble. 
For  this  reason  it  was  no  extraordinary  thing  j 


for  him  to  solicit  interviews  with  me  from  time 
to  time  for  the  purpose  of  reading  w hat  he  had 
written,  obtaining  my  judgment  on  it,  and  then 
questioning  me  in  regard  to  what  I considered 
the  most  natural  sequence  to  the  story  as  it  ran. 
Perhaps  this  was  an  undue  honor  for  44  one  of 
my  age;”  but  the  secret  of  it  no  doubt  lay  in 
Mocquard’s  opinion  that  my  knowledge  of  dra- 
matic effect  might  prove  of  advantage  to  one 
who,  like  himself,  was  seeking  the  play-wright’s 
honors  as  well  as  those  of  the  novelist. 

“Tell  me  all  about  the  American  theatre,” 
he  would  say ; 44  make  me  to  know  some  details 
of  the  Yankee  camaraderie .” 

His  novel  “Jessie,”  which  had  a most  ex- 
traordinary sale,  was  founded  in  part  upon  in- 
cidents which  I related  to  him  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  my  sister.  The  reader 
of  “Jessie”  will  remember  the  episode  of  the 
Southern  planter  who,  in  love  w ith  the  actress, 
sends  her  as  a present  two  negro  slaves.  Jes- 
sie replies  to  this  wooer  (who  tells  her  that  the 
bondmen  are  not  so  fettered  as  he)  to  this  ef- 
fect : 

44 1 accept  your  gift  only  to  bestow  freedom 
on  your  serfs.  They  shall  have  their  liberty — 
keep  yours.” 

I well  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  received  this  bit  of  childish  reminiscence. 
Howr  he  clapped  his  hands  together,  exclaim- 
ing, “And  this  w*as  your  sister?  You  may  he 
proud,  oui ! She  aided  the  cause  of  liberty, 
parilieu!  Jessie  shall  do  as  much.” 

“Jessie”  was  translated  into  every  modern 
language,  selling  by  thousands  of  copies  in 
every  civilized  country  of  the  world.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  success  was  due  less 
to  the  merits  of  the  book  than  to  the  exalted 
position  of  the  author.  Every  body  wanted  to 
read  a wrork  wrritten  by  the  chief  of  the  Em- 
peror’s Cabinet.  Mocquard  ignored  this  fact 
completely,  and  believed  that  the  wonderful  sale 
of  the  novel  was  entirely  due  to  its  merits,  w hich 
he  frankly  confessed  to  me  he  considered  as 
hors  Ufjne.  Although  my  own  opinion  of  this 
particular  work  was  scarcely  so  flattering,  Moc- 
quard’s high  literary  ability  was  unquestionable. 
This  ubility  was  best  displayed  in  his  plays. 

The  best  know  n of  these  is  one  w hich  had 
an  immensely  long  “run,”  though  the  subject 
is  that  threadbare  one,  now,  alas ! no  longer  pe- 
culiar to  French  literature,  which  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title  of  the  play,  44 La  Fansse 
Adulthre”  Another  of  Mocquard’s  plays, 44  La 
Tireuse  de  Cartes is  known  to  the  American 
public  as  “Garaea,  the  Jewish  Mother,”  an- 
other translation  of  it  being  dubbed  44  The  Wo- 
man in  Red.”  This  play  was  written  at  the 
time  of  the  abduction  of  the  Jewish  child  Mor- 
tara,  and  has  that  incident  as  a plot.  Still  an- 
other, a garbled  translated  version  of  which 
was  played  by  Miss  Bateman,  and  called  44  Rosa 
Gregorio,”  was  ‘ 4 Les  Fiance's  d'  Alba  no.”  In 
this  play  a direct  appeal  was  made  to  the  chiv- 
alrous sentiments  of  honor  of  the  French.  It 
was  brought  out  very  soon  after  the  attempted 
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assassiuation  of  the  Emperor  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  Opera-house,  and  in  it  an  actor  was 
made  to  utter  these  words  to  a murderer, 

“ Begone ! yon  araa  coward— /or  an  assassin 
is  always  a coward .” 

A line  which  “brought  down  the  house” 
very  successfully,  particularly  on  the  night  of 
the  first  representation,  when  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  present.  Both  Napoleon  and 
Eugenic  bowed  in  response  to  the  hearty  cheer- 
ing, which  had  but  one  signification — abhor- 
rence of  the  attempted  crime  and  satisfaction 
at  its  failure. 

Mocquard’s  name  was  not  given  as  the  au- 
thor of  these  plays.  The  Drama  is  a powerful 
lever  with  which  to  move  the  mass  ; and  when 
some  pet  hit  of  policy  was  entertained  by  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  Mocquard  produced  a play 
in  which  the  same  appeared,  “tried  it  on”  the 
people,  and  if  it  was  favorably  received,  adopt- 
ed it.  Americans  would  think  it  rather  strange 
if,  before  purchasing  Russian  America,  the  Ex- 
ecutive at  Washington  had  caused  such  an  in- 
cident to  be  inserted  in  a play  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  how  it  worked  with  the  mass;  but  it 
would  seem  that  in  some  things  a democratic 
government  dares  be  more  despotic  than  des- 
potism itself. 

It  was,  therefore,  wholly  for  state  reasons  that 
Mocquard  denied  himself  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  his  name  announced  on  “ first  nights” 
a3  author  of  the  piece  “ which  we  have  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  before  von,  "and  transferred 
all  the  glory  and  part  of  the  money  to  Mon- 
rieur  Victor  Sejour,  a professional  dramatist, 
who  was  undoubtedly  Mocquard’s  skillful  col - 
lafjorateur . 

Mocquard’s  mode  of  composition  was  very 
curious.  If  an  idea  struck  him  at  any  moment 
he  would  stop  all  else  to  note  it  down,  lie  has 
told  me  that  it  frequently  happened  to  him  to 
make  the  Emperor  wait  for  state  business  while 
he  was  jotting  down  ideas  for  his  next  new  play, 
or  devising  some  touching  love -situation  for 
“Jessie.”  On  one  occasion  I saw  him  stop 
eating  his  noonday  breakfast,  and  with  bis 
mouth  full  of  chicken  rush  over  to  Iris  writing- 
table,  seize  a quill,  and  hurriedly  pen-photo- 
graph some  brilliant  thought;  then,  throwing 
brick  his  head,  and  striking  a tragic  attitude, 
with  the  drumstick  of  the  chicken  in  one  hand 
and  the  manuscript  iu  the  other,  he  declaimed 
it  aloud,  and  cried  out  to  me,  “ Eh  lien,  eh  bien! 
what  do  you  think  of  that  f That’s  Tacitus, 
isn’t  it  ?”  Tacitus  was  to  him  the  great  model. 

Mocquard  derived  a considerable  income 
from  his  plays,  and  made  a sum  which  was  no 
bagatelle  out  of  his  percentage  on  the  sales  of 
“Jessie.” 

In  person  this  astute  Frenchman  was  of  me- 
dium height,  and  of  excessive  leanness  both  of 
face  and  ligure.  II is  hair  was  scant  and  gray, 
but  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  eye  retained  its 
wonderful  brightness,  and  Iris  speech  its  fluent 
grace.  He  was  excessively  fond  of  fast  horses, 
end  one  of  his  favorite  amusements  was  to  in- 


dulge in  private  races  with  those  of  his  friends 
who  had  “ some  trotteurs ,”  as  he  expressed  it, 
which  could  compete  with  his  own.  He  fre- 
quently begged  me  to  come  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  to  witness  such  friendly  matches  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed, 
but  as  they  were  appointed  for  an  unpleasantly 
early  hour  in  the  morning  I was  obliged  to  de- 
cline. 

Mocquard  had  three  children — one  a lawyer 
of  no  particular  eminence,  who  is  still  pract ic- 
ing in  Baris ; the  second  an  officer  in  a regi- 
ment of  Spahis , stationed  in  Algeria;  and  a 
daughter  married  into  an  immensely  wealthy 
roturibc  family,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Raimbault,  a 
gentleman  who  distinguished  himself  this  sum- 
mer by  saving  the  life  of  the  Czar  by  striking  a 
pistol  from  the  hands  of  the  Pole  who  attempt- 
ed to  assassinate  the  imperial  Russian. 

Mocquard’s  salary  was  nominally  only  five 
thousand  dollars  a year ; but  that  he  had  other 
sources  of  income  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
lie  left  a fortune  of  many  millions  of  francs. 
He  occupied  a magnificent  appartement  in  the 
Iiue  de  Rivoli,  directly  opposite  the  Palace  of 
the  Ttrileries,  during  the  winter  months ; and 
when  the  court  was  at  St.  Cloud,  a charming 
cottage  in  the  park  of  Montretout  was  provid- 
ed for  this  adviser  of  the  Emperor.  At  the 
palaces  of  CompRgne  and  Fontainebleau,  and 
at  the  imperial  villas  at  Plombieres  and  Biar- 
ritz, lie  had  rooms  adjoining  those  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. 

In  early  years  lie  must  have  been  a very  at- 
tractive man,  and  even  at  the  age  of  seventy 
his  wit  was  fresher  and  more  sparkling  than 
that  of  any  Frenchman  I ever  met,  which  is 
saying  much  among  a nation  of  beaux  esprils. 
It  was  well  known  in  France  that  he  had  been 
the  last  lover  of  the  Queen  Ilortense,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  present  Ernperor ; and  this  fact,  sin- 
gularly enough,  was  his  chief  claim  for  favor 
with  Napoleon  the  Third,  who,  to  show  his 
gratitude,  created  him  a commander  in  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  appointed  him  chief  of  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet,  as  well  as  private  secretary  to 
the  Emperor,  and  offered  him  any  title  he  might 
choose  from  the  long  list  beginning  at  Prince 
and  ending  at  Vicomte.  Titles,  however,  Moc- 
quard  declined. 

One  day  when  I was  strolling  with  him  in 
the  private  park  of  the  palace  at  St.  Cloud,  be 
stopped  suddenly,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my 
arm  said,  with  a gravity  which  was  not  usual 
with  him, 

“ Mon  enfant , if  you  were  to  rack  your  brain 
forever  to  find  subjects  for  romances,  you  could 
invent  nothing  so  marvelous  as  my  life.  I have 
suflered  privation  in  every  shape  — hunger, 

| thirst,  and  even  the  want  of  a bed ; and  now 
look  at  me,”  and  he  drew  himself  tip  proudly 
! while  I did  so,  “ I am  one  of  the  leading  diplo- 
matists in  Europe,  and  the  friend  of  rx  Empi> 
reur  !” 

lie  swelled  his  voice  proudly  on  the  glorious 
title,  and  shook  bis  gaunt  finger,  stretched  at 
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arm’s-length  above  his  head,  in  a most  impress- 
ive though  somewhat  theatrical  manner.  Hav- 
ing thus  set  me  to  thinking  on  the  strange  vi- 
cissitudes and  triumphs  which  it  is  the  fate  of 
some  of  us  to  encounter,  he  suddenly,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  burst  out  into  a species  of  Me- 
phistophelean laughter,  and  twisting  his  body 
as  though  his  great  mirth  was  thus  distorting 
it,  he  whispered  hoarsely, 

4 ‘We  concoct  deviltries  enough,  he  and  I.” 

“ He”  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

I think  this  confession  was  a bubbling  over 
of  the  “deviltries,”  and  almost  inadvertently 
made ; but  that  it  was  true  seems  probable 
enough  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  half 
an  hour  after  the  death  of  Mocquard  the  Em- 
peror caused  seals  to  be  placed  on  all  his  pri- 
vate secretary's  papers,  that  no  one,  not  even 
his  own  children,  should  read  the  history  of  the 
“deviltries”  until  the  imperial  hand  had  put 
them  into  angelic  shape. 


SOME. 

ROME,  as  it  stands  at  the  present  day,  may 
be  described  as  a second-rate  European 
city,  built  upon  a heap  of  rubbish  and  debris, 
formed  of  the  ruins  of  fifteen  or  twenty  preced- 
ing cities,  which  have  been  rising  and  going  to 
decay  in  succession  on  the  same  spot  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years. 

In  distinction,  however,  from  all  other  sec- 
ond-rate European  towns,  its  aspect  is  diversi- 
fied to  the  view  of  the  traveler  w'ho  visits  it  by 
a multitude  of  ancient  monuments  and  impos- 
ing edifices  of  all  kinds,  which  are  seen  here 
and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  construc- 
tions, or  are  brought  to  view'  by  excavations  in 
the  substratum  of  ruins  and  rubbish,  and  stand 
as  relics  and  memorials  of  some  of  the  grander 
periods  of  the  former  history  of  the  site.  If 
>ve  suppose  the  average  duration  of  the  ordina- 
ry dwellings  and  shops  of  such  a city,  as  they 
have  been  successively  built  and  have  then  gone 
to  decay  and  been  demolished  for  the  past  twen- 
ty centuries,  to  be  about  one  hundred  years,  each 
existing  structure  now  stands  upon  the  remains, 
on  an  average,  of  twenty  that  have  preceded  it. 
This  wrell  explains  the  immense  accumulation 
of  ruins,  rubbish,  and  d<fl>ris  on  which  the  mod- 
em city  stands. 

The  memorials  of  former  times  which  rise 
here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  expanse 
of  mediocrity  and  min,  and  which  constitute  the 
whole  interest  of  Rome  for  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  are  of  three  classes,  to  one  or  the 
other  of  which  belongs  nearly  every  object  of 
attraction  for  modem  visitors  which  the  city 
contains. 

These  classes  are : 

1.  The  rains  of  ancient  Rome.  These  con- 
sist of  isolated  and  crumbling  remains  of  col- 
umns, temples,  aqueducts,  tombs,  triumphal 
arches,  and  other  memorials  of  the  pristine 
glory  of  the  city  which  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  assaults  and  conflagrations  of  war  have 


spared.  Scarcely  any  of  these  are  even  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  many  of 
them  were  so  buried  in  the  debris  and  rubbish 
which  had  accumulated  around  them  that  ex- 
tensive excavations  have  been  necessary  to  bring 
them  fully  into  view. 

2.  The  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobility  of  the 
Middle  Ages — the  Medici,  the  Cenci,  the  Bor- 
ghesi,  the  Barbarini,  and  many  others.  These 
palaces  were  mainly  built  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  when  the  wealth,  and 
power,  and  worldly  splendor  of  the  Pontifical 
Government  were  at  their  height,  and  when 
great  numbers  of  richly-endow  ed  families  were 
founded,  the  favored  persons  being  generally 
the  relatives  or  personal  friends  of  the  reigning 
Popes.  These  palaces  stand,  many  of  them,  in 
the  city,  the  fronts  on  a line  w ith  the  buildings 
of  the  street,  and  marked  only  to  the  passing  ob- 
server by  the  richness  of  the  architectural  forms 
and  decorations  of  the  facade.  Others  are  vil- 
las in  the  environs  of  the  city.  As  many  as 
three  hundred  of  these  palaces  have  been  enu- 
merated by  writers  on  Rome ; but  of  these  there 
are  perhaps  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  that 
are  objects  of  special  attraction  at  the  present 
day. 

Many  of  these  are  open  to  the  public  under 
suitable  regulations ; and  they  excite  the  win- 
der of  all  who  behold  them  by  the  elaborate 
architectural  details  of  their  massive  doors,  their 
magnificeut  stairways,  and  the  vast  halls  and 
galleries  which  they  contain,  filled  with  the 
paintings  produced  by  the  great  masters  of 
early  days.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  marks 
of  grandeur  in  the  structure  and  design  of  these 
edifices,  to  a visitor  from  the  smiling  scenes 
j of  modern  wealth  and  prosperity  in  England, 

! France,  and  America  the  expression  which 
marks  them  is  that  of  fallen  grandeur,  and 
many  of  them  present  to  the  mind  only  a sad 
picture  of  desolation  and  neglect.  In  Paris 
the  tourist’s  party  returns  from  a visit  to  the 
Louvre,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Luxembourg, 
or  to  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  to 
their  brilliant  apartments  in  a maison  meubhfe 
light-hearted  and  happy — the  spirits  both  of 
young  and  old  having  been  made  buoyant  by 
the  bright  and  joyous  expression  of  what  they 
have  seen.  But  the  happiest  bridal  pair,  after 
a morning  spent  in  Rome  among  the  vast  va- 
cant staircases,  the  solemn  halls,  the  grand  but 
melancholy  galleries  of  these  homes  of  former 
wealth  and  greatness  now'  passed  away,  come 
back  to  their  sombre  hotel  thoughtful,  sober, 
and  depressed,  and  are  often  fain  to  go  out  and 
take  a stroll  in  the  streets,  to  observe  the  chil- 
dren at  the  corners  dressed  in  fantastic  cos- 
tumes as  models  for  the  artists,  or  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  workmen  making  mosaics  and 
cameos  in  the  little  shops,  as  a means  of  araus- 
ing.and  recreating  their  minds. 

! 3.  The  third  class  of  architectural  structures 

which  form  the  attraction  of  Rome  for  its  visit- 
ors of  the  present  day  are  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  various  kinds — the  papal  palaces, 
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the  churches,  the  monasteries  and  convents,  1 
the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  public  build- 
ings connected  with  the  functions  of  the  Pon-  ! 
tifical  Government,  which  perhaps  transacts  as  j 
great  an  administrative  business  as  that  of  any 
government  in  the  world.  There  is  the  Vati- 
can, w ith  its  twenty  courts,  its  hundreds  of  stair-  I 
cases,  its  thousands  of  rooms,  and  its  miles  of 
continuous  galleries  and  libraries,  filled  with 
the  relics  and  memorials  of  ancient  and  medi- 
eval literature  and  art.  And  there  are  the 
churches,  vast  in  their  dimensions,  and  gor- 
geous within  with  sculptures,  mosaics,  and  va-  j 
riegated  marbles  of  the  richest  description. 

The  great  charm,  however,  of  these  churches 
is  the  functional  vitality  which  seems  never  to 
cease  within  them.  A Protestant  church  for  | 
six  days  in  the  week  is  an  empty  shell,  lifeless  1 
and  void  — utterly  given  up  to  emptiness,  si- 
lence, and  solitude.  The  door  is  locked ; 
though,  if  it  is  in  England,  a child  soon  comes 
running  with  a key,  as  you  stand  at  the  porch, 
to  show  you  the  interior  for  a shilling.  A 
Catholic  church,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  old 
European  capitals,  is  always  engaged  in  fulfill- 
ing its  functions.  The  various  services  that  are 
often  going  on  in  the  different  portions  of  it, 
the  private  devotions  of  individual  worshipers 
who  have  come  in  when  passing  to  offer  their 
prayers  at  some  favorite  and  beloved  shrine, 
the  baptisms,  the  weddings,  the  obsequies  in 
honor  of  the  dead,  the  solemn  notes  of  the  or- 
gan and  the  chant ings  of  choirs,  and  the  mov- 
ing to  and  fro  of  groups  of  priests  in  their  sa- 
cerdotal robes,  combine  to  maintain  continually 
within  it  the  aspect  of  life  and  action.  The  al- 
most uninterrupted  continuance  of  these  move- 
ments and  observances,  together  with  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  paintings,  the  mosaics,  the 
can  ings  and  the  sculptures,  the  variegated  and 
brilliantly  polished  marbles,  and  the  altars,  and 
the  private  chapels  in  the  alcoves,  with  all  their 
costly  and  imposing  decorations,  give  to  the  in- 
terior of  a Ro/nan  church  a character  and  an 
expression  of  which  those  who  form  their  idea 
of  the  interior  of  a church  from  the  bare,  cold 
walls,  the  naked  pillars,  and  the  empty  pews 
of  a Protestant  house  of  worship  when  the  pas- 
tor and  the  congregation  are  away,  can  have 
little  conception. 

Such  is  Rome — a city  which  by  every  pos- 
sible tie  is  linked  indissolubly  with  the  past. 
Yet  this  is  the  city  w hich  the  Italians  look  upon 
aa  an  indispensable  necessity  for  them  as  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom.  To  an  American  it 
might  be  a question  wither  a city  whose  con- 
dition and  character  fixes  it  so  immutably  as 
the  representative  of  by-gone  times,  and  of  ideas 
and  Usages  which  the  w*or!d  has  outgrown,  or  is 
outgrowing,  was  the  proper  capital  for  a coun- 
try intending  to  take  its  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  present  day,  and  to  enter  upon  a 
career  of  progress  and  prosperity  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  coming  age.  Might  it 
not  be  better,  tee  should  be  likely  to  ask,  to  se- 
lect a newr  site  at  some  point  where  there  wasa 


harbor  to  afford  facilities  for  intercourse  with 
foreign  lands,  and  from  which  there  could  be 
the  readiest  communication  by  railways,  or  by 
inland  navigation,  with  the  most  productive  re- 
gions of  the  interior — there  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a city  for  the  future,  on  the  improved 
plans  and  with  the  improved  arrangements  re- 
quired by  the  exigencies  of  civilization  in  the 
times  that  are  coining  ? 

The  Italians  have  no  such  ideas  as  these. 
They  can  not  resist  the  fascination  inspired 
by  the  history  and  the  memories  of  Rome. 
They  are  so  under  the  influence  of  this  fascina- 
tion that  they  believe  Rome  to  be  absolutely 
indispensable  to  them  ns  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom.  They  can  not  relinquish  their  claim 
to  the  possession  of  it;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  can  not  possibly  surrender  it 
to  them. 

So  long  as  the  several  portions  of  Italy  were 
held  by  distinct  and  independent  Powrers,  Rome, 
together  with  a large  extent  of  Italian  territory 
which  had  long  pertained  to  it,  was  left  to  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Church.  The  ter- 
ritory thus  held  by  the  Papal  Government  was 
very  irregular  in  form,  but  extended  through 
the  heart  of  the  country,  quite  across  the  pen- 
insula, on  both  sides  of  the  Apennines,  to  the 
sea.  The  boundary-line  extended  along  the 
coast  on  the  western  side ; that  is,  on  the  side  of 
the  Mediterranean,  for  about  a hundred  miles, 
and  for  about  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  the 
eastern  side,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
territory  embraced  an  area  of  about  twelve 
thousand  square  miles,  and  a population  of 
three  millions  of  people,  the  whole — both  terri^ 
tory  and  population — being  subjected  to  the 
absolute  and  wholly  unrestricted  powrcr  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff. 

We  might  have  hoped  that  nnder  these  cir- 
cumstances the  government  of  this  beautiful 
portion  of  so  beautiful  a land,  containing  a pop- 
ulation, too,  of  such  gentle  spirits  ns  the  Italians 
arc  usually  supposed  by  nature  to  possess,  would 
have  become  a model  for  the  admiration  and 
imitation  of  mankind.  We  might  have  ex- 
pected that  pcMie,  order,  industry,  contentment, 
justice,  and  mutual  good-will  would  have  reign- 
ed supreme  throughout  the  land,  and  that  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
would  have  become  the  envy  of  the  world. 
The  result  is,  however,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  exactly  the  reverse.  This  beantiful 
heart  of  Italy  has  stood  conspicuous  before  the 
world  for  half  a century  as  being  in  a worse 
condition  in  respect  to  idleness,  brigandage, 
beggary,  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  stagna- 
tion of  business,  and  general  prevalence  of  dis- 
content and  misery,  than  any  other  land  in 
Christendom.  This  state  of  things  is  different- 
ly accounted  for  by  the  defenders  and  the  op- 
ponents of  ecclesiastical  government,  but  the 
facts  none  deny. 

So  great  were  the  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent which  these  results  engendered  that  some 
twenty  years  ago  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
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Rome,  and  the  pontiff'  and  his  government  were 
expelled  from  the  city.  Louis  Napoleon  sent 
' a French  army  to  restore  them,  and  then  for 
many  years  retained  a large  force  in  Rome  to 
protect  the  pastor  from  his  flock,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Vicegerent  of  God  from  the  people 
divinely  committed  to  his  charge. 

This  state  of  things  might  have  continued  to 
the  present  day  had  it  not  been  for  the  series 
of  wars  and  revolutions  by  which,  within  a few 
years,  the  various  sovereignties  into  which  Italy 
was  formerly  divided  have  been  overthrown, 
and  nearly  the  whole  country  united  under  one 
kingdom.  All  the  Italian  territory,  except  that 
• of  the  Church,  and  a large  portion  even  of  that, 
was  iucluded  in  this  union.  The  country  was 
of  course  eager  to  complete  the  w ork  by  bring- 
ing under  the  national  jurisdiction  the  remnant 
that  remained,  excited  by  the  double  desire  of 
making  Italy  entirely  one , and  of  securing  Rome 
for  the  capital. 

The  French  Emperor,  not  desiring  as  it  seems 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  being  the  open 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment 
of  this  wish,  offered  to  withdraw'  his  troops  from 
Rome,  on  condition  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment would  not  molest  the  Pontifical  Govern- 
ment, nor  allow  any  force  to  molest  it  from 
the  Italian  territory.  The  Italian  Government 
agreed  to  this,  and  the  famous  treaty  known  as 
the  Convention  of  the  Fifteenth  of  September, 
embodying  this  agreement,  was  signed. 

It  was  generally  expected  that  when  the 
French  troops  were  withdrawn  the  people  of 
Rome  would  rise,  depose  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, and  unite  the  country  to  the  Italian  king- 
dom. But  the  place  of  these  troops  was  at 
once  supplied  by  another  body  of  French  troops, 
organized  at  the  towm  of.  Antibes,  in  France, 
near  the  Italian  frontier,  nnd  called  from  this 
circumstance  the  Legion  of  Antibes.  This  new 
force,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  three  battalions 
of  a thousand  men  each,  though  officered  by 
Frenchmen,  nnd  commanded  by  a French  Gen- 
eral, went  to  Rome  nominally  in  the  service  of 
the  Pope,  so  as  to  become  in  Jonn  a portion  of 
the  Pontifical  army,  instead  of  being,  like  the 
troops  that  were  withdrawn,  an  integral  part 
of  the  army  of  France. 

The  Italian  Government  complained  of  the 
sending  of  these  troops.  It  was  continuing  the 
French  occupation,  they  said,  under  a slender 
disguise.  But  the  French  Government  replied 
that  they  had  faithfully  withdrawn  their  own 
forces,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion, but  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  agree- 
ment to  prevent  France  exercising  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  any  other  Catholic  power,  of  aiding 
the  Pope  in  forming  an  army  of  his  own. 

The  Italian  Government  was  not  satisfied, 
but  not  being  prepared  to  go  to  w'ar  with 
France  was  compelled  to  submit.  Things  con- 
tinued in  this  state  for  some  time,  the  Italians 
submitting,  though  with  much  murmuring,  to 
the  idea  that  these  troops  w*ere  to  be  consid- 


ered as  French  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  pontif- 
ical army,  and  not  as  a portion  of  the  army  of 
France;  w'hen  a short  time  since  the  excite- 
ment was  renewed  by  the  French  Government 
sending  a military  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
army,  General  Dumont,  as  a formal  commis- 
sioner to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  these 
troops,  and  to  make  ncwT  arrangements  and 
stipulations  with  the  Roman  Government  in  re- 
spect to  them.  These  stipulations  related  to 
the  amount  of  their  pay,  which  was  to  be  in- 
creased, to  certain  additional  privileges  which 
they  were  to  enjoy,  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  which  they  were  to  be  allowed  fur- 
loughs to  enable  them  to  return  to  France  when 
sick,  or  for  other  causes. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Italian  Government 
was  greatly  increased  by  this  mission.  It 
seemed  to  prove  conclusively  what  they  had 
alleged  before ; namely,  that  the  Legion  of  An- 
tibes was  to  all  intents  nnd  purposes  a French 
force,  under  French  protection,  and  virtually 
under  French  orders,  was  true,  and  that  the 
pretension  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a body  of  French 
soldiers  individually  enlisted  in  the  Papal  Gov- 
ernment w’as  a sham. 

Thus  within  the  city  the  French  interests 
are  represented,  and  the  rights  of  the  Church 
are  maintained  by  the  French  portion  of  the 
papal  army ; while  the  population,  as  is  general- 
ly supposed,  arc  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Italian 
Government,  and  only  wait  for  a proper  time 
to  come  when  they  can  openly  espouse  that 
cause.  In  the  mean  time  Italian  troops  by 
land,  and  French  ships  of  wrar  by  sea,  closely 
invest  the  disputed  territory  on  every  side,  to 
prevent  any  interference  from  without ; the 
Government  of  France  prompted  to  do  this  by 
its  wishes,  and  that  of  Italy  bound  to  do  it  by 
agreement.  Beyond  this  cordon  of  protection 
bauds  of  volunteers  are  secretly  gathering  un- 
der the  instigation  of  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and 
other  leaders,  who,  though  with  ^opinions  more 
or  less  conflicting,  are  forming  their  plans,  nnd 
watching  for  their  opportunity  to  strike  a blow 
for  what  they  term  the  liberation  of  Rome. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a contest  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a city  w as  never  before  involved  in  such 
a mass  of  complications.  A place  defended  by 
two  powers  in  position  around  it,  each  jealous 
of  and  almost  hostile  to  the  other,  and  neither 
allowing  the  other  to  enter  in — an  outer  circle 
of  combatants  forming  beyond,  aided  by  a strong 
party  within  the  city,  and  trying  to  effect  a junc- 
tion with  them.  The  Italian  forces  assembled 
on  the  mud  side,  compelled  by  their  agreement 
to  keep  out  those  whom  they  must  secretly  wish 
to  see  in  ; and  the  real  besiegers,  the  Garibafdian 
volunteers,  seeking  to  get  possession  of  the  city 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  those  who  are  op- 
posing them  in  protecting  it. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman  qnes- 
I tion  when  Garibaldi  set  on  foot  his  enterprise 
| for  the  overthrow”  of  the  Papal  Government. 
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EVERYBODY  is  grateful  to  Charles  Dickens ; 

but  Harper's  Monthly  1ms  a delightful  sense 
of  proprietorship  in  him,  because  it  is  in  these 
pages  that  his  stories  now  for  many  years  have 
been  first  introduced  to  American  readers.  And 
this  has  been  done,  in  the  absence  of  an  interna- 
tional copyright,  upon  terms  mutually  agreeable. 
Mr.  Dickens  is  now  coming  to  meet  a new  gen- 
eration of  friends  lace  to  face  as  he  met  their 
fathers.  He  is  coming,  still  comparatively  a 
young  man,  with  his  genius  in  full  flower,  to 
make  still  more  real  to  us,  if  that  were  possible, 
the  characters  which  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  literature  and  life.  The  three  English 
authors  who  have  enriched  daily  experience  with 
the  most  living  and  real  creations  are  Shakes- 
peare, Scott,  and  Dickens. 

The  audiences  that  he  will  meet  here  will  be 
as  Urge  as  the  largest  halls  any  where  can  hold. 
But  think  of  his  audience  in  the  world  of  read- 
ers ! With  the  exception  of  Bulwer  he  is  the  old- 
est of  living  story-tellers  in  the  English  language 
who  are  really  popular,  and  his  popularity  is  im- 
mense and  permanent.  There  are  constant  new 
editions  and  series  of  his  works  issued  in  En- 
gland. and  after  the  million  readers  of  this  Mag- 
azine have  consumed  them  in  this  country  they 
are  republished  in  more  varieties  and  editions 
than  any  other  author  has  ever  known.  The 
delight  in  him  is  perennial.  People  quarrel  with 
his  extravagance,  as  they  call  it,  with  his  carica- 
ture, with  his  sentimentality,  with  his  burlesque 
of  fine  society ; but  the  w hole  world  devours 
him;  and  if  the  lumps  of  citron  are  large,  and 
the  frosting  is  very  thick,  and  the  plums  are 
abundant,  and  the  slices  are  huge,  the  good, 
hungry  world  knows  that  for  all  that  the  cake 
is  delicious,  and  the  master’s  genial  magic  makes 
it  a great,  good-natured  Oliver  asking  for  more. 

Those  w ho  wrere  bred  upon  Walter  .Scott  have 
always  been  a little  distrustful  of  this  young  re- 
porter, who,  at  Sir  Walter’s  death,  came  quietly 
into  the  hall  of  renown,  tumbled  all  the  aspiring 
princes  over,  and  seated  himself,  crowned,  upon 
the  royal  throne.  .Some  years  since,  when  the 
Ea>v  Chair  had  been  saving  some  crude  things 
about  Dickens  to  an  audience  in  a dusky  hall, 
one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  accomplished  of 
bis  hearers,  who  might  have  been  supposed  to 
keep  himself  familiar  with  all  new'  fames  in  lit- 
erature, said,  sententiously,  “Well,  really,  I must 
look  up  this  Dickens!”  Upon  further  conver- 
sation, however,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  al- 
ready conceived  a grudge  against  him  for  sup- 
planting Sir  Walter  in  the  regard  of  the  younger 
generation.  But  Sir  Walter  still  holds  his  own. 
There  are  not  only  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
were  young  thirty  years  ago  w ho  still  read  Scott, 
belligerently,  as  it  were,  and  defiantly  toward  all 
later  literary  comers  and  their  abettors,  but  there 
arc  the  most  marvelously  cheap  editions  of  his 
works  issued  in  England  and  sold  there  for  a 
sixpence  or  a shilling  a volume,  and  at  a very 
cheap  rate  here.  This  shows  how  large  the 
market  must  be,  and  how  potent  is  still  the 
wand  of  the  wizard.  The  Wizard  of  the  North 
Hr  Walter  used  to  be  called,  in  the  fine,  high- 
stepping  phrase  of  the  time;  but  his  successor 


I has  never  had  a sobriquet . At  first  he  was  Boz. 
but  that  soon  passed. 

Yet  it  was  still  Boz  who,  on  the  morning  of 
the  od  of  January,  cighteen-hundred-and-forty- 
two,  according  to  his  own  report,  “ opened  the 
door  of,  and  put  my  head  into,  a 4 state-room’  on 
board  the  Britannia  steam-packet,  twelve  hun- 
dred tons  burden  per  register,  bound  for  Halifax 
and  Boston,  and  carrying  her  Majesty's  mails.” 
It  was  on  .Saturday,  the  L'2d  of  January,  at  dusk, 
that  the  famous  Mr.  Dickens  landed  in  Boston, 
and  was  immensely  impressed  by  the  attention, 
politeness,  and  good-humor  of  the  Custom-house 
officers.  Certainly,  and  the  Easy  Chair  wishes 
also  to  offer  its  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  same 
worthy  and  courteous  gentlemen.  But  if  any 
one  of  them  should  chance  to  honor  this  page 
with  a perusal  the  Easy  Chair  would  like  very 
respectfully  to  whisper  the  following  question, 
or  interrogatory,  as  the  beloved  reader  prefers : 
Does  the  nameless  Mr.  Smith  encounter  the  same 
politeness,  attention,  and  good-humor,  or  were 
they  due  in  part — in  part,  mind  you,  Mr.  In- 
spector— to  the  fact  that  the  traveler  who  re- 
cords the  flattering  observation  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Dickens? 

At  the  second  coming  we  naturally  recall  the 
first,  and  especially  as  a most  ludicrous  little  ef- 
fort has  been  made  in  advance  to  prejudice  pub- 
lic opinion  against  Mr.  Dickens.  When  he  was 
in  this  country  twenty-five  years  ago  lie  was  very 
much  feasted  and  flattered,  and  there  were  fool- 
ish people  w ho  undertook  to  be  very  severe  upon 
him  because  he  neither  stuffed  the  pudding  into 
his  ears  nor  poured  the  gravy  into  his  eyes.  On 
the  contrary,  he  kept  them  both  wide  open,  and 
in  the  best  hearing  and  seeing  condition.  lie 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  frankly  what  he  thought 
of  every  thing  he  sawr  and  heard ; and  nobody 
can  turn  back  to  that  much- -maligned  little  book, 
the  44  American  Notes,”  without  conceding  its 
great  truthfulness.  Undoubtedly  he  touched  us 
upon  the  raw  in  many  placed.  But  it  was  our 
business  and  our  t»haine  that  we  had  the  raw  to 
touch.  He  pricked  the  huge  bubble  of  our  van- 
ity. and  did  us  a great  service,  for  which  every 
man  w ho  understood  what  base  things  were  done 
by  appeals  to  that  vanity  must  forever  thank  him. 

Then  came  44  Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  w ith  Elijah 
Pograin,  Jefferson  Brick,  and  the  New  York 
Sewer.  They  were  scarcely  caricatures,  and 
perfectly  easy  to  recognize.  The  New  York 
Sewer , indeed,  was  indignant  ; it  was  furious, 
and  lashed  Mr.  Dickens  with  its  most  stinging 
w hips  of  ribaldry.  Indeed,  if  there  w ere  a New 
York  Sewer  at  this  moment,  and  the  author  of 
4 4 Martin  Chuzzlewit”  were  to  propose  to  come  to 
this  country  to  read  from  his  stones,  nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  it  would  do  its  little  best 
to  excite  bad  feeling,  and  scorch  him  with  that 
withering  derision  of  which  it  is  so  tremendous 
a master.  There  were  others,  too,  besides  the 
Sewer , very  wroth  with  what  they  called  the 
abominable  caricature  of  American  society  con- 
tained in  “Martin  Chuzzlewit."  But  they  were 
even  more  astonished  by  Mr.  Dickens’s  ingrati- 
tude. 

“Good  Heavens!  what  can  you  expect  of  an 
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Englishman  ?”  quoth  the  Honorable  Elijah  Po- 
gram.  4 4 Here  is  a man  to  whom  the  young 
men  of  Boston  gave  a dinner,  and  the  best  so- 
ciety of  New  York  a ball  at  the  Park  Theatre; 
of  whom  the  first  ladies  in  the  land  requested 
locks  of  hair,  and  all  our  ingenuous  youth  be- 
sought an  autograph ; and  after  all  this  hearty 
hospitality  and  generous  friendship  ho  goes  home 
and  says  that  slavery  is  a hideous  blot,  that  the 
city  prisons  of  New  York  are  not  models,  and 
that  our  politics  arc  not  pure ! What  truly  Brit- 
ish ingratitude!” 

Mr.  Pogram  never  took  die  trouble  to  ask  him- 
self if  what  Mr.  Dickens  said  were  true;  lie  was 
only  indignant  that,  as  we  had  done  him  the 
honor  to  admire  him  and  welcome  him  heartily, 
he  should  not  have  seen  the  propriety  of  saying 
nothing  about  us  that  was  not  flattering  and 
pleasant.  It  was  the  same  shameful  poltroonery 
of  soul  that  exclaimed  against  those  who,  having 
been  in  the  Southern  States  in  the  days  of  slav- 
ery, did  not  suppose  that,  because  they  had  been 
kindly  and  hospitably  received,  they  were  there- 
fore pledged  to  silence  and  secrecy  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  was  most  vital  to  every  American. 
Why,  what  is  the  genius  of  Dickens?  It  is  an 
eye  which  Nature  lends  us  to  see  ourselves.  And 
because  we  praise  its  brilliancy,  we  think  that  it 
is  its  duty  to  shut  itself  up!  The  great  novel- 
ists are  men  commissioned  to  see  human  life, 
and  the  infinite  play  of  human  character,  and 
write  reports  upon  them.  If  Cervantes  goes  to 
La  Mancha,  according  to  the  Honorable  Elijah 
Pognun,  he  may  describe  the  charming  scenery, 
but  he  must  not  see  Don  Quixote.  If  Thack- 
eray is  invited  to  May  Pair,  or  dines  in  Belgravia 
with  Lady  Kew,  he  must  not  allude  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Steyne  except  as  a heaven-bom  legisla- 
tor of  the  British  nation.  If  Dickens  comes  to 
America,  and  Mr.  Pogram  does  him  the  exceed- 
ing honor  to  invite  him  to  Mrs.  Pogrom ’s  tea- 
table,  he  must  record  that  nothing  is  so  merry, 
so  Arcadian,  as  the  blithe  slave-life  on  the  plant- 
ations. “I  protest,”  as  the  people  say  in  the 
English  drama,  it  is  reason  enough  for  the  com- 
ing of  Dickens  into  the  world  that  he  showed  up 
the  Honorable  Elijah  Pogram.  It  is  to  shame 
such  solemn  humbugs,  to  shrivel  such  wind-bags, 
to  expose  such  shams,  that  Divine  Providence 
provides  the  satirists,  and  humorists,  and  story- 
tellers. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Dickens  touched  us  very 
mildly.  Wc  undoubtedly  seemed  to  him  a great 
deal  more  ridiculous  than  he  reported  us.  There 
neyerwas  known  in  any  humane,  civilized,  Chris- 
tian society  such  a spectacle  as  the  social  circles 
of  this  country  offered  twenty  years  ago  upon 
that  very  subject  of  slavery.  American  society 
was  morally  emasculated.  We  put  honor,  con- 
science, decency,  common-sense  in  our  pockets. 
We  called  filth  cleanly,  and  a sow  divine.  And 
sharp  as  were  the  occasional  scourgings  we  re- 
ceived from  candid  and  humane  foreigners,  it 
was  fortunately  reserved  for  an  American  and  a 
woman  to  reveal  to  the  full  perception  of  man- 
kind the  thing  which  swayed  our  politics  and 
corrupted  the  national  soul.  And  to-day,  when 
we  are  free  of  the  accursed  incubus,  the  Honor- 
able Elijah  Pogram  and  Jefferson  Brick,  Es- 
quire, speak  of  the  time  when  we  were  ridden 
with  it  as  the  “palmy  days  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Dickens,  we  say,  touched  us  lightly.  But 


he  has  done  for  various  abuses  in  his  own  coun- 
try what  Mrs.  Stowe  did  for  slavery  in  hers. 
If  he  did  not  flatter  the  United  States  he  cer- 
tainly has  never  spared  England.  When  an  au- 
thor in  this  country  writes  a sketch  or  an  article 
like  that  of  Mr.  Parton’s  upon  the  misgovern- 
inent  of  the  city  of  New  York,  those  who  think 
that  the  true  way  to  cure  a cancer  is  to  cover  it 
with  au  embroidered  shirt-bosom  instantly  ex- 
claim, “Why  do  you  wash  your  dirty  linen  in 
public  ? What  do  you  think  Europe  will  sav  if 
you  make  such  an  exposure  as  that  ?”  But  Mr. 
Dickens  has  done  nothing  else  hut  turn  the  full 
splendor  of  his  genius  upon  the  sins  and  follies 
of  England.  lie  knows  very  well  that  if  the 
preacher  would  convert  souls  he  must  speak  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  The  Methodist  does  not 
spare  his  voice,  his  entreaty,  his  reproof,  his 
denunciation  of  the  Methodist  brethren  lest  the 
Baptist  in  the  next  street  should  think,  “Good 
lack ! w hat  a set  of  sinners  these  Methodists  are !” 
The  man  called  of  God  to  call  men  into  the 
straight  and  narrow'  way  does  not  daintily  w’his- 
per  his  exhortations  and  shrug  his  summons. 
Iiis  voice  is  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  great  author,  the  poet,  the  story- 
teller, the  historian,  the  humorist,  the  satirist, 
the  editor,  deals  with  the  life  around  him,  and 
his  own  times,  his  own  country,  feel  the  force  of 
his  blow  and  its  purification. 

— There  me  not  many  in  this  country  who 
have,  heard  Mr.  Dickens  read.  Those  who  have 
speak  of  it  as  a pleasure  not  less  in  its  kind  than 
that  of  the  first  introduction  to  the  world  he  has 
created.  I ndescribably  he  impersonates  the  char- 
acters of  the  story  he  reads.  The  impression  is 
indelible;  and,  like  the  singing  of  Jenny  Lind,  it 
will  be  a fond  tradition  in  a thousand  Americau 
homes.  Let  us  remember  that  the  great  author 
is  a great  benefactor  of  mankind,  llis  serv  ice  is 
immeasurable  and  immortal.  No  king  of  En- 
gland was  ever  so  dear  to  the  English  people  as 
ISir  Walter  Scott ; no  king’s  death  ever  touched 
them  so  tenderly.  And  bow  truly  and  generou^ 
ly  one  great  author  may  estimate  another,  and  do 
homage  to  a kindred  genius,  wc  may  see  in  the 
words  in  which  Thackeray  speaks  of  Dickens. 
Let  us  make  them  our  own  : 

“ I may  quarrel  w'ith  Mr.  Dickens's  art  a thonsand 
and  a thousand  times,  I delight  and  wonder  at  his 
genius.  I recognize  in  it — 1 sneak  with  awe  and  rev- 
erence—a commission  from  that  Divine  Dcnciicence 
whose  blessed  task  it  will  one  day  be  to  wipe  every 
tear  from  every  eye.  Thankfully  I take  my  share  of 
the  feast  of  love  and  kindness  which  this  gentle,  and 
generous,  and  charitable  sonl  has  contributed  to  the 
happiness  of  the  world.  I take  and  enjoy  my  share, 
and  say  a benediction  for  the  iheal.” 

Somebody  having  written  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  a series  of  falsehoods  about  a conversa- 
tion of  Mr.  Dickens,  in  which  he  was  made  to 
say  a great  many  disagreeable  things  of  Ameri- 
can publishers,  he  w rote  a letter  to  a friend  ab- 
solutely denying  the  whole  story.  The  Tribune 
then  nil  udes  to  the  letter  of  its  correspondent, 
remarking  that  “it  seems  that  the  tone  of  the 
letter,  as  well  as  its  statements,  were  unpleasant 
to  Mr.  Dickens  and  his  friends,”  and  as  it  thinks 
any  such  injustice  would  be  peculiarly  cruel, 
now'  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  about  coming  to  the 
country,  “cheerfully”  prints  an  extract  from  the 
letter  which  Mr.  Dickens  “has  seen  fit  to  write 
upon  the  subject.”  The  extract  is  as  follow's : 
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“ Not  only  is  there  not  a word  of  truth  in  the  pre- 
tended conversation,  but  it  is  so  absurdly  unlike  me 
that  I can  not  suppose  it  to  be  even  invented  by  any 
one  who  ever  heard  me  exchange  a word  with  mortal 
creature.  For  twenty  years  I am  perfectly  certain 
that  I have  never  made  any  other  allusion  to  the  re- 
ublication  of  my  books  in  America  than  the  good- 
umored  remark,  that 4 if  there  had  been  internation- 
al copyright  between  England  and  the  States  I should 
have  Wn  a man  of  very  larjre  fortune  instead  of  a 
man  of  moderate  savings.*  Nor  have  1 ever  been 
such  a fool  as  to  charge  the  absence  of  international 
copyright  upon  individuals.  Nor  have  I been  so  un- 
cece rolls  as  to  disguise  or  suppress  the  fact  that  I 
have  received  handsome  sums  from  the  Harpers  for 
advance  sheets.  When  I was  in  the  States  I said  what 
I had  to  say,  and  there  was  an  end.  I am  absolutely 
certain  that  I have  never  since  expressed  myself  even 
w ith  soreness  on  the  subject.  Reverting  to  the  pre- 
posterous fabrication  of  the  London  Correspondent, 
the  statement  that  I ever  talked  about 4 those  fellows’ 
who  republished  my  books,  or  pretended  to  know' 
(what  I don’t  know  at  this  instant)  who  made  how 
much  out  of  them,  or  ever  talked  of  their  sending 
me  4 conscience-money, * is  as  grossly  and  completely 
false  as  the  statement  that  I ever  said  any  thing  to 
the  effect  that  1 could  not  be  expected  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  American  people.  And  nothing  can  by 
any  possibility  be  falser  than  that.  Again  and  again 
have  l expressed  my  interest  in  them.  Every  Ameri- 
can who  has  ever  spoken  with  me  iu  London,  Paris,  or 
where  not,  kyows  whether  I have  frankly  said:  4 You 
could  have  no  better  introduction  to  me  than  your 
country.*  And  for  years  and  years,  wiien  I have  been 
asked  about  reading  in  America,  my  invariable  reply 
has  been,  4 1 have  so  many  friends  there,  aiul  constant- 
ly receive  so  many  earnest  letters  from  persona lly-nu- 
known  readers  there,  that  but  for  domestic  reasons  I 
would  go  to-morrow.*  ” 


Nothing  could  be  more  unpleasant  and  un- 
fortunate than  the  publicity  recently  given  to 
some  transactions  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  widow  of 
the  late  President.  It  was  very  natural  and  very 
proper  that  in  the  changed  circumstances  of  her 
life  she  should  wish  to  dispose  of  a costly  ward- 
robe. Had  this  been  done  quietly  nobody  could 
have  objected.  It  w'as  purely  a private  matter, 
with  which  public  interference  in  any  manner 
was  mere  impertinence. 

V n fortunately,  Mrs.  Lincoln  hoped  by  publish- 
ing the  fact  that  it  was  her  wardrobe,  by  the  in- 
evitable inference  that  it  consisted  of  various  ar- 
ticles giveu  to  her  for  a political  purpose,  and  hv 
a coraplaiut  of  ill-treatment  from  the  people  and 
from  the  leaders  of  a party,  to  excite  public  atten- 
tion and  increase  the  income  of  the  sale.  The 
course  of  events  has  not  been  favorable  to  her. 
The  publication  of  her  own  letters  to  her  agent 
has  excited  great  ridicule  and  the  severest  ani- 
madversion, and  there  is  no  friend  of  hers,  and 
no  man  who  honors  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  must  not  deeply  deplore  the  whole  affair. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  have  been  generous  to  the  widow  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  She  may  not  have  been  a 
wise  woman,  but  she  w as  bis  wife,  and  they  were 
never  parted  until  bis  murder  in  her  presence. 
It  would  have  been  merely  proper,  a grateful 
tribute  to  his  memory  w'ho  had  been  assassin- 
ated because  he  wras  President,  if  Congress,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  had  given  to  his  widow 
at  least  the  amount  of  the  four  years’  salary.  If 
any  one  were  afraid  of  the  precedent,  let  it  be  un- 
derstood as  exceptional.  If  any  one  thought 
that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  nations  to  grant  pen- 
sions, let  this  have  been  done  without  any  con- 
sideration of  duty  or  general  principle  other  than 
that  of  gratitude.  Doubtless  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  national  gratitude.  It  exists,  although 
every  individual  may  not  be  grateful.  The  feel- 


ing and  judgment  of  no  people  are  ever  wholly 
unanimous.  Yet,  if  a nation  were  ever  agreed, 
this  nation  was  agreed  in  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  Lincoln.  1 1 is  character  and  temperament 
were  guarantees  of  sagacious  statesmanship  in 
reconstruction.  Even  those  who  had  cherished 
party  differences  with  him  did  not — certainly, 
not  all — carry  them  to  his  grave.  He  died  the 
President  of  the  whole  people  in  a peculiar  sense, 
and  their  representatives  should  have  secured  a 
proper  competence  to  his  widow. 

The  splendid  system  of  national  rewards  for 
great  national  services  which  prevails  in  England 
is  unknown  to  us.  Parliament  gives  Blenheim 
to  Marlborough,  and  a dukedom  to  Welling- 
ton, and  makes  Nelson  a viscount,  and  so  hon- 
ors and  enriches  their  descendants.  Much  no- 
bler is  the  system  which  raises  Washington  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  nation  he  has  helped  to 
create.  But  there  are  occasions  when  there  is 
but  one  way  to  make  the  national  regard  effect- 
ive after  its  immediate  object  is  removed,  and 
that  is  a grant  of  money.  If  it  is  in  itself  dis- 
agreeable to  see  a woman  selling  her  wardrobe 
because,  as  she  alleges,  of  the  ingratitude  of  oth- 
ers, it  is  doubly  disagreeable  when  that  woman 
is  the  widow  of  a beloved  and  famous  man  slain 
at  the  post  of  duty.  To  avoid  the  spectacle  who 
would  not  gladly  consent  to  the  grant,  not  be- 
cause she  for  herself  has  any  national  claim,  but 
because  of  the  universal  feeling  for  her  husband. 

It  is  of  course  a sentiment.  We  are  afraid 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  not  smile  ujion 
such  an  act  of  Congress.  There  are  others, 
also,  w ho  might  think  it  an  act  transcending  the 
proper  functions  of  a government;  who  might 
feel  that  it  was  not  a sufficient  minding  of  your 
own  business,  which  is  so  excellent  a rule  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  But  if  we  may,  with  safety  to  the 
state  and  to  the  sound  principles  of  government, 
vote  a national  benefactor  a public  funeral,  may 
wre  not  venture  upon  voting  a little  money  to  his 
widow  ? 

“ But  she  doesn’t  need  it!” 

That  w'as  something  w’e  did  not  know'  when 
her  husband  died.  The  presumption  was  that 
she  did  need  it. 


When  we  read  in  Du  Chaillu’s  Equatorial 
Africa  of  the  gigantic  Gorilla — the  monstrous 
a)»e  which  is  nearer  to  humanity  than  any  other 
of  the  brutes ; how  he  smites  his  breast,  which 
emits  a horrible,  hollow  sound  like  the  tremen- 
dous beating  of  an  unimagiued  bass-drum  ; how' 
he  snaps  the  trunks  of  the  hugest  trees  as  if  they 
wfere  pipe-stems,  and  combines  the  power  of  the 
elephant  w ith  the  agility  and  intelligence  of  the 
monkey — who  of  us  docs  not  tremble  and  turn 
pale,  and  devoutly  offer  thanks  to  Heaven  that 
it  did  not  cast  our  lot  in  the  African  w'oods 
where  the  Gorilla  bellows  and  beats  his  appalling 
bass-drum  ? 

There  wrere  skeptics  of  M.  Du  Chnillu’s  sto- 
ries. There  w ere  people  who  put  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks  when  you  alluded  to  Gorillas. 
There  were  scientific  men  even  who  pooh-poohed 
M.  Du  Chailiu,  and  said  he  had  been  only  to 
some  African  coast,  and  bought  baboon  skins 
and  birds  from  the  interior,  and  then  composed 
his  learned  w'ork  and  brought  home  his  interest- 
ing collection,  acquired  at  incredible  personal 
risk.  They  were  people  like  those  who  said 
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that  “ Eothen”  was  written  in  a London  library 
by  a man  who  had  never  put  foot  beyond  Lon- 
don. It  went  so  far  that,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  or  some  other  of 
the  royal  societies  at  which  wise  men  assemble, 
somebody — some  professor  or  authoritative  per- 
son of  science — insinuated  that  M.  Du  Chaillu’s 
theories  of  natural  history  were  moonshine ; that 
his  wonderful  discoveries  of  new  animals  were 
fables;  that  his  book  was  “bosh;”  and  M.  l)u 
Chaill u himself  a humbug.  Now  the  traveler 
was  present,  and  heard  these  astounding  re- 
marks. In  his  natural  indignation  he  did  not, 
indeed,  beat  the  fearful  bass-drum  of  his  bosom, 
like  the  celebrated  Gorilla,  but  he  did  exclaim 
that  his  scientific  brother  was  a liar.  And  then, 
unable  to  command  himself,  or  to  find  suffi- 
cient English  to  express  his  wrath,  he  wreaked 
upon  that  brother  what  the  Times  of  the  next 
morning  called  “ the  wild  justice  of  expectora- 
tion/’ 

Those  of  us  wrho  saw  the  Du  Chaillu  collection 
may  recall  the  skins  of  that  awful  animal,  the 
Gorilla,  and  that  we  were  told  no  living  one  had 
ever  been  brought  away  from  Africa,  because  it 
wras  scarcely  possible  to  take  the  brute  alive, 
such  was  its  furious  ferocity.  There  was  a 
story,  indeed,  that  a deceased  specimen  bad  befcn 
sent  to  Professor  Owen,  and  that  he  had  under- 
taken to  arrange  the  bones,  but  that  upon  open- 
ing the  case  such  a desolating  effluvium  escaped 
that  the  neighboring  country  was  threatened  with 
pestilence,  and  the  stench  of  that  departed  Go- 
rilla w as  as  appalling  as  the  sound  of  his  dread- 
ful bass-drum  when  alive. 

Imagine  with  wlmt  a shudder,  therefore,  the 
sensitive  reader  of  Du  Chaillu  lately  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  u living  Gorilla  had  arrived  in 
the  city  of  New'  York  straight  from  the  African 
forest,  and  consigned  to  Mr.  Barnum.  Prom  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  notice  an  expert  might 
have  attributed  it  to  M.  Du  Chaillu  himself. 
The  spell  bound  reader  saw,  with  a cold  tremor 
running  through  his  frame,  that  it  had  been  only 
with  dire  struggles,  and  overwhelming  force,  and 
human  cunning,  and  breaking  of  ropes  and  chains 
that  the  monster  had  been  transported  from  the 
ship  to  the  Museum.  And  if  he  had  escaped! 
Merciful  powers!  if  the  celebrated  Gorilla  of  the 
African  forest  had  rushed  up  Broadway  bellow- 
ing and  beating  his  horrible  bass-drum  ! The 
imagination  droops  before  the  scene.  The  trav- 
eler from  New  Zealand  might  have  arrived  the 
next  day  and  found  but  a silent  desolation  where 
New  York  had  been,  and  p,  great  Gorilla  ready  to 
welcome  him ! 

Nor  was  the  contest  over  when  he  had  been 
borne  into  the  Museum.  The  monster  pulled 
ropes  and  chains  into  his  cage,  and  roared  so 
tremendously  that  innocent  women  and  children 
shrieked,  and  fled,  and  fainted,  while  a learned 
“Professor,”  whose  name  the  Easy  Chair  “djs- 
reniembcrs,”  determined  that  science  and  the 
patrons  of  Mr.  Barnum’s  moral  show  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  a living  Gorilla, 
contending  by  superior  cunning  with  this  colos- 
sal brute  force,  succeeded  in  confining  the  raging 
giant  with  a chain  cable — for  so  it  seemed  in  the 
glow  ing  periods  of  the  description — w hich  could 
easily  hold  the  Great  Eastern  in  a hurricane, 
and  the  terrific  prize  so  made  fast  was  further 
secured  in  the  cage  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Tiger 


and  the  Great  African  Lion,  whenever  the  Mu- 
seum is  blessed  w ith  the  presence  of  such  illus- 
trious strangers. 

After  reading  this  thrilling  article  in  the  pa- 
per, which  further  informed  him  that  although 
the  royal  scientific  societies  of  Great  Britain  had 
offered  great  sums  of  money  for  the  Gorilla,  and 
were  in  despair  because  they  could  not  have 
him,  Mr.  Barnum  had  imperturbably  replied 
that  his  Museum,  his  American  Museum,  must 
have  the  monster  at  any  expense  whatever,  the 
exhausted  reader,  father  of  a family,  perhaps, 
whose  shuddering  little  ears  had  greedily  ab- 
sorbed the  story,  found  that  there  was  to  be  no 
peace  for  him  until  he  had  taken  the  children  to 
see  the  Gorilla.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  wondered 
audibly  whether  the  iron  bars  of  the  cage  were 
very  strong.  In  vain  he  asked  mamma  whether 
she  did  not  think  that  an  animal  which  could  so 
readily  snap  the  trunks  of  great  trees  might  also 
part  a chain  cable  with  ease.  The  Gorilla  must 
be  seen,  and  papa  prepared  himself  for  the  dread 
ordeal. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  little  family  party 
descended  Broadw  ay.  When  it  had  Reached  the 
vicinity  of  Prince  Street  it  paused  to  hear  afar 
off  the  resounding  roar  of  the  beast,  and  to  listen 
for  the  hollow  beating  of  the  bass-drum  of  the 
bosom.  But  such  was  the  noise,  of  omnibuses 
and  carriages  and  carts  that  nothing  else  could 
be  beard.  Across  the  street,  however,  in  front 
of  the  Museum,  and  high  overhead,  a truly  over- 
powering picture  was  swung.  There,  in  great 
brilliancy  of  color,  was  depicted  the  celebrated 
Gorilla,  as  be  appears  in  his  native  wilds.  About 
twrelve  feet  high,  and  proportionately  broad,  the 
hideous  brute  is  apparently  •stepping  over  the 
river  Niger  at  one  stride,  while  lie  brandishes  a 
mighty  club  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
grasps  a woman  of  the  country,  whom  he  is  car- 
rying off  for  lunch. 

“ Dear  me!”  said  a thoughtful  student  of  nat- 
ural history,  as  he  contemplated  the  picture  at  a 
later  period  than  that  of  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged upon  the  description,  “what  a curious  il- 
lustration of  the  nearness  with  w hich  this  brute 
comes  to  mankind!  He  clothes  his  female  like 
a woman ! What  touching  modesty,  and  w hat 
respect  for  the  sex !” 

But  not  taking  that  view  of  the  picture  above 
him,  the  devoted  parent  turned  with  his  inno- 
cent companions  into  the  doorway  of  the  Muse- 
um, bought  the  tickets  with  true  resignation, 
and  as  he  passed  the  portal  at  which  the  guard- 
ian sits,  cast  one  lingering,  longing  look  behind 
at  the  cheerful  bustle  of  Broadway,  before  en- 
countering the  Gorilla.  It  was  hardly  reassur- 
ing to  observe  that  every  thing  was  quiet  within 
the  building;  that  there  was  no  distant,  earth- 
quaking roar,  and  no  affrighted  multitude  plung- 
ing down  the  stairs.  The  silence  itself  was  op- 
pressive. Merciful  Mercury ! could  the  monster 
have  consumed  all  the  previous  visitors  of  the 
morning,  and  was  he  waiting,  twelve  or  more 
feet  high,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  ]>ounee  upon 
their  ill-fated  successors?  Smitten  with  such 
thoughts  and  aw  ful  anticipations,  the  little  fam- 
ily party  ascended  the  stairs,  and,  oh,  bliss ! the 
first  object  was  not  the  mighty  brute,  but  the 
benign  giantess,  playfully  conversing  with  the 
amiable  dwarf,  while  the  benevolent  fat  child 
was  affably  answering  the  questions  of  the  euri- 
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ous.  In  the  neighboring  tank  the  sagacious  seal 
had  just  pulled  out  the  plug  in  the  bottom  of 
his  bath,  und  all  the  water  had  flowed  away ; and 
the  Albino  children  moved  tranquilly  about, 
generously  giving  every  spectator  the  fullest 
view  of  their  tlaxen  polls.  Indeed  there  was  an 
air  of  serenity  and  a smell  of  ])eanuts  which  was 
delightfully  consoling.  Rut  the  great  duty  of 
the  day  could  not  be  avoided,  and  the  party 
pushed  on,  following  the  sign  which,  with  an 
outstretched  finger  painted  upon  it,  said,  “To 
the  Gorilla.'* 

Suddenly  they  were  in  his  presence.  The 
cage  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Tiger  and  of  the  king 
of  beasts  was  before  them.  Behind  its  massive 
bars  and  heavily  chained  crouched  the  monster. 
A thick  wooden  railing,  sweeping  outward  from 
the  cage,  kept  the  throng  away  from  the  imme- 
diate danger  of  his  paws,  and  pasteboard  cards 
hung  around  kindly  warned  the  public  that,  on 
account  of  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  Gorilla,  he 
must  not  be  excited  or  disturbed.  Ravage  fe- 
rocity ! and  with  what  a shudder  the  eye  of  the 
parent,  having  at  a glance  observed  all  these 
things,  proceeded  to  scan — a poor,  little,  meek 
baboon,  sitting  with  rueful  eyes  and  complacent- 
ly regarding  the  scene ! There  was  a crowd  of 
five  persons,  three  of  whom  were  the  family 
party.  The  two  others  were  youth  who  poked 
canes  and  threw  gingerbread  at  the  appalling 
“Living  Gorilla,’*  which  neither  rose  to  his  feet 
and  shook  the  thin  bars  of  the  cage,  nor  beat  his 
bass-drum  with  resounding  roar,  but,  such  was 
his  kin  to  humanity  of  the  highest  kind,  that  he 
submitted  with  Christian  resignation,  and  look- 
ing quite  ready  to  offer  the  left  cheek  should  the 
right  be  smitten. 

Possibly  a family  party  of  less  correi  t senti- 
ments and  nrbane  manners  than  that  we  are  sup- 
posing might  have  “wreaked  the  wild  justice 'of 
expectoration”  upon  the  luckless  object  of  their 
terror.  But  they  forbore,  reflecting  that  if  they 
had  not  heard  the  drum  of  the  Gorilla’s  bosom 
they  had  heard  the  tremendous  clatter  of  that 
bass-drum  of  the  press  which  certain  persons  arc 
skilled  to  smite.  When  at  length  the  pacified 
parent  looked  at  the  chains,  the  cage,  and  the 
warnings  of  “savage  ferocity,”  and  recalled  his 
harrowing  imagination  of  the  escaping  monster 
devouring  Broadway,  he  turned  away  with  a 
mild  smile  of  Christian  forgiveness,  and  gave 
the  fat  boy  a penny  cookev. 


Is  the  J une  Number  of  the  Magazine  the  Easy 


Chair  spoke  of  Longfellow’s  marvelous  transla- 
tion of  Dante,  marvelous  for  the  power  and  skill 
with  which  the  very  character  of  the  great  me- 
dieval poem  is  reproduced  to  another  world  and 
a new  epoch.  It  said  that  the  translation  was 
not  the  poet’s  unassisted  work,  for  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  .James 
Russell  Lowell,  who  are,  with  Longfellow,  among 
the  very  first,  il  not  the  chief  of  our  Dantean 
scholars,  had  brought  to  his  work  the  aid  of  their 
scholarship,  taste,  and  criticism.  And  now  Mr. 
Norton’s  translation  of  Dante’s  earlier  poem,  the 
Vita  Nuova — the  New  Life — is  published  in  the 
same  superb,  yet  perfectly  practicable,  form  as 
the  Divine  Comedy.  Like  the  work  of  Long- 
fellow, this  of  Mr.  Norton’s  has  been  a labor  of 
love.  For  many  years,  among  his  many  stud- 
ies, he  has  been  the  most  faithful  and  diligent 
student  of  Dante.  Familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  time  in  its  various  aspects,  surrounding  him- 
self with  the  commentaries  and  illustrations,  and 
the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  he  has  brought 
the  patient  lmbit  of  the  trained  scholar,  the  in- 
sight and  sympathy  of  a poetic  nature,  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  critic,  and  the  skill  of  the 
literary  artist  to  this  unique  and  beautiful  work. 
It  is  so  excellently  done  that  we  are  not  only 
richer  by  one  of  the  great  and  immortal  works  in 
literature,  but  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  scholar- 
ship which  introduces  it  to  us. 

“The  Vita  Nuova,”  says  Mr.  Norton,  in  one 
of  the  essays  which  follow  the  translation  as 
notes,  “is  the  earliest  of  Dante’s  writings,  and 
the  most  autobiographic  of  them  in  form  and  in- 
tention.” It  describes  his  meeting  with  Beatrice 
when  they  were  both  scarcely  more  than  children, 
and  traces  “the  earthly  story  of  this  love — its  be- 
ginning, its  irregular  course,  its  hopes  and  doubts, 
its  exaltations  and  despairs,  its  sudden  inter- 
ruption and  transformation  by  death.”  It  is, 
therefore,  really  a proper  prelude  or  introduction 
to  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
flect that  we  owe  to  two  American  scholars 
this  masterly  reproduction  of  both  works.  Nor 
ought  the  singular  beauty  and  propriety  of  the 
publisher’s  part  of  the  enterprise  to  he  forgotten. 
The  books  are  printed  as  all  the  true  classics 
ought  to  be,  the  tasteful  and  noble  volumes  sug- 
gesting the  richness  and  beauty  of  shrines  erect- 
ed to  the  best  beloved  divinities.  We  have  re- 
corded elsewhere,  indeed,  our  satisfaction  in  the 
sixpenny-volume  edition  of  the  Waverlev  Novels 
and  in  the  shilling  Shakespeare.  But  that  is  not 
to  the  prejudice  of  delight  in  their  costlier  forms. 


I'fennj  IJntires. 


Three  English  Statesmen , by  Goldwix  Smith, 
Holding  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  lectures 
upon  the  “Political  History  of  England,”  which 
constitute  this  volume,  one  can  not  wonder  that 
the  author  should  have  resigned  the  Professor- 
ship of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
“The  ehiefest  authors  of  revolution,”  he  says, 
“have  not  been  the  chimerical  and  intemperate 
friends  of  progress,  but  the  blind  obstructors 
of  progress — those  who,  in  defiance  of  nature, 
struggle  to  avert  the  inevitable  future,  to  recall 
the  irrevocable  past ; who  chafe  to  fury  by  dam- 


ming up  its  course  the  river  which  would  other- 
wise flow  calmly  between  its  banks,  which  has 
ever  flowed,  and,  do  what  they  will,  must  flow 
forever.  ” These  are  words  pregnant  with  warn- 
ing for  those  who  now  hold  sway  in  England. 
The  three  statesmen  whom  Mr.  tfnith  selects  as 
types  are  John  Pym,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Will- 
iam Pitt.  Of  Pym,  “who  opened  the  revolu- 
tion which  was  closed  by  Cromwell,  and  of  which 
Milton  was  the  apostle  and  poet,”  he  says  : “The 
greatest  member  of  Parliament  that  ever  lived, 
the  greatest  master  of  the  convictions  and  the 
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feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  not  | 
Robert  Peel,  but  John  fPyin.  But  if  Pym,  in  j 
modem  garb,  and  using  modem  phrase,  could  I 
now  vise  in  his  old  place,  his  words,  though  as 
practical  as  they  are  lofty,  would,  I fear,  be 
thought  ‘too  clever  for  the  House/  Is  it  that 
wealth,  too  much  accumulated  and  too  little  dif- 
fused, has  placed  the  leadership  of  the  nation  in 
less  noble  hands?”  44  In  the  vestibule  of  that 
vast  and  sumptuous  but  feebly  conceived  and  j 
effeminately  ornamented  pile — no  unmeet  shrine 
of  Plutocracy — the  present  House  of  Commons, 
stand  on  either  hand  the  statues  of  Parliament- 
ary worthies.  Ignorance  probably  it  is  tlmt  has 
excluded  the  foremost  worthy  of  them  all.  Pym 
does  not  look  down  upon  the  House  which  once  j 
he  led,  nor  do  they  read  on  the  pedestal  of  his  j 
statue  the  moral  of  his  political  life:  ‘The  best 
form  of  government  is  that  which  doth  actuate 
and  dispose  every  part  and  member  of  a state  to 
rhe  common  good.’  But  Pym  lias  a statue  in 
history,  and  seldom  has  there  been  more  need  1 
for  unveiling  it  than  now.”  But  of  the  effigies 
of  great  men  of  England  there  is  wanting  in  the 
British  Parliament  House  a greater  than  Pym. 
Between  C harles  I.  who  lost  his  head  and  James 
II.  who  lost  his  crown  should  have  stood  the 
great  Lord  Protector,  of  whom,  says  Mr.  Smith, 

* * I sjieak  not  as  a general  or  as  a party  leader, 
but  as  a prince” — the  greatest  prince,  as  men 
now  begin  to  acknowledge,  who  ever  ruled  the 
realm  of  Britain.  Mr.  Smith’s  lecture  on  Crom- 
well is  a careful  study  to  which  British  statesmen 
of  to-day  may  well  give  heed.  Of  Pitt,  the  last 
in  the  triad,  Mr.  Smith  says  in  the  outset : “ Dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  his  life  Pitt  is  to  he  classed 
with  the  philosophic  and  reforming  kings  and 
ministers  before  the  Revolution,  whose  names 
ought  not  to  he  forgotten.  Vuring  the  second 
part  he  tends,  though  he  did  not  actually  sink 
to  the  level  of  the  Metternichs,  tho  Polignacs, 
the  Percevals,  and  the  Eldons” — ho  might  as 
well  have  said  the  Russells,  the  Dcrbys,  and  the  I 
Disraelis.  Our  space  will  not  permit  ns  to  at-  j 
tempt  to  reproduce,  even  in  outline,  Mr.  Smith’s  i 
masterly  analysis  of  the  character  of  Pitt  as  a i 
statesman.  But  scattered  through  it  are  some 
pregnant  hints.  Thus  of  the  British  possession 
of  Gibraltar  he  says:  “It  has  made  Spain  our 
enemy  in  every  war  of  the  European  Powers. 
When  almost  paralyzed  by  age  and  decrepitude, 
she  dragged  her  feeble  limbs  again  and  again  to 
the  attack,  that  she  might  remove  this  stain  on 
• her  escutcheon,  and  this  eyesore  of  her  honor. 
The  recovery  of  it  would  be  the  greatest  bribe 
that  a military  adventurer  rising  to  power  in 
Spain  could  offer  to  his  countrymen ; and  per-  j 
haps  the  day  may  not  he  far  distant  when  such  , 
a crisis  may  occur.  ” Mr.  Smith  might  have  gone 
farther,  and  said  that  the  British  possession  of 
Gibraltar  is  a menace  and  insult  to  France  as 
well  as  to  Spain.  It  may  well  happen  that  here- 
in, and  in  the  possession  of  Malta,  will  be  found 
the  occasion  of  a war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  France,  now  a great  naval  ]>owcr,  fast 
rising  to  he  thfe  greatest  in  Europe,  will  not  long 
he  content  to  see  the  Mediterranean,  which  she 
has  come  to  look  upon  as  “our  sea,’’  dominated 
by  an  alien  j>ower.  Mr.  Smith*  in  treating  of 
Pitt,  has  occasion  often  to  speak  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterward  George  IV.  He  might  al- 
most as  well  have  spoken  of  the  present  Prince 
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of  Wales.  The  parallel  between  the  two  runs 
too  closely  to  have  escaped  the  strictures  of  keen 
observers.  Not  long  ago  a picture  was  hung  up 
in  all  the  print-shops  in  London  wherein  our 
“fat  friend,  ’ “accoutred  as  he  was,”  appeared 
ns  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father,  followed  by  the 
present  puny  Prince  as  Hamlet ; underneath  was 
the  legend:  “I'll  follow  thee!”  How  closely 
Albert  Edward  has  tried  to  follow'  George  Fred- 
erick is  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  keep  themselves  acquainted  with  any 
thing  beyond  the  public  history  of  the  times. 

Pitt’s  last  words  were,  “How*  I leave  my  coun- 
try!” We  fear  that  they  may  be  repeated  with 
deeper  emphasis  by  some  British  statesman  of 
this  or  the  next  generation. — Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s 
hook  is  every  way  worthy  of  careful  meditation, 
not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  the  United  States. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Beyond  the  Mississippi,  by  Albert  D.  Rich- 
ardson. The  author,  as  correspondent  of  the 
Tribune,  has,  we  think,  traveled  over  more 
leagues  of  prairie  and  mountain  lying  between 
the  great  river  and  the  great  ocean  than  any 
other  man  who  has  put  pen  to  paper.  Wherever 
he  traveled  he  went  to  see  and  to  describe  w hat 
he  saw.  In  this  hook  he  has  given  with  pen 
and  pencil  a full  account  of  a fleeting  phase  in 
our  national  life;  of  a ]>criod  which  though 
short,  measured  by  the  calendar,  is  among  the 
most  momentous  in  the  history  of  civilization ; 
a period  wherein  great  regions  have  been  won 
from  the  barren  Empire  of  Darkness  and  added 
| to  the  domains  of  civilization,  to  he,  we  trust,  a 
possession  for  evermore.  The  ten  years — one- 
third  of  a human  generation — over  which  this 
work  extends  have  made  a new  Geography  for 
the  American  Union,  and  by  consequence  for 
the  civilized  world.  The  great  battle  between 
Barbarism  and  Civilization  waged  during  this  in- 
terval can  never  again  be  re-fought.  Civiliza- 
tion has  fairly  won  the  last  field  upon  the  West- 
ern Continent.  The  book  divides  itself  into  two 
great  parts.  The  first,  beginning  in  1857,  de- 
scribes the  fierce  contest  in  Kansas.  Nowhere 
else  will  be  found  on  record  so  full  an  account 
of  tho  fearful  atrocities  perpetrated  during  that 
dark  period.  Murder,  robbery,  and  outrage 
seemed  to  he  the  law  of  the  land  in  Kansas  and 
thereabouts.  Yet  underlying  and  accompanying 
all  this  was  the  steady  inarch  of  civilization, 
westward  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific, 
where  it  had  already  got  firm  footing.  Then  in 
this  hook  comes  an  interval,  wherein  was  waged 
the  great  war  between  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
federacy. For  a time  the  author  was  a “War 
Correspondent.”  Captured  just  before  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg,  he  lay  for  eighteen  months  in  Con- 
federate prisons.  Of  this  period  this  hook  is  si- 
lent. Mr.  Richardson  has  told  elsewhere  of  the 
w ar.  The  second  part  of  this  hook  narrates  Iris 
fresh  observations  made  in  1805  during  the  trip 
westward  performed  by  Mr.  Colfax,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  several  other  guests  of  the  Mail 
Companies,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Bross  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Bow  les  of  the  Massachusetts  Spring- 
field  Republican,  who  has  put  forth  an  excellent 
book  upon  the  trip,  and  Mr.  Richardson.  The 
two  parts  of  this  hook  show  the  development  of 
j the  trans-Mississippi  region  during  the  period  in- 
| tervening.  The  critic  who  reads  writh  the  pur- 
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pose  of  finding  minute  faults  will  have  abundant 
occupation,  lie  will  quite  rightly,  for  example, 
except  to  the  statement  that  '‘prairie'’  is  an  In- 
dian word  denoting  “beautiful  meadow,”  and 
tind  reproduced  very  venerable  jokes  which  have 
done  good  service  time  out  of  mind.  But  taken 
as  a whole,  this  work  is  an  exceeding  valuable 
contribution  to  the  current  history  of  our  coun- 
try. (American  Publishing  Company.) 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England , by  Agnes 
Strickland.  Iu  a single  book* is  comprised 
the  substance  of  Miss  Strickland’s  half  score 
of  volumes  of  biographies  of  the  Queens  of  En- 
gland. Many  months  ago  Mrs.  Caroline  G. 
Parker  began  an  abridgment  of  this  work.  J ust 
as  she  had  completed  her  task.  Miss  Strickland 
herself  put  forth  her  own  abridgment.  Upon 
comparison  the  two  were  found  to  be  essentially 
the  same.  Mrs.  Parker  therefore  adopted  that 
of  Miss  Strickland,  incorporating  therew  ith  such 
portions  of  her  own  as  seemed  most  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  American  reader ; adding  there- 
to biographies  of  the  last  six  queens,  w hose  lives 
were  not  narrated  by  Miss  Strickland.  As  this 
work  now  stands,  therefore,  it  faithfully  repre- 
sents the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  original  volumes, 
seen  from  two  points  of  view.  The  series  com- 
mences with  the  life  of  Matilda  of  Flanders,  the 
Queen  of  William  the  Conqueror,  with  whom 
properly  begins  the  existing  British  dynasty. 
i>ince  her  there  have  been  forty  British  queens, 
live  of  whom  were  queens-regnant — that  is,  sover- 
eigns in  their  own  right — and  thirty -five  queen- 
consorts,  that  is,  the  wives  of  kings.  The  kings 
of  England  during  this  period — not  counting  the 
greatest  of  all,  Cromwell,  the  Lord -Protector — 
king  in  all  but  name — number  twenty-eight. 
Three  of  these — William  II.,  surnamed  “Ru- 
fus,” the  red-haired;  Edward  V.,  who  never  re- 
ally came  to  the  throne,  but  w as,  as  is  said,  mur- 
dered by  his  uncle,  Richard  III.;  and  Edward 
VI. , who  died  w'hilc  a lad — were  never  married. 
Thus  twenty-five  British  kings  had  about  forty 
wives.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  tw'o-score  more 
unfortunate  women  than  these  who  have  been 
queens  of  England.  To  say  nothing  of  the  six 
queens  of  Iienry  VIII.,  of  whom  two  were  re- 
pudiated and  three  lost  their  heads,  there  were 
tow  of  these  royal  wives  who  would  not  have 
been  entitled  to  a divorce  by  any  law,  human  or 
divine.  Their  biographies  form  an  instructive 
chapter  in  history.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers. ) 

Lift  of  Josiah  Quincy  of  Massachusetts,  by 
his  son,  Edmund  Quincy.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
son  to  write  a biography  of  his  father  which  shall 
be  at  once  accepted  as  evidently  an  accurate  por- 
trait and  a delightful  addition  to  the  great  gal- 
lery of  history.  Yet  this  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy 
has  done  in  the  life  of  his  father,  Josiah  Quincy, 
of  Massachusetts.  The  biographer’s  felicity  of 
]*erception  is  shown  in  the  very  title  of  his  work. 
Josiah  Quincy  was  peculiarly  a Massachusetts 
man.  When  he  was  in  public  life  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago  he  represented  with  the  most  uncom- 
promising fidelity  the  political  view  s of  which  the 
strongest  hold  was  in  Essex  County  of  that  State ; 
while  all  his  life  long  he  illustrated  that  high  po- 
litical morality  which  is  infrequent  every  where, 
bat  which  is  nowhere  more  valued  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Quincy  was  a fortunate  man ; for- 
tunate in  bis  birth,  in  his  education,  in  liis  mar- 
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riage  and  family;  fortunate  also  in  his  lx>dily 
health  and  temperament ; fortunate  in  his  sphere 
of  public  service,  in  his  life,  and  in  his  death ; 
and,  above  all,  fortunate  in  those  simple,  sterling 
qualities  of  character  which  make  the  truly  great 
citizen.  His  life  was  very  long,  lie  was  living 
when  General  Gage  left  Boston,  and  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation. His  father  was  the  Josiah  Quincy  of  the 
early  Revolution ; his  companions  and  friends 
were  the  most  conspicuous  and  noted  men  of  his 
time  and  neighborhood  ; and  in  the  pages  of  his 
son’s  biography  the  earlier  and  later  days  and 
men  alike  reappear  with  surprising  freshness  and 
fullness  of  interest.  Indeed,  the  glimpses  of 
Washington,  Lafayette,  John  Adams,  John  Ran- 
dolph, and  other  noted  men,  are  among  the  pleas- 
antest in  all  the  memoirs ; and  the  biographer 
has  stated  with  admirable  and  unusual  impar- 
tiality the  course  of  politics  and  his  father’s  rela- 
tion to  them.  The  taste  and  propriety  of  the 
work  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  dry  humor 
and  shrew'd  comment  of  the  author.  It  is  very 
long  since  we  have  had  so  good  a biography  of 
so  worthy  and  striking  a subject  as  the  “ Life  of 
Josiah  Quincy  of  Massachusetts. ” (Published 
by  Ticknor  and  Fields.) 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  ; A Poem , by 
William  Morris.  This  poem  was  introduced 
to  the  public  bv  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  {Swin- 
burne in  an  article  in  the  London  Fortnightly 
Review,  w hich  hailed  Mr.  Morris  as  the  true  and 
only  disciple  of  Chaucer  in  English  literature. 
His  praises  are  very  warm,  but  Jason  is  certainly 
a poem  to  be  warmly  praised.  It  is  a very  re- 
markable work  in  the  midst  of  the  subjective, 
passionate,  sentimental,  rhetorical,  and  often 
morbid  poetry  of  the  time.  The  story  of  Jason 
is  told  with  Homeric  simplicity  and  detail,  and 
with  a subdued  powrer  which  is  delightful.  There 
is  an  antique  naivete  in  the  manner  without 
the  least  affectation  of  quaintness,  and  a certain 
hearty  sobriety  of  tone  which  is  truly  invigora- 
ting. It  is  a Greek  story,  but  as  far  removed  as 
possible  in  method  of  treatment  from  Swinburne  s 
“ Atalanta,”  or  Matthew  Arnold’s  “ Merope,”  or 
any  of  the  modem  English  Greek  poems.  The 
story  is  told  as  a man  of  Chaucer’s  temperament 
might  tell  it,  but  hardly  with  the  subtlety  of 
ChauceHs  genius.  Yet  the  tranquil,  breezy, 
clear-cut  scenes  and  the  moderate  expression  are 
a perpetual  charm.  It  opens  without  prelude 
w ith  the  birth  of  Jason,  and  follows  him  without 
moralizing  or  reflection  of  any  kind  through  the 
romantic  vicissitudes  and  heroic  adventures  of 
his  life  to  his  death;  and  with  his  death  the 
poem  ends.  The  aesthetic  propriety  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole  long  narration  are  remark- 
able. It  is  always  Greece,  and  the  romantic 
mythological  epoch,  and  therefore  wonders  are 
natural.  The  landscape,  the  events  of  the  voy- 
age, the  plowing  with  the  brazen  bulls,  the  crop, 
and  contest  of  armed  men,  the  Medean  sorceries, 
and  love  and  revenge,  are  all  woven  together 
in  a continuous  seamless  tissue,  upon  which  ev- 
ery part  of  the  embroidery  is  equally  probable 
and  poetic.  Mr.  Morris’s  power  of  graphic  de- 
lineation is  unsurpassed.  A few  easy,  but  forci- 
ble lines,  and  the  scene  or  the  person  lives  be- 
fore the  eye.  The  measure  of  the  poem  is  that 
of  Keats’s  Endymion  ; and  it  is  broken  but  a few 
1 times  for  the  songs  of  Orpheus  and  of  the  sirens, 
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which  have  a flowing  melody  not  suggestive  of 
any  other  strain.  It  is  a poem  wholly  different 
from  that  of  Keats’s : less  intense,  less  passionate, 
less  luxuriant,  but  not  less  Greek  nor  powerful. 
It  is  restrained,  calm,  masculine ; but  with  a 
long,  rolling  music  and  spell,  like  that  of  the 
ocean.  Certain  descriptive  words  often  recur, 
but  the  repetition  seem's  neither  a mannerism,  in 
a poor  sense,  nor  a sign  of  poverty,  but  of  artist- 
ic intention.  Jason  is  a work  which  every  one 
who  would  keep  pace  with  the  pure  literature  of 
the  time  must  read,  lie  will  probably  feel  the 
praises  of  Mr.  Swinburne  to  be  excessive,  but  he 
will  not  deny  that  there  are  few  recent  poems  so 
really  independent  and  striking.  There  is  no 
Tennyson  in  it,  no  Browning,  no  Wordsworth; 
nothing  of  the  French  novel  of  which  young 
Bulwer,  or  Owen  Meredith,  is  so  fond.  Even 
its  freedom  is  passionless  and  antique.  Neither 
is  it  hard  and  sculpturesque  and  dry.  It  is  full 
of  red  blood  and  sound  health.  We  can  imagine 
with  what  delight  it  will  be  read  by  many  a college 
student  stumbling  among  “the  classics,”  and 
finding  it  a stony  and  arid  road.  Jason  will  be 
a fresh  and  living  breeze  blowing  from  that  re- 
mote Greek  shore,  and  fanning  his  hot  brow  with 
the  familiar  air  of  his  own  world.  But  when 
the  great  question  is  asked,  Is  this  a poem  to  be 
added  to  the  imperishable  poems  ? is  this  a poet 
to  be  counted  among  the  true  singers?  can  we 
say  more  than  that  it  is  a noble  old  story  told  with 
consummate  skill?  Can  we  say  that  the  poet 
has  aroused  that  indefinable  and  unappeasable 
love  and  longing  which  Keats  inspires  ? Do  we 
feci  that  the  asphodel  blooms  upon  these  pages, 
like,  the  violet  upon  Chaucer’s  ? They  are  ques- 
tions which  we  need  not  ask  nor  answer.  Here 
is  a poem,  fresh  and  sweet  and  masterly,  great- 
ly to  be  enjoyed,  the  work  of  intimate  knowl- 
edge, of  trained  skill,  of  exquisite  perception. 
Shall  we  refuse  to  enjoy  one  kind  of  beauty  be- 
cause it  may  not  be  another?  (Published  by 
Roberts  Brothers.) 

Kathrina , Her  Life  and  Mine ; told  in  a Poem , 
by  J.  G.  Holland.  Dr.  Holland  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  authors  and  of  lecturers.  His 
career  is  a pleasant  illustration  of  the  reward  of 
faithful  sendee,  of  steady  persistence.  For  some 
time  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  in- 
fluential of  New  England  journals ; but  he  was 
not  understood  to  be  responsible  for  its  political 
articles,  for  which  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  was  usu- 
ally held  to  account.  Dr.  Holland's  literary 
taste  and  activity,  however,  could  not  content 
itself  with  the  routine  work  of  the  paper,  and  he 
wrote  and  published  a “ History  of  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts’’ in  a series  of  articles.  It  was  full  of 
interesting  research,  and  of  great  local  value, 
and  was  presently  gathered  into  a volume,  prob- 
ably without  remarkable  pecuniary  profit,  and 
with  no  sensible  increase  of  the  author’s  reputa- 
tion. This  was  followed  bv  a novel  called  the 
“Bay  Path,”  published  by  Putnam  some  dozen 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  This  work  introduced  Dr. 
Holland  more  formally  to  the  great  public,  but 
I’.uled  to  give  him  especial  prominence.  Mean- 
while he  worked  patiently  and  industriously  in 
his  editorial  chair,  enlivening  his  literary  life 
with  occasional  poems  and  addresses  before  va- 
rious associations,  and  always  deeply  interested 
in  religious  affairs.  In  the  course  of  his  duties 
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he  began  ‘in  the  SpringJieJd  Republican,  whose 
weekly  issue  is  very  large,  and  which  circulates 
in  every  town  of  Western  Massachusetts,  a se- 
ries of  letters  to  young  persons  upon  morals  and 
manners  and  courses  of  life,  and  what  is  called 
“the  formation  of  character.”  These  letters 
were  signed  Timothy  Titcomb ; and  such  was 
their  lively  good  sense,  sagacity,  sympathy,  and, 
above  all,  exact  adaptation  to* the  audience  ud- 
, dressed,  that  they  became  instantly  and  univers- 
ally popular, *and  proceeded  with  immense  ap- 
plause to  their  conclusion.  Their  publication  in 
a book  by  Mr.  Scribner  showed  that  the  whole 
country  had  very  much  the  taste  of  Western 
Massachusetts.  They  sold  in  large  numbers. 

They  were  as  popular  in  Wisconsin  and  Ohio 
and  Iowa  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine ; and 
Timothy  Titcomb  became  as  pleasantly  known 
as  any  friend  of  Dr.  Holland  could  have  wished. 

The  book  was  extremely  didactic ; but  it  was  so 
good-humored,  earnest,  orthodox,  and  intelligi- 
ble, and  so  clearly  written  from  a common  ex- 
perience with  “the  people,”  that  there  was  no 
resisting  it.  The  rural  book-clubs  and  circula- 
ting libraries  consumed  a copy  a month,  and 
Timothy  Titcomb  was  really  a popular  and  wide- 
ly-selling author  before  the  professional  critics 
knew  much  about  it.  No  large  literary  reputa- 
tion in  this  country  owes  so  little  to  the  news- 
papers and  reviews  and  magazines  as  Dr.  IIol- 
• l.md’s,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  have  always 
seemed  a little  to  resent  that  fact.  So  great  a 
success  was,  of  course,  the  greatest  of  stimulants ; 
and  the  works  of  Timothy  Titcomb  already  make 
I a neat  little  collection,  comprising  didactic  es- 
says, novels,  and  two  poems ; while  he  has  also 
written  a subscription  “Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,” which  has  had  a very  large  and  remunera- 
tive sale.  It  is  a peculiar  reputation ; almost  a 
rural  and  provincial  reputation.  We  do  not  in- 
sinuate by  such  a remark  that  it  is  therefore  a 
poorer  reputation,  for  the  author  who  touches 
the  great  country  heart  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  authors.  But  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
chief  literary  tribunals,  which  are,  of  course,  in 
the  larger  cities,  deliver  judgment  upon  Mr.  Tit- 
1 comb  in  a rather  supercilious  tone,  and  that  he 
has  not  yet  conquered  a place  in  the  general  es- 
■ timation  among  the  representative  American  au- 
thors, although  in  many  ways  there  is  no  one 
more  representative  than  he.  lie  has,  indeed, 
the  fine  instinct  which  shows  him  his  own  work, 
and  he  faithfully  docs  it  in  his  own  way.  Thor- 
oughly a New  England  man  ; but  neither  in  re- 
ligion nor  in  politics  fond  of  extremes,  be  is  still 
a spiritual  growth  of  the  old  Furiran  stock.  He 
was  neither  distinctively  an  abolitionist  in  the 
days  when  that  name  had  a peculiar  New  En- 
gland significance,  nor  is  he  a radical  now.  lie 
reveres  woman  in  what  he  believes  to  be  her  ce- 
lestially-ordered sphere,  anti  opposes  “woman’s 
rights”  as  heartily  as  lie  opposed  Charles  Sumner. 

His  poems — Bitter  Sweet  and  Kathrina — reveal 
the  man  perhaps  more  plainly  than  any  of  his 
works.  They  are  both  New  England  poems. 

They  smell  of  the  soil.  They  have  the  hard  sad- 
ness of  the  peculiarly  Puritan  New  England  tem- 
perament, its  loyalty  to  duty,  its  stern  self-re- 
nunciation. They  depict  a character  and  life 
which  are  not  exactly  winning,  genial,  graceful, 
beautiful,  but  in  which  the  sense  of  duty  as 
duty  is  paramount,  and  devotion  to  duty  is  per- 
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haps  a rather  sombre  business.  Kathrina  be- 
gins in  Northampton  ; but  not  only  in  Northamp- 
ton ; it  really  begins  in  Jonathan  Edwards’s  study. 
It  is  enriched  with  pictures  of  the  charming  land- 
scape of  the  Connecticut  Valley , but  they  are  all 
seen  from  Jonathan  Edwards  s study  windows. 
The  story  is  simple.  It  is  the  tale  of  a man  won 
by  his  wife  from  the  sparkling,  shifting  sands  of 
worldly  ambition  of  many  kinds  to  the  rock  of 
steadfast  religious  faith.  It  is  pleasantly,  care- 
fully, earnestly  told.  The  singer  evidently  be- 
lieves what  he  sings,  and  he  evidently  thinks  ev- 
ery laxly  else  ought  to  believe  it  too.  It  is  a 
plea  for  faith  in  religion  and  in  woman.  In  the 
guise  of  woman  angels  do  still  descend,  believes 
the  jxjet,  and  raise  men  to  heaven.  The  poem 
appeals  to  the  general  religious  sentiment  of  the 
country,  not  with  touches  of  high  imagination, 
not  with  bursts  of  passionate  emotion,  not  with 
lyric  fervor  or  epical  breadth  and  splendor,  but 
with  placid  argument  and  temperate  persuasion. 
It  does  not  sweep  with  the  force  ami  character 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Amazon,  nor  with  the 
tender  richness  of  the  traditional  Rhine,  but  | 
glides  with  the  tranquil,  felicitous,  familiar  flow  j 
of  the  Connecticut.  That  calm  domesticity  of  | 
tone,  that — not  to  say  it  disparagingly — pleasant 
homeliness,  even  commonplaceness  of  treatment,  . 
is  the  very  charm  which  so  warmly  commends  it 
to  so  many  minds.  It  would  be  very  easy  for 
Dr.  Holland  to  write  a sensational  poem  ; but  lie 
respects  too  highly  both  his  own  intellectual  hon- 
esty and  his  sincere  moral  purpose.  It  is  pleas-  ! 
anr  to  see  a man  so  quietly  resolute;  neither 
spoiled  by  great  success,-  nor  reduced  by  impos- 
ing models,  bin  using  his  own  talent  to  the  ut- 
most and  the  best.  (Published  by  C.  Scribner 
and  Co.) 

The  Jsirers'  Dictionary . Some  one  who  mod- 
estly gives  only  the  initials  “J.  II.”  has  here 
pe: formed  a labor  of  love.  Into  a stout  vol- 
ume of  well-nigh  a thousand  pages  he  has  gath- 
ered together  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  love- 
poems.  die  (possibly  it  may  be  She),  looking 
back  upon  the  completed  work,  which  is  styled 
upon  the  title-page  “ The  leavers'  Dictionary : 
a Poetic  i(  Treasury  of  f overs'  Thouyhts , Pan - 
rlf-s.  Address* s,  and  Dilemmas  ; a Dictionary 
of  Comjdluients,  and  Guide,  to  the  Study  of  the. 
Tender  Sri * nee,'  congratulates  himself  that  “the 
volume  may  be  termed  imique,  since  no  other 
collection  draws  together  so  much  of  the  Poetry 
of  the  Affections,  so  well  prepared  for  instanta- 
neous reference.  Few  or  none  of  the  hopes, 
fears,  conditions,  or  contingencies  of  * Mighty 
Love"  will  be  found  without  their  appropriate 
strain:”  aud,  moreover,  “nothing  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  these  pages  which  can  wound  the 
many  pure  bright  eyes  which  the  editor  trusts 
will  read  them.”  Now  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  for  any  person  who  should  keep  a “scrap- ! 
book”  to  throw  together  a thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand poems.  He  would  need  only  a gum -pot 
and  a pair  of  scissors.  But  44  J.  H.”  has  done 
far  more  than  this.  lie  (or  she)  has  not  only 
selected  with  exceedingly  good  judgment,  but 
1ms  completed  the  task  (which  any  one  who  has  ! 
done  the  like  will  readily  believe  to  have  con-  j 
sinned  many  of  the  days  of  full  thirteen  years)  i 
in  preparing  copious  indexes.  First,  there  is  an  | 
Index  of  Titles,”  the  name  of  each  author  be-  i 


an  “Index  of  Authors,”  of  whom,  including  the 
voluminous  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  A^ss  “Anonymous,”  to 
whom  about  a hundred  poems  are  credited,  there 
are  quite  three  hundred.  After  “Anonymous” 
we  think  Byron  comes  next  in  the  number  of 
selections;  from  him  there  are  eleven.  Hard 
after  him  follow  Burns,  Ben  Junson,  and  Shel- 
ley, each  with  seven  or  eight.  Tom  Moore  has 
but  six.  Of  American  authors  Mrs.  Osgood 
stands  first,  with  five;  close  upon  her  follow 
Longfellow  and  Willis,  each  with  four.  But  the 
great  Index,  which  comes  at  the  close  of  the  vol- 
ume, is  styled  44 The  Lovers’  Dictionary.”  In 
this  there  arc  alphabetically  arranged  from  eight 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  topics,  each  located 
upon  page  and  section  of  page.  The  modest  ed- 
itor trusts  that  the  44  Dictionary  will  speak  for 
itself;”  that  it  will  prove  “ useful  to  all  the  read- 
ers who  come  to  con  the  book,  while  meditat- 
ing some  love-thought,  fancy,  or  dilemma.  ” We 
think  that  this  copious  44  Lovers’  Dictionary”  will 
prove  to  he  the  Gift-Book  of  the  season.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Dnrjinecrs ’ and  Mechanics'  Pocket  - Pool:,  by 
Ciiaklls  H.  IIaswkll.  In  184J  — four-and- 
twenty  years  ago — was  put  forth  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  a thin  volume  of  less  than  three 
hundred  pages.  It  Ixjeaine  a vade-mecum  for 
engineers,  and  during  a dozen  years  gradually 
increased  by  mere  accretion  to  nearly  twice  iis 
original  size.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  au- 
thor set  himself  seriously  at  work  to  re-modcl 
the  work,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  times.  Of 
course,  little  contained  in  the  original  work  was 
untrue  as  tried  by  the  standard  of  modern  re- 
search ; but  there  had  been  accumulated  an  im- 
mense mass  of  new  matter.  This  has  been  in- 
corporated into  this  new  edition  — the  twenty- 
first — w hich  contains  nearly  seven  hundred  pages 
of  the  closest  type,  bristling  every  where  with 
tables,  diagrams,  and  mathematical  formulas. 

, We  can  not  give  a better  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  than  by  quoting  its  title-page,  which  reads 
thus:  “Engineers’  and  Mechanics’  Pocket  - 
j Book  : containing  Weights  and  Measures,  Rules 
! of  Arithmetic,  Weights  of  Materials,  Latitude 
■ and  Longitude,  Gables  and  Anchors,  Spec i lie 
[ Gravities,  Squares,  Cubes,  and  Roots,  Mensura- 
tion of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  Trigonometry,  Me- 
chanics, Friction,  Aerostatics,  Hydraulics,  Hy- 
| drodynamics,  Dynamics,  Gravitation,  Animal 
Strength,  Wind-mills,  Strength  of  Materials, 
Limes,  Mortars,  and  Cements,  Wheels,  Ileat, 
Water,  Gunnery,  Sewers,  Combustion,  Steam 
and  the  Steam-Engine,  Construction  of  Ves- 
sels, Miscellaneous  Illustrations,  Dimensions  of 
Steamers,  and  Mills,  with  the  Orthography  of 
Technical  Terms,  etc.,  etc.;”  to  all  of  which  is 
prefaced  the  appropriate  motto,  “An  Examina- 
tion of  Facts  is  the  Foundation  of  Science.”  No 
capable  engineer  or  mechanist  can  afford  to  he 
without  this  “Pocket-Book.”  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Jjind  of  Thor . Bv  J.  Ross  Bkowni:. 
In  this  volume  are  comprised,  with  very  consid- 
erable additions,  the  articles  published  in  this 
Magazine  wherein  Mr.  Browne  has  described 
his  travels  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Iceland,  and  the 
regions  adjacent  thereto.  We  need  not  say  to 
our  readers  that  these  sketches  of  travel  are  read- 
able. Mr.  Ross  Browne,  now  Mining  Inspector 
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]>ort  upon  the  whole  mineral  region  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  J udging  from  parts  which  we  have  seen, 
we  think  that  it  will  exhaust  the  subject.  Dur- 
ing his  wide  travels  he  has  accumulated  a mass 
of  materials,  which  we  may  venture  to  promise 
will  in  due  time  be  wrought  up  into  the  shape 
of  articles  for  this  Magazine.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Mart's  Fairy  Book.  Of  all  writers  of  Fair}' 
Tales  we  must,  after  due  consideration  and  con- 
sultation with  our  own  juveniles,  give  the  first 
place  to  Monsieur  Jean  Macd.  His  tales  com- 
bine a clever  story  with  a clear  moral.  M.  Mace 
lias  moreover  been  especially  fortunate  in  finding 
in  Miss  Mary  Booth  an  adequate  translator. 
To  her  lie  writes,  “What  I have  attempted  for  j 
my  part  to  give  to  the  children  of  my  country  I 
am  too  happy  that  you  should  have  judged  worthy  j 
of  being  presented  to  the  children  of  America.”  I 
Many  thousands  of  the  children  of  America  will  j 
jubilate  over  this  charming  book,  for  which  they 
will  stand  indebted  to  Jean  Mace,  editor  of  the 
French  Maya  sin  d Education,  and  his  accom- 
plished translator.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers. ) * 

The  Huguenots  ; their  Settlements,  Churches , 
and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
Samuel  Smiles.  This  volume,  to  which  is  add- 
ed an  Appendix,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  D isoswav,  re- 
counting the  story  of  the  Huguenots  in  America, 
is  in  every  way  a valuable  addition  to  the  Histo- 
ry of  Modern  Civilization.  (Published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers. ) 

Among  recent  Tales,  most  of  them  comprised 
in  “Harper’s  Library  of  Select  Novels,”  are  the 
following : The  Clavering  s and  The  Last  Chron- 
icle of  Bar  set,  by  Anthony  Trollope  ; both 
marked  by  the  almost  photographic  fidelity  with 
which  actual  life  and  character  are  portrayed. 
If  Mr.  Trollope  lacks  the  higher  quality  of  cre- 
ating character  and  incident,  he  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  faculty  of  seeing,  and  de- 
scribing what  he  sees. — Played  Out  and  Called  | 
to  Account , by  Annie  M.  Thomas,  a rising  j 
name  among  female  writers  of  fiction. — Bern-  j 
that , from  the  German  of  Mrs.  Muhlbach, 
whose  historical  tales  have  opened  a new  vein 
in  German  fiction.  Some,  indeed,  have  called  ' 
Mrs.  Muhlbach  the  German  Scott ; we  should  I 
rather  find  her  parallel  in  G.  P.  R.  James. — I 


| Caste  is  an  exceedingly  good  story  by  an  anon- 
ymous author. — Mr.  Wynyards  Ward , by 
j “ Holme  Lee,”  a writer  whose  name,  like  that 
! of  the  “ Author  of  John  Halifax,”  is  sufficient 
i guarantee  for  pure  feeling  and  excellent  writing. 

| — No  Man  s Friend \ by  George  MacDonald, 
a story  of  quite  decided  power. — The  Curate's 
I/iscipline , by  Mrs.  Eiloart,  reminds  one  not 
unfavorably  of  the  earlier  works  of  “George 
Eliot.  ” — Circe , by  “ Babington  White,  ” gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  a pseudonym  of  the  author 
of  “Aurora  Floyd;”  and  Birds  of  Prey,  an  al- 
together readable  story,  in  which  the  admirers 
and  ccnsurers  of  Miss  Br addon  will  fail  to  iind 
some  of  the  salient  points  which  characterize 
her  previous  works.  There  is  no  bigamy  or 
breach  of  the  Seventh  Commandment,  and*  but 
a single  murder,  and  that,  rather  implied  than 
told,  in  an  early  chapter.  These  “birds  of  prey” 
strike  mainly  at  the  purse  rather  than  the  per- 
son. 

Harpers  Writing  - Books  will,  we  trust,  do 
much  fo  correct  an  evil  whereof  editors  have 
| abundant  cause  of  complaint.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  among  the  lost  arts  is  that  of  writing 
legibly.  For  a generation  or  two  writing-mas- 
ters have  so  debased  our  chirography  with  their 
angular  forms  and  useless  flourishes  that  half  of 
those  who  have  to  read  much  manuscript  have 
gone  half-blind.  The  author  of  this  series  of 
copy-books  comes  back  to  the  good  old  system 
of  rounded  forms  and  clear  shapes,  such  as  were 
written  by  our  fathers.  With  the  writing-les- 
sons are  conjoined  exercises  in  drawing,  for,  as 
was  well  said  by  Horace  Mann,  “A  child  will 
learn  to  draw  and  write  sooner  and  with  more 
ease  than  he  will  learn  writing  alone.”  These 
writing  and  drawing  books  are  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  of  the  “ School  and  Family  Se- 
ries” published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Elementary  Arithmetic , by  John  H.  French. 
This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  works  on  Arithme- 
tic prepared,  and  to  be  prepared,  by  Professor 
French.  The  plan  of  the  whole  scrias  was  ma- 
tured before  the  initial  volume  was  prepared,  so 
that  there  will  be  found  in  the  series  a harmony 
and  completeness  for  which  one  will  vainly  look 
in  any  other  course  of  arithmetics  which  are  as 
yet  before  the  public.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31st  of  October. 

The  chief  points  of  domestic  interest  are 
comprised  in  the  results  of  the  recent  State  elec- 
tions. Abroad  they  centre  mainly  upon  the 
movement  set  on  foot  by  Garibaldi  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  consequent  action  of  die  Governments  of 
F ranee  and  Italy. 

THE  ELECTIONS. 

The  elections  held  during  October  are  import- 
ant as  indices  of  public  sentiment  radier  than 
from  the  direct  issues  involved.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia the  election  held  on  the  8th  of  October  was 
for  State  officers,  the  leading  position  being  that 


of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  For  this,  in  a 
vote  of  about  545,000,  Mr.  Sharswood,  Demo- 
crat, had  a majority  of  about  1 000.  Last  year, 
out  of  a vote  of  some  507,000  for  Governor, 
General  Geary,  Republican,  had  a majority  of 
17,178. — In  Ohio,  upon  the  same  day,  the  elec- 
tion was  for  Governor,  State  officers,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Legislature.  There  was  also  submitted 
to  the  people  a proposition  to  erase  the  word 
“white”  from  the  clause  in  the  State  Constitu- 
tion regulating  the  franchise,  the  result  of  which, 
if  adopted,  would  be  to  extend  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  all,  irrespective  of  color.  For  Govern- 
or, in  a vote  of  about  484,000,  Mr.  Hayes,  Re- 
publican, had  a majority  of  2983.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Democrats  have  a majority  in  the  Legis- 
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lature,  which  will  give  them  a Senator  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  proposition 
to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  people  of  color 
was  lost  by  a majority  of  3b,  353,  or,  including 
12,270  ballots  cast  in  blank,  which  in  effect  are 
counted  as  negatives,  of  50,029. 

In  the  “ uuconstructed”  Southern  States  the 
elections  held  to  decide  upon  the  calling  of  State 
Conventions,  and  for  delegates  to  these  Conven- 
tions, iu  case  they  should  be  held,  have  been  of 
great  significance,  showing  that  as  a mass  the 
colored  population  voted  for  Conventions,  and 
also  for  ‘ ‘ Radical”  delegates ; the  whites  in 
some  States  abstained  from  the  polls,  and,  w here 
they  voted,  cast  their  ballots  for  “ Conservative” 
delegates. — In  Louisiana,  w'here  the  result  seem- 
ed uncertain,  a majority  of  those  registered  voted 
on  the  question  of  holding  a Convention,  so  that 
it  will  be  convened.  Of  those  voting,  as  official- 
ly announced,  75,083  voted  for  a Convention, 
and  4006  against  it.  General  Mower,  now  in 
command  of  that  district,  has  accordingly  put 
forth  an  order  directing  that  the  delegates  as- 
semble at  New  Orleans  on  the  23d  of  November, 
“for  the  purpose  of  framing  a Constitution  and 
civil  government  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2 and  23,  1807.” — 
In  Alalxinta  it  seems  that  the  whites  suffered  the 
election  to  go  by  default. — In  Virginia  the  elec- 
tion was  held  October  23  to  25.  In  this  State 
there  was  a majority  of  about  13,000  w hite  reg- 
istered voters,  and  it  appears  that  nearly  a full  vote 
was  cast.  A large  majority  of  “Radical”  dele- 
gates were  chosen. — In  Georgia  the  election 
took  place  October  30,  and  the  two  following 
da  vs.  The  general  result  is  as  yet  unreported.  — 
Taking  only  the  three  States  from  which  the  ac- 
counts are  ascertained  with  a close  approxima- 
tion to  accuracy,  they  are  as  follows : In  Ala- 
bama, out  of  100  delegates,  there  are  90  “Rad- 
icals,” of  whom  10  are  colored  and  80  white. 
In  Virginia,  out  of  105  delegates  08  are  “Rad- 
icals,” 25  colored  and  43  white,  and  37' “Con- 
servatives.” In  Louisiana  out  of  98  delegates, 
90  are  “Radicals,”  40  blacks  and  50  whites, 
with  but  2 “Conservatives.”  In  all,  in  these 
States,  303  delegates,  200  of  whom  are  “Rad- 
icals,” 81  being  colored  and  179  wiiite,  and  43 
“ Conservatives.”  These  figures,  approximate- 
ly correct,  may  probably  be  slightly  changed  by 
the  official  returns. 

The  question  whether  the  President’s  amnesty 
proclamation  involves  the  restoration  of  the  fran- 
chise to  those  embraced  within  it,  will  shortly  be 
brought  before  the  Courts.  A test- case  will 
probably  be  that  of  General  J.  D.  Imboden,  who 
fought  during  the  whole  war,  has  taken,  or  pro- 
posed to  take,  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  de- 
clines to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  Congress, 
lie  claims  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  registered, 
and  consequently  to  vote. 

EUROPE. 

In  Great  Britain  the  main  subjects  of  interest 
arc  some  alarming  occurrences  which  show  that 
the  Fenian  movement  has  not  been  abandoned ; 
and  the  general  prostration  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  commercial  enterprise.  In  Great 
Britain,  and  to  a somewhat  less  extent  in  France, 
great  financial  troubles  exist.  The  complaint  in 
both  countries  is  that  there  is  no  profitable  way 
for  the  employment  of  capital,  and  in  conse- 
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quence  there  is  an  accumulation  of  specie  in  the 
banks  wholly  without  precedent. 

In  Germany,  the  work  of  constructing  the 
Confederation  under  the  lead  of  Prussia  does 
not  go  on  altogether  smootldy.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  now  (Oct.  30)  at  Paris,  a guest  of 
Napoleon.  In  this  visit  there  are  not  wanting 
those  w’ho  find  indications  of  new  complications 
in  the  politics  of  Europe. 

The  recent  attempt  of  Garibaldi  to  overthrow' 
the  Papal  Government  at  Rome  is,  however,  the 
absorbing  question  of  the  day  in  Europe.  Its 
progress,  as  set  forth*  in  the  meagre  telegraphic 
dispatches,  is  as  follows : After  the  arrest  of 
Garibaldi  by  the  King  of  Italy,  as  noted  in  our 
lost  Record,  the  French  Emjxjror  suspended  the 
movement  of  the  troops  which  had  been  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Rome.  Garibaldi  in  the  mean 
while  escaped  from  his  nominal  confinement  at 
Caprera,  and  again  made  his  appearance  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.  Conflicts  ensued  between 
his  forces  and  the  Papal  troops,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears that  upon  the  whole  the  former  were  suc- 
cessful. At  length,  on  the  26th  of  October,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Garibaklians  w'ere  al- 
most at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Napoleon  at  once 
ordered  the  French  troops  to  proceed  thither  for 
the  defense  of  the  Pope,  who  in  an  address  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  throughout  the  world 
stated  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  had 
been  assailed  by  revolutionists,  and  asked  them 
to  order  prayers  in  all  churches  for  the  safety  of 
the  Roman  fcee.  On  the  27th  the  King  of  Italy 
issued  a proclamation  to  his  people,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  bands  of  invasion  under  Gari- 
baldi had  crossed  the  frontier  into  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory without  the  sanction  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, and-  in  defiance  of  the  law' ; that  the 
insurrectionary  flag  which  was  bearing  destruc- 
tion to  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  was  not  his ; and  "that  the  state  of 
affairs  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  endeavor- 
ing to  prevent  a war  between  France  and  Italy; 
and  he  therefore  appealed  to  his  subjects  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  and  by  so  doing  save  the 
peace  and  honor  of  their  country ; promising  that 
when  tranquillity  was  restored  Italy  and  France 
would  conjointly  endeavor  to  settle  the  Roman 
question.  The  attempt  against  Rome  seems  to 
have  assumed  the  character  of  a national  move- 
ment, into  which  the  Italian  people  have  thrown 
themselves.  The  King  clearly  feels  imj>elled  to 
thwart  it,  and  his  determination  has  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a newr  Ministry'.  Among  the 
telegraphic  rumors  which  still  need  confirmation 
is  one  that  Victor  Emanuel  has  abdicated,  and 
placed  his  son  Prince  Humbert  upon  the  throne ; 
that  Count  Bismarck  has  assured  the  Italian 
Government  that  Prussia  will  not  allow  France 
to  make  w'ar  upon  Italy  on  account  of  the  Papal 
complication.  The  most  significant  thing  actual- 
ly kuowm  is  that  a large  French  force  has  been 
sent  to  Italy,  and  that  M.  Mousticr,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  has  officially  declared  that 
French  intervention  is  necessary  because  the 
Italian  Government  lias  failed  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations to  protect  the  Pope  in  his  rights ; that 
this  intervention  will  go  no  further  than  to 
crush  armed  rebellion  against  the  Holy  Father; 
and  that,  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  French 
troops  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  a conference  will 
be  called  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 
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DECEMBER! — The  close  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  volumes  of  Christen- 
dom’s history,  and  the  opening  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Volume  of  this  Magazine! — two  note- 
worthy events,  but  the  latter  of  chiefest  interest 
to  us  and  our  half-million  parishioners.^ 

Shelley,  in  a pleasant  verse,  has  expressed  the 
idea  of  a past  year  that  is  sensible  as  well  as 
poetical : 

14  Orphan  Honrs,  the  year  is  dead, 

Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep ! 

Merry  Hours,  smile  instead, 

For  the  year  is  but  asleep: 

See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping, 

Mocking  your  untimely  weeping.” 

There  is  one  little  personal  matter  connected 
with  the  labors  of  these  seventeen  years  so  unu- 
sual in  the  history  of  periodicals  as  to  be  worthy 
of  mention  : Of  those  who,  as  proprietors  or  ed- 
itors, aided  in  bringing  out  the  first  Number  of 
the  Magazine,  or  who  have  since  had  proprie- 
torial or  editorial  connection  with  it,  all  are  now 
alive  and  in  excellent  health,  and  meet  occasion- 
ally in  the  “great  room*’  at  Franklin  Square,  to 
chat  of  past  efforts  and  successes,  and  to  plan 
new  pleasures  for  the  mighty  audience  that  as- 
sembles monthly  to  hear,  to  read,  to  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest  the  bounteous  repast  which 
hundreds  of  busy  heads  and  busy  hands — pub- 
lishers, writers,  engravers,  type-setters,  proof- 
readers, electrotypers,  printers,  folders,  stitch- 
ers. binders,  etc.,  etc.,  have  labored  to  present 
to  them. 

Our  stock  of  good  things  was  never  larger  or 
more  varied.  Contributed  from  every  region — 
from  Acadia,  the  bleak  land  of  the  “Blue  Noses,  ” 
on  one  side  of  the  continent ; from  British  Colum- 
bia, on  theother ; from  the  Canadas ; from  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  our  own  country,  and  notably  from 
i he  new  and  sparsely-peopled  Territories,  where 
scarce  other  sounds  are  heard  than  the  miner’s 
hammer  or  the  w oodman’s  axe — come  our  pithi- 
est  and  most  original  contributions.  These  lit- 
tle rills,  gradually  converging,  swell  finally  to  a 
mighty  stream,  pouring  into  our  great  home  res- 
ervoirs a mass  of  pleasantries  from  which,  in 
large  degree,  the  pages  of  the  Drawer  are  com- 
posed. 

Brethren,  withhold  not  your  good  things ! Be 
constantly  sending  them  on ! The  good  are  sure 
to  appear,  cither  here  or  in  Harper  s Weekly,  or 
i:i  Harper  s Bazar,  a new'  and  most  entertaining 
journal,  which,  for  its  fashion  plates  and  illus- 
trations as  well  as  for  its  literary  excellence,  is 
destined  to  become  the  great  serial  success  of  the 
day. 


The  paragraph  in  the  October  Drawer  illus- 
trating the  late  John  Van  Buren’s  readiness  in 
evading  an  answer  to  inopportune  questions  re- 
calls an  incident  that  took  place  in  Towanda, 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  Pierce  and  Scott  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Van  Buren  commenced  by  speaking 
in  commendatory'  terms  of  General  Scott’s  mili- 
tary career,  and  of  the  cordial  relations  which 
subsisted  between  them  personally.  He  then 
dilated  at  some  length  on  the  impropriety  of 
nominating  a military  chieftain  for  the  Presi- 


dency ; and  spoke  of  his  own  consistency  in  hav- 
ing always  maintained  those  sentiments,  and  that 
it  had  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  oppose  large  standing  armies,  and  to 
keep  up  only  a small  jieace  establishment.  While 
proceeding  in  this  style  a well-knowm  old-line 
Whig,  w ho  had  a keen  remembrance  of  the  bit- 
ter contest  of  Jackson  and  Adams,  and  the  sub- 
sequent term  of  Van  Buren,  edged  his  way  up  to 
the  stand,  and  said : 

“Mr.  Van  Buren,  I don’t  w'ant  to  be  consid- 
ered impertinent,  but  I should  like  to  ask  you  a 
single  question.” 

Prince  John  leaned  forw  ard,  and,  iu  his  usual 
fascinating  way,  said,  “Certainly.” 

“I’d  like  to  ask  who  it  was,  while  President, 
that  recommended  a standing  army  ?” 

“It  wasn’t  General  Scott,”  said  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren; liand  I believe  the  man  who  did  it  was 
turned  out  /” 

A great  laugh  followed.  After  the  meeting, 
while  walking  to  the  hotel,  Mr.  Van  Buren  asked : 
“Who  was  the  fellow'  that  asked  that  question  ? 
He  made  me  turn  State's  evidence  against  my 
father  l" 


Not  long  after  the  professional  tete-a-tete  be- 
tween -Keenan  and  Sayers  the  former  made  a 
brief  Continental  tour,  stopping  for  a few  hours 
at  Antwerp,  whose  cathedral  boasts  one  of  the 
finest  of  Rubens’s  paintings,  “ The  Descent  from 
the  Cross,”  which,  oddly  enough,  was  executed 
for  the  Antwerp  nrquebusiers  ns  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  a threatened  law  suit.  The  picture  w as 
the  object  of  admiration  by  the  persons  who  com- 
posed the  party,  one  of  whom  pointed  out  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy  exhibited  by  the  artist  in 
delineating  the  wonderful  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  legs  of  the  prominent  characters  in  the  pic- 
ture. Mr.  llecnan,  how  ever,  did  not  seem  to  see 
it  in  that  light.  His  own  physical  frame  was 
at  its  perfection,  and  probably  no  human  being 
ever  displayed  a more  perfect  development  of 
arms  aud  legs  than  lie  did  at  that  moment. 
Reaching  down  and  feeling  the  calves  of  his  legs 
and  the  muscles  above,  and  then  pressing  the 
big  knobs,  bard  as  knots,  on  his  arms,  he  quietly 
remarked:  “That’s  all  gammon;  there  never 
was  any  such  muscles  as  tin  m onto  any  man  /” 
A practical  statement  worth  pages  of  high-art 
criticism ; for,  not  to  put  too  fine  a point  upon 
it,  the  Benicia  Boy  could  have  easily  w hipped 
the  w hole  party  of  roughs  whose  thews  and  sin- 
ews were  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  the  great 
artist. 


“Mr.  President.  I am  not  accustomed  to 
public  speaking,  and  can  not  therefore  make  any 
extended  reply  to  the  4 toast’  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  drink;  but  I will  say  that,” etc., 
etc.,  etc. ; “and,  in  conclusion,  I beg  leave  to 
offer  the  following  sentiment  ” 

This  is  about  the  substance  of  what  every  body 
has  heard  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  assist 
at  a public  dinner.  But  of  the  multitudes  who 
have  partaken  of  those  cheerless  entertainments 
how  many  are  aw'are  of  the  origin  of  toasts  ? It 
w'as  in  this  way:  Originally  the  “toast”  was 
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material,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  sentiment. 
It  was  the  bit  of  brown  biscuit  which  floated  on 
every  flowing  bowl  of  punch.  In  King  William’s 
or  Queen  Anne’s  days,  os  the  fashionable  loung- 
ers in  the  great  bath,  in  the  city  of  Bladud,  were 
flirting  in  the  hot  water,  or  taking  their  choco- 
late on  the  floating  cork  slabs,  or  reading  the 
Gazette  as  they  sat  on  the  invisible  seats  in  the 
water,  they  were  startled  and  delighted  by  the 
apparition  of  a fair  nymph  who  entered  the  bath 
in  the  most  coquettish  of  dresses,  and  looking  as 
glorious  as  Amphitrite  herself  when  she  glided 
along  the  deep.  The  fine  gentlemen,  especially, 
did  iier  honor,  according  to  the  rough  humor  of 
the  times.  They  dipped  their  cups  into  the  wa- 
ter nearest  to  where  the  delighted  nymph  herself 
stood,  and  drank  the  liquid  off  to  her  honor  and 
glory.  Among  the  eager  lookers-on  from  the 
gallery  was  a young  fellow  in  the  most  resplen- 
dent of  birthday  suits,  patch,  powder,  and  sword; 
and,  drawing  the  latter,  he  exclaimed,  with  all 
the  figures  and  flowers  of  liberal  speech  then  in 
common  use,  that  he  didn’t  care  a Jico  for  the 
liquor,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  have  a taste 
of  the  toast  in  it.  This  was  meant  for  the  lady 
in  the  bath,  whom  the  rude  gallant  thus  likened 
to  the  browned  biscuit  that  in  those  days  crowned 
the  punch.  As  the  speaker  looked  as  if  he  were 
about  to  put  his  speech  into  action  there  was  a 
general  scattering  of  the  nymphs  of  the  stream, 
with  attendant  screams  and  breathless  pauses  in 
flight,  as  much  inviting  pursuit  as  they  seemed  to 
dread  it ; and  there  was  a calling  of  the  beaux 
for  their  swords,  and  a scrambling  preparation 
to  defend  the  lady  from  that  loud-voiced  gallant. 
He,  the  while,  swaggered  saucily  off  to  the  King's 
Mead,  where  nobody  troubled  him;  but  the  story 
spread  through  the  city,  and  from  that  day  the 
word  “toast”  was  applied  to  a lady  to  whom 
drinking  honors  were  rendered,  till  it  gradually 
came  to  mean  the  words  in  which  the  honor  was 
paid. 


From  Wheaton  College,  Illinois,  we  are  fa- 
vored with  the  following  “Tale  of  a Possum.” 
It  has  been  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  one  of 
the  leading  Freshmen  of  Columbia  College,  and 
pronounced  to  have  the  true  afflatus : 

“The  nox  was  lit  by  lux  of  Luna, 

And  ’twas  a nox  most  opportuna 
To  catch  a possum  or  a coona. 

For  nix  lay  scattered  o’er  this  mundus — 

A shallow  nix  et  non  profundus. 

On  sic  a nox,  with  cams  unns, 

Two  boys  went  out  to  hunt  for  coonus. 

The  corpus  of  this  bonus  canis 
Was  full  as  long  as  octo  span  is; 

Rut  brevior  legs  had  canis  never 
Quam  had  hie  dog— bonus,  clever — 

Some  used  to  say,  iu  stultura  jocum. 

Quod  a field  was  too  small  locum 
For  sic  a do"  to  make  a turnus 
Circum  self  From  stem  to  sternus.” 


A Louisville  correspondent  sends  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  anecdote,  hitherto  unpublished, 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  characteristic  also  of  the 
pertinacity  of  the  Western  citizen  when  his  eye 
is  fixed  upon  an  office : 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln’s  favorite  son 
was  lying  a corpse  in  the  White  House  an  im- 
portunate visitor  called  to  see  the  President. 
Answer  was  returned  that  he  could  see  no  one. 
Again  the  individual  sent  up  hi*  name,  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  come  a thousand  miles  to 


see  the  President  on  important  business,  and 
could  not  remain  in  the  city  longer  than  that 
day.  Thus  importuned  the  President  admitted 
him. 

“ Mr.  Lincoln,”  said  he,  without  preface,  “the 

office  of , in  our  State,  will  be  vacant  in  a 

few  days  by  resignation,  and  I have  come  on  to 
solicit  the  appointment  for  myself.” 

He  >vas  proceeding  to  set  forth  his  claims  and 
unroll  his  papers  when  the  President  interrupted 
him : 

“ My  good  friend,  I have  just  lost  a beloved 
child  by  death.  His  body  lies  now  in  this  house, 
and  I do  think  you  might  have  postponed  your 
application  until  after  1 had  buried  my  dead.” 

For  a moment  the  applicant  seemed  taken 
aback;  but,  gathering  up  his  documents,  lie 
turned  to  the  President,  and  asked ; 

“ Well,  Mr.  Lincoln,  how  soon  mil  the  funeral 
come  off?" 

The  following,  transcribed  from  the  head- 
stone of  a child  buried  in  Lyons,  New  York,  if 
not  remarkable  for  pathos,  is  at  least  noticeable 
for  its  observance  of  the  proprieties : 

“ Last  rosy  ray  of  departed  Hope ! 

“Thou  didst  leave  this  world  while  thy  Father  was 
far  away,  and  thy  sainted  Mother  in  Heaven  ! 

“But  the  Father  of  thy  dear  departed  Mother  did 
see  that  thine  obsequies  were  properly  performed  1” 

What  more  could  have  been  asked  ? 


It  is  seldom  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Watts  is  as- 
sociated so  intimately  with  that  of  Shakspeare  as 
w as  heard  recently  at  an  evening  meeting  in  one 
of  the  interior  tow  ns  of  Maine : 

A young  brother,  zealous  in  the  good  w'ork, 
but  w hose  ardor  had  carried  him  somewhat  be- 
yond his  depth,  spoke  of  the  glorious  life  here- 
after, “when,  forgetting  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  this  world,  we  shall  be  gathered  together  in 
the  world  above,  and  shall  all  join  in  singing  that 
old  familiar  hymn : 

11  * Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer— 1*” 


This  from  one  of  the  gravest  of  our  city 
judges : 

An  “ ould  counthryman,  ” Tom  Donovan,  was 
severely  hurt.  His  friend,  Tim  Murphy,  heard 
the  doctors  talking  of  the  injuries.  “He  had,  ’ 
they  said,  “ a cOmpound-comminuted-contused 
fracture  of  the  ‘tibula,’  a stellated  fracture  of 
the  cranium,  and  an  abrasion  of  the  os  frontis 
Tim  listened,  awe-stricken.  Phil  Donohue  came 
quickly  to  know  how  Tom  was.  4 4 Bad  enough ! ' ' 
said  Tim.  4 4 Bad  enough ! The  docthors  (Heav- 
en be  praised  for  lamin’ !)  have  towld  me  all 
about  it.  He’s  a dead  man!  All  his  Latin 
parts  are  wownded,  and  he  won't  live  foive  min - 
its r 


Ex -Governor  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts, 
used  to  relate  the  following,  which  a correspond- 
ent avers  has  not  been  in  print ; 

In  the  old  stage-coach  days  an  Irishman  was 
traveling  in  Newr  England.  Arriving  late  at  the 
towm  where  they  w ere  to  spend  the  night,  Pat 
discovered,  to  his  dismay,  that  his  only  chance 
for  sleep  w*as  to  share  the  couch  of  a colored 
brother.  The  natural  repugnance  of  his  race 
made  him  loth  to  accept  the  situation,  but  being 
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very  tired  he  submitted  with  as  good  a grace  as 
possible.  In  the  night  some  mischievous  boys 
blackened  his  face.  In  the  morning  fifteen  miles 
were  to  be  traveled  before  breakfast.  Our  Celtic 
friend  was  wakened  just  in  time  to  spring  into 
the  carriage  as  it  was  moving  off.  At  their  stop- 
ping-place he  found  no  convenience  for  washing. 
Stepping  up  to  a glass  to  arrange  his  hair  he 
started  back  in  horror,  exclaiming : “ Be  jabers, 
you've  woke  that  durty  nagur , and  left  me  fifteen 
miles  behint  /” 


To  desire  a change  of  sex  is  not  commonly 
considered  a manly  aspiration ; to  weep  about  it 
seems  ludicrous.  Yet  the  thing  has  been  done, 
and  on  the  tented  field.  In  the  very  fiercest  of  the 
battle  at  Malvern  Hill  General  Lee  encountered 
a tall  Johnny  Reb  in  full  retreat,  and  blubbering 
fearfully.  He  stopped  him  and  shamed  him ; 
but  the  fellow'  openly  avow  ed  cowardice,  and  said 
he  knew'  he  wras  a cow  ard  when  they  ’scripted  him. 

“Well,”  said  the  patient  but  vexed  General, 
“that  may  be,  but  you  need  not  bellow  about  it 
like  a great  baby.  ” 

“Baby!”  echoed  the  conscript,  “I  wish  I 
was  a baby,  and  a gal  baby  at  that  !" 

As  a warrior  the  General  regarded  the  party 
defective,  and  paused  not  for  further  colloquy. 

“Last  Fourth  of  July,”  says  a correspondent, 
“ I drove  up  to  a small  village  in  Iowra,  and  found 
most  of  the  inhabitants  on  their  way  to  the  grove 
to  keep  the  Fourth.  Of  course  I went  with  the 
multitude,  and  found  an  assemblage  of  some  two 
hundred  people,  in  holiday  dress  and  in  the  best 
possible  humor.  Presently  the  officer  of  the  day 
marched  upon  the  platform  and  took  his  scat. 
He  was  followed  by  the  President  of  the  day, 
who,  stepping  to  the  front,  said:  4 Fellow-citi- 
zens, the  time  has  arrived  to  commence  these 
exercises.  We  have  waited  some  time  for  Col- 
onel   , but  as  he  has  not  come  we  will  go  on 

without  him.  It  is  usual  on  such  occasions  to 
seek  the  presence  of  Heaven,  and  the  Committee 
have  tried  to  get  some  one  licentiated  to  act  in  ! 
such  cases,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  one.  j 
If  there  is  any  body  in  the  crowd  who  is  disposed 
to  do  this  let  him  come  fonvard.  We  will  wait 
a minute.’  lie  waited,  but  no  4 licentiated’  per- 
son appeared.  ‘Well,’  said  he,  1 we'll  have  the 
next  best  thing — we'll  have  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  read!'  And  it  wtls  read  ; and  aft- 
er that  we  had  the  oration  and  our  dinner  in  the 
woods.  ” 

Lobd  Brougham,  in  his  celebrated  speech 
upon  Law  Reform,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, said : “He  wfas  guilty  of  no  error,  he  was 
chargeable  with  no  exaggeration,  he  was  be- 
trayed by  his  fancy  into  no  metaphor,  who  once 
said  that  all  we  see  about  us — kings,  lords,  and 
commons,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  state,  all 
the  apparatus  of  the  system,  and  its  varied  work- 
ings— end  in  simply  bringing  twelve  good  men  into 
a box  !" 


Dean  Swift’s  brief  but  celebrated  charity 
sermon,  delivered  in  Dublin,  on  the  text,  “He 
w ho  giveth  unto  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord,” 
has  been  read  by  every  one,  for  the  entire  dis- 
course is  contained  in  a single  line : 

“If  you  like  the  security,  dowm  with  the  dust.  ” 


We  have  heard  of  another  sermon,  preached 
not  long  since  in  behalf  of  an  eleemosynary  insti- 
tution, which  concluded  in  this  style : 

“Such  is  the  importance  and  excellence  of 
this  institution  that  no  man  can  possibly  be  pre- 
vented from  bestowing  liberally,  according  to  his 
ability.  Whoever,  therefore,  shrinks  from  his 
duty  on  this  occasion  must  be  inevitably  concluded 
to  be  in  debt!" 

It  brought  the  legal  tenders. 


In  the  memorable  “hard-cider”  Presidential 
contest  much  doggerel  w-as  WTitten  and  sung,  and 
many  a point  carried  thereby.  It  was  the  first 
political  campaign  in  which  the  vocalist  was  of 
as  much  importance  as  the  stump -orator,  and 
where  every  political  assemblage  was  opened  and 
closed  with  song.  Who  can  forget  the  following 
verse  in  one  of  those  inspiriting  carols : 

il  A rooster  jumped  upon  the  fence 
Just  as  the  sun  was  rising; 

And  I’ll  be  bknetd  if,  when  he  crowed, 
'Twa’n’t  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen  !*' 

And  there  was  another,  referring  to  an  ante- 
cedent political  event  that  had  taken  place  in 
Texas,  which  is  thus  set  forth : 

“The  little  star  of  Texas 
You  tried  to  brush  away; 

It  served  to  light  us  w'hile  we  skinned 
Your  Mister  Cooney  Clay  1" 

We  are  reminded  of  these  old-time  occurrences 
by  the  receipt  of  a letter  from  a prominent  gov- 
ernment functionary  in  Texas,  inclosing  a legal 
document  which,  though  it  can  not  w ith  perfect 
propriety  be  cited  as  a specimen  of  belles-lettres , 
is  nevertheless  sufficiently  accurate  to  show'  that 
the  spirit  of  justice  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct  in 
the  Lone-Star  State,  and  that  the  judicial  ermine 
in  Hunt  County  is  not  to  be  draggled  in  the  dust. 
We  copy  verbatim : 

Tiie  State  of  Texias,)  To  enny  legal  ofisser  of 
County  ok  Hunt.  /Hunt  county  CJrting  von  are 
hear  By  comanded  to  Take  the  Body  of  John  Marshel 
and  Bring  him  Before  the  under  Signed  or  som  Legal 
oflser  of  Hunt  County  to  ansur  the" complante  of  the 
Stat  of  Texias  in  a plee  of  steeling  and  caring  a Way 
the  pronpaty  of  one  John  Banty  with  intente  to  de- 
fraud the  oner  out  of  the  Bight  of  said  propparty  a 
ganst  the  peas  and  dignaty  of  the  Stat  of  Texias  here- 
lnfale  knot  But  make  Hew  Returns  of  this  Right  w ith 
your  act  there  on  this  July  the  11  day  of  1SCT 

C8  B' 

J.*  P.‘  Prect  No  4 


Fronting  the  residence  of  Judge  F , in 

the  pleasant  village  of  Owego,  at  intervals  of  a 
few'  feet,  stand  three  original  “monarch*  of  the 
forest.  ” Pioneer  wroodmen  aiul  modern  aldermen 
have  alike  spared  these  trees,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  located  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
sidew'alk,  and  are  voted  a nuisance  by  tipsy  pe- 
destrians and  grumbling  tax-payers.  One  fine 
day,  not  many  years  ago,  a distinguished  disciple 
of  Blackstone,  an  occasional  votary'  of  Bacchus, 
resident  hereabouts,  having  tarried  too  long  at  the 
wine-cup,  concluded  to  tarry  no  longer,  but  take 
a walk.  Chance  turned  his  uncertain  footsteps 
in  the  direction  of  the  Judge’s  residence.  As  he 
neared  the  scene  of  our  story  confidence  in  his 
sobriety  and  understanding  grewr  apace,  and  his 
pace  grew'  according.  Suddenly  locomotion  was 
arrested  by  direct  collision  with  the  first  of  these 
famous  trees.  Recoiling  a moment  our  hero, 
who  is  a model  of  manners,  made  as  profound  an 
obeisance  as  his  condition  would  warrant,  and 
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with  an  earnest  “ Beg  your  pardon”  moved  for- 
ward. A few  steps  farther  and  he  encountered 
the  second  stately  sentinel.  By  skillful  manoeu- 
vring he  managed  to  secure  his  fallen  chapeau, 
and  with  another  salaam  and  apology  lie  passed 
on,  only  to  run  with  increased  momentum  into 
“bra\e  old  oak”  number  three,  which  knocked 
him  flat  as  a flounder.  After  a series  of  efforts 
he  succeeded  in  recovering  his  equilibrium,  and, 
extending  the  right  hand  of  friendship,  he  hum- 
bly ejaculated:  “Stranger,  excuse  me!”  His 
apology  was  not  accepted;  and  backing -up 
against  the  Judge’s  fence,  he  stood  with  folded 
arms,  bloody  nose,  and  owly  eyes,  regarding  the 
causes  of  his  discomtiture.  He  had  thus  lingered 
a full  half-hour  when  a good  Samaritan  passed 
that  way,  and  seeing  our  legal  friend  in  this  sor- 
ry predicament,  accosted  him  with? 

“ I say,  Squire,  what  you  doing  there?” 

“Why  don’t  you  see,  you  fool?”  hiccoughed 
the  learned  counsel.  “ I'm  waiting  for  this 
procession  to  pass!” 


The  gallantly’  and  scorn  of  all  peril  that  ani-  | 
mated  the  better  sort  of  the  old  Fire  Department 
is  still  a pleasant  subject  of  chat  with  old  firemen 
and  old  residenters.  Sometimes  these  legends 
may  seen?  to  be  wanting  in  that  strict  veracity* 
required  in  an  affidavit,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
good  enough  to  tell.  For  example : 

One  of  “ Big  Sixes”  men  had  rushed  into  a 
burning  building  to  rescue  a child.  The  flames 
had  cut  off  his  egress,  and  drove  him  to  the  fourth 
story.  All  means  of  escape  appearing  to  he  gone, 
he  opened  one  of  the  windows  and  t ailed  out : 

“I  say,  Jakey,  jus’  you  bring  the  old  squirt 
down  to  the  kerb,  put  on  a three-inch  nozzle, 
and  let  her  come  ! Jakey  he  put  on  the  nozzle, 
the  boys  manned  the  breaks,  up  comes  a stream 
as  big  as  a Holony  and  stiff  as  a poker.  I jus’ 
wrapped  the  little  ’un  in  the  old  coat,  put  my 
legs  and  arms  tight  round  the  stream,  and  slid 
down  to  the  pavement  without  hurtin’  me  or  the 
child!  If  you  dont  believe  it,  you  can  jus1  come 
down  to  the  house  and  see  the  baby!” 

A Hartford  gentleman,  who  recently  visited 
certain  temples  of  the  classic  drama  in  this  city, 
criticises  the  pronunciation  of  actors  who  claim 
to  be  “stars”  in  the  profession.  “Familiar 
lines,”  he  says,  “are  pronounced  as  follows: 
‘Anjills  and  min’sters  of  gur-race  defen  dus;’ 
‘Dead  for  a duck-it;’  ‘The  potint  pison;*  ‘A 
fellow'  of  most  infi-niglit  wit  and  me-ost  ex-slunt 
fancee 4 Thawr  and  resolve  into  a jew' 4 The 
gelass  of  fashion  and  the  me-old  of  farm ;’  4 The 
me-ous  tur-rap 4 Than  wuz  ever  du-rcemed  uv 
in  ye-ure  fe-loso-fee ;’  and  so  on.” 

Affectation  in  pronunciation  was  once  capital- 
ly taken  off  at  a little  dinner-party  where  Thack- 
eray and  Angus  B.  Reach  (a  Punch  writer)  w ere 
present.  Mr.  Reach  preferred  to  be  addressed  as 
Mr.  Ke-ak.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  when 
fruit  became  in  order,  Thackeray  took  a peach, 
and,  handing  it  to  his  friend,  said:  “Rc-ak, 
won’t  you  take  a pc-ak  ?” 


The  contest  between  the  Chickering  and 
Steinway  cohorts  having  come  to  a lull,  other 
combatants  have  entered  the  arena.  The  4 4 Safe” 
men  have  unlocked  their  thunder-bolts,  and  Her- 
ring and  Chntwood  now  contest  for  the  mastery. 


Many  years  ago  one  of  these  44  safe”  controversies 
agitated  the  advertising  columns  of  the  press — 
Mr.  Marvin  being  on  one  side,  and  some  other 
person  competing  with  him.  The  story  is  that 
a safe  from  each  of  the  contending  manufactories 
was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a huge  pile  of  com- 
bustible matter.  Before  the  torch  was  applied 
a chicken  was  placed  in  each  safe  and  locked  up. 
After  the  conflagration  the  safes  were  opened, 
when  the  pullet  in  one  was  found  to  be  com- 
pletely broiled;  while  the  little  rooster  in  the 
Marvin  safe  was  found  to  be  actually  frozen  to 
death,  so  completely  had  the  tire  outside  con- 
densed and  chilled  the  atmosphere  within! 


An  engineer  on  the  Middle  Creek  Railroad, 
Pennsylvania,  while  making  a survey  through 
Snyder  County,  stopped  at  a farm-house,  where 
he  saw'  hanging  in  the  parlor  a pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  a tombstone  and  weeping  willow.  On  the 
tombstone  was  written : 

“BATTLE  OF  SHILOII, 

April  0,  1SC2." 

And  underneath,  inscribed  on  a scroll,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“ Jno.  D.  L — - was  bom  March  the  2Cth  1S39  in 
towm  of  West  Dresden,  State  of  New  York  w here  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  arc  at 
rest.” 

The  entire  corps  proposed  to  start  at  once  for 
West  Jjrcsden. 


Those  who  remember  the  gay  and  fascinating 
Captain  Magruder  as  a captain  of  artillery  at 
Newport,  and  as  a notable  example  of  the  height 
to  which  military  refinements  can  be  carried,  will 
enjoy  the  following : 

In  18G3  Magruder,  then  a Confederate  Gen- 
eral, had  camped  at  a comfortable  place,  and 
made  his  head-quarters  at  a country-house  with 
broad,  cool  verandas.  Dinner  for  himself  and 
staff’  w as  placed  on  table,  w hen  a reckless  young 
Kentuckian  passed  by,  looked  at  the  spread,  and, 
liking  it,  quietly  sat  down,  regardless  of  the  com- 
pany, and  l). 4 gan  to  eat. 

“My  friend,”  said  Magruder,  sternly,  “do 
you  knowr  in  whose  company  you  are  dining  ?” 

“Company?”  replied  Kentucky.  4 'No;  I 
used  to  be  very  particular  about  company,  but 
since  I got  to  be  a soldier  I don’t  care  a red  who 
I eat  with !” 

What  further  w’as  said  or  done  about  it  is  not 
stated,  but  the  ending  is  good  enough  as  it  stands. 


In  a general  w ay  medical  folk  are  not  apt  to 
be  jocose.  Is  it  because  daily  duty  compels  them 
to  look  upon  sickness  and  suffering?-  Now  and 
then,  however,  some  reckless  practitioner,  im- 
patient of  pulse-feeling,  demands  a guffaw’  from 
his  brethren,  and  has  sufficient  astuteness  to 
know’  that  the  pleasantest  and  easiest  way  of 
obtaining  it  is  to  have  a little  supper.  On  such 
occasions  the  medicos  are  not  more  ready  to  tap 
the  jocular  vein  than  they  are  to  tap  thejuyuhxr. 

Not  long  since  the  members  of  the  New'  York 
Medical  Club  w’ere  summoned  to  attend  a regu- 
lar meeting  at  the  residence  of  Doctor  Paine,  in 
West  Fourteenth  Street,  and  the  notice  ran  in 
the  following  classic  style : 

“SCIENS,  SOCIALITE,  SOBRIETE.” 

Doctores  1 Ducum  nex  mundl  nitu  Panes:  tritiemn 
at  alt.  Expecto  metn  fumeu  tu  te  & eta  beta  pi,  Super 
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atTENto  uno  Dux,  hamor  clam  patl,  sum  paratee, 
homlne,  ices,  jam,  etc.  Sideror  Hoc. 

“ FE8TO  KE80NAN  FLOAS  SOLE." 

Aor.  Elor.  Sep.  *20,  1S07. 


The  Pan-Anglican  Council  of  Bishops,  held  at 
Lambeth  in  September  last,  brought  together 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  many  very 
able  and  pious  prelates,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  suggestions  will  be  productive  of  good.  But 
somehow  it  happens  that  every  serious  movement 
in  England  is  sure  to  beget  a little  mirth.  Who, 
for  example,  but  an  excessive  Nonconformist 
would  have  written  for  a Dissenting  journal  the 
following  items  of 

ECCLESIASTICAL  NEWS. 

More  Bishops.— The  next  African  Episcopos  is  to  be 
a black  man.  This  is  the  first  concession  to  the  cry 
of  Moor  Bishops. 

Rural  Deans.— The  number  is  to  be  increased  by 
ten,  who  are  to  have  the  superintendence  of  our  ca- 
thedral choirs.  They  are  to  be  entitled  Tooral-Rooral 
Deans . 


A clerical  correspondent,  in  reading  the 
proof  of  a Church  Manual,  not  long  since,  came 
to  “rheumatism,”  Matt,  xxviii.  0.  For  “ rheu- 
matism” read  “resurrection.”  But  the  tongue 
is  sometimes  at  fault.  The  same  proof-reader 
gave  notice,  a few  Sabbaths  since,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  service  a collection  would  be  taken 
up  for  “incidental  experiences' 1 (instead  of  “ex- 
penses”). 

“In  my  course  of  pastoral  visitation,  several 
years  since,”  says  our  friend,  “I  called  upon  a 
parishioner  who  was  slightly  indisposed.  After 
attempting  to  converse  with  him  for  some  time, 
and  getting  only  monosyllabic  answers,  I said : 

“Chilli  I offer  a short  prayer  with  you?” 

“ Short  or  long,  according  to  your  own  judg- 
ment 1 ” 

I could  not  suppress  a smile ; but,  to  hide  it, 
followed  my  first  suggestion  with  a second : 

“What  shall  I pray  for?” 

“Exercise  your  own  discretion  in  the  selec- 
tion of  topics !” 

There  was  fervor ! 


In  a case  of  questionable  patriotism,  “the 
force  of  doubting  can  no  further  go”  than  is 
evinced  in  the  following,  sent  to  the  Drawer  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  It  was  found  among  many 
other  claims  left  with  our  correspondents  for  col- 
lection : 

“Camp  sear  Fraxelix, Texx.,^x^.  80,  1862. 

“I  certify  that  I have  received  of  D.  Hamilton  ten 
(10)  bush,  coru,  if  he  is  a lorjal  wan. 

“ Charles  M.  Harvey, 
“Q.-M.  S«rgt.  Co.  B Crv.  86  111.  Vol«.” 

Evidently  that  sergeant  had  small  faith  in 
D.  II. , but  the  com  he  must  have. 


The  recent  inauguration  at  Boston  of  the 
statue  of  Edward  Everett,  sculptured  by  Story, 
a son  of  the  eminent  jurist,  recalls  ail  incident 
that  occurred  at  a dinner  at  which  Mr.  Everett 
and  Judge  Story  assisted.  Toasts  being  in  or- 
der, and  the  Judge  being  called  uj>on,  lie  made 
a neat,  com] dimen tary  little  speech  about  Mr. 
Everett,  and  concluded  by  an  allusion  to  the 
fame  he  had  acquired  in  the  literary  and  polit- 
ical world  : 

“ Fame,”  said  the  Judge,  “rises  where  Ever- 
ett goes !” 

In  good  time  came  Mr.  Everett’s  turn,  who 


repaid  the  courtesies  of  his  distinguished  friend 
by  saying : 

“However  high  my  fame  may  rise,  I am  cer- 
tain it  will  never  get  above  one  Story  /” 

That  he  will  live  in  Story  has  now  become  hi- 
story. The  statue  is  pronounced  to  be  a beau- 
ful  work  of  art. 


The  “Diamond”  edition,  the  “Globe”  edi- 
tion, the  “ Household”  edition,  and  the  what-not 
editions  of  Dickens  give  much  pecunious  com- 
fort to  newspaper  publishers  who  have  space  for 
advertisements.  But  humorous  as  Dickens  is, 
has  he  written  a line  more  ludicrous  than  that 
which  forms  the  concluding  line  of  this  para- 
graph ? It  seems  that  a type-setter  “ setting”  a 
price-list  of  books  for  a Syracuse  dealer,  came  to 
Dickens’s  works,  and  the  first  on  the  list  being 
“Bnmaby  Rudge,”  supposed  the  author  bad 
made  a mistake,  and  gravely  corrected  the  error 
by  putting  the  work  into  type  in  the  following 
form : 

Barny by  Rudge  $1  50 

Not  long  ago,  in  Brooklyn,  there  passed  qui- 
etly from  this  scene  of  toiland  trouble  the  soul 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Arnod.  Eighty-three  years  ago 
she  came  to  Long  Island,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
decease  she  had  attained  the  remarkable  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years. 

Old  Madame  Rothschild,  mother  of  the  mighty 
capitalists,  attained  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  * Her 
wit,  which  was  remarkable,  and  her  intellectual 
faculties,  w’hieh  were  of  no  common  order,  were 
preserved  to  the  end.  In  her  last  illness,  when 
surrounded  by  her  family,  her  physician  being 
present,  she  said  in  a suppliant  tone  to  the  lat- 
ter: 

“ Dear  doctor,  try  to  do  something  for  me/’ 

“Madame,  what  can  I do?  I can  not  make 
you  young  again.  ” 

“No,  doctor,  I don’t  want  to  be  young  again, 
but  I want  to  continue  to  grow  old.” 


Maine  has  so  far  resumed  her  position  in  the 
temperate  zone  as  to  commence,  gradually,  to  be 
jocular.  Sometimes  her  joke  is  a little  one,  and 
rather  cold,  owing  doubtless  to  her  being  so  far 
north.  By  way  of  putting  Maine  on  the  back 
we  print  the  following  from  a Portland  man, 
who  preserved  it  w ith  a few  other  valuables  from 
destruction  at  the  great  fire.  This  is  it : 

We  have  a good,  jovial  citizen  who  has  an 
understanding  requiring  1 4’s,  army  size.  This 
size  is  apparently  increased  by  numerous  corns, 
bunions,  etc.,  etc.,  making  them  altogether  the 
hugest  pair  of  feet  in  all  this  region.  In  com- 
pany w ith  a few  friends  this  cheerful  person  vis- 
ited the  White  Mountains.  After  a short  ab- 
sence one  of  the  party  returned,  and  on  being 
questioned  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  rest,  re] died 
that  they  were  nil  well  excepting  “Bill,”  wrho 
had  met  with  an  acc  ident ; the  poor  fellow*  had 
caught  one  Jbot  in  “ The  Notch,”  and  sprained 
his  ankle  in  endeavoring  to  get  it  out! 

And  this  is  sent  to  us  as  a pleasing  anecdote ! 


Very  many  queer  things  copied  from  grave- 
stones have  been  sent  to  the  Drawer,  but  we 
j have  rarely  had  occasion  to  reproduce  any  thing 
j more  thoroughly  serio-comic  than  the  following, 

, transcribed  from  a tombstone  in  Dover,  New 
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Hampshire.  At  the  time  the  inscription  was 
first  seen  “ J.  H.”  was  among  the  “animate.” 
He  is  now  among  the  defunct ; but  the  stone  re- 
mains as  originally  cut,  viz. : 

REPOSITORY  OF  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Joseph  Hartwell,  in  animated. 

■ IS— • A ct.  — • 

Betsey  Hartwell,  fn  animated. 

Died  1th , JSC2.  Act.  CS. 

The  following  embraces  a period  of  41  years.  In 
all  of  onr  relations  in  life  toward  each  other  there  has 
been  naught  but  one  continuation  of  fidelity  and  lov- 
ing-kindness. 

We  have  never  participated  nor  countenanc'd  in 
others,  secretly  or  otherwise,  that  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  »obj  agate  the  masses  of  the  people  to  the 
dictation  of  the  few.  And  now  we  will  return  to  our 
common  mother  with  our  individualities  in  life  unim- 
paired to  pass  through  together  the  ordeal  of  earth’s 
chemical  laboratory,  preparatory  to  recuperation. 

HER  LAST  EXCLAMATIONS: 

•‘If  you  should  be  taken  away  I could  not  survive 
you." 

••  How  happy  we  have  lived  together  1” 

“Oh,  how  yon  will  miss  me !" 

“Think  not,  Mr.  Hartnell,  I like  you  the  less  fcr 
being  in  the  situation  you  are  in.” 

“No;  it  only  strengthens  my  affections.” 

To  those  who  have  made  professions  of  friendship, 
and  have  then  falsified  them  by  living  acts— Pass  on. 


It  is  a good  thing  to  be  loyal ; good  to  teach 
little  youngsters  and  youngs  tresses  tq,  be  loyal ; 
not  bad  to  think  of  the  starry  banner  in  all  sorts 
of  places,  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
As  they  say  at  Jerome  Park,  a “good  send  off” 
at  life’s  outset  is,  four  to  one,  better  than  a 
“false  start.”  A sad  case  of  irregular  start 
come3  to  us  from  Sterling,  Illinois,  which  has 
one  of  the  best  Sunday-schools  in  the  State.  In 
the  juvenile  department  of  that  school  taught 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  picked  up  a class  of  ur- 
chins not  old  enough  to  read,  whom  she  taught 
by  “rote.”  On  a recent  Sunday  good  Mrs. 
Smith  propounded  to  the  class  the  following  his- 
torical interrogatory;  44  Who  was  the  first  man?” 
A little  fellow  straightened  up,  feeling  that  he 
was  competent  to  answer  that  question,  and  not 
half  try.  With  eyes  flashing  with  brightness, 
and  in"  a shrill  little  voice,  he  confidently  sung 
out:  “Andrew  Johnson  /” 

That  precocious  head  of  copper  should  be 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Parson  Brownlow, 
or  some  other  thorough-going  Baptist,  if  a sat- 
isfactory position  in  futuro  is  desired  for  him. 


Truk  poetry  has  been  defined  by  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell  as 

“Suthin*  combinin'  morril  truth 
With  phrases  sech  as  strikes,” 

though  perhaps  Mister  Lowell  didn’t  exactly 
mean  that  as  his  definition  of  poetry.  In  the 
following  little  gem  there  are  moral  truths  and 
striking  phrases.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Lushington — a most  charming  person — wife  of 
the  eminent  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  It  was 
addressed  to  some  of  her  American  friends : 

To  loving  hearts  my  soul  draws  near, 

And  be  they  sad,  or  gay,  or  queer, 

Most  warmly  are  they  welcomed  here — 

My  brothers. 

Great  hearts  with  sympathies  most  keen, 

Sad  hearts  with  aspects  most  serene, 

Whose  depth  of  tears  is  never  seen— 

My  brothers. 


Who  yet  enjoy  the  wholesome  jest, 

The  hearty  laugh,  with  honest  zest, 

And  for  an  hour  they  leave  the  rest— 

My  brothers. 

Whatever  phase  their  minds  may  take. 
Whatever  moods  their  souls  may  shake, 

I love  them  for  their  true  hearts*  sake— 

My  brothers. 

And  yet  they  rest  not  here,  ah ! no, 

Such  souls  must  ever  onward  go, 

E'en  unto  weal  and  unto  woe — 

My  brothers. 

Ah  heavenward,  say  we— struggle  on, 

Brave  hearts,  until  your  work  be  done, 

By  violence  is  the  kingdom  won — 

My  brothers. 

Candor  compels  us  to  say  that  our  colored 
brother  must  undergo  much  drilling  in  his  nouns 
and  verbs,  as  well  as  in  his  theology,  before  be 
can  become  a first-class  preacher.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a case  where  there  is  evidently  a large 
margin  for  improvement  both  in  geography  and 
Scripture ; 

An  old  negro  was  preaching  in  a large  shed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  River,  opposite 
Nashville.  ‘lie  had  spoken  of  the  miracles  of 
our  Lord,  and  how  easily  he  could  have  escaped 
from  the  Jew’s  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  Said 
he;  44Dar  was  one  time  de  Jews  thot  dnt  dey 
had  ’im ; but  at  de  berry  moment  dey  thot  dey 
had  der  hands  on  him  lie  was  thirty  thousand 
furlongs  across  de  Filantic  Ocean!” 

The  good  man  meant  well,  but  as  a statement 
of  fact  his  concluding  sentence  is  fairly  open  to 
controversy. 

The  Hen  Convention  recently  held  in  this  city 
passed  off  in  eggcellcnt  style.  So  also  did  the 
Burlington  County  (New  Jersey)  Agricultural 
Exhibition,  held  at  Mount  Holly  in  October. 
Among  the  poultry  on  view  at  the  latter  show 
was  one  superb  rooster,  in  a superb  coop,  on 
which  was  tied  a small  card  announcing  the 
breed  of  the  bird,  as  follows ; 

“ Coats  & china.'* 

In  a very  scarce  book — Hals  Parochial  His- 
tory of  Cornwall — published  at  Exeter  in  1 750, 
mention  is  made  of  Killigrew,  the  celebrated 
Master  of  the  Revels,  temp.  Charles  II.,  though 
he  never  wras  formally  installed  Court  Jester. 
The  following  anecdote  will  show,  at  all  events, 
that  he  deserved  the  appointment,  even  though 
he  did  not  get  it ; When  Louis  XIV.  showed 
him  his  pictures  at  Paris  the  King  pointed  out 
to  him  a picture  of  the  Crucifixion  betw  een  two 
portraits.  “That  on  the  right,”  added  his  Ma- 
jesty, 44  is  the  Pope,  and  that  on  the  left  is  my- 
self.” “ I humbly  thank  your  Majesty,”  replied 
the  wit,  44  for  the  information ; for  though  I have 
often  heard  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  between 
tw’o  thieves,  I never  knew  who  they  were  till 
now.” 

When  Count  D’Orsay  first  came  to  England 
as  a very  young  man,  and  was  about  tw  enty-tw  o 
years  of  age,  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  Holland 
House,  where  he  was  seated  next  to  Lady  Hol- 
land herself,  who  supposed  that  the  handsome 
stranger  was  a shy  young  man,  awe-struck  by 
her  majestic  selfishness.  Owing  to  a considera- 
ble abdominal  development  her  ladyship  was 
continually  letting  her  napkin  slip  from  her  lap 
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to  the  floor,  and  as  often  as  she  did  so  she  smiled 
blandly,  but  authoritatively,  on  the  French  count, 
and  asked  him  to  pick  it  up.  He  politely  com- 
plifcd  several  times,  but  at  last,  tired  of  this  ex- 
ercise, he  said,  to  her  great  surprise,  44  Ne  ferais- 
je  pas  mieux,  Madame,  de  m’asseoir  sous  la  ta- 
ble, afin  de  pouvoir  voos  passer  la  serviette  plus 
rapidement  ?” 

Captain  F is  a brave  man,  and  made  a 

gallant  reputation  as  an  officer  during  the  late 
war,  but  at  home  he  resigns  command.  He  was 
at  home  waiting  orders  in  the  summer  of  ’Go, 
and  his  linen  was  consigned  to  his  wife’s  bureau, 
usually  occupied  by  her  own  things  solely ; hut 
then  jointly.  The  Captain  is  not  a patient  man, 
and  when  he  wanted  a clean  shirt,  and  went  to 
the  bureau  for  it,  he  frequently  got,  as  he  avers, 
a dean  “shimmy.”  So  he  formed  a plan  of 
pulling  the  drawers  out,  tipping  them  over  on 
the  floor,  and  “lighting  too”  the  pile  indiscrim- 
inately till  he  got  w hat  he  was  in  search  of.  Of 

course  Mrs.  F remonstrated,  and  there  were 

some  “scenes”  on  such  occasions.  One  wrarm, 
clear  day  that  summer  we  were  all  sitting  on  the 

piazza,  and  Mrs.  F read  the  heading  of  a 

telegram  in  the  paper:  4 ‘Trouble  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s Bureau.”  “Well,”  says  she,  “I  wonder 

what  that  means. ” “Oh,”  replied  Captain  F , 

“ I suppose  the  President  wanted  a clean  shirt, 
and  so  has  been*  tipping  over  his  wife’s  drawers.” 
We  all  concurred  in  that  view"  of  the  subject. 
That  piazza  was  a favorite  resort  that  summer. 
The  Captain’s  infant  son  was  one  of  the  party 
one  show  ery  day  ; the  clouds  had  cleared  away, 
and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  when  sudden- 
ly the  patter  of  rain-drops  fell  upon  the  ear. 
“What!  raining  again?”  says  the  Captain. 

“Oh  no,”  replied  Mrs.  F , “it  is  only  a 

little  son -shower!” 

It  is  the  custom  in  Mexico  for  the  church  to 
require  a foreigner,  wishing  to  marry  a native, 
to  bring  proof  that  he  is  not  already  a married 
man.  An  American,  about  to  marry  a Sefiorita 
of  very  good  family,  was  required  to  furnish  the 
proof  of  his  being  a bachelor.  Not  finding  any 
of  bis  countrymen  who  knewr  him  sufficiently 
well  to  testify  to  this  fact,  he  determined  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  with  the  oath  of  a native. 
Meeting  a Mexican  in  the  street,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  our  countryman  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  swrear  to  his  being  unmar- 
ried, for  the  consideration  of  five  dollars.  The 
£enor,  after  a moment’s  study,  told  the  “Grin- 
go:” “Get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees  and 
creep  about.”  Not  exactly  understanding  what 
he  was  at,  our  friend  obeyed,  much  to  the  det- 
riment of  his  unmentionables.  The  other  party 
then  told  him  he  was  all  right;  that  he  would 
swear  that  the  American  had  not  been  married 
since  he  knew  him,  and  that  was,  since  the  time 
he  crawled! 


Doctor  M was  for  many  years  Vice- 

President  of  P College,  the  worthy  Presi- 
dent of  which  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  F . The 

former  was  evidently  very  willing,  not  to  say 
impatient,  that  the  latter  should  resign,  and  so 
make  way  for  him  to  take  on  himself  the  full 
honors  of  the  full  Presidency.  One  day  a friend 
was  speaking  to  him  of  the  good  old  President, 


and  of  his  excellence,  w hen  he  replied  : “ Yes, 

es ; Dr.  F is  a most  excellent  old  man ; 

e has  every  one  of  the  virtues  except  resigna- 
tion!” Nowt  that  the  good  old  man  has  for 
many,  many  years  been  dead  and  gone,  one  of 
the  students  asks  whether  the  former  Vice-Pres- 
ident, but  now  President,  is  not  lacking  in  the 
same  virtue  he  thought  so  desirable  in  his  prede- 
cessor ! 


Shortly  before  the  war  the  winter  was  stop- 
ping with  Major  S , of  Union  County,  North 

Carolina.  He  was  a Scotchman  turned  Metho- 
dist, and  very  fond  of  using  the  Scriptures  in 
justification  of  slavery,  ow-ning,  as  he  did,  a large 
number  of  slaves.  Being  old,  his  patriarchal 
appearance  was  striking  as  he  threw  himself  on 
his  comfortable  chair  and  remarked,  among  oth- 
er things : “I  want  to  be  no  better  than  Abra- 
ham— faithful  Abraham — who  had  servants, 
slaves,  born  in  his  own  house,”  etc.,  etc.  Pro- 
voked by  his  repetition  in  several  ways  of  this 
argument  from  Abraham's  example,  i replied : 

“Major  S , I have  been  several  days  now 

in  your  house,  and  have  failed  to  find  more  than 

one  Mrs.  S . If  the  example  of  Abraham 

w as  so  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  one  case,  why 
not  in  the  other?” 

The  peculiar  institution  was  not  further  allud- 
ed to. 


Rockford,  Illinois,  a thrifty  city  on  the  prai- 
ries, contains  about  8000  4 4 head”  of  inhabitants, 
an  abundance  of  children,  and  over  30  churches. 
One  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  city  belongs  to 
the  Old  School  Presbyterians,  owing  to  the  fol- 
lowing incident : 

The  baek-bonc  and  sinews  of  the  society  w*ere 
embodied  in  one  gentleman,  by  power  of  whose 
sequins  the  a Hairs  of  the  church  were  ruled. 
The  original  building  was  a wooden  rookery,  ev- 
idently a section  of  a railroad  woodshed,  paint- 
ed brown,  and  furnished  with  steps,  seats,  and  a 
pulpit.  The  old  Scotch  Covenanters  would  have 
been  too  happy  if  such  a building  had  fallen  to 
their  lot ; but  modern  taste  could  not  endure  it, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  build.  This,  however, 
could  not  he  done  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  opulent  j>crsoii  before  mentioned.  Aw’are 
of  this,  he  adopted  the  Fabian  policy.  Years 
passed  on.  The  street  leading  to  the  “rookery” 
wras  lined  with  “groceries,”  mainly  devoted  to 
the  diffusion  of  John  Barleycorn.  One  night  a 
stranger  appeared  on  this  street.  As  lie  moved 
along  he  sampled  each  bar,  to  ascertain  where 
the  most  copious  drinks  could  be  had  for  the 
money,  and  coming  up  to  the  church,  innocent- 
ly went  in,  opening  his  pocket-book  as  he  stag- 
gered up  the  aisle.  The  house  was  full,  and  the 
gestures  of  the  preacher  he  mistook  for  an  invi- 
tation to  approach.  The  absence  of  all  the  par- 
aphernalia of  a bar  was  not  incompatible  with 
that  of  a Rockford  saloon.  Something  “struck 
him.”  Discovering  his  mistake,  he  immediately 
exclaimed : 4 4 The  d — 1 ! I’ve  been  to  the  Lord’s 
house  over  and  over,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
was  ever  inside  his  barn  /”  and  disappeared. 

The  opulent  parishioner  was  touched.  His 
piety  could  endure  no  such  stigma ; his  shekels 
were  forthwith  subscribed;  and  the  result  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  church  edifices  in  the 
West, 
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OHATTASOOttA  VALUJY,  FROM  LOOK OCT  MOUNTAIN 


MANY  of  the  most  beautiful  localities  in  the  cell  Emrckfwr  by  the  more  practical  nnmc  which 
Southwest  to  which  the  late  war  lent  new  the  Creek  title  is  supposed  to  signify,  “ Horse 
interest  arc  still  known  by  the  Indian  names  Shoe  Bend.”  Weiave  compared  the  u Holy 
given  them  by  the  three  principal  tribes  of  Ground”  of  the  Creek  Indians  (the  peninsula 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  CJbickasaws,  which  in-  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Talln- 
habited  the  southern  mnntry  immediately  east  poosa  rivers),  and  have  lost  the  Indian  title  in  our 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  In  Alabama  ami  Geor-  haste  and  anxiety  to  t all  it  u Hickory  ■Ground,”’ 
gia,  the  original  homes  of  the  Creeks  ari  l Ohero-  after  its  conqueror,  “ Old  Hickory/'  We  have 
kees,  many  of  these  names  are  most  musical  in  conquered  and  reconquered  theCbatfahiitrhie — 
sound  and  poetical  in  significance,  in  spite  of  a the  “Crows  Creek”  of  the  Cherokees — and  have 
certain  degree*  of  corruption  to  which  they  have  called  it  Ckatlahaocht^  which  signifies  nothing, 
been  subjected  in  transmission  to  ua  through  .Some  of  the  other  Cherokee  names  have  been 
the  legend?  of  the  early  settlers  and  pioneers  of  more  fortunate.  Alhlbbria,  “ Mountain-Top/’ 
oar  race.  Thus  JacksonV  first  battle-field  on  has  been  spared  ; and  in  telling  how,  during  a 
the  TalMssie-lIatchifc  has  been  colled  Tallussee,  battle  there.  General  John  M.  Corse  signaled 
and  the  full  tide  has  been  given  as  a compound  from  that,  height  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy 
name  to  another  nnd  totally  distinct  stream  to  Sherman,  on  the  top  of  ICenesaw,  thirty  miles 
fifty  miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle;  and  away,  that  though  wounded  he  remained  un- 
to make  matters  worse,  sonic  nmp-maker,  igno-  conquered,  the  historians  have  preserved  the 
rant  that  Hab:Me  signifies  u creek"  or  Ai  run/’  cqrrect  orthography. 

has  called  it  “ Tullassee-IIatchie  Creek.”  We  Ootianauln  has  not  fared  so  well,  nnd  has 

Entered  according  \ > Act  of  emigres,  In  t he  year  iSQT,  by  ttarpvr  and  Brother*,  ia  the  01crk‘b  Oflice  of  tlitf 
District  Coart  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Vork. 

Vul.  XXXVI. — No.  212. --K 
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been  doubly  corrupted,  in  orthography  and  ap- 
plication. The  proper  orthography  iB  Esia - 
naula,  signifying  the  “Place  of  Overtaking,” 
and  was  originally  applied  to  an  Indian  town 
which,  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  1793,  stood 
where  Rome,  Georgia,  stood  in  the  first  part  of 
the  year  1864.  In  the  first-named  year  Gen- 
eral Servier,  of  East  Tennessee,  “overtook”  at 
this  place  a force  of  Indians  under  their  chief, 
“ King-Fisher,”  whom  he  had  been  pursuing,  and 
burned  their  town  of  Estanaula.  The  name 
was  subsequently  misapplied  to  a river,  and 
became  corrupted  into  “ Oostanaula.”  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  however,  retained  for  it  its  signi- 
ficance. In  May,  1864,  he  “overtook”  the  re- 
treating Confederates  under  Joe  Johnston  on  the 
banks  of  this  stream,  and  subsequently  burned 
a good  portion  of  the  city  of  “Rome,”  which 
had  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  the  Indian  town 
of  Estanaula,  and  which  has,  I believe,  since 
arisen  out  of  its  own. 

Chiekamauga  has  nothing  to  complain  of. 
Its  new  possessors  have  not  only  preserved  its 
orthography  correctly,  but  have  added  to  its 
significance,  and  made  it  indeed  the  “ River  of 
Death.” 

The  name  of  the  last  great  chief  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  John  Ross,  i?  preserved  in  con- 
nection with  the  town  of  “ Rossville”  and  the 
battles  fought  there;  and  his  ancient  house 
still  stands  as  the  centre  of  the  village,  while 
“Ross’s  Spring”  still  flows  with  undiminished 
force  though  three  great  armies  have  slaked 
their  thirst  at  it.  And  though  the  many  half- 
breed  Cherokees  who  remain  in  the  vicinity  do 
not  recall  the  Indian  name  of  “Lookout  Mount- 
ain,” they  will  insist  on  telling  you  that  we  have 
retained  in  that  title  the  significance  of  the  orig- 
inal ; though  how  they  know  the  one  and  not 
the  other  is  a mystery  to  every  one  who  believes 
that  the  half-breeds  are  a strictly  truthful  race. 

The  orthography  and  significance  of  Chatta- 
nooga have  also  been  preserved.  The  back- 
woodsmen of  Tennessee  habitually  call  the  val- 
ley of  Chattanooga  a “ cove ;”  the  military  en- 
gineers describe  it  as  a •‘gorge;”  Rosecrans 
officially  calls  it  a “pass.”  The  Cherokee  In- 
dian with  less  practical  but  more  poetical  imag- 
ination has  described  it  by  chatta — “ crow” — 
and  iiooga — “nest.”  Grant,  Thomas,  Hooker, 
and  Sherman  have,  with  proper  poetic  license 
and  patriotism,  translated  chatta  into  “ eagle,” 
and  have  made  the  town  and  valley  in  reality 
the  “Nest  of  the  Eagle.” 

It  is  a great  pity  that  we  know  so  little  that 
is  reliable  of  the  early  history  of  this  country. 
Cl^ittanooga  Valley  was  a favorite  haunt  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  as  late  as  1838;  and  it  was 
only  after  a vigorous  enforcement  by  arms  that 
they  were  then  compelled  to  obey  the  stipula- 
tions of  their  treaty,  and,  leaving  their  country 
to  the  whites,  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
They  were  a numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  ec- 
cupying  up  to  1837  the  entire  northwestern  part 
of^Georgia,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  “Cherokee  Georgia,”  and  the  “Cherokee 


Gold  Region.  ” Neither  the  half-breeds,  the  full- 
blooded  Cherokees,  nor  the  early  white  settlers 
appear  to  have  had  any  high  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  either  facts  or  legends  concern- 
ing the  tribe.  When  John  Howard  Payne,  the 
author  of  “Home,  sweet  Home,”  made  a tour 
through  the  Cherokee  nation  and  collected  its 
history  and  legends,  a company  of  the  Georgia 
militia  arrested  him  and  sent  him  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. A Colonel  William  N.  Bishop,  com- 
manding the  Georgia  Guards,  in  forwarding 
the  prisoner  represented  to  the  Governor  that 
Payne’s  papers  of  legendary  lore  were  of  a high- 
ly treasonable  character ; and  though  the  Gov- 
ernor discharged  Payne,  and  the  Georgia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  censured  Colonel  Bishop,  poor 
Payne  lost  his  papers,  the  Cherokees  lost  a 
champion,  and  we  lost  valuable  records  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country.  Still  later 
(1831)  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Wilson  Lump- 
kin, arrested  and  imprisoned  for  four  years  at 
hard  labor  two  of  the  missionaries  to  the  Chero- 
kees, Reverend  Doctors  S.  A.  Worcester  and 
Elizur  Butler,  on  charges  of  “illegal  residence” 
among  the  Indians  and  of  “giving  them  im- 
proper information.”  This  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  information  among  the  Cherokees 
seems  to  have  become  a chronic  passion  with 
the  Georgians.  From  1820  to  1835  they  warred 
with  the  Cherokees  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
knowledge  among  them;  from  1861  to  1865 
they  warred  with  the  United  States  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  purpose  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  “poor  whites”  and  negroes. 
The  suppression  of  free  schools  and  the  spread 
of  knowledge  may  have  been  a minor  consider- 
ation, yet  it  was  nevertheless  a part  and  parcel 
of  the  cause  for  which  the  rebels  fought. 

When  I first  visited  Chattanooga  — at  the 
time  the  siege  began  in  1863 — I found  one  who 
was  fortunately  able  to  supply  a few  of  the  ^>st 
legends  of  the  tribe,  besides  a great  many  facts 
regarding  the  settlement  of  Chattanooga  Val- 
ley, which  are  much  more  to  my  present  pur- 
pose. This  friend  in  need  wras  a half-breed, 
familiarly  known  as  Jim  W7ilson,  but  who  de- 
lighted in  the  title  of  “Hanging  Bird;”  by 
which  name  the  Cherokees  had  dignified  him, 
in  commemoration  of  his  virtues  as  a gymnast. 
He  was  a man  of  sixty,  tall,  thin,  active,  and 
wiry,  and  possessed  of  much  natural  common- 
sense,  to  which  his  long  and  varied  experience 
with  men  had  added  a matured  judgment.  He 
waa  not  only  far  superior  to  the  generality  of 
the  half-breeds,  but  also  to  the  full-blooded 
whites  of  the  valley.  He  had  the  smattering 
of  a good  common  education,  obtained  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who  at  one  time 
had  their  schools  bn  Mission  Ridge;  could  read 
and  write,  though  his  English  orthography  would 
doubtless  have  better  satisfied  the  Phoenicians 
and  their  modem  imitators,  the  Phonograph- 
ers,  than  Worcester  or  Webster.  Wilson  claim- 
ed, indeed,  to  have  aided  John  Ridge,  whom  he 
described  as  an  old  half-breed  chief  and  a rival 
of  John  Ross  and  the  elder  Boudinot,  in  the 
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formation  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Cherokee  written  language. 
This  tongue  Hanging  Bird  spoke  fluently,  and, 
as  pronounced  by  him,  it  abounded  in  vowel* 
and  gntttirals  with  but  few  labials.  The  writ- 
ten language  was  not  arranged  until  1824,  by 
which  time  the  tribe  bad  lost  nearly  all  its  pu- 
rity of  blood  ; and  the  original  Ttalnkf*,  as  the 
Cherokee  tongue  was  once  called,  had,  in  a 
cnMtt  measure,  been  dropped  for  the  impure 
English  of  the  backwoodsman.  Wilson  was 
h*ld  in  great  esteem  by  the  Unton  men  of 
Chattanooga ; he  was  the  constant  companion 
o?  Mr.  Crutchfield,  the  leading  Unionist  of  the 
place  ; and  it  was  generally  understood  that  these 
two  had  furnished  Roseerans  with  a great  deal 
of  valuable  information  regarding  Bragg’s  army 
and  the  defenses  of  the  town  anterior  to  its 
capture  in  September,  1863.  Wilson,  too,  had 
becD  a guide  in  the  mountains  of  Middle  and 
East  Tennessee,  and  it  was  estimated  by  the 
Provost  Marshal  of  the  army  that  he  bad  led  not 
less  than  five  hundred  deserters  from  Bragg’s 
army  through  the  mountains  #to  our  lines. 

Of  the  very  early  history  of  Chattanooga 
Valley  “the  Hanging  Bird*-  stated  that  the 
tribe  had  as  late  ns  1793  four  settlements  or 
town*  in  the  valley,  known  as  Chickatneuga, 
Lookout,  the  Missions,  and  Chattanooga.  The 
Cldckamauga  town  was  built  at  the  month  of 
Odckamauga  River,  and  was  about  a mile  in 
length,  filling  up  rhe  whole  point  of  the  penin- 


sula formed  by  the  Chickamauga  and  Tennes- 
see rivers. 


The  town  was  composed  of  large 
wigwams,  or  log-huts,  which  as  early  as  1780 
the  Cherokee*  built  in  imitation  of  the  whites, 
who  had  then  settled  in  Frankland,  as  East 
Tennessee  was  originally  called.  These  huts 
somewhat  resembled  the  log- huts  in  common 
use  in  the  South  and  West  at  t lie  present  time ; 
but  were  not  so  large,  and  presented  more,  the 
appearance  of  the  winter-quarters  or  huts  of 
our  lore  armies.  This  town  was  destroyed  by 
Governor  John  Sevier  of  Fntnklorul  in  1793. 
Lookout  Town  was  located  south  of  Lookout 
(’reek  and  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  was  built  by  the  survivors  of  the  C hick  a- 
mauga  massacre.  It  ceased  to  exist  when  the 
more  important  town  of  Chattanooga  began  to 
he  the  principal  port  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
though  traces  of  the  Indian  huts  were  still  risi- 
ble in  1863,  the  town  then  being  a suburb  of 
Chattanooga  and  known  as  a Buzzard  Roost- — 
a decidedly  descriptive  if  not  euphonious  title. 
The  Mission  Town  of  the  Indians  is  now  known 
as  Rossville.  In  1800  it  consisted  of  a large 
log-house,  then  as  now  known  as  John  Ross’s 
House,  and  a number  of  huts  built  under  its 
protecting  presence  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  priests,  who  early  penetrated  from 
Southern  or  Spanish  Georgia  and  Florida  to 
the  Cherokee  Country.  These  priests  hero  es- 
tablished their  schools,  which  were  called  “the 
Missions,”  and  which  name  ha*  since  been  given 
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but  more  generally  known  a*  Mission,  Iiidge. 
The  Roman  Catholic  form  of  religion  is  the 
most  prevalent  to  this  day  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chattanooga  Valley,  who  have  at  Chat- 
tanooga a neat  though  not  large  cathedral. 
When  Uosecrans,  who  is  a devout  Catholic,  oc- 
cupied Chattanooga  (September  10,  1868),  he 
repaired,  before  going  to  any  other  more  gen' 
e rally  interesting  point,  to  the  cathedral  to  hear 
a mass  celebrated  by  Bishop  Purcell  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  Mission  Town,  or  Rossvilie,  was  the 
residence  of  John  Ross,  who  for  many  years 
was  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  Ross’s 
House  is  still  sf uncling,  a relic  and  landmark 
of  the  country,  and  n about  all  that  is  left  of 
Uossvilfe.  The  attraction  which  induced  the 
Indian  Chief  to  make  this  his  head-quarters 
whs  an  unfailing  spring  of  water  of  the  finest 
character,  Polk's  corps  of  Bragg's  army, 
Grangers  corps  of  Rnseeram's  army,  Logan's 
corps  of  Sherman's  army,  and  various  other  de- 
tachments of  troops,  have  at  different  t imes  made 
this  spring  the  centre  of  their  camps ; while 
Ross's  House  has  been  used  as  the  head-quar- 
ters of  various  Generals,  and  ns  a hospital  in 
two  great  battles.  The  Union  forces  under 
Uoseerans  occupied  it  as  a hospital  during  the 
battle  of  Chiekamuuga,  abandoning  it  to  the 
enemy  when  the  siege  of  Clmttanooga  began. 
The  Confederates  under  Bragg  occupied  it  tor 
the  same  purpose  during  the  battles  of  Chatta- 
nooga, when  it  was  captured  by  General  Hook- 
er. Ross’s  House  is  said  to  be  nearly  mie  hun- 
dred years  old ; but  Ibis  admits  of  some  doubt, 
though  its  peculiar  style  of  architecture  and 
general  appearance  show  that  it  is  much  the 
oldest  building  in  the  valley.  Chattanooga  is 
known  to  have  existed  os  an  Indian  town  as 


cur jy  a?  iooh,  »im  "its  even  men  of  considera- 
ble importance.  At  that  date  a considerable 
amount  of  commerce  was  carried  on  in  various 
articles  of  clothing,  guns,  trinkets,  etc.,  between 
tjifc  white  settlement  in  East  Tennessee  and 
the  Cherokee  nation,.  Chattanooga  was  the 
principal  Indian  ^port  of  entry"  for  the  nu- 
merous barges,  canoes,  flat-boats,  etcM  which 
plied  up  and  down  the  Tennessee.  Prom  ibis 
| fact  the  town  was  sometimes  called  by  the 
whites  “Russ’s  Landing;"  but  fortunately  tin* 
more  poetical  name  of  Chattanooga  prevailed, 
or  the. country  might  have  had  its  sensibilities 
shocked  by  having  the  great  battles  at  Chatta- 
nooga recorded,  like  that  of  Shiloh  or  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  under  a disgustingly  un romantic 
and  inappropriate  name.  “ Hanging  Bird'’ 
describes  the  town  as  it  existed  in  1838,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokccs  emigrated  to  Arkansas,  as  by  no 
means  imposing  in  appearance,  the  building? 
being  principally  small  wigwams,  only  a few  Lg- 
enbins  existing. 

Chattanooga  was  taken  by  the  United  Stares 
army  under  General  William  8.  Kosecrans. 
llie  series  of  strategic  operations  which  result- 
ed in  this  bloodless  and  important  victory  were 
brilliantly  pfen^ed  and  skillfully  executed  in  the 
face  of  natural  difficulties  and  dangers  not  easi- 
ly estimated  or  described.  No  other  of  the 
armies  of  the  Urtipn  operated,  during  the  entire 
war,  in  so  mountainous  a country,  or  against 
such  serious  natural  obstacles  and  barriers;  and 
as  fat*  as  the  purely  strategical  Operations  arc 
concerned  Itoseerans  undeniably  deserves  great 
credit.  The  fatal  errors  which  he  made,  and 
w hich  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  his  array  at 
Chiekamanga  and  the  subsequent  siege  at  Chat- 
tanooga, were  committed  after  the  successful 
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persuaded  to  proceed — all  the  while  the  trains  in 
the  rear  necessarily  dammed,  and  die  teamsters 
unnecessarily  damning.  As  t he  roads  for  miles 
were  strewn  with  dead  bodies  these  scenes  were 
of  frequent  occurrence ; and  an  enterprising  re- 
porter, with  u lit  tie  perseverance,  could  have  easi- 
ly collected  a vocabulary  of  teamster*',  not  sol- 
diers’, oaths  unparalleled  for  force  and  originali- 
ty— ‘"good  month-tilling  oath*,  ” that  would  have 
satisfied  even  the  import  uniugs  of  Harry  Hotspur 
when  demanding  of  his  wife  that  she  should 
swear  “ 1 ike  a bid  y,  '*  It.  was  t he  teams te  rs  of  the 
army  who  ch icily  gave  if  its  reputation  for  pro- 
fanity : they  seemed  to  be  entirely  of  Iludibras’s 
mind,  and  believed  that 

44  lie  that  imposes  an  oath  mokea  It, 

Not  he  that  Tor  conc<nif/im  takes  it” 

* 

The  lines  of  this  march  ran  through  some 
of  the  roughest  country  in  America.  General 
Rosoerans  was  very  anxious  that  the  people  at 
home  should  understand  the  natural  di  diet  dries 
in  his  wav  : and.  ns  I wa#  standing  near  him  one 
evening  at  the  entrance  to  his  quarters  at  Ste- 
venson, Alabama,  he  remarked  to  me  that  the 
correspondents  (of  whom  I was  one)  could  do 


i$*ue  of  the  marches.  Rose  c ran*  allowed  hi4 
vaulting  ambition  io  o’erjeap  itself/’  and  in 
hi*  nervous  excitement  over  his  success  in  cap- 
turing the  rebel  strong- hold  pushed  forward 
without  a plan  in  the  effort  to  destroy  the  reb- 
el army  instead  of  securing  what  he  had  gained. 

The  campaign  was  begun  on  August  16,  18t3, 
after  careful  preparation  for  the  march.  Rose- 
eranss  scout*  and  spies  had  thoroughly  in  former! 
him  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  ami  his  army 
wa*  what  the  commander  called  u stripped  to 
the  wujst.”  The  Sibley  tents”  were  thrown 
away  for  shelter  touts,  and  each  mun  was  re- 
quired to  carr y one  of  these  latter  on  his  back 
as  part  of  his  knapsack  * puck  mules  were  sub- 
stituted as  far  us  possible  for  wagons ; each 
wagon  absolutely  necessary  was  furnished  with 
an  extra  wheel  as  are  artillery  caissons ; each 
battery  of  gun*  wa*  accompanied  by  anextra  set 
or  team  of  fresh  horses  ; and  all  I lie  impedimenta 
of  soldiers  ami  trains,  such  ns  were  not  in  the 
course  of  nature  or  the  stubborn  nature  of  the 
animals,  were  removed.  I am  bound  to  admit 
that,  in  spire  of  all  precautions,  obstacles  of  these 
sort#  were  daily  encountered.  1 remember  one 
morning  encountering 
General  Wood  at  the 
head  of  his  column, 
wrbilc  ascending  the 
Cumberland  Mount-  ' 

ains,  engaged  with  his 
<)*tl  hand*,  an  J assist- 
«i  by  his  staff  and  or- 
derlies, in  building  a 
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the  army  a service  by  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  obstacles  which  lay  before  it. 

“Napoleon’s  passage  of  the  Alps,”  he  said, 
“ was  not  more  difficult.  He  had  a higher 
mountain  range  to  cross,  it  is  true,  but  he  had 
only  one,  while  we  have  to  cross  three  distinct 
and  separate  ranges,  the  last  of  which  is  as  dif- 
ficult of  ascent  as  any  part  of  the  Alps.  Na- 
poleon had  no  rivers  to  cross : we  have  the  wide 
and  rapid  Tennessee ; he  had  good  Macadam- 
ized roads,  almost  as  ancient  as  the  Alps  them- 
selves ; we  have  to  build  our  roads  as  we  go. 
And  when  he  had  crossed  the  Alps  Napoleon 
had  a wide,  rich  valley  route  to  Rome.  When 
we  shall  have  passed  Lookout  Mountain  our 
route  to  Rome  will  be  through  as  nigged  and 
broken  and  barren  mountains  as  the$e  we  have 
just  passed.” 

In  those  days  the  “correspondents’  fever” — 
as  General  James  S.  Negley  once  called  the 
eternal  itching  for  news  which  characterized 
the  “ gentlemen  of  the  Press”  who  followed  the 
armies — was  upon  me,  and  I am  afraid  that  I 
laid  greater  stress  on  this  plain  intimation  of 
the  destination  of  the  army  (Rome,  Georgia) 
than  I did  on  the  rest  of  Rosecrans’s  speech. 

The  great  fault  of  this  admirable  march  was 
that  it  was  made  by  divergent  routes  ; but  this 
was  unavoidable.  The  nature  of  the  country 
left  Rosecrans  no  other  alternative ; and  when 
he  had  passed  his  chief  mountain  barrier,  Look- 
out, his  three  corps  were  separated  by  at  least 
twenty-five  miles  between  each,  the  two  wings 
were  at  least  fifty-five  miles  apart,  and  a great 
mountain  range  lay  between  them.  It  was 
at  this  time,  with  his  army  thus  separated, 
that  Rosecrans,  flushed  with  success,  nervous 
with  the  ambition  to  destroy  the  (as  he  sup- 
posed) flying  rebels,  made  his  great  mistake  of 
pushing  forward  on  the  same  divergent  lines, 
and,  instead  of  concentrating,  still  further  sep- 
arating his  corps.  So  far,  indeed,  did  he  sep-. 
arate  them,  that,  when  General  Thomas,  on  per- 
ceiving the  error  of  his  chief,  assumed,  in  his 
temporary  absence  at  Chattanooga,  the  respons- 
ibility of  ordering  the  concentration  of  the 
army,  it  was  too  late.  Bragg  and  Longstreet 
struck  and  nearly  overwhelmed  the  army  of 
Rosecraus  at  Chiekamauga  before  it  could  be 
fairly  got  together;  General  Thomas  merely 
managed,  by  the  superhuman  efforts  of  his  men 
and  his  own  superior  skill  and  generalship,  to  cov- 
er the  disastrous  retreat  to  Chattanooga.  This  re- 
tirement occurred  on  September  20, 1863 ; Bragg 
immediately  followed  ; and  then  began  the  siege 
which  I am  attempting  to  describe.  The  siege, 
like  the  march  of  Chattanooga,  was  a novelty  in 
our  war — the  only  operations  of  their  kind  which 
occurred.  The  siege  of  Chattanooga  was  the 
only  one  which  any  one  of  the  Union  armies 
suffered  or  sustained.  It  is  a singular  fact, 
worthy  of  mention  just  here,  that  the  troops  of 
the  Union  never  abandoned  a siege  once  begun, 
nor  surrendered  a position  regularly  besieged ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  rebels  never  car- 
ried a position  regularly  invested,  and  wrere 


compelled  to  surrender  all  those  fortresses  in 
which  they  were  besieged.  The  Union  aftnies 
invested  and  finally  captured  Yorktown,  Fort 
Donelson,  Corinth,  Vicksburg,  Island  No.  10, 
Port  Hudson,  Petersburg,  Atlanta,  Mobile,  Sa- 
vannah, Charleston,  Fort  Fisher,  Wilmington, 
anfl  many  other  points  of  lesser  importance  and 
held  by  mere  detachments,  not,  like  those  men- 
tioned, garrisoned  by  entire  armies.  The  reb- 
els besieged  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga, 
and  other  minor  positions  held  by  fragments  of 
armies  and  failed  in  all.  They  came  nearest  to 
success  at  Chattanooga. 

When  the  defeated  Rosecrans  had  entered 
the  town  which  he  had  thus  captured,  and  in 
which  he  anticipated  that  he  was  to  become 
beleaguered,  he  rode  hastily  to  the  slight  emi- 
nence on  which  Fort  Wood  now  stands,  and,  with 
the  eye  of  an  engineer,  looked  up  at  the  valley. 
“Up  at  it”  is  the  proper  term,  although  applied 
to  a valley ; for  as  one  gazes  from  this  eleva- 
tion, which  commands  the  town  and  is  the  key 
of  the  position,  the  valley,  a mile  or  two  south- 
ward, is  above  the  level  of  the  stand-point,  and 
continues  to  rise  at  a rapid  grade  until  it  comes 
to  be  on  a level  with,  in  fact  a part  of,  the 
mountain,  and  narrows  into  nothing  as  Mission 
and  Lookout  ridges  meet.  It  is  at  all  parts  a 
narrow  valley,  not  more  than  a mile  and  a half 
in  width  at  the  widest  point,  and  is  only  about 
ten  miles  in  length.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  be- 
ing annually  renewed  by  the  “ washings”  of  the 
moimtains  on  either  side,  and  is  black  as  the 
famous  soil  of  the  Western  prairies.  I have 
seen  our  soldiers,  digging  on  the  works  during 
the  siege,  fill  their  former  blacking-boxes  with 
the  black  mud,  and  express  the  packages  home, 
possibly  as  samples  of  the  soil  for  which  they 
were  fighting,  but  most  probably  as  a quiet  prac- 
tical joke  on  “ the  loved  ones  at  home.”  Chat- 
tanooga Valley  is  not  an  isolated  one  in  this  re- 
spect of  richness ; it  is  but  oue  of  hundreds  of 
similarly  rich  nooks  in  East  Tennessee — a coun- 
try generally,  but  very  erroneously,  supposed  to 
be  as  barren  as  it  is  mountainous.  It  is  really 
one  of  the  most  productive  districts  in  the  South; 
and  nowhere  did  the  army  find  more  plentiful 
supplies  or  better  filled  granaries  than  in  East 
Tennessee.  When  Rosecrans  came  into  pos- 
session of  it  the  valley  was  found  to  be  one  im- 
mense corn-field,  in  which  the  quarter-masters 
reveled  for  a fortnight  with  their  characteristic 
delight.  Bragg,  in  evacuating  towui  and  valley 
in  order  to  fight  Rosecrans  at  Chiekamauga, 
felt  so  confident  of  defeating  him,  perhaps  de- 
stroying him  and  reoccupying  both  town  and 
valley,  that  he  destroyed  nothing.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  stubbornness  of  Thomas  at  Cliick- 
amauga  Bragg  would  have  succeeded  in  this 
well-laid  plan  that  finally  went  awry.  The  val- 
ley boasts  but  one  stream — narrow,  shallow,  and 
noisy — which  is  called  Chattanooga  Creek.  It 
rises  where  the  two  ranges  of  mountains,  Look- 
out and  Mission  ridges,  meet,  runs  rapidly  north- 
ward until  within  less  than  a mile  of  the  town, 
when,  suddenly  encountering  a number  of  iso- 
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lated,  and,  though  small,  yet  commanding  hills, 
it  is  turned  abruptly  to  the  left-about,  and  run- 
ning through  a narrow  gorge  empties  into  the 
Tennessee  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain. 
These  hills,  which  change  the  course  of  the 
stream,  look  insignificant  beside  their  grander 
neighbors;  yet  they  are  the  natural  defenses 
of  Chattanooga,  for  it  is  among  them  that  the 
town  lies,  or,  more  properly,  looking  at  it  with 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Cherokees,  it  is 
here  that  the  town  nestles . 

When  the  siege  began  Chattanooga  had  hard- 
ly begun  its  existence  as  a civilized  city.  It 
was  neither  of  the  most  imposing  character  nor 
handsome  appearance.  Located  half  on  the 
mole  hills  before  indicated,  and  half  in  the  lit- 
tle gorges  between  them,  it  lay  almost  hidden 
from  view,  unless  one  looked  down  upon  it 
from  the  mor$  prominent  hills  which  surround 
it.  Not  more  than  a dozen  dwellings  were 
built  with  any  pretensions  to  elegance  or  mag- 
nitude. On  Cameron  Hill,  or  Bell  Mountain, 
a b the  sugar-loaf  hill  which  rises  in  the  western 
part  of  the  to#n  is  called,  and  on  two  or  three 
other  hills  less  prominent,  were  large  residences 
which  soon  fell  before  the  inexorable  necessi- 
ties of  the  engineers,  and  gave  place  to  huge 
bastions  and  imposing  lunettes.  For  the  most 
part  the  houses,  except  on  the  principal  or 
rather  the  only  business  street,  were  frames 
constructed  on  a cheap  and  diminutive  scale. 
Each  house  was  generally  the  centre  of  a green- 
sward of  a quarter  or  half  an  acre.  The  por- 
tion in  front  of  the  house  served  as  a flower- 
garden,  while  the  rear  plat  was  devoted  to 
vegetables ; each  resident  of  the  town  thus  be- 
coming in  a measure  his  own  gardener  and 
fruiterer.  This  system  resulted  in  scattering 
the  town  over  every  part  of  the  valley  and  giv- 
ing it  a generally  “loose  appearance.” 

If  there  was  little  of  beauty  or  elegance  in 
the  place  when  our  troops  retreated  into  it  from 
Chickamauga,  there  was  a great  deal  less  a 
fortnight  subsequently.  Like  many  another 
Southern  town  Chattanooga  grew  suddenly  old  ; 
one  might  say  it  turned  gray  during  the  brief 
but  dark  night  of  the  siege.  General  Saint 
Clair  Morton,  the  chief  of  llosccrans’s  engi- 
neers, had  no  mercy ; ho  had  no  idea  of  econ- 
omy either.  As  one  of  his  fellow-officers  once 
said  of  him,  u if  Morton  needed  a certain  quan- 
tity of  earth  for  a fort,  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
gold  mine  would  make  no  difference  to  him ; 
he  would  only  say,  ‘ Gold  dust  will  resist  artil- 
lery— it  will  do.’”  So  laying  out  his  line  of 
works  Morton  budged  from  his  course  not  an 
inch  to  spare  the  town.  Residences  were  turn- 
ed into  block-houses ; black  bastions  sprang  up 
in  former  vineyards ; rifle-pits  wferc  run  through 
the  grave-yards ; and  soon  a long  line  of  works 
stretched  from  the  river  above  to  the  river  be- 
low the  city,  bending  crescent-like  around  it, 
as  if  it  were  a huge  bow  of  iron,  and  rendering 
it  impregnable.  For  a fortnight  the  whole 
army  worked  on  the  fortifications,  and  it  be- 
came literally  a walled  city. 


Not  alone  from  the  fact  that  it  was  shut  in 
by  the  mud  walls*  of  these  impregnable  fortifica- 
tions was  the  town  an  intrenched  camp,  and 
the  engineers  alone  did  not  despoil  Chattanoo- 
ga of  its  small  modicum  of  beauty.  The  win- 
ter-quarters of  the  troops,  composed  of  small 
dog-kennel-shaped  huts,  built  of  boards  and 
roofed  over  with  the  shelter-tents  with  which 
the  soldiers  were  provided,  were  scattered  all 
over  the  town  in  valley  and  on  hill-side,  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  imagine  it  again  the  little 
Indian  town  of  huts  and  wigwams  which  Hang- 
ing Bird  had  described.  The  camps  of  the 
soldiers  were  not  cantonments  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  The  immediate  presence 
and  threatening  proximity  of  the  enemy  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  safety  and  discipline  that 
the  troops  should  encamp  in  the  regular  order 
of  regiments  and  brigades,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
to  form  at  the  sound  of  alarm,  ready  to  repulse 
or  to  make  an  attack.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
camping  indiscriminately  in  houses  as  they 
stood,  the  men  tore  down  the  houses  and  fences, 
and  of  the  frame-work  built  their  huts,  and  of 
the  bricks  their  chimneys  and  five-places.  The 
veteran  soldier  is  very  ingenious,  and  makes 
himself  happy  on  very  little;  and  the  quarters 
of  those  at  Chattanooga  during  the  siege  pos- 
sessed all  the  “ modern  improvements.”  They 
had  curious  modes  of  making  themselves  com- 
fortable. The  rebels  used  to  call  our  men, 
when  working  on  forts,  rifle-pits,  etc.,  “bea- 
vers in  blue.  ” The  veteran  w as  a regular  bea- 
ver when  building  his  house.  He  would  buy, 
beg,  or  steal  from  the  quarter-master  (a  species 
of  theft  recognized  by  the  camp  code  of  morals 
as  entirely  justifiable)  the  only  tool  he  needed, 
an  axe.  With  this  he  would  cut,  hewr,  dig, 
drive — any  thing  you  like,  in  fact.  With  his 
axe  he  would  cut  the  logs  for  his  cabin — minia- 
ture logs,  two  inches  in  diftmeter — trim  them  to 
the  proper  length,  and  drive  the  necessary  piles. 

With  his  axe  he  would  cut  the  brushwood  or 
the  evergreen,  and  thatch  his  roof  or  cover  it 
with  his  shelter-tent.  With  his  axe  he  would 
dig  a mud-hole  in  which  to  make  his  plaster  for 
filling  the  crevices  of  the  logs,  and  thus  shut 
out  the  cold.  Doors,  chimneys,  benches,  chairs, 
tables,  all  the  furniture  of  his  commodious 
house,  he  would  make  with  the  same  instru- 
ment. When  all  was  finished  he  would  sit 
down  to  enjoy  himself,  sleeping  on  good  clean 
straw,  dining  off  a wooden  table,  drinking  from 
glassware  made  from  the  empty  ale  or  porter 
bottles  from  the  suttler’s  tent,  combing  his 
whiskers  before  a framed  looking-glass  on  a 
pine-board  mantle-shelf,  and  looking  with  the 
air  and  contentedness  of  a millionaire  on  the 
camped  w’orld  around  him.  These  huts  of  the 
veterans  were  not  perhaps  so  large  and  pictur- 
esque as  the  wigwams  of  the  Cherokees.  They 
really  resembled  more  in  size  and  appearance 
the  huts  of  the  beaver  or  prairie-dogs,  and  thU 
comparison  did  not  seem  so  foreign  or  forced  aa 
it  may-appear  to  the  reader  when,  on  the  occa- 
sional bright  days  of  the  bleak  siege,  the  gallant 
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“ war  dftgs”  were  to  be  seen  issuing  forth  to 
bay  a deep-mouthed  welcome  to  the  enterpris- 
ing news-hoy  or  faithful  postman,  who  had  run 
the  g&omlet  of  rebel  sharp-shooters  or  the  em- 
bargo of  mud  to  furnish  the  now-)?  from  home. 

Life  if#  Chattanooga  during  the  two  months 
of  ihfe>iege  was  dreary  enough.  There  was  no 
fighmg  to  do;  the  enemy  daily  threw  a few 
shells  from  the  top  of*  Lookout  Mountain  into 
onr  camps,  but  they  were  too  wise  to  attack  with 
infantry  the  works  which  soon  encircled  the 
ciry.  Bragg  preferred  to  rely  for  the  final  re- 
daction of  the  garrison  upon  his  ally  Famine, 
and  a very  fornt^Jahle  antagonist  did  our  men 
find  him  in  the  end.  Bragg  held  the  railroad 
line  froru  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga,  thereby 
prevailing  its  use  by  Rosecnms  a*  a line  of  sap- 
pile-C  and  compelling  him  to  haul  hi*  provi- 
sions in  wagon  train*  from  Stevenson  across  the 
Cumfterlaud  Mountains.  Every  exertion  of  t he 
(Quarter- musters  failed  to  fulM*  supply  the  army 
by  this  route,  the  only  practicable  one  while  the 
siege  lasted.  The  animals  of  the  at  my  were 
overworked  and  ill-fed,  and  thousands  died 
from  exhaustion.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  forage  for  those  in  Chattanooga,  and 
the  quarti^-master*  reported  that  ten  thousand 
hordes  and  mules  died  of  actual  starvation  dar- 
ing the  siege.  Thousands  were  turned  loose  in 
the  mountains  and  perished.  I passed  over  the 
route  from  Chattanooga  to  Stevenson  during 
the.  siege,  and  was  never  out  of  sight  of  these 
dead  or  dying  heroes  whose  names  went  never 
mentioned.”  They  would  frequently  gather  in 


groups  around  a small  pool  at  which  they  could 
quench  the  thirst  that  consumed  them,  and  lie 
down  to  die.  Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain 
forage  for  an  animal  which  I bud  in  Chatta- 
nooga, nnd  which  had  been  latterly  subsisting 
on  the  pinedmmd  fence  to  which  his  halter  was 
attached,  I turned  the  poor  animal  loose  lo 
grase  near  a small  stream  in  the  town.  He 
was  too  exhausted  to  stray  away  from  it ; lying 
down  he  picked  t lie  few  blades  of  g p&ti  within 
bis  reach,  stretched  his  neck  to  the  pool  for  the 
few  drops  of  water  which  it  gave,  and  at  length 
gjtve  up  the  ghost. 

The  other  heroes  in  the  beleaguered  town 
hardly  suffered  les?.  Famine  became  a famil- 
iar fiend  ; they  laughed  in  his  face,  as  crowds 
will  laugh  in  the  face  of  great  dangers  and  dis- 
asters, but  it  was  a very  forced  laugh.  The 
trains  of  supplies  for  the  army  were  frequently 
twenty  days  on  the  route  from  Stevenson,  only 
sixty  miles  distant,  and  m the  trains  were  not 
numerous  ^naturally  the  supplies  in  the  town  did 
not  increase.  And  many  of  these  trains  fre- 
quently came  in  empty  They  could  not  carry 
full  loads  across  the  mountains  with  skeletons 
lor  horses;  each  train  had  to  be  guarded,  and 
the  guards  hud  to  be  supplied  from  the  train 
whose,  safety  they  secured.  Most  of  these 
guards  were  men  from  the  besieged  city,  they 
had  been  on  quarter  ration#  of  fat  bacon  and 
mouldy  hard  bread  for  week*,  and  they  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
their  appetites  when  guarding  the  trains.  It 
wna  all  nonsense  for  quarter-masters  in  charge 
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l.o  Tell  them  they  might  to  temeiJiWr  their  starv- 
ing comrade*  in  the  hedged  city,  to  appeal  to 
thhir  pafriotbrn,  and  to  talk  about  discipline; 
if  iherte  are  any  periods  when  discipline  patriot- 
tstin,  and  sympathy  are  entirely  sunk  in  a >0} 
•tiers  breast  they  are  when  he*  is  thoroughly 
demoralised  by  defeat  or  reckless  from;  hunger. 
So  it  frequent jy  happened  that  the  guards  of  a 
train  eat  it  in  tnmsitu.  .After  the  thud  week 
of  the  'iege  the  men  were  .ptrt  on  quarter  rations, 
ami  only  t^p'  dl'  f . iitr supplied  Vu 
this  V:  njhly;  ' ic>  In? 

had  was  haenip •’^'■-shie  barrm"  of  i omldbug;4*  V 
think  it  i.s  Cubed  nud  a uhpnt  Jhe  of 
thti  three  .larger  fitmetH  of  n Mien's  Imnd,  Hand- 
Wiehcd  be.  ween  ti«c  two  .hah'**  of  •*.  •'<  Ldmoio 

&4>the  j^irWbfc*  square  t3it%  of 

-iJ  hard  bread”  was  railed,  and  washed  down  by 
a.  pi  at  of  coffee,  served  IqV  a weal.  Men  cad 

nor  <J>£  fortilheitinus  jiitil  fight  very  long  v>n  such 
ration.- ; uud  ihe  whvde  army  was  half  ihniished. 

I have  often  seen  lilt  wired*  of  soldiers  ful  lowing-, 
bahrud  tjie  wagon  tram*  which  had  p«;it  arrived, 
picking  out  of  tie-  mud  the  orurnhs  of  bread* 
entfae,  rioe*  etc;  i Ydu'eli  were  wn^thd  rlit*:, 

tiro  fatfiipt*  of  tlve  i 

over  the  dienes  Nothing  >vu*  *a *i*;U*d  »n  tin. Mr  . 
days,  and  (Jiwwh  the  iu^peetor^^i>iiid;freqm-oi- 
Ij&Wnhtleimi  whole  w:ivm  Jo:i<b  id  provision*  as 
spoiled  by  ■ expos  11  re  during  rue  trip.  end  order; 
tiift  com  ictus  to  he  thrown  away,  the  soldiers  or 


citizens  Always  found  $r>Tijg  use  tor  It.  The 
hundreds;  of  citizen  st  who  were  confined  yh  the 
town  at  tlie  same  time  surfei'ed  cuea  morg  thktr 
the  men.  They  were  found  to  huddle  together 
in  the  centre,  of  the  tbwn  as  b&?t  they  could 
md  many  of  flia  houses  occupied  hr  tliew  dur- 
ing the  siege  Surpassed  in  filth,  point  *d  .num- 
bers t>f  occupants,  mid  general  dnsutiithin,  the 
worst  tenement-house  in  New  York  cuyi 

Early  in  die  siege  I tuts  enabled,  with  a 
couple  <d  nrifet  uiemU,  to  '•-.find.  ruidortuMc  y 
.pwrteiVw  the  rifUce  ret>-  : ' 

nl fi^Yurnorof  Wdm  mwi  ilod  Ht  Uw  ap- 

ptyAcli  of  die  ii  i.jotj  amuVc  *'  JtoJUuumn  Hcud* 

iljcy  e 511  ttn- 1 ' 

sisfgd  of  a tdn&lv  h.Hir.rtrtOpteil  hY  tUlehig  VCHlf  fit 
single- wimlusv  ypwVthu  on  a drisatn  neM  of  M&Vu 
ridiwry  Jiidgc.,  and  furnished  with  a double  bed  , 
and  single  Wit,  three  ebuifci,  an  empty  rundle- 
byxfor  astpt>4  and  admail  table:. 

ciitfota^  'tari*  mirror*,  MW  all  ihbt$)vvk . 
tilegkoce,  mid  iieaviy  all  of  that  which  Uuxkift  \ 
tboiuu.f  yfvey  u life  to  s ioom/,‘  Our  ftrik< 

. -an  enlivening  picture  rtf  tvrd^  oii4‘  we 
•»liy  fi):d^"?i}%j  the  ofhfr  Jla^kinian ' tieces^ify 
M c-f  fiteV  by  kiodbiig  a iVw  pine-knots.  J$o~ 
vver»>  hot  the  most  ex- 
^itAVvv*  ' in  live  dllrtpitktted  townf  hat 

i;e  v ^.I'we^ks’je^et'kmca  m^oiedth^  hutihM 
ifiUy  \v  ern  Ottly.  jufenor  in  appoint  men v?  smd 
''^^10^^-to, ■ ;^v’ General  had 
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a«]  rent  ares ; tire  * * 
cial  of  the  \ V&JdiT  iwkl 
the  story  of  Vicksburg 

ami  siege  experiences  ' ]^  j 

on  the  outside  of  the  * | \ 

linw;  tUe  ''Hvnkt  pBjfegftMtt  ' , 

Historian”  explained  g-'jjgk' 
to  his  own  snti  i-u  - ^lep^'  '•/ 

Rosefrmi*  H J 

been  whipped  at  ilBBBHBBBl 
Chick  amaiiga  ; *-  p<U  ; ,r  dK&fr 

arm t'  told  the  ft o.iy 

'•?'  •*  \l*d\  hit!*.-  itff.j  . . %A  . : 

.Ci«lpnUepec,*,  which 
ii jii3  painted  and  t e ’fJjfmr- , mgm- 
Government  had  fcrmg  ;3UI 

in  the  Cupiroi  ar  Wash-  5 rJSSB 

ington ; or  all  joined  j^P 

in  discussing  the  pe- 

« ni;iin:u>  JiTivi  p . ' 

qualities  cut- 

ored  friends/’  . 

Bohemians  were  radi-  i /w/9H 

cals,  but  not  aboli?  > : ' 

is:s  in  tliis respect,  end 

their  colored  recrnitj  •Aafift?fev 

from  the  cominb.M^Ty  j£gS Hk, 

department  were  the 

subject.  or  ohjocs , 

endless  discus-do:**,  it*  : ,' 

which  no  member. 

failed  to  take  a pan  ( or  *•*' — — •--?• ^ 

a pull).  A neighbor- 
ing **  hoarding-house" 

furnished  the  Club  with  a simple  mess  not 
likely  to  result  either  in  starvation  or  indiges- 
tion. The  landlady,  who  presided  over  the 
mess  arrangements,  was  a tall,  gaunt  negress, 
who,  without  being  at  all  handsome — in  fact, 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  prepossessing — was 
tidy  in  appearance,  ami  had  a certain  rude  dig- 
nity and  grace,  which  was  probably  the  result 
of  many  years  of  careful  imitation  of  some  for- 
mer mistress.  No  landlady  could  have  been 
more  attentive  to  the  wants  of  her  guests, 
and,  according  to  the  u Herald  Historian,  ” 
“her  table  during  the  siege  groaned  with  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  season  of  tfa  sitye." 
Large  tin  muga,  courteously  denominated  gob- 
lets* steamed  with  black  coffee  thrice  3 day 
before  each  tin  planer.  Huge  cakes  of  com- 
bread,  called  by  the  landlady  **  corn-pones,” 
and  small  slices  of  ham  of  a very  dubious  char- 
acter, though  evidently  from  the  commissary  de- 
partment, represented  bread  and  meat.  Sugar 
of  a black  and  brown  tannish  color  sweetened 
the  coffee  ; and  molasses,  of  a thickness  that 
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ally  this  feast  was  varied  by  the  addition  of 
such  delicacies  as  “ fresh  fish,”  commonly  called 
sardines,  and  pickled  herrings,  and  rarebits  of 
Welsh  descent,  made  of  the  hardest  “hard 
bread”  and  the  rnpst  ancient  and  venerable 
cheese.  Contentment  and  self-denial  were 
among  the  great  virtues  of  the  ** Club,”  and  as 
long  as  there  was  news  to  be  had  and  sketches 
to  be  made  the  “ Bohemians”  did  not  grumble 
at  their  fare,  nor  wish  themselves  safely  hack 
again  in  Broadway.  Why  should  they  ? Were 
they  not  of  the  elite  of  Chattanooga,  and  w as  it 
at  all  probable  that  they  would  ever  belong  to 
that  of  New'  York?  Not  that  they  thought, 
with  Lucifer,  that  it  was  “ better  to  reign  in 
hell  than  serve  In  heaven, v hut  simply  that  the 
life,  rough  as  it  w as,  and  that  Chattanooga,  des- 
olated as  it  was,  had  their  attractions.  They 
were  established  in  the  fashionable  avenue  of 
the  city,  where  were  to  be  seen  all  the  traces 
of  high  life  during  the  siege.  Around  the  at- 
tractive quarters  of  General  Jtoseenuiss  Judge 
Advocate  General  congregated  all  the  wit  and 
gallantry  (there  was  no  beauty)  of  Chattanooga 
society.  The  “Judge  Advocate’s  %Soir<5e”  was 
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the  weekly  sensation  in  the  higher  circle#,  while 
the  announcements  of  his*  occasional  feasts  cre- 
ated the  moat  extraordinary  excitement  through- 
out the  camp.  The  Judge  Advocate  General 
had  always  been  a popular  young  man  on  ac- 
count of  Ilia  musical  and  cribbage  propensities. 
It  was  remembered  that  when  he  was  rescued 
from  captivity  on  a previous  occasion  ho  had 
heen  found  in  a farm-house  near  the  scene  of 
the  tight  engaged  in  playing  “Vive  J'Ame- 
rujue  Vf  to  a band  of  scowling  rebel  women. 
Wherever  the  army  halted  the  Judge  Advocate 
managed  to  find  quarters  in  a room  containing 
a piano.  Thus,  when  our  army  occupied  Chat- 
tanooga, he  was  in  possession  of  the  only  piano 
which  was  not  used  for  firewood  or  camp  cots. 
But  the  secret  of  his  unbounded  popularity  dur- 
ing the  siege  was  not  owing  to  his  musical  abil- 
ities. but  to  tl^e  fact  that  he  was  among  the 


birder*  when  the  siege  began  ; and  the  attrac- 
tion which  drew  such  admiring  crowds  to  hear 
Ins  songs  circulated  in  a demijohn. 

The  siege  which  was  thus  conducted  wa* 
raised  by  strategy — the  strategy  of  the  same 
man  who  had  captured  the  dfv,  though  he  did 
not  execute  the  movement*.  The  enemy  which 
was  in  reality  investing  the  town  was  Famine : 
the  way  to  defeat  him  was  to  find  a shorter  line 
of  supplies  by  which  the  besieged  army  might 
lie  fed.  A close  study  of  the  nuip  bud  shown 
to  Rose  cm  ns  that  if  lirngg  could  be  driven 
from  a email  peninsula  of  laud  near  Chatta- 
nooga, and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  a very  short  route  could  ho  opened  by  the 
river  to  Bridgeport,  and  that  by  means  of  a 
couple  of  boats  which  the  soldiers  had  built 
the  army  could  be  fed.  Hooker’s  corps  from 
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pernfisda  canid  .be  sewfcd.  BrB  before' dm  could  add  wlmo  the  jtigjge  #jxf.  muiro  fU*  eugimwrs 
get  for  the  movement  BoH'cnnm was ."re-  j and  quntt«rrind«tfirs  nf  rue  -.urm?  '\W‘*uur  the- 
ii-wed  of  the  <v»:nnn»nr|,  anti  General  Thorns  : city  a architect#.  • They  beomne  indeed  the 
5fcfcin&l ewtcoL wuk  General  Grunt  in  chief  I “cky  father**"  of  Chal tanongn,  and,  unlike  u 
-'cmmmdS  in  the.  time  the  troops  in  |/gtt*tit  many  other  “city  fuitmr*T  they  bad  the 

Chattanooga  ww  otr  ihe  ove  of  starvation.  1 cir/s  good  ni  mvi*.  They  *r«&y  1mv$  be^fi 
‘•We  otc'  'Oordiirt  Grttn--;'  'W3*-n3tiin^  in  ?«s  i'c  for  die  beii.-icifnl,  hut.  they  had 

g*r,  ^i/nur^pe  rations  for  breakfast  only,’5*  Bur  o full  appreciation  of  rim  userid.  The.y  had  a 
Thorny  on  ^timrng  coummud,  and  being  bad  habit  of  forcing  vvtmt  might  he  well  turned 
tii  gt  a by  Growl .to  hold  oti it*  the  Htfong-hnld  At  info  a park  tn  the  base  uses  of  die  ivora-mu 

ill  hazunl^ Jhm! ; Me^t>{>hed  tu  reply 
hold  the  totfTf.  qtiiii  dGf  -Vi“^«  • ■ "«'v 


..  A h r win 

tarve ;"  and  the  mew 
cheerfully  agreed  to  *tatc/>  a while  longer, 

Or*  the  arcfont  of  General  GmiH  the  move- 
men  a which  Ivad  planned  ha- 

gum  Twoivyinmn^  tfoseBethc  peninsula  start- 
ed VimnltaneoT^lr jt>f#  from  Britlg&pori. 
ouler  General  Bthjfer^  the  other  from  Ohtittn- 
u wga  under  f5>Wu*r»\  W y.  Biiiith.  Hooker 
movad  Mveybind  n'hnig  ih&  Vail mad  and  seized 
ujv.hj  WanhaHdniyun.i  three  small  hills  near  the 
hmrii  of  «iH  Cnxetv  Smith,  with  his 
ronimarui  u.  grtxfttttftt  WiK  on  the  wight,  of 
O^ithdr  2b,  fhuH.  dl&pptAl  down  the  Tennes- 
free  Hi ver, 'run rung  pii*t  the  rebel  batteries  to 
B'oyviV?  Ferry*  whore  a prominent  and  eom- 
fosiuhng  peak  of  hills  on  the  peninsula  wae 
j&.iinsd,  and  the  bwrt**  were  soon  transformed 
fato  a ^htKaitit  bridge  across  tlie  river  at  that 
point.  General  Hooker !*  position,  which  was 
ordjrwtm  after  t w q-  v ery  d es  pe ru t e engagements 
*hv  of  which  vi^  iViugh?  ah  midnight,  e»>yered 
A .road  to  Keb;*y  K-*nyv;\  ■i.in:ti.rig*plf>{‘«  m?  t s*^ 
‘west  .sfde  of  tl.,-  oil  .important  pmiiuvtda  ; ; ;M)d 
wait  u/  Huj  a 

•'Kurt  gr^td  ro^d,  «>uk  seven,  mde-s  ?;o  hw;glh, 
v»lwaincd  from  Ghav/  MiOiVg^  by  we,J- . of 
'JMiiV  Fcrrv  |c;  K^OejyV  t>Vf5^ 
ter  pbe«  Ut-r  raeuiubu^s  -built  by  the  iroopr 
la»d«d  SMpfihes  ftmn  ‘Bridgeport.  Supplies  by 
thy  rwcfie  eonJdr  h?  vurv  riaiilv  carnal  thfongh 
la  a day;  v^ry.ioo.h'An  fwM 

r^iiicms  again. . . ; . '-V-  *’;  ;,  •; 

Tlit  suceeisf  of . tnhvenpW*  ylrttfnUy 

rtisfed  the  ?b'«*igh  HBVgg 

did  twt  wumediately  ftbnndon  hi*  position  lie* 
’.&r#  the .''l&wn.,  and  Gr.awr  wa.i  rb^n  taa  w k.  Im 
dnaempt  m fc*rt?e  him  iq  do  so.  But  jorm  Gem- 
com  mao  d from  Mem  phi#  oh  the 
it* hif-5»^;^tanee  • and  on  November  21,  2^  ami 
28v  Grafit  moved  out  of  tlie  town,  amlr  in  ii 
'■sms*  buitlcw,  whose  tnetirs  were  not  h^s 
brilliant  in  run  cep  lion  and  suore^ful  in  exeem- 
tiw  thui-h  the  ‘uiMiecrie  »>}ievations  which  had 
g*un*d ’ ar.d  rf.*vcd  us  the  town,  drove  Bragg 
ers-nr  position  whirli  he  liad  held,  hncl  t ap- 
tarefd  npoirly  Vill  his  nnilleiy  a?ul  several  tbem- 
‘at-rhl  pdwneris.  Aw  account  of  thesit  grand 
hailtef  #r*&?  not.  how  ever,  properly  belong  to 
th&'.tftoi  'tjt_  of  the  Siege  of  Chat  tarn  mga. 

It  U «a<?!y  to  irtwgifie  (hat  there  was  liitle  of 
ke&hty  Ifcft  to  Oita ttaVibng)fr  w h en  the  siege  was 
CTided.  At?d  little  oFHs'bfeauty  would  bare  ve* 
crimed  to  it  whh . pr«>:por it y if  ic  had  depended 
xtpoci  the  ffirrpef.  ’ ' .Bni  eirnnmstnmes 

L«vtl  cuTned  Chattanooga  into  a great  fortress, 


•*vrmy  t*tvihiahk  ami  stables  and  ^ore  - bons^ 
ttfihmg,  Up  «i  thfeir  bidding  in  piimfuj; proximity 
to  ihg  btin<JVv'njcfu  re. iv| cnccs,.  The  rvf’t/1  v\  ,'t  ki 
on  fameron  Hill  were  mmsformed  imo  a >e*s- 
efyeori  n cAphataifed  ftoor-tnill  at  the  four  of 
that  hill  and  cm  tlie  hank  of  thc  Temiessrc 
buccd  m do  »ltUy  in  flllmg  the  rmervoir  wdh 
water,  nnd  thu<  C’hammboga  bmiKts  her  waitw-* 

Works.  ItUo  e v'e ry  Go vernhich  1 workshop  und 
ctore  house,  in  to  every  fort  of  ihn  long  lint;,  of 
works  avhjyh  encinde  and  protect  the  rwy  *,!to 

ivater-pi3<es  werjfi!  run,  ami  the  gnrfibhn  If  apjchk 
hesiegiid  oan  hkyer  Want  for  water;  And  the 
Tenncrsset-  that  “river  in  onr*  reur,rtVhidi  hi 
;tlte  dark  days  of  the  Rtege  looked  fnarfutly  yyidiv 
to  the  men  vvheti  the  poutoous  were  broken  m 
a 'retreat  vyaa  eohudiricch :lia^  been  bridged  hr 
rJie  energy  of  •Qtqtear:rAt^.(iar>-  Afeigy 

with  a of 
its  temirb,  tdiir.ng  the 

public  improvernvuit^  ihf reduced  by  the  unny, 
while,  private  ent  erprUe  evtablished  hotels  wliet .? 
guests  provide  tbpirwp  blankms,  bUliari.hi*ooms 
where  an  unengaged  table  wus  never  ta  be  fm*l 
wiUiont  waiving. days  for  (tj  ami  a theatre  where 
bad  fingers  toriontumd  the  negj*c»  to  tioisy  and- 
icnces  of  the  rongfier  on} 


| HH I v 

line  of  worb^  the  plow^diare.  has  sunk  oi  the 
twril  iiobhu  and  hiore  beaurifiil  furrows  than  the 
rifle-pits  of  the  rebels  * wh^ve  but  yesrerdliy  tbe 
confrnfibig  <\nriie«  dashed  the  puahcrtul  rows,  of 
corn  an-  tmmy.fi  m solid  phalanx:  the  tnmuit- 
Milfi  have  already  Uf&n  turned  info  vfo;6yiirds, 
and  the  poor  fellows  in  the  ho-phrtUyMi  Tioh^; 
Out  Mouiifatg  drink  «o  their  cutinUy  in  native 
wrne. 
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Now  all  the  flowers  that  ornament  the  grass, 
Wherever  meadows  are  and  placid' brooks, 

Must  fall — the  “gloiy  of  the  grass”  must  fall. 

Year  after  year  I see  them  sprout  and  spread — 

The  golden,  glossy,  tossing  butter-cups, 

The  tall,  straight  daisies  and  red  clover  globes, 

The  swinging  bell-wort  and  the  blue-eyed  blade, 

With  nameless  plants  as  perfect  in  their  hues — 
Perfect  in  root  and  branch,  their  plan  of  life, 

As  if  the  intention  of  a soul  were  there: 

I see  them  flourish  as  I see  them  fall! 

But  he,  who  once  was  growing  with  the  grass, 

And  blooming  with  the  flowers,  my  little  son, 

Fell,  withered — dead,  nor  has  revived  again! 

Perfect  and  lovely,  needful  to  my  sight, 

Why  comes  he  not  to  ornament  my  days? 

The  barren  fields  forget  their  barrenness, 

The  soulless  earth  mates  with  these  soulless  things, 
Why  should  I not  obtain  my  recompense? 

The  budding  spring  should  bring,  or  summer’s  prime. 
At  least  a vision  of  the  vanished  child, 

And  let  his  heart  commune  with  mine  again, 

Though  in  a dream — his  life  was  but  a dream: 

Then  might  I wait  with  patient  cheerfulness — 

That  cheerfulness  which  keeps  one’s  tears  unshed 
And  blinds  the  eyes  with  pain — the  passage  slow 
Of  other  seasons,  and  be  still  and  cold 
As  the  earth  is  when  shrouded  in  the  snow, 

Or  passive,  like  it,  when  the  boughs  are  stripped 
In  autumn,  and  the  leaves  roll  eve^  where. 

And  he  should  go  again;  for  winter’s  snows, 

And  autumn’s  melancholy  voice,  in  winds. 

In  waters,  and  in  woods,  belong  to  me — 

To  me — a faded  soul;  for,  as  I said, 

The  sense  of  all  his  beauty — sweetness  comes 
When  blossoms  are  the  sweetest;  when  the  sea, 
Sparkling  and  blue,  cries  to  the  sun  in  joy, 

Or,  silent,  pale,  and  misty  waits  the  night. 

Till  the  moon,  pushing  through  the  veiling  cloud, 
Hangs  naked  in  its  heaving  solitude; 

When  feathery  pines  wave  up  and  down  the  shore, 
And  the  vast  deep  above  holds  gentle  stars, 

And  the  vast  world  beneath  hides  him  from  me! 
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CARLYLE,  the  dyspeptic,  in  one  of  hia  talks 
with  Mr.  Milbum,  the  Blind  Preacher, 
tells  how  it  happened  thnt  he  came  into  ‘‘the 
direful  persuasion  that  he  was  the  miserable 
owner  of  a diabolical  apparatus  called  a Stom- 
ach.” Years  before  be  had,  in  a rather  notable 
essay  entitled  Ai  Characteristics,”  propounded 
the  idea  that  the  sum  of  human  well-being, 
physically  considered,  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
one  did  not  know  from  sensation  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  any  such  **  diabolical  apparatus.’* 
Whether  the  stomach,  meaning  thereby  the 
whole  digestive  apparatus,  h the  fountain  of  all 
our  woes,  a*  all  dyspeptics  will  ayer  with  the 
Chelsea  philosopher,  may  be  a matter  of  doubt. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  (hat  the  gustatory  ap- 
paratus. that  which  consists  of  palate, 'tongue* 
tip,  and  some  others,  stands  on  a quite  different 
footing.  To  get  a good  dinner  has  been  the 
great  study  of  ages.  Cooks  have  been  the 
great  experimenters.  How  from  the  raw  ma- 
terials which  made  np  an  old-time  feast  they 
have  come  to  be  able  to  serve  np  a Delmonico 
dinner  would  furnish  a curious  chapter  iu  the 
history  of  civilization. 

Could  one  now  have  the  best  possible  bill  of 
fare  for  a dinner,  say  at  any  time  from  500  to ! 
3000  years  ago,  he  would  be  astonished  at  its 
meagreness.  The  great  eaters  of  whom  Ho- 
mer speaks  had  nothing  better  than  a bit  oflatnb, 
kid,  or  calf  roasted  ou  a spit ; or,  by  way  of  1 


change,  boiled  in  a huge  pot  over  the  lire.  Kid, 
iamb,  fatted  calf,  or  tolerable  veal  are  the  only 
delicacies  named  in  early  Greek,  Roman,  or 
Hebrew  history.  Bread  of  some  son  was  of 
early  invention ; but  the  Oriental  bread  was 
what  we  now  call  Johnny-cake — meal  mixed  up 
with  water  and  baked  in  thin  cakes.  It  took 
the  Romans  many  a generation  to  get  even  us 
far  m this.  It  was  a long  time  before  they  got 
beyond  /Ws,  a thick  pap  made  by  boiling  their 
meal  or  grain.  This,  say  the  diet binaries, 4i  was 
the  primitive,  food  of  the  Romans  before  they 
became  acquainted  with  bread.”  After  a while 
the  Roman  cooks  begun  to  try  strange  experi- 
ments to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  their  patrons. 
The  record  of  not  a few  of  their  dishes  ha* 
come  down  to  ns.  An  odd  thing  was  a ubig 
feed”  in  the  days  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome.  During  the  French  Revolution,  we  are 
told,  some  savant  got  up  a regular  Roman  din- 
ner; but  the  guests  could  barely  swallow,  and 
could  no  way  keep  dow  n,  the  fare  which  Apt- 
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off  than  for  eatables.  They  indeed  had  wine ; 
hut  what  wiue?  The  best  wine  known  to  the 
famous  bibbers  whom  Mrerene*  gathered  around 


his  hospitable  board  w'as  jufcfc  grape  eider,  and 
nothing  more.  It  was  drunk  before  it  had  time 
to  u turn. *? 


Hard  eider,  though  pressed  from 
the  best  of  grapes,  had  not  yet  come  into  vogue. 
Some  species  of  wine  contained  sufficient  native 
alcohol  to  keep  them  for  a considerable  while, 
and  so  they  doubtless  improved  by  age.  Among 
these  was  the  famous  Fnlernian,  the  best  of 
which  we  judge  to  hgve  been  very  like  a toler- 
able Madeira.  Other  sorts,  which  would  not 
keep,  were  boiled  down  into  a jam,  flavored 
with  sundry  drugs  and  spices  and  when  drunk 
were  diluted  with  water.  So  frequent  are  the 
: incidental  notices  of  mixing  wine  with  water 
that  people  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Greeks  and . 'Itoinons  were  predetemmmtcly 
temperate.  In  our  view  all  this  rests  upon 
sheer  misconception.  We  think  their  wine  and 
l water  was  juxt  grapo  jelly  diluted  with  water 
so  us  to  be  drinkable.  What  the  imbibers  of 
; Imperial  Tokay,  rare  old  Madeira,  Port,  Bur- 
gundy, or  Champagne — to  my  nothing  of  such 
rare  things  as  Jolmnnisberg,  a dozeu  bottles  of 
which  is  a Jit  present  for  an  emperor  to  receive 
or  bestow — would  say  to  the  rarest  w ines  known 
to  the  ancient*  wc  will  not  vent uro  to  imagine. 

Of  the  whole  class  of  fermented  drinks  we 
do  not  propose  to  speak  at  length.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  while  beverages  of  this  class  have 
been  known  for  centuries,  the  man  is  now'  liv- 
ing w hose  father  or  father's  father  never  drank 
: a fair  glass  of  ale,  porter,  stout,  or  lager.  Nor 
do  we  propose  to  speak  of  the  odd  fermented 
I drinks  of  uncivilized  nations:  the  fermented 
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umre’s  milk  of  the  Tartars  ; the  am  of  the 
South  Seas,  to  produce  which  all  otherwise  un- 
occupied jaws  (females  of  all  ages,  and  males 
too  young  to  light)  are  employed  in  grinding 
up  roots  and  grains : the  fermenting  mass,  more 
or  less  cleared  and  c larified,  or  rather  strained, 
getting  into  a potable  form.  Somehow  some 
millions  of  people  manage  to  get  exhilarated 
upon  such  primitive  beverages. 

Of  the  infused  drinks — tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
mat<%  and  the  like — we  merely  state  that  they 
are  all  new — that  is,  belonging  to  the  last  two 
centuries — to  the  civilized  world,  or  are  wholly 
unknown  thereto.  Who,  for  example,  ever 
sucked  u glass  of  mute  outside  of  Chili  or  the 
region  watered  by  the  river  Plata  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  art  of  printing  was 
only  delayed  because  there  was  nothing  upon 
which  to  print.  Parchment  and  papyrus  were 
too  costly.  The  invention  of  paper,  we  are 
told,  produced  printing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  quite  sure  that  it  was  only  when  the  world 
got  itself  tied  together  by  commerce  that  a 
really  good  dinner  was  achievable;  for  only 
then  could  the  cook  of  the  most  sublime  genius 
gather  the.  necessary  ingredients  for  a meal 
such  ns  n man  of  fair,  means  can  get  at  an 
hour’s  notice  at  any  good  ro>tunrant*  in  the  civ- 
ilized world.  Adam  and  Eve,  in  their  costume 
of  fig-leaves  or  skins,  differed  not  less  widely  in 
dress  from  their  descendants,  arrayed  in  all  the 
glory  of  tailor  and  milliner,  than  they  do  in  the 
meals  wherewith  they  respectively  regale  therm 
Reives. 


In  the  great  “Exposition  of  the  Industry  of 
all  Nations’*  cooks  and  purveyors  could  not  fail 
to  claim  a share,  and  the  cafes  wherein  they 
continually  set  forth  their  achievements  were 
really  among  the  most  universally- attractive 
parts  of  the  show.  They  indeed  were  address- 
ed to  the  capacity  and  wants  of  every  visitor. 
Only  a few  really  care  much  for  machinery  and 
manufactures,  for  pictures  and  statues;  but  ev- 
ery body  cares  for  a dinner.  The  success  of 
the  cafes  was  decided  on  the  opening  day,  and 
they  bore  thereafter  undisputed  sovereignty  over 
the  attractions  of  the  Exposition.  Encircling 
that  huge  gasometer,  they  struck  on  the  eyes  of 
all  visitors  with  the  most  beautiful  effect,  and 
a glance  into  the  interior  was  more  than  enough 
to  captivate  the  beholders.  When  the  heights 
of  Trocodero,  overlooking  the  Champ  de  Mara 
and  ail  the  avenues  leading  to  the  principal  en- 
trance gate.  Facing  the  Pont  de  Jena,  through 
which  the  Emperor,  with  aft  the  imposing  ad- 
juncts of  royally,  was  to  pas*,  were  crowded 
with  large  ami  suudl  bourgeoisie ; and  when 
the  Champs  Elysdos,  the  most  magnificent 
street  in  the  world,  was  flooded  with  wealth, 
fashion.  nod  beauty,  til  mf&s  were  in  the  most 
eager  request,  and  carried  off  the  laurels  of  the 
occasion.  From  the  hunks  of  the  Seine,  from 
the  Ecole  'Miiirmre—  in  fact,  from  every  place, 
including  even  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  a 
mighty  rush  was  made  for  the  cafes ; for  the 
news  of  their  admirable  arrangements  and  beau- 
| tiful  attendants  got  instant  circulation,  and  it 
! is  possible  that  all  the  soldiery  of  the  Empire 
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would  have  lusoft  insufficient  to  reptmin  the 
of  the  surging,  heterogeneous  Masse* 
ttoftgjufcered  in  the  various  saloons. 


The  pilgrims  of  old  rushing  to  the  shrine  of 
the  holy  temple  could  not  have  formed  a more 
motley  collection,  nor  have  been  more  eager  in 
their  anxiety  and  haste.  Representatives  of 
all  creeds  and  races — Turks,  Japanese,  Italians, 
Prussians,  Arabs,  Germans,  Moors,  Persians* 
Tunisians,  Chinese,  Spaniards,  Ethiopians,  En- 
glish, and  Americans — mingled  together,  all  act- 
uated by  one  sentiment  and  seeking  one  goal. 
It  was  a strange  display  of  universal  homoge- 
neity, a mighty  proof  that  “human  nature  is 
the  same  all  the  world  over  and  when  on  the 
approach  of  the  Emperor  the  cheers  of  the  En- 
glish, the  -vivas  of  the  Spanish  and  French,  the 
evivus  of  the  Italians,  the  eljtn*  of  the  Hungari- 
ans, and  the  different  plaudits  of  other  nation- 
alities filled  the  air,  the  varied  expressions  were 
hut  the  echoes  of  one  sentiment}  and  sprang 
from  one  and  the  same  impulse. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  odd  sights  presented 
in  the  cafes.  For  instance,  can  any  spectacle 
be  more  laughter-stirring  than  the  sight  of  an 
Arab  attempting  to  swallow  a glass  of  Base’s 
stout  or  Guinness  s ale, or  lager  bier?  Unhap- 
pily the  top  froth  is  like  gall  and  wormwood  to 
bis  taste  : it  is  unknown  to  him,  and  a stranger 
to  the  vocabulary  of  his  count  n\  Yet  lie  is  u 

and  “would  do  all  that  may  become  ft 
man.7'  He  is  thirsty,  and  after  n while  panto- 
mimes for  something  to  drink  similar  to  w hat  a 
gentleman — an  Englishman  probably — bv tak- 
ing at  his  side.  The  beautiful  young  waitress 
parts  her  cherry  lips  into  a bewitching  smile, 
and  with  a k*ok  of  the  most  perfect  intelligence 


man, 
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proceeds  to  pour  out  the  beverage  for  the  en- 
raptured Arab.  But  the  beverage — what  is  it  ? 
Stifling  tor  a while  the  ecstatic  feelings  of  his 
breast,  he  critically  examines  the  glass  with  his 
eye,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
its  contents.  With  a manly  effort  he  places 
the  tempting  goblet  to  his  lips  and  tastes  the 
froth’  Of  all  the  agonized  -contortions  that 
ever  disfigured  human  features  nothing  can  be 
oompared  to  the  unfortunate  Arab’s  face.  Mak- 
ing the  most  ridiculous  grimaces,  he  points  to 
the  offensive  froth,  which  is  speedily  removed 
by  a spoon,  and  then  two  or  three  determined 
gulps  afford  an  introduction  to  the  Christian Y 
beverage. 

Each  nationality  had  a separate  cafe  and  res- 
taurant, though  dll  fraternized,  apd  every  pe- 
culiarity of  taste  was  consulted.  Irrespective 
of  the  many  hand-bills  and  printed  notices  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  world,  which  were  ex- 
posed for  reference  and  guidance,  each  refresh- 
ment-counter afforded  unmistakable  evidence 
indicating  its  representative  character.  Thus, 
without  verbal  inquiry,  every  individual  visitor 
was  able  to  discover  the  eafd  of  his  ow  n country. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  convincing  features. 
What  cockney  would  hesitate  to  address  in  En- 
glish the  presiding  nymph  of  roust  beef  and 
plum-pudding?  What  Frenchman  would  not 
purler  Frar^atH  where  he  found  omelet  and 
claret  ? Would  not  sausage  and  Vienna  beer 
inspire  the  Teuton  with  the  guttural  German  ac- 
cent V What  more  would  be  necessary  than  the 
sight  of  macaroni  to  satisfy  the  Italian  that  his 


language  would  be  understood  ? As  to  the 
American,  were  there  not  three- inch -square 
napkins,  blunt  plated  knives,  haudleless  cups, 
and  buckwheat -cakes ? Well,  all  these  char- 
acteristic. features  prevailed  in  the  cafes  of  the 
Exposition,  and  it  was  often  amusing  to  see  a 
bewildered  foreigner  in  search  of  his  own  tra- 
ditional dish,  and  to  notice  the  joy  he  evinced 
when  at  last  it  met  his  gaze. 

The  meetings  at  some  of  the  refreshment- 
counters  were  at  times  of  the  most  interesting 
nature.  Notwithstanding  the  distinctive  na- 
tionality of  the  cafes,  the  fairest  waitresses  con- 
stituted a cynosure  irresistible  to  all  ranks  and 
ages;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  English 
salon  was  universally  acknowledged  to  contain 
the  richest  gems  of  female  beauty,  and  it  was 
here  where  incidents  at  once  ludicrous  and  sig- 
nificant were'of  hourly  occurrence.  Attracted 
by  the  bright  glances  of  the  charming  creature^, 
Italian,  Spaniard.  Turk,  Russian,  and  Greek 
would  meet  on  a common  level,  and  signalize 
their  respective  wishes.  The  antics  of  speech 
often  became  grotesque  in  tbe  extreme,  and  the 
bewilderment  and  g on  fusion  that  prevailed  in 
seeking  to  understand  each  other  baffle  descrip- 
tion. 

What  a pity  that  France  should  be  peq»et~ 
unify  knocking  her  head  against  Luxemburg, 
Schlesw  ig,  the  Treaty  of  Frague,  or  some  other 
political  obstacle;  and  that  the  official  Marti  dvr 
should  be  such  a fire-brand  10  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope! It  was  thought  during  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Exposition,  when  §o  many  Frenchmen, 
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or’s  pavilion,  nnd  drinking  Champagne  or 
rv  cobblers  together  in  the  cate,  that  ihe  kind- 
est fcelinjrs  were  alone  entertained.  Let  us 
hope,  so  Mill,  At  any  rate  many  a calumet  of 
peace  Mas  smoked  between  them  at  that  time; 
and  the  olive  branches  of  courtesy  and  good- 
fellowship  then  exchanged  should  perpetuate 
kindly  sentiments  and  concord.  Instead  of 
provoking  hostilities,  how  much  better  For 
Prussia  to  turn  her  ambition  in  a peaceful  di- 
rection, and  seek  to  eclipse  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  alt  that  promotes  civilization  and  indus- 
trial progress,  not  forgetting  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  cate! 

How  very  amiable  hitman  nature  appears  in 
a cafe  { Did  any  one  ever  know  a man  show 
linger  while  sipping  iced  claret  punch  handed 
hirn  by  the  fairy  hand  of  a smiling  waitress? 
Would  not  some  naturally  kind -tempered  wives, 
made  almost  Xantippes  by  the  quarrelsomeness 
of  brutal  husbands,  be  subject  to  unfeigned  sur- 
prise if  they  were  to  observe  the  w ell -pleased 
urbanity  their  spouses  arc  wont  to  display  to- 
ward beautiful  bar-girls?  Many  on  American 
Benedict,  who  left  any  thing  hut  kind  memo- 
ries behind  him,  might  have  been  seen  in  daily 
attendance  at  the  Exposition  cute,  (^letter- 
fields  of  grace  and  politeness.  Is  it  too  much 
io  hope  that  the  atFability  they  there  practiced 
1ms  proved  adhesive,  and  rendered  them  kinder 
husbands  and  more  indulgent  parents?  A gen- 
tleman on  his  way  to  the  Paris  Exposition  was 
met  by  a friend,  who  observed, You  had  your 
wife  with  you  in  ’(52,  when  you  visited  the  Lon- 


I'russistns,  and  Germans  were  observed  walking 
arm  in  arm  down  the  grand  vestibule,  convers- 
ing with  gushing  familiarity  before  the  Einper- 
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combustion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
particulars  here,  however  instructive  such  a dis- 
cussion might  prove.  Let  it  suffice  that  many 
a practical  illustration  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  Paris  during  the  rage  of  the  cafes.  For 
instance,  it  was  given  out  one  morning  that  a 
heap  of  tattered  male  garments  and  oily  dust 
was  discovered  near  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and 
had  been  conveyed  in  a barrel  to  the  Morgpe ; 
but  that,  as  the  pockets  contained  nothing  hut 
a pawn-ticket  iu  blank  for  a silver  watch,  and 
five  franc-pieces,  and  as  no  other  means  of  iden- 
tification existed,  the  whole,  with  the  exception 
of  the  francs,  had  been  thrown  into  the  Seine. 
This  much,  however,  is  known— that  a greasy 
German,  who  laid  attended  .the  cafes  every  day 
since  the  opening  ceremony,  and  who  hud  be- 
come notorious  for  his  insatiable  appetite,  eat- 
ing and  drip  king  without  anv  intermission  from 
morning  till  night,  was  never  seen  afterward, 
and  it  became  at  last  the  general  belief  that 
the  discovery  in  question  appertained  to  the 
unfortunate  German,  who  had  evidently  under- 
gone the  process  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  some  of  the  dis- 
plays in  the  cafds  were  vastly  entertaining  and 
instructive.  Even’  order  of  humanity  was  rep- 
resented, “from  Greenland’s  icy  mountains  to 
India’s  coral  strand/1  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  grade  of  society.  There  were  the  pol- 
ished nobleman  and  the  uncouth  peasant,  the 
man  of  virtues  and  the  man  of  vices,  the  jwi pant 
and  the  ignoramus,  the  ornaments  of  haul  ton 
and  the  roues  of  d*fnu~mode;  the  heads  of  gov- 


don  Exhibition.  Does  she  not  accompany  you 
to  Paris  u Oh  no/’  was  the  reply,  given  with 
a self-satisfied  smile.  ki  I left  her  in  New  York, 
having  decided  on  this  as  a pleasure-trip/’  That 
man  was  wise  in  his  generation,  and  it  is  super- 
fluous to  add  that  he  was  seen  at  the  cafes  ev- 
ery day. 

The  cutes  contained  every  attribute  of  com- 
fort and  elegance,  and  the  habits  and  tastes  of 
every  class  of  mortals  were  carefully  provided 
for.  The  Turkish  Divan,  the  Swiss  Ch&let,  the 
Chinese  Pagoda,  and  almost  every  other  tradi- 
tional appliance  contributed  to  the  ease  and 
enjoyment  of  the  visitors.  Nothing  existing 
calculated  to  please  the  palate  or  promote  per- 
sonal comfort  was  wanting;  and  Epicurean,  in- 
deed, must  have  been  the  taste  that  remained 
unsatisfied  amidst  the  variety  and  abundance 
that  prevailed.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  fre- 
que nters  of  the  cafes  were  extremely  numerous, 
and  that  when  once  they  invaded  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  they  were  indorsed  to  leave.  It 
must  be  confessed,  too,  that  the  regimen  they 
practiced  agreed  with  them  wonderfully,  and 
in  some  cases  did  not  fail  to  make  a show  on 
their  corporeal  proportions.  It  known  for  a 
fact  that  some  of  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  who 
were  seldom  or  never  absent  from  the  enchnut- 
ing  influence  of  the  English  cafid,  so  gorged 
themselves  with  roast  beef  and  ale  that  they 
expanded  like  blown  bladders,  and  hud  to  rush 
off  to  tailors. 

Dickens,  in  his  “Bleak  House,"  writes  in  an 
explanatory  way  on  the  subject  of  spontaneous 
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eroments,  the  heads  of  churches,  and  the  heads 
of  gambling-salons ; wits,  rakes,  and  parsons : 
in  fact,  all  chisses,  creeds,  and  distinctions  min- 
gled together  at  their  own  sweet  will. 

Very  amusing  was  the  study  of  deportment al 
differences.  The  man  of  the  world  and  high- 
breeding  would  enter  with  the  most  polished 
notirJialance,  and  speak  out  his  orders  with  court- 
eons  boldness.  The  Jolm  Bull  squire  would 
pass  in  with  brusque  confidence,  und  use  an 
authoritative  voice.  The  young  man  from  the 
country  would  appear  with  shuffling  gait  and 
a hesitating  tongue,  looking  as  green  as  were 
the  fields  he  had  wandered  from.  The  dandy 
would  twirl  his  mustache  and  stare  with  con- 
summate boldness  into  every  female  face,  smil- 
iog  with  well-satisfied  assurance.  The  young 
spendthrift  would  lounge  toward  the  counter 
and  seek  to  engage  some  pretty  waitress  in 
talking  while  he  sipped  his  Champagne,  The 
hard -up  fop  would  strut  along  with  seedy  swag- 
ger.  and  pay  in  conceit  w hat  he  lacked  in  mon- 
ey. The  heavy -hoofed  country  gentleman 
would  tread  on  dandy  boots  and  shuffle  away 
m confusion.  As  to  the  miscellaneous  foreign- 
fees*  any  attempt  to  describe  their  peculiarities 
and  eccentricities  would  be  useless.  Their  ef- 
forts to  make  themselves  understood,  their 
difficulty  in  getting  what  they  required,  their 
strange  patois  and  dumb  show,  their  own  anil 
the  attendants' mntual  bewilderment,  the  shouts 
of  taughter  and  Babe)  of  sounds,  their  delight 
at  making  themselves  intelligible,  and  their  de- 
spair at  being  perpetually  misunderstood — all 


these  collectively  form  a subject  demanding  in 
its  treatment  a capacity  to  which  the  present 
writer  can  Jay  no  claim. 

The  American  cafd,  under  the  management 
of  two  Bostonians,  formed  a scene  of  great  in- 
terest and  curiosity  to  immense  numbers  of  vis- 
itors, chiefly  on  account  of  the  waiters  being 
“of  the  colored  persuasion” — uGodrs  image 
carved  in  ebony/’  as  Fuller  has  it.  Another 
feature  of  attraction  that  characterized  the 
American  cafe  was  the  magnificent  white  mar- 
ble soda-water  fountain,  a perfect  Briareus  of 
taps,  emblazoned  with  the  national  flag  and 
eagle,  and  pouring  forth  unceasingly  the  foaming 
nectar  of  the  Union.  The  people  of  all  nations 
greatly  relished  the  refreshing  beverage  ; and  as 
the  weather,  with  short  intervals,  was  fearfully 
hot,  the  consumption  was  not  stinted.  Other 
well-known  preparations  also  found  great  favor. 
Brandy  smashes,  mint  juleps,  and  such  like 
drinks  were  in  perpetual  demand,  and  seemed 
to  please  the  most  fastidious  tastes.  The  ap- 
pointments of  the  interior  combined  the  costli- 
ness and  good  taste  of  American  supervision, 
with  alternating  touches  of  Eastern  luxuriance. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  here  that  no 
want  of  courtesy  or  attention  was  observable  on 
the  part  of  any  one  connected  with  the  cafd ; and 
it  must  frankly  be  owned  that  the  negro-waiters 
were  unwearying  in  their  endeavors  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  every  class  of  vis- 
itors. This  is  as  it  should  be ; and  it  can  only 
be  regretted  that  the  like  language  can  not  be  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  every  place  in  New  York. 
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STOpd  The  Trifkish  Bazfit;  t ti»i (' for  £or- 

georis  fjjtbndoe  ihh  ha ?.or  w a*  per h o ps.  without 
eKceprimi..  the $ j/£$K tight '■  in  the  series  of  < afes, 
lhdr»>e  » magidrteept  t dpborMidy  orna- 

riMintsrf  whb  c Vimtoti  Add.  guhl  in  the  tfehewt 
Oriental  will)  nil  the  appluiures  of  Inx- 

utmu  tfratiticafion  And  t rjtnlorj  thu!  Hu*  UvWie*i 
t or*;  ^ * »ui  eomeire.  Pi e r«re  t lw.  elmrceit  us- 
<•  rfrntui  of  fragrant  roWr-tvs  /md  Oo*riV  chi- 
the  Utf«  r being  Imre  i it  greater  splbrtdbr 
AlAin  iti  the  TVrtiblim  v$fd*-i  • ttmi  .tfeenadi  i$p$ 
fm*)  m«j/Kai  fruit  >.f  every  variety  w 

{ijr^iro^Ke  hm-kefs,  and  xiVvf^ee  of  il*e  nio*t  &e- 
j.Jfriws  flavor  served  in  \os*els  of  am her  a?uv 
Ara rt v anvudng  hwidenfs  oe<*  uned  at  the  | gbUl ; emt  Justly.  form  some  tuMiropiion  of  a 
A.mef><yii>  .Mie  of  ilm  which  Hhi*-  mi**  cHape/ms  UPd 

wife  the  miraum*  o.spirafions  of  the  negro  j other  Wmle^  rrpfc^»*mn>g  evw  posable  pk**e 
mind.  Dm following  map  be  taken  W a fair  <*f  fcmHfid : utility  and  riutiapiir-  ta  ioitV,  ami  jib 
example  of  the  whole:  1 

• **  W*R<  ^YilHapm  yon  have  beep  fp  Bid- 
now  for  some  week* ; what  do  v*m  think  of  the 
pinna — do  y-Mfi  like  it  T'  inquired  a g&i flemnu 
rme.  dipv  of  the  waiter  wJlio  trymh-d  }mn. 

;§k*r%  1 likes  d.>  phmh  -burry jmtMiy* 
was  the  prdfhpt  reply  of  Whim  m,  whose  fnrgr 
month  opened  Widb  with  a *ndjti  e>f  welPp.b*n>uol 
waishu'Aiwt ; ‘and,  ttare/’  e<numuetl  he.  av  \m 
Ayes  arlibtetved  with  {pteliiggnt  hope.  “ i fink  to 
like  it  hetfkr  tefwi  1 hub . kwt  lit  kifafoti#?  dev 
sf>e/ik.>.  ■ ;'v'  ,'■*  .'I 

The  Arab  cafe  hud  rnuny  })iet*treFqn*.‘  s?pc- 

xialt whijf‘.h  perhaps  gonhi  only  helOog  tv» 

lirieutal  Tlie  i*ty..<eled  twrfviny 

Lvnd  bron /ed  feat  a res  of  the  awmitnfs,  the  tau- 
ta^iio  dres.s  iiiid  iipf)t*nr;vit»:e  .of  the  fiatroris,  the 
lobg-ha«dk«d  e«)tfe-??ervf‘r ■?.,  the  emiU-ss  vium-n 
of  ehihouk^  and  Uioghithu,  the  %v  ills  ojtxrttuein- 
ed  with  roirrorB  and  erol>roidr.red  drornoy,  ano 
■the  I'UBliJxmed  ^bau'^ifh  hemuifally  fjafVipi 
W’kn  in  blue,  white,  and  gold ^ nil  U*rme  1 n. 

I'dhe.ei  ion  most  md  v pnvt  id . Luxury  a ml  ev- 
iravagrti)v*e  were  the  ndhiir  featvo*e«  (dMhe  jthiee, 
giving  beauty  ami  <^V*<*r  to  'uy^ry  ., 

This  cafe  ^>%h.f  Xxor  only  to  ph*u%e  the  turte 
huv  nWi  to  eh^vto  the  eah  A b^dr-hf  eibh^ 
hgp’  dozen  u>uhdan%  avhh  ^n'lvngidy^ecppfru 
‘‘triug  insrimme)!^  apd  ope  or  two.,  ep.rhms 
pie*  of  drum*,  u nahi  at^ounfMuy  the  *y ivy 
of  strings  with  vocal  noises  of  a monotonous  i 
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astonishment  will  be  expressed  at  this  bazar 
baring  been  the  chief  object  of  admiration  and 
wonder  to  the  inhabitants  of  Christian  nations 
in  the  whole  area  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Gothic  arches  of  beautiful  palm 
leaves  extended  in  every  direction,  which  re- 
ceived a truly  picturesque  effect  from  fantastic 
lamps  of  great  magnificence  depending  from 
every  curve  and  angle.  Lounges  and  stools 
of  downy  softness  stood  in  shady  recesses,  in- 
viting to  repose;  and  Turks,  gorgeously  at- 
tired, were  seated  around,  tailor-fashion,  smok- 
ing chibouks  or  drinking  coffee.  The  whole 
scene  was  literally  one  of  Oriental  grandeur  and 
elegance  enough  to  dazzle  the  strongest  eye  and 
surprise  the  wildest  romancer,  and  truly  the 
like  of  it  may  never  be  seen  again. 

Evening  was  unquestionably  the  time  when 
the  cafes  showed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
produced  the  most  favorable  impression  on  hu- 
man feelings.  For  once  the  brightest  visions 
of  the  enthusiast  wore  more  than  realized,  and 
the  poetry  of  dream-land  lost  the  eloquence  of 
language.  Realistic  achievements  more  than 
eclipsed  the  shadowy  glories  of  romance,  and 
gave  “a  local  habitation  and  a name”  to  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  Externally 
the  vast  building  of  the  Exposition  consisted  of 
one  circle  of  dazzling  radiance,  leading  the  as- 
tronomic mind  to  hazard  comparisons  with  the 
belts  of  Saturn.  Viewed  from^thc  Observatory 
or  the  Elevator,  the  mighty  structure  appeared 
like  a little  fairy  globe,  brilliantly  illuminated 
and  dispensing  light,  warmth,  and  joy  to  the 
scenes  around.  The  interior,  however,  pro- 
duced the  greatest  astonishment  and  delight. 
The  intermingling  blaze  of  chandeliers,  the  gor- 
geous reflections  of  various-colored  decanters 
Ttod  glasses,  the  interminable  vistas  of  phantas- 
magoric vagaries  extending  through  numberless 


mirrors,  the  endless  variety  of  costumes  and 
manners  that  gave  a brilliant  dramatic  effect  to 
the  checkered  scene,  the  radiant  charms  of  per- 
sonal loveliness  in  both  the  seekers  and  dispens- 
ers of  refreshments,  enhanced  by  the  blending 
of  rays  and  the  phantasms  of  beauty,  the  mag- 
ical tendencies  of  glances  and  smiles  unfolding 
graces  unsurpassed  in  the  seraglios  of  the  Sul- 
tan or  the  palaces  of  Christendom,  the  lounges, 
the  vases,  and  the  fountains — all  constituted  a 
display  at  once  so  magnificent  and  romantic  as 
to  bewilder  admiration,  and  turn  to  naught  the 
powers  of  description. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Second  Empire  is  be- 
yond dispute.  Paris  is  the  unchallenged  queen 
of  cities,  and  Napoleon  III.  has  abundant  rea- 
son to  congratulate  himself  on  the  success  that 
has  attended  his  efforts  to  eclipse  the  world  in 
making  his  capital  the  temporary  emporium  of 
all  that  is  useful  and  lovely  in  the  civilized 
world.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no  mon- 
arch and  nation  in  existence,  excepting  Napo- 
leon and  France,  could  have  afforded  the  same 
universal  satisfaction  in  so  vast  an  enterprise  as 
has  been  so  successfully  consummated  in  Paris. 
Memory  carries  us  back  to  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion of  ’62  ; and  though  we  are  bound  to  ascribe 
a due  quantum  of  praise  to  the  grandeur  and 
substantial  benefits  which  characterized  the  en- 
deavors of  the  English  nation  under  the  leader- 
ship of  that  amiable  and  richly-endowed  prince 
apostrophized  by  Tennyson  in  his  Opening  Ode 
as  the  “silent  father  of  our  kings  to  be,”  yet 
we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  ’67  was  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  every  effort  of  the  sort  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Yet  it  is  only  giving  language  to  the 
universal  opinion  to  say  that  were  it  not  for  the 
cafds  this  unqualified  success  would  never  have 
been  realized. 


HOLOCAUST. 


Tex  sweet  last  hours  of  the  year  are  waning ; 

Already  has  the  white-robed  priest,  the  Frost, 

The  temple  entered,  its  high  altar  staining 
For  Summer’s  holocaust. 

While  every  where  amid  the  mellow  shimmer 
Of  brightening  air,  the  jeweled  trees  arise 
In  crimson  and  in  gold,  like  lamps  that  glimmer 
To  light  the  sacrifice. 

And  over  all  the  solemn  stillness  relgneth ; 

Such  blissful  calm  as  may  death's  pain  beguile ; 
That  " peace  of  God”  which  heavenly  love  ordaineth 
To  snff'ring  ones  wfio  smile. 

Oh,  human  heart  that  wanders  mid  this  glory, 

Dost  Nature’s  lesson  still  so  vainly  read 
That  every  year  reiterates  the  story 
With  thee  anew  to  plead  f 


Thou  know’st  the  earnest  word  divinely  written 
By  one  of  Nature's  mitred  priests  of  song, 

(<  Sublime  a thing  it  is”  for  hearts  when  smitten 
“To  suffer  and  be  strong.” 

But  Nature  teaches  how  the  great  Refiner 
Bids  Beauty  blossom  at  the  touch  of  Pain, 

And  lifts  the  spirit  to  a height  diviner 
In  times  of  loss  than  gain. 

Look  wheresoe’er  thou  wilt  In  adoration 
Of  soul  or  featnre  most  supremely  fair, 

And  thou  wilt  find,  with  subtle  re-creation, 

Has  Sorrow’s  tonch  been  there. 

Then  why  behold  with  sense  of  gloom  or  grieving 
This  bloomful  fading  of  each  verdant  thing, 

Or  mourn, life's  fleeting,  varied  charms,  believing 
This  Is  but  ripening. 
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MEMOIR  OF  BABYLON, 

BY  JACOB  ABBOTT. 


TH  E city  of  Babylon  stood  on  the  hauks  of 
the  Tigris,  about  three  hundred  miles  be- 
low Nineveh.  The  whole  region  through  which 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow  consists  chiefly 
of  broad  and  beautiful  plains,  forming  together 
A tract  of  country  as  rich  and  fertile  as  any  in 
the  world.  In  many  places,  and  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  the  rivers  meander 
among  luxuriant  intervales  and  meadows,  w hich 
are  raised  but  little  above  the  ordinary  Surface 
of  the  streams,  so  that  in  times  of  inundation 
they  are  overflowed  The  lands,  being  thus 
fertilized  by  the  deposit  which  they  receive 
from  the  water,  are  of  inexhaustible  richness, 
and  from  the  very  earliest  periods  to  which  the 
records  or  even  the  traditions  of  the  human 
race  extend  they  have  given  employment  and 
subsistence  to  a very  numerous  population,  of 
which  Nineveh  whs,  from  the  remotest  ages, 
one  of  the  chief  centres  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  country,  and  Babylon  in  the  southern. 


The  first  establishment  of  both  these  seats  of 
population  and  power  took  place  at  a period  so 
remote  that  there  is  no  authentic  history  going 
back  to  the  origin  of  either  of  them. 

There,  are  a few  incidental  allusions  to  Baby- 
lon and  the  Babylonians  in  the  earlier  books  of 
the  Scripture  history,  but  the  first  instance  in 
which  any  direct  intercourse  is  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  between  the  kings  of  Judea 
and  of  Babylon  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiali,  when  a formal  embassage  was  sent  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  to  congratulate 
Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  from  a dangerous 
sickness,  and  to  express  in  general  the  Friendly 
feelings  which  the  Babylonian  monarch  was  dis- 
posed to  entertain  toward  Ills  Hebrew  brother. 

At  the  time  when  the  embassy  was  sent  II ez- 
ekiah  had  surmounted  or  passed  by  all  his  dif- 
ficulties and  troubles,  and  his  condition  and 
prospects  were  extremely  favorable.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  various  conflicts  with  the  sur- 
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I mm  wwy%  ^U5^rii^iOT3&  ajo&fc  earth,  was 
ven  high;  ‘flier*  wu*  perbnpi*  no  other  power 
.frojrn  whOro  o EmMwt&Agc  of  th& 

kinyf  would  kftvo  been  «i6^ gm* ifying  to  a Jew- 
ish King*  II cvuikiMbrceei  the  etnba*;&adc*re4 
therefore*  Hi  a very  cordial  mu  oner,  lie  lu- 
stowed upon  ihefct every  p'i^itile  atf<ftrfoD  oocl 
bOtmiv  |Je  fo ode  a greaT  dfcphiy  before  them 
Of  the  wealth  and  ?c**Gvo:<:c*  of  {its  kingdom. 
He  showed  thou?  all  UM  precious  thfhjgft'  hi* 
Costly  furniture,  W <*^h^otsxJ  gold  aud  silver 
utensils,  his  stores  of  of’.preCiou^  oinr* 

meats,  o u d o(  rich  hu  magazines  of 

com.  wine,  and  ittl.  hts  «tahJe&  omi  fvUtta,  con- 
taining all  mAtiner of  fcr&  artnories,  /died 

with  beautiful  raid  easdly  weapon.5?  of  war,  and 
hi#  wardrobes,  stored  with  vast  *uji{.Ue*  of  ex- 
pensive staff5*  and  material*  of iffiri kind,  am 5 
uf  garment  richly  adorned  with  embroidery 
and  gold.  Hezekiali  felt  a great  degree  of 
pride  and  exultutfon  in  showing  these  things, 
and  he  exhtlrifod  tliem  to  the  e ui baecsa liters  m a 
spirit  of  owteninttoi?  ruuf  dispMy.  * 

To  oojfseipienft:  pf'tV  jetjjite  of  mi  ad  &n  the 
pm  of  itSkekMh  wh»<  h 1 1 lift  ‘trial  developed 
&*&  bm^ii  pyt  lb  h vris 


too,  in  & most  manner*  *o  thHtjhe  had 

si ussated  during  %U  fcigfr  $%%&.. 

BU  c*i)n&X  wt$  rich  and  m>phfcais  kt?<i  w*«  $#*:- 

baiHshed polite  &?w  p§V/*£e  a, 

atoart  iwpoMag  dmmrer.  He.  fed  beet*  dan- 
gerously i%  snte«  h^t  he  jhn4  tew  atm 

rindy  reiwwsi  from  his  disuse  "Jims  his 
|mmWoq  .it  ttnie,  tetfr in  reaped  m tins  pros- 
i-Ht  inisswfdmt  of  weaUh  and  po<v<u  and  uv  the 
df  th€i  f*mrr&  comiuiwiice  fi,  was 
’higte*  than  evoi  before,  The  king  of  Babylon, 
ai^rddngjiy  A£t|fg  ih :;.ite:  spirit  Which  fo  all 
of  tjic  wWM  aifofo  wry  land  murk*  and 
fogstatjes?  the  irifernoumi  of  the  ifdi  and  the 
gr^ax,-  t!i*^ht-  ibfit"  It  would  t>C$ood  policy  to 
pay  Mm  a compliment.  He  ^eordiugly 
gr  ind  ^mhflur>y  to  Jeff  usakutt,  ^ccnrcpanied  by 
an  imposing  ret  nine  and  provided  with  iteny 
gifts.  to  c,ongramh*t«  Hatekiah  <m  Ms  r^weory 
from  sieifcDt«wt  and  to  a&wn?  him  oe  the.  high 
•iU'I  honorable  rc^rd  in  y<\iwh  \i&  was  belli,  by 
the  j?r?%*eettfihS«t-of  Bai.-\h>n. 

fler^ktAli  felt  greht(y  honored  -hf  tfwtf  emlv^- 
• The  j)o-iu»>ii  of  Uic  iVftbvJuamu  -king- 
dom  at  this  time,  in  respect  noi  viity  to  avtu.*{ 
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sent  to  denounce  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
him  ami  upon  his  kingdom.  “ Behold  the  days 
come,”  said  be,  ‘‘that  all  that  is  iu  thine  house, 
and  that;  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in 
store  until  this  day,  shall  be  carried  to  Baby- 
lon. Nothing  shall  be  left,  saith  the  Lord. 
And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee 
shall  they  take  away,  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs 
in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon.”  This 
prediction  was  afterward,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  signally  fulfilled. 

The  name  of  the  Babylonian  monarch  who 
sent  this  embassage  to  Hezekiah  is  given  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  as  Berodac-Btiiadan.  But  in 
the  Book  of  Isaiah,  iu  which  these  transac- 
tions are  also  briefly  referred  to,  the  name  is 
Merodae-Baladan,  the  letter  B having  become 
changed  in  sofpe  way  or  other  for  its  cognate 
M- — a change  which  is  very  frequently  found  to 
occur  in  the  orthography  of  names  recorded  in 
ancient  annals/  In  certain  tables  of  the  names 
of  the  Babylonian  kings  which  have  come 
clown  from  ancient  times  in  the  pages  of  secu- 
lar history  this  prince  is  styled  in  one  Mardoc- 
EinpatiuH,  and  in  the  other  Mardoe-Empado- 
cua.  His  name  stands  in  these  tables  as  the 
fifth  in  the  line. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  account  of  the 
embassage  referred  to  that  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon had  attained  at  that  time  to  a very  consid- 
erable degree  of  wealth  and  power,  though  we 
have  very  few  authentic  accounts,  previous  to 
that  period,  of  the  history  or  the  condition  of  the 
city.  There  are,  however,  a few  incidental  al- 
lusions to  it  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  are  somewhat  interesting. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  among  the  arti- 
cles which  Achan  rescued  from  the  spoils  which 
were  taken  at  Jericho  at  the  time  when  Joshua 


goodly  Babylonish  garment*”  as  it  is  called, 
which  mu«t  have  been  considered  an  object  of 
great  value,  since  Achan  classed  it,  in  Ids  enu- 
meration of  his  spoils,  with  such  treasures  as  a 
hag  of  silver  of  two  hundred  shekels  and  a 
wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels.  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  manufacturing  arts  had,  even  at 
that  early  period,  made  great  progress  in  Baby- 
lon; and  the  commercial  relations  of  the  city 
with  the  surrounding  countries  must  have  been, 
as  one  would  suppose,  considerably  advanced, 
or  such  an  article  as  is  here  referred  to  would 
not  have  found  its  wav  to  so  distaut  a region 
as  the  land  of  Canaan. 

In  an  account,  too.  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Kings,  of  certain  idols  made  bv  the  people 
of  different  countries  that  were  at  that  rime  re- 
siding as  foreigners  in  Samaria  and  in  other 
parts  of  Caiman,  the  men  of  Babylon  are  enu- 
merated as  an  important  class,  implying  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people  of  that  king- 
dom had  found  their  way  into  the  Jewish  ter- 
ritories. “Howbeit,”  says  a sacred  writer, 
“every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own,  and  put 
them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places  which 
the  Samaritans  had  made,  every  nation  in 
their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt.  And  the  men 
of  Babylon  made  Succoth  Bcnoth,  and  the  men 
of  Outh  made  Nergal,”  etc. 

These  allusions,  and  many  others  similar  to 
these  which  are  found  in  secular  history*  show 
that  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  world  Bab- 
ylon was  a powerful  and  prosperous  kingdom, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  had  made  very 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  life,  and  had  established  commercial 
communications,  more  or  less  intimate,  with 
many  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
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From  the  similarity  of  the  name  and  from  j lessness  ^nd  despair,  formed  the  resolve  of 
other  circumstances  it  has  been  generally  sap-  burning  himself,  his  family,  and  all  his  treas- 
posed  that  Babylon  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  ure  in  one  immense  pile,  which  he  reared  in  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  This  idea  has  been  thought  to  midst  of  the  parks  and  gardens  of  his  palaces, 
be  corroborated  in  some  degree  by  the  fact  that  It  seems  that  while  the  great  fire  was  burning 
in  later  times,  when  Babylon  was  ip  the  height  — and  the  conflagration  continued  for  several 
of  its  prosperity  and  power,  there  was  a great  days — Arbaces  and  his  army,  though  then  with- 
and  celebrated  tower  standing  in  the  city,  which  s in  the  city,  did  not  know  what  it  was.  The 
was  described  by  many  ancient  historians  and  j space  included  within  the  city  was  immensely 
geographers  as  a wonder  of  the  world.  This  ! large,  very  extensive  portions  being  occupied 
tower  was  called  the  Tower  of  Belus,  a mon-  I by  gardens,  parks,  public  grounds,  reservoirs  of 
arch  of  that  name  having  been  reputed  to  have  | water,  cultivated  fields,  and  other  similar  in- 
laid the  original  foundations  of  it.  However  ! closures,  such  as  were  common  in  the  Asiatic 
this  may  be,  the  tower  was  a very  ancient  struc-  j cities  of  those  days.  The  parks  and  gardens 
ture,  having  existed,  in  one  form  or  another,  I within  which  the  fire  was  built  were  inclosed,  as 
from  a very  remote  period.  It  nevertheless  ! it  would  seem,  by  strong  Walls,  which  served  to 
attracted  comparatively  little  notice  until  the  defend  the  palace  and  its  appurtenances,  and 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  whom  it  was  very  to  give  to  the  whole  inclosure  somewhat  the 
greatly  enlarged,  if  not  entirely  rebuilt,  and  character  of  a citadel.  Arbaces,  being  occupied 
adorned  also  in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  with  the  work  of  establishing  himself  in  posses- 
It  was  only  then  that  the  structure  began  to  ac-  sion  of  the  rest  of  the  city,  postponed  for  a lit- 
quire  its  great  renown.  Its  history  can  not  be  tie  time  the  work  of  reducing  this  fortress ; and 
traced  back  very  far,  but  many  reasons  have  though  he  observed  the  smoke  of  Sardanapalus  s 
been  alleged  for  believing  that  the  Tower  of  fire  rising  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  saw  that  it 
Babel  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  continued  to  ascend  for  several  days,  he  paid 
the  actual  origin  of  it.  We  shall  have  occa-  no  special  attention  to  it,  supposing'that  it  was 
sion  in  the  sequel  to  give  some  account  of  this  some  accidental  conflagration, 
edifice,  as  described  by  travelers  and  geogra-  When  at  length  the  true  state  of  the  case  was 
phers  who  lived  subsequently  to  Nebuchadnez-  known,  Arbaces,  the  general — his  mind  being 
zar’s  day.  ’ preoccupied  with  other  pressing  duties — waV 

In  addition  to  the  incidental  allusions  to  the  satisfied  with  learning  that  Sardanapalus  had 
early  history  and  condition  of  Babylon  con-#  made  the  fire  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him- 
t&ined  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  we  have  self  in  the  flames,  and  that  he  had  accomplished 
already  referred  to,  there  are  many  legends  and  his  end  ; but  Belesis,  more  sagacious  and  wily, 
tales  and  detached  statements  of  facts,  and  took  pains  to  ascertain  all  the  particulars  of 
architectural  or  geographical  descriptions,  and  the  transaction.  He  learned  from  some  serv- 
other  incomplete  and  fragmentary  accounts,  ap-  ants  of  Sardanapalus,  who  survived  the  fire, 
pearing  here  and  there  incidentally  in  the  works  that  an  immense  amount  of  treasure  was  de- 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks  and  stroyed  in  the  conflagration.  Now  the  treas- 
Romans,  all  of  which  have  been  examined  and  ures  which  eastern  monarchs  were  accustomed 
compared  with  great  diligence  by  modern  schol-  to  amass  in  those  days  consisted  in  a great 
ara,  with  the  view  of  forming  from  them  a con-  measure  of  property  which  would  be  entirely 
netted  and  authentic  history  of  this  extraordi-  destroyed  by  fire,  such  as  garments  woven  at 
nary  kingdom.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  great  cost  from  wool  or  silk,  and  expensively 
these  tales  is  the  story  of  Belesis,  who  became  adorned  with  embroidery  and^gold,  beautiful 
king  of  Babylon  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  weapons,  with  highly-wrought  and  ornamental 
who  accomplished  so  much  iu  building  up  and  mountings,  stores  of  costly  spices,  ointments, 
aggrandizing  the  city  and  in  strengthening  the  and  perfumes,  and  other  similar  things.  But 
power  of  the  kingdom  that  he  has  been  some-  besides  such  perishable  articles  as  these  the 
times  considered  as  the  founder1  of  the  true  royal  treasuries  of  those  days  contained  ira- 
Babvlonian  dynasty.  Sardanapalus  was  king  j mense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  some  of  it 
of  Nineveh,  against  whom  Arbaces  and  Belesis  j in  the  form  of  utensils  and  works  of  art,  and  the 
raised  an  insurrection.  Arbaces  was  a general  j rest  in  ingots  and  bars,  or  in  coin.  Belesis 
of  high  rank  and  great  military  skill ; Belesis  | concluded,  after  making  secret  and  careful  in- 
was  a priest.  It  was  agreed  between  the  two  | quiry  into  the  facts,  that  there  must  be  a large 
leaders  that,  in  case  the  revolt  should  he  sue-  j amount  of  precious  metal  in  the  smouldering 
cessful  and  Sardanapalus  should  be  overthrown,  j heap  that  remained  after  the  fire,  and  he  began 
Arbaces  should  succeed  him  as  king  of  Assyria,  to  revolve  the  question  in  his  mind  by  what 
while  Belesis  should  be  viceroy  of  Babylon.  means  he  could  get  possession  of  this  treasure. 

The  revolt  was  successful.  Sardanapalus,  He  finally  devised  a scheme.  # It  was  os  fol- 
shntting  himself  up  in  his  capital,  defended  , lows : He  went  .to  Arbaces  and  told  him  that 
himself  for  some  time,  until  at  length  an  inun-  during  the  progress  of  some  conflict  which  had 
dation  of  the  river  undermined  and  carried  | taken  place  within  the  city,  while  the  fire  in  the 
away  a considerable  portion  of  the  wall,  and  j palace  was  burning,  he  had  made  a vow,  that  if 
laid  the  city  open  to  the  besiegers.  It  was  j the  god  Belus,  the  deity  then  chiefly  worshiped 
then  that  Sardanapalus,  in  a frenzy  of  re«k-  < at  Babylon,  would  grant  victory  to  their  arms 
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he  would  cause  all  the  ashes  of  the.  fire  to  be 
conveyed  to  Babylon,  and  deposit  them  there 
in  a temple  which  he  would  build  to  receive 
them,  thus  consecrating  them  as  a sacred  relic 
and  trophy  to  the  god  who  had  granted  them 
the  victory. 

Arbaces  on  hearing  this  statement  assented 
to  the  proposal  of  Belesis,  and  gave  him  per- 
mission to  convey  the  ashes  to  Babylon,  in  ful- 
fillment of  his  vow,  and  the  plan  was  according- 
ly carried  into  effect.  The  remains  of  the  fire 
were  carefully  taken  up  And  conveyed  to  Baby- 
lon, and  there  Belesis  at  his  leisure  extracted 
from  them  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  con- 
tained. He  procured  in  this  way  an  immense 
treasure,  all  which  he  appropriated  to  himself, 
concealing  carefully  from  Arbaces  what  he  had 
done. 

His  treachery  was  eventually  in  some  way  or 
other  discovered,  not  by  Arbaces  himself,  but 
by  some  of  the  other  leaders  who  had  been  as- 
sociated with  Arbaces  and  Belesis  in  the  revo- 
lution, and  who  of  course  considered  themselves 
as  entitled  to  their  share  of  the  spoils.  As  soon 
as  they  learned  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  strat- 
agem of  Belesis  they  made  complaint  to  Ar- 
baces, and  demanded  that  Belesis  should  be 
brought  to  trial  and  punished.  Arbaces  ac- 
m cordingly  called  a council  of  chiefs  and  brought 
fcelesis  before  them  for  trial.  Belesis  confessed 
his  crime,  and  the  council  condemned  him  to 
be  beheaded.  Arbaces,  however,  who  fdt  a 
strong  sense  of  obligation  to  the  criminal  for 
the  efficient  aid  that  he  had  rendered  in  the 
revolution,  would  not  allow  this  sentence  to  be 
executed.  “ He  may  be  guilty,”  said  he,  “ but 
if  he  is  so  the  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  our  cause  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cover  and 
conceal  his  crime.”  60  he  pardoned  him,  and 
restored  him  to  his  vice-royalty  in  Babylon. 
And  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  he  allowed 
him  to  keep  the  treasure. 

Subsequently  to  these  events  a transaction  oc- 
curred under  the  government  of  Belesis  which 
illustrates  curiously  enough  the  corrupt  effemi- 
nacy which  prevailed  at  the  courts  of  the  Asi- 
atic sovereigns  in  those  days.  Belesis,  though 
he  commence  l the  administration  of  his  gov- 
ernment in  Babylon  in  a tolerably  successful 
manner,  soon  began  to  lead  an  idle  and  dissi- 
pated life,  shutting  himself  up  in  his  palace 
with  his  women,  and  devoting  all  his  time  to 
music,  dancing,  carousing,  and  to  every  species 
of  voluptuous  indulgence.  Ho  of  course  soon 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  respect  to  those 
around  him,  but  was  regarded  every  where  by 
the  other  officers  of  the  empire  with  contempt 
or  detestation. 

Of  course  to  learn  what  opinion  was  enter- 
tained of  hinuby  others  would  irritate  and  vex 
such  a man  instead  of  humbling  him.  It  is 
human  nature,  universally,  to  be  displeased 
with  those  who  condemn  us  for  any  wrong 
which  we  have  done,  instead  of  with  ourselves 
for  doing  it  Belesis  was  made  one  day  ex- 
cessively angry  by  hearing  that  a chief  named 


Parsondas,  an  officer  in 'the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, had  denounced  him  to  the  emperor  for 
his  dissoluteness  and  effeminacy,  and  had 
urged  the  monarch  to  dethrone  him,  as  a man 
who  had  proved  himself  wholly  unworthy  of 
the  post  t|hich  he  occupied.  The  emperor 
to  whom  this  Parsondas  applied  was  not  Ar- 
baces, but  the  successor  of  Arbaces — Arbaces 
himself  having  died  before  this  time.  If  Ar- 
baces had  been  living  it  is  probable  that  Par- 
sondas would  not  have  preferred  his  charge 
against  Belesis,  as  Arbaces  was  too  much  the 
friend  of  the  viceroy  to  be  willing  to  listen  to 
such  an  accusation. 

When  Belesis  learned  what  Parsondas  had 
done  he  was  filled 'with  rage,  and  he  immedi- 
ately»offered  a large  reward  to  his  officers  and 
attendants  if  they  would  contrive  any  way  to 
seize  and  abduct  Parsondas,  and  bring  him  a 
prisoner  to  Babylon.  Several  of  them  imme- 
diately set  themselves  at  work  to  devise  some 
plan  to  accomplish  this  object,  in  order  to  gain 
the  promised  reward. 

Not  long  after  this  the  emperor,  with  Par- 
sondas in  his  train,  came  on  a hunting  excur- 
sion to  a forest  not  far  from  the  king  of  Baby- 
Jon.  The  servants  of  Belesis  determined  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  get  Par- 
sondas into  their  power.  They  accordingly 
arranged  their  plans,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening  carried  them  successful- 
ly into  effect.  Parsondas  in  the  course  of  his 
hunting  Btrayed  away  from  his  party,  and  be- 
ing weary  and  thirsty,  he  was  easily  induced  by 
some  of  the  men  who  were  plotting  against  him 
to  go  with  them  to  the  house  of  one  of  Belesis’s  • 
purveyors  to  ask  for  a draught  of  wine.  The 
purveyor  was  in  league  with  the  conspirators, 
and  he  invited  Parsondas  to  come  in  and  take 
other  refreshments  with  his  wine.  This  Par- 
sondas was  easily  persuaded  to  do.  The  pur- 
veyor provided  quite  an  entertainment  for  his 
guests,  and  as  an  additional  means  of  entice- 
ment they  brought  four  beautiful  singing  and 
dancing  women  in,  to  join  and  entertain  the 
company.  Parsondas  readily  yielded  himself 
to  these  temptations.  He  was  charmed  by 
the  fascinations  with  which  his  enemies  had 
surrounded  him.  He  surrendered  himself  to 
them,  in  fact,  without  reserve ; and  before  mid- 
night he  was  wholly  overcome  by  the  intoxica- 
ting effects  of  the  wine  which  he  had  drunk, 
and  by  the  exhaustion  which  naturally  followed 
the  various  and  long-continued  excitements  of 
such  a carousal.  In  this  helpless  state  his  en- 
emies found  it  of  course  a very  easy  task  to 
seize  and  bind  him,  and  to  convey  him  secretly 
to  the  palace  of  Belesis  in  Babylon. 

Belesis  adopted  a very  extraordinary  mode 
of  revenging  himself  on  his  enemy  when  he 
thus  found  him  in  his  power.  He  first  called 
him  into  his  presence  and  demanded  why  he 
had  accused  him  to  the  emperor. 

“You  have  denounced  me,”  said  he,  “as 
unfit  to  reign,  and  have  solicited  the  emperor 
to  ^depose  me.” 
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lit  thcme/m  time  the  ^liipcwrv  wondeting  at 
ib©  sadden  jlisffppex.niuee  of  his  friend  at  the 
htmttng  ground,  rhFeml  large  reword#  it  my 
v»ne  wttW  dftwvhr  what  Ua;&  ^wie  of  tiioi. 
But  «o  fteU  had  Belesk  fasp't  the  icrret,  *tnd  «o 
bad  ho;  confined  Fs^inbjbs  among  the 
dancing  «ml  Ringing  giHss  that  ail  the  striper* 
or*  efforts  to  solve  the  mystify  w^re  tmi??  idl- 
ing ' **  . • ';'  ■'■ 

Seven  yem%  pn««ed  aivny  and  Parsoridas  st  ill 
remained  a pmonerj  and  with  *o  much  art  %n& 
*fc?U  had  the  fcuuacfc*  'perforated  their  work 
that  the  transformation  was  to  all  outward  hjk 
pettrance  complete.  At  length  one  of  the  ser*- 
ants  in  that  part  of  the  palace,  baring  received 


they  ahoeld  tar  m possible,  make  a- 

>(W8  of  btrn.  They  tv^re  to  take  him  ro  th** 
part  of  the  ‘police  app^ffutted  tn  the  singing 
and  dancing  girte  wbo  wert'  kept  for  the  enter- 
uiiiBts of.  •'flnfl .abutting  him  op 

there,  they  wet*  to  tre&l  lirttt  and  train  him 
precisely*  if  te  were  one  of  tljem. 

The  e'tntgeht  npij^diugly  took  Pumndaa  in 
charge,-  »ml  oheT^fl  i?be  iwadracHoni?  of  Btfet*  where  Tfeotnte  'was  cotJ^ded.  The  croper- 
in  their  treatment  of  him  .to  the  full  limy  or  immediately  sent  one  of  Ida  officer*  to  Bab- 
shaded  off  his  be;v  rdv  m d dre **ed _ his  hair  in  yion  to  demand  that  Bdosis  should  give  ap  his 
iiimafion  prisoner 

formed  the  completion  p4  hi*  lace  by  means  of  When  this  m Ganger  canto  and  in  formed 
•WndKV,  they  clothed  him  in  the  robe*  nnd  BeJesi*  that  the  emperor  find  k* /lined  thtftpfcr- 
idoxiteA  him  with  the  ornament*  of  woman;  Wfdh*  was  in  his  police,  and  had  -;vnt  to  de- 
4Xpl  they  mmpejled  1dm  tiy  lenrn  to  dftnee  nnd  round  him,  he  denied  at  dm  thit  there,  o 
to  *vng,and  lo  play  the  Jut/},  and  to  imdate , fill  any  such  person  there.  When  thi*  hTiswer  was 
Hu*  ;vtg  r,f  uUuremcrrit  practiced  by  In*  new  rom-  re]*>rted  to  the  emperor  he  vent  the  hack 

jwjQrts, ‘ frt n wrdL.^  tarns -reg.ard.ttd  ftis'dres*  to  Babylon  with  onie** • tp-.-.demhM  T^ps'dw]^- 
4rj.d  apjM’aruncc*  avid  Bhj  raetiimorph-  | dnee  - -more,  ami '..then,  if  he  wiis  nc4dtnroediat©ly 

o*ed  hiui  wimid^telydfim^VwoaiaTi;''  • \/ sparer, dered.  to  ^iae  Belesis  nrul  behead  him. 

of  this  change  * Berte>x<  on  hearing  this,  acknowledged  ihui 
Mfch  and  plied  the  He-  l Fammrias  whs  there,  hud  . offered  to  release 

Jim  he  Hvrr*  Imm  time  to  time,  with  { him*.  In  'order,  however,  hrrt  to  make  hi*  tn- 

tAtuflNf  «nd  d^Hwn.  1 - Who,"'1  said  he,  f*  do  | mn|>h  over  his  rival  eonipk-Uv  he  ordvred  an 
jnu  ihink  is  « mtismumuim  to  be  y^rved,  a«d  ihvin,  >^  was 
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customary  on  such  occasions,  brought  in  a large 
number  of  the  singing  women  to  sing  and  play 
to  the  company,  Parsondas  among  them.  The 
women  played  and  sang  by  turns,  and  after  the 
performances  Belesis  asked  the  officer  which 
of  all  the  women  was  most  accomplished  and  at- 
tractive ; and  so  perfect,  according  to  the  stoiy, 
had  the  transformation  been  that  the  officer  act- 
ually singled  out  Parsondas  himself  as  the  most 
perfect  woman  of  them  all.  Belesis  then  fell 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  langhter,  and  calling 
Parsondas  forward,  delivered  him  up  to  the  of- 
ficer, telling  him  that  that  was  the  great  gener- 
al that  he  had  come  to  Babylon  to  reclaim. 

Parsondas  on  being  restored  to  his  liberty 
went  back  to  the  emperor,  his  whole  soul  burn- 
ing with  rage  and  revenge.  lie  determined 
that  the  most  severe  punishment  should  be  in* 
flicted  upon  Belesis  for  the  outrage  which  he 
had  perpetrated  upon  him.  The  emperor  him- 
self was  extremely  indignant  on  learning  what 
had  occurred.  He  marched  a strong  force  to 
Babylon,  deposed  Belesis,  and  sent  him  to  pris- 
on, saying  that  in  ten  days  he  would  pronounce 
sentence  upon  him  for  his  crime.  During  the 
interval,  however,  Belesis  contrived,  by  means 
of  bribes,  to  gain  over  to  his  side  a eunuch  of 
high  standing  and  influence  in  the  emperor’s 
court,  and  through  the  intercession  of  this  eu- 
nuch the  emperor  finally  consented  to  be  satis- 
fied with  imposing  upon  the  criminal  a heavy 
fine,  and  thus  the  difficulty  ended. 

We  give  this  story  as  a specimen  of  the  de- 
tached and  disconnected  legends  in  respect  to 
the  Babylonian  history  which  have  come  down 
to  modem  times,  through  various  and  widely- 
separated  ancient  channels.  And  although  not 
the  least  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  histor- 
ical truth  of  such  tales,  they  must  not  be  whol- 
ly set  aside  and  disregarded,  as  the  particulars 
involved  in  such  narratives  throw  not  a little 
light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times, 
on  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  on  the 
ideas  which  then  prevailed  in  respect  to  rela- 
tive rights  and  duties  of  sovereigns  and  sub- 
jects. 

After  Belesis,  if  indeed  such  a monarch  ever 
reigned,  the  ancient  chronicles  record  the  names 
— with  but  little  else,  however,  beside  the  names 
— of  a lino  or  dynasty  of  sovereigns  that  follow- 
ed each  other  in  regular  succession  down  to  the 
days  of  Berodac-Boladan,  who  sent  the  friendly 
message  to  Hezekiah  in  the  manner  we  have 
already  described. 

The  peace  and  harmony  and  mutual  good- 
will which  prevailed  between  the  kingdoms  of 
J udah  and  Babylon  at  the  time  when  Berodac- 
Baladan  sent  his  message  to  Hezekiah  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  the  most  inveterate  and 
bitter  hostility — a hostility  which  led  to  the  re- 
peated invasion,  and  finally  to  the  total  con- 
quest, of  Judea  by  the  government  of  Babylon. 
These  invasions  and  conquests  took  place  un- 
der king  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  is  called  also 
Nabocollassar.  A considerable  interval  elapsed, 
however — probably  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
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ty  years — between  the  friendly  embassy  from 
Berodac-Baladan  and  the  first  invasion  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  origin  of  the^  quarrel 
which  led  to  the  invasion  was  this : 

It  seems  that  there  had  been  a slumbering 
contest  oflong  standing  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  at  length,  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar,• Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
took  advantage  of  a war  in  which  the  Babylo- 
nians had  become  involved  with  the  Scythians  to 
march  an  army  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  capture  a town  called  Carchemish, 
which  had  long  been  a subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  In  this  quarrel  Jo- 
siah,  who  was  then  king  of  Judah,  took  sides 
with  the  Babylonians.  He  raised  an  army  and 
went  forth  toward  Carchemibh,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Pharaoh  Necho  from  taking  the  town.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  Megiddo.  The  Egyptians 
were  victorious.  Josiafi  was  slain.  His  body, 
however,  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy. It  w'as  brought  off  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle and  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  was 
properly  entombed,  and  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  was  made  king  in  his  father’s  place  by 
the  people  of  Jerusalem. 

But  Pharaoh  Necho  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Josiah.  So  unwar- 
rantable an  interference,  as  he  deemed  it,  be- 
tween him  and  his  enemy  merited  some  ulte- 
rior measures.  ' He  accordingly  marched  Jo  Je- 
rusalem, deposed  Jehoahaz,  who,  as  the  chosen 
successor  of  Josiah,  would,  as  he  probably  sup- 
posed, adopt  and  continue  his  father’s  policy, 
and  placed  Eliakim — w hose  name  he  changed  to 
Jehoiakim — king  in  his  stead.  As  an  addi- 
tional punishment  Pharaoh  exacted  a large 
sum  of  money  of  the  Jewish  government,  and 
he  required  also  that  an  annual  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  him,  which  tribute  Jehoiakim  was  to 
collect  from  the  people  by  a tax.  In  all  other 
respects,  too,  Jehoiakim,  since  he  held  his  power 
through  the  intervention  of  Pharaoh,  was  ex- 
pected to  conduct  the  government  in  subservi- 
ency to  the  interests  of  Egypt.  These  occur- 
rences are  narrated  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  xxiii..  29-35. 

Thus,  by  the  revolution  w'hich  Pharaoh  ef- 
fected, the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  entirely 
brought  over  from  the  position  of  friendship 
and  alliance  with  the  Babylonians  which  Josiah 
had  assumed  to  that  of  an  auxiliary  and  tribu- 
tary of  their  greatest  enemy.  This  was  of 
course  a state  of  things  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  ire  of  the  government  of  Babylon. 
The  king  who  was  reigning  at  that  time,  who 
was  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  old  and 
infirm ; he  consequently  committed  the  charge 
of  the  w*ar  to  Nebuchadnezzar  his  son.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar marched  against  Jerusalem,  and 
a series  of  hostilities  commenced  which  contin- 
ued for  many  years,  leading  to  repeated  inva- 
sions of  the  Hebrew  territories  and  plunder- 
ings of  Jerusalem,  until  at  length  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  was  entirely  subverted,  and  the  royal 
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family  ami  all  the  higher  of  tho  papula-  f At  length  Zedekiah,  with  a remnant  of  the 

liVjo  were  carried  in  c&piiviLfc  K>  Babylotf  \ men.  of  war  that  ^tlll  w$r£  let!  to  him,  c*tmtiivx*d 

The  extreme  .*evn?iije*  which  the  Jlobylo-  t?j make  hi*  escape 'from  tUV  ci^' hi  the  dead  of 
■■  ton  v inflicted  upOti  Kh^  J.cw.o occasioned  In  ^nighfe*  U/nd  to  through  the  damp  of  the  etw*- 
the  obstinate  ywi^t&ned  which  the  ; toy.  Tho  party  Hed  to  vhe  xnarthward.  Jieb- 
(hectt^ei/es-'  made  against  iheir  CUcmi&y,  und  ; ticHadnexxar  aim*  a in  pursuit  of  thmu 
ih#  repeated  rebediim*  ftgutot  the  llohyloniani*  | Thi*  ftirycr- of^ttKifc  ZiMekiah  and  his  company 
Bre«Akin^'  out  ' 

:p»fe . ^ ^.r  ,|i|ii||^iii)|ii|^||i^ 

tsm  of  the  ivfeich  lie  found  iu  tiifc  tem- 

ple and  Lb  the  palaces  at  Jerusalem  ; and  to- 
stead  of  entirely  sufeyeftirtg  the  Jewish  gov- 
vrmnettt,  he  eontenied  himself  with*  deposing 
the  :)$&#. >nd  »t\me  other  Jew- 

Wb  prince  the  riirouoyVith  av  understand- 
tM;  country  us  a de- 

psmhsnt  dud  tnlhto’y  w*  the  kitfg  jbp  Babylon. 

But.  w tomer  sO£b  nn  arrangement  was  made, 
the  new  tog,  aa  *omi  as  t he  Bab v Ionian  anuiev 
were  withdrawn,  was  very  prone  to  rebel.  This 
vonjld  tiring  ^ehuelmituwfizar  hack  for  f*  new 
iuvadsw, whd  iu  a state  *tii  exasjwraiion  greater 
than  Imfore. 

he  became  *o  greatly  enraged  against  the  Jews,  \ diately  put  out- 
on  aacotmtftf'.a  it-.voH  ligumst.  lum  which  then  renyed  and  muiiltod  ♦iettin  was  ttv  be  sent  in 
utok  ]d»ee>  dmt  he  lOXvamwd  to  iho  gwtOfi  of  ihairm  In Bubyhhx  • Tf$*  sentence  imm<> 
Jerusalem  breathing  threatening^  syi  1 diaudy  executed  in  the*  rm>*t  merciless  manner. 

an>.e  ogtotf  the  king:  hfid  tie  city.  Nut  irdi sided  with  thi*  perK>oul  retnhuricm'Lfr 

Zedekbdf  tof  himself  np  within  the  waUs  of  ted  oti  the  king  and  his  iVuvoly.  Nehuchad- 
&t*  cafimh  yuid  bid  Bis  enemy  defiance.  jfeW  Juiaatu*  irp^lvtrf  to  put  jt  onf  of. tho  power  of 
tor4dne£/?*r  pumuietu^l  the  .afega  and  prose- ; the  Jews  to  give  Aim  any  further  trouble  with 
ct\M  U in  the  im»4^'«d^ctirc  jni*£Q»r~  The  their  rebellions.  The  city  of  JiVu&ieto-  WM- 
mm  cobtuiocd  for  two  yeatH  ^>nd  tn  fhe  ordered  to  he  entirely  dismftiHlcd  and  der 
cud  firth time  4hs  ptVpniatkm  wan  nMluced  to  wtroyed*  The  wails  an?l  Aefen&ui  wc^e  broken 
$1j&  tncwf  dreadful  fa  con»4e.qiiehce  down.  The  temple,  and  the  palace,  ami  all 

(if ‘ : '^T xl»6  city  the  other  principal  edifies  of  tb^  oityv  h«>th 

Am|  ih«  snurciingi -ofihe ^ people  ihtxmgli  fiuuine  public  and  private,  were  barnmJ,  niul  all  that 

&a&'4&rp#U»  reoiaioed,  hoUr*if  the  po(iUladou  uiid  of  puliljL 

'"  Vol.  yftXVL^o,:Zl&^^ 
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A f;  first  Nehuchadnerjatr  took  only  a por-  i iru»  by  t|n«  time  almost  dofcove|c$.*^djis  utfend- 

rttitu  and  irbllaw e<*x  fiarftig  Miec^/^iv^ly  sepomt  ed 
from  Jfiii  in  : 

rom»siiicd  with,  kmept  ft&K&ii  aod  a t-iiuaH 

immhor  of  devorviil  personal  so  teoduiHs.  T'Jmw 
all,  tugetber  w*ith  the  ktug  Idm^cK;  >ere  tnp- 
tilted.  iu\d  were  hrOtight  back  ptisbneh*  to  JSeb- 
uchadrietxiw  ni  Jnfuii aiepL  - ; > ; ; '>  >:  «*. . : 

Nebupbadueiiur  ordered  Zed^kiali  Ux  be  at- 
migned  before  hini,  aod  p^v>d  jearerica  npon 
hiiii  as  follow  si  ; First  hlf- soils  wettj  to  he  brernghi 
fornof ii  ap.d  slttith  tfWB  preseui^ 

of  their  idther.  Then,  to  mak a this  dreadful 

_ _ spejc rthele  ..vh^  hwf  jar 

At  tet,  in  Wi'  behold,  hie  td  ]r^runtnc- 

dwd  'io  t taL  <Amd  i tiort  £ he  fe- 
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and  private  treasure,  was  carried  to  Babylon. 
The  captives  themselves  who  were  thus  taken 
away  never  returned;  though  their  grandchil- 
dren, seventy  years  afterward,  when  Babylon 
was  taken  by  Cyrus,  were  released  from  their 
bondage,  and  allowed  to  go  back  under  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  rebuild  and  reoccupy  the 
city  of  their  fathers. 

Nebuchadnezzar  undoubtedly  supposed  that 
the  great  object  of  attraction  and  interest  which 
mankind  would  see  in  his  grand  exploit  of  car- 
rying all  Jerusalem  captive  to  Babylon  would 
be  the  spectacle  of  military  glory  which  he  him- 
self displayed  in  achieving  such  a victory  over 
so  strongly  intrenched  and  obstinate  a foe ; but 
it  was  really  the  lustre  of  a very  different  kind 
of  glory,  that  was  displayed  in  the  character  of 
one  of  his  unfortunate  captives,  which  ultimately 
furnished  the  highest  and  most  lasting  of  the 
impressions  which  these  transactions  have  pro- 
duced upon  the  human  race.  The  mighty  con- 
queror imagined  that  he  was  making  a grand 
exhibition  of  himself  to  the  admiration  of  men, 
but  it  proved  in  the  end  that  he  was  only  erect- 
ing a theatre  for  the  development  and  display 
of  a moral  dignity  and  grandeur  of  soul  in  one 
of  his  prisoners  which,  in  the  end,  should  en- 
tirely eclipse  all  his  own  martial  renown.  In 
fact,  the  whole  story  of  the  Jewish  captivity  in 
Babylon  would  probably  have  long  since  passed 
into  darkness  and  oblivion  if  it  had  not  been 
saved  from  that  fate  by  the  influence  of  the  mild 
and  gentle,  but  permanent  and  increasing,  illu- 
mination which  has  beamed  upon  the  scene  from 
the  life  and^  character  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 

Daniel  was  a young  Jewish  prince,  who  was 
conveyed  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
one  of  the  first  companies  of  captives  which  he 
carried  away.  He  was  then  a little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  From  the  party  of  cap- 
tives to  which  Daniel  pertained  a small  num- 
ber were  selected  of  those  most  eminent  for 
their  rank,  and  for  their  mental  and  personal 
accomplishments,  to  be  trained  for  the  immedi- 
ate service  of  the  king.  Daniel  was  prominent 
among  the  number  thus  chosen,  and  he  seems 
first  to  have  attracted  attention  by  a request 
that  he  made  that  he  himself,  and  a few  of  his 
associates,  might  be  excused  from  partaking  of 
the  high-seasoned  food  and  drinking  the  wine 
which  was  prepared  for  them,  and  be  provided 
instead  with  a plain  diet  of  pulse  and  water. 
The  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who  had  the  young 
princes  in  charge,  showed  by  his  reply  that 
Daniel  had  already  made  a very  favorable  im- 
pression upon  his  mind,  by  the  dignified  and 
noble,  though  unostentatious  and  conciliating 
demeanor  which  afterward  gave  him  so  great 
an  influence  at  Babylon.  This  officer  received 
the  proposal  favorably,  and  seemed  to  enter- 
tain himself  no  objection  to  granting  it ; but  he 
was  afraid,  he  said,  of  his  lord  the  king,  who 
had  directed  what  the  meat  and  drink  of  the 
young  menvahould  be.  By  disobeying  the  in- 
structions which  he  had  received  he  should  be 
in  danger,  he  added,  of  losing  his  head. 


Daniel  did  not  press  the  matter  farther  with 
the  chief,  but  applied  next  to  a subordinate  of- 
ficer named  Melzar,  who  had  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  tables  where  the  young  men  in 
training  were  served.  He  proposed  to  Melzar 
to  make  an  experiment  for  ten  days  of  giving 
to  himself  and  to  three  others  whom  he  named 
the  simple  food  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, instead  of  the  rich  and  high-seasoned 
delicacies  that  had  been  prescribed  for  them. 
Melzar  immediately  acceded  to  this  proposal. 
The  readiness  with  which  he  did  60  is  another 
proof  of  the  great  ascendency  which  the  native 
nobleness  of  Daniel's  character  seems  to  liave 
enabled  him  to  acquire  over  all  around  him. 
The  result  of  tjie  experiment  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  the  diet  of  the  princes  was  perma- 
nently changed.  In  due  time,  when  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  men  tvas  complete,  they  were 
brought  into  the  palace  of  the  king  and  assign- 
ed their  various  duties  in  the  royal  presence. 
These  duties  were  of  a very  elevated  character, 
for,  having  all  been  very  highly  educated  in 
their  native  land,  they  were  prized  chiefly  in  / 
the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  mental  en- 
dowments and  accomplishments  which  they  had 
acquired,  and  in  which  it  seemed  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar that  they  excelled  all  the  native  princes 
of  his  own  realm.  They  were  accordingly  made 
secretaries,  and  counselors,  and  officers  of  state, 
and  served  continually  in  the  presence  of  the 
king. 

Daniel  continued  in  the  service  of  King  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  of  Belshazzar  his  son,  for 
many  years ; and  such  was  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  talents,  his  attainments,  his  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his 
demeanor,  that  he  very  rapidly  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
rose  to  stations  of  public  trust  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  highest  character.  In  the  exalted 
position  which  he  thus  occupied  he  was  brought 
into  very  near  and  intimate  relations  to  the  king, 
and  was  often  culled  to  act  suddenly,  in  emerg- 
encies of  very  imminent  difficulty  and  danger. 

In  all  these  cases  he  evinced  a courage  and 
self-possession  which,  though  perfectly  modest 
and  unpretending  in  manner,  seemed  to  rise  su- 
perior to  every  emergency,  and  amounted  some- 
times to  a heroism  truly  sublime.  In  a word, 
he  displayed,  whenever  the  occasion  required 
it,  a certain  dignity  and  grandeur  of  spirit,  which 
raised  him  at  once  not  only  above  all  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  and  influences  of  rank  and  pow- 
er that  printed  themselves  in  such  imposing 
forms  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but 
placed  him  in  many  instances  in  a position^  of 
complete  and  manifest  superiority  to  the  mighty 
monarch  himself,  whose  captive  and  servitor  he 
was.  The  great  Nebuchadnezzar  would  often, 
at  such  times,  though  seated  on  his  throne  and 
surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  by  all  the  gor- 
geous pomp  and  pageantry  of  his  court,  find  his 
captive  and  slave  looking  down  upon  him,  as  it 
were,  from  a moral  elevation  far  above  that  of 
his  own  outward  grandeur,  and  fearlessly  offer- 
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ing  him  counsels  and  instruction  in  the  tone  and 
manner  which  a teacher  would  assume  toward 
a pupil  or  a parent  toward  a child. 

The  calm  and  quiet  self-possession  which 
characterized  the  conduct  and  demeanor  of 
Daniel  in  the  most  exciting  emergencies  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  sudden 
decree  ordering  all  the  astrologers  and  wise 
men  of  the  city  to  be  put  to  death,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  those  who  had  been  consulted 
cm  the  subject  to  interpret  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
celebrated  dream.  The  first  announcement 
which  Daniel  had  of  this  decree — by  which  he 
himself,  with  the  rest,  was  condemned  to  im- 
mediate death — was  the  actual  coming  of  a 
party  of  the  guard  to  take  him  out  to  execu- 
tion. In  such  an  exigency  as  this  most  per- 
sons would  have  been  entirely  unmanned. 
Some  would  have  fainted  with  terror  j some 
would  vainly  have  attempted  to  move  the  hearts 
of  the  executioners  with  prayers  and  entreaties, 
or  piteous  cries ; and  others  still,  with  too  much 
pride  to  manifest  any  open  emotion,  would 
have  been  dumb  with  stupefaction  and  horror, 
and  would  have  been  equally  incapable  with 
the  rest  of  adopting  any  rational  measures  to 
escape  their  impending  fate.  Daniel,  however, 
seems  to  have  heard  the  tidings  totally  un- 
moved. 

44  Why  is  the  decree  so  hasty  from  the  king?" 
said  he. 

It  was  as  if  the  announcement  that  he  was 
immediately  to  die  awakened  in  him  no  concern 
on  his  own  account,  but  only  a gentle  solicitude 
lest  the  king  his  master  should  act  in  an  ill- 
advised  or  inconsiderate  manner. 

44  Why  is  the  decree  so  hasty  ? It  may  prove 
right  and  proper  that  we  should  all  be  put  to 
death,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  rash  or 
precipitate  action  in  the  case.  Let  me  go  and 
see  the  king.  ” 

So  saying  he  led  the  way  to  the  king’s  pres-  S 
ence,  and  addressed  him  with  the  air  and  bear- 
ing of  a counselor  and  friend,  who  wished  to 
save  him  from  acting,  hastily,  and  under  the  in-  , 
fluence  of  excitement,  in  a manner  which  he 
would  afterward  regret,  rather  than  like  a con- 
demned prisoner,  begging  a respite  of  the  sen- 
tence by  which  he  had  been  himself  condemned 
to  die. 

44  There  is  no  occasion  for  haste,”  said  he, 
“Give  me  time  and  I will  explain  both  the 
dream  and  the  interpretation.” 

This  very  reasonable  request  was  accorded, 
and  die  sequel  is  known. 

It  was  the  same  in  all  the  other  emergencies 
—some  of  them  of  the  most  exciting  and  critical 
character — in  which  the  great  prophet  was  call- 
ed upon  to  act  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Bab- 
ylon. He  was  always  calm,  always  firm,  al- 
ways fearless ; and  in  every  case  where  the 
principle  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  God  was 
concerned,  or  to  the  dictates  of  duty,  he  show- 
ed himself  insensible  to  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  rose  superior  to  all  the  influences  of 
rank  and  pomp  and  power,  by  which  men  in 


i similar  circumstances  are  so  often  overawed. 

In  fine,  the  effect  of  his  example  in  encourag- 
ing men  to  take  a bold  and  decided  stand  in 
vindicating  the  right,  and  to  maintain  them- 
selves firmly  at  the  post  of  duty  in  times  when 
rank  and  wealth  and  power  are  endeavoring 
to  entice  or  to  terrify  them  from  their  ground, 
has  extended  itself  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  and  has  exerted  a vast  and  indescribable 
influence  upon  the  hundred  generations  which 
have  risen  in  succession  since  his  day  and  read 
the  story  of  his  life.  In  fact,  for  the  grandeur 
of  the  thought  and  action  which  it  portrays,  the 
magnificence  of  the  language,  and  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  incidents  narrated,  the  story  of 
the  prophet  Daniel  is  unsurpassed  by  any  writ- 
ings, sacred  or  profane. 

I The  captive  Jews,  while  they  remained  in 
Babylon,  mourned  incessantly  their  forced  and 
unhappy  detention  from  their  native  land.  The 
contrast  between  the  picturesque  and  mount- 
ainous beauty  of  Judea  and  the  low  and  level 
monotony  of  the  Babylonian  plains  was  but  a 
type  of  the  melancholy  change  w'hich  had  taken 
place  in  their  moral  and  social  condition.  From 
cultivating  the  vine  and  the  olive  on  the  sunny 
hills,  or  in  the  green  and  secluded  valleys  about 
Jerusalem,  as  independent  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  they  were  now  compelled  to  labor  as  slaves 
on  the  banks  of  the  canals  and  water-courses 
and  river- branches  of  the  Euphrates,  among 
reeds  and  willows  and  Bedgy  grass,  building 
dykes,  or  repairing  excavations,  or  bearing  bur- 
dens of  bricks  or  slime  to  forward  the  construc- 
tion of  the  gigantic  works  undertaken  by  their 
mighty  conqueror.  At  evening,  when  their 
work  was  done,  they  were  compelled  to  gratify 
the  idle  curiosity  of  their  despised  and  hated 
masters  by  narrating  the  history,  describing  the 
customs,  or  singing  the  songs  of  their  native 
land.  The  overwhelming  sense  of  humiliation 
and  sorrow  which  the  unhappy  captives  experi-  ' 
enced  in  submitting  to  these  indignities,  and 
the  bitter  resentment  which  the  infliction  of 
these  woes  upon  them  by  their  cruel  conquerors 
awakened  in  their  breasts,  are  most  graphically 
described  in  the  celebrated  song  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captives,  given  in  Psalm  cxxxvii.  It  is 
not  know  by  wdiom  this  song  was  written. 

The  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  signalized 
not  merely  by  the  success  of  his  military  cam- 
paigns against  the  surrounding  nations,  but 
also  by  the  gigantic  enterprises  which  he  un- 
dertook for  the  enlargement  and  embellishment 
of  his  capital.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  those  vast 
structures  for  which  the  city  was  so  greatly  re- 
nowned are  attributed  to  him.  Before,  how- 
ever, entering  upon  a description  of  these  co- 
lossal works  we  must  pause  a moment  to  con- 
sider the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  built,  as  it  is  in  these  circumstances 
that  we  find  in  a great  measure  the  true  expla- 
nation of  their  very  peculiar  character. 

Most  of  the  other  great  cities  of  ancient 
times  are  situated  in  localities  where  abundant 
supplies  of  stone  for  building  materials  could 
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easily  !>e  obtained ; as,  for  example,  in  Greece 
marble,  and  in  Egypt  granite  or  porphyry.  To 
quarry  these  stones,  to  shape  them  for  the  pur- 
poses intended,  and  to  transport  them  where 
they  were  to  be  used,  required  of  course  great 
labor,  and  it  was  the  amount  and  necessity  of 
this  labor  that  limited  the  size  of  the  edifices 
reared.  In  Babylon,  however,  the  ease  was 
different.  The  city  lay  in  the  midst  of  a vast 
alluvial  region,  within  which  no  stone  was  to  be 
found.  The  only  way  by  which  such  a mate- 
rial  could  he  procured  was  by  transporting  it  on 
rafts  or  floats  from  a great  distance  up  the 
river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  of  the  plain 
consisted  every  where  of  a soft  and  clayey  allu- 
vion, which  required  only  to  be  cut  out  in  blocks 
and  dried  in  the  sun  to  make  a very  sufficient 
and  easily- managed  material  for  all  sorts  of 
architectural  constructions.  Thus,  while  the 
builders  of  other  cities  were  obliged  to  expend 
great  time  and  labor  iu  procuring  their  mate- 
rials and  shaping  them  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing and  transporting  them  to  the  spot,  the  Bab- 
ylonians found  theirs  ready  at  hand,  wherever 
the  edifice  might  he  which  they  undertook  to 
rear.  The  granite  or  the  marble  used  by  other 
nations  required  to  be  split  ami  hewn  with 
great  labor,  by  means  of  wedges,  hammers,  and 
chisels  ; while  the  Babylonian  brick  could  he 
cut  to  its  shape  by  the  very  spade  with  which 
it  was  taken  from  the  ground.  The.  stone  was 
heavy  too;  the  brick  com paratively  light.  The 
stone  in  being  fitted  to  its  place  was  refractory 
and  unyielding ; the  brick  could  easily  be  shaped 
to  any  angle  or  curve  required.  The  cement, 
moreover,  that  was  required  for  the  stone  was 
produced  at  comparatively  great  expense  both 
of  time  and  labor ; whereas  that  required  for 


the  blocks  of  dried  earth  used  in  the  Babylo- 
nian architecture  consisted  of  a bituminous 
-slime  found  every  where  ready  at  hand  in  the 
localities  in  which  it  was  to  be  used.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was,  that  while  the  build- 
ers of  other  cities  reared  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial, but*  comparatively  small,  structures 
of  grauite  or  marble,  the  Babylonians  piled 
up  enormous  constructions  of  indurated  clay, 
which,  though  comparatively  frail  iu  respect 
to  strength  ami  durability,  were  of  such  pro- 
digious magnitude  and  extent  ns  to  have  filled 
the  world  while  they  existed  with  their  fame. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  walls,  the  col- 
umns, the  arches,  and  the  sculptures  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture  still  stand,  the 
enormous  masses  of  the  Babylonian  masonry 
have  long  since  crumbled  buck  to  earth  again, 
and  exist  now  only  as  grass-covered  mounda 
and  ridges^  which  the  traveler  might  easily  pass 
by  w ithout  suspecting  their  artificial  origin. 

The  foregoing  considerations  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  allowed  to  have  their  proper 
weight  in  modifying  in  some  degree  the  incre- 
dulity with  which  we  should  otherwise  receive 
the  marvelous  accounts  which  ancient  writers 
have  given  tis  of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
the  city.  The  descriptions,  in  fact,  with  w hich 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  geographers  and  his- 
torians are  filled,  in  respect  to  the  extent  and 
the  architectural  magnificence  of  Babylon,  are 
scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  legendary  tales 
relating  to  its  origin.  The  extent  of  the  city 
within  the  walls  was,  as  these  writers  have 
stated,  almost  incredibly  great ; for  they  say 
that  the  sides  of  it  were  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
which  would  make  the  space  included  more 
than  two  hundred  square  miles.  It  is  true 
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that  in  all  the  Oriental  cities  of  those  times 
vast  portions  of  the  ground  inclosed  within  the 
walls  were  appropriated  to  parks,  gardens,  res- 
ervoirs of  water,  and  fields  for  cultivation — in- 
closed for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  securing 
supplies  of  food  for  the  population  in  case  of 
siege ; but  still,  after  giving  all  possible  weight 
to  this  suggestion,  the  dimensions  above  given 
must  be  considered  as  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  city  was  perfectly  symmetrical  and  reg- 
ular in  its  form  and  in  its  plan,  the  smooth  and 
level  character  of  the  ground  greatly  favoring 
such  symmetry  in  the  construction  of  it.  There 
were  twenty-five  streets  traversing  it  from  east 
to  west,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
and  twenty-five  more  from  north  to  south. 
These  streets  of  course  crossed  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  there  was  a gate  at  the  term- 
ination of  each  of  them  in  the  wall  on  either 
side.  Thus  there  were  twenty-five  gktes  in 
each  of  the  four  walls,  making  the  whole  num- 
ber one  hundred. 

The  accounts  given  us  of  the  thickness  and 
height  of  the  walls  are  somewhat  various*  but 
the  lowest  statement  makes  them  of  enormous, 
• if  not  incredible,  dimensions.  The  consider- 
ations, however,  which  we  have  already  ad- 
duced in  respect  to  the  facilities  which  the 
Babylonians  enjoyed  for  giving  a colossal  mag- 
nitude to  their  structures  apply  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  for  the  material 
of  which  they  were  composed  was  taken  from 
the  ground  directly  without  them,  the  exca- 
vation thus  made  forming  the  ditch  or  trench 
necessary  to  complete  the  defenses.  Thus  the 
labor  required  for  rearing  the  walls  was  effect- 
ive in  digging  the  ditches  at  the  same  time. 
The  sides  of  the  ditches  were  lined  with  ma- 
sonry, formed,  like  the  walls  of  the  city,  of 
bricks  and  bitumen;  and  as  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  trenches  must  have  been  propor- 
tional to  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  walls 
— since  ail  the  materials  for  the  walls  were  tak- 
en from  them — the  whole  work  formed  a sys- 
tem of  defense  which  rendered  the  city  almost 
impregnable.  Jr 

The  twenty-five  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles  divided  the  city  into  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  squares.  These  squares 
must  have  been  of  course  immensely  larger 
than  those  formed  by  the  intersection  of  streets 
in  the  modern  cities  both  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
For  since  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city 
was  fifteen  miles,  and  the  number  of  streets 
• dividing  this  space  was  twenty-five,  it  follows 
that  the  squares  must  have  been  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a mile  in  extent  both  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  houses  and  other  edifices  of  the 
city,  moreover,  were  built,  it  was  said,  only  on 
the  margins  of  these  squares  toward  the  street, 
leaving  a very  large  space  in  the  centre  for  gar- 
dens, parks,  lawns,  pleasure-grounds,  and  fields 
for  cultivation. 

The  river  Euphrates  passed  through  the  city, 
flowing  from  north  to  south,  and  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  parts.  There  were  two  royal  pal- 


aces, one  on  each  side  of  the  river.  These 
palaces  were  connected  together  by  a bridge. 
The  palace  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  was  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  that  on 
j the  west  side  was  built  at  a later  period  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  space  inclosed  for  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  old  palace  w*as  two 
miles  square,  while  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
j four  miles  square.  Of  course  such  of  the  streets 
I already  described  as  would  naturally  have  in- 
tersected these  inclosures  were  cut  off,  in  order 
that  the  grounds  pertaining  to  the  royal  resi- 
dences might  remain  entire.  The  banks  of  the 
river  within  the  city,  and  for  two  or  three  miles 
above  and  below,  were  walled  in  by  lines  of  the 
most  substantial  masonry,  in  order  to  confine 
the  water,  in  times  of  inundation,  within  its 
proper  bed.  These  walls  were  carried  up 
above  the  level  of  the  bank,  so  as  to  form  a 
defense  to  the  city  not  only  against  floods,  but 
against  any  possible  attack  of  enemies  ap- 
proaching from  the  river.  In  these  walls,  op- 
posite to  each  street,  was  a brazen  gate,  which, 
being  kept  open  by  day,  afforded  the  people  ac- 
cess to  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  navigation 
or  for  other  uses  of  the  water. 

The  vast  structure  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
which  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  under  the  name  of 
the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  was  really  an 
artificial  mountain — or  meant  to  be  such.  It 
was  built  to  gratify  the  desire  of  a wife  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar named  Amytis,  who,  having  been 
a native  of  a mountainous  countvy  toward  the 
north,  soon  grew  tired  when  she  came  to  Baby- 
lon of  the  level  monotony  of  the  country  there, 
and,  as  young  brides  on  the  Western  prairies  of 
America  often  do  at  the  present  day,  when  they 
remember  the  green  declivities  and  summits, 
and  the  secluded  and  romantic  dells  of  their 
native  New  England,  she  said  to  her  husband 
that  she  longed  for  the  sight  of  a hill.  Her 
husband  therefore  undertook  to  build  her  one. 

The  structure  consisted  of  a series  of  plat- 
forms or  terraces  supported  on  arches  of  ma- 
sonry, placed  one  above  the  other,  and  raised  so 
high  that  the  upper  one  was  above  the  walls  of 
the  city,  so  that  the  spectator  standing  upon  it 
could  not  only  look  down  upon  all  the  streets 
and  squares  and  palaces,  and  gardens  of  the 
town,  but  could  also  extend  his  view  beyond 
the  walls,  and  survey  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  The  several  terraces  were  supported 
on  immense  arches  of  masonry.  The  lateral 
thrust  of  these  arches  was  resisted  by  a solid 
wall  tw’enty-two  feet  thick,  which  bounded  and 
inclosed  the  structure  on  every  side.  The  plat- 
forms covering  the  arches,  and  forming  the  ter- 
races, were  constructed  of  immense  flat  blocks 
of  stone,  cemented  at  the  joints  with  bitumen. 
Above  this  pavement  was  a layer  of  reeds,  and 
then  another  of  bitumen,  upon  which,  at  the  top 
of  all,  was  a flooring  of  brick,  which  formed  the 
upper  surface  of  the  platform.  On  this  founda- 
tion was  laid  a thick  stratum  of  garden-mold, 
deep  enongh  to  afford  support  and  nourishment 
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for  the  largest  trees.  The  gardens  made  upon 
these  terraces  were  laid  out  in  the  most  costly  and 
elegant  manner,  and  were  provided  with  statues 
and  fountains,  and  with  the  choicest  fruits,  and 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees, 
and  parterres  of  brilliant  flowers,  and  seats, 
and  bowers,  and  ornamental  arbors — with  every 
thing,  in  short,  which  the  horticulturists  of  the 
day  could  devise  to  complete  the  attractiveness 
of  the  scene.  The  ascent  from  each  of  these 
terraces  to  the  one  above  it  was  by  a broad  and 
beautiful  flight  of  steps,  and  visitors  who  as- 
cended from  one  to  the  other  found  on  each 
successive  platform  new  and  ever- changing 
beauties,  in  the  varied  arrangement  of  walks 
and  trees  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  in  the  new 
views  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  became 
of  course  wider  and  more  commanding  the  high- 
er they  ascended. 

There  were  spacious  and  airy  apartments 
built  among  the  arches  below,  which  opened 
out  upon  the  successive  terraces.  These  apart- 
ments commanded  very  beautiful  views,  both  of 
the  gardens  before  them  and  of  the  country  be- 
yond. The  interior  of  them  was  splendidly  dec- 
orated, and  they  were  fitted  with  all  necessary 
conveniences  for  serving  refreshments  to  guests, 
and  for  furnishing  them  with  amusements  and 
entertainments  of  every  kind.  On  the  upper 
platform  was  a reservoir  of  water,  supplied  by 
vast  engines  concealed  within  the  structure. 
Pipes  and  other  hydraulic  machinery  conducted 
this  water  to  all  the  lower  terraces,  in  order  to 
supply  the  various  fountains  and  to  irrigate  the 
ground.  In  fact,  so  vast  was  the  extent  and  so 
magnificent  the  decorations  of  this  artificial  hill, 
that  as  long  as  it  endured  it  was  considered,  by 
common  consent,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Another  celebrated  edifice  of  Babylon,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  either  built  or  greatly  enlarged, 
w'as  the  Temple  of  Belus.  It  has  been  very  gen- 
erally supposed  that  this  temple  stood  on  the 
site  originally  occupied  by  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  that  that  ancient  tower  was  in  fact  the 
origin  of  the  later  building.  That  is,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  work  which  the  builders 
of  Babel  abandoned,  as  described  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  was  afterward  resumed  by  some 
king  of  Babylon  and  finished  as  a temple,  and 
that  the  edifice  thus  reared  was  afterward  suc- 
cessively repaired  and  enlarged,  and  even  per- 
haps in  some  cases  essentially  rebuilt,  and  thus 
preserved  until  Nebuchadnezzar’s  day.  As  de- 
scribed by  the  geographers  who  saw  or  heard 
of  it  subsequently  to  that  time,  it  consisted  of  a 
vast  tower  eight  stories  high,  each  upper  story 
being  smaller  in  its  dimensions  than  the  one 
below.  There  was  a winding  staircase  on  the 
outside  to  furnish  the  means  of  ascent  to  the 
various  stories. 

The  upper  platform — the  one  above  the  upper 
story — was  used  as  a religious  observatory,  and 
was  fitted  up  with  the  appliances  necessary  for 
performing  the  astrological  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  in  those  days  were  connected  with  the 


study  of  the  stars.  Beneath  this  platform,  in 
the  several  stories  of  the  edifice  below,  were 
many  large  and  magnificent  apartments,  with 
altars,  images,  utensils  of  gold  and  silver  with- 
out number,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
the  Babylonian  worship.  One  vast  and  splen- 
didly-decorated apartment  contained  an  im- 
mense image  of  the  god,  made  of  gold,  with  an 
altar  and  a table  of  gold  before  it.  In  fact,  ail 
the  furniture  of  this  apartment  was  of  this  pre- 
cious material. 

The  magnitude  which  the  ancient  writers  as- 
cribe to  this  temple,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
public  edifices  of  Babylon,  was  enormous.  The 
lower  tower  was  said  to  be  about  six  hundred 
feet  square  upon  the  ground,  those  above  it 
being  successively  smaller.  Each  story  was 
seventy-five  feet  high,  making  the  height  of  the 
whole  six  hundred  feet.  So  that  the  edifice, 
if  these  dimensions  are  correct,  was  larger  than 
the  greatest  Egyptian  pyramid.  The  treasures 
which  were  contained  in  it,  too,  were  almost  in- 
calculable. The  gold  and  silver  vessels  which 
were  brought  by  Nebuchadnezzar  from  Jerusa- 
lem were  stored  here.  In  fact,  it  was  the  gen- 
eral place  of  deposit  for  all  that  was  most  high-  • 
ly  valued  for  intrinsic  worth,  or  held  most  sa- 
cred from  religious  associations.  The  edifice 
itself,  with  all  that  it  contained,  was  consecrated 
to  the  god  Bel  or  Baal,  the  great  divinity  of 
the  Babylonians. 

A still  more  stupendous,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  less  imposing,  work  than  either  of 
those  already  described  was  said  to  have  been 
executed  at  Babylon.  This  work  was  an  im- 
mense reservoir  excavated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  river  at  some  distance  above  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  surplus  waters  of 
the  river  in  times  of  inundation,  with  a view  of 
distributing  them  again  over  the  land  when,  sub- 
sequently, in  midsummer,  the  streams  had  be- 
come low  and  the  land  was  dry.  This  reser-  " 
voir  was  said  to  be  forty  miles  square,  and  ac- 
cording to  one  authority  thirty-five,  and  to  an- 
other seventy-five  fecttfieep.  That  such  a res- 
ervoir as  this  could  fflwe  been  wholly  made  by 
artificial  excavation  is  of  course  incredible.  The 
story  wifi  be  sufficiently  marvelous  if  we  suppose 
that  some  natural  hollow  or  group  of  hollows, 
formed  perhaps  by  old  deserted  channels  of  the 
river,  w’ere  enlarged  and  thrown  into  one,  and 
then  surrounded  by  dikes  and  embankments,  so 
as  to  form  a very  large,  but  only  partly  arti- 
ficial, receptacle  for  the.  waters  of  the  river. 

It  would  not  be  necessary,  in  fact,  that  the  bot-  - 
tom  of  such  a reservoir  should  be  much  below 
the  ordinary  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river. 

For  the  rise  and  fall  of  such  streams  as  the 
Euphrates  being  very  great,  a reservoir  elevated 
almost  wholly  above  the  ordinary  flow  of  it  would 
be  filled  to  a great  depth  at  the  highest  floods. 

But  to  retain  the  water  thus  raised  a system  of 
embankments,  dikes,  and  gateways  of  the  most 
massive  and  substantial  character  would  be  re- 
quired, as  well  as  locks  and  sluices  and  canals 
of  the  most  complicated  and  costly  construction, 
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to  distribute  the  supply  thus  laid  up  in  store 
over  the  country  again  in  the  season  of  drought. 

Thus,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  undertook  and 
executed  the  most  gigantic  works  for  the  em- 
bellishment and  defense  of  the  capital,  he  adopt- 
ed very  efficient  measures,  and  carried  them  into 
effect  on  a very  extended  Beale,  for  increasing 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  country  around  and  the 
facilities  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  it, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  was  only  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  these  agricultural  labors  that  the  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur  which  he  had  imparted 
to  the  city  could  be  long  sustained.  He  built 
embankments  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers 
wherever  there  were  low  lands  which  were  liable 
to  be  overflowed  in  times  of  inundation.  He 
intersected  the  country  with  a perfect  net-work 
of  canals,  some  of  which  were  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  others  for  draining  or 
irrigation.  The  largest  of  these  canals  were 
made  to  connect  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates, 
so  that  merchants  might  pass  freely  from  one 
river  to  the  other,  and  the  various  products 
of  the  vast  countries  watered  by  both  streams 
might  be  brought  to  the  capital.  Others  were 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  away  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  river  in  inundations ; others  still 
served  as  drains  for  marshes  and  low  lands,  be- 
ing kept  closed  by  locks  in  times  of  flood,  and 
opened  again  when  the  river  channels  were  low, 
to  allow  of  the  egress  of  the  water  which  had 
accumulated  on  the  lands  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  rainy  season.  By  these  and  simi- 
lar means  the  river,  which,  if  it  had  been  left  to 
itself,  would  have  been  continually  impeding  the 
success  of  the  husbandman,  or  contracting  the 
limits  of  his  field  of  labor,  was  not  only  de- 
prived of  its  power  to  do  injury,  but  made  the 
means  of  developing  to  an  enormous  extent  the 
natural  resources  of  the  land. 

All  these  works  have  long  since  gone  entire- 
ly to  decay.  The  embankments  are  under- 
mined and  broken  down,  the  canals  are  choked 
op,  the  locks  and  dams  are  all  in  ruins.  The 
river  has  regained  full  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  no  longer  confining  itself  to  its  proper 
bed,  spreads  lawlessly  over  the  land  at  every 
overflow ; and  even  when  afterwar<rtt  subsides 
and  returns  again  to  its  own  natural  channels, 
it  leaves  vast  surfaces  submerged,  converting 
them  into  morasses  and  fens  from  which  man 
is  excluded,  and  where  only  the  worst  of  wild 
beasts  and  of  venomous  reptiles  can  find  a 
habitation. 

Yet  Nebuchadnezzar,  while  he  lived,  kept 
this  vast  hydraulic  system — the  greatest,  prob- 
ably, that  human  engineers  have  ever  planned 
—in  perfect  repair,  and  the  whole  country  was 
transformed  by  it  into  a garden.  He  reigned 
forty -five  years — more  than  half  the  whole 
period  of  the  Jewish  captivity.  It  was  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  that,  under  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  he  suffered  that  extraordinary  fit 
of  sickness  or  insanity,  the  circumstances  of 
*hich  are  detailed  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Daniel,  when  u he  was  driven  from  men,  and 


did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  tra  his  hairs  were 
grown  like  eagles’  feathers,  and  his  nails  like 
birds’  claws.” — Daniel , iv.  33.  Not  long  after 
his  recovery  from  this  sickness  he  died,  and  his 
son  Evil-Merodach  reigned  in  his  stead. 

There  were  two  Hebrew  kings  captive  in 
Babylon  during  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar — 
Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah.  Jehoiachin  was  tak- 
en captive  first,  as  we  have  already  related. 

The  event  occurred  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  reign.  Afterward  Zedekiah, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  king  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the«place  of  Jehoiachin,  having  re- 
belled, he  was  attacked  and  conquered  in  his 
turn,  as  we  have  also  already  related,  and  hav- 
ing been  condemned  to  have  his  sons  killed  in 
his  presence,  and  then  to  have  his  eyes  put  out, 
he  was  sent  in  that  condition  in  chains  to  Bab- 
ylon, to  be  confined  there  in  a dungeon — a dun- 
geon very  probably  of  the  same  prison  where 
his  predecessor  was  lying. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  ultimate  fate  of 
Zedekiah.  He  doubtless  died  in  his  prison,  and 
probably  during  the  lifetime  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. His  fate  was  predicted  by  Ezekiel,  in  a 
prophecy  which  is  considered  as  a remarkable 
example  of  the  minute  particularity  with  which 
even  the  most  extraordinary  details  of  future 
events  were  sometimes  foretold  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets: 

41 1 will  bring  him  to  Babylon,  to  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans.  Yet  he  shall  not  see  it,  though  he  shall 
die  there.” 

The  lot  of  Jehoiachin  was  less  unhappy  than 
that  of  his  *uncle  Zedekiah.  It  is  true  he  re- 
mained in  captivity  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  he  was  released  immedi- 
ately afterward.  The  story  is  that  during  the 
time  of  Nebnchadnezzar’s  sickness  Evil-Mero- 
dach  acted  as  regent  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  he  greatly  abused  the  power 
thus  intrusted  to  him.  Nebuchadnezzar,  ac- 
cordingly, when  he  recovered  and  resumed  the 
throne,  was  sO  much  displeased  with  what  Evil- 
Merodach  had  done  that  he  ordered  him  to  be 
seized  and  shut  up  in  prison,  and  that  while 
thus  confined  Evil-Merodach  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Hebrew  king  and  formed  a strong 
attachment  for  him.  Accordingly,  when  he 
subsequently  recovered  his  liberty,  and  on  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  to  the 
fhrone,  he  remembered  his  fellow-captive,  and 
ordered  him  not  only  to-  be  immediately  re- 
leased, but  to  be  treated  afterward  with,  distin- 
guished consideration  and  honor.  Tlie  fact 
that  Evil-Merodach  thns  released  and  honored 
Jehoiachin  is  stated  in  sacrecfbistory  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

“And  it  came  to  pass  In  the  eeven-and-thirtleth 
year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in 
the  twelfth  month,  on  the  seven-and-twentieth  day  of 
the  month,  that  Evil-Merodach  king  of  Babylon  In 
the  year  that  he  began  to  reign  did  lift  np  the  head 
of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah  out  of  prison ; and  he 
spake  kindly  to  him,  and  set  hls  throne  above  the 
throne  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him  in  Babylon ; 
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corroborate*  and  confirms  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative.  Nabonadnis,  it  is  said*  tv  as  a 
very  weak-minded  and  efleminnte  man,  and  w as 
accustomed  to  neglect  the  atfairs  of  his  govern- 
ment altogether,  leaving  them  entirety  in  the 
hands  of  the  queen  Nitocris,  his  mother,  who 
was  of  a masculine  spirit,  and  as  wise  and  en- 
ergetic in  her  character  ns  her  son  was  indolent 
and  weak.  While  Cyrus  was  gradually  extend- 
ing his  conquests  over  all  other  parts  of  Asi.% 
and  threatening  to  attack  Babylon  in  the  end, 
the  work  of  completing  the  defenses  of  the  city 
and  preparing  it  to  resist  such  an  enemy  wa# 
left  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Nitocris.  She 
set  herself  energetically  at  work  to  carry  out  to 
full  completeness  and  perfection  the  great  con- 
structions which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  begun, 
and  to  put  them  all  in  perfect  order  for  defense. 
In  doing  this  it  w as  necessary  to  turn  the  course 
of  the  river  where  it  flowed  through  the  city, 
which  \vas*done  by  means  of  vast  canals  opened 
in  such  directions  as  to  lend  the  water  awny  to 
other  channels.  The  bed  of  the  river,  where  it 
passed  through  the  city,  was  thus  laid  nearly 
dry,  and  this  enabled  the  laborers  to  w ork  more 
conveniently  at  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
which  lined  the  banks  of  it,  and  to  strengthen 
them  w herever  any  additional  security  was  re- 
quired. Nitocris  took  advantage,  too,  of  this 
state  of  the  river  to  excavate  a passage  below 
the  bed  of  it,  from  one  side  of  it  to  tluj  other, 
in  order  to  form  a subterranean,  or  rather  a sub- 
aqueous, gallon'  to  connect  the  two  royal  pal- 
aces, w hich,  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
hud  before  been  precluded  from  all  means  of 
communication  except  by  the  bridge.  This 
passage,  after  the  excavation  was  completed, 
was  arched  over,  and  then  the  waters  of  the 
river,  when  they  were  at  length  admitted, 


and  changed  his  prison-garments;  and  he  did  eat 
bread  continually  before  him  all  the  dayt  of  his  life. 
And  his  allowance  was  a continual  allowance  giveu 
him  of  the  king,  o dally  rate  for  every  day,  all  the  days 
of  his  life.4*—  i xxv.  2T-3U. 

The  Hebrews  were  finally  released  from  their 
captivity  in  Babylon  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
quest of  that  city  by  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  memorable  events  in 
the  history  of  Babylon,  so  far  as  records  of  its 
history  remain,  are  the  sieges  which  it  suffered 
successively,  first  from  Cyrus  and  afterward 
from  Darius,  kings  of  Persia,  The  siege  and 
capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus  took  place  toward 
the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  captivity. 
It  was,  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
changes  which  resulted  from  the  fall  of  the  city 
into  Cyrus's  hands  that  the  Hebrew  captives 
were  released  aud  allowed  to  refnrn.to  their  na- 
tive land. 

The  hist  of  the  Babylonian  kings — that  is,  the 
one  during  whose  reign  the  city  was  taken  by 
Cvrus — is  called  in  the  Scriptures  Belshazzar. 
The  secular  historians  speak  of  the  last  Baby- 
lonian king  under  the  name  of  Nahomujius. 
Nabonadius  and  Belshazzar  are  therefore  suff- 
posed  to  be  the  same.* 

A very  important  circumstance  is  stated  by 
the  amfent  historians  in  respect  to  Nabonadius, 
which  corresponds  in  a peculiar  and  striking 
manner  with  one* of  the  incidents  related  in  the 
Scriptures  in  reference  to  Belshazzar,  and  thus 


• Nothing  Is  more  common  than  such  a diversity  ns 
this  in  the  names  by  which  the  writers  of  different 
ages  and  ontlousin  ancient  times  designated  the  ajwtrc 
great  personage*.  This  last  king  of  the  Babylonian# 
La  called  by  different  authorities  Nabonadius,  Nab*>n- 
idochus,  Naboandcius,  etc.  Josephus  states  distinctly 
that  be  was  the  same  with  Belshazzar. 
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flowed  over  it.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  water’s  percolating  through  the  masonry  of 
the  arch,  nnder  the  immense  pressure  to  which 
it  would  be  subjected,  Nitocris  covered  the  arch, 
it  was  said,  with  a stratum  of  bituminous  cement 
six  feet  thick. 

Of  course  when  these  and  the  various  other 
works  which  Nitocris  undertook  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  it  flowed 
through  the  city,  were  Anally  completed,  the 
canals  by  means  of  which  the  water  had  been 
drawn  away  while  the  constructions  were  in 
progress  were  closed,  and  the  stream  returned 
to  its  original  channel. 

Nitocris  continued  to  have  the  chief  charge 
of  the  government  of  Babylon  until  the  time 
when  Cyrus  came  to  besiege  it,  and  she,  os  is 
supposed,  was  the  queen  who  is  referred  to  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  as  having  come  into  the  ban- 
quet-room and  recommended  the  sending  for 
Daniel  to  interpret  the  writing  on  the  wall,  on 
the  night  that  Babylon  was  taken  and  Belshaz- 
zar slain. 

The  manner  in  which  Cyrus  gained  entrance 
to  the  city  is  well  known.  He  turned  away  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  marched  his  troops  in, 
in  the  night,  along  the  bec^of  the  stream.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  end  of  two  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  siege  that  he 
resorted  to  this  manoeuvre.  .When  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  first  advanced  against 
Babylon  Belshazzar  went  out  to  meet  him.  A 
battle  was  fought  and  Belshazzar  was  defeated. 
Of  course,  after  such  a defeat,  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  retreat  to  the  city  and  shut  him- 
self up  within  the  walls.  Here  he  felt  very  se- 
cure— for  the  walls,  if  they  approached  in  any 
degree  tq,  the  extent  which  the  ancient  writers 
attributed  to  them,  must  have  comprised  so 
large  a tract  of  country  that  Belshazzar  must 
have  considered  it  quite  a little  kingdom,  rather 
than  merely  a city,  which  was  included  within 
their  circuit ; and  the  defenses,  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  commenced  and  Nitocris  had  fin- 
ished them,  were  of  such  enormous  magnitude 
and  strength  as  to  be  justly  deemed  almost  im- 
pregnable. The  walls  were  very  thick  and 
very  high.  They  were  surrounded  with  ditches 
very  deep  and  wide,  and  filled  with  water.  The 
stores  of  provisions  laid  up  in  anticipation  of  a 
riege  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  population 
for  many  years ; and  then,  besides  all  this,  the 
extent  of  land  included  within  the  line  of  the 
fortifications  was  so  great  that  the  tillage  of 
what  w'as  unoccupied  by  buildings  would  great- 
ly add  to  the  resources  of  the  city  for  food.  In 
a word,  Belshazzar  despised  the  idea  of  danger, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  feasting  and  pleasure, 
while  surrounded  and  shut  in  by  the  Persian 
armies,  just*as  he  would  have  done  in  any  ordi- 
nary time  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Cyrus  continued  his  siege  for  two  years  with- 
out apparently  making  any  progress  whatever 
toward  gaining  his  end.  He  at  one  time  at- 
tempted to  out-top  the  walls  of  the  city  by  means 
of  very  lofty  wooden  towers  which  he  erected 
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near  them,  in  order  that  his  archers  might  have 
a commanding  position  for  shooting  at  the  men 
on  the  ramparts,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  shelter 
and  protect  the  men  employed  to  work  the  bat- 
tering-rams. The  timber  which  he  used  for 
these  towers  was  obtained  from  groves  of  palm- 
trees,  which  trees  grew,  it  was  said,  in  that 
country,  at  that  time,  to  the  height  of  a hundred 
feet.  All  these  constructions  w’ere,  however, 
of  no  avail.  The  Babylonians  on  the  ramparts 
could  not  be  reached  effectively  by  missiles  from 
the  towers,  and  no  engines  could  be  construct- 
ed of  sufficient  power  to  make — at  the  distance 
at  which  it  was  necessary  to  work  them — any 
considerable  impression  on  the  masonry.  In 
fact,  the  Babylonian  soldiers  from  the  top  of 
the  walls  ridiculed  and  scoffed  at  their  enemies 
while  they  were  engaged  in  these  futile  efforts, 
and  felt  no  fear. 

At  length  the  idea  was  conceived  by  some 
of  Cyrus’s  engineers  of  getting  into  the  city  by 
the  bed  of  the  river — the  water  to  be  first,  in  a 
great  measure,  drawn  off  from  the  channel.  To 
effect  this  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  employ 
the  old  canals  again  which  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Nitocris  had  used  in  their  operations.  They 
had  laid  the  bed  of  the  river  dry  to  enable  them 
to  construct  works  for  keeping  a besieging  ene- 
my out ; and  now  the  very  apparatus  which 
they  had  prepared  for  this  end  the  besieging 
enemy  himself  was  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  bed  of  the  river  dry  in  order  to  get 
in. 

This  plan  was  carried  successfully  into  exe- 
cution. After  making  all  the  necessary  prep- 
arations beforehand  in  a very  secret  manner, 
so  as  not  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans to  their  designs,  and  stationing,  a sufficient 
number  of  men  at  all  the  points  wfhere  the  op- 
erations of  closing  up  the  channels  leading  to 
the  city,  and  opening  others  to  convey  the  wa- 
ter away,  were  to  be  performed,  the  signal  for 
commencing  the  work  was  given  at  the  appoint- 
ed time.  The  night  was  the  time  chosen  for 
the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  in  the  evening  as  soon  as  it  was 
sufficiently  dark  to  conceal  the  movements  of 
the  men.  The  measure  was  perfectly  success- 
ful. The  water  wa^  diverted  so  completely 
into  the  new  passngdEthat  were  opened  for  it 
that  before  midnight  the  water  had  subsided 
sufficiently  in  the  river  to  allow  the  troops  to 
march  down  along  its  bed.  Cyrus  did  not  wait 
for  the  water  to  subside  entirely,  but  gave  the 
order  to  march  in  as  soon  as  it  was  low  enough 
to  be  fordable.  A part  of  his  army  entered  at 
the  lower  side  of  the  city,  and  a part  at  the  up- 
per side.  The  troops  ascended  from  the  river 
into  the  Btreets  by  means  of  the  river-side  gates, 
which,  it  is  said,  had  been  left  unguarded,  and 
thus  gained  possession  of  the  city.  Both  de- 
tachments advanced  toward  the  royal  palaces, 
which  were  situated  in  the  of  the  city, 

and  soon  met  there.  The  guards  were  sur- 
prised, and  made  no  attempt  at  resistance.  The 
palaces  were  taken  by  assault.  The  king  was 
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slain  in  the  midst  of  his  carousals,  and  the  city 
gave  itself  up  without  any  conditions  or  reserve 
wholly  to  the  conqueror. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  ancient  his- 
torian has  given  us  of  the  siege  and  taking  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus.  That  the  account  should 
be  literally  true — the  dimensions  of  the  city  be- 
ing such  ns  they  represent  them — appears  very 
difficult  to  believe.  A single  night  would  not 
seem  to  afford  time  enough  for  such  a series  of 
operations  in  the  cose  a city  of  such  enor- 
mous magnitude.  From  the  place  where  the 
water  was  turned  off  down  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  city,  where  one  detachment  of  Cyrus’s  army 
is  alleged  to  have  entered,  could  not  have  been 
less  than  twenty  miles,  and  three  or  four  hours 
would  scarcely  seem  sufficient  lor  allowing  the 
water  to  flow  off  no  ns  to  produce  the  necessary 
subsidence  throughout  so  Jong  a portion  of  the 
channel,  even  if  we  suppose  the  work  of  open- 
ing the  side-trenches  and  closing  up  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  to  have  been  perf  ormed  at 
once.  But  this  work  could  not  but  have  re- 
quired a considerable  time.  Then  the  distance 
from  the  openings  in  the  walls  where  the  river 
entered  and  where  it  left  the  city  to  the  pal- 
ace gates  must  have  been  at  least  five  miles; 
and  to  traverse  this  distance,  a considerable 


portion  of  which  was  to  be  passed  by  wading 
through  the  mud  and  water  which  remained  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  must  have  occupied,  one 
would  suppose,  many  hours.  On  the  whole, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  hydraulic  works  which  surround- 
ed it,  must  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  iu 
the  descriptions  which  these  ancient  writers 
have  given  of  them,  if  the  story'  which  they  re- 
late of  its  capture  is  strictly  and  literally  true. 

Boon  after  Cyrus  had  gained  possession  of 
Babylon  he  issued  a decree  liberating  the  Jews 
from  their  bondage,  and  allowing  them  to  return 
to  their  native  country,  and  to  rebnild  their  an- 
cient capital,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  de- 
stroyed- In  consequence  of  this  decree  the 
Jews  assembled  to  the  number  of  about  fifty 
thousand  from  all  the  country  about  Babylon, 
and  putting  themselves  under  the  charge  of 
Zerubbabel,  the  grandson  vf  Jehoiadun,  the 
former  king,  and  Joshua  the  high-priest,  they 
returned,  a vast  body  of  emancipaf%d  slaves,  to 
their  proper  home.  Cyrus  at  the  same  time  is- 
sued a decree  authorizing  and  promoting  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  ut  Jerusalem,  and  restor- 
ing all  the  snored  vessels  and  utensils  which  had 
been  taken  thence.  Thus  the  injury  which  had 
been  done  to  the  Hebrew  people  by  their  ford- 
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ble  abduction  and  their  long  captivity  was  as  far  he  conceived  and  execttted  a very  extraordinary 
as  possible  repaired.  Babylon  itself,  however,  stratagem  for  delivering  it  into  Darius’s  hands, 
did  not  rise  again  to  its  former  grandeur.  Cy-  First,  taking  a sword,  he  cut  and  mutilated 
rus  did  not  restore  the  dykes  and  embankments  himself  in  a manner  too  shocking  to  be  panic- 
which  he  had  broken  down  in  order  to  draw  ularly  described,  and  then,  bursting  away  from 
away  the  water  from  the  river.  The  conse-  the  camp  of  the  Persians  on  the  side  toward  the 
quence  was  that  vast  tracts  of  land  were  over-  city,  he  ran  across  the  vacant  space  which  sep- 
flowed  and  convened  into  morasses  and  fens,  arated  the  camp  from  the  walls,  followed  for 
and  the  inhabitants  in  consequence  driven  away  a little  way  by  pretended  pursuers.  When  he 
from  them.  The  walls,  too,  of  the  city,  and  of  reached  the  gate  he  begged  for  admission.  The 
the  magnificent  edifices  within  it,  which  had  soldiers  opened  the  gate  and  let  him  come  in. 
been  greatly  injured  during  the  siege  and  at  His  face  was  horribly  mutilated,  and*  the  other 
the  assault,  were  not  rebuilt  again.  In  fact,  parts  of  his  body  were  covered  with  wounds, 
Babylon  had  received  a blow  from  which  it  which  were  profusely  bleeding.  His  dress  and 
never  recovered.  demeanor,  however,  showed  him  to  be  a man 

About  a quarter  of  a century  after  the  sub-  of  high  rank  in  the  Persian  army,  and  he  was 
jection  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  the  Persian  do-  accordingly  at  once  taken  to  the  head-quarters 
minion  the  people  of  the  city  planned  a revolt,  of  the  Babylonian  commander, 
which  in  the  end  was  the  means  of  overwhelm-  He  stated  here  that  he  was  one  of  Darius’s 
ing  them  with  new  and  very  terrible  calamities,  generals,  and  had  held  a very  high  command 
This  revolt  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Darius  in  the  besieging  army,  but  that  in  consequence 
Ae  Great.  The  Babylonians,  in  thus  attempt-  of  some  wholly  unjust  accusation  he  had  been 
ing  to  free  themselves  from  the  Persian  domin-  severely  scourged,  and  then  barbarously  muti- 
ion,  took  advantage  of  a time  when  the  govern-  lated,  by  the  orders  of  Darius.  He  considered 
ment  was  unsettled,  and  the  attention  of  the  his  allegiance  to  Darius  as  forever  terminated 
reigning  sovereign  w'as  engaged  by  certain  dif-  by  his  having  been  made  to  suffer  such  indig- 
ficulties  in  which  he  was  involved  at  Susa,  his  nities,  and  he  was  ready  to  enter  at  once  into 
capital,  which  they  thought  would  deprive  him  the  service  of  the  Babylonians,  and  to  place  all 
of  the  power  of  acting  efficiently  against  them,  his  military  skill  and^is  knowledge  of  Darius's 
They  went  to  work  very  deliberately,  it  seems,  arrangements  and  pSns  entirely  at  their  dis- 
in  forming  their  plans.  They  employed  four  posal. 

years  in  collecting  and  laying  up  stores  of  pro-  The  Babylonians  gladly  accepted  this  offer, 
visions  in  the  city.  They  repaired  the  defenses,  and  gave  him  a command.  In  the  exercise  of 
so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  it ; they  this  command  he  evinced  so  much  zeal  and 
made  extensive  arrangements  for  bringing  all  ability,  and  he  was  so  successful,  too,  in  the  nu- 
the  tillable  land  in  the  city  into  the  highest  state  merous  subordinate  conflicts  which  he  planned 
of  cultivation,  so  as  to  increase  as  much  as  pos-  and  executed  by  sallies  from  the  walls,  that  he 
able  the  means  of  adding  to  their  supplies  of  soon  acquired  great  influence  and  ascendency 
sustenance  from  that  source  when  the  city  should  in  the  Babylonian  camp.  These  conflicts  had 
be  invested ; in  a word,  they  made  the  most  ex-  indeed  all  been  previously  concerted  between 
tensive  and  complete  preparations  in  their  pow-  him  and  Darius,  and  exposed  points  were  left 
er,  and  provided  themselves,  as  they  supposed,  purposely  unguarded,  in  order  to  insure  the  suc- 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  the  whole  popu-  cess  of  them.  But  to  the  Babylonians  the  suc- 
lation  of  the  city  for  a great  number  of  years.  cess  w’hich  Zopyrus  met  with  seemed  due  wholly 
When  all  was  ready  they  made  an  open  re-  to  his  military  skill,  his  local  knowledge  of 
volt,  and  bid  the  Persian  government  defiance.  Darius’s  camp,  and  his  burning  thirst  for  re- 
Darius  immediately  hastened  the  settlement  venge.  In  a word,  the  Babylonian  leaders  soon 
of  his  difficulties  at  Susa,  and  marched  againftt  began  to  place  tbeir  chief  reliance  upon  Zopyrus, 
the  rebels  with  an  immense  army.  He  invested  and  to  raise  him  to  higher  and  higher  posts  of 
the  city  closely  on  every  side.  He  made  vari-  duty.  At  length,  when  he  had  got  the  power 
ous  assaults  upon  the  fortifications,  but  without  fully  into  his  hands,  he  opened  the  gates  one 
success.  The  walls  w ere  too  thick  and  high,  night  to  a large  detachment  of  the  Persian  army 
the  ditches  were  too  deep,  and  the  gates  were  that  had  been  stationed  near  it  for  the  purpose, 
too  strong.  He  found  that  he  could  accomplish  and  the  city  was  taken. 

nothing  by  force,  and  the  arrangements  which  Darius  employed  his  troops  for  some  time 
the  garrison  had  made  for  sustaining  a long  siege  after  Babylon  fell  into  his  hands  in  demolish- 
were  so  extensive  and  complete  that  it  is  very  ing  the  fortifications.  He  broke  down  the  gates, 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  finally  com-  filled  up  the  ditches,  and  made  extensive  breach- 
pelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  city  es  in  the  walls,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possi- 
altogether,  had  he  not  finally  succeeded  in  gain-  bility  of  the  Babylonians  defending  themselves 
ing  admission  for  his  troops  by  means  of  the  in  the  case  of  another  revolt.  Thus  the  result 
very  extraordinary  stratagem  of  Zopyrus.  of  this  disastrous  rebellion  was  to  carry  the 

jSopyrus  was  one  of  Darius’s  generals.  When  doomed  city  forward  a long  way  on  its  road  to 
Slength,  after  the  siege  had  continued  for  near-  ruin. 

ly  two  years  without  any  progress  whatever  hav-  The  downward  progress  of  the  city,  however, 
mg  been  made  toward  the  reduction  of  the  city,  was  not  without  its  alternations  of  revival  and 
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hope.  On  one  occasion  there  seemed  to  be, 
for  a brief  period,  quite  a bright  prospect  that 
Babylon  was  to  rise  from  its  ruins,  and  resume 
once  more  its  ancient  power  and  splendor.  This 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  to  the  cify,  in  the 
midst  of  his  conquests  in  Asia.  He  resolved 
to  make  Babylon  his  capital,  and  thus  constitute 
it  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  In  fulfillment 
of  this  design  he  made  enormous  preparations 
for  repairing  the  mischiefs  which  time  and  the 
devastations  of  war  had  worked  upon  the  great 
constructions  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  went 
himself  personally  up  the  river  to  inspect  the 
canals  and  the  other  hydraulic  machinery  for* 
regulating  the  supply  of  water  for  the  surround- 
ing country.  Seeing  that  these  works  might  be 
repaired,  and  that  vast  tracts  of  country  which 
had  been  converted  into  bogs  and  morasses  by 
the  derangement  of  them  might  be  reclaimed 
by  repairing  them,  he  immediately  made  ar- 
rangements for  putting  an  enormous  number  of 
laborers  upon  the  work.  He  also  formed  ex- 
tensive plans  for  repairing  the  great  edifices 
within  the  city.  The  Temple  of  Belus  had  been 
destroyed  by  Xerxes,  some  years  before,  in  an 
attempt- which,  he  made  to  change  the  religion 
of  the  Babylonians.  Alexander  determined  to 
rebuild  it.  The  magnitode  of  this  structure  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  met  that  the  first  thing 
which  Alexander  did,  in  attempting  its  restora- 
tion, was  to  set  ten  thousand  men  at  work  to 
remove  the  ddbris  and  the  ruins  which  Xerxes 
had  made  in  his  attempt  to  demolish  it,  in  or- 
der that  what  remained  might  be  cleared  from 
rubbish  and  brought  to  view,  and  the  work  of 
rebuilding  be  commenced  upon  it.  These  men 
had  worked  two  months  without  making  any 
very  perceptible  progress,  when  the  operation 
was  suddenly  suspended,  and  with  it  all  the 
other  plans  of  the  youthful  conqueror,  by  his 
sudden  death.  By  this  event  all  hope  that  the 
mighty  city  would  be  restored  to  her  pristine 
grandeur  was  forever  blasted,  and  thenceforth 
in  wealth  and  population  and  power  she  slow- 
ly wasted  away,  without  any  interruption  to  the 
steady  progress  of  her  decline,  for  a thousand 
years. 

During  this  period  we  have  no  accounts  of 
the  condition  of  the  city  except  the  brief  notices 
given  at  distant  intervals  by  such  travelers  from 
the  Western  world  as  chanced,  in  their  Eastern 
roamings,  to  visit  the  spot.  These  travelers 
sometimes  in  their  narratives  made  brief  allu- 
sions to  the  condition  of  the  decaying  city  at 
the  periods  when  they  severally  visited  it,  and 
by  means  of  these  memorials  we  are  enabled  to 
trace,  in  some  degree,  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  change.  There  was  one  time  when — the 
vast  space  inclosed  within  the  walls  having 
nearly  lost  its  inhabitants,  while  yet  the  walls 
themselves  had  not  entirely  fallen  into  decay — 
the  site  of  the  city  was  converted  into  a royal 
park  and  hunting-ground.  For  this  purpose 
the  breaches  in  the  w'alls  were  closed  so  far  as 
was  necessary  to  confine  the  wild  beasts  with 


which  the  ground  was  to  be  stocked,  and  groves 
and  forests  were  planted  to  serve  them  for 
places  of  retreat  and  concealment.  Thus  the 
prediction  of  Isaiah  that  Babylon  should  be- 
come the  habitation  of  beasts  was  most  strik- 
ingly fulfilled : 

“ Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ; and  their 
houses  shall  be  full  of  dolefhl  creatures;  and  owls 
shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  deso- 
late houses,  and  dragonB  in  their  pleasant  palaces: 
and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not 
be  prolonged.”— /aoioA,  xiil.  21,  22. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen 
centuries,  the  time  arrived  when  modern  trav- 
elers began  to  penetrate  the  vast  deserts  which 
•nviron  the  ancient  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
domains,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
out  the  spot  where  the  vast  metropolis  stood, 
and  of  exploring  the  ruint  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  hundred  years  many  such  tourists 
have  visited  the  site,  and  several  of  them  have 
minutely  described  all  that  now  remains  there. 
These  descriptions  are  substantially  the  same. 

In  descending  the  river  from  the  region  of 
Nineveh  the  traveler  usually  makes  a voyage 
upon  a raft.  These  rafts  are  constructed  of 
inflated  skins.  They  are  covered  with  a plat- 
form of  reeds,  upon  which,  as  upon  a floor,  a 
small  tent  is  erected  to  shelter  the  passengers 
from  the  sun  and  the  rain.  These  rafts  are 
brought  down  the  rivers  mainly  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  being  guided  in  their  course,  and 
also  in  some  degree  propelled,  by  the  oars  of 
the  boatmen.  They  are  never  navigated  back 
against  the  stream,  but  are  taken  to  pieces 
when  the  downward  voyage  is  ended,  and  the 
skins — the  air  being  first  pressed  out  of  them 
— are  loaded  upon  the  backs  of  camels  or 
mules,  and  taken  up  the  stream  again  along 
the  shore. 

Most  persons,  however,  in  visiting  Babylon 
approach  it  by  land  from  Bagdad,  which  city 
lies  directly  north  of  it  upon  the  Tigris.  In 
these  land-journeys  the  tourist,  dressed  in  the 
Arab  costume,  rides  upon  a camel,  which  kneels 
upon  the  ground  to  receive  him.  The  country 
i$  level  and  monotonous,  though  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  the  remains  of  ancient  ca- 
nals, and  rendered  impassable  in  many  places 
by  the  morasses  which  are  formed  by  the  wa- 
ters that  are  conveyed  through  the  ancient 
sluiceways  into  the  surrounding  country.  Here 
and  there  is  seen  a small  village,  a grove  of 
palms,  an  Arab  encampment,  or  a khan ; but 
the  whole  region  wears  in  general  a desolate 
and  forsaken  air. 

At  length,  on  drawing  near  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  the  attention  of  the  traveler  is  at- 
tracted to  a lofty  mound,  which  is  seen  rising 
from  the  -plain  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  observer,  and  appearing  at  first 
like  a natural  hill.  On  approaching  it  neaftk 
however,  its  flat,  table-like  top,  and  the  appff£ 
ance  here  and  there  of  angles  and  perpendicu- 
lar sides,  indicate  its  artificial  character.  On 
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drawing  nearer  to  it  the  ruins  of  great  em- 
bankments are  seen  around  it,  and  the  remains 
of  ancient  walls  and  canals.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous mound  of  Babel,  or  Mujelibe  as  it  is  now 
called.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  great  Temple  of  Belus.  Its  sides  are  fur- 
rowed with  ravines  formed  by  the  rains,  and 
Tarious  openings  have  been  made  into  it  at 
different  periods,  some  by  Arab  workmen  in 
search  of  building  materials  for  modern  dwell- 
ings, and  others  by  the  direction  of  travelers, 
with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  constituency  of 
the  mighty  mass.  These  excavations  bring  to 


view  immense  quantities  of  bricks  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  with  here  and  there  long  lines 
of  wails  and  passages  leading  to  subterranean 
chambers,  which  have  been  used  in  modern 
times  for  places  of  sepulture. 

But  to  describe  at  length  the.  various  articles 
which  have  been  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  would  extend  the  paper  to  an  unwar- 
rantable length.  Mr.  Layard,  in  his  admira- 
ble works  on  this  subject,  has  furnished  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  de- 
scribe the  rise  and  growth  and  fall  and  decline 
of  one  of  the  greatest  capitals  of  antiquity. 


FANCY. 


Oh,  sweet  Fancy,  let  me  know 
If  by  any  rhyme  or  reason 
I can  woo  you,  fbat  you  blow 
In  my  garden  every  season! 

Tell  me  what  the  soil  you  need, 

What  cool  showers,  what  April  weather ; 
If  like  any  common  seed 

Yon  put  up  a pale  green  feather? 
Though  a hundred  years  are  vaunted 
To  perfect  the  aloe  flower, 

You,  dear  Fancy,  most  undaunted, 

Bloom  a hundred  times  an  hour. 

And  though  bay-leaves  crown  the  bravo 
While  the  myrtle’s  for  the  poet, 

Plant  immortal,  I would  crave 
Seed  of  thee  that  I might  sow  it 
Broadcast,  round  my  wicket-gate, 

Ull — wide-spreading,  multiplying, 

Ingress  to  dull  care  denying — 

I might  sit  the  world  defying, 

Though  my  mood,  my  state  belying, 
Learning  gayly  how  to  wait. 

Hark!  through  all  the  crystal  pauses 
Breaks  the  treble  of  thy  leaves; 
Silverest  of  silvery  noises, 

Tapping  at  my  cottage  eaves, 

When  the  wandering  winds  are  tired — 
Till  one  more  than  half  believes, 

Sighs  some  weary-hearted  Dryad 
Whom  the  daily  sun  deceives. 

Yet  when  morn  is  just  beginning 
To  foretell  its  grand  surprise, 

Through  thy  boughs  what  chorus  ringing, 
What  chatoyant  splendors  winging — 
Splendors  caught  from  sunrise  skies, 
Wedded  with  celestial  singing — 

Singing  birds  of  Paradise. 

For  me,  never,  never  lonely 
Days  nor  nights,  if  thou  wilt  only 
Not  delay  thy  spring-tide  budding, 

Nor  forget  the  June-day  flooding 
Of  my  ways  with  subtlest  fragrance, 
Calling  home  the  winged  vagrants 
That  from  memory  vanished  qnite 
Oat*  of  hearing,  out  of  sight, 

Losing  in. the  uncertain  distance 
Claim  to  true  shape  or  existence. 


Through  thy  tendrils,  sky-aspiring, 
Leaving  little  for  desiring, 

Let  me  hear  the  tempest’s  choiring, 
Mellowed  to  the  flute’s  respiring: 

Let  the  sunbeam’s  warm  embrace 
With  thy  being  interlace, 

Leading  by  a shining  clew 
Heavenward  to  the  quiet  blue: 

Let  the  rainbow’s  bridge  of  sighs, 
Which  the  earth  to  heaven  allies, 
Touch  thee  iuto  a disguise 
Radiant  as  the  dragon-fly’s. 

Can  it  be  that  storms  may  splinter 
All  thy  strength  some  cruel  winter? 
That  some  wild  and  bleak  Now  Year 
Bring  thee  but  a frozen  tear; 

So  when  little  May  winds  shiver 
Thou  wilt  make  no  answering  quiver? 

Oh,  be  ever  green  and  growing, 

No  repulse  thy  spirit  knowing! 

Like  the  noble  Banyan  tree 
Tenant  of  the  soil,  but  free! 

With  thy  magic  seed  shed  wide 
On  laden  west-wind,  laden  tide, 

Each  ripe  harvest  loosely  cast 
And  borne  upon  each  flying  blast, 
Daily  journey  every  where 
That  th$  great  heroic  dare.’ 

Wandering  now  to  further  Greenland 
And  the  coasts  of  the  Unseen  land ; 
Into  chilliest  regions  going — 

Regions  of  perpetual  snowing; 

Striking  latitudes  that  smile 
Into  summer  all  the  while, 

Blown  across  the  open  sea 
Of  a vast  humanity. 

Where  no  other  plant  will  flourish 
Thou  thy  rarest  blossoms  nourish ! 

By  the  merest  thread  of  bliss, 

By  a whisper,  by  a kiss, 

Bid 'thy  folded  leaves  expand, 
Beautifying  all  the  land. 

In  thy  shade,  that  sunshine  is, 

Let  me  taste  of  happiness ; 

Oh,  dear  Fancy,  let  me  be 
Evermore  at  home  with  thee! 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


MY  BROTHER-IN-LAW. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  IL 

WHEN  we  met  in  the  parlor  on  the  evening 
of  Mre.  Vinton’s  party  they  all  exclaimed 
at  my  appearance.  Papa  kissed  me  with  a 
troubled  face,  and  mamma  looked  shocked. 

“Helen,  you  look  positively  wan!  If  you 
don’t  feel  equal  to  going,  dear  child,  stay  at 
homo;  Gerty  won’t  mind.” 

“ No,  mamma,  I’m  only  tired ; it’s  the  weath- 
er, I think.  I'd  rather  go  five  times  over  than 
have  a fuss  about  it.” 

“ It’s  your  white  dress,  Nelly,  with  nothing 
to  relieve  it,”  said  Gerty. 

Little  Dotha  rose  with  a look  of  delight  and 
went  swiftly  up  to  her  room;  and  returning 
* brought  a treasure  in  her  hand — a beautiful 
white  camellia,* with  dark  glossy  leaves,  which 
she  had  watched  and  tended  in  her  sunny  win- 
dow. 

“My  darling,  I’m  so  glad  I thought  of  it! 
You  will  look  lovely  now.” 

And  she  fastened  it  into  my  breast-pin,  while 
all  looked  relieved  at  the  adornment,  and  my 
weary  indifference  was  almost  chased  away  by 
the  devotion  of  my  loving  little  sister — “Lit- 
tle Dotha,”  we  call  her,  even  now.  She  is  so 
fine,  with  her  brown  eyes  and  dainty,  creamy 
skin — nobody  speaks  of  her  as  a beauty ; but 
to  my  eyes  there  is  nobody  so  pretty  and  com- 
plete, and  she  creeps  into  all  hearts. 

The  party  was  as  I expected,  rather  weari- 
, some ; only  it  was  pleasant  to  be  so  welcomed 
back  after  our  months  of  quiet  absence.  Ger- 
trude, with  her  flashing  brightness  and  glow, 
needed  no  color  on  her  pure  white  draperies. 
But,  in  spite  of  Dotha’s  flower,  my  excessive 
paleness  was  remarked  by  all.  There  was  no 
dancing,  and  John  found  me  a seat  in  a warm 
corner,  where  I sat  talking  to  him  and  my  old 
friend  and  bore,  Mr.  Patton.  Suddenly  I heard 
a little  stir,  and  Gertrude’s  voice  raised  in  eager 
welcome.  I looked,  and  for  a moment  every 
thing  swam  about  me ; for  there,  clasping  her 
outstretched  hand,  yet  with  his  eyes  already 
roving  as  if  in  search,  stood  Will  Leslie!  I 
suppose  I sat  still  and  tried  to  conceal  my  gid- 
diness ; and  a circle  of  friends  pressing  round 
him  shut  him  for  an  instant  from  my  view.  A 
moment  after  I heard  his  voice,  felt  his  eager 
grasp  of  the  hand,  met  his  eyes  full  of  unut- 
tered things. 

“ Why  did  they  tell  me  you  were  ill  ?”  were 
his  first  words ; “ I never  saw  you  look  better.” 

No  need  for  Dotha’s  flower  now ! I saw  in 
a moment  that  if  he  went  away  caring  for  me  a 
little  he  came  back  caring  more.  I felt  in  my 
heart  that  Athens,  and  Palestine,  and  Scottish 
mountains,  and  beautiful  English  girls,  paled 
before  a stronger  influence.  And  with*  the 
thought  a peaceful  rest  came  into  my  soul,  and 
I gave  myself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  being 
happy  once  more.  Later  on  a sudden  wonder 
came  over  me.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  to  be  sitting  with  Will  by  my  side,  | 


talking  in  the  old  way — Tom  and  misery  both 
forgotten  ; but  then  it  was  not  what  I had  ex- 
pected, and  I asked  him  abruptly  what  had 
brought  him  back  so  suddenly : 

“We  heard  you  were  to  spend  the  summer 
in  Great  Britain ; what  changed  your  plan,  Mr. 
Leslie?” 

“A  letter  from  my  brother,”  was  his  reply. 

“ Where  is  your  brother?” 

“I  must  have  passed  him  in  New  York.  He 
went  there  this  morning.  He  was  not  looking 
for  my  return.” 

Here  was  a small  grain  of  comfort  to  mix 
with  my  returning  terror  of  what  Tom  would  do 
and  say ; but  I could  not  think  of  him  without 
a little  shiver. 

“How  good  of  you  to  come  directly  here!” 

I exclaimed.  “ It  is  the  only  party  we  have 
been  to  this  season ; and  I remember  you  ap- 
peared just  as  unexpectedly* at  my  first  party, 
my  4 coming  out.’” 

“ Yes,  I have  only  been  at  home  four  hours,” 
he  answered,  smiling.  “It  did  seem  shabby 
to  mother,  but  she  would  not  let  nte  stay.  Of 
course,  Helen,  had  you  not  been  here — ” 

“My  dear  child,  the  carriage  is  here,”  said 
Gertrude,  sailing  up  to  us  in  her  voluminous 
draperies.  “I  am  sorry  to  hurry  you  off;  but 
you  know  those  young  horses  will  not  stand.” 

“It’s  a beautiful,  balmy  night;  won’t  you 
walk,  Miss  Helen  ?”  said  Will. 

“My  dear  Will,  you’ve  been  gone  so  long 
that  you  don’t  know,  of  course,  but  Helen  has 
been  ailing  all  the  winter,  and  mamma  wouldn’t 
hear  of  her  walking  home.” 

“ I should  like  to,  Gerty,  I’m  not  a bit  tired 
but  I knew  as  I spoke  that  she  was  right,  and  a 
few  moments  afterward  wc  were  rolling  rapidly 
homeward  in  the  tight  little  brougham,  I feeling 
that  it  was  an  additional  aggravation  that  the 
larger  open  carriage  was  not  sent,  that  we  might 
at  least  have  offered  a seat  to  Will. 

“And  John,”  added  Gertrude,  dryly,  when 
I hinted  the  suggestion. 

“ Yes,  of  course,  to  John  too,”  I answered. 

“I  only  thought  Will  must  be  tired  out;  he 
landed  this  morning,  you  know,  and  was  at 
home  only  four  hours.” 

“Oh  yes,  indeed,  the  poor,  dear  fellow!” 
said  Gerty,  who  was  really  fond  of  him.  . “And 
how  handsome  he  looks!  He  has  become  a 
man  all  of  a sudden  l He  was  a charming  boy 
only  a year  ago !” 

“ He  has  been  gone  nearly  two  years,”  I said. 

“ Oh,  is  it  so  long  ? I had  forgotten,  and  yet 
I ought  to  know,  I’m  sure,  for  it  was  just  as 
I was  engaged  that  he  went  What  a weary, 
weary,  long  time  it  has  been !” 

I did  not  dare  to  echo  her  audible  sigh.  Had 
it  not  been  so  to  me? 

As  I came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, guiltily  conscious  of  a long,  deep  sleep  to 
the  utter  oblivion  of  breakfast-bell,  I met  mam- 
ma on  the  landing,  looking  very  grave.  She 
kissed  me,  with  a long,  close  embrace,  which 
felt  strange. 
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“ What  is  the  matter,  mamma  ? Am  I not 
dreadfully  late  ?” 

“We  finished  breakfast  two  hours  ago,  dear. 
We  would  not  disturb  you,  you  were  resting  so 
sweetly.  Your  breakfast  is  all  ready,  dear,  in 
the  dining-room.”  Here  Bhe  stopped,  looked 
earnestly  at  me,  and  kissed  me  again.  “ You 
are  looking  better  than  I have  seen  you  for 
months,”  she  said — then  sighed,  and  let  me 

go- 

1,  marveling  at  her  odd  manner,  went  slowly 
down  stairs.  I saw  Dotha  crossing  the  hall  and 
spoke  to  her ; but,  without  an  answer,  she  ran 
into  the  parlor  and  shut  the  door,  and  I heard 
Gertrude  speaking  to  her.  Much  wondering  at 
the  mysterious  manners  of  my  family,  I opened 
the  dining-room  door  and  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  Will  Leslie  I 

“ You  here!”  I exclaimed.  “You’ll  think 
me  abominably  laxy ; I have  not  even  had  my 
breakfast  yet.” 

“ I know  it’s  unpardonable  in  me  to  disturb 
you  so  early,  Miss  Helen,  but  I believe  I am 
slightly  crazy  to-day.  I could  not  sleep,  and  I 
can  not  rest  until  I have  done  what  I came 
home  to  do.  I have  spoken  to  your  father,  he 
is  very  kind ; and  now,  Helen,  you  know — you 
must  know — what  brought  me  home.  Two 
years  ago  a word  from  you  would  have  kept 
me.  Now  one  word  from  you  has  brought  me 
back  for  you  to  decide  for  me  my  fate.” 

“A  word  from  me?” 

“ Yes,  something  you  said  to  Tom  about  long 
engagements,  and  a man’s  owing  it  to  the  wo- 
man he  loves  to  give  her  the  choice  at  least. 
You  see  it  needed  only  a word  of  hope  to  bring 
me  back  to  you.  I may  have  grasped  at  a 
straw ; but,  Helen,  you  little  know  What  I have 
felt  for  you  these  long  months.  I came  back 
from  England  to  tell  you.  You  know  I shall 
have  to  wait  and  work ; but  with  such  an  end 
in  view  it  will  be  to  me  as  to  Jacob — like  one 
day.  Speak,  Helen!” 

“What  shall  I say,  Will?” 

“Whatever  is  in  your  heart,  dear.  I pray 
God  it  may  be  what  I most  long  to  hear.  You 
do  not  speak.  Mast  I go  away  again  ?’* 

“No,  no,  never!”  I exclaimed,  involuntarily 
stretching  out  both  hands  to  detain  him ; then 
is  I found  myself  seized,  gathered  in  his  arms, 
pressed  to  his  breast,  I added,  half-laughing, 
half-crying,  “ Dear  Will,  if  I didn’t  feel  so  hap- 
py I should  be  very  cross  that  I could  not  even 
eat  my  breakfast  before  settling  my  future  in 
life.  But  you  sha’n’t  be  teased  a moment. 
Do  you  think  I have  not  had  my  thoughts,  my 
wishes  too,  during  these  two  years  ? And  now 
I am  only  afraid  I shall  awake  and  find  it  is  all 
a dream!” 

“ A dream  which  will  last  through  life,  and 
we  shall  awake  together  afterward  into  the  re- 
alization of  all  dreams — the  perfection  of  all  the 
happiness  begun  upon  earth.” 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  I sat  in  my  fa- 
vorite low  seat,  by  Mrs.  Leslie’s  sofa,  her  gen- 
tle caressing  touch  upon  my  hair,  and  Will  be- 


ing near.  I wonder  which  of  the  three  was  the 
happiest  ? She  had  told  me,  in  her  glad,  truth- 
ful voice  that  I was  the  daughter  of  her  heart ; 
that  if  Will  had  married  as  many  wives  as 
Bluebeard,  none  oTf  them  could  have  been  to 
her  what  I had  always  been.  She  had  blessed 
us,  her  children,  with  tender  eagerness;  and 
then  after  a quiet,  peaceful  hush,  filled  with 
thoughts  too  deep  for  words,  with  a change  of 
mood  she  presently  rippled  into  a little  wave 
of  laughter  at  her  boy’s  boyishness. 

“Not  even  letting  you  eat  your  breakfast  in 
peace,  you  poor  child ! Oh,  Willy,  you  are  a 
perfect  baby  yet,  my  darling ; can’t  wait  a mo- 
ment for  what  yon  have  set  your  heart  upon!” 

“A  moment,  indeed!  I haye  wanted  no- 
thing but  her  for  two  long  years  and  more,  and 
every  day  of  those  years  was  a year  itself!” 

“ Tell  that  sort  of  thing  to  Helen,  my  child ; 
she  is  young  enough  to  believe  a good  deal  of 
lovers’  talk.” 

“Mrs.  Leslie!” 

“ Hark ! what  is  that  ? Oh,  Susan  mustn’t 
let  any  body  in  to-night.  Tell  her,  Will ! 
Quick ! she  will  open  the  door.” 

Will  started  to  his  feet,  but  the  door  opened, 
and  in  the  dusky  twilight,  in  the  sudden  silence, 
my  heart  stood  still — for  there  was  Tom  ! 

All  day  I had  been  patting  down  with  a 
strong  will  my  little  qualms  of  dread  and  mis- 
ery. How  could  I enter  a family  where  one 
member  disliked  me  so  much?  Who  was  I to 
step  between  the  perfect  love  of  these  brothers  ? 
In  Will’s  presence  I could  think  of  nothing  but 
the  present  joy,  the  relief  of  confessed  ana  in- 
dulged feeling,  so  long  stifled  and  kept  down. 
But  all  these  misgivings  rushed  over  me  in  a 
blinding  cloud,  as  from  my  darkened  comer 
I watched  the  brothers  embrace,  heard  their 
voices  falter  in  speaking  each  other’s  names, 
and  dreaded  the  future  when  I should  see  my 
own  shadow  thrown  between  their  souls.  A 
moment  passed,  and  Tom,  clearing  his  throat, 
spoke  out  with  suspicious  loudness  and  clear- 
ness : 

“Well,  youngster!  I saw  your  arrival  in 
the  paper.  That’s  what  bronght  me  home,  of 
course ; but  pray  what  brought  you  ?” 

“Why,  your  letter,  of  course,  old  fellow.” 

“My  letter!  What  letter?  How  are  you, 
mother  ? I can  scarcely  see  you.  And — who 
else?” 

“ It  is  Helen,  Tom,”  said  Will,  simply. 

Tom  turned  quickly  round,  looked  at  him  for 
a moment,  and  said,  “ Is  it  so,  my  dear  boy  ?” 
Another  long,  wringing  clasp  of  the  hands.  I 
rose,  not  daring  to  speak  or  look,  found  myself 
received  in  a warm,  brotherly  embrace,  with  a 
kiss  of  welcome  on  my  brow,  and  sat  down 
again  quite  stunned  and  uncomprehending.  It 
was  over,  but  what  did  it  mean  ? Was  it  true 
that  I heard  Tom  say  a moment  after  in  the 
hall,  “ I wish  you  joy  with  my  whole  heart,  my 
dear  Bill ; I never  was  so  glad  of  any  thing  in 
my  life  ?”  Should  I ever  know,  if  so  instanta- 
neous and  entire  was  his  brotherly  adoption  of 
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me,  what  the  long  barrier  had  been?  why  the 
unconcealed  dislike  and  distrust  ? 

There  followed  an  evening  of  bewildering 
pleasure  ; loved,  caressed,  welcomed ; all  con- 
ventionalities of  reception  thrown  aside  ; I felt 
in  half  an  hour  as  if  I had  grown  up  in  the 
family  and  knew  their  most  familiar  ways  and 
thoughts.  We  sat  down  to  a cozy  little  sup- 
per, and  listened  to  Will’s  adventures,  and 
laughed  at  Tom’s  banter ; and  I could  hardly 
believe  myself  the  same  listless  girl  I had  felt 
so  long,  shivering  in  the  outer  cold,  away  from 
all  my  heart  longed  for.  I suppose  I showed 
the  change , for,  as  we  sat  in  the  fire-light  after 
tea,  Tom  began  to  torment  me,  with  a droll 
meaning  in  bis*  voice,  on  my  improved  looks. 
Will  took  up  the  cudgels. 

“She  was  always  the  prettiest  girl  in  Old- 
port,”  he  asserted,  stoutly ; “and  as  for  being 
thin  and  pale — just  look  at  her?  It’s  perfect 
nonsense!” 

“Oh,  Will,  don’t  talk  so!” 

“ How,  my  darling  ?” 

“ Hush ! so  nonsensically  in  the  first  place ; 
and  then  so — as  if  I were  not  in  the  room!” 

“ Or  as  if  nobody  else  were  in  the  room  ?” 
suggested  Tom,  sotto  voce . 

“Because  I called  you  the  beauty  of  Old- 
port?  It’s  perfectly  true;  ask  mother.” 

Mother  laughed.  “No,  my  son,  it  isn’t! 
Helen  is  one  of  our  beauties,  as  people  say,  but 
Gertrude  is  the  beauty  of  the  family  as  well  as 
of  the  town.” 

“Oh,  Mrs  Leslie!  I think  Dotha  has  the 
sweetest  face  in  the  world.” 

“I  quite  agree  with  Helen,”  said  Tom. 
“Miss  Gertrude  is  superb,  flashing,  fascinat- 
ing; but  for  quiet,  deep,  true  beauty,  lying 
in  expression,  the  soul  looking  from  the  eyes, 
and  hovering  round  the  lips,  give  me  Dotha 
Vane.” 

Why  was  it  that  with  a woman’s  instant  pro- 
pensity I thought:  “Tom  and  Dotha!  Why 
not?.  That  would  be  perfect!”  even  as  she, 
my  loving,  admiring  little  sister,  had  pleased 
herself  by  thinking  that  he  was  indulging  in  a 
hopeless  preference  for  myself?  I know  now 
how  foolish  we  both  were,  and  how  far  from 
the  truth. 

As  I kissed  Mrs.  Leslie  for  good-by  that 
evening  she  thanked  me  again  and  again  for 
coming  to  her,  when  she  was  too  unwell  to 
come  to  me. 

“ Thank  you  too,  my  love,  for  not  taking  my 
boy  away  from  me;  I could  not  have  spared 
him  to  any  one  but  you,  and  it  was  so  good  in 
you  to  come  and  be  one  of  us,  instead  of  keep- 
ing him  all  to  yourself.” 

“ You  are  quite  essential  to  its  completeness,” 
I whispered.  “ I do  beMeve  that  Will  and  I 
were  both  happier  to  have  you  with  us  than  we 
should  have  been  by  ourselves ; and  it  was  so 
cozy — just  three  of  us  I ” 

Tom  was  nearer  than  I guessed,  and  I saw 
one,  just  one,  shadow  pass  over  his  face,  and 
then  it  was  resolutely  chased  away  as  he  came 


and  took  my  hand,  and  said,  in  the  kindest 
voice : 

“And  my  dear  little  sister  that  is  to  be,  I 
hope  you  won’t  leave  me  out  of  this  little  heav- 
en of  completeness : let  it  be 4 just  four  of  us.’  ” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  I answered,  as  cord- 
ially as  I could. 

But  I wondered  the  more ; and  as  we  walked 
home  through  the  moonlight  I could  not  help 
telling  Will  how  I had  been  dreading  Tom,  and 
how  he  had  always  disliked  me.  Will  was  as- 
tonished. 

“ Helen,  you  were  never  so  mistaken.  He 
admires  you  above  every  body.  He  wrote  of 
you  constantly,  though  I confess  he  gave  me 
about  as  little  hope  of  winning  you  as  a poor 
fellow  ever  starved  upon.  You  must  have  fan- 
cied it  all.  I know  he  thought  me  too  young, 
and  he  thought  you  quite  indifferent ; but  dis- 
like you ! Never ! He  is  almost  as  happy  as 
I am.”  Then,  after  a few  moments’  pause,  he 
said : “ Helen,  if  you  had  not  been  kinder  than 
I deserve  this  morning — if  you  had  pitied  me 
and  sent  me  away  empty — do  you  know  what  I 
should  have  done?  No;  I can’t  tell  myself 
what  I should  have  done — how  reckless,  how 
wretched  I might  have  been ; but  this  I know 
— I should  never  have  spoken  a word,  not  even 
to  mother  or  Tom.  We  Leslies  are  like  wild 
beasts : when  we  are  sick  and  wounded  we  go 
off  to  suffer  or  die  alone.” 

44  Will,  that  is  frightful ! You’ll  never  treat 
toe  so  ?” 

“I  don’t  feel  as  if  I should,  Helen,  for  you 
will  be  as  my  own  soul  to  me.  But  that  is  our 
nature — it  is  in  ns ; and  I suppose  it  is  this  fel- 
low-instinct which  makes  me  know  that  Tom 
is  suffering-opining  under  some  hidden  wound, 
some  secret  loss.  I dare  say  I shall  never 
know  what  it  is.  I feel  sure  that  mother 
doesn’t ; but  there  it  is,  and  there  it  has  been 
for  five  years  past,  and  there  it  will  be  perhaps 
till  he  dies.  Whatever  it  may  be,  you  must 
remember,  my  darling,  that  it  is  a constant 
sting ; and  if  ever,  in  word  or  manner,  Tom 
hurts  you,  promise  me  to  forgive  it,  for  my 
sake.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Will;  but  what  can  it  be? 
Five  years ! I did  not  know  him  then : did  he 
change  ?” 

“Yes;  excessively.  I have  never  known 
him  as  much  like  his  old  self  as  he  was  to- 
night, in  sympathy  with  me.  And  even  to- 
night I saw  a look  of  perfect  anguish  suddenly 
grow  over  his  face,  as  if  some  thought,  some 
contrast  perhaps — Well,  I shall  never  know, 
and  I never  Bpoke  of  it  before ; only  remember 
your  promise,  dearest.” 

“Who  was  she?”  was  the  question  that  rose 
to  my  lips,  but  I checked  it  in  reverence  to  the 
entire  devoted  loyalty  which  would  not  let  his 
mind  wander  to  curious  conjecture,  or  his 
tongue  reveal,  even  to  me,  any  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  brother’s  secret. 

Did  I go  over  in  memory  last  evening  the 
scenes  of  betrothal,  marriage,  motherhood  ? the 
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pure  joys,  the  perfect  trust,  the  pride  growing 
daily  stronger  and  more  exulting  in  the  beauti- 
ful unfolding  manhood  of  him  who  had  been 
my  boy  lover  ? Nay,  is  there  ever  a time  when 
my  mind  is  not  dwelling  on  these  scenes  ? 
They  rise  so  vividly  before  me  sometimes  that 
I feel  a sudden  flush  upon  my  cheek,  as  if  the 
remembered  words  of  fondness  had  just  been 
spoken  in  my  ear — the  kiss  of  love  just  pressed 
%pon  my  brow. 

Our  engagement  was  not  so  long  as  we  had 
planned.  Tom  seemed  to  make  it  his  object 
in  life  to  smooth  away  every  obstacle,  I have 
never  known  at  what  sacrifice  to  himself.  Two 
years  of  study  must  intervene — even  Will  saw 
that ; but  after  that  tho  long  waiting  for  busi- 
ness, and  money,  and  home,  seemed  to  van- 
ish. A partnership  in  an  old  established  firm 
of  real  celebrity  seemed  to  spring  up.  Tom’s 
wedding-gift  was  a charming  little  house  in 
New  York ; and,  with  Will’s  own  small  patri- 
mony, a little  dower  of  mine,  and  the  pretty 
gifts  and  furnishings  of  bridal  days,  there  seem- 
ed no  reason  for  waiting  longer.  Our  wishes 
were  moderate,  our  love  of  domestic  life  so 
great  as  to  render  us  indifferent  to  general  so- 
ciety, with  all  its  expensive  temptations ; and 
so  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  had  come  to  pass. 

I used  to  think  that  no  two  years  could  be  so 
happy.  True,  Will  was  absent,  but  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  absence ! Letters — bright, 
amusing,  loving — came  to  gild  every  day  with 
their  sunshine.  Shyly  and  secretly  I was  en- 
joying the  gradual  preparations  for  the  new 
life ; the  planning  and  making  of  pretty  and 
useful  things.  Dotha  was  intensely  interested 
and  occupied  in  my  affairs,  Tom  kind  and  de- 
voted, Mrs.  Leslie  motherly,  their  house  a sec- 
ond home.  Will  managed  to  run  up  once  in  a 
few  weeks  to  spend  Sunday — the  first  of  these 
visits,  as  I well  remember,  being  ushered  in  by 
a morning  telegram,  with  the  words,  “Go  to 
mother’s  to  tea!”  Tom  was  no  longer  a check, 
a spoil-sport,  but  became  so  completely  my 
brother  that  I used  to  marvel  at  the  almost 
forgotten  miseries  of  last  year.  One  day  I was 
bold  enough  to  speak  of  it. 

46  Whv  was  it,  Tom  ? Why  did  you  hate  me 
so?” 

I saw  his  face  change,  but  he  tried  to  laugh 
it  off,  and  said,  44  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  my 
child.  I never  hated  you  ; but  if  I had  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  us  I suspect.” 

44 1 was  ready  to  like  you,”  I persisted,  “ only 
you  would  not  let  me.  But  Tom,  no  wonder 
you  didn’t  think  me  good  enough  for  Will ; but 
when  you  saw'  lie  really  cared  for  me  why  did 
you  oppose  him  so?  You,  who  would  give  him 
the  moon  any  day  if  you  could,  how  could  you 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  thwart  him  in  this,  ex- 
cept from  dislike  to  me  ?” 

“Helen,  I would  be  glad  if  you  would  forget 
and  forgive  it  all,  without  asking  the  whys. 
Only  let  me  say,  once  for  all,  I never  disliked 
you.  I always  admired  you,  thought  you  wrell- 
suited  to  Will  in  many  w'avs ; even  thought  you 
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had  a sort  of  girlish  fancy  for  him.  But  I did 
not  believe  you  would  be  true  or  constant,  and 
I would  not  have  my  boy  run  any  risk ; he  is  a 
Leslie,  and  things  cut  too  deep.  Do  you  see 
how  the  wind  is  whirling  the  dust  about  ? Sup- 
pose we  put  off  our  drive  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, it  would  be  more  pain  than  pleasure  now.” 

And  he  went  out  quickly,  evidently  determ- 
ined to  break  oft’  the  conversation,  and  left  me 
in  a state  of  indignant  w'ondcr  as  to  why  ho  had 
set  me  down,  in  those  days,  as  false  and  fickle. 

I asked  Will  when  ho  came,  but  be  could  not 
tell  me. 

“Some  theory  of  Tom’s  old  grumpy  days,” 
ho  suggested,  lightly.  “I  remember  his  once 
saying  to  me,  when  I first  knew  you,  4 Women 
of  that  type  of  face  arc  always  attractive,  but 
never  deep  or  true.*  He  has  changed  his  mind 
now' ; so  why  should  w'e  waste  our  precious  mo- 
ments in  pondering  his  dark  sayings  ? Lay  them 
all  to  dyspepsia,  and  come  out  in  the  woods 
now.” 

Gertrude  meanwhile  had  entirely  withdrawn 
her  opposition.  44 1 thought  it  a wretched  match, 
Nelly,”  she  frankly  owned  ; 44  and  so  it  w'ould  be 
now,  if  Tom  Leslie  w ere  not  so  superhuman  in 
his  kindness.  You  would  wear  out  your  youth 
waiting,  and  then  marry  upon  such  a hare  sub- 
sistence that  your  life  would  be  one  long  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice,  and  I own  I did  not  think  a boy 
like  Will  w as  worth  the  price  ; nor  did  I believe 
that  he  know  what  he  was  about,  or  would  be 
entirely  constant.  Mind,  this  is  w’hat  I used 
to  think.  Now  I am  proud  of  Will ; I think 
him  one  of  the  finest  young  men  I ever  met — 
so  brilliant  and  versatile,  and  at  the  same  time 
firm,  and  deep,  and  grounded  in  his  principles 
— and  then  such  a heart!  Oh,  Nelly,  he  docs 
love  you ! Now  that  I am  in  love  myself,  more- 
over, I am  no  longer  mercenary,  and  can  sec 
why  women  make  imprudent  marriages.  I am 
sure  1 would  marry  the  Colonel  to-morrow  (if 
he  were  within  marrying  distance)  if  Fairbanks 
were  sunk  in  the  North  ltiver  and  he  had  no- 
thing but  his  good  sword.” 

“And  his  ‘red  right  hand,”’  I added.  44 1 
dare  say  he’ll  be  a one-legged  hero  on  half-pay 
yet,  and  you’ll  have  to  turn  your  silks,  and  triin 
your  bonnets,  and  be  highly  virtuous  and  man- 
aging.” 

But  Gerty  did  not  mind  teasing  now,  and  in 
her  own  pretty  way  she  took  Will  under  her 
special  patronage;  kept  off  intruders,  planned 
pleasant  surprises,  worked  him  slippers,  and,  in 
fact,  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  petting  that  she 
would  not  quite  have  dared  bestow  upon  her 
Colonel,  even  if,  as  she  w’ould  have  said,  he 
w'ere  within  petting  distance. 

My  marriage  took  place,  after  all,  before 
Gerty  V,  who  became  somewhat  like  Marianna 
in  the  “ Moated  Grange,”  after  the  repeated  de- 
lays which  lengthened  out  the  two  years  into 
nearly  four.  Cclonel  Fairbanks  himself  grew 
so  impatient  as  to  almost  resolve  on  quitting 
the  army,  when  his  furlough  came  at  last  and 
his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  East. 
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I had  been  three  months  married  when  he 
returned,  and  I could  not  help  being  gratified 
by  his  evident  admiration  of  my  husband. 
“ Bom  to  be  a soldier — missed  his  true  voca- 
tion,” he  pronounced.  Just  what  the  dear  old 
Commodore  had  said  once;  and  when  I told 
Will  I was  almost  startled  at  the  rush  of  color 
over  his  face,  and  his  confession  that  it  was  at 
first  his  most  ardent  wish. 

“ But  then,  Helen,  there  was  no  prospect  of 
war ; and  a life  of  drill  and  parade,  of  weary 
watching  upon  unattacked  outposts,  monoto- 
nous and  unsocial,  would  have  killed  me.” 

4 4 Then  t ” I asked.  44  Surely  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  war  now!" 

But  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  44  Don’t  you 
hear  the  rumble  of  the  coming  storm  ? And  I 
am  glad  it  is  to  come  if  it  will  only  clear  the  air. 
But  don’t  look  so  alarmed,  dear.  You’ve  m 
plodding  lawyer  for  a husband  instead  of  a 
dashing  officer,  so  it  can’t  make  any  difference 
to  you.” 

It  was  still  a time  of  peace  when  Harry  came 
— a beautiful,  healthy  boy,  who  seemed  to  fill 
our  cup  of  pride  and  joy  to  the  brim.  Will 
grew  ambitious,  he  said:  worked  harder  than 
ever  to  earn  a fortune  and  a name  for  his  boy. 
Ho  used  to  sit  holding  the  little  baby  hand  and 
planning  the  future  career  and  education  of  his 
son,  while  I laughed  at  his  visions  and  content- 
ed myself  with  studying  the  comparative  merits 
of  catnip  and  anise,  and  peeping  in  fancy  into 
little  girl-babies’  cradles  to  find  the  sweetest, 
most  star-like  little  face  for  Harry’s  future  love. 
Even  now  I dream  of  his  wife  in  the  time  to 
come,  and  hope  he  will  love  her  as  his  father  did 
me. 

When  Harry  was  two  years  old  the  thunder 
to  which  I had  closed  my  ears  so  long  pealed 
out  so  loud  and  clear  that  nobody  could  mis- 
take or  ignore  it  any  longer.  Must  I say  the 
truth  ? I was,  I am,  I always  shall  be  a weak, 
selfish,  fearing  woman.  My  country  is  to  me 
an  abstraction ; my  own  are  to  me  my  all ! I 
could  not  for  an  instant  enter  into  the  unselfish 
zeal  of  the  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  who 
sent  out  the  brave  hearts  that  cherished  them 
into  the  field,  and  gloried  to  see  them  go.  I 
saw  Will  grow  moody  and  absent,  passionately 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  his  eyes 
glowing  with  inward  fire,  his  cheek  pale  with 
suppressed  feelings,  unspoken  desires ; and  yet 
I would  not  see,  would  not  speak,  would  not 
consent.  Although  I even  fancied  at  times 
that  the  love-light  was  dying  out  of  his  eyes, 
that  his  wife  was  becoming  to  him  an  obstacle 
in  the  life  he  longed  for,  yet,  with  all  the  mis- 
ery this  thought  stabbed  me  with,  I felt  I could 
never  give  him  up. 

Day  after  day  a strange  estrangement  grew 
up  between  us.  There  was  one  subject  which 
we  never  mentioned,  and  its  restraint  shed  a 
blight  over  our  whole  lives.  Tom  came  to  visit 
us,  and  his  quick  eye  penetrated  at  once  to  our 
state,  and  I could  see  that  with  all  his  pity  for 
me  his  love  for  the  brother  to  whom  44  he  would 


have  given  the  moon”  would  carry  the  day. 
What  Will  longed  for  he  must  have ! It  was 
always  so  with  Tom.  He  himself  had  tried  to 
get  a commission,  but  had  been  rejected.  Will 
heard  the  statement  with  incredulous  wrath. 

“Rejected!  You,  brother?  What  possible 
excuse  could  they  allege  ?” 

44  Unsoundness  of  body,”  replied  Tom,  coolly. 

We  both  stared  at  him.  44  Your  near-sight- 
edness,” I suggested.  44  Surely  that  is  not  re* 
son  enough.” 

4 4 No,  my  lungs,”  answered  Tom.  44  Not  in 
a fit  state,  the  surgeon  said,  though  why  he 
should  insist  on  pounding  and  stethoscoping 
me  as  he  did  I shall  never  understand.  I am 
sure  it  wasn’t  necessary,  according  to  regula- 
tions. If  it  bad  been  you,  Bill,  I should  have 
thought  Helen  put  him  up  to  it.” 

Will  changed  color,  and  so  did  I.  I laughed, 
but  he  did  not ; and  then  he  asked,  with  sup- 
pressed agitation : 

44  And  what,  dear  old  fellow,  did  he  say  about 
your  lungs  ? There’s  never  been  any  thing  the 
matter  with  them  before,  has  there  ?” 

44  Hemorrhages — I had  five  in  one  week  sev- 
en years  ago ; but  I’d  no  idea  the  old  scar  would 
be  in  my  way  now,”  said  Tom,  quite  coolly. 

44  Where  were  you  ill  ? Was  it  that  time  in 
Charleston  ?”  asked  Will.  Tom  nodded.  44  And 
I never  knew  it!”  said  Will,  in  the  same  tone 
of  wonder  and  suspense.  Then,  after  a few 
moments,  wrenching  himself  from  conjecture 
and  marvel  over  the  hidden  past  and  rushing 
at  once  into  the  bitter  present,  he  exclaimed, 
“Tom,  why  did  you  want  to  go?  Did  you 
feel  as  if  something  were  tugging  at  the  very 
strings  of  your  heart  ? as  if  a trumpet-peal  were 
in  your  ears  ? as  if  the  voice  of  God  were  speak- 
ing in  your  soul,  saying,  4 Go!  leave  all  and 
go?’  ” 

44  No,  Will,  I only  felt  that  I was  unfettered. 
That  mother  had  two  sons,  and  if  I fell  she 
would  still  have  you — that  the  country  was 
calling  urgently  upon  men  situated  like  myself. 
I felt  it  to  be  my  duty — that  was  all.” 

Will  sat  with  his  face  covered  by  his  hands, 
and  with  a groan  repeated  the  word  “Unfet- 
tered !”  Then  our  eyes  met.  I was  weeping. 
44  Helen,”  he  cried, 44  you  will  not  speak ! Don’t 
you  see  that  this  silence  is  poisoning  our  very 
lives  ?” 

Tom  softly  left  the  room ; and  upon  that  next 
hour  I look  back  with  a hushed  feeling  of  awe, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  God’s  own  presence  were 
with  us  to  guide  Will  and  soften  me ; to  break 
down  every  barrier  between  our  hearts,  and  to 
teach  us  both  the  perfect  beauty  of  sacrifice. 

It  came  to  be  understood  between  us  that  no- 
thing more  should  be  said  or  planned  until  our 
baby  came.  That  when  I was  again  strong, 
and  able  to  bear  it,  if  (there  lay  the  hope) — if 
the  need  were  still  urgent,  the  call  still  pressing, 
and  if  the  way  should  visibly  open  to  Will’s 
joining  the  army,  I would  no  longer  withhold 
him  from  what  he  felt  to  be  the  44  call  of  God 
to  his  soul,”  but  would  cheerfully  give  him  up. 
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not  hampering  Lis  way  and  weighing  down  his 
heart  with  my  weakness,  but  cheering  him  on 
in  as  Roman  matron  a way  as  I could  assume, 
I told  him,  and  he  answered : 

44  Not  assume,  dearest ; don’t  put  on  any 
thing.  You  could  not  deceive  me  for  a mo- 
ment, and  I want  to  know  every  thought  of  your 
heart.  I only  trust  and  believe  that,  by  God’s 
help,  you  will  be  able  to  truly  cheer  me.  I 
know  how  much  I am  asking,  my  precious  wife, 
but  I alone  can  know  how  difficult  it  has  been 
not  to  ask  it,  how  impossible  it  has  proved ! 
For  the  rest,  do  you  think  it  is  nothing  to  me 
to  leave  you,  and  our  home,  and  the  boy  ? I 
don’t  think  even  you  can  feel  the  sacrifrce  more 
than  I do ; but  there  is  something  in  me  which 
lean  not  withstand  which  will  not  let  me  stay.” 

And  so,  in  a strange  peacefulness,  the  weeks 
and  months  wore  on.  Perhaps  I almost  hoped 
that  I might  die,  and  so  be  spared  the  seeing 
him  go  away  from  me.  But  life,  not  death, 
was  in  my  heart  when  the  little  daughter’s  head 
was  laid  on  my  breast;  when  the  starry  ey$s 
looked  up  at  me  from  the  fair,  sensitive,  flower- 
like little  face.  And  I felt,  when  I saw  the 
almost  adoring  look  with  which  her  father  sat 
and  gazed  at  her,  that  now  it  would  be  nearly 
impossible  for  him  to  go. 

Little  Annie  we  named  her,  after  mother. 
Dear  lover  of  babies  as  I aa,  sweet  as  are  all 
their  innocent  faces  and  wondering  eyes,  I 
never  saw  any  thing  so  angel-like  ns  my  ba- 
by’s face — the  bright,  tremulous  smile,  the  lov- 
ing little  red  lips  wooing  kisses,  the  earnest 
soul  in  the  baby  eyes.  Only  a few  such  faces 
are  ever  seen  in  children ; mothers  sec  them 
with  a pang.  A little  creature,  but  healthy, 
they  all  said;  and  so  .Will  believed,  and  no 
shadow  of  fear  crossed  his  heart  that  she  was 
too  like  heaven  to  be  left  upon  earth.  If  it 
did  mine,  I put  it  back  with  the  same  strength 
with  which  I was  gradually  arming  myself  for 
the  coming  trial.  I would  leave  all  to  God,  if 
lie  would  only  help  me  to  be  good  now. 

And  it  came.  Every  difficulty  seemed  to 
vanish  from  my  husband’s  path.  He  did  not 
seek  the  place,  it  came  to  him.  A regiment 
was  formed,  which  offered  him  the  command. 
So  strong,  indeed,  was  their  choice,  so  unwill- 
ing were  they  to  hear  of  any  other  leader,  that 
had  his  own  wishes  been  less  strong  the  call 
would  have  made  him  waver.  Need  I say  how 
quickly  the  time  sped  to  our  parting  ? how  the 
hoars  rushed  on,  filled  with  martial  confusion, 
outward  glitter,  secret  woe  ? How  I tried  to 
be  brave  to  the  last,  and,  finally,  more  dead 
than  alive,  when  the  last  echo  of  the  departing 
tramp  was  heard,  I sank  into  mother’s  arms, 
and  we  two  bereaved  women  wept  together, 
and,  reading  each  other’s  heart,  confessed  the 
cowardice,  coldness,  selfishness  which  would  al- 
most make  us  let  our  country  go,  so  that  our 
best  beloved  were  spared  to  be  the  stay  of  his 
own  home. 

Tom,  deeply  pitying,  could  not  help  reprov- 
ing from  the  man’s  point  of  view.  “If  all 


were  like  you,  mother,  we  should  have  to  sink 
down  in  the  face  of  the  nations  into  slavish  in- 
activity ! Don’t  you  think  most  of  these  brave 
boys  left  a mother  at  home  ?” 

“Yes,  but  perhaps  not  a wife  and  children 
too.” 

“Many  have  done  that  also,”  said  Tom  ; 
44  but,  Helen,  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  For 
once  I did  not  help  him  to  liis  wishes ; it  was 
because  I felt  so  much  for  you.” 

And  so  Tom  and  mother  tried  to  comfort 
me  with  their  love  and  care,  and  the  children 
grew  in  daily  beauty — Harry,  with  a sword  and 
drum,  playing  at  being  papa ; and  little  Annie, 
more  and  more  like  a little  wandering  angel, 
just  lighted  on  my  breast  to  show  me  of  what 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

How  differently  lots  are  divided!  Here 
was  I,  with  my  two  clinging  babes,  my  heart 
torn  and  bleeding,  my  soul  reluctant  and  fear- 
ful ; with  but  slender  means,  withal,  and  prac- 
ticing much  economy  and  simple  living  in  the 
midst  of  my  pretty,  tasteful  home.  And  there 
was  Gertrude,  in  her  beautiful  country  house, 
with  money,  ease,  society.  Her  heart  not  faint- 
ing, but  exultant,  at  sending  her  warrior  forth. 
And  yet  she  envied  me  my  children,  and  could 
not  be  comforted,  because  to  her  had  been  de- 
nied that  one  blessing.  Even  now  I believe 
she  would  give  all  she  lias,  except  her  husband, 
in  exchange  for  my  little  son*  with  his  round 
limbs  and  open  brow. 

Colonel — now  General — Fairbanks,  with  all 
his  military  scorn  for  volunteer  officers,  pre- 
served still  his  admiration  for  my  husband. 
He  wrote  to  my  sister,  44 1 always  said  he  was 
bom  a soldier,  and  he  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
very  beau-ideal  of  a young  officer.”  After  the 
Seven  Days’  fight,  after  Antietam,  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  finally  glorious  Gettysburg,  without  a 
wound,  sound,  hearty,  triumphant,  with  laurels 
nobly  won  by  his  regiment,  my  soldier  came 
back  to  me  for  a brief  fortnight.  How  the 
hours  flew  1 How  happy  we  Avere ! If  time 
could  but  have  ceased,  and  the  present  been 
eternity  I Our  baby  had  thrown  off  her  first 
helplessness,  and  was  beginning  to  make  her 
own  little  way  in  the  world.  Her  father  taught 
her  her  first  steps.  He  tried  to  teach  her  her 
first  word,  but  I had  already  forestalled  him, 
and  “Papa,  papa,”  was  her  one  happy  little 
crow.  I knew  that  I must  soon  give  him  up 
again,  my  adored  husband ! but  it  was  a great 
boon  to  have  seen  him  thus  in  the  height  of  his 
ardor  and  success.  I found  myself  for  the  first 
time  growing  martial  and  patriotic.  Will’s  way 
of  describing  the  battles  he  had  seen  was  a lit- 
tle different  from  that  of  44  Our  Special  Corre- 
spondent,” and  I glowed,  and  shrunk,  and  tri- 
umphed with  him,  and  “ loved  him  for  the  dan- 
gers he  had  seen ;”  and  when  I thought  of  him 
unharmed  amidst  the  fire,  I came  to  feel  as  if 
he  were  protected  by  a special  miracle.  An- 
gels had  charge  over  him,  and  I could  better 
bear  to  let  him  go  again. 

Then  came  a time  of  change  and  anxiety, 
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when  old  armies  were  broken  up  and  sent  to 
the  Far  West;  when  constant  communication 
became  impossible,  and  Rumor  had  full  power 
to  harrow  our  souls.  This  was  very  trying, 
but  just  then  my  thoughts  were  taken  entire 
possession  of  by  my  sudden  anxiety  for  my  baby 
girl.  She  was  pining,  drooping.  We  wished 
to  take  her  away  for  a change,  for  I had  clung 
to  the  city  too  long,  willing  to  risk  the  heat  and 
closeness  rather  than  put  any  distance  between 
me  and  the  latest  news.  But  just  as  we  had 
planned  to  start  a sudden  change  came  over 
my  darling.  Mothers  need  no  doctor  to  tell 
them  not  to  hope.  I knew  it  long  before  the 
doctor  told  me.  The  little  white  flower  must 
l)e  transplanted.  I watched  and  waited  with 
the  little  bud  softly  lying  upon  my  bosom  until 
the  Reaper  came.  And  so  holy  was  the  hour, 
solemn  and  calm,  that  as  her  breath  came  more 
and  more  lingeringly,  fluttering  out  of  the  half- 
closed  peaceful  lips,  I almost  saw  our  Lord 
watching  with  me,  bending  over  His  child.  As 
the  last  gasp  came  I almost  felt  Ilim  take  her 
from  my  arms,  leaving  only  the  beautiful  clay, 
out  of  which  the  miracle  of  life  had  departed. 
I might  put  away  my  dead — but  the  lamb  was 
in  the  Good  Shepherd’s  arms. 

The  funeral  day  had  come.  We  had  stood 
together  over  the  grave  and  laid  the  pure  pa- 
thetic face  and  lovely  little  form  in  the  dust. 
Oh  ! how  sad  to  be  there  and  know  that  Will’s 
heart,  far  away,  was  unconscious  of  its  loss, 
and  still  bounding  with  exultant  love  at  the 
thought  of  his  last  little  treasure  safe  in  her 
cradle  at  homo ! Ilis  arm,  which  should  have 
been  around  me  in  my  weakness,  might  even 
now'  be  raised  in  distant,  deadly  battle.  Ilis 
voice,  which  alone  could  still  my  weeping,  must 
‘be  yet  so  long  unheard.  And  oh  ! far  worse  to 
picture  the  father’s  grief  when  he  should  know' 
— for  we  could  not  write,  not  knowing  where 
he  was — his  agony  of  sorrow,  and  I not  by  to 
comfort  him ! 

I came  back  in  a dull  dream  of  sorrow,  more 
for  Will  than  for  Annie.  Her  I could  picture 
in  her  sweet  rest,  folded  in  the  strong,  tender, 
Everlasting  Arms.  I had  not  given  my  darling 
to  a stranger,  oh  no  1 But  where  was  he  w hose 
place  should  l>c  by  my  side  ? We  drove  to  the 
house.  Mother  passed  at  once  into  the  parlor. 
I stood  a moment,  waiting  for  Tom,  and  wish- 
ing to  speak  a kind  word  to  Annie’s  nurse,  who 
opened  the  door  for  us  with  her  face  blinded 
with  tears.  She  seemed  to  shrink  from  me, 
and  I heard  her  cry,  “Oh,  Mr.  Leslie!”  and 
then  she  gave  him  a paper,  and  stood  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands.  Tom  took  it,  and  I 
sprang  to  his  side  as  he  tore  it  open.  Then  he 
staggered  and  fell  like  a Hone  upon  the  floor; 
and  as  Mary’s  shriek  brought  mother  to  the 
spot,  they  tell  me  I stood  holding  the  paper, 
with  a smile  upon  my  face,  and  exclaimed  to 
her,  as  if  in  triumph,  “Oh,  mother!  our  little 
bird  flew'  straight  to  her  father’s  breast,  and 
they  went  up  together  to  the  throne  of  God  !” 

They  tell  me — but  I remember  nothing — for 


many  weeks  there  is  no  memory  but  of  apathy 
and  confusion,  and  of  being  brought  away  some- 
where, and  then  rest  and  unconsciousness. 

Yes,  Will  had  fallen ! The  same  hour  which 
struck  down  our  little,  tender  bud  brought  the 
shot  which  stilled  his  great,  brave,  loving  heart 
forever.  Not  one  instant’s  pain,  thank  God! 
Not  a throb  of  agony,  or  a second  of  time  in 
which  to  crowd  that  worst  agony — the  thought 
of  the  dear  faces  never  to  be  seen  again ; the 
sorrow  he  could  not  solace,  the  tears  lie  could 
never  wipe  away ! One  moment  he  was  dash- 
ing forward,  cheering  on  his  men  ; the  next,  his 
dear  face  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  his  soul, 
untranmieled,  full  of  astonishment,  freedom, 
glory,  and  love,  had  sprung  from  its  prison- 
house,  and  met  a little,’ waiting,  angel  form  hov- 
ering near,  just  laid  away  from  mother’s  breast, 
and  reaching  out  longing  arms  to  her  father! 
Did  they  think  of  me  then  ? In  that  supreme  mo- 
ment did  they  see  me  in  my  outer  coldness  and 
desolate,  bitter  woe  ? No ! Heaven  would  hard- 
ly make  Will  happy  if  he  knew  I was  suffering. 
But  he  is  waiting  for  me  and  for  his  boy  upon 
the  other  shore,  watching  our  footsteps  on  earth, 
and  the  years,  which  seem  to  me  so  long  and 
go  so  wearily,  are  but  to  him  moments  of  joy 
crowned  with  expectation  and  promise. 

When  the  light  came  I was  lying  in  my 
chamber  and  alone.  1 looked  about  me,  hard- 
ly conscious  of  where  I was,  and  why  there  was 
a dull  leaden  weight  where  there  used  to  be  a 
throb  of  hope  and  joy.  And  then  memory 
came,  but  with  it  such  torture  that  I turned  my 
face  to  the  wall  and  longed  for  death.  But 
mother  came,  with  her  tender  face  bending 
over  me,  and  she  brought  Harry  with  his  wist- 
ful, wondering  eyes,  and  appealing  voice,  and  I 
saw  Dotha  standing  in  the  doorway,  speechless 
with  sympathy  and  joy  that  I knew  her  again. 
And  I knew  I ought  to  live  for  all  their  sakes, 
and  I took  the  nourishment  they  brought  me, 
and  felt  myself  strengthened  almost  agaiust  my 
will.  ♦ 

A few  days  after  Tom  carried  me  down  to 
this  room — so  fall  of  post  delights,  of  shadowy 
faces.  It  was  altered  and  yet  familiar,  for  my 
own  furniture  had  replaced  the  old  fittings; 
my  own  pictures  smiled  from  the  wall ; my  own 
plants  glowed  in  the  hay-windows;  my  little 
bird’s  shrill,  sweet  voice  trilled  above  them; 
my  piano,  Will’s  books  in  their  well-remember- 
ed cases — all  our  household  gods  were  brought 
together  here,  and  above  the  mantle,  beneath 
which  a bright  fire  glowed  like  a welcome,  hung 
a new  picture  which  I had  never  seen — a pic- 
ture too  sacred  for  common  eyes,  and  therefore 
shielded  by  two  gilded  doors,  like  the  holy  vir- 
gins of  old  painters — a portrait,  of  Will  with 
the  light  in  Iris  eyes  and  the  old  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  bolding,  her  sweet  face  lying  on  his 
breast,  little  Annie  in  his  arms. 

All  this  had  Tom  done  for  me.  He  had  dis- 
mantled my  pretty,  desolate  home,  and  put  ten- 
ants in  it,  and  brought  me  and  my  treasures  up 
to  the  dear  old  house  at  Ohlport.  And  there, 
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between  the  earnest  welcome  of  my  own  peo- 
ple and  the  quiet,  assured  possession  which  he 
and  mother  took  of  me,  as  if  I were  now  all 
their  own,  I was  content  to  rest  and  be  thank- 
ful. Life  would  be  dreary  enough  in  the  fu- 
ture, when  I should  go  out  with  Harry  to  build 
upon  the  ruins  of  our  lost  home,  for  I could  not 
bear  to  cast  the  shadow  of  my  sadness  too  long 
over  other  lives.  I would  not  hasten  th6  time, 
but  linger  yet  a while  in  this  green  spot  vouch- 
safed by  mercy. 

And  so  a year  passed  away ; and  it  was  not 
until  last  evening,  when  Tom  surprised  my  sad 
meditations  over  the  dv^g  fire,  that  I took 
courage  to  speak  of  other  plans.  It  was  dear 
little  Harry’s  birthday  eve,  and  his  face  even 
in  sleep  was  flushed  with  the  excitement  of 
hope,  and  in  his  dreams  he  muttered  some- 
thing about  a pony  and  Uncle  Tom.  So  the 
maid  told  me,  smiling,  and  I told  Tom  when  he 
came  in,  making  him  laugh  at  the  thought  of 
the  eager  little  fellow’s  pleasure. 

“Yes,  Helen,  a big  rocking-horse  will  be  here 
by  the  time  he  is  up  to-morrow.  In  mercy  to 
yon  I forebore  when  tempted  by  such  a little 
Shetland  pony ; but  next  year  he  will  be  quite 
big  enough,  and  then  yon  must  not  say  a word 
if  I begin  his  equestrian  education. ” 

“ But  I must  say  a word  now,”  I began,  with 
a quaking  heart.  “Dear  Tom,  thank  you,  but 
yon  must  not  waste  your  money  upon  little  Har- 
ry, or  teach  him  luxurious  tastes  which  he  can 
never  gratify.  You  know  ho  has  his  own  way 
to  make  in  the  world  by-and-by.  And  now, 
thanks  to  your  care  and  petting,  I am  beginning 
to  feel  strong  enough  to  take  up  life  again,  with 
more  gratitude  than  I can  express  to  you  and 
mother,  who  sheltered  me  in  the  worst  time.” 

Tom  stared  at  me  in  unaffected  surprise. 
“What  can  you  mean  ?”  be  said.  “I  thought 
it  was  all  understood  between  us.  I look  upon 
yon  as  my  charge ; upon  Harry  as  my  own  boy. 
All  that  is  mine  is  equally  yours ; all  will  be 
his  when  we  are  gone.  Why  not  use  it  now 
lor  his  good  ?” 

“Oh,  Tom— ” * . 

“ Hush,  Helen ; I see  how  it  is ; you  are 
afraid  of  me.  I fear  I seem  dictatorial,  and 
interfering,  and  intrusive ; but  do  not  think  so ; 
I will  be  very  careful.  You  and  you  only  have 
authority  and  control  over  the  boy ; but  there 
are  many  times  when  a man’s  advice  and  watch- 
fulness are  of  more  avail  even  than  the  mother’s. 
Let  me  be  a help  to  you  ; never  a rival.  And 
remember  always  that  whatever  I have  of  time, 
or  strength,  or  mind,  or  money,  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  you  and  yours.” 

I could  not  keep  back  my  tears.  “ Oh,  Tom, 

I can  not!  it  would  not  be  right.  Let  me  go 
now,  before  I grow  any  closer  into  this  home ; 
it  will  be  harder  by-and-by.” 

Tom  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and 
stood  leaning  against  the  mantle-piece.  “ Hel- 
en,” he  said,  “ it  is  as  well  to  say  it  now,  and 
have  all  clear  between  us.  You  and  I are  alone 
in  the  world.  Mother  is  here  now,  but  oh,  Hel- 


en ! I must  say  it,  do  you  not  see  how  she  is  fail- 
ing ? gradually  melting  away,  as  it  seems  to  m<^ 
No  outward  sign  of  suffering  or  disease ; but 
the  sword  pierced  to  her  own  heart  also ! You 
and  I are  young ; we  can  live  on  through  even 
this  loss  ; but  it  was  mother’s  death-blow.  lie 
was  the  dearest  thing  on  earth  to  her.  Yes, 
dear,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? so  noble  and 
lovable;  so  much  more  open  and  sympathizing 
than  I could  ever  let  myself  be.  It  was  right 
that  she  should  love  him  best.  But  think,  Hel- 
en, when  she  is  gone,  will  it  not  make  my  life 
almost  too  desolate  if  you  and  Harry  are  gone 
too  ? Why  will  you  not  stay  ? No  sister  could 
be  dearer  than  you  are  to  me.  I love  you  as 
if  you  had  been  bom  my  sister ; and  I love  you 
better  for  being  Will’s  true,  sweet  wife.  And 
then  I have  a debt  of  love  and  gratitude  to  you, 
which  I can  never  repay,  for  the  kindness  which 
has  forgiven  my  long  injustice  to  you.  You 
have  pardoned,  but  I shall  never *forgive  my- 
self for  having  deprived  your  young  hearts  of 
two  years  of  happiness  in  so  short  a life.” 

“ But,  dear  brother,”  I said,  “ I have  learned, 
and  60  did  he,  to  think  that  it  was  all  for  the 
best.  Absence  fixed  our  love  and  proved  it, 
and  what  might  have  been  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  a girl  and  boy  fancy  attained  full  life 
and  maturity  through  the  little  trial  you  gave 
it.” 

“So  I should  perhaps  think,”  he  answered, 
“were  you  destined  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
married  life,  growing  old  together.  But,  iu  so 
brief  a time,  every  day  was  a priceless  treasure ! ” 

“ True,”  I said ; “ and  every  day  would  have 
been,  had  we  lived  to  a green  old  age  ; but,  as 
to  the  time  being  short,  this  is  only  a little  in- 
terruption, dear  Tom,  to  the  Future  of  perfect 
love.  It  will  seem  there  as  but  a day  when  it 
is  past — there  remaineth  a rest  together — ” 

I stopped,  for  I could  say  no  more. 

“You  are  blessed,  indeed,”  he  answered, 

“ if  you  can  look  at  it  in  such  a way.  I too 
have  the  faith,  at  times.” 

There  followed  a long  silence,  and  then  I 
roused  myself  to  say,  “ If  you  wish  it,  brother, 
we  will  stay  for  the  present — as  long  as  either 
you  or  mother  need  me.  I need  not  say  no 
place  is  now  as  dear  to  me  as  this.  But  don’t 
talk  about  yourself  as  if  life  were  over  for  you. 
It  is  not  so.  You  are  young ; you  must  marry.  ’’ 

He  stood  still,  with  a rigid  look  of  suffering 
on  his  face.  “Never,  now,”  he  said,  and  drew 
a miniature  from  his  breast.  “Listen,  Helen, 

I am  going  to  show  you  the  face  that  Bhould 
have  been  my  wife’s  face ; and  when  I tell  you 
that  she  left  me,  and  that  losing  her — and 
through  her,  all  faith  in  women — almost  mined 
my  soul  and  killed  my  body ; and  then,  when 
I tell  you  that  she  looked  like  yon,  had  your 
type  of  face  and  form,  even  your  trick  of  man- 
ner, you  will  understand  why  I tried  to  warn 
and  shield  Will,  lest  he  should  be  wrecked  on 
the  same  quicksands  where  I went  down.” 

I opened  the  case.  “Like  me!  never !” 
Such  a brilliant,  flashing,  glorious  beauty  as  met 
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my  eye.  Wavy  gold,  dewy  violets,  pearls,  sap- 
phires, rubies — it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  that  was 
beautiful,  rare,  and  precious  in  nature  had  met 
to  adorn  this  lovely,  tender,  mirthful,  passion- 
ate face  full  of  blended  expressions  and  sweet 
contradictions.  “ Was  it  a face  to  trust,  as  well 
as  to  love  ?”  my  first  question  was. 

“ Did  Will  ever  see  her?” 

“Never,  nor  mother;  and  I could  never  tell 
them.  It  was  at  the  South — in  Charleston, 
fourteen  years  ago.  We  were  engaged  but  a 
short  time,  and  I could  never  bring  myself  to 
write  to  them,  guarding  my  precious  secret  with 
a strange  reserve,  and  wishing  them  to  see  her 
first.  But  she  left  me,  as  I said.  I thought, 
and  she  thought,  that  she  did  not  love  me. 
She  fell  under  evil  influence,  became  fascinated, 
manned  hastily.  I was  too  ill  to  know  all  the 
details.  I told  you  it  almost  killed  me,  body 
and  soul.  Then  we  came  here  to  live,  and  I 
tried,  really*  tried,  to  rescue  my  life  from  this 
slough  of  bitter  memory ; tried  to  care  for  some- 
body, to  fall  in  love — at  least  to  wish  to  marry 
and  make  a home,  but  it  was  all  dead  within 
me ; every  thing  seemed  dull  and  stagnant  to 
me,  except  Will  in  his  beautiful  opening  life, 
which  I resolved  should  atone  for  the  failure  of 
mine ; and  I took  it  out  in  watching  and  perse- 
cuting you,  you  poor  child,  and  in  making  every 
body  miserable.  And  then  I saw  her  death  in 
the  paper,  and  I could  stand  it  no  longer,  but 
went  back  to  revisit  the  spot  and  learn  the  fate 
of  my  only  lore.” 

“Was  it  that  wiflter,  Tomf”  ■ 

“Yes,  dear;  and  I found  het  dead  two 
months  before  I heard  ’her  whole  history — the 
sad  undeceiving  of  her  married  life-— the  dust 
and  ashes  of  her  joy.  Helen,  she  had  one  little 
child ; and  she  was  glad  when  it  died,  rather 
than  have  it  lit*e  to  grow  up  in  such  a divided 
home,  so  ampty  Of  Jove,  trust,  esteem — think 
of  that  1 and  of  the  villain  who  brought  her  to 
such  a pass ! Can  I ever  forgive  him  ? But 
poor,  poor  child ! when  every  thing  failed  her 
— when  trouble  and  sorrow  overwhelmed  her — 
then  her  heart  came  back  to  me,  and  she  knew 
what  truth  and  devotion  she  had  thrown  away, 
and  mourned  over  my  sorrow;  and  on  her 
death-bed,  Helen,  she  spoke  of  it  all,  and  yearn- 
ed for  my  pardon,  and  sent  me  this,  which  was 
first  painted  for  me.  And  ever  since  I have 
felt  as  sure  that  she  is  waiting  for  me  where  all 
losses  will  be  repaired,  as  that  Will  is  looking 
for  you  to  come,  who  were  so  entirely  his  own. 

“And  now  you  know  all,  Helen ; and  I have 
told  yon,  so  that  yon  may  believe  that  I shall 
never  change.  If  I could  not  bring  myself  to 
the  thought  when  life  was  nothing  but  bitter- 
ness and  regret,  how  much  less  when  peace, 
and  comfort,  and  pardon  have  come!  It  would 
not  be  possible.  I could  no  more  marry  than 
you  could  marry  again.  I see  you  shudder  at 
the  words ; they  sound  like  blasphemy — don’t 
they?  I know  you  are  as  truly  wedded  in 
every  thought  to  Will  as  if  he  were  now  sitting 
by  your  side ; and  I want  you  to  see  and  be- 


lieve that  it  is  exactly  so  with  me.  And  so, 
little  one,  you  see  that  nobody  needs  you  so 
much  as  I.  Don’t  take  your  fine  little  son 
away  from  us,  or  put  out  your  bright  fire,  and 
shut  your  sweet  piano.  We  have  both  lost  our 
best  and  dearest ; but  we  have,  perhaps,  a long 
life  still  before  us,  with  many  duties  and  some 
pleasures  woven  in  between ; and  I think  we 
can  nfeke  shift  to  go  down  the  hill  together, 
and  help  each  other  when  we  stumble.  At  all 
events,  I hope  you  understand  that  you  and 
Harry  are  my  only  chance  for  a home,  and  in- 
terest, and  comfort.  If  yon  leave  me  it  will  be 
a blank  indeed.”  # 

And  thus  it  is  settled;  and  I am  happier 
that  my  mind  is  at  rest.  If  it  is  indeed  so — if 
I have  many  years  of  life  before  me  (and  for 
Harry’s  sake  I ought  to  wish  it) — then  truly 
shall  I have  great  strength  and  comfort  from 
my  dear  true-hearted  brother-in-law.  But  oh, 
Will ! my  only  love ! when  all  is  over,  and  my 
weary  eyes  can  close,  and  my  tired  hands  drop 
all  these  hard  duties,  asd  my  lonely  heart  — 
lonely  without  you,  darling! — can  stop  its  beat- 
ing ; then  will  it  seem  life*  but  a day  being 
past — a dark  hour  in  a forgotten  night ! When 
heaven’s  light  cheers  my  eyes,  when  heavenly 
airs  blow  the  weight  front  my  brow,  and  we, 
hand  in  hand,  in  the  load  of  Peace,  shall  feel 
together  what  it  is  to  have  gained  an  Everlast- 
ing Home ! 


AMONG  THE  WHEAT-FIELDS  OF 
MINNESOTA. 

MINNESOTA  is  pre-eminently  the  wheat- 
growing State  of  the  Union.  Almost  the 
youngest  of  the  political  sisterhood.  With  a set- 
tlement and  town  hiatory  of  hardly  more  than 
a decade,  she  now  boasts  of  a quarter  of  a mill- 
ion of  inhabitants,  ftfcd  contributes  largely  to 
the  wheat-markets  of  the  East.  Owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  her  climate  and  soil,  she  is  the 
best  adapted  of  any  of  the  States  to  the  raising 
of  this  staple.  Wheat  is  in  fact  almost  her  ex- 
clusive object  of  production.  None  farm  here 
except  for  this.  Her  dry,  clear,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  cool  atmosphere  makes  Minnesota 
the  very  paradise  of  wheat-growers.  As  one 
stands  on  the  boundless  rolling  prairies  of  this 
country,  and  looks  around  him  on  every  side, 
and  sees  the  interminable  reach  of  slightly  un- 
dulating soil,  clad  with  golden-rod,  fire-weed, 
and  a vast  variety  of  other  flowering  plants  in- 
termixed with  prairie-grass,  and  notices  the  al- 
most utter  absence  of  forest,  and  catches  thq 
onward  rush  of  the  fresh,  cool  southern  breeze 
that  sweeps  by  with  a voluminous  force,  he  in- 
voluntarily thinks  of  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
ocean,  and  snuffs  the  wind  os  lie  would  the 
sea-breeze  itself.  Wide  and  measureless,  in- 
deed, is  the  rush  of  these  unseen  steeds  of  the 
air.  You  hear  them  approaching,  with  a dis- 
tant, subdued  murmur ; you  feel  them  pass  you 
on  cither  side,  uttering  their  breezy  calls,  and 
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lashing  the  atmosphere  with  their  whistling 
manes;  you  recoil  from  them — airy  chargers 
as  they  are — dashing  at  your  chest,  and  divid- 
ing with  mysterious  spirit-essence  about  your 
head,  threatening  to  carry  away,  Indian-fash- 
ion,  your  hair  with  the  tingling  scalp.  If  they 
did,  nothing  would  be  more  natural,  not  perhaps 
to  you,  but  to  these  primeval  war-paths  of  the 
recently-departed  Sioux.  For  this  only  yester- 
day was  the  delightsome  land  of  the  Dacotah, 
the  hunting-ground  of  Wabasha,  and  the  scene 
of  Winona's  love  and  tragical  end. 

But  dreams  and  imagination  can  not  last 
long  in  this  intensely  practical  country,  as  it  is 
to-day.  You  have  only  to  cast  your  eye  across 
the  pr&irie,  and  you  see  farms  yellow  with  the 
golden  grain  which  forms  the  wealth  of  this 
rapidly -growing  young  State.  The  illusion 
fades  away ; civilized  life,  with  all  its  rush  and 
bustle,  comes  before  you,  and  you  see  the  farm- 
er guiding  his  reaper  through  the  standing 
wheat,  followed  by  his  ‘‘hands,"  stooping  over 
and  binding  their  bosomfuls  of  swaths.  And 
who,  although  poetry  suffers,  can  regret  the 
change  ? 

When  one  recalls  the  distress  and  poverty 
of  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  disastrous  sea- 
sons and  blighted  crops,  and  remembers  how 
anxiously  our  Northwestern  farmers  have  all 
this  summer  been  hoping  for  a “fair  average 
yield"  that  would  place  them  in  funds,  and  en- 
able them  to  pay  off  their  twelve-mo utlis’  in- 
debtedness, the  sight  of  a broad  and  bountiful 
harvest  in  these  fields  of  Minnesota  comes  like 
a vision  of  heaven,  and  every  quarter-section 
thus  ripening  to  the  reaper  is  welcomed  w’ith  as 
much  joy  by  the  spectator  as  the  oasis  in  the 
desert,  with  its  palm-trees  and  wells  of  water, 
are  hailed  by  the  thirsty,  foot-sore  traveler. 

Like  all  new  countries  Minnesota  is  much 
subject  to  changes  of  climate,  aberrations  in  the 
distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moist- 
ure, ^ery  few  years  apart,  and  these  necessari- 
ly have  their  effect  on  the  crops.  To  give  an 
example : The  writer  came  here  in  the  spring 
of  1863.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  in  April,  it 
rained  for  two  days — an  inconstant,  fine  driz- 
zle. After  that  it  cleared  off  cool  and  bracing ; 
and  no  more  rain  fell  from  that  time  forward 
till  late  in  the  fall.  It  absolutely  did  not  rain 
one  single  day.  Some  said  a few  Bkowers  fell 
in  the  night;  but  if  so,  most  people,  and  the 
writer  among  them,  never  saw  it.  Men  grew 
at  last  anxious  about  their  crops — that  is,  their 
wheat.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  slipped  by — and  still  no  rain.  The 
sky  appeared  to  be  literally  of  brass,  so  far  as 
moisture  was  concerned.  Meanwhile  the  soil 
got  dryer  and  dryer ; there  was  a sensible  dim- 
inution in  the  quantity  and  luxuriance  of  the 
herbs  and  weeds  of  the  valleys  and  prairies; 
many  of  the  smaller  streams  became  exhaust- 
ed, and  left  hollow  and  arid  channels,  with  dis- 
consolate-looking white  stones  in  their  beds,  to 
mark  the  courses  they  once  had  taken  in  their 
race  to  the  Great  River  and  the  sea.  The 


Mississippi,  too,  was  compelled  to  contract  his 
shores  and  lower  his  face.  Sand-bars  became 
numerous,  and  more  than  one  new-born  island 
awoke  to  an  unexpected  existence  in  his  blue 
bosom.  Never  before,  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  bad  the  stage  of  water  in  the 
Mississippi  been  so  low.  The  larger  boats  were 
withdrawn,  and  their  places  supplied  with  small- 
er ones  of  light  draught.  But  these  stem- 
wheels,  small  as  they  were,  could  hardly  do  bet- 
ter ; and,  what  with  stranding  on  partially  con- 
cealed sand-bars,  and  being  pushed  off  by  long 
oars,  and  other  obstacles,  they  made  sad  and 
perilous  voyages  up  to  the  “head  of  naviga- 
tion," as  St.  Paul  in  those  days  was  called. 
Of  course,  any  thing  like  regularity  in  making 
trips  was  out  of  the  question.  Whole  days 
would  intervene,  and  the  arrival  of  a steamer 
was  like  that  of  a message  from  China  or  the 
dead.  St.  Paul  felt  nervous  that  horrible  sum- 
mer ; she  was  isolated  and  solitary ; she  sat  in- 
deed like  a queen,  gnyly  attired,  and  shining 
with  youth,  beauty,  and  wealth,  but  she  sat 
widow -like,  alone.  Her  lovers  were  in  Mil- 
waukie,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis ; and  the  ter- 
rible river  which  ought  to  have  connected  her 
by  a true  marriage-tie  to  these,  although  not 
broken,  separated  her  almost  as  effectually  ns 
if  it  had  not  been  there  at  all. 

Men  began  to  prognosticate  all  manner  of 
evils ; the  country  was  slowly  drying  up ; it  was 
merely  following  in  this  a fixed  tendency  of  the 
region.  Parallels  began  to  be  drawn  between 
the  Northwest  and  other  sections  on  this  point. 
Some  had  read  Humboldt,  who  declared  that 
when  the  forests  of  a country  are  proportionate- 
ly cut  down  the  rivers  and  streams  dry  up  and 
rain  ceases  to  fall  in  the  usual  quantity.  I re- 
call a gentleman  who  happened  that  summer  to 
stumble  over  an  article  in  a back  volume  of 
Harper's  Magazine  on  this  very  subject,  proving 
the  same  thing  by  historical  facts  connected  with 
the  Madeira  Islands  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

At  this  period,  and  for  a long  time  previous, 
immense  quantities  of  lumber  had  been  annual- 
ly sawn  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Chippewa  jtnd 
St.  Croix  rivers,  and  the  other  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  was  now  grown  so  sick, 
and  weak,  and  attenuated.  As  men  looked  on 
the  wasted  countenance  of  the  Father  of  Wa- 
ters and  noticed  his  ribs  of  sand  protruding  out 
of  his  breast,  which  in  the  rotundity  of  plump 
health  are  always  concealed,  and  felt  his  falter- 
ing pulse,  the  enfeeMed  little  ripples,  whose 
pulsations  crept  languidly  up  to  the  shore ; and 
as  they  witnessed  in  many  instances  the  fester- 
ing green  scum  which  bordered  his  coves  and 
retired  reaches  of  beach,  like  the  diseased  froth 
and  foam  of  one  who  is  weary  of  life  and  wan- 
dering in  his  frenzied  mind — they  felt  a strange 
pity  for  the  patient,  and  heaved  sighs  of  sorrow 
and  condolence. 

Such  was  the  summer  of  1863,  and  that  of 
1804  wras  not  much  better;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  discouraging  prospects,  the 
crop  turned  out  a good  average  both  years. 
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How,  no  one  seemed  to  know ; but  the  secret 
seems  to  have  lain  in  the  heavy  dews  which  na- 
ture, like  a kind  and  considerate  mother,  sent 
to  us  in  our  need.  Every  morning  it  lay  on  the 
ground,  clear,  sparkling,  and  lustrous,  abund- 
ant in  quantity,  generous  and  fertilizing  in  qual- 
ity: like  mercy,  which  the  poet  likened  unto  it, 
but  to  which  in  reverse  order  I take  the  lib- 
erty of  comparing  it,  this  supply  of  gentle  dew 
was  not  strained ; it  dropped  into  the  valleys 
and  hills;  every  dawn  it  was  there,  just  as  the 
manna  of  the  Israelites  was,  and  every  acre, 
like  every  one  of  that  stiff-necked  race,  got  all 
it  needed  and  no  more.  And  when  the  sun 
was  up  it  vanished,  having  fulfilled  its  errand 
of  mercy. 

An  undiscriminating  stranger,  coming  to  Min- 
nesota that  summer  of  1863,  would  have  been 
likely  to  form  the  settled  opinion  that  the  coun- 
try was  one  where  it  seldom  or  never  rained,  as 
in  Chili  and  other  parts  of  the  globe.  No  mis- 
take, however,  would  have  been  greater.  What 
would  he  have  said  had  he  come  on  in  the  year 
of  grace  1867?  Let  ns  imagine  him  landing 
from  the  boat  at  any  of  our  river  towns,  about 
the  first  of  last  May. 

44  The  stage  of  water”  was  decently  high  and 
rising.  The  invalid  whom  we  have  lately  seen 
so  sick  has  recovered  his  strength  and  fullness 
of  form.  In  a few  weeks  he  will  grow  so  fast 
as  to  overflow  his  banks,  while  his  head-waters 
will  burst  and  demolish  dams  and  lumber-booms 
near  St.  Anthony’s  Falls,  and  carry  off  millions 
of  feet  of  logs  in  their  destructive  course.  Our 
traveler  leaves  the  river  and  pushes  inland.  He 
finds  the  soil  eveiy  where  moist,  the  streams 
muddy  and  full,  frequent  sloughs  of  the  veriest 
despond,  and  a cloudy  sky  overhead,  piled  up 
with  sombre-looking  reservoirs  of  water,  dis- 
charging or  threatening  soon  to  discharge  their 
contents. 

Despondency,  weariness,  and  a moody  sort 
of  fretfulness  appear  on  the  faces  and  in  the 
words  and  actions  of  all  he  meets.  A long, 
tedious  winter  had  just  passed ; trade  had  been 
dull ; every  one  was  poor ; and  all  the  farmers 
were  in  debt.  A common  remark,  heard  al- 
most every  day,  was,  that  “If  the  crops  fail 
this  year  the  country  will  go  up that  is,  not 
heavenward,  but  in  a destructive  direction. 
The  farmers  had  had  a light  crop  in  1866,  owing 
to  the  blighting  of  the  wheat,  and  they  had 
hardly  any  thing  to  live  upon  in  the  winter  that 
ensued.  Many  tried  to  borrow  money  on  their 
lands,  and  paid  two  or  three  per  cent,  a month. 
Others  could  effect  no  loans,  and  run  up  long 
bills  at  the  stores.  Many  felt  gloomy,  all  felt 
dull.  But  as  the  winter  wore  slowly  away,  and 
as  they  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt,  both 
they  and  their  creditors  looked  forward  to  the 
next  year’s  harvest  as  the  Good  Fairy  which 
was  to  bring  them  all  out  of  their  difficulties. 

Now  every  body  looked  forward  to  the  com- 
ing harvest  with  anxious  expectation  as  the 
means  by  which  all  things  were  to  be  set  right. 
The  44  winter  of  our  discontent”  was  hopefully 


exchanged  for  the  “glorious  summer”  that  was 
to  be.  But  after  a while  men  began  to  say  to 
one  another,  “How  it  rains!”  On  the  28th 
February  there  was  a heavy  thunder-storm : 
loud  peals  of  thunder  and  vivid  bursts  of  light- 
ning filled  the  whole  heaven  and  lit  up  the  black 
darkness,  making  the  night  as  light  as  day. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement. During  April  the  floods  came 
down  from  the  north,  where  the  show  melted, 
and  the  rivers  were  soon  on  a “rampage.”  It 
continued  to  rain  through  May,  June,  and  into 
July ; five  days  out  of  seven.  At  first  nothing 
was  thought  of  it ; next  it  attracted  attention  ; 
then  men  began  to  grow  astonished ; and  last- 
ly they  became  anxious  and  alarmed  for  the 
prospects  of  farming.  Rain — it  was  nothing  but 
rain— through  most  of  the  week.  It  hindered 
all  kinds  of  business ; it  delayed  the  coming  on 
of  spring  and  warm  weather;  impeded  travel, 
and  kept  back  visitors  from  the  State ; bred  a 
damp,  melancholic  kind  of  desperation  of  the 
future  in  many  minds;  and  gave  rise  to  the 
44  blues”  generally.  Com  had  to  be  repeated- 
ly sown,  being  washed  out  or  rotted  by  the  wet 
soil.  Wheat  could  not  be  sown,  and  it  is  ev- 
ery thing  in  this  country  to  get  wheat  early  into 
the  ground.  The  rains  “reigned  supreme”  till 
the  middle  of  July. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Wheat-fields 
of  Minnesota  ? the  reader  may  possibly  ask. 

W ell,  consid  erable.  Wheat  don’t  grow  in  stand- 
ing water;  besides  that  the  more  settlers  the 
more  wheat  cultivated.  So  we’ll  go  on  and 
see  how  the  rains  affected  the  immigrants  who 
came  here  to  locate  and  open  out  farms,  and 
woo  Ceres  generally.  In  May  and  early  June 
these  people  came  up  from  Iowa  and  Illinois  in 
companies  with  their  teams.  It  was  the  world- 
wide-renowned emigrant  train : canvas-covered 
wagons,  with  the  women  and  children  piled  up 
inside  against  the  household  stuff;  half-grown 
boys  walking  now  alongside,  now  mounred  on 
two-year-old  colts,  the  men  seated  on  the  backs 
of  horses,  and  the  cattle  straggling  after  with 
more  or  less  of  attempts  at  herding. 

The  writer  was  in  Fillmore  County,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  at  this  period.  Num- 
bers of  these  trains  passed  through  Preston  and 
Chatfield,  in  this  county,  from  Dacotah  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Iowa.  Chatfield,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Minnesota,  pos- 
sesses that  rare  advantage  a heavy  body  of  tim- 
ber, covering,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the 
beautiful  slopes  of  the  Root  River — the  Uokah 
of  the  Sioux — on  whose  northern  bank  it  is 
built.  Graceful  forests  embosom  on  one  side 
the  pretty  village.  It  was  noon  one  day  when 
the  wTiter  came  by  and  saw  three  or  four  emi- 
grant wagons,  with  their  two  dozen  horses  and 
their  44  mixed  company,”  deploying  through  the 
main  street. 

It  was  a curious  sight  as  we  passed  by  and 
saw  them  thus  pic-nicking  in  the  grove.  Hard- 
working fellows  they  were,  and  women  tough- 
ened with  toil.  Health  and  fortitude  appeared 
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in  their  faces.  They  were  the  far-famed  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  land ; the  founders  of  new 
States ; builders  of  civilization  on  Far  Western 
borders.  U was  a picture  to  study.  Bare- 
footed and  without  coats,  the  boys  ran  hither 
and  thither  to  recall  vagrant  cows  and  restore 
wandering  horses  to  their  appointed  limits. 
Some  ran  off  to  the  streams  with  pails  for  wa- 
ter. Rapid  fragments  of  conversation — sud- 
den jets  of  sparkling  outcry  and  jests — merry 
rills  of  bubbling  young  female  langhter — were 
heard. 

Where  were  these  emigrants  going?  To 
the  far  western  counties  of  Minnesota,  and  they 
will  take  Rochester  and  Owatonna  on  their 
way.  It  is  the  region  of  low  lands- and  partial 
inundations.  In  a few  hours  they  were  gone. 
No  one  expected  to  see  them  again,  when  sud- 
denly, a few  weeks  later,  back  they  came,  the 
same  long,  straggling  procession  of  wagons, 
horses,  and  cattle,  wending  their  way  to  their 
old  homes  in  the  South.  They  had  got  mired 
up  near  Owatonna,  and  the  wet  weather  con- 
tinuing, and  no  one  having  a ghost  of  an 
idea  when  it  would  cease,  tie  dampness  settled 
down  upon  their  spirits,  when  they  considered 
how  the  year  was  slipping  by  and  their  funds 
were  oozing  away,  and  they  grew  disheartened 
and  returned. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  first  half*  of 
1837  in  our  State;  and  if  the  visitor  of  four 
years  ago  had  been  inclined  to  pronounce  it  an 
intolerably  dry  country,  he  who  came  here  this 
year  would  have  been  as  strongly  disposed  to 
say  it  was  intolerably  wet. 

Wheat  is  planted  in  Minnesota  as  early  as 
the  weather  and  ground  will  permit.  In  April 
the  plow  is  put  to  the  soil  and  the  seed  sown, 
or  earlier  if  possible ; they  plow  deep,  and  al- 
low one  and  a half  to  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  Wheat  requires  a dry  soil  and  cool  tem- 
perature. A good  average  yield  is  sixteen  or 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  although  many  acres 
yield  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels.  By  sowing 
early  the  grain  has  full  opportunity  to  ripen 
slowly  and  surely ; by  sowing  late  the  berry  is 
“in  the  milk”  when  the  hot,  scorching  days  of 
Augnst  come,  and  the  excessive  heat  blights  it, 
drying  and  withering  it  up.  In  the  best  qual- 
ity the  berries  are  large,  plump,  and  full. 

As  one  goes  over  the  country  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  he  sees  vast  tracts  of  “ new  breaking,” 
where  the  virgin  soil,  black  as  ink,  and  rich 
almost  to  glutinousness,  has  been  broken  by 
the  plow,  and  the  soil  turned  bottom  upward  in 
long,  dark  bands  or  layers  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Here  it  is  exposed  for  months  to  th* 
wind  and  weather  till  it  decomposes  and  be- 
comes fit  for  agricultural  purposes.  Every  year 
vast  tracts  of  prairio  are  thus  turned  over,  or 
“ broken,”  and  with  the  noxt  the  loam  is  lev- 
eled and  the  seed  is  cast  in;  and  thus  large 
additions  are  annually  made  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  acres  of  wheat. 

Take  your  stand  on  one  of  these  “new 
breaking-pieces,”  and  look  perhaps  in  any  di- 
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rection,  and  you  will  find  yourself  inclosed  by 
its  dreary  strips  of  black  loam  ; not  a blade  of 
grass  nor  a single  leaf  will  appear.  It  is  a pic- 
ture of  desolation  and  vacancy ; nature  and 
life  are  in  their  embryo ; not  a glimpse  can  be 
seen  of  their  future  creations.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  contrast  between  this  and  what 
these  same  fields  will  present  a year  or  two 
afterward,  when  they  stand  yellow  with  the 
harvest,  an  emblem  of  cheerfulness  and  pros- 
perity. 

Farms  are  generally  1G0  acres  in  extent — a 
“ quarter  section"  being  usually  the  quantity 
bought  and  worked.  Under  the  Homestead 
Law  lands  are  constantly  taken  up,  the  cost  be- 
ing a mere  trifle  for  fees,  etc.  The  settler  is  re- 
quired to  locate  on  it,  put  up  a small  house,  do 
some  fencing  and  “ breaking,”  and  pass  a night 
on  it  at  least  once  every  six  months. 

Many  amusing  stories  are  told  how  persons 
of  ingenious  habits  of  mind  and  India-rubber 
consciences  manage  to  conform  to  the  letter, 
whilo  they  evade  the  more  burdensome  intents 
of  the  law.  The  merest  apology  for  a bouse, 
and  the  least  possible  amount  of  residence  and 
“ improvements”  are  done.  Still  this  dodging 
of  the  law  works  no  serious  violation  of  its  con- 
templated objects.  Lands  are  opened,  desti- 
tute families  are  provided  with  a farm  and 
means  of  attaining  independence  and  prosperi- 
ty, and  the  State  is  settled  up.  Sometimes  a 
family  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  take 
four  quarters,  or  a full  square  mile  of  land. 

No  single  applicant  can  take  out  papers  for 
more  than  one  quarter  section,  and  a man  and 
his  wife  and  young  children  are  viewed  as  one 
party.  But  if  he  has  a wido\ved  mother  and 
two  unmarried  sisters  grown  up  living  with  him, 
each  is  regarded  as  a legal  applicant ; and  they 
arrange  it  often  thus  : They  select  four  quarter 
sections  lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  put 
up  a house  right  upon  the  centre  where  the  four 
quarter  sections  touch,  so  fhat  each  quarter  of 
the  building  stands  on  a different  quarter  sec- 
tion. Partitions  divide  the  interior  into  rooms 
to  correspond ; and  each  party  then  fulfills  his 
obligations  to  the  law  at  one-fourth  the  expense 
he  or  she  would  otherwise  incur.  They  are 
supposed  to  form  four  distinct  families,  dwell- 
ing apart,  although  practically  they  still  form 
but  one  household  ns  before. 

These  wild  lands  thus  entered  are  worth  about 
$5  per  acre, and  when  “improved”  rise  to  $15 
or  $25  according  to  circumstances.  At  the 
end  of  five  years’  residence  Government  gives  a 
clean  deed  of  the  property*  however, 

having  the  means,  prefer  to  bny  the  land  out- 
right at  the  start,  paying  the  Government  price, 

$1  25  per  acre. 

Wheat  matures  from  about  the  beginning  to 
the  middle  of  August.  The  whole  country 
then  awakens  from  its  long  slothfulness.  Busi- 
ness revives.  Interest,  energy,  and  happiness 
every  where  appear.  No  one  who  has  never 
witnessed  the  dullness  pervading  all  depart- 
ments of  business  during  the  winter  and  spring 
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can  comprehend  the  great  and  sadden  trans- 
formation which  the  incoming  crop  produces. 
Mechanics,  tradesmen,  wheat-buyers,  railroads, 
steamboats — all  seem  to  be  indued  with  new 
life  and  vigor : every  where  is  activity,  bustle, 
and  confusion.  Wheat,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
rains,  was  planted  quite  late  this  year,  and  con- 
sequently was  not  so  soon  in  getting  to  market 
as  usual. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  writer  was 
Stopping  at  St.  Charles,  a brisk  little  town  on 
the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad,  28  miles 
from  the  Mississippi  River.  All  these  railroad 
stations  are  “wheat  outlets,”  whither  the  grain 
flows  in  steady  streams  from  the  outlying  coun- 
try. And  so,  too,  are  the  diflerent  towns  and 
steamboat  landings  on  the  Mississippi.  Often 
the  visitor  sailing  up  the  river  is  astonished  to 
see  the  boat  stop  at  some  bluff  so  precipitous 
that  it  seems  fool-hardy  to  attempt  to  ascend  it ; 
on  the  slope  of  which,  however,  he  discovers 
one  or  two  stores  and  saloons,  and  towering  far 
above  them  the  tall  form  of  the  inevitable  “grain- 
elevator,”  with  its  brownish  red  front  and  vans 
for  catching  the  wind.  This  certainly  can  not 
be  a city,  even  in  infancy,  for  there  is  no  chance 
on  these  steep  hill-sides  for  the  most  modest 
town  to  grow.  But  the  traveler  sees  the  pro- 
priety of  it  all  when  he  is  informed  that  this 
apparently  impracticable  and  insignificant  spot 
is  an  outlet  for  immense  quantities  of  wheat, 
which  is  received  in  the  tall  elevator,  and  de- 
livered below  into  barges  to  be  carried  to  the 
markets  of  the  East.  Wheat  thus  delivered  in 
“bulk”  occupies  many  hours  in  loading,  and 
often  the  down  steamboat  is  delayed  all  this 
time,  much  to  the  yaw'ning  weariness  of  the  im- 
patient passengers. 

At  St.  Charles  there  is  a comfortable  hotel, 
whose  veranda  commands  a full  view  of  the 
ddpdt  and  railroad  and  the  grain-elevator.  All 
these  are  objects  of  absorbing  interest  to  those 
vagabond  tourists  tfhosc  time  hangs  heavy  on 
their  hands.  I was  lounging  in  my  chair  on 
the  long  stoop  of  the  hotel  when  the  morning 
train  (8  a.m.)  came  in  from  Winona.  Eirst 
we  heard  the  whistle,  and  then  the  rush  and 
heavy  breathings  of  the  iron  monster.  The 
landlord  starts  from  his  seat  and  hurries  to  the 
ddpot — it  is  but  a step — to  receive  his  possible 
guests  from  the  train.  In  a few  moments  he 
returns,  surrounded  by  a rough-looking  set  of 
fellow's,  each  armed  with  a bundle  or  valise. 
They  were  laborers  come  from  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri to  work  in  the  harvest.  Able-bodied, 
hardy,  of  o^phapcs  and  sizes,  they  looked  like 
a detachment  of  Goths  and  Vandals  on  a ma- 
rauding expedition  to  our  peaceful  hills  and 
vales.  They  were  the  first  installment  of 
“ field -hands”  from  below,  come  to  assist  our 
farmers  to  gather  in  their  crops.  Starting 
from  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  they  had  worked 
in  field  after  field.  When  one  section  of  coun- 
try was  harvested  migrating  farther  north,  till 
they  had  gradually  toiled  their  way  through  to 
Minnesota;  and  now  they  had  come  to  offer 


us  the  benefit  of  their  toughened  frames  and 
experienced  labors,  for  an  equivalent.  But 
they  were  fully  determined  that  this  equivalent 
should  be  something  decent. 

It  was  now  the  second  week  in  August. 
Wheat  was  fast  ripening;  some  was  ready  for 
the  reaper,  and  an  immense  quantity  had  been 
cultivated,  which  would  all  in  a few  days  have 
to  be  gathered  in. 

Our  invoice  of  “field-hands”  enter  their 
names  in  all  sorts  of  caligraphy  and  orthog- 
raphy on  the  book  of  the  hotel.  Then  they 
lounge  about,  looking  here  and  looking  there, 
putting  questions  and  taking  observations. 

“Landlord,  have  there  been  any  fanners  in 
yet  wanting  hands  ?” 

“Well,  gentlemen,  not  as  I’ve  seen;  but 
they’ll  be  coming  in  now  pretty  fast.  Turner, 
I heard,  was  around  yesterday  looking  for  some 
help.” 

“ What  are  they  paying  here  now  ?”  asks  an- 
other of  the  gang.  He  uttered  his  question  in 
a hard,  resolute  way,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  what  he  would  get,  and  didn’t  care  much 
w hat  was  paid.  a 

“ Well,  the  prico  isn’t  fixed  yet,”  replied  the 
landlord,  “but  the  farmers  talk  about  not  giv- 
ing more’n  two  dollars  a day.” 

“They’ll  pay  more  than  that  before  the 
week’s  out,”  rejoined  the  other,  sententiously. 

“What  are  they  paying  down  below?” 

“Three  dollars;  and  they’ll  have  to  come 
to  it  here.  There’s  a big  pile  of  wheat  this 
season — half  agin  as  much  as  last.” 

“ I know  it ; but  there  will  be  men  enough. 
Eveiy  boat  will  bring  up  its  crowd.” 

“Well,  you’ll  find  yourself  mistaken — you 
see.  Bet  yew,  we  don’t  bind  for  any  two  dollars 
— no,  nor  any  two  and  a half — will  we,  boys?” 

The  others  grunt  their  determination  to  stick 
to  three  dollars  without  flinching. 

In  the  mean  while  the  forenoon  wears  slow- 
ly away.  Only  one  farmer  has  been  seeking 
hands.  His  battery  of  two  dollars  was  soon 
silenced,  and  be  was  sent  to  the  right-about  in 
the  most  summary  manner.  The  boys  wouldn’t 
stand  trifling.  And  now  it  is  dinner-time,  and 
all  hands  are  hungry.  Into  the  dining-room, 
therefore,  we  all  hurry,  and  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  the  inner  man.  Our  host  sets  a plenti- 
ful table  of  good  things,  all  in  season  and  well 
gotten  np. 

With  mellower  looks  and  more  complacent 
carriage  the  invoice  again  take  their  prominent 
seats  on  the  long  stoop,  where  they  can  not  foil 
of  being  seen  by  the  farmers  from  the  country, 
tpd  again  abide  their  time  with  commendable 
patience.  Events  begin  to  turn  up  with  more 
briskness  than  in  that  long  unbroken  forenoon. 
The  invoice  numbers  about  eight,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a sort  of  leader,  whom  the  others 
have  made  their  spokesman.  In  the  midst  of 
the  rather  moody  silence,  while  they  all  fondled 
the  weed,  several  farmers  drive  up  in  light  wag- 
ons, with  the  qnestion, 

“ Are  you  in  want  of  work  ?” 
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“Yea.” 

“ What  do  you  ask  ?*’ 

“ Three  dollars.  ” 

“Two  is  all  they’re  paying  here.” 

Invoice  makes  no  reply — the  smoking  goes 
on  in  silence.  The  questioner  resumes : 

“ I need  four  or  five  hands,  but  I can’t  give 
three  dollars.” 

“No?  then  we’re  not  the  boys  for  you.” 

“ Will  you  take  two-fifty  ?”  . 

“Three  is  our  lowest  figure.” 

“ It’s  good  pay,  is  two  and  a half.” 

“Not  in  these  times— things  are  too  high.” 

“ You  had  better  take  my  offer,  and  found, 
than  stay  here  a week  running  up  a bill  at  a 
dollar  and  a half  a day.” 

“Well,  we’ll  take  the  chances  on  that.” 

The  former  turns  from  the  spokesman  to 
the  gang,  and  hazards  the  query,  “Is  that 
your  mind  ? are  you  all  of  that  way  of  think- 
ing r 

“ Well,  we  are  that.” 

He  turns  away  with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
nothing  more  to  advance,  remarking,  as  he 
touches  up  his  horses,  “Well,  I hope  you’ll  get 
it,  that’s  all.”  With  this  Parthian  arrow  he 
drives  off. 

In  a few  minutes  another  farmer  comes 
0 along.  About  the  same  questions  are  put  and 
answered,  and  the  same  result  arrived  at ; and 
so  on  through  the  day.  Tho  market  for  labor 
grows  active,  and  much  interest  is  aroused  in 
the  prolonged  contest.  When  several  days 
elapse,  and  both  sides  still  hold  out,  a report 
gains  ground  that  the  hands  are  in  combina- 
tion— other  gangs  having  now  arrived — and 
that  they  have  all  agreed  among  themselves  to 
take  nothing  less  than  three  dollara. 

After  a while  they  grew  impatient,  and  the 
first-comers  took  the  cars,  to  try  their  luck  fur- 
ther west,  at  Eyeota,  Rochester,  Kasson,  Owo- 
tonna,  etc.  Their  places,  however,  were  con- 
stantly kept  supplied  with  fresh  arrivals  from 
the  east,  and  these  in  turn  soon  followed  in 
the  wake  of  their  brethren,  like  new  irruptions 
of  Vandals  and  Goths.  To  all  there  was  one 
invariable  battle-cry : Three  Dollars,  and  there 
was  no  abatement  in  their  demands.  The  war- 
fare was  getting  to  be  interesting,  and  the  farm- 
era  were  by  no  means  behindhand  in  pluck. 
But  it  could  not  go  on  so  forever.  The  latter 
at  length  became  anxious.  The  wheat  was  suf- 
fering from  the  delay  in  gathering  it.  It  was 
getting  over-ripe,  and  if  not  reaped  immediate- 
ly would  scatter  and  be  lost.  Said  one  man, 
“It  is  better  to  pay  three  dollars  or  even  four 
dollars  to-day,  than  two  dollars  next  week.  The 
wheat  you  will  lose  will  more  than  make  up  the 
difference.” 

He  was  showing  the  white  feather  a little  too 
early,  however,  for  his  listeners  at  once  fell  to, 
and  attacked  him  unmercifully.  “Dum  it, 
who  talks  of  giving  three  dollars!  Let  them 
hold  out — we  can  beat  them  yet.  Not  one  cent 
over  two  and  a half  will  I pay.” 

Similar  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  rest  show- 
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ed  that  they  were  all  in  sympathy.  And  so  an- 
other few  days  slipped  by. 

But  how  is  it  now,  this  bright  Monday  morn- 
ing, with  the  farmers  ? The  train  has  just  ar- 
rived with  a fresh  batch  of  hands ; early  as  it 
is,  there  are  a dozen  wagons  in,  ready  to  grab 
them  all  up.  They  are  a little  coy,  the  modest 
youths,  at  first,  but  three  dollars  makes  the 
courting  very  easy.  Each  farmer  affectionate- 
ly stows  away  his  gang  in  tho  wagon.  He 
treats  them  very  cordially  now,  almost  defer- 
entially, for  he  fears  he  may  possibly  lose  them 
even  yet,  should  more  than  three  dollars  be  of- 
fered by  some  desperate  fellow  who  has  failed 
to  secure  any.  And  so,  whipping  up  his  team, 
he  drives  away  in  hot  haste,  till  the  fear  of  dan- 
ger is  past.  The  terms  then  are  at  last  three 
dollars  a day  and  found.  The  boys  are  not  at 
all  satisfied  if  the  fare  is  not  plentiful  and  of 
the  best. 

“ The  trouble  of  these  field-hands  is,”  growl- 
ed a farmer  one  day  in  my  hearing,  “that  they 
want  every  day  a regular  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
and  breakfast  and  supper  to  match.  They 
don’t  get  a decent  meal  at  home  all  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  then  they  come  and  curse  and 
swear  if  they  don’t  have  a dinner  fit  for  a New 
York  alderman.” 

As  for  the  beds,  the  boys  are  not  particular ; 
they  can  turn  in  any  where,  two  or  three  bun- 
dled together  on  mattresses  spread  on  the  floor, 
in  the  garret,  on  the  landings  of  stairs,  and  in 
the  barns  on  fresh  hay,  with  a quilt  for  a cover- 
ing. But  they  aro  natural-born  epicures.  If 
they  have  to  starve  at  home,  here  they  will  re- 
gale at  any  rate,  and  woe  to  that  man  who  fails 
to  meet  their  requisitions.  They  leave  him  all 
with  a stampede,  and,  as  he  ruefully  calculates 
the  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  he  wisely  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  done  better  to 
have  lost  a little  on  his  table  than  in  his  suffer- 
ing fields. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  fanner’s  poor  wife  ? 

She — distressed  dame — and  another  woman 
whom  she  generally  has  on  the&  occasions  to 
assist  her,  are  nearly  worked  to  death  to  sup- 
ply their  demands.  Just  imagine  a dozen 
hearty  men,  ravenous  as  wolves  with  their  toil 
in  the  hot  sun,  needing  to  be  fed  three  times  a 
day  for  as  many  weeks,  and  then  judge  whether 
the  farmer’s  wife  is  not  rather  badly  worked.  But 
she  keeps  up  her  spirits  (is  not  her  “man”  work- 
ing as  hard  as  she  is  ?),  is  constantly  occupied, 
always  has  a smile  of  courage  and  strength,  an- 
swers questions  cheerily,  perhaps  contributes 
her  small  quota  to  the  running  repartee  and 
laughter  which  her  boisterous  “ family” — as  she 
loves  to  call  her  guests — send  volleying  through 
the  room,  and  withal  seems  so  patient,  and  will- 
ing, and  obliging,  that  you  hardly  suspect  some- 
times how  great  the  strain  of  that  harvest  month 
must  be  to  her  system.  If  she  has  any  little 
irritations  and  impatiences  she  cleverly  bottles 
them  up,  and  never  lets  them  off,  unless  possibly 
when  night  drops  its  pall  over  nature,  and  she 
has  her  inferior  half  all  snugly  to  herself  in  bed, 
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that  delicious  couch  which  comes  so  grateful  to 
them  both  after  their  day  of  distraction  and  toil. 

At  one  of  these  farms  a dozen  hands  were 
hired.  Like  all  of  their  class,  they  were  rough, 
unwieldy,  obstreperous  fellows,  accustomed  to 
hard  work  and  scorching  in  the  sun,  and  in- 
clined when  evening  came  round  to  offset  the 
burdens  of  the  day  with  fun  and  song.  The 
“boys”  fortunately  were  satisfied  with  their 
fare,  and  also  with  their  beds.  But  after  going 
up  stairs  to  the  two  or  three  good-sized  apart- 
ments where  they  were  to  sleep,  slumber  that 
night  was  slow  in  sealing  their  restless  eyelids. 
Remarks  were  constantly  passing  from  one  to 
the  other ; and  if  here  and  there  one  or  two, 
more  successful  than  the  rest,  got  half-asleep, 
their  tormentors  pelted  them  with  such  a storm 
of  cries,  shouts,  and  laughter  as  effectually  ban- 
ished all  slumber.  Now,  in  these  cases  it  will 
never  do  to  grow  angry  and  quarrel,  for  you 
will  inevitably  get  the  worst  of  it;  but  you 
must  lie  and  laugh  with  the  rest,  and  show  how 
good  a fellow'  you  are,  and  how  you  can  “ keep 
the  ball  a-going”  w ith  the  best  of  them.  Of 
course  it  is  rather  irritating,  but  that  is  no  mat- 
ter. You  can  sleep  after  midnight  as  well  as 
before,  and  your  hope  is  to  await  till  the  uproar 
gradually  moderates  and  ceases  of  itself. 

In  the  mean  time  it  seemed  as  yet  only  to  in- 
crease in  intensity.  Finding  the  war  and  frolic 
— for  both  seemed  strangely  mingled — of  words 
to  be  rather  tame  at  last,  one  and  another 
of  them  sprang  out  of  bed  and  began  dancing 
around  in  their  nether  garments,  singing  despe- 
rate catches,  and  sending  forth  unearthly  yells. 

“ Silence,  boys!”  cried  one  from  the  mattress- 
es, w'ith  mock  gravity ; “ silence,  I say ! yon 
will  alarm  the  bats  and  frighten  the  bed-bugs.” 

“Poor  creatures,  I wouldn’t  disturb  them 
for  the  pleasure  of  being  gnawed  away  by  them 
for  the  balance  of  the  night.  Hush ! Come, 
be  still ! Hush,  I tell  you,  or  else  the  bed-bugs 
will  groan.” 

“ Ah ! ” cries  another,  “ it  is  too  late.  They’re 
moving.  You’havc  woke  them  up.  Hark,  I 
hear  them  coming ! Oh,  the  devil ! Bill,  is 
that  you?  I thought  you  was  one  of  them, 
when  you  laid  your  ugly  paw  on  my  back.” 

“ Well,  if  I ain’t  them,  I have  one  on  my  leg, 
that’s  all ! What  a big  fellow  it  is!  Crack — 
there  he  goes ; he  snaps  like  a pop-gun.” 

“Come,  Jimmy,  my  boy,  mother's  only  joy, 
why  can’t  you  lie  quiet?”  yells  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  another ; “ can’t  you  see  we  are  try- 
ing to  keep  the  peace  ?” 

“Yes,  only  a piece  of  it,  my  jewel;  all  the 
rest  is  a-flying  here  and  there  like  mosquitoes 
dancing  on  a swamp.” 

At  this  moment  two  or  three  seize  on  the 
lower  limbs  of  a would-be  sleeper,  and  drag 
him  sprawling  on  the  floor.  He  rises  and 
laughs  his  injured  dignity  aw’ay  with  two  or 
three  boisterous  outbmsts.  And  now  six  or 
eight  are  on  their  feet,  and  a dance  is  at  once 
improvised.  Snatches  of  song,  yells  and  out- 
cries, heavy  jouncing  and  tumbling.  How  the 


floor  bends  under  them,  and  the  window-sashes 
rattle ! 

“Hallo,  boys!  we’ll  have  the  ceiling  down 
below  if  we  don’t  take  care.” 

“What  if  we  do?  Keep  a-moving — keep 
a-raoving  until  the  old  house  comes  tumbling 
down  all  together.” 

“Tom,  you’re  rather  hard  on  the  old  man.” 

“ Better  say  on  the  old  woman,”  cries  another. 
“I  heard  her  say  to  him  through  the  crack  of 
the  stair-door  that  she  was  afraid  to  lie  still  for 
fear  the  ceiling  would  give  way.” 

J ust  then  the  door  alluded  to  was  opened  and 
the  farmer  shoved  in  his  head  and  remonstrated 
very  mildly,  as  policy  dictated.  “ Come,  come, 
my  lads,  be  a little  more  quiet!” 

“Ain’t  we  quiet  enough  yet,  old  fellow? 
Well,  that's  strange!  when  all  was  so  s^ill  here 
you  could  hear  the  bed-bugs  courting  their 
sweet-hearts.” 

“Did  you  hear  what  they  said  to  them, 
Sam  ?”  asked  his  neighbor. 

“ No ; what  was  it  ?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  ye.  They  said  they  knew 
they  were  thin,  for  the  old  man  down  stairs  w'as 
so  poor  since  they  sucked  him  dry  that  they  had 
been  all  starving  lately ; but  now  they  would 
grow  fat  on  us,  and  then  look  more  beautiful  in 
the  eyes  of  their  lady-loves.” 

“Durned  if  I let  them  grow  fat  on  me,”  re- 
plied his  listener.  “ But  stop,  let  us  hear  what 
the  old  man  has  to  say.” 

“ Boys,"  resumed  the  latter,  in  the  temporary 
pause,  “ boys,  I wish  ye’d  be  quiet.  Ye’ll  break 
every  pane  of  glass  I have  in  the  house,  and  be- 
sides ye’re  scaring  the  old  woman.” 

“Well,  well!  let’s  turn  in  and  go  to  sleep. 
It  won’t  do  to  frighten  her,  nohow.  What  d'ye 
say,  boys?” 

“Ay,  Ay!”  they  chimed  all  in.  And  thus 
silence  was  restored. 

The  next  day  at  dinner  they  were  at  it  again. 
The  family  were  Methodists  and  pious  people. 
The  long  table  accommodated  a dozen;  the 
fanner  sat  at  the  head.  When  they  had  taken 
their  seats  he  paused  to  say  grace.  He  had 
done  it  before  in  the  morning  at  breakfast,  and 
so  on,  but  now  they  were  prepared  for  him. 
Hardly  had  he  commenced  before  from  the 
middle  of  the  table  along  down  to  the  farther 
end  a volley  of  oaths  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
drowning  every  word  their  host  said.  The  habit 
of  sw'earing  is  very  common  in  the  Northwest 
An  oath  at  every  ten  words  is  perhaps  a fair 
average.  We  omit  them  in  our  report.  If  any 
reader  lias  a taste  that  way  he  may  supply  them 
at  pleasure.  When  the  grace  came  to  a close 
the  oaths  ceased  with  singular  unanimity.  The 
old  farmer  looked  shocked  and  indignant,  but 
the  boys  didn’t  care,  laughing  on  as  furiously 
as  ever.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  his  good  dame 
remained  in  a.  side-room  while  the  profanities 
flew  round. 

When  evening  came  the  farmer  addressed 
them  thus:  “Boys,  ye  made  such  a rumpus 
last  night  that  I am  very  much  afccred  ve'll 
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tear  the  old  shanty  down.  I don’t  want  the 
cadunk  to  go  jest  yet  a while j and  so,  if  it’s  the 
same  to  ye,  I’d  like  half  of  ye  to  take  the  barn 
to-night.  There’s  lots  of  clean  hay  there,  and 
no  bed-bugs,  I’ll  warrant  ye.” 

44  All  right,  old  man.  Bed’s  the  word,  I say ; 
I’ll  go,  for  one.”  “And  I for  another,”  and  in 
a jiffy  eight  had  arranged  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  barn,  much  to  the  farmer’s  relief. 

When  morning  came  he  was  assailed  by  a 
storm  of  small  attacks  and  curses  again. 

“ Look  a-here,  old  fellow,  d’ye  know  I’m  stiff 
in  my  joints ; that  old  bam  has  let  in  rheumat- 
ics on  me.” 

44  You  must  give  us  our  room  and  beds  again, 
Benton ; it  won’t  go  down,  that  old  shed  of 
yours  there  and  the  hay.  We’ve  tried  it  once, 
and  that’s  enough.  Moses ! how  cold  it  was.” 

“Cold!”  echoed  a third,  “why,  there  was 
a white  frost  last  night.  Just  see  it  on  the 
ground.” 

44  I’d  rather  ye’d  sleep  in  the  barn,  notwith- 
standing, boys.  I’m  afraid  for  to  have  ye  up 
stairs  and  the  old  woman  below.” 

“ Well,  we  won’t  disturb  ye  again,  we’ll  prom- 
ise ye  that.  But  mind,  you  must  give  us  our 
rooms.  If  you  don’t  wee’ll  tear  down  pvery 
shingle  you’ve  got  on  your  shanty.” 

44  Well  I well ! and  now  let’s  go  to  breakfast.” 

And  so  they  got  their  apartments  again. 

But  three  dollars  was  destined  not  to  be  the 
limit  of  wages  this  year.  A large  amount  of 
land  had  been  sown  and  labor  was  scarce.  The 
“hands”  were  right  in  their  forecast  of  the  fu- 
ture. And  even  when  they  were  absorbed  all 
up,  at  their  price  of  three  dollars,  hundreds  of 
farms,  all  over  the  State,  still  lay  untouched  by 
the  scythe.  And  now  the  husbandmen  grew 
really  frightened.  In  their  eager,  almost  fren- 
zied efforts  to  secure  hands  and  save  their  crops 
(for  now  it  had  come  to  this),  they  went  excited- 
ly into  the  towns  to  buy  up  work  at  any  price. 
At  Eyeota  and  Rochester  at  this  time  many 
were  engaged  at  three,  three  and  a half,  four, 
and  even  four  and  a half,  dollars  a day.  Soon 
the  anxiety  spread  from  the  farmers  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  community.  Merchants, 
wheat-buyers,  mechanics,  persons  of  all  inter- 
ests and  ranks  began  to  feel  concerned.  Was 
there  to  be  a repetition  of  last  year’s  failure  and 
distress?  Every  one  knew  his  prosperity,  his 
exemption  from  poverty  and  suffering,  depend- 
ed directly  or  indirectly  on  the  success  of  the 
farmers.  They  were  the  mighty  Atlas  who 
bore  upon  their  huge  shoulders  the  well-being 
and  safety  of  the  whole  country.  Labor  was 
scarce  ; what  was  to  be  done  ? Every  one  not 
busily  engaged  in  other  occupations  felt  a call 
almost  as  strong  as  that  of  patriotism  to  go  into 
the  fields ; and  fortunately  numbers  in  diff  erent 
branches  of  business  were  sufficiently  at  leisure 
to  give  a few  days  to  this  object.  A farmer 
came  into  a town  in  Southern  Minnesota  and 
grabbed  up  a tailor,  a shoemaker,  a harness- 
maker,  and  a blacksmith,  for  three  dollars  a 
day  each.  The  next  morning  another  came, 


and  a hotel-keeper  was  seduced  by  his  gentle 
appeals  and  went  off  in  company  with  his  broth- 
er and  partner,  for  the  agricultural  Siren  had 
tempted  them  with  an  offer  of  four  dollars  a 
day.  The  hotel  in  the  mean  time  was  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  boy  hostler.  And  so 
it  went  on.  Lawyers  without  cases,  doctors 
where  the  neighborhood  was  rather  too  healthy, 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  whose  flocks  preferred 
not  to  part  with  their  wool,  men  of  all  trades 
and  professions,  prompted  by  the  concern  and 
fear  all  felt,  and  by  the  tempting  offers  of  three 
and  four  dollars,  went  pell-mell  into  the  wheat- 
fields  of  Minnesota.  When  the  adventurers 
returned,  after  a few  weeks,  with  their  frames 
knit  and  toughened  with  toil,  their  muscles 
strong  as  iron,  their  health  invigorated,  and 
their  brains  clear  and  powerful,  they  felt  they 
were  in  these  things  more  fully  paid  than  by 
the  fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars  with  which  their 
pockets  were  lined. 

Shall  he  confess  it?  the  writer  also  felt  the 
prevailing  anxiety  for  the  common  welfare,  and 
like  a good  citizen  shared  deeply  in  the  enthu- 
siasm. He  floated  along  with  the  tide,  which 
one  evening  stranded  him  near  a farm-house  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Charles.  As  he  glanced  over 
the  fence  (fences  in  this  country  are  of  the  usual 
kind — two  upright  posts  and  three  horizontal 
bars),  ho  saw  an  acquaintance  hard  at  work 
binding  wheat.  The  latter  shouted  a hearty 
note  of  welcome. 

44  Come  in  and  lend  a hand ; Bristow  needs 
laborers.  I’m  the  only  man  he  has  got.  Come 
in ; you  can  just  as  well  earn  your  three  dollars 
a day  as  not.” 

“ But,”  replied  I,  modestly, 44  what  can  I do  ? 
I am  not  used  to  this  kind  of  thing.  Do  1 look 
like  an  able-bodied  man  ?” 

“Fudge!  you’ll  find  it  will  come  easy  after 
a few  trials.  Every  one  isn’t  a farmer  at  the 
start.  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a day,  you  know.” 

44  Yes,  I know  all  about  it — I was  there,  of 
course,  when  it  went  up,  and  noticed  the  whole 
process  of  the  erection  of  its  walls  and  edifices.” 

He  laughed,  and  rested  on  his  rake;  poor 
fellow,  he  had  worked  all  day,  and  it  had  been 
hot  in  the  sun,  and  he  felt  just  in  the  mcod  to 
pause  a few  minutes  and  catch  his  breath. 

44  Where  did  I see  you  last  ?”  I inquired,  for 
be  was  only  a passing  acquaintance,  whom  I 
recollected  having  seen  somewhere  or  other. 

“Why,”  cried  he,  “don’t  you  remember? 
At  Preston,  it  was,  last  winter.  You  were  in- 
troduced to  me  there,  and  I — ” 

44 Oh  yes,”  I interrupted,  “your  name  is 
Jones,  and  you  are  the  Adventist  preacher.” 

“The  very  same,”  he  rejoined,  “and  here 
you  see  I am  in  a different  occupation — going 
in  on  my  muscle.” 

44  Ah,  Sir !”  said  I,  “ and  do  you  advise  me  to 
follow  your  example  ?” 

44 Of  course  I do,”  he  cried,  “and  don’t  let 
yourself  bo  discouraged ; you  think  you  can’t 
do  it;  but  you  can.  And  then,  too,  it  will  be 
a real  charity  to  poor  Bristow.  The  wheat  is 
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beginning  to  suffer.  Lend  us  a hand ; every  lit- 
tle will  help.” 

44  Well,”  said  I,  yielding  like  any  coy  damsel, 
“ I’ll  go  in  and  see  what  I can  do.  But  it  is 
too  late  this  evening  to  do  much,  so  I’ll  present 
myself  indoors.” 

“Bristow’s  not  at  home — he’s  away  to  St. 
Charles,  looking  for  help.” 

44  It’s  all  the  same,”  said  I,  44  Mrs.  B.  will  do 
quite  as  well.” 

And  with  that  I left  him  and  entered  the 
house,  a little  frame-building,  painted  white, 
and  containing  feur  or  five  rooms. 

The  supper  was  ready,  and  still  waiting  Mr. 
Bristow’s  return.  His  wife  kindly  invited  me 
to  draw  up  to  the  table.  Altogether  I didn’t 
feel  unhappy,  and  began  to  think  it  was  a veiy 
pleasant  beginning.  “Pshaw!”  said  I to  my- 
self, 44  farming  is  not  such  a terrible  affair  after 
all.”  Addressing  myself  to  Mrs.  Bristow,  I in- 
quired if  her  husband  needed  laborers. 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir,  very  mnch,”  she  replied ; 44  he’s 
gone  now  to  St.  Charles  to  try  if  he  can  engage 
some.  He  hopes  to  get  five  or  six  hands  at  least.” 

“Will  he  succeed,  does  he  think?” 

44 1 am  afraid  not.  The  other  day  he  en- 
gaged half  a dozen  for  three-seventy-five,  and 
an  hour  afterward  some  one  came  along  and 
offered  four,  and  the  men  left  and  went  with 
him.  Tom  says  he  will  give  high  as  five  rather 
than  come  in  without  any.” 

44  He’ll  lose  money  at  these  figures.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true;  but  we  can’t  help  it. 
No  money  can  be  made  in  wheat  at  four  dol- 
lars a day  harvesting.  But  more  would  be  lost 
if  the  grain  scattered.” 

The  farmer  returned  quite  late,  and  his  emp- 
ty wagon  showed  he  had  been  unsuccessful 
Poor  fellow!  he  was  dull  and  discouraged. 
Of  course  he  was  glad  to  get  my  help,  small 
as  it  might  be.  44  If  you  can’t  do  much,”  he 
said,  “it  will  be  something,  and  I’ll  pay  what 
is  fair.  In  a day  or  two  it  will  be  handier.” 

His  farm  consisted  of  about  seventy  acres  of 
wheat  and  ten  of  oats.  A little  had  been  cut 
and  shocked.  To  gather  in  the  balance  there 
were  Bristow,  Jones,  myself,  and  a neighbor, 
whose  name  was  Dixon.  We  needed  six  or 
eight  hands,  and  here  we  were,  all  told,  only 
three  and  a half,  for  I considered  myself  no 
more  than  half  a hand. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  rake  together 
and  bind  the  numerous  detached  swaths  of 
grain,  with  which,  at  regular  intervals,  the  field 
(of  about  eight  acres)  was  covered. 

“Binding  and  shocking” — is  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  their  mysteries?  The  standing 
grain  is  cut  by  the  reaper,  and  is  raked  off  the 
machine  by  the  machine  itself,  or  else  by  the 
farmer,  armed  with  a rake,  in  swaths  every 
four  or  five  feet  apart.  These  are  immediately 
seized  upon  by  the  “binders,”  and  made  into 
“bundles.”  Stooping  over  each  swath,  the 
binder  draws  from  it  a handful  of  long  even 
grain,  of  which  he  forms  a band,  and  encom- 
passes with  it  the  swath,  tying  the  ends  togeth- 


er, and  making  the  bundle  compact  and  tight. 
It  is  then  thrown  to  one  side,  and  the  binder, 
without  a moment’s  loss  of  time,  proceeds  to 
do  the  same  with  another.  The  making  of  the 
“bands”  requires  skill  and  dexterity,  which 
only  practice  can  give.  First,  the  handful  of 
even-cut  grain  is  drawn  from  the  sw  ath,  as  just 
noticed ; the  top  ends,  containing  the  berries 
of  the  wdieat,  are  firmly  grasped  by  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  the  straw  is  separated,  and 
by  a rapid  and  peculiar  overhand  movement  and 
management  of  the  fingers  a sort  of  knot  is 
formed  in  the  berry  end ; and  then  the  binder, 
still  keeping  his  finger  firmly  fixed  on  the  knot, 
stoops  on  the  swath,  grasps  it  up  all  clean  in  his 
arms,  surrounds  it  with  the  bond,  squeezes  it 
tightly  together  till  it  forms  the  smallest  possi- 
ble compass,  and  then  joins  the  two  detached 
ends  of  his  band  in  a knot  by  a quick  circular 
movement  and  the  insertion  of  his  thumb. 

44  Shocking”  comes  next  in  order.  After  all 
the  wheat  is  44  bound”  you  see  the  field  strewn 
w'ith  an  infinity  of  bundles.  These  must  all  be 
set  up  into  “shocks.”  Ordinarily  a dozen  go 
to  one  shock.  The  44  shocker”  glances  at  a spot 
as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  twelve  nearest 
bundles  as  he  can  find,  and  fixes  upon  it  as  the 
site  for  his  building — for  it  is  customary  to  talk 
of  “building”  these  shocks.  Then  he  starts 
out  to  gather  in  his  materials;  here  he  seizes 
one  bundle,  there  he  grasps  another,  tw  o more 
are  rolled  up  under  his  arms,  and  perhaps  two 
more  are  tugged  along,  half  dragged  on  the 
ground,  and  all  are  thus  borne  to  the  place 
designated.  Here,  dropping  all  6ave  tw'o,*hc 
plants  these  latter  firmly  on  the  ground,  with 
the  ends  containing  the  ears  of  wheat  upper- 
most, and  at  the  same  time  presses  them  firm- 
ly against  each  other,  so  that  they  will  stand 
secure,  and  mutually  support  each  other.  Two 
more  such  couples  as  these  are  set  up,  forming 
a row  tw’O  deep  and  three  long.  Against  this 
row,  on  opposite  sides,  four  other  bundles  find 
their  places,  all  firmly  planted  and  pressed  to- 
gether, and  all  having  the  wheat  ends  upward. 
Ten  bundles  have  thus  been  made  to  do  service. 
And  now  the  shock  is  capped  by  putting  on  the 
two  final  bundles,  called  44  caps”  in  the  vernac- 
ular of  the  field.  They  are  laid  crosswise  on 
top,  having  both  their  ends  flattened  out  and 
bent  downward,  so  as  more  fully  to  cover  the 
bundles  underneath  and  protect  them  from  the 
rain  should  a shower  arise.  By  being  spread 
out  and  flattened  in  this  manner  they  lie  more 
securely  on  the  pile,  and  are  less  liable  to  bo 
whisked  off  by  a sudden  gust  of  wind.  You 
can  shock  more  rapidly,  of  course,  than  you 
can  bind.  Harvest-hands  bind  about  two  and 
a half— sometimes  three — acres  a day  each,  and 
44  set  up”  or  shock  eight  or  ten  acres  in  the  same 
time.  Generally  four  or  five  binders  44  follow” 
a reaper,  and  bind  as  fast  as  it  can  cut.  An 
intense  rivalry  exists  between  the  various  reap- 
ers, and  agents  are  in  the  field  constantly  dur- 
ing the  season,  advocating  the  merits  of  their 
different  machines. 
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And  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  implements 
of  husbandry.  As  the  whole  trade  and  life  of 
the  country  are  connected  with  and  founded 
upon  the  farming  interest,  the  West  is  overrun 
with  agents,  representing  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  farmer.  Step  into  any 
of  the  stores  or  hotels,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  you  will  find  a seller  for  some  manufac- 
turer of  plow’s,  reapers,  threshing-machines,  etc. 
Husbandry,  in  all  its  various  departments,  forms 
a kind  of  staple  subject  for  conversation;  and 
the  result  is,  every  body  knows  nearly  as  much 
of  farming  and  its  appliances  as  if  they  were 
farmers  themselves.  And,  indeed,  most  of  them 
are.  It  is  seldom  the  case  that  store- keepers 
and  mechanics,  while  running  their  legitimate 
business,  do  not  also  possess  their  44  eighties” 
or  44  one  hundred  and  sixties,”  which  they  part- 
. ly  work  at  intervals,  and  partly  sub-let  to  oth- 
ers interested  jointly  with  themselves  in  the 
crops.  In  fact,  not  to  waste  words,  the  whole 
commnnity  here,  more  or  less,  has  44  wheat  on 
the  brain.” 

I do  not  propose  to  give  my  special  experi- 
ence as  a 44  farm  hand.”  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
I found  it  hard  work  at  first,  but  in  a couple  .of 
days  I got  used  to  it ; and  soon  I had  awrakened 
in  my  astonished  frame  a new  and  unexpected 
amount  of  strength.  A feeling  of  physical  en- 
durance and  power  came  over  me  which  struck 
me  as  being  peculiarly  noble.  I wus  pleased 
and  triumphant.  I felt  a fresh  life  and  increased 
tension  and  vigor  in  every  fibre  of  my  body. 
And  far  from  my  mind  suffering  from  this  un- 
usual predominance  of  her  physical  companion, 
it  was  quite  the  opposite — it  seemed  to  expand 
in  its  strength  and  assume  a serencr,  because 
more  powerful,  empire  over  my  body.  When 
I went  to  bed  I enjoyed  the  mood  and  thoughts 
of  a conqueror.  44 1 have  tested  the  thing  and 
have  succeeded,”  I said  to  myself;  “I  can  do 
a day’s  wrork  as  well  as  the  best  man.  Fare- 
well now  to  old  weaknesses  and  inefficiencies, 
to  lifelong  doubts  and  despondencies.  Labor, 
that  grand  old  inheritance  from  Eden,  Adam’s 
best  legacy  to  his  posterity,  is  the  prime  means 
of  building  up  men  and  w omen,  and  preserving 
souls  pure,  great,  and  strong,  like  Cincinnati  at 
his  plow,  who  smiled  from  a superior  eminence 
on  the  Roman  domination  laid  at  his  agricul- 
tural soil -stained  feet  in  the  day  of  Rome’s 
distress.” 

Now,  rhapsody  aside,  the  reader  can  see  that 
I got  inured  to  hard  labor ; and  in  my  case 
various  things  had  made  it  seem  a hopeless  un- 
dertaking. I hare  written,  therefore,  to  en- 
courage others  to  do  likewise,  who  possibly  may 
be  wishing  they  had  the  strength,  and  fearing 
they  have  not.  I am  sure  they  need  have  no 
alarm.  Given  a sound  constitution  and  gen- 
eral good  health,  and  I care  not  how’  small  and 
fragile  a man  may  be,  in  a couple  of  days  he 
will  toughen  out  and  work  along  quite  comfort- 
ably. 

When  the  wheat  is  all  shocked  the  next  thing 
is  to  stack  it.  A wagon  goes  around  from 


! shock  to  shock,  with  men  armed  with  pitch- 
forks  following  it,  and  the  grain  is  all  taken  in 
and  carried  to  the  stackers.  These  arrange  the 
bundles  on  the  ground  in  an  immense  circle, 
filling  in  w ith  others.  Some  8f  these  stacks  are 
quite  large,  reaching  20  or  30  feet  from  the 
ground.  Here  it  is  that  the  wheat  is  finally 
threshed  out.  Those  farmers  w’ho  have  thresh- 
ing-machines set  about  immediately  to  thresh. 

Others  have  to  wait  till  those  in  the  business 
come  round  to  do  it  for  them.  The  machine 
is  moved  by  horse-power ; eight  or  ten  of  these 
animals  going  round  a circle,  and  turning  a 
central  axis,  which  imparts  its  motion  to  the 
machinery.  A couple  of  men  constantly  feed 
it  with  bundles  of  w’heat,  which  it  soon  digests 
into  pure  w’heat  and  separated  straw.  Those 
who  make  it  a business  to  go  over  the  country 
from  farm -to  farm  with  tlieir  threshing-machines, 
charge  for  their  work  a regulated  price,  say 
about  six  or  seven  cents  per  bushel.  One  of 
these  machines  costs  about  $700  to  $800;  a 
year  or  two’s  wrork  will  pay  for  its  cost ; and 
as  they  are  expected  to  last  several  years  they 
leave  a good  margin  of  profit.  From  300  to 
400  bushels  are  threshed  out  in  a day.  After 
this  the  wheat  is  bagged  in  sacks  of  tw*o  bush- 
els each  ; each  sack  being  marked  with  its  own- 
er’s name ; and  then  it  is  put  into  wagons  and 
hauled  to  the  nearest  market.  These  loads 
vary  from  2000  to  3000  pounds  weight  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  they  have  to  go.  At  CO 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  21  sacks  (an  ordinary 
load)  will  weigh  2500  pounds.  The  distance 
to  market  is  usually  about  6 to  10  miles,  in 
the  more  settled  districts,  nowadays,  since  our 
railroads  are  running;  before  they  were  laid 
loads  had  to  go  one  or  two  days  to  get  to  the 
river  markets.  In  some  localities  they  have 
still  to  go  15  or  20  miles. 

Every  railroad  station  and  steamboat  land- 
ing is  a wheat  outlet,  and  boasts  its  elevator. 

As  one  will  stand  for  all,  a few  words  about  that 
at  St.  Charles,  where  I am  now  writing,  will 
answ  er  for  the  rest.  It  is  a building  100  feet 
by  30,  and,  perhaps,  50  feet  high.  Over-tall  to 
be  proportionate,  its  beauty  is  not  enhanced  by 
its  color,  a dull  reddish  brown.  Within  it  are 
tw'o  elevators  which  give  it  its  name.  These 
are  broad  bands,  provided  with  a number  of 
“buckets”  or  “baskets,”  which  are  constantly 
ascending  and  descending  like  a very  long  nar- 
row ellipse,  over  two  pivots  or  axes,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building.  As  the  band 
goes  up  its  baskets  arc  filled  with  wheat,  which 
is  consequently  carried  aloft,  where  it  is  emp- 
tied into  large  bins.  At  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing are  two  places  for  receiving  the  wheat,  called 
“hoppers,”  such  as  are  seen  in  any  flour-mill. 

To  these  the  w heat  wagons  drawr  up,  the  sacks 
are  untied,  and  the  w’heat  is  poured  down  the 
aperture  of  the  hopper  into  a large  box  which 
rests  on  a platform  scales.  Here  it  is  weighed, 
and  then,  by  a contrivance,  the  bottom  of  the 
box  is  let  out  and  the  grain  precipitated  into  a 
cavity  below,  where  it  comes  into  contact  at 
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once  with  the  lower  end  of  the  elevator,  armed 
with  its  baskets,  and  these  scoop  it  up,  carry- 
ing their  full  measure  aloft  to  the  bins. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  building  the  rail- 
road is  laid  in  cl&se  proximity ; and  here  there 
are  several  spouts,  through  which  the  grain  is 
passed  down  from  the  bins  into  the  freight- 
rars,  which  are  brought  here  alongside.  A 
rar-load  is  about  300  bushels,  or  0 tons.  When 
wheat  comes  in  rapidly  these  cars  have  to  be 
loaded  frequently,  to  leave  space  in  the  build- 
ing to  receive  from  the  wagons  without  delay. 
An  elevator  will  contain  about  30,000  to  40,000 
bushels;  the  capacity  of  one  at  Rochester  is 
38,000  bushels.  As  150  to  200  teams  with 
wheat  often  come  into  a town  in  one  day,  with 
from  G000  to  8000  bushels,  and  all  has  to  be 
taken  into  the  elevator,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  outgo  must  be  in  like  ratio.*  It  was  a 
busy  day  in  Charles  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber; 150  wagon-loads  of  wheat  came  in  and 
were  received.  It  was  then  the  rush  fairly  set 
in,  and  it  has  been  going  on  from  day  to  day 
ever  since  till  now  (October  1),  and  will  for 
many  weeks  more,  till  the  close  of  navigation 
— about  the  middle  of  November. 

Every  thing  has  two  sides  and  two  halves. 
The  opposite  side  of  a farmer,  who  sells  wheat, 
is  the  wheat  buyer,  who  purchases  it  from  him. 
These  wheat  buyers  are  a class  by  themselves. 
At  all  the  wheal  outlets  a few  houses  do  all  the 
business  of  buying  it.  These  hire  their  buyers, 
who  stand  on  the  street  from  morning  till  night, 
bidding  for  the  grain  os  fast  as  the  wagons 
come  in.  They  are  furnished  with  tickets,  on 
which  are  stated  the  date,  price,  buyer’s  name, 
and  a blank  space  where  the  farmer’s  name  is  j 
written.  Another  blank  is  left  to  put  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  on.  The  day’s  business  is  com- 
menced with  a price  regularly  agreed  upon, 
which  is  adhered  to  as  long  as  possible,  until 
the  heat  of  competition  forces  it  up  higher,  or 
else  some  unfavorable  news  from  the  East 
causes  it  to  decline.  A system  of  rotation, 
too,  is  in  vogue,  so  that  the  buyers,  one  after 
the  other,  can  take  their  turn  with  the  loads 
as  they  come  in;  but  often  a few  hours  will 
suffice  to  destroy  this  harmony,  and  then  all 
make  a dash  at  the  fanner,  who,  of  course,  tries 
to  take  advantage  of  this  rivalry  and  get  as  big 
a price  as  he  can. 

Three  grades  of  wheat  are  recognized.  As 
the  grain  is  bought  by  measurement  it  is,  of 
course,  important  to  get  as  much  weight  to  the 
bushel  as  possible.  No.  1,  or  best  wheat,  is 
fixed  to  weigh  5S  pounds. — that  is  the  stand- 
ard ; No.  2 to  wreigh  5G,  and  No.  3,  53  pounds. 
A difference  of  10  cents  in  price  is  made  be- 
tween No.  1 and  No.  2,  and  the  same  (some- 
times— for  the  rule  varies — 20  cents)  between 
No.  2 and  No.  3.  These  are  the  weights  to 
test  the  grade  or  quality  by;  but  in  order  to 
get  at  the  quantity  the  wheat  is  weighed  in 
bulk,  and  divided  by  GO  to  give  the  number  of 
bushels  ;*  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  scales 
are  made  to  weigh  so  many  sixties,  and  save 


the  trouble  of  division.  Every  wagon-load, 
therefore,  is  taken  to  the  elevator  and  tested  : 
a small  brass  kettle,  holding  about  a quart,  Is 
filled  evenly*  and  weighed  by  a small  hand- 
steelyard  ; on  the  arm  is  a graduation,  and  it 
is  regulated  that  just  that  quantity  will  balance 
at  No.  58,  on  the  graduated  scale,  if  it  be  No.  1 
wheat,  or  at  56  if  No.  2,  or  at  53  if  No.  3.  The 
grain  is  tested  from  the  hopper,  as  it  pours  into 
the  box,  in  which  it  is  then  weighed  in  bulk  to 
get  at  its  quantity. 

It  is  a very  animating  spectacle,  this  business 
of  buying  wheat.  The  open  space  between 
me — where  I am  sitting  now  in  the  hotel — and 
the  elevator  i9  covered  with  wagons  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty  or  fifty.  Some  are  going  off,  hav- 
ing just  deposited  their  loads  at  the  hopper; 
others  are  arriving  to  replenish  the  ranks.  Some 
have  oxen  before  them,  others  have  horses.  All 
are  white  to  the  view,  with  their  row's  of  sacks 
filled  out  plump  with  the  grain.  There  is  shout- 
ing and  running  and  confusion.  As  soon  as  the 
fanner  gets  his  pay  for  his  wheat  he  hastens  to 
the  various  stores  to  execute  some  little  com- 
mission for  his  wife  or  daughter,  or  it  may  be, 
if  he  is  unmarried,  for  some  sweet-heart,  who 
is  thinking  that,  now*  he  is  in  funds,  the  “ day” 
is  not  far  of!'.  Most  of  them,  also,  have  long 
arrears  of  debts  to  settle  up.  And  so  the  stores 
are  all  kept  as  busy  as  bee-hives  with  their  cus- 
tomers. The  blacksmith,  too,  is  hard  at  work 
shoeing  horses,  the  cobbler  in  getting  the  pedal 
coverings  for  men  in  readiness,  and  the  harness- 
maker  in  selling  a new  set  or  repairing  an  old 
one.  I shall  say  nothing  of  the  hotel,  which  is 
filled  with  comers  and  goers,  and  is  a perfect 
• pandemonium  at  the  hours  of  meals.  Among 
the  strangers  you  notice  all  nationalities : the 
heavy,  hard-working  Norwegian,  the  stolid  Ger- 
man, the  lean,  dry  Yankee,  the  quick-eyed  Gaul, 
the  broad-faced  Englishman,  the  excited  Hiber- 
nian, and  the  shrewd  Scotchman — all  are  here; 
and  all  are,  by  constant  association,  rapidly 
fusing  into  one  common  race. 

The  yield  of  wheat  has  varied  considerably. 
A week  or  two  ago  I visited  a farm  of  seventy 
acres  which  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Another  one,,  of  40  acres,  is  reported  to  have 
yielded  29i  to  the  acre ; a few  “ banner  acres” 
giving  33  to  34  bushels.  Elsewhere  you  hear 
likewise  of  from  20  to  22  to  the  acre.  In  other 
places,  how  ever,  it  is  very  different,  many  farms 
I averaging  only  10  to  12  bushels.  This  is  where 
the  ground,  as  before  remarked,  was  low,  and 
remained  wet  till  late  in  the  season. 

Fanners  say  that  a fair  average  yield,  at  pres- 
ent prices  for  wheat  and  other  things,  costs  G5 
to  70  cents  to  the  bushel  to  raise.  Thus  they 
make,  at  the  current  price  of  wheat  ($1  55),  a 
profit  of  85  to  90  cents  a bushel.  So  a farm  of 
100  acres  giving,  at  an  average  of  16  bushels, 
1G00  bushels,  will  pay  a profit  of  $1400.  But 
it  does  not  always  turn  out  so.  The  farmers 
are,  many  of  them,  often  in  debt.  They  are 
poor  economizers.  The  shiftlessness  of  Western 
farmers  is  proverbial.  Honest,  hard-working, 
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they  are  almost  to  a man ; but  they  lack  pru- 
dence, forecast,  and  thrift.  Something  of  this, 
no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the  farms 
they  work  and  the  boundlessness  of  the  coun- 
try. Every  thing  here  is  on  an  immense  scale. 
Land  is  so  plenty  and  cheap  that  men's  ideas 
outgrow  the  restrictions  of  sober  economy,  and 
the  details  of  prudence  seem  to  be  contempti- 
ble. Thus  errors  are  committed  and  waste  en- 
gendered. It  is  a slovenly  habit  farmers  have 
got  into  to  take  no  care  of  their  implements. 
A reaper  or  threshing-machine  is  left  to  lie  un- 
covered just  where  it  was  last  used,  exposed  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  for  a whole 
year.  Of  course,  when  wranted  again  and 
dragged  forth,  it  is  stiff  and  rheumatic  in  its 
joints,  it  wheezes  asthmatic  cries  as  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  put  into  service,  it  is  half  worn- 
out  with  premature  decay,  and  repairs  become 
necessary ; and  after  a repetition  or  two  of  this 
it  at  last  entirely  succumbs,  and  has  to  be  re- 
placed by  another.  A reaper  costs  $200,  and 
a threshing-machine  $700  to  $800.  With  prop- 
er care  and  housing  over  winter  they  are  ex- 
pected to  last  a number  of  years.  This  is  one 
way  profits  vanish.  A plow  is  left  to  lie  in  the 
last  furrow  it  has  made  till  another  season  de- 
mands its  services.  And  so  it  goes  on.  Five 
or  ten  dollars  would  put  up  a straw-thatched 


shed,  tight  and  water-proof,  which  would  pro- 
tect all  the  machinery  a farm  needs ; but  then 
they  won’t  do  it,  or  don’t  think  of  it. 

In  the  fall  thousands  of  straw-stacks  are  burnt 
up  ruthlessly  which  would  furnish  good  feeding 
for  cattle  and  horses  ; and  yet  all  this  is  wasted 
blindly.  Last  winter  they  would  have  given 
any  thing  to  have  had  it.  Oats  had  proved  n 
failure,  and  very  little  had  been  saved.  They 
were  scarce,  high,  and  the  fanners  out  of  mon- 
ey. By  February  the  cattle  were  destitute  of 
food.  Numbers  of  them  starved  in  the  south- 
ern counties  of  the  State.  If  a man  had  sev- 
eral cows  he  took  care  of  one  or  two — it  was  all 
he  could  feed — and  left  the  rest  to  live  on  what 
they  could  find.  The  poor  creatures  nosed  along 
in  the  deep  snow,  searching  for  food,  till  they 
died.  Even  the  favored  ones  fared  badly;  and 
to  this  day,  notwithstanding  our  overabundant 
grass  in  the  prairies,  they  have  not  recovered 
fairly  from  the  hard  times  of  last  winter.  A 
little  forethought  last  fall  would  have  prevented 
all  this. 

But  there  are  many  honorable  exceptions; 
and  with  all  their  mistakes  the  farmers,  as  a 
body,  are  steadily  increasing  in  wealth,  and 
building  up  the  prosperity  of  this  young  State. 
With  her  boundless  resources  and  energetic 
children,  Minnesota  has  a glorious  future. 
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Thbxb  precious  ships  I sent 
Prom  land-locked  haven  to  an  ocean  blue, 

Whereon  no  vague  and  dim  horizon  bent 
Down  on  the  outw&rd  view. 

One  to  Elyelan  Isles 

Clasped  in  the  bosom  of  the  passionate  deep, 

And  round  and  round,  through  throbbing,  liquid  miles, 
Kissed  to  ecstatic  sleep. 

One  to  a glorious  shore. 

Whose  stainless  mountain  summits  struck  the  sky, 
Each  bearing  grandly  up  for  evermore 
A name  that  could  not  die. 

One  to  the  Fortunate  Land, 

Whose  sunset  clouds  were  piled  barbarian  gold, 
And  swift  below  whose  drifts  of  silver  sand 
Pearl-pebbled  rivers  rolled. 

The  first  went  down  in  sight 
Of  the  Elysian  Isles:  along  its  keel 
The  soft  impulses  of  their  waves  of  light 
Had  just  begun  to  steal. 

In  some  obscure  lagoon 
The  next  ship  rots,  or  on  some  desert  coast; 

Of  it  no  tidings  ever  came,  and  soon 
Its  very  name  was  lost. 

With  ruined  rope  and  sail, 

Seams  open  wide,  lost  helm,  and  broken  mast, 

Back  from  vain  straggles  with  misfortune's  gale 
Unfreighted  came  the  last. 
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So  fared  my  precious  ships 
That  to  the  visioned  ocean  gave  the  sail. 

With  wildly  beating  heart  yet  silent  lips 
For  aye  I saw  them  fail. 

But  in  a later  year, 

When  the  dark  storm  of  loss  was  overblown, 
Without  a hope,  and  yet  without  a fear, 

I sailed  the  sea  alone. 

Not  from  a sheltered  bay, 

To  Dreamlands  frill  in  sight  along  the  sea, 

My  Ship  of  Life  pursues  a luminous  way 
Into  Eternity: 

But  from  a barren  strand, 

Strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  many  an  early  gale; 
And  fhr  below  the  horizon  lies  the  land, 

Darkly,  to  which  I sail. 

Though  unseen  currents  drift, 

And  head-winds  beat  me  back  with  stubborn  force, 
And  soft  Morgan  as  from  the  ocean  lift 
To  lure  me  from  my  course, 

If  I wtfh  patience  stand 
Fast  by  the  helm,  and  count  as  lost  no  day 
Through  which  my  utmost  strength  of  heart  and  hand 
Is  given  to  keep  my  way, 

I know  my  ship  will  ride 
At  last  where  baffling  winds  are  never  driven, 

Nor  currents  drift— safe  anchored  on  the  tide 
That  laves  the  shores  of  Heaven. 
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Tiis  two  aunrKK'*. 


THE  WOMANS  KINGDOM: 

A.  X^aVtEI  8TORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  u JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 

■ * Queens  you  must  always  be  : queens  to  your  lovers ; queens  to  your  husbands  and  your  sons  ; queens  of  higher 

mystery  to  the  world  beyond Bui.  alas  ! yoti  are  too  often  idle  and  careless  queeua,  grasping  at  majesty  in  the. 

least  things*  while  yon  abdicate  it  iu  (the  greatest." — John  Ruskin. 

PH  \ PTFP  f 1 ^erc  we  trappy,  ^eri  ? I don’t  remember. 

* v * But  J know  I have  been  quite  as  happy  since.  ' 

•‘/AH,  Edna,  I am  so  tired!  And  this  is  the  “ You  always  are  happy,”  returned  the  in  - 
V*  very  dullest  place  in  all  the  world  I”  valid,  with  a vexed  air.  I think  nothing  in 
14  Du  you  think  so,  dear?  And  yet  it  was  the  world  would  make  you  miserable. ” 
ilte  place  you  specially  wanted  to  go  to.’*  Edna  winced  a little,  but  she  was  sitting  in 

Edna  spoke  in  the  soothing  yet  cheerful  tone  the  shadow  of  the  window-curtain,  and  was  not 
which  all  people — that  is,  people  like  Edna  seen.  “Corne,  come,”  she  said,  44  it  is  of  no 
Kemlerdine—  instinctively  use  toward  an  inva-  use  quarreling  with  me  because  I will  not  sec 
lid;  and,  laying  down  her  work — she  rarely  the  black  side  of  things ; time  enough  for  that 
was  without  some  sort  of  work  in  her  tiny  when  we  go  home  to  Kensington.  Here  we 
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44  Oh,  Letty!  we  must  have  told.” 

“ Edna,  you  are  so  ridiculously  conscientious! 
I have  no  patience  with  you  !” 

Edna  made  no  reply;  indeed,  it  was  useless 
replying  to  the  poor  convalescent,  whose  thin 
face  betrayed  that  she  was  at  the  precise  stage 
of  recovery  when  every  thing  jars  against  the 
irritable  nerves,  and  the  sickly,  morbid  fancy 
changes  its  moods  twenty  times  a day.  Oth- 
erwise, to  people  in  the  somewhat  dreary  po- 
sition of  these  two  young  schoolmistresses — 
driven  from  their  labors  in  the  midst  of  the 
half-year  by  a dangerous  fever  which  had  com- 
pelled the  shutting  up  of  the  school,  brought 
the  one  sister  nearly  to  death ’s-door,  and  the 
other  not  far  from  it  by  the  fatigue  of  sick- 
nursing — even  to  them  the  parlor  they  sat  in 
was  not  uncheerful.  It  was  very  neat  and 
clean,  and  it  had  a large  bay-window  looking 
out  on  a veranda ; beyond  that  a little  garden  ; 
farther,  a narrow  strip  of  bright,  green,  grassy 
cliff,  fringed  with  a low  hedge,  where  the 
“white-blossomed  sloe”  was  in  full  glory,  and 
a pail  of  robin-redbreasts  were  building  and 
singing  all  the  day  long.  Below,  at  the  cliff’s 
foot,  the  unseen  sea  was  heard  to  tumble  and 
roll  with  a noisy  murmur;  but  far  away  in  the 
distance  it  spread  itself  out  in  sleepy  stillness, 
shimmering  and  glancing  in  the  sunshine  of 
early  spring.  The  sight  of  it  might  well  have 
gladdened  many  a dull  heart ; and  the  breath 
of  it,  which  came  in  salt  and  fresh,  though  not 
cold,  through  the  half-open  window,  might  have 
given  health  to  many  a sick  soul,  as  well  as 
body  — granting  that  soul  to  be  one  <flfehose 
whom  Nature  can  comfort.  It  is  nor  every 
one  whom  she  can. 

Poor  Letty  was  not  of  those  thus  comfort- 
ed. Her  eyes  looked  as  sad  as  ever,  and  there 
was  a sharp,  metallic  ring  in  her  voice  as  she 
said  : 

“I  can’t  imagine,  Edna,  why  you  make  so 
much  fuss  about  the  fever.  You  would  drive 
every  body  aw  ay  from  us  as  if  we  had  had  the 
plague.  This  morning  I overheard  you  insist- 
ing that  the  gentleman  who  wants  the  opposite 
parlor  should  be  told  distinctly  what  had  been 
the  matter  with  me.  It  is  very  foolish  when 
I am  quite  well  now.” 

44 Yes,  dear,  quite  well,  thank  God!”  re- 
turned Edna,  soothingly.  “And  the  gentle- 
man said  he  was  not  in  the  least  afraid ; be- 
sides, he  was  a doctor.” 

44 Was  he,  indeed?  A real  gentleman, 
then!” 

“Supposing  that  a doctor  is— and  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be— a real  gentleman.” 

44 Nonsense!  I mean  a professional  man; 
not  one  of  those  horrid  shop-keepers  whose  chil- 
dren we  have  to  teach — how  I hate  them  all ! 
And  we  must  go  back  and  begin  again  after 
midsummer.  Oh,  Edna,  I wish  I were  dead !” 

44 1 don’t,  and  I doubt  if  you  do — not  just 
this  very  minute.  For  there  is  your  dinner 
coming  in — and  you  like  fish,  and  you  declared 
you  were  so  frightfully  hungry.” 
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“You  are  always  making  fun  of  me,”  said 
the  sick  sister,  half  plaintively.  Nevertheless 
she  yielded  to  the  influence  of  that  soft,  caress- 
ing, and  yet  encouraging  tone;  her  gloomy 
looks  relaxed  into  a faint  smile,  and  she  fell  to 
her  simple  invalid  meal  of  fried  sole  and  rice- 
pudding  with  an  appetite  that  proved  she  was 
really  getting  well,  in  spite  of  her  despondency 
and  fretfulness.  Edna  sat  by  her  and  ate  her 
own  cold  mutton  with  an  equal  relish;  and 
then  the  sisters  began  to  talk  again. 

“So,  after  to-day,  we  shall  not  be  the  only 
lodgers  in  the  house.  How  very  annoying!” 

44 1 don’t  think  the  new-comers  will  harm  us 
much.  They  are  likely  to  be  as  quiet  as  our- 
selves. Besides,  they  will  have  a fellow-feeling 
for  us.  One  of  them  is  also  an  invalid,  and  a 
great  deal  worse  than  you,  Letty.” 

“The  doctor?” 

I “ No ; his  brother,  whom  he  has  brought 
here  for  change  of  air.” 

“ Did  you  see  them  ? Really,  you  might  have 
told  me  all  this  before.  I should  have  been  so 
glad  of  any  thing  to  interest  me.  And  yon 
seem  to  have  inquired  all  about  them.” 

“ Of  course  I did.  It  was  very  important  to 
us  whom  we  had  in  the  next  parlor,  and  prob- 
ably to  them  also,  in  the  young  man’s  sickly 
state.  I dare  say  the  brother  took  as  much 
pains  as  I did  to  find  out  all  about  his  opposite 
neighbors.” 

“ Did  you  see  him?” 

“No;  except  his  back,  which  was  rather 
round,  and  the  coat  very  shabby  at  the  shoul- 
ders.” 

44  He  isn’t  a gentleman,  then  ?” 

“ I can’t  tell.  If  he  happened  to  be  a poor 
gentleman,  why  should  not  his  coat  be  shabby 
at  the  shoulders  ?” 

“ I don’t  like  poverty,”  said  Letty,  with  a 
slight  shrug ; and  drawing  round  her  the  soft, 
rich  shawl,  relic  of  the  “happy”  days  she  re- 
gretted, when  the  little  twins  were  expected 
to  be  coheiresses,  and  not  schoolmistresses. 
Those  days  were  dim  enough  now.  The  or- 
phans had  been  brought  up  for  governesses,  and 
had  gone  out  as  governesses,  until  difficulties 
arising,  from  Letty’s  extreme  beauty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Edna’s  fond  clinging  to  her  sister  on 
the  other,  they  had  resolved  to  make  them- 
selves a home  by  setting  up  one  of  those  mid- 
dle-class day-schools  which  are  so  plentiful  in 
the  immediate  suburbs  of  London.  It  had 
done  well  on  the  whole ; at  least  it  had  sufficed 
to  maintain  them.  They  were  still  young  wo- 
men— only  twenty-six — though  both,  Edna  es- 
pecially, had  a certain  air  of  formality  and  au- 
thority which  all  schoolmistresses  seem  gradu- 
ally to  acquire.  But  they  were,  as  could  be 
seen  at  a glance,  well-bred,  well-educated  wo- 
men ; and,  besides,  Letitia  was  one  of  those 
remarkably  handsome  persons  of  whom  one 
scarcely  sees  half-a-dozen  in  a lifetime,  and 
about  whose  beauty  there  can  not  be  two  opin- 
ions. You  might  not  fancy  her  style;  you 
might  have  some  ideal  of  your  own  quite  con- 
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trary  to  it ; but  if  you  had  eyes  in  your  head 
you  must  acknowledge  that  she  was  beautiful, 
and  would  remain  so,  more  or  less,  to  the  last 
day  of  her  life.  Hers  was  a combination  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with ; of  form  and  color,  fig- 
ure and  face — enough  completely  to  satisfy  the 
artist-eye,  and  indicate  to  the  poetical  imagina- 
tion plenty  of  loveliness  spiritual  beneath  the 
loveliness  external.  Even  her  illness  had 
scarcely  clouded  it;  and  with  her  tall  figure 
shrouded  in  shawls,  her  magnificent  brown  hair 
cut  short  under  a cap,  and  her  graceful  hands, 
white  and  wasted,  lying  on  her  lap,  she  was 
“interesting”  to  the  last  degree. 

Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  Letty  Kenderdine’s 
beauty  had  been  the  real  hindrance  to  her  gov- 
erness-ship. Wherever  she  went  every  body 
fell  in  love  with  her.  Mothers  dreaded  her 
for  their  grown-up  sons ; weak-minded  wives 
were  uneasy  concerning  their  husbands.  Not 
that  Letty  was  the  least  to  blame ; she  was  so 
used  to  admiration  that  she  took  it  all  quite 
calmly.  Too  cold  for  passion,  too  practical 
for  philandering,  there  was  no  fear  of  her  ex- 
citing any  unlawful  jealousies ; and  as  for  regu- 
lar love-affairs,  though  she  generally  had  one 
or  more  on  hand,  it  was  a very  mild  form  of 
the  article.  She  never  “committed”  herself. 
She  might  have  married  twenty  times  over — 
poor  tutors,  country  clergymen,  and  struggling 
men  of  business ; even  a few  younger  sons  of 
good  families : but  she  had,  as  she  said,  a dis- 
like to  poverty,  especially  matrimonial  poverty. 

“Will  the  flame  that  you’re  so  rich  in 

Light  a Are  in  the  kitchen, 

Or  the  little  god  of  love  turn  the  spit,  spit,  spit?** 

wras  the  burden  of  her  sweet,  smiling  refusals, 
which  sent  her  lovers  away  twice  as.  mad  as 
they  came.  But  though  she  smiled  Letty 
never  relented. 

So,  though  she  had  been  once  or  twice  on 
the  brink  of  an  engagement,  she  had  never 
fallen  over  the  precipice  ; and  as  she  confided 
all  her  difficulties  to  Edna,  and  Edna  (who  had 
never  any  of  her  own)  helped  her  out  of  them, 
they  came  to  nothing  worse  than  “ difficulties.” 
True,  they  had  lost  her  a situation  or  two,  and, 
indeed,  had  determined  Edna  to  the  point  w hich 
she  carried  out — as  she  did  mostrof  her  determ- 
inations, in  her  ow  n quiet  way — the  setting  up 
of  a school ; but  they  never  weighed  seriously 
upon  either  sister’s  mind.  Only  sometimes, 
when  the  school  duties  were  hard,  Letty  would 
sigh  over  the  comparatively  easy  days  when  she 
wfas  residing  in  “high”  families,  well- treated, 
as  somehow  she  always  had  been,  for  there  was 
a grace  and  dignity  in  her  which  compelled  re- 
spectful treatment.  She  would  regret  the  lost 
luxuries — a carriage  to  drive  in  and  a park  to 
walk  in  w ith  her  pupils,  large  rooms,  plenty  of 
servants,  and  dainty  feeding — recapitulating  all 
the  good  things  she  used  to  have,  balancing 
them  against  the  ill  things  she  had  now,  until 
she  fancied  she  had  made  a change  for  the 
worse;  complained  that  her  present  life  was 
not  half  so  pleasant  as  that  of  a resident  gov- 


| erness,  and  lamented  pathetically  over  the  cause 
of  all — what  she  called  “my  unfortunate  ap- 
pearance.” 

Still  the  fact  was  patent — neither  to  be  sighed 
down  nor  laughed  dowm ; and  it  had  a laugha- 
ble side — Letty  was  much  too  handsome  for  a 
governess.  Too  handsome,  indeed,  for  most 
of  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  She  could  not 
pass  any  where  unnoticed;  to  send  her  out 
shopping  was  a thing  difficult  enough,  and  as 
for  her  taking  a walk  alone  in  pleasant  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  or  the  lonely  Brompton  Road, 
it  was  a thing  quite  impossible.  Edna  often 
said,  with  a queer  mixture  of  perplexity  and 
pride,  that  her  beautiful  sister  was  as  much 
trouble  to  her  as  any  baby.  And,  invalid  as 
Letty  now  was,  it  must  be  confessed  that  not 
without  a secret  alarm  had  Edna  heard  of  and 
made  inquiries  about  the  impending  lodgers. 

Letty  half-guessed  this,  though  she  was  not 
very  vain ; for  she  had  long  become  used  to  her 
“unfortunate  appearance;”  and,  besides,  your 
superlatively  handsome  people  generally  take 
their  universally-acknowledged  honors  as* com- 
posedly as  a millionaire  takes  his  money,  or  a 
poet-laureate  his  crown.  When,  after  Edna's 
communication  respecting  the  gentleman's  shab- 
by shoulders,  the  two  sisters’  eyes  met,  Letty 
broke  into  an  actual  6mile. 

“ How  old  is  he  ? Are  you  afraid  that  some- 
thing will  happen?” 

“Perhaps.  Something  of  that  sort  always 
is  happening,  you  know,”  said  Edna,  dolefully  ; 
and  then  both  sisters  burst  out  laughing,  which 
quitejtftored  Le tty’s  good-humor. 

“(S^ie,  dear,  don’t  be  alarmed.  He  will 
not  fall  in  love  with  me — I’m  getting  too  ugly 
and  too  old.  And  as  for  myself,  no  harm  will 
come  to  me.  I don’t  like  shabbiness,  and  of 
all  people  alive  the  person  I should  least  like  to 
marry  would  be  a doctor.  Only  fancy  having 
one’s  husband  at  every  body’s  beck  and  call — 
out  at  all  hours,  day  and  night ; never  able  to 
take  me  to  a party — or  give  me  a party  at  home 
without  being  fetched  aw  ay  in  the  middle  of  it ; 
going  to  all  sorts  of  nasty  places  and  nasty 
people ; bringing  home  fevers,  and  small-pox, 
and  the  like — oh ! what  a dreadful  life !” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  said  Edna.  “Why, 
when  I w as  a girl  I used  to  fancy  that  had  I 
been  a boy,  and  could  choose  my  profession, 
of  all  professions  I should  choose  a doctor's. 
There  is  something  in  it  so  grand,  and  yet  so 
useful.  He  has  so  much  power  in  his  hands. 
Such  unlimited  influence  over  souls  as  well  as 
bodies.  Of  course  it  would  be  a hard  life — no- 
thing smooth  or  pleasant  about  it — but  it  would 
be  a life  full  of  interest,  with  endless  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness.  I don’t  mean  merely  of 
saving  people’s  lives,  but  of  putting  their  lives 
right,  both  mentally  and  physically,  as  nobody 
but  a doctor  can  do.  Hardly  even  a clergy- 
man could  come  so  near  my  ideal  of  the  perfect 
existence — 4 he  went  about  doing  good.’” 

Edna  spoke  earnestly,  as  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  she  was  roused  to  speak,  and  then 
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her  plain  little  face  lighted  np,  and  her  tiny  form  j 
took  an  unwonted  grace  and  dignity.  Plain  | 
as  she  was — as  noticeably  so  as  her  sister  was  i 
handsome — there  was  a certain  character  about 
her  in  her  small,  firm  mouth,  and  babyish,  yet 
determined  little  chin — in  her  quick  motions 
and  active  ways,  and  especially  in  her  hands, 
the  only  decided  beauty  she  possessed — which 
though  they  flitted  hither  and  thither,  light  as 
snow-flakes,  and  pretty  as  rose-leaves,  had  an 
air  of  strength,  purpose,  and  practicability  which 
indicated  fully  what  she  was— this  merry,  busy- 
bee-like  little  woman — who 

“Gathered  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower  ;w 

but  yet,  on  occasions,  could  be  the  very  soul 
of  the  household — the  referee,  and  judge,  and 
decisive  voice  in  all  matters,  great  or  small. 

“ Edna,  you  are  preaching  me  quite  a ser- 
mon,” said  Letty,  yawning.  “And  I really 
don’t  deserve  it.  Did  I ever  say  I wouldn’t 
marry  a doctor? — even  this  very  doctor  of  yours, 
if  he  wishes  it  particularly.  I am  sure,”  she 
added,  plaintively,  with  an  anxious  glance  to- 
ward the  mirror,  “ it  is  time  I should  make  up 
my  mind  to  marry  somebody.  Another  illness 
like  the  last  would  altogether  destroy  my  ap- 
pearance.” 

“ What  nonsense  you  talk !” 

“No,  it  isn’t  nonsense,”  said  Letty,  with  a 
queer  humility.  “ It  is  all  very  well  for  you, 
who  are  clever  and  can  talk,  and  do  things 
prettily  and  practically,  and  make  yourself  hap- 
py in  your  own  way,  so  that,  indeed,  it  is  little 
matter  whether  you  are  ever  married  or  not. 
But  if  any  body  marries  me  it  will  be  only  for 
ray  appearance.  I must  make  my  hay  while  1 
the  sun  shines.  Heigh-ho ! I wish  something 
would  happen — something  to  amuse  us  in  this 
dull  place.  Do  tell  me  a little  more  about  the 
new  lodgers.” 

“ I have  nothing  to  tell ; and  besides — there 
they  are !” 

At  that  moment,  coming  round  the  corner 
of  the  house  (the  Misses  Kenderdine’s  parlor- 
window  had  to  be  passed  in  reaching  the  front- 
door), appeared  a porter  and  two  portmanteaus, 
and  immediately  afterward  a Bath  chair.  There- 
in sat  a figure  so  muffled  up,  in  spite  of  the  sun- 
shiny day,  as  to  awaken  a feeling  of  compassion 
in  any  beholder. 

“ Do  come  away,  Letty.  It  is  the  sick  broth- 
er. He  may  not  like  to  be  looked  at.” 

“ But  I must  look  at  him.  I have  not  had 
the  least  thing  to  interest  me  all  day.  Don’t 
be  cross.  He  shall  not  see  me.  I will  hide 
behind  the  window-curtains.” 

And  curiosity  quite  overcoming  her  languor, 
she  left  her  easy-chair,  and  crouched  down  in 
a very  uncomfortable  attitude  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings outside. 

“ Do  come  and  look  too,  Edna.  I wonder 
— is  he  a man  or  a boy  ? He  has  got  no  whisk- 
ers, and  he  is  so  very  thin.  He  looks  a walk- 
ing skeleton  beside  his  stout  brother.  Do  say 
if  that  big,  awkward  man  is  the  brother,  the 


! doctor,  I mean,  whom  you  are  so  extremely 
! anxious  for  me  to  marry.  ” 

S “Letty,  what  foolishness!” 

“ Well,  I’ll  promise  to  think  about  him  if  he 
ever  gives  me  the  chance.  He  does  look  like 
a gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  shabby  coat.  But, 
as  for  the  other,  you  need  not  be  alarmed  about 
him.  He  seems  to  have  one  foot  in  the  grave 
already.  Just  come  and  peep  at  him.  No  one 
can  see  you,  I am  sure.” 

Edna  looked — she  hardly  knew  why,  unless 
out  of  pure  compassion.  It  was  a face  that 
any  woman’s  heart,  old  or  young,  would  have 
melted  over — white,  wan,  with  heavy  circles 
under  the  large  eyes,  and  a drawn  look  of  per- 
manent pain  round  the  mouth.  One  of  those 
faces,  so  delicately  outlined,  so  almost  feminine 
in  contour,  as  to  make  one  say,  instinctively, 
“He  must  be  very  like  his  mother,”  and  to 
wish  likewise  thAt  he  might  always  have  his 
mother  or  his  wife  close  at  hand  to  take  care 
of  him.  For  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those 
sensitive  yet  passionate  faces  which  indicate 
a temperament  that  requires  incessant  taking 
care  of — the  care  that  only  a woman  can  take. 
Though  the  big  brother  seemed  tender  enongh. 
He  wrapped  him,  and  lifted  him,  and  talked  to 
him  gently,  as  if  he  had  been  a child.  Some- 
thing touchingly  childlike — the  poetic  nature  is 
always  young — was  in  the  poor  fellow’s  looks, 
as  he  wearily  obeyed ; doing  all  he  was  told  to 
do,  though  every  movement  seemed  a pain. 

“I  wonder  w'hat  his  illness  has  been,”  said 
Edna,  won  into  a sympathy  that  deadened  even 
her  sense  of  propriety.  “Not  consumption,  I 
fancy.  I should  rather  say  he  was  just  recov- 
ering from  rheumatic  fever.” 

“ Never  mind  his  illness.  What  do  yon  think 
of  himself?” 

“ I think  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
faces  I ever  saw.  But  if  ever  I saw  death  writ- 
ten in  a face — Poor  fellow — and  so  young 
too!” 

“ Not  much  above  twenty,  certainly.” 

“ There,  he  has  turned,  and  is  looking  right 
in  at  our  window.  Come  away — you  must  come, 
or  he  will  certainly  see  you,  Letty !” 

It  was  too  late.  He  had  seen  her;  for  the 
poor  sensitive  youth  started  violently,  and  a 
sudden  flush  came  over  his  wan  cheek.  He 
drew  back  hastily,  aud  pulled  his  fur  cap  closer 
down  over  his  face. 

Edna  rose  quickly,  and  shut  the  Venetian 
blind.  “ It  is  cruel — absolutely  cruel — to  stare 
at  a person  who  is  in  that  sickly,  nervous  state. 
How  angry  I should  have  been  if  any  body  had 
done  it  to  you  when  you  were  ill ! and  I am  cer- 
tain he  saw  you.” 

“ Never  mind : the  sight  is  not  so  very  dread- 
ful; it  won’t  kill  him,  probably,”  laughed  Let- 
ty, whose  spirits  had  quite  risen  under  this  un- 
wonted excitement.  “ Perhaps  it  will  even  do 
him  good,  if  he  wants  amusement  as  much  as  I 
do  ; and  he  need  not  excite  your  sisterly  fears : 
he  won’t  fall  in  love  with  me.  He  is  too  ill  to 
think  of  any  body  but  himself.” 
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Letty,  still  ati  invalid,  upon  her 
own  sad  sick-room  experience. 
>k  Hut  Osin^  may  be  more  hope  - 
fit i that}  we  suppose.  N evert  be- 
less,  I am  very  sorry  for  our  new 
neighbors*— for  them  both.” 

“So  am  L We  must  usk  the 
landlad}*  all  about  them  when  she. 
kv'  ( brings  in  tea.1’ 

^ut  though,  in  her  extre-m-;- 
dearth  of  outside  interests.  Let- 
ty’s  curiosity  became  so  i r resist j- 
hie  that  she  hurried  on  the  tea  by 
half lin  hour,  her  inquiries  result 
CM*  *n  Yery  little. 

' Mrs..  Williams  knew  no  more 
of  her  new  inmates  than  most  sea* 

- • i •:*  landladies  do  of  their  1o<lg* 
-era.  The  goutlemen  had  come 
* ^rom  the  inn ; they  were  named 
Steduvan — Dr.  ami  Mr.  Stedmao 
— and  she  rather  thought  they 
were  from  London.  “As  the  la- 
dies also  lived  in  London,  perhaps  they  might 
know  something  about  them,  ’ suggested  ihv 
simple  island  w oman,  who  was  quite  tvs  eager 
to  get  as  to  give  information,  for  she  owned  to 
being  rather  sorry  she  had  taken  them  in. 

44  Why  ?”  ashed  Edna. 

44 1 do  believe  the  young  gentleman  is  only 
brought  here  to  die;  and  death  is  such  a bad 
thing  to  happen  in  any  lodgings,” 

“ Nay,  we  will  hope  for  the  best.  This  duo, 
pure  air  may  restore  him.  See  how*  strong  my 
sister  is  getting!” 

u Ye**,  indeed,  miss;  and  so  I told  his  broth- 
er. 1 wished  he  could  have  seen  how  wonder- 
fully the  young  Indy  had  picked  up  since  she 
came.  And  he  naid,  4 Yes,  she  didn’t  look  a 
hit  like  an  invalid  now.”' 

“Had  he  seen  oicf  asked  Letty,  half  smil- 

ing, 

“I  don’t  know,  misf>;  but  he  has  got  sharp, 
noticeable  eyes — real  doctor*  eyes.” 

“ Oh  !**  said  Letty,  and  subsided  into  silence. 

44 Does  ho  seem  very  anxious  about  his  sick 
Edna  inquired. 

“Ay,  rUTiiclimes,  to  judge  by  his  look.  Bit 
he  talks  quite  cheerful  like.  Just  hark!  von 
can  hear  'em  a-laughing  together  now.’’ 

“ How  1 wish  we  liad  any  thing  to  make  na 
laugh  I”  sighed  Letty,  when  the  door  closed  r 
and  the  important  event  of  tea  being  over,  she 
relapsed  into  her  former  dullness,  leaned  back 
again  in  her  easy-chair,  letting  her  hands  full 
drearily  on  her  lap — such  soft,  handsome,  idle, 
helpless  hands. 

“Shall  I read?”  said  Edna,  with  an  anxious 
glance  at  the  clock.  It  was  too  late  to  go  outr 
and  it  w as  many — oh  I so  many  hours  till  bed- 
time. 

“Yon  know  I never  cared  for  reading,  espe- 
ciallv  poetry  books,  which  are  all  you  brought 
with  u«/' 

“ Shall  1 try  to  get  a novel  from  the  library  T 

“Threepence  a volume,  and  you’ll  grumble 
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“ Poor  fellow  !”  again  said  Edna,  will:  a sigh. 

She  was  too  well  accustomed  to  her  sisters 
light  talk  to  take  it  seriously,  or  indeed  to  heed 
it  at  all.  People  cease  to  notice  the  idiosyncra- 
sies of  those  they  have  been  accustomed  to  all 
their  life.  Probably  if  any  other  young  wo- 
man had  talked  as  Letty  did  Edna  would  have 
disliked  it  extremely;  but  she  did  not  mind 
Letty-— it  was  her  way.  Besides,  she  was  her 
sister— her  own  tfesh  and  blood,  and  the  two 
loved  one  another  dearly. 

Shortly  the  slight  bustle  in  the  hull  subsided* 
the  Bath  chair  was  wheeled  empty  away,  and 
a confusion  of  footsteps  outside  indicated  that 
the  sick  man  was  being  carried  up  stairs  by  the 
brother;  then  the  house  sank  into  silence. 

Edna  drew  up  the  blind,  and  stood  gazing 
out  meditatively  upon  the  sunshiny  sea. 

4‘  What  are  you  thinking  of?”  Lefty  asked. 

4 4 Of  that  poor  fellow,  and  whether  this  place 
will  do  him  any  good— whether  he  will  live  or 
die.” 

44 The  tatter  seems  most  likely.” 

44  Yc$;  und  it  seems  to  me  so  sad,  especial* 
!y — ” and  her  voice  sank  a little — 44  especially 
since,  thank  God ! we  have  passed  through  our 
time  of  terror  und  are  safe  again.  So  very 
sad*  w ith  every  thing  outside  bright  and  happy ; 
trees  budding,  birds  singing,  the  sky  smiling  all 
over,  arid  the  sea  smiling  back  at  it  again,  as  if 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  death  in  the  world. 
How  the  brother’s  heart  must  ache  through  it 


84 The  big  brother — the  doctor  yon  mean?” 

“Yes;  an*l,  being  a doctor,  he  must  know 
■he  truth  — that  is,  if  it  is  to  be — if  the  young 
man  is  not  likely  to  recover.” 

“ Yet  the  doctor  seems  cheerful  enough.  As 
It  sounded  outride  in  the  hall,  I thought  I never 
heard  a more  cheerful  voice.” 

4 £ People  often  apeak  cheerfully — they  are 
obliged  to  learn  to  do  it — when — ” Here  Edna 
suddenly  stopped.  It  was  nut  wise  to  enlighten 
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breathing  so  peacefully  and  deeply  that,  if  it 
would  not  utterly  destroy  the  romance  about 
her,  1 feel  bound  to  confer  she  almost  snored. 
Ed  mi  sat  beside  Iter  till  certain  of  her  repose. 
Not  for  idleness, 


at  the  extravagance,  and  I shall  be  sure  to  go 
to  sleep  over  it  too.  Well,  I thiuk  I will  lie 
down  and  deep  a little,  for  I am  so  tired  I don’t 
know  what  to  do.:'* 


and  then  crept  softly 
and  not  for  pleasure,  though  the  sweet  evening 
tempted  her  sorely,  with  its  sunset  of  rose  and 
gray,  its  fresh  sen-breeze,  and.  as  is  found  along 
most  of  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  espe- 
cially the  Ide  of  Wight,  its  delicious  mingling 
of  sea  and  country  pleasures.  Above  the  lap- 
1 tipping  of  the  tide  oh  the  beach  below  was  ^ 
beard  the  good-night  warble  of  the.  robins,  and 
the  deep  note  of  the  thrush;  and  besides  the 
salt  sea  smell  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  trees 
budding  and  flowers  blossoming,  giving  a sense 
ttf  vague  delight,  and  tender  foreboding  of  some 
unknown  joy. 

it  touched  Edna;  she  could  not  tell  why, 
except  that  she  loved  the  spring,  and  this  was 
the  first  April  she  bad  spent  out  of  London  for 
several  years;  scarcely  since  those  dimly- re- 
membered yean?  of  their  country  house  in 
Hampshire,  which,  to  her,  balanced  LettyV 
memories  of  the  Brighton  esplanade.  One  had 
been  the  summer,  the  other  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  rich  merchant,  who,  absorbed  in 
money-making,  and  losing  fortune  and  life  to 
get  her,  hud  left  no  remembrances  to  his  mo- 
therless twin-girls  but  these. 

They  recurred  at  times,  each  in  their  turn, 
and  to  each  sister  according  to  her  nature.  To 
Edna  at  this  moment  came  a rush  of  the  old 
child  - life- — tlte  pony  site  rode — a pretty  liffh 
gentle  thing,  loved  like  a human  companion u 
certain  stream,  which  danced  through  a prim- 
rose wood,  and  over  which  dragon-flies  used  to 
skim,  and  where  endless  handfuls  of  king- cups 
grew  ; an  upland  meadow,  yellow  with  cow 
slips — Edna  could  smell  the  odor  of  it  yet. 

“ How  I should  like  to  trmke  another  cow- 
slip-ball! I believe  I could  do  it  as  well  as 
ever.  I wonder  it’  cowslips  grow  any  where 
about  here!” 

And  theft  site  smiled  at  the  silliness  of  a 
schoolmistress  wanting  to  make  cowslip-bulls, 
and  wondered  at  the  foolish  feeling  which  came 
over  her  in  her  monotonous  life;  and  why  ii 
was  that,  just  rising  up  out  of  the  long  strain  of 
anxiety,  her  heart  w as  conscious  of  a sudden  * 
rebound — a wild  longing  after  happiness : not 
merely  the  busy  content  of  her  level  life,  but 
actual  happiness.  In  picturing  it,  though  it 
was  very  vague  too  and  formless,  she,  however, 
did  not  picture  the  usual  sort  of  happiness  which 
comes  most  natural  at  her  age.  Unlike  her  si- 
ter,  no  lovers  had  ever  troubled  Edna’s  repose 
In  the  dull  city  family  where  she  had  been  gov 
ernes?  ever  since  trying  school  no  such  thing? 
were  ever  thought  * besides,  Edna  was  plain, 
and  knew  it — felt  it  too — perhaps  all  the  keener 
for  her  sister’s  beauty  and  her  own  intense  h*!- 
miration  of  the  same.  No;  Edna  Kenderdim 
was  not  a marrying  woman.  She  herself  was 
convinced  she  would  be  an  old  maid,  and  had 
laid  her  plans  accordingly  ; and  mapped  out 
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She  rose,  walked  once  or  twice  across  the 
room,  looking  most  majestic  in  her  long,  soft, 
flowing  draperies — for  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
and  women’s  draperies  were  both  graceful  and 
majestic  then— -with  her  large  lovely  form  and 
classical  face  she  w as  the  personification  of  Ten- 
nyson’s line — 

*•  A daughter  of  the  god? : divinely  tall, 

Ami  most  divinely  fair.” 

And  when  she  lay  down,  she  idealized  the  com- 
mon horse-hair  lodging-house  sola  by  an  out- 
line most  artistically  beautiful — fit  for  a sleeping 
Dido  or  dying  Cleopatra.  Such  women  nature 
makes  rarely,  very  rarely;  queens  of  beauty, 
crowned  or  uncrowned,  who  instinctively  take 
their  places  in  the  tournament  of  life,  and  “ rain 
influence,”  whether  consciously  or  not*  to  an 
almost  fearful  extent  upon  us  weak  mortal?, 
especially  men  mortals,  who,  even  the  best  of 
them,  are  always  prone  to  reconstrue  the  dogma 
that  the  good  is  necessarily  the  beautiful,  and 
to  presuppose  the  highest  beauty  to  be  the  high- 
est good. 

But  this  is  wandering  into  metaphysics,  of 
which,  however  she  might  be  the  cause  of  them 
in  others,  there  certainly  was  no  trace  in  Letty 
Ivenderdine.  She  lay  down  and  made  herself 
comfortable,  or  rather  was  made  comfortable 
by  her  sister,  with  shawls  and  pillows;  then  she 
. ell  sound  asleep;,  like  any  other  mortal  woman, 
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her  future  life,  with  a quiet  acquiescence  in, 
and  yet  a full  recognition  of— alas!  what  wo- 
man was  ever  without  that? — its  sad  imper- 
fectness. 

Thus  her  ideal  of  happiness  was  not  love,  or, 
at  least,  not  consciously,  and  certainly  not  love 
on  her  own  account.  This  golden  dream — this 
seeming  height  of  complete  felicity — was  thought 
of  with  reference  to  Letty  alone.  For  herself, 
she  hardly  knew  what  she  wanted ; perhaps  a 
better  school,  more  pupils,  and  these  of  a high- 
ly er  class,  for  it  was  hard  and  thankless  work 
trying  to  make  little  common  girls  into  little 
gentlewomen.  Or  possibly — though  to  that  El 
Dorado  Edna  scarcely  dared  to  lift  her  eyes — 
some  extraordinary  windfall  of  fortune — a leg- 
acy, or  the  like — which  would  forever  lift  Igr 
out  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  school  at  all,  and 
enable  her  to  set  up  a cottage  in  the  country — 
ever  so  small,  she  did  not  care,  so  that  it  was 
only  in  the  country,  and  had  a garden  to  it,  and 
fields  around  it,  where  she  might  do  as  she  liked 
all  day  long,  without  being  haunted  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  school-teaching,  or  by  that  dread  of 
the  future,  of  breaking  down  helpless  in  the 
midst  of  her  career,  which,  since  the  fever  time, 
had  often  painfully  pursued  her.  She  herself, 
though  not  exactly  ill,  had  been  very  much  en- 
feebled ; and  probably  it  was  this  weak  condi- 
tion of  body  which  made  the  little  woman  men- 
tally less  brave  than  usual ; caused  her  to  long, 
with  a sore  yearning,  not  merely  to  be  sheltered 
from  evil,  but  to  have  her  dull  life  turned  into 
brightness  by  some  absolute* tangible  good. 

So,  while  Letty  slept — the  sound,  healthy 
sleep  of  which  her  easy  temperament  never 
made  any  difficulty — Edna  stood  looking  out  on 
the  twilight  sea,  still  thinking — thinking — till 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  rolled  slowly 
down. 

They  were  soon  wiped  away — not  dashed  off, 
but  quietly  wiped  away  with  a resolute  hand. 
She  could  not  have  repressed  them,  they  would 
have  choked  her ; but  she  could  help  indulging 
in  them,  taking  a sentimental  pleasure  over 
them,  or  exalting  them  into  a real  grief.  Alas ! 
she  knew  what  real  grief  was  when  Letty  was 
at  the  crisis  of  scarlet-fever. 

“ No ! I’ll  not  cry — it’s  wicked ! What  have 
♦ I to  cry  about  ? when  my  sister  is  nearly  well, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  the  school  to- 
gether very  soon,  and  meantime  we  have  enough 
money  to  last  us,  and  no  other  cares.  There  is 
much  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  afraid  of. 
And  now,  before  she  wakes,  let  me  see  exactly 
how  we  stand.” 

She  took  her  little  writing-desk  to  the  win- 
dow, that  she  might  catch  the  utmost  of  the 
fading  light,  and  with  on^  anxious  glance  at 
the  sofa,  set  herself  to  a^Rece  of  work  which 
always  fidgeted  Letty — the  balancing  of  her 
weekly  accounts.  Nominally  the  sisters  kept 
these  week  and  week  about ; but  Letty’s  week 
was  always  behindhand,  and  caused  her  such 
distress  that  gradually  Edna  took  the  whole 
upon  herself — a very  small  whole ; a ledger  that 


a man  and  a millionaire,  or  even  a petty  mer- 
chant, would  have  laughed  at,  and  wondered 
how  it  could  possibly  make  the  womanish  head 
ache  and  the  womanish  heart  beat,  as  it  did 
many  a time.  For  Edna  was  no  genius  at  arith- 
metic : besides,  hers  was  not  the  amateur  mas- 
culine arithmetic,  worked  upon  paper,  in  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  though  the  total, 
be  it  loss  or  gain,  affects  little  the  current  ex- 
penses of  daily  life — since  in  this  strange  com- 
mercial world  of  ours  a man  may  risk  or  lose  a 
quarter  of  a million,  or  go  through  a bankruptcy 
or  two,  yet  still  keep  his  carriage,  and  eat  his  di- 
urnal dinner— just  as  handsome  a dinner  as  ever 
— though  oftentimes  the  appetite  brought  to  It 
must  be  small. 

But  Edna’s  arithmetic  was  a different  thing. 
To  her  a balance  on  the  one  side  or  other  of 
that  tiny  page  implied  an  easy  mind  and  a gay 
heart,  or  else — well,  it  implied  want  of  needful 
clothes,  of  household  comforts,  perhaps  even  of 
sufficient  food.  Only  want — the  sacrifice  of 
things  pleasant  and  desirable.  That  other  al- 
ternative, debt,  in  all  its  agonies,  humiliation, 
and  terrors,  these  poor  schoolmistresses  knew 
not : never  would  be  likely  to  know,  since,  op- 
posite as  their  characters  were,  the  two  Misses 
Kenderdine  had  one  grand  point  in  common — 
they  would  have  starved  rather  than  have  owed 
any  man  a half-penny. 

So  poor  little  Edna  sat  at  her  task ; and  it 
was  a task,  for  she  did  not  like  it  any  more  than 
she  liked  school-teaching ; but  Letty  liked  it 
still  less  than  she,  and  since  it  had  inevitably 
to  be  done,  of  course  Edna  had  to  do  it.  This 
was  the  law  of  their  life  together,  and  always 
had  been. 

She  sat,  her  head  propped  on  her  two  hands, 
quite  absorbed.  Pathetically  so,  for  she  could 
not  make  her  accounts  meet ; there  was  a half- 
crown  gone  a-missing  somewhere ; and  a half- 
crown  was  an  important  sum  to  her,  poor  thing ! 
Not  for  itself,  but  for  what  it  represented — a 
fortnight’s  butter,  or  a pair  of  gloves  for  Letty, 
or  something  else  that  otherwise  would  require 
to.be  done  without.  She  racked  her  brains  ta 
remember  how  she  had  spent  it,  added  up  the 
conflicting  columns  of  figures  again  and  again, 
and  counted  and  re-counted  the  contents  of  her 
two  purses — one  for  current  coin,  the  other  the 
grand  receptacle  of  the  family  income. 

Yain,  vain ! Poor  Edna  could  not  make 
matters  right  Her  head  burned,  her  brow 
throbbed — she  pushed  her  hair  hack  from  it 
with  trembling  fingers — she  was  very  nearly 
crying. 

It  was  a small  thing — a silly  thing  almost ; 
but  then  she  had  been  weakened  by  anxiety  and 
fatigue,  and  do  what  she  could,  the  future  rose 
up  before  her  darker,  and  reasonably  darker, 
than  it  had  ever  done  before.  What  if  the  pu- 
pils, scared  by  fever,  should  not  readily  return  ? 
What  if  she  and  her  sister  were  to  be  left  with 
a house  on  their  hands,  the  rent  to  be  paid,  the 
servant  to  be  kept,  and  nothing  to  do  it  with  ? 
That  morbid  dread  of  the  future — that  bitter 
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sense  of  helplessness  and  forlornness  which  all 
working -women  have  at  times,  came  upon 
Edna,  and  made  her  think  with  a strange  mo- 
mentary envy  of  the  women  who  did  not  work, 
who  had  brothers  and  fathers  to  work  for  them, 
or  at  least  to  help  them  with  the  help  that  a 
man,  and  only  a man,  can  give. 

And  then  looking  up,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  minutes,  Edna  became  aware  of  two  eyes 
watching  her,  resting  on  her  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  kindliness  and  pity,  the  sort  of  half- 
amused  pity  that  a man  would  show  to  a trou- 
bled and  perplexed  child,  that  this  poor  child 
— she  was  strangely  young  still  in  many  ways — 
looked  fearlessly  back  into  them,  almost  with  a 
sort  of  appeal,  as  if  the  observer  had  been  an 
authorized  friend,  who  could  have  helped  her 
did  he  choose.  But  the  moment  after  she  drew 
back,  exceedingly  annoyed ; and  the  gazer  also 
drew  back,  made  a slight  apologetic  half-bow', 
then  blushed  violently  all  pver  his  face,  as  if 
conscious  that  he  had  been  doing  a most  un- 
warrantable and  ungentlemanly  thing,  rose  from 
his  bench  by  the  window,  and  walked  hastily 
away. 

As  he  turned,  by  the  broad  stooping  shoul- 
ders and  well-worn  coat  rather  than  by  the  face, 
which  she  had  not  seen  until  now,  being  so  at- 
tracted by  the  face  of  the  invalid  brother,  Edna 
recognized  the  doctor,  Dr.  Stedman. 


CHAPTER  II. 

This  will  be  a thorough  “ love”  story.  I do 
not  pretend  to  make  it  any  thing  else.  There 
are  other  things  in  life  besides  love ; but  ever^ 
body  who  has  lived  at  all  knows  that  love  is 
the  very  heart  of  life,  the  pivot  upon  which  its 
whole  machinery  turns ; without  which  no  hu- 
man existence  can  be  complete,  and  with  which, 
however  broken  and  worn  in  part,  it  can  still 
go  on  working  somehow,  and  working  to  a com- 
parative useful  and  cheerful  end. 

An  author  once  wrote  a book  of  which  the 
heroine  was  supposed  to  be  painted  from  a 
real  living  woman,  whose  relations  were  rather 
pleased  than  not  at  the  accidental  resemblance. 
“Only,”  said  they, with  dignified  decorum,  “in 
one  point  the  likeness  fails ; our  Anastasia  was 
never  in  love  with  any  body.”  “Then,”  re- 
plied the  amused  author,  (iI  certainly  can  not 
have  painted  her,  for  she  would  have  been  of 
no  use  to  me ; such  an  abnormal  specimen  of 
humanity  is  not  a woman  at  all.” 

No.  A life  without  love  in  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  an  imperfect,  an  unnatural  life.  The 
lore  may  be  happy  or  unhappy,  noble  or  ignoble, 
requited  or  unrequited ; but  it  must  be,  op  have 
been,  there.  Love  absolute.  Not  merely  the 
tie  of  blood,  the  bond  of  friendship,  the  many 
close  affections  which  make  existence  sweet ; 
but  the  one,  closest  of  all,  the  love  between  man 
and  woman — which  is  the  root  of  the  family 
life,  and  the  family  life  is  the  key  to  half  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe. 


And  so,  without  disguise  of  purpose,  and 
rather  glorying  in  the  folly,  if  folly  it  be,  I con- 
fess this  to  be  a mere  love-tale,  nothing  more. 
No  grand  “ purpose”  in  it ; no  dramatic  effects 
— scarcely  even  a “ story but  a few  pages  out 
of  the  book  of  daily  life,  the  outside  of  which 
looks  often  so  common  and  plain ; and  the  in- 
side— but  One  only  reads  that. 

Under  Mrs.  Williams’s  commonplace  uncon- 
scious roof  were  gathered  these  four  young  peo- 
ple, strangers  to  one  another,  and  ignorant  of 
their  mutual  and  individual  destinies,  afterward 
to  become  so  inextricably  mingled,  tangled,  and 
crossed.  The  like  continually  happens ; in  fact 
it  must,  in  most  cases,  necessarily  happen.  The 
first  chance-meeting,  or  what  appears  chance  ; 
the  first  indifferent  word  or  hap-hazard  inci- 
dent— from  these  things  do  almost  all  love-sto- 
ries date.  For  in  all  true  marriages  now,  as  in 
Eden,  the  man  and  woman  do  not  deliberately 
seek,  but  are  brought  to  one  another;  happy 
those  who  afterward  can  recognize  that  the 
hand  which  led  his  Eve  to  Adam  was  that  of 
an  invisible  God ! 

But  this  only  comes  afterward.  No  senti- 
mental premonitions  weighed  on  the  hearts  of 
any  of  these,  the  two  young  men  and  two  young 
women,  who  had,  each  and  all,  their  own  lives 
to  live,  their  own  separate  cares  and  joys.  For 
even  if  blessed  with  the  closest  bonds  of  frater- 
nity, every  soul  is  more  or  less  alone,  or  feels 
so,  till  the  magic  other  soul  appears,  which, 
if  fate  allows,  shall  remove  solitude  forever. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  a truth  in  the  doc- 
trine of  love  at  first  sight,  but  it  is,  like  the  doc- 
trine of  instantaneous  conversion,  too  rarely  ex- 
perienced to  be  ifiuch  believed  in.  Ordinary 
men  and  women  walk  blindfold  to  the  very 
verge  of  their  fate,  nor  recognize  it  as  fate  till 
it  is  long  past.  Which  fact  ought  to  be,  to 
both  young  folks  and  their  guardians,  at  once 
a consolation  and  a warning. 

Edna,  when,  immediately  after  the  doctor’s 
disappearance,  the  entrance  of  candles  wakened 
Letty,  told  her  sister  frankly,  and  with  consid- 
erable amusement,  of  the  steadfast  stare  which 
for  the  moment  had  annoyed  her. 

“ At  least  I should  have  been  anUbyed  had 
it  been  you,  Letty.  But  with  me  of  course  it 
meant  nothing ; merely  a little  harmless  curi- 
osity. Certainly,  as  Mrs.  Williams  says,  he 
has  thorough  ‘ doctor’s  eyes.’  They  seem  able 
to  see  every  thing.  As  a doctor  ought  to  see, 
you  know.” 

“And  what  color  were  they,  and  what  sort 
of  a face  was  it  altogether  ?” 

“ I really  can  not  tell.  A nice,  kindly  sort 
of  face,  and  that  is  all  I know.” 

“But,  Edna,  if  I am  to  marry  him  yon 
ought  to  know.  So  look  hard  next  time,  and 
tell  me  exactly  what  he  is  like.  ” 

“Very  well,”  said  Edna,  laughing;  thank- 
ful for  any  little  joke  that  lightened  the  heavy 
depression  which  was  the  hardest  thing  to  con- 
tend with  in  Letty’s  present  state.  And  then 
she  took  to  her  work  and  forgot  all  about  it. 
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Not  until,  after  putting  her  sister  to  bed,  she 
came  down  again  for  one  quiet  hour,  to  do 
some  needful  sewing,  and  institute  a last  and 
finally  successful  search  among  the  odd  cor- 
ners of  her  tired  brain  for  the  missing  half- 
crown,  did  Edna  remember  the  doctor  or  his 
inquisitive  stare. 

“I  wonder  if  he  noticed  what  I was  doing, 
and  whether  he  thought  me  silly,  or  was  sorry 
for  me.  Perhaps  he  is  good  at  arithmetic. 
Well,  if  there  coaid  be  any  advantage  in  having 
a man  belonging  to  one,  it  would  be  to  help  in 
adding  up  one’s  weekly  accounts.  I shall  ad- 
vise Letty  to  make  that  proviso  in  her  marriage 
settlement.” 

While  the  sisters  thus  summarily  dismissed 
the  question  of  their  new  neighbors,  their 
neighbors  scarcely  thought  of  them  at  all.  Dr. 
Stedman  sat  by  his  brother’s  bedside,  trying  by 
every  means  he  could  think  of  to  make  the 
weary  evening  slip  by,  without  forestalling  the 
burden  of  the  still  heavier  night.  He  talked  ; 
he  read  a little  out  of  an  old  Times — first  the 
solid  leaders,  and  then  a criticism  on  the  pic- 
tures forthcoming  in  the  Royal  Academy  Ex- 
hibition, till,  seeing  the  latter  excited  his  pa- 
tient too  much,  he  ingeniously  shortened  it,  and 
went  back  to  the  heavy  debates  and  other  mas- 
culine portions  of  the  newspaper.  But  in  all 
he  did,  and  earnestly  as  he  tried  to  do  it,  there 
was  something  a little  clumsy,  like  a man — and 
one  who  is  altogether  a man — not  accustomed 
to  women’s  society  and  influence.  There  was 
nothing  rough  or  untender  about  him;  nay, 
there  was  exceeding  gentleness  in  his  eyes  and 
voice ; he  tried  to  do  his  very  best ; but  he  did 
it  with  a certain  awkwardness  that  no  invalid 
could  help  feeling  in  some  degree,  especially 
such  a nervous  invalid  as  thi9. 

The  two  brothers  were  very  unlike — as  un- 
like as  the  two  sisters  who  sat  below  stairs. 
And  yet  there  was  a curious  “ family”  expres- 
sion ; the  kindred  blood  peeping  out,  pleading- 
ly, amidst  all  dissimilarities  of  character  and 
temperament.  The  younger  was  dark ; the 
elder  fair.  The  features  were  not  unlike,  but 
in  one  face  delicate  and  regular;  in  the  other, 
large  amP rugged.  The  younger  had  apparent- 
ly lived  altogether  the  student’s  life  ; while  the 
elder  had  been  knocked  about  the  world,  re- 
ceiving many  a hard  hit,  and  learning,  in  self- 
preservation,  to  give  a hard  hit  back  again  if 
necessary.  Besides,  an  occasional  contraction 
of  the  brow,  and  a slight  projection  of  the  un- 
der lip,  showed  that  the  doctor  had  what  is 
called  “ a temper  of  his  own  ;”  while  his  broth- 
er’s expression  was  altogether  sweet,  gentle, 
and  sensitive  to  the  last  degree. 

As  he  lay  back  on  his  pillow — for  he  had 
been  put  to  bed  immediately — you  might  have 
taken  him  for  a hoy  of  seventeen,  until,  looking 
closer  into  the  thin  face,  you  read  there  the 
deeper  lines  which  rarely  come  under  the  quar- 
ter-century which  marks  the  first  epoch  in  a 
man’s  life.  No ; though  boyish,  he  was  not  a 
boy  ; and  though  delicate-looking,  not  effemi- 


nate. His  was  the  temperament  which  we  so 
ardently  admire  in  youth,  so  deeply  pity  in 
maturer  years — the  poetic  temperament — half 
masculine,  half  feminine — capable  of  both  a 
man’s  passion  and  a woman’s  suffering.  Such 
men  are,  as  circumstances  make  them,  the  an- 
gels, the  demons,  or  the  martyrs  of  this  world. 

He  lay — restless,  but  trying  hard  to  be  pa- 
tient— till  the  light  failed  and  his  brother  ceased 
the  reading,  winch  was  not  specially  interest- 
ing, being  done  in  a slightly  formal  and  mo- 
notonous voice,  like  that  of  a person  unaccus- 
tomed to,  and  not  particularly  enjoying  the  oc- 
cupation. 

“That  will  do,  Will.  It’s  really  very  good 
of  you  to  stay  indoors  with  me  all  this  even- 
ing ; but  I don’t  like  it.  I wish  you  'would  go 
out.  Off  with  you  to  the  beach.  Is  there  a 
good  beach  here  ?” 

“ A very  fine  one.  You  shall  see  it  bv-and- 
by.” 

“Nay,  my  Bath  chair  could  never  get  down 
these  steep  cliffs.” 

“Do  you  think  I mean  you  to  spend  all  your 
days  in  a Bath  chair,  Julius,  lad  ?” 

“ Ah,  Will,  shall  I ever  do  without  it  ? Tell 
me,  do  you  really,  candidly,  in  your  honest 
heart — you’re  almost  too  honest  for  a doctor, 
old  boy — believe  that  I shall  ever  walk  agaia?” 

The  doctor  turned  and  gave  him  a pat  on  the 
shoulder — his  young  brother,  five  or  six  years 
younger  than  himself,  which  fact  had  made 
such  a vital  difference  once,  and  the  fatherly 
habits  of  it  remained  still.  There  was  a curious 
twitching  of  his  mouth,  w hich,  though  large  and 
firm,  had  much  lurking  softness  of  expression. 
'He  paused  a minute  before  speaking,  and  then 
said,  earnestly : 

“ Yes,  I do,  Julius.  Not  that  I know  it  for 
certain ; but  I believe  it.  You  may  never  be 
quite  as  strong  as  you  have  been ; rheumatic 
fever  always  leaves  behind  great  delicacy  in 
many  wrays ; but  I have  known  cases  worse 
than  yours  .which  ended  in  complete  recovery.” 

“I  wish  mine  may  be,  if  only  for  your  sake. 
What  a trouble  I must  have  been  to  you ! to  say 
nothing  of  expense.  And  you  just  starting  for 
yourself  too.” 

“Well,  lad,  it  didn’t  matter — it  was  only  for 
myself.  If  I’d  had  a wife,  now,  or  half  a dozen 
brats.  But  I had  nobody — not  a single  ‘re- 
sponsibility’— except  you.” 

“And  what  a heavy  responsibility  I have 
been ! Ever  since  you  were  fifteen  I must  have 
given  you  trouble  without  end.” 

“Pleasure,  too,  and  a deal  of  fun — the  fun 
of  laughing  at  you  and  your  vagaries,  though  I 
couldn’t  laugh  you  out  of  them.  Come,  don’t 
be  taking  a melancholy  view  of  things.  Let’s 
be  jolly.  ” 

But  the  mirth  came  ponderously  out  of  the 
big  fellow,  whose  natural  expression  was  evi- 
dently grave — an  enemy  might  have  called  it 
saturnine.  And  Dr.  William  Stedman  looked 
like  a man  who  was  not  likely  to  go  through  the 
world  without  making  some  enemies,  if  only 
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from  the  rciy  honesty  which  his  brother  spoke 
of,  and  a slight  want  of  pliability — not  of  sym- 
pathy, but  of  the  power  of  showing  it — which 
made  him  a strong  contrast  to  his  brother,  be- 
sides occasionally  jarring  with  him,  as  brothers 
do  jar  against  brothers,  sisters  against  sisters, 
friends  against  friends — not  meaning  it,  but  in- 
evitably doing  it. 

“I  can’t  be  jolly,  Will,”  said  Julius,  turning 
away.  “You  couldn’t,  if  you  had  my  pains. 
Ah  me ! they’re  beginning  again — they  always 
do  at  night.  I think  Dante  would  have  invent- 
ed a new  torment  for  his  Inferno  if  he  had  ever 
had  rheumatic  fever.  How  mad  I was  to  sit 
that  week  painting  in  the  snow !” 

“Let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  Julius.  Never 
recall  the  past,  except  to  mend  the  future. 
That’s  my  maxim,  and  I stick  to  it,  though  I 
am  a stupid  fellow — you’re  the  bright  one  of  us 
two.” 

‘ ‘ And  what  good  has  my  brightness  done  me  ? 
Here  I am,  tied  by  the  leg,  my  profession  stopped 
— so  far«as  it  ever  was  a profession,  for  you  know 
nobody  ever  bought  my  pictures.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  you,  Will,  what  would  have  become  of 
me  ? And  what  will  become  of  me  now  ? W ell, 
I don't  care.’* 

“‘Don’t  care’  was  hanged,”  said  the  elder 
brother,  sententiously ; “and  you’ll  be  hung, 
and  well  hung,  I hope,  in  the  Royal  Academy 
next  year.” 

The  threadbare  joke,  so  solemnly  nut  for- 
ward and  laughed  at  with  childish  enjoyment, 
effected  its  purpose  in  turning  the  morbid  cur- 
rent of  the  sick  man’s  thoughts.  His  mercurial 
and  easily-caught  fancy,  which  even  illness  could 
not  destroy,  took  another  direction,  and  he  be- 
gan planning  what  he  should  do  when  he  got 
well — the  next  picture  he  should  paint,  and 
where  he  should  paint  it.  His  hopes  w^ere 
much  lower  than  bis  ambitions,  for  his  bias  had 
been  toward  high  art,  only  his  finances  made  it 
impossible  to  follow  it.  And,  perhaps,  his  tal- 
ent— it  scarcely  reached  genius — was  more  of 
the  appreciative  than  the  creative  kind.  Yet 
lie  loved  his  art  as  well  as  be  loved  any  thing, 
and  in  talking  about  it  he  almost  forgot  his 
{tains. 

“If  I could  only  get  well,”  he  said,  “or  even 
a little  better,  I might  find  in  this  pretty  coun- 
try some  nice  usable  bits,  and  make  sketches 
for  my  next  year’s  work.  Perhaps  I might  do 
a sea-piece : some  small  thing,  with  figures  in 
it—a  fisherman  or  a child.  One  could  study 
from  the  life  here  without  ruination  to  one’s 
pocket,  as  it  used  to  be  in  London.  And,  by- 
the-bv,  I saw'  to-day  a splendid  head,  real  Greek, 
nearly  as  fine  as  the  Clvtie.” 

“ Where  ?” 

“ Here — at  the  parlor-window*.” 

The  cider  brother  smiled.  “You  are  al- 
ways discovering  goddesses  at  parlor-windowTs, 
and  finding  them  very  common  mortals  after 
all." 

“Oh,  I have  done  with  that  nonsense,”  said 
Julius,  with  a vexed  air;  adding,  rather  senti- 


mentally, “ my  day  is  over — I shall  never  fall  in 
love  again.” 

“Not  till  the  next  time.  But  this  head ? I 
conclude  it  was  alive  and  had  a woman  belong- 
ing to  it  ?” 

“Probably,  though  I only  saw  the  head. 
Are  there  any  lodgers  here  besides  ourselves  ?” 

“Two  ladies — possibly  young  ladies;  but  I 
really  did  not  think  of  asking.  I never  was  a 
ladies’  man,  you  know.  Shall  I make  inquiries 
on  your  account,  young  Lothario?” 

! “Well,  you  might,  for  I should  like  a chance 
of  seeing  that  head  again.  It  would  paint  ad- 
mirably. I only  wish  I had  the  luck  of  doing 
it — when  I get  well.” 

“When  I get  well” — the  sad,  pathetic  sen- 
tence often  uttered,  often  listened  to,  though 
both  speaker  and  listener  know  by  instinctive 
foreboding  that  the  “when”  means  “never.” 
Dr.  Stedman  might  have  shared  this  feeling  in 
spite  of  his  firm  “I  believe  it”  of  ten  minutes 
before,  for  in  the  twilight  his  grave  face  looked 
graver  still.  Nevertheless,  he  carefully  main- 
tained the  cheerful,  even  jocular  tone  of  his  con- 
versation with  his  brother. 

“ You  might  ask  the  favor  of  taking  her  like- 
ness. I am  sure  the  young  lady  could  not  re- 
fuse. No  young  ladies  ever  do.  Female  van- 
ity and  your  own  attractions  seem  to  fill  your 
port-folio  wherever  you  go.  But  to-morrow  I’ll 
try  to  get  a look  myself  at  this  new  angel  of 
yours.” 

“ No,  there  is  nothing  angelic  about  her  face ; 
not  much,  even,  that  is  spiritual.  It  is  thorough 
mortal  beauty  ; not  unlike  the  Clvtie,  as  I said. 
It  would  paint  well — as  an  Ariadne  or  a Dido ; 
only  there  is  not  enough  depth  of  sadness  in  it.” 

“ Perhaps  she  is  not  a sad-minded  young  wo- 
man.” 

“I  really  don’t  know,  or  care.  What  non- 
sense it  is  our  talking  about  women ! We  can’t 
afford  to  fall  in  love  or  marry — at  least  I can’t.” 

“Nor  I neither,”  said  the  doctor,  gravely. 
“And  I did  not  mean  to  talk  any  nonsense  about 
these  two  young  women — if  young  they  are — 
for  the  landlady  told  me  they  had  just  come 
out  of  great  trouble — being  schoolmistresses, 
with  their  school  broken  up,  and  one  sister 
nearly  dying  through  scarlet-fev^r.” 

“That  isn’t  so  bad  as  rheumatic  fever.  I 
remember  rather  enjoying  it,  because  I was  al- 
lowed to  read  novels  all  the  time.  Which  sis- 
ter had  it?  the  Clvtie  one?  That  rare  type 
of  beauty  runs  in  families.  Perhaps  the  other 
has  a good  head  too.” 

“I  don’t  think  she  has.” 

“Why  not?” 

“ Because  I suspect  I saw  her  just  before  1 
came  up  stairs  to  you — a little,  pale,  anxious- 
looking  thing — not  at  all  a beauty — sitting  add- 
ing up  her  accounts.  Very  small  accounts  they 
i were,  seemingly;  yet  she  seemed  terribly  trou- 
bled over  them.  She  must  be  very  poor  or 
j very  stupid  — women  always  are  stupid  over 
arithmetic.  And  yet  she  did  not  look  quite  a 
fool,  either.” 
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44  How  closely  you  must  have  watched  her  !” 

44 1 am  afraid  I did,  for  at  first  I thought  her 
only  a little  girl,  she  was  so  small ; and  I won- 
dered what  the  creature  could  be  so  busy  about. 
But  I soon  found  she  was  a woman,  and  an 
anxious-faced  little  woman  too.  Most  likely 
these  two  schoolmistresses  are  as  poor  as  we 
are ; and,  if  so,  I am  sorry  for  them,  being  only 
women.” 

4 4 Ah,  yes,”  said  Julius,  absently;  but  he 
seemed  to  weary  of  the  conversation,  and  soon 
became  absorbed  in  his  own  suffering.  Over 
him  had  evidently  grown  the  involuntary  self- 
ishness of  sickness,  which  Letty  Kenderdine 
had  referred  to ; probably  because  she  herself 
understood  it  only  too  well.  But  her  sufferings 
were  nothing  to  those  of  this  poor  young  fel- 
low, racked  in  every  joint,  and  with  a physical 
organization  the  veiy  worst  to  bear  pain.  Nerv- 
ous, sensitive,  excitable  ; adding  to  present  tor- 
ment by  both  the  recollection  of  the  past  and 
the  dread  of  the  future ; exquisitely  susceptible 
to  both  his  own  pains  and  the  grief  and  anxie- 
ty they  caused  to  othera,  yet  unable  to  control 
himself  so  as  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  them;  terrified  at  imaginary  sufferings,  a 
little  exaggerating  the  real  ones — which  were 
sharp  enough — the  invalid  was  a pitiable  sight, 
and  most  difficult  to  deal  with  by  any  nurse. 

But  the  one  he  had  was  very  patient — mar- 
velously so  for  a man.  For  hours,  until  long 
after  midnight — for  Edna  told  her  sister  after- 
ward she  had  heard  his  step  overhead  at  about 
two  in  the  morning  — did  the  stout,  healthy 
brother,  who  evidently  possessed  in  the  stron- 
gest degree  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano , de- 
vote himself  to  the  younger  one,  trying  every 
possible  means  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  ; and 
when  ail  failed,  sitting  down  by  his  bedside,  al- 
most like  a woman  and  a mother,  saying  no- 
thing, simply  enduring ; or,  at  most,  holding 
the  poor  fellow’s  hand  with  a firm  clasp,  which, 
in  its  mingled  strength  and  tenderness,  might 
have  imparted  courage  to  go  through  any 
amount  of  physical  pain — nay,  have  led  even  to 
the  entrance  of  that  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  which  we  must  ail  one  day  pass  through, 
and  alone. 

Help,  as  fai^as  mortal  help  could  go,  William 
Stedman  was  the  one  to  give ; not  in  words, 
but  in  a certain  atmosphere  of- quiet  strength, 
or  rather,  in  that  highest  expression  of  strength 
which  we  call  fortitude.  It  seems  easy  to  bear 
with  fortitude  another  person’s  sufferings ; but 
that  is,  to  some  natures,  the  very  sharpest  pang 
of  all.  And  with  something  of  the  same  ex- 
pression on  his  face  as,  once  (Julius  reminded 
him  of  the  anecdote  about  one  in  the  morning) 
in  their  first  school,  he  had  gone  up  to  the 
master  and  begged  ttfbe  flogged  instead  of  Ju- 
lius— did  William  Stedman  sit  by  his  brother’s 
bedside  till  the  paroxysms  of  pain  abated.  It 
was  not  till  nearly  daylight  that,  the  sufferer 
being  at  length  quietly  asleep,  the  doctor  threw 
himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  on  the  hearth-rug 
before  the  fire,  and  slept  also — suddenly,  sound- 


ly, and  yet  lightly;  the  sleep  of  a sailor  or  a 
mastiff  dog. 

Morning  broke  smilingly  over  the  sea — an 
April  morning,  breezy  and  bright ; and  Edna, 
who  had  not  slept  well — not  nearly  so  well  as 
Letty — being  disturbed  first  by  the  noises  over- 
head, and  then  kept  wakeful  by  her  own  anx- 
ious thoughts,  which,  compulsorily  repressed  in 
daytime,  always  took  their  revenge  at  night — 
Edna  Kenderdine  welcomed  it  gladly.  Weaiy 
of  sleeplessness,  she  rose  early,  and  looking  oat 
of  her  window,  she  saw  a man’s  figure  pacing 
up  and  down  the  green  cliff  between  her  and 
the  sea-line.  Not  a very  stylish  figure — still  in 
the  old  coat  and  older  wide-awake  hat ; but  it 
was  tall,  broad,  and  manly.  He  walked,  his 
hands  folded  somewhat  ungracefully  behind 
him,  with  a strong  and  resolute  step,  looking 
about  him  sometimes,  but  oftener  with  his  head 
bent,  thinking.  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  doctor. 

Edna  watched  him  with  some  curiosity.  He 
must  have  been  up  all  night  she  knew ; and  os 
she  had  herself  lain  awake,  listening  to  the 
accidental  footfall,  the  poking  of  the  fire,  and 
all  those  sick-room  noises  which  in  the  dead 
silence  sound  60  ominous  and  melancholy  in  a 
house,  even  to  one  who  has  no  personal  stake 
in  the  matter,  she  had  felt  much  sympathy  for 
him.  She  was  reminded  keenly  of  her  own 
sad  vigils  over  poor  Letty,  and  wondered  how 
a man  contrived  to  get  through  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  To  a woman  and  a sister  nursing 
came  natural ; but  with  a man  it  must  be  quite 
different.  She  speculated  vaguely  upon  what 
sort  of  men  the  brothers  were,  and  whether  they 
were  as  much  attached  to  one  another  as  she 
and  Letty.  And  she  watched  with  a vague, 
involuntary  interest  the  big  man  who  kept 
striding  up  and  down,  refreshing  himself  after 
his  weary  night-watch ; and  when  at  last  he 
came  in  and  disappeared,  probably  to  his  soli- 
tary breakfast,  she  thought  in  her  practical, 
feminine  soul,  what  a dreary  breakfast  it  must 
be ; no  one  to  make  the  tea,  or  see  that  the 
eggs  were  boiled  properly,  or  do  any  of  those 
tender  duties  whi£h  help  to  make  the  day  begin 
cheerily,  and  in  which  this  little  woman  took 
an  especial  pleasure. 

As  she  busied  herself  in  doing  them  for  Letty, 
who  was  always  the  last  down  stairs,  Edna  could 
not  forbear  asking  Mrs.  Williams  how  the  sick 
lodger  was  this  morning. 

44 Rather  bad,  Miss.  Better  now;  but  was 
very  bad  all  night,  his  brother  says ; and  he  has 
just  started  off  to  Ryde  to  get  him  some  new 
physic.” 

44 To  Ryde — that  is  nine  miles  off!” 

44  Yes ; but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  said. 
He  inquired  the  short  way  across  country,  and 
meant  to  walk  it,  and  be  back  as  soon  as  he 
could.  I asked  him  about  dinner  ; but  he  left 
that  all  to  me.  Oh,  miss,  how  helpless  these 
men-folk  be ! He  only  begged  me  to  look  after 
his  brother.” 

44  Is  the  brother  keeping  his  room  ?” 

44  No ; he  dressed  him  and  carried  him  dow  n 
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stairs,  just  like  a baby,  before  he  went  out. 
Poor  gentleman,  it’s  a heavy  handful  for  him  ; 
and  him  with  no  wife  or  mother  or  sister  to 
help  him;  for  I asked,  antf'he  said  no,  they 
had  none ; no  relations  in  the  world  but  their 
two  selves.” 

“ No  more  have  we ; but  then  women  are  so 
much  more  used  to  sickness  than  men  are,  and  j 
more  helpful,”  said  Edna.  Yet,  as  she  recalled 
her  own  sense  of  helplessness  and  entire  desola- 
tion when  she  and  Letty  were  landed  in  this 
very  room,  wet  and  weary,  one  chill,  rainy  after- 
noon, and  the  fire  smoked,  and  Letty  cried, 
and  finally  went  into  hysterics,  she  felt  a sensa- 
tion of  pity  for  her  neighbors — those  “ helpless 
men-folk,”  as  Mrs.  Williams  called  them,  who, 
under  similar  circumstances,  were  even  worse 
off  than  women. 

“How  is  the  poor  fellow  now?”  she  asked. 
“Have  you  been  in  again  to  look  at  him?  Ho 
should  not  be  left  long  alone.” 

“But,  miss,  where  am  I to  get  the  time? 
And,  besides,  he  don’t  like  it.  Whenever  I go 
in  and  ask  if  I can  do  any  thing  for  him  he 
just  shakes  his  head  and  turns  his  face  back 
again  into  the  pillow.  And  I don’t  think  any 
thing  will  do  him  much  good  ; he  isn’t  long  for 
this  world.  I wish  I hadn’t  taken  ’em;  and 
ifl  can  get  ’em  out  at  the  week’s  end — not 
meaning  to  inconvenience — and  hoping  they 
will  get  as  good  lodgings  elsewhere,  which  no 
doubt  they  will — ” 

“You  wouldn’t  do  it,  Mrs.  Williams,”  said 
Edna,  smiling,  and  turning  upon  her  those  good, 
sweet  eyes,  which,  Miss  Kenderdine’s  pupils  de- 
clared, “frightened”  all  the  naughtiness  out  of 
them. 

The  landlady  smiled  too.  f^Vell,  miss,  may- 
be I wouldn’t;  for  I feels  Bny  for  the  poor 
gentleman ; and  I once  had  a boy  of  my  own 
that  would  have  been  about  as  old  as  him.  I’ll 
do  what  I can,  though  he  is  grumpy  and  won’t 
speak ; and  that  ain’t  pleasant,  is  it,  miss  ?” 

“No.” 

This  little  conversation,  like  all  the  small 
trivialities  of  their  life,  Edna  retailed  for  Letty  *s 
edification,  and  both  sisters  talked  the  matter 
over  threadbare,  as  people  in  sea-side  lodgings 
and  out  on  a holiday  have  a trick  of  doing ; for 
holiday-making  to  busy  people  is  sometimes 
very  hard  work.  They  even,  with  a mixture 
of  curiosity  and  real  compassion,  left  their  par- 
lor-door open,  in  order  to  listen  for  and  com- 
municate to  Mrs.  Williams  the  slightest  move- 
ment in  the  parlor  opposite,  where  the  sick  man 
lay  so  helpless,  so  forlorn,  that  the  kindly  hearts 
of  those  two  young  women— certainly  of  one  of 
them — forgot  that  he  was  a man,  and  a young 
man,  and  wished  they  could  do  him  any  good. 

Bnt,  of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would,  as  Letty  declared,  be  the  height  of  in- 
decorum ; they,  unmarried  ladies  and  school- 
mistresses, with  their  credit  and  dignity  at  stake, 
how  could  they  take  the  slightest  notice  of  a 
young  man  be  he  ever  so  ill  ? 

“Yet  I wish  we  could,”  said  Edna.  “It 


seems  so  heartless  to  a fellow-creature  to  let 
him  lie  there  hour  after  hour.  If  we  might  go 
in  and  speak  to  him,  or  send  him  a book  to 
read,  I can’t  believe  it  could  be  so  very  im- 
proper. ” 

And  when  they  came  back  from  their  morn- 
ing stroll  she  lingered  compassionately  in  front 
of  the  closed  window  and  drawn-down  blind 
behind  which  the  sick  man  lay,  ignorant  of,  or 
indifferent  to,  all  the  glad  sights  and  sounds 
abroad — the  breezy  sea,  the  pleasant  country, 
rejoicing  in  this  blessed  spring  morning. 

“ Do  come  in,”  sharply  said  Letty,  who  had 
in  some  things  a keener  sense  of  the  outward 
proprieties  than  Edna.  “ Don't  be  nonsensical 
and  sentimental.  It  would  never  do  for  us  to 
encourage,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  these 
two  young  men,  who  are  certainly  poor,  and, 
for  all  we  know,  may  be  scarcely  respectable. 
I won’t  allow  it,  sister.” 

And  she  passed  hastily  the  opposite  door, 
which  Edna  was  shocked  to  see  was  not  quite 
closed,  and  walked  into  their  own,  with  Letty’s 
own  dignified  step  and  air  of  queenly  grace, 
which,  wherever  she  went,  slew  men,  young  and 
old,  in  indiscriminate  massacre. 

She  was  certainly  a rare  woman,  Letitia  Ken- 
derdine — one  that,  met  any  where  or  any  how, 
would  make  one  feel  that  there  might  have  been 
some  truth  in  the  old  stories  about  Helen  of 
Troy,  Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  and  such  like — an- 
cient queens  of  history  and  fable,  who  rode 
rampant  over  the  necks  of  men,  and  whose 
deadly  beauty  proved  a fire-brand  wherever  it 
was  thrown. 

“Yes,”  replied  Edna,  as  she  took  off  her  sis- 
ter’s hat  and  shawl,  and  noticed  what  a delicate 
rose-color  was  growing  on  the  sea-freshened 
cheek,  and  how  the  old  brightness  was  return- 
ing to  the  lustrous  eyes.  “ You  are  quite  right, 
Letty,  dear.  It  would  never  do  for  us  to  take 
any  notice  of  our  neighbors,  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  at  the  very  last  extremity,  which  is 
not  likely  to  happen.  ” 

“ Certainly  not ; and  even  if  it  did,  I must 
say  I think  we  ought  not  to  trouble  ourselves 
about  them.  We  have  quite  enough  cares  of 
our  own  without  taking  upon  ourselves  the  bur- 
den of  other  people’s.” 

This  was  only  too  true.  Edna  was  silenced. 


CHAPTER  III. 

“L'homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose,”  is  a 
saying  so  trite  as  to  he  not  worth  saying  at  all 
were  not  its  awful  solemnity,  in  mercy  as  often 
as  in  retribution,  forced  upon  us  by  every  day’s 
history ; more  especially  in  those  sort  of  histo- 
ries of  which  this  is  openly  one — love-stories. 
How  many  brimming  cups  slip  from  the  lip,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  proverb!  how  many  more, 
which  worldly  or  cruel  hands  have  tried  to  dash 
aside,  are  nevertheless  taken  and  guided  by  far 
diviner  and  safer  hands,  and  made  into  a draught 
of  life  all  the  sweeter  for  delay ! And  in  lesser 
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instances  than  these,  what  a curious  path  Fate 
oftentimes  seems  to  make  for  mortal  feet,  lead- 
ing them  exactly  whither  they  have  resolved 
not  to  go,  and  shutting  up  against  them  those 
ways  which  seemed  so  clear  and  plain  ! 

For  some  days  Fate  appeared  to  be  doing 
nothing  as  regarded  these  four  young  persons 
but  sitting  invisibly  at  their  mutual  threshold 
with  her  hands  crossed,  and  weaving  no  web 
whatever  for  their  entanglement.  They  went 
out  and  came  in — but  their  going  and  coming 
chanced  to  be  at  different  hours ; they  never 
caught  sight  of  one  another.  Edna,  moved  by 
her  kindly  heart,  every  morning  made  a few 
civil  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Williams  after  the  inva- 
lid ; but  Letty,  seeing  that  no  interesting  epi- 
sode was  likely  to  occur,  ceased  to  care  at  all 
about  the  new-comers.  Indeed,  as  she  was 
now  rapidly  getting  well,  blooming  into  more 
than  her  ordinary  beauty  in  the  rejuvenescence 
that  sometimes  takes  place  after  a severe  ill- 
ness, how  could  she  be  expected  to  trouble  her- 
self about  a sick  young  man  in  a Bath  chair, 
and  a stout  brother  who  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  taking  care  of  him  ? Except  for  Edna,  and 
her  occasional  inquiries  and  remarks  concerning 
them,  Letty  would  almost  have  forgotten  their 
existence. 

But  Fate  had  not  forgotten.  One  morning 
the  grim  unseen  Woman  in  the  doorway  rose 
up  and  began  her  work. 

The  “ last  extremity”  of  which  Edna  had 
spoken  suddenly  occurred. 

They  had  seen  Dr.  Stedman  start  off,  stick 
in  hand,  for  his  evening  walk  across  the  cliffs — 
which  was  the  only  recreation  he  seemed  to  in- 
dulge in — he  took  it  while  his  brother  slept, 
Mrs.  Williams  said,  between  twilight  and  bed- 
time ; otherwise  he  rarely  left  him  for  an  hour. 
This  night  it  was  an  unfortunate  absence.  He 
had  scarcely  been  gone  ten  minutes  when  the 
landlady  rushed  into  the  Misses  Kenderdine's 
parlor  in  a state  of  great  alarm. 

“ Oh ! Miss  Edna,  would  you  come?  You’re 
used  to  illness,  and  I don’t  know  what’s  the  mat- 
ter. He’s  dead,  or  dying,  or  something,  and 
his  brother’s  away.  Please  come! — this  min- 
ute— or  it  may  be  too  late.” 

“Don’t  go!”  cried  Letty.  “Mrs.  Williams, 
it’s  impossible — impertinent  of  you  to  ask  it. 
She  can’t  go.” 

But  Edna  had  already  gone  without  a word. 

She  was  not  surprised  at  the  landlady’s  fright. 
One  of  those  affections  of  the  heart  which  so 
often  follow  rheumatic  fever  had  attacked  the 
young  man ; very  suddenly,  as  it  seemed.  He 
lay  not  on  the  sofa,  but  on  the  floor,  as  if  he 
had  slipped  down  there,  all  huddled  up,  with 
his  hands  clenched,  and  his  face  like  a dead 
man’s  face.  So  like  that  Letty,  who,  after  a 
minute,  had,  in  spite  of  her  opposition,  followed 
her  sister,  thought  he  really  was  dead  ; and, 
having  a nervous  horror  of  death,  and  sickness, 
and  all  kinds  of  physical  unpleasantnesses,  had 
shrunk  back  again  into  their  own  sitting-room, 
and  shut  the  dooi. 


Edna  knelt  down  and  lifted  the  passive  head 
on  to  her  lap.  She  forgot  it  was  a young  man’s 
head ; she  scarcely  even  saw  that  it  was  beau- 
tiful— a poet’s  faee,iike  that  of  Shelley  or  Keats. 
She  only  recognized  that  he  was  a sick  human 
creature  who  lay  there  needing  her  utmost  help; 
and,  without  a second  thought,  she  gave  it. 
She  would  have  given  it  just  the  same  to  the 
ugliest,  coarsest  laborer  who  had  been  brought 
injured  to  her  door,  and  have  shrunk  as  little 
from  dirt  and  wounds  as  she  did  now  from  the 
grace  of  the  curly  black  hair  and  the  gleam  of 
the  white  throat,  which  she  hastily  laid  bare  to 
give  him  a chance  of  breath. 

“ No,  he  is  not  dead,  Mrs.  Williams.  I can 
feel  his  heart  beat.  He  has  only  fainted.  Bring 
me  some  smelling-sahs  and  a glass  of  w’ater.” 

Her  simple  restoratives  took  effect — the  pa- 
tient soon  opened  his  eyes. 

“ Go  into  our  room ; tell  my  sister  to  send 
me  a glass  of  wine,”  whispered  she;  and  the 
frightened  woman  at  once  obeyed. 

But  the  glass  was  held  to  his  lips  in  vain. 
“ Don’t  trouble  me,”  said  the  poor  fellow,  faint- 
ly, and  half-unconscious  still.  “Don’t,  Will! 
I’m.  dying — I would  rather  die.” 

“ You  are  not  dying,  and  we  can  not  allow 
it,”  said  Edna,  from  behind.  “ Drink  this,  and 
you  will  be  better  presently.” 

Instinctively  he  obeyed  the  cheerful,  impera- 
tive voice,  and  then,  coming  more  clearly  to  his 
senses,  tried  to  discover  w hence  it  came,  and 
who  was  holding  him. 

No  vision  of  beauty ; no  princess  succoring 
a wounded  knight ; or  queen  of  fairies  bending 
over  King  Arthur  at  the  margin  of  the  cele- 
brated lake ; nothing  at  all  romantic,  or  calcu- 
lated to  fix  a yoiwg  man’s  imagination  at  once 
and  forever.  Opy  a little  woman — a rather 
plain  little  woman  too — who  smiled  down  upon 
him  very  kindly,  but  without  the  slightest  con- 
fusion or  hesitation ; no  more  than  if  she  had 
been  his  aunt  or  his  grandmother.  He  did  not 
even  think  her  a young  woman — not  then — for 
his  faculties  were  confused;  the  only  fact  he 
was  sensible  of  was  her  womanliness  and  kind- 
liness. 

The  conversation  between  them  was  also  as 
commonplace  as  it  could  be. 

“You  are  very  good,  Madam;  I am  6orry  to 
have  troubled  you — and  all  these  women,”  look- 
ing round  on  Mrs.  Williams  and  the  servant  with 
an  ill-concealed  expression  of  annoyance.  “ I 
am  quite  well  now.” 

“You  will  be  presently.  But  please  don’t 
talk.  Drink  this,  and  then  lie  down  again  on 
your  sofa  till  your  brother  comes  back.  Will 
he  be  long  ?” 

She  had  scarcely  said  it  before  the  brother 
himself  appeared.  He  stood  a minute  at  the 
parlor-door.  To  say  he  looked  astonished  at 
the  scene  before  him  is  needless ; but  his  pene- 
trating eye  seemed  to  take  it  all  in  at  a glance. 

“ Don’t  move,  Julius.  I understand.  I wish 
I had  not  gone  out,”  said  he ; and  kneeling  be- 
side him,  felt  his  pulse  and  heart. 
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“Never  mind.  Will  j I am  better  now.  Mr*. 
Williams  looked  after  roe ; and  this  lady,  you 
see.” 

“ Mrs.  Williams  fetched  roe,  knowing  T was 
accustomed  to  illness,”  explained  Edna,  simply, 
att  she  resigned  her  post  to  the  doctor  and  rose 
to  her  feet.  44  I do  not  think  it  was  worse  than 
& fainting-fit,  and  he  is  much  better  now.” 

e*SoI  see.  Thank  you.  We  are  both  of 
as  exceedingly  indebted  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness" said  Dr.  Stedmau,  rather  formally,  hut 
in  a manner  which  proved  he  was — as  Edna  had 
*aid  every  doctor  ought  to  be— really  a gentle- 
man, And  then,  taking  advantage  of  his  com- 
plete absorption  in  his  brother’s  state  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  stand  erst- by,  she  quietly  slipped 
out  of  the  room ; thereby  escaping  all  further 
tJtunks,  explanations,  or  civilities. 

Lettv,  having  recovered  from  her  fright,  and 
being  reassured  that  there  was  not  that  dread- 
ful thing  *-*  death  in  the  bouse,’1  nor  likely  to 
!»e  at  present,  became,  as  was  natural,  mighti- 
ly interested  in  the  episode  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  opposite  parlor. 

Quite  a scene  in  a play.  You  must  have 
felt  like  a heroine  of  romance*  Edna.’’ 


“Indeed  1 didn’t ; only  rather  awkward  and 
uncomfortable.  That  is,  if  I felt  any  thing  at 
all,  which  I am  not  sure  I did,  at  the  time.  He 
was  a very  sad  sight,  that  poor  young  fellow. 
Fainting  in  the  reality  is  not  half  so  picturesque 
as  they  make  it  on  the  stage  and  in  books. 
Besides,  I fexir  it  is  only  an  indication  of  worse 
things.  Heart-disease  almost  invariably  fal- 
lows rheumatic  fever.  I know  that.” 

“ Of  course.  You  know  every  thing, M said 
Hetty,  with  the  slight  sharpness  of  tone  which 
was  occasionally  heard  in  her  voice,  and  stur- 
tled  a stranger  by  the  exceeding  contrast  Jt 
formed  to  her  beautiful  classical  face.  “But, 
for  all  you  soy,  it  was  a charming  adventure. 
A sick  young  man  lying  unconscious,  with  his 
head  in  your  lap,  and  his  brother  coming  in  and 
finding  you  in  that  romantic  attitude.” 

^Nonsense'’*  cried  Edna  ; a slight  color,  half 
shamefaced,  half  indignant,  rising  in  her  hon- 
est cheek. 

It  isn’t  nonsense  at  all.  It’s  very  interest- 
ing, And  pray  tell  me  every  word  they  said  to 
you.  They  ought  to  have  ovenv helmed  you 
with  gratitude  \ and  one  or  both  brothers — both 
would  be  better — ought  to  fall  in  love  with  you 
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on  the  spot.  The  result — rivalry,  jealousy,  fury, 
and  fratricide.*  Oh ! what  fun  ! To  have  two 
brothers  in  love  with  one  lady  at  the  same  time! 
I wonder  it  never  happened  to  me;  but  per- 
haps it  may  some  day.” 

“ I earnestly  hope  not,”  said  Edna. 

But  at  the  same  time  a horrible  foreboding 
entered  her  mind  concerning  these  two  brothers, 
who  must  inevitably  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  Letty  for  some  days,  possibly  weeks ; who 
would  have  many  opportunities  of  seeing  her — 
and  nobody  ever  looked  at  the  beautiful  Letty 
who  did  not  look  again  immediately.  For  her 
charms  were  not  those  recondite  and  variable 
ones  of  expression  and  intellect ; they  were  pat- 
ent— on  the  surface — attractive  at  once  to  the 
most  refined  and  the  coarsest  masculine  eyes. 
Hitherto  no  young  man  had  ever  cast  the  merest 
glance  upon  Letty  Kenderdine  without  trying 
to  pursue  the  acquaintance ; ' and  the  anxious 
sister  began  to  wish  that  her  own  sympathies 
had  not  led  her  into  that  act  of  kindly  civility 
which  might  prove  the  “open,  sesame”  to  a 
hundred  civilities  more,  were  the  opposite  lodg- 
ers so  inclined.  Should  it  appear  likely,  she 
determined  to  make  a dead  stand  of  opposition, 
and  not  allow  the  least  loophole  through  which 
they  could  push  their  way  to  any  further  ac- 
quaintance. 

This  determination,  however,  she  wisely  kept 
to  herself ; for  in  Letty’s  last  little  love-affair 
they  two  had  held  divided  opinions,  and,  with 
all  her  affection  for  her  sister,  she  had  begun 
to  find  that  sisters  do  not  necessarily  think 
alike.  Their  twelvemonths’  living  together, 
after  an  almost  total  separation  since  their 
school-days,  had  taught  Edna  this  fact — one  of 
the  sad  facts  which  all  human  beings  have  to 
learn — that  every  one  of  us  is,  more  or  less,  in- 
tensely alone.  Before  marriage — ay,  and  after 
any  but  the  very  happiest  marriage — absolutely 
and  inevitably  alone. 

“ Don’t  speak  so  seriously,” said  Letty,  laugh- 
ing. 44  You  are  not  vexed  with  me  ?” 

“Oh  no!” 

Where,  indeed,  was  the  use  of  being  vexed 
with  her?  or  of  arguing  the  point  with  her? 
Edna  knew  that  if  she  were  to  talk  to  her  sister 
till  doomsday  she  could  no  more  make  her  un- 
derstand her  own  feelings  on  this  subject  than 
if  she  were  preaching  to  a blind  man  on  the 
subject  of  colors.  To  Letty  love  merely  meant 
marriage,  and  marriage  meant  a nice  house,  a 
respectable,  good  sort  of  man  as  roaster  to  it — 
probably,  a carriage ; and  at  any  rate  as  many 
handsome  clothes  as  she  could  possibly  desire. 
She  did  not  overlook  the  pleasantness  of  the 
preliminary  stage  of  love-making,  but  then  she 
had  already  gone  through  that,  in  degree ; in 
truth,  her  lovers  had  of  late  become  to  her  more 
of  & worry  than  an  amusement,  and  she  was  now 
disposed  to  take  a thoroughly  sensible  and  prac- 
tical view  of  things. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  in  her  a lurking  love 
of  admiration  per  se,  without  ulterior  possibili- 
ties, which  had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on — and 


there  was  no  lack  of  provender  in  Letty’s  case, 
for  every  man  she  met  admired  her.  Also,  she 
had  in  her  a spice  of  feminine  contradictoriness, 
which,  had  she  discovered  any  lack  of  admira- 
tion, would  have  roused  her  to  buckle  all  her 
beauty’s  armor  on,  and  remedy  it,  thus  marring, 
by  one  fortuitous  glance  or  smile,  all  her  sister’^ 
sage  precautions. 

Edna  knew  this ; knew  it  by  the  way  in  which, 
while  protesting  that  she  hoped  no  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  two  Stedmans  would  ensue 
through  this  very  imprudent  step  on  Ednas  part, 
she  talked  all  evening  about  them,  and  insisted 
on  hearing  every  particular  concerning  them : 
what  they  did,  said,  and  looked  like : what  son 
of  a parlor  they  had,  whether  it  was  very  un- 
tidy and  bachelor-like. 

“ For,  of  course,  neither  of  them  is  married, 
though  the  doctor  is  old  enough  to  be,  but  doc- 
tors never  can  afford  to  settle  early,  especially 
in  London.  These  people  live  in  London,  don’t 
they?” 

“I  really  don’t  know.  I have  never  in- 
quired.” 

“ Do  inquire,  then ; for  if  Dr.  Stedman  should 
take  it  into  his  head  to  call — and  it  would  be 
the  least  thing  he  could  do,  in  acknowledgment 
of  your  kindness  to  his  brother — ” 

“Oh,  I hope  not.” 

44  So  do  I ; for  it  might  turn  out  exceeding- 
ly”— Letty  cast  a half-amused  glance  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror  — “exceedingly  awkward — 
for  him,  poor  fellow ; of  course,  it  couldn’t  af- 
fect me.  Though  big  and  rough — as  he  is,  you 
say — he  seems  decidedly  the  most  interesting 
of  the  two.  And  depend  upon  it,  Edna,  if  we 
should  happen  to  make  acquaintance  with  these 
two  brothers  he  is  the  one  that  will  fall  in  love 
with  me.” 

“Why  do  you  think  so?”  asked  Edna,  in- 
ternally resolving  that,  if  she  could  possibly  pre- 
vent it,  the  poor  honest-looking  doctor  should 
be  saved  from  that  dire  calamity. 

“ Why  ? Because  he’s  ugly,  and  I’m — well, 
I’m  not  exactly  ugly,  you  know ; and  I always 
notice  that  plain  people  are  certain  to  fall  in 
love  with  me — probably  just  by  the  law  of  con- 
trast. For  the  same  reason  you’ll  tell  me,  I 
suppose,  that  I ought  to  marry  some  very  wise, 
grave  fellow,  possibly  such  a. one  as  this  doc- 
tor of  yours,  who  would  altogether  look  after 
me,  take  me  in  and  do  for  me — admire  me  ex- 
cessively, no  doubt,  but  still  save  me  all  trouble 
of  thinking  and  acting  for  myself.  Heigh-ho ! 
what  a comfort  that  would  be!” 

44  It  really  would ! ” said  Edna,  seriously,  and 
then  could  not  help  smiling,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  at  Letty’s  very  matter-of-fact  style  of  dis- 
cussing her  loves  and  her  lovers.  Her  extreme 
candor  was  her  redeeming  point.  She  was  not 
a wise  woman,  but  she  was  certainly  not  a hyp- 
ocrite. No  need  to  fear  that  with  Letty  Ken- 
derdine it  would  be  “all  for  love  and  the  world 
well  lost,”  or  that  if  she  married  she  would  make 
otherwise  than  what  even  Belgravian  mothers 
would  call  “a  very  good  marriage,”  and  after- 
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ward  strictly  do  her  duty  to  her  husband  and 
society,  or  rather  to  society  first,  and  then,  so 


far  as  was  practicable,  to  her  husband.  And, 
Edna  sometimes  thought,  judging  by  the  sort 
of  lovers  that  came  after  Letty,  with  whose 
characters  and  feelings  she,  Edna,  was  fully 
conversant,  for  her  sister  had  no  reticence  what- 


ever concerning  them — men  marry  for  no  high- 
er, perhaps  even  a lower,  motive.  44  I am  rath- 
er glad,”  said  she,  suddenly,  apropos  of  no- 
thing, 44  certainly  more  glad  than  sorry,  that  I 
shall  be  an  old  maid.” 

44  Well,  as  I always  said,  you  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely happy  one,”  returned  Letty ; 44  and  you 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  be  saved  from  all  the 
difficulties  which  fall  to  my  lot.  There ! don't 
you  hear  the  opposite  door  opening?  He  is 
stopping  in  the  lobby — speaking  to  Mrs.  Will- 
iams. Of  course,  I knew  what  would  come  of 
all  this.  1 was  certain  the  young  man  would 
call.” 

But  in  spite  of  Letty  s tone  of  indignation 
her  countenance  fell  considerably  when  the  doc- 
tor did  not  call,  but  shut  his  sitting-room  door 
again  immediately,  apparently  without  taking 
the  slightest  interest  in,  or  manifesting  the 
smallest  desire  to  communicate  with,  his  fair 
neighbor.  And  another  night  fell,  and  anoth- 
er day  rolled  on,  bright,  sunshiny,  calm ; it  was 
most  glorious  weather;  just  the  “fullness  of 
the  spring,”  when 

“ A young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 

love 

and  still  Fate  sat  motionless  at  the  threshold — 
nor  approached  a step  nearer  to  make  these 
young  hearts  beat  or  tremble  with  premonitions 
of  their  destiny. 

It  w as  not  until  the  last  evening  of  the  week, 
and  three  days  after  Edna's  act  of  unacknowl- 
edged, and,  Letty  declared,  quite  unappreciated 
kindness,  that  the  four  inmates  of  Mrs.  Will- 
iams's lodgings  really  met,  face  to  face,  in  a 
rencontre  unplanned,  unexpected,  and  impos- 
sible to  be  avoided  on  either  side.  Yet  it  came 
about  naturally  enough,  and  at  the  most  likely 
place — the  gavden  gate. 

Just  as  the  two  sisters  were  setting  out  for 
the  latest  of  their  three  daily  strolls,  and  the 
doctor  was  bringing  his  brother  home  from  his, 
the  Bath  chair  stopped  the  way.  Letty,  walk- 
ing in  advance,  as  she  usually  did,  being  now 
as  restless  for  going  out  as  she  had  formerly 
been  languid  and  lazy  in  stopping  in,  came  sud- 
denly in  front  of  her  fellow-invalid. 

She  drew  back — as  has  been  said,  Letty  had 
an  instinctive  shrinking  from  any  kind  of  suf- 
fering— and  Julius,  lifting  up  his  heavy  eyes, 
saw  this  tall,  beautiful  woman  standing  with 
one  hand  on  the  wicket  gate,  and  her  hat  in  the 
other,  for  she  rather  liked  to  go  bareheaded  in 
the  sea-breeze.  Now  it  freshened  her  cheek 
and  brightened  her  eyes  until  she  seemed  a vi- 
sion of  health  as  well  as  beauty  in  the  sight  of 
the  sick  man,  who  was  turning  homeward  after 
a long  afternoon's  stroll,  weary  of  himself,  of 
life,  of  every  thing. 
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His  artistic  eye  was  caught  at  once ; he  rec- 
ognized her  with  a look  of  admiration  that  no 
woman  could  mistake ; though  it  puzzled  Let- 
ty Kenderdine  a little,  being  different  from  the 
bold,  open  stare  she  was  so  well  used  to.  It 
was  a look,  respectful  and  yet  critical ; as  calm- 
ly observant  as  if  she  had  been  a statue  or  a 
picture,  not  a living  woman  at  all,  and  he  bent 
upon  investigating  her  good  and  bad  points,  and 
appraising  her  value.  Yet  it  was  a gaze  of  ex- 
treme delight,  though  delight  of  a purely  art- 
istic kind — the  pleasure  of  looking  at  a lovely 
thing;  the  recognition,  open  and  free,  of  that 
good  gift  — beauty;  when,  or  bow,  or  upon 
whomsoever  bestowed . Therefore  it  was  a gaze 
that  no  gentleman  need  have  blushed  to  give, 
nor  any  lady  to  receive ; even  Edna,  who,  com- 
ing behind  her  sister,  met  and  noticed  it  fully, 
conld  not  take  offense  at  it. 

And  at  sight  of  Edna  the  sickly  face  broke 
ont  into  a smile. 

44  It  is  you.  I hoped  I should  see  you  again. 

I wanted  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me 
the  other  day.  I told  Will—  Here,  Will,  I 
want  you.” 

Dr.  Stedman,  who  had  been  pushing  the  Bath 
chair  from  behind,  also  stood  gazing  intently  at 
the  beautiful  vision,  which,  indeed,  no  man  with 
eyes  could  possibly  turn  away  from. 

44  Will,  do  come  and  thank  this  lady — I for- 
get her  name;  indeed,  I don't  think  I ever 
heard  it.” 

This  was  a hint  which  Edna  did  not  take ; 
but,  to  her  surprise,  it  was  unnecessary. 

44  Miss  Kenderdine,  I believe”  (and  he  had 
got  the  name  quite  pat  and  correct,  which 
strangers  seldom  did),  said  the  doctor,  taking 
off  his  hat,  and  showing  short,  crisp,  brown 
locks,  curling  tight  round  what  would,  ere  many 
years,  be  a bald  crown.  44  My  brother  and  I 
are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
for  your  kindness  that  day.  It  made  a strong 
impression  on  him ; he  has  talked  of  you  ever 
since.  '* 

44  Yes,  indeed ; it  was  such  a charitable  thing 
for  a stranger  to  do  to  a poor  sick  fellow  like 
me,”  added  Julius,  looking  up  with  a simplici- 
ty that  had  something  almost  childlike  in  it. 

44  Such  a frank,  generous,  womanly  thing ! I 
told  Will  he  ought  to  go  in  and  thank  you  for 
it,  hut  he  wouldn’t ; he  is  such  & shy  fellow,  this 
brother  of  mine.” 

“Julius,  pray — we  are  detaining  these  la- 
dies.” 

But  Julius  never  took  any  hints,  and  often 
said  and  did  things  which  nobody  else  would 
ever  think  of ; and  yet,  coming  from  him,  they 
were  done  in  such  a pleasant  way  as  never  to 
vex  any  body. 

44  Nonsense ! we  are  not  stiff  in  our  manners 
here : we  are  at  the  sea-side ; and  then  I am 
an  invalid,  and  mnst  be  humored,  must  I not, 

Miss  Kenderdine?  You  don't  mind  my  de- 
taining you  here  for  two  minutes,  just  to  thank 
yon?" 

44  No,”  said  Edna,  smiling.  She  wondered 
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afterward  that  she  had  responded  so  frankly  to 
the  young  man’s  greeting,  and  allowed  so  un- 
resistingly the  introduction,  which  soon  brought 
them  all  to  speaking  terms,  and  drew  Letty  also 
into  the  quartette,  who,  for  the  next  five  minutes 
or  so,  paused  to  talk  over  the  garden-gate.  But, 
as  she  was  forced  to  confess — when  in  their  walk 
afterward  Letty  reproved  her,  laying  all  the 
blame  upon  her,  whatever  happened — she  could 
not  help  it.  There  was  a charm  about  Julius 
Stedman  which  made  every  body  do  as  he 
wished,  and  he  evidently  wished  exceedingly  to 
make  acquaintance  with  these  two  young  ladies. 
Not  an  unnatural  wish  in  any  man,  especially 
in  dull  sea-side  lodgings. 

So  he  detained  them  as  long  as  he  civilly 
could,  chatting  freely  to  the  one,  and  gazing 
silently  at  the  other — the  owner  of  that  won- 
derful Clytie  face.  He  put  himself,  with  his 
unquestioned  prerogative  of  illness,  much  more 
forward  than  his  brother — though  the  doctor, 
too,  talked  a little,  and  looked  also ; if  not  with 
the  open-eyed  admiration  of  Julius,  with  a keen, 
sharp  investigation,  as  if  he  were  taking  the 
measure,  less  artistically  than  morally,  of  this 
lovely  woman. 

Nevertheless — or,  perhaps,  consequently — the 
conversation  that  went  on  was  trivial  enough : 
about  the  sea,  the  fine  coast,  the  lovely  spring 
sunset,  and  the  charming  weather  they  had  had 
there  two  days. 

“Yes,  I like  it,”  said  Julius,  in  reply  to 
Edna’s  question.  “It  warms  me  through  and 
through — this  glorious  sunshine ! I am  sure  it 
would  make  me  well  if  it  lasted ; but  nothing 
ever  does  last  in  this  world.” 

“You  will  speak  more  cheerfully  by-and-by,” 
said  Edna.  “ I was  pleased  at  this  change  of 
weather,  because  I knew  it  would  do  you  and 
all  sick  people  so  much  good.” 

“How  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me  at  all!” 
returned  Julius,  gratefully.  “I  am  sure  you 
must  be  a very  nice  woman.” 

“ Must  I ?”  Edna  laughed,  and  then  blushed 
a little,  to  find  herself  speaking  so  familiarly 
not  only  with  strangers,  but  with  the  very 
strangers  whom  she  had  determined  to  keep 
at  arm's-length  under  all  circumstances.  But 
then  the  familiarity  was  only  with  her — Edna, 
to  whom  it  signified  little.  Neither  of  the 
brothers  had  addressed  Letty,  nor  offered  her 
any  attention  beyond  a respectful  bow;  and 
Letty  had  drawn  herself  up  with  considerable 
hauteur , adding  to  the  natural  majesty  of  her 
beauty  a sort  of  “ fall-in-1  ove-if-you-dare”  as- 
pect, which,  to  some  young  men,  might  have 
been  an  additional  attraction,  but  which  did 
not  seem  to  affect  fatally  either  of  these  two. 

They  looked  at  her;  with  admiration  cer- 
tainly, as  any  young  men  might  — nay,  must 
have  done — would  have  been  fools  and  blind 
not  to  have  done ; but  that  was  all.  At  first 
sight  neither  seemed  disposed  to  throw  himself 
prone  under  the  wheels  of  Letty ’s  Juggernaut 
chariot ; which  fact  relieved  Edna’s  mind  ex- 
ceedingly. * 


So,  after  some  few  minutes  of  a conversation 
equally  unembarrassed  and  uninteresting  the 
young  people  parted  where  they  stood,  all  four 
shaking  hands  over  the  gate,  Julius  grasping 
Edna’s  with  a grateful  pressure  that  would  decid- 
edly have  startled  her,  had  she  not  recognized  by 
instinct  the  impulsive  temperament  of  the  young 
man.  Besides,  she  was  utterly  devoid  of  self- 
conscious  vanity,  and  accustomed  to  think  of 
her  own  relation  to  the  opposite  sex  a s one  that 
precluded  any  special  attentions.  Her  personal 
experience  of  men  had  been  solely  in  the  char- 
acter of  confidante  to  Letty’s  lovers.  She  used 
to  say,  laughing,  “She  was  bom  to  be  every 
body’s  sister,  or  every  body’s  maiden  afint.” 

And  so  the  ice  was  broken  between  these  four 
young  people,  so  strangely  thrown  together  in 
this  solitary  place,  and  under  circumstances 
when  the  world  and  its  restrictions — whether 
needed  or  needless — were,  for  the  time  being, 
more  or  less  set  aside.  They  met,  simply  as 
four  human  beings,  through  blind  chance,  as  it 
seemed,  and  wholly  ignorant  that  the  innocent 
wicket  gate,  held  open  so  gracefully  by  Letty’s 
hand  for  the  Bath  chair  to  pass  through,  was  to 
them  an  opening  into  that  enchanted  garden 
which  is  entered  but  once.  Which  most  of  us 
-^-nay,  confess  it ! all  of  us — dream  about  con- 
tinually before  entering;  and  passing  out  of — 
even  for  happier  Edens — seldom  leave  without 
a sigh  of  regret.  For  it  is  the  one  rift  of  heav- 
en which  makes  all  heaven  appear  possible ; the 
ecstasy  of  hope  and  faith,  out  of  which  grows 
the  Love  which  is  our  strongest  mortal  instinct 
and  intimation  of  immortality. 


. WHY  SHALL  THEY  DO  IT! 

HAYING  discussed  the  question  “ What 
shall  They  dot ” in  a past  Number  of  this 
Magazine,  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing  to 
entitle  this  paper  “Why  shall  They  do  It?” 
But  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Gough  says  of  his  lecture 
on  Eloquence  and  Orators,  it  might  have  been 
called  “Tempest  and  Sunshine,”  or  “Night 
and  Morning,”  or  “ Past  and  Present,”  or  a 
dozen  other  things  with  equal  fitness. 

I would  also  observe,  that  having,  after  the 
orthodox  manner  of  essayists,  attempted  on 
that  other  occasion  the  “ trick  of  the  editorial 
We,”  I hereby  renounce  it  as  a dignity  sup- 
portable only  by  those  who  are  “ bora  to  great- 
ness,” returning  at  once  and  forever  to  the  com- 
fort of  my  personal  identity  and  the  singular 
number. 

What  women  shall  do  to  support  themselves 
has  been  already  sufficiently  considered.  The~ 
Janes  and  the  Ellas  have  undoubtedly  left  their 
sewing-chairs  and  school-rooms,  and  gone  into 
the  printing-offices,  the  hospitals,  the  kitchens, 
the  agencies,  the  milliners’  business,  the  clerk- 
ships, the  medical  schools  at  my  suggestion  I 
Good  girls ! Let  us  regard  them  as  peacefully 
disposed  of,  and  wish  them  rest  unto  their  souls. 

I am  speaking  now  to  women  who  can  not 
or  need  not  support  themselves  by  paid  em- 
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ptoyment.  You  anticipate  my  message,  some 
of  you.  There  art  people  who  do  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  The  rest  open  their  laughing, 
shallow  eyes  perplexed. 

“If  I had  money,”  says  Jeannette,  “do 
you  suppose  I’d  work  ? You  wouldn’t  see  mg ! ” 

But  Mary  hills  silent  and  muses;  whisper- 
ing by-and-by,  “I  think  I should  be  happier.” 

Supposing  that  Jeannette’s  brother  acknowl- 
edged Jeannette’s  theory  of  life  ? Society  lays 
its  stern,  Serisive  ban  upon  the  unoccupied  man. 
The  hearts  and  hadds  of  a growing  people  are 
too  full  to  take  him  in.  Weary  workers  turn 
the  glance,  not  of  envy  but  of  contempt,  upon 
his  ease.  The  tread  of  a busy  world  rings  by 
upon  the  other  side. 

A woman  should  be  just  os  much  ashamed 
of  having  nothing  to  do  as  a man.  The  notion 
that  women  are  made  to  be  taken  care  of,  to 
depend  upon  somebody,  to  be  toiled  for,  to  play 
among  the  roses  of  life  while  their  husbands 
and  fathers  arc  on  its  battle-fields,  is  degrad- 
ing to  the  last  degree ; and  it  is  fortunate  for 
all  parties  that  it  is  only  a notion.  “Male  and 
female  created  He  them”  to  do  His  wiH.  She 
shall  be  a help  meet  for  her  husband  if  she  have 
chosen  a husband  worth  helping.  She  must 
be  a help  meet  for  herself  if  she  have  not. 

A married  woman  with  the  care  of  husband, 
house,  and  children  on  her  hands,  has,  with 
money  and  an  American  constitution,  the  work 
of  a lifetime  before  her;  without  money,  the 
work  of  four.  It  is  not  for  the  married  that 
I write,  but  for  those  “ unmarried  and  widows” 
who  gave  Paul  so  much  anxiety,  and  who  have 
not  ceased  to  trouble  the  mind  of  authors  and 
doctors  of  divinity  unto  this  day. 

God  has  given  to  each  and  every  one  of  us4— 
man  and  woman — a comer  of  his  own  or  her 
own  in  the  crowded  world.  Somewhere,  and 
not  in  a land  that  is  very  far  off,  our  work  lies 
waiting;  And  somewhere — ah,  somewhere  it 
must  wait  and  wail  after  us,  if  sc  be  that  we 
go  oat  of  life  and  have  not  found  it. 

Do  I speak  a confusion  of  tongues,  Jean- 
nette? Why,  I wonder,  did  you  think  that 
God  took  the  trouble  to  decide  from  all  eter- 
nity on  the  incident  of  your  existence  ? That 
you  might  take  music-lessons,  make  calls,  meas- 
ure trails,  get  married  ? 

We  are  not  put  into  this  world  merely  to  be 
successful  in  business,  to  be  educated,  to  be  re- 
fined, to  be  “accomplished,”  to  preside  well  at 
a dinner-party  and  enjoy  Riston  or  appreciate 
Dante,  nor  to  gather  to  ourselves  rare  culture 
of  literature,  art,  society.  We  are  not  even 
^fut  here  to  be  happy.  Wc  are  put  here  mainly 
to  be  disciplined  and  to  be  of  use.  Culture 
and  business,  Ristori  and  dinner-parties,  are 
means  to  an  end ; but  the  end  remains. 

The  end  will  go  out  in  sad  forgetfulness  as 
long  as  women  are  trained  to  think  an  idle  life 
of  even  a few  years  respectable. 

Think  of  it,  girls — to  have  lived  in  the  world 
and  left  it  and  missed  your  work ! With  the 
best  of  good-natured  intentions,  perhaps,  but 


the  weakest  of  blinded  eyes,  to  have  gone  over 
it,  under  it,  around  it,  but  missed  it  altogether ! 

I know  of  a family  of  five  cultivated,  wealthy 
daughters,  every  one  of  whom  on  leaving  school 
trained  herself  for  a business  or  profession,  and 
followed  it  till  marriage,  if  she  married — for  life, 
if  she  remained  single.  Some  approach  to  such 
an  ideal  system  should  be  held  before  the  eyes 
of  all  young  girls.  The  absence  of  that  or  any 
other  system  is  the  great  cause  of  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  much  of  woman's  work. 

Their  brothers  are  imbued  in  the  cradle  with 
the  fixed  idea  that  they  are  to  be  something. 
Nobody  ever  asks  a girl  what  she  shall  “be.” 
Somebody *8  wife  and  somebody’s  mother,  very 
likely,  but  very  likely  neither.  Besides  she  is 
in  no  hurry  about  that,  and  there  may  be  a long 
interregnum  to  provide  for.  How  would  you 
like,  Sir,  to  stay  about  after  college  stoning  your 
mother’s  raisins  and  bringing  in  your  father’s 
wood  till  such  tiiqp  as  you  found  a wife  to  your 
liking  ? What  would  be  the  effect  on  all  the 
sinews  of  your  manhood  ? What  must  be  the 
influence  on  the  womanhood  of  your  daughter  ? 

I believe  that  I have  said  some  of  this  be- 
fore, but  the  chances  are  that  you  have  forgot- 
ten it,  and  it  suits  my  purpose  to  say  it  again. 

If  Jeannette  had  her  money  what  would  she 
do?  What  the  moneyed  Jeannettes  do  any 
where : there  would  be  the  opera,  and  the  dress- 
maker, and  that  inevitable  novel  (I  wouldn’t 
have  spoken  of  it  if  I could  have  helped  my- 
self), a prayer-book  on  Sunday,  and  a comfort- 
able sense  of  having  “ done  up”  religion  for  the 
week ; mild,  instinctive  good-nature,  exercised 
when  it  comes  convenient  toward  the  proper 
sort  of  people ; an  occasional  startled  sense  of 
hollowness  and  pain  when  it  is  twilight  and  no- 
thing especial  is  going  to  happen;  by-and-by 
death;  and  what  then?  If  she  was  a good 
girl  in  her  feeble  way,  will  she  be  satisfied  with 
her  starting-point  in  another  world  ? 

Had  she  devoted  her  time  and  money  to  some 
useful  business  or  busy  charity  there  would  be  a 
different  tale  to  tell.  The  simple  fact  that  she 
had  found  full  occupation  for  her  brain  and 
hands  would  have  greatened  her  heart  and  wid- 
ened her  eyes  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
wdiich  she  was  made ; for  even  Jeannette  was 
made  with  a purpose.  She  might  have  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship.  Very  well.  Perhaps  she 
must  leave  home ; but  what  of  that  ? Shall  a 
deathless  soul  turn  itself  into  a butterfly  be- 
cause of  a little  loneliness  or  drudgery  ? 

But  Mary  looks  up  with  wistful  face. 

“I  don’t  exactly  see.  We  are  not  all  Jean- 
nettes. I could  not  leave  home  nor  serve  an 
apprenticeship.  I have  wanted  to.  But  I am 

not  strong.  Besides,  mother  can  not  spare 
»» 

me. 

But  they  spare  their  sons,  these  mothers. 

They  would  not  do  them  the  wrong  of  affection- 
ately penning  them  up  in  a little  prison  of  ma- 
ternal need  and  fondness.  Nor  would  they  so 
manage  matters  that  the  boy’s  conscience  should 
be  troubled  in  following  his  tastes  and  aspira- 
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tions.  Their  consent  to  his  plans  of  culture 
and  usefulness  is  free  and  unqualified.  He  is 
not  made  to  feel  that  he  is  neglecting  his  parents 
because  he  has  outgrown  the  four  home  walls. 
It  is  not  unfilial  in  him  to  spread  his  own  wings 
as  they  spread  theirs  before  him. 

If  a daughter  is  content  at  home  it  is  a good 
thing ; it  may  be  the  best  of  things.  If  a broad 
margin  of  her  life  lie  empty  there  and  she  would 
go  out  to  fill  it,  her  own  mother  should  be  the 
last  to  say  her  nay.  She  can  not  spare  her-six 
months  to  teach  the  freedmen  because  she  needs 
her  to  take  care  of  the  children !.  Yet  she  would 
spare  her  for  a lifetime  to  be  married,  and  be 
dumb,  and  open  not  her  mouth.  The  child’s 
happiness  is  at  stake  ? So  it  is  at  stake  as  re- 
gards those  negroes.  The  difference  is  only 
one  of  degree,  not  kind. 

This,  understand,  is  the  mother’s  side  of  the 
responsibility.  If  a daughter  of  her  own  loving 
will  choose  to  sacrifice  all  tyroader  dreams  to 
the  happiness  of  a mother  who  has  sacrificed 
much  for  her,  that  is  another  matter.  Under 
given  circumstances  a home  duty  may  undoubt- 
edly have  more  claim  upon  a girl  than  upon  her 
brother ; for  the  reason  that  she  can  perform  it 
better.  If  following  your  fancy  (provided  it  be 
a worthy  fancy)  imply  leaving  your  home,  and 
you  can  conscientiously  leave  your  home,  I hope 
that  you  will  do  it,  girls,  and  that  you  will  take 
your  mother’s  blessing  with  you.  Better  to 
leave  a home  a thousand  times  than  to  turn  it 
into  a city  of  refuge  for  your  laziness  and  in- 
capacity and  pointless  discontent. 

“But  I can  not,”  decides  Mary.  “She  is 
sick.  She  needs  me.  It  would  not  be  right. 
I would  rather  not.” 

Very  well,  that  settles  the  question.  “But 
I am  not  happy,”  she  pleads  further.  “ What 
shall  I do?” 

Poor  Mary ! Do  we  not  all  know  the  little 
discontented  story  ? She  came  from  her  board- 
ing-school, bubbling  over  with  c girl’s  impetu- 
ous young  life,  crowding  her  future  with  a girl’s 
unreal,  bewitching  romance.  For  two  years,  or 
three,  or  four,  girls’  eternal  friendships  had 
been  burning  hotly  on  her  altar ; girls’  mischiev- 
ous secrets  had  lent  zest  to  the  days  and  nights ; 
her  studies  occupied  her  head,  her  pretty  non- 
sense her  heart.  She  came  home  in  an  easterly 
storm,  the  village  looked  sloppy  and  old-fash- 
ioned, her  mother  was  sick,  the  children  wTere 
convalescing  from  the  measles.  People  were 
glad  to  see  her,  but  people  were  preoccupied 
and  anxious.  There  had  been  rough  corners 
to  turn  in  the  life  at  home  w'hile  she  wras  away 
from  it.  She  must  turn  them  too,  in  future. 

So  she  unpacked  her  trunks  one  day,  and 
dusted  the  parlor  the  next,  and  made  preserves 
the  third,  and  at  the  end  of  a week  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  housewifely  care  and  annoyance, 
down  which  she  has  drifted  helplessly  from 
then  till  now.  It  is  she  who  must  dress  the 
children ; she  who  must  run  the  machine ; she 
who  must  entertain  the  company,  and  bake  the 
cake.  Her  mother  with  a pale  smile  calls  her 


the  “ flower  of  the  family,”  and  “the  best  daugh- 
ter in  the  world,”  and  Mary  is  glad,  and  tries 
to  be  content.  But  content  will  not  exactly 
come.  Sometimes,  in  her  thoughtful  hours,  it 
has  seemed  to  her  that  she  should  like  to  earn 
something  for  her  own  support — as  if  she  were 
not  more  than  earning  her  support ! But  that 
is  out  of  the  question.  Let  her  stay  with  her 
mother,  then,  but  let  her  find  herself,  as  most 
people  do,  with  some  leisure  on  her  lmnds.  It 
does  not  quite  satisfy  her  to  spend  u in  mak- 
ing tatting.  “I  would  liPe  to  be  of  use  in 
the  world,"  she  thinks.  As  if  she  were  not  of 
use,  you  see,  already ! But  if  her  conscience 
tell  her  that  the  use  might  be  deepened,  that  is 
decisive.  She  disregards  it  at  her  peril. 

“ Charity  begins  at  home,”  remarks  Jean- 
nette, with  a virtuous  air.  To  be  sure ; but  the 
trouble,  and  the  pity,  and  the  mistake  are  that 
it  does  end  there. 

What  then  about  Mary  ? Let  me  tell  her  a 
few  stories.  She  and  Jeannette  shall  listen, 
each  in  her  own  way,  and  if  there  be  any  an- 
swer to  their  questions,  any  solving  of  their 
doubts, -any  suggestions  for  their  future,  they 
shall  sift  them  out  for  themselves  in  silence. 

Once  upon  a time  I knew  a young  lady  who 
came  from  a city  boarding-school  to  a country 
borne  at  the  restless  age  of  twenty-one.  It  was 
a home  of  refinement  and  tenderness,  but  it 
was  in  a town  that  consisted  of  one  street,  and 
was  accessible  only  by  a ferry.  Educated, 
gifted,  ambitious,  generous,  and  sick,  she  open- 
ed her  eyes,  and  looked  about  her.  She  cried 
out  with  Miss  Alcott,  “I  want  something  to 
do!”  It  did  not  strike  her  that  to  help  her 
mother,  take  a Sunday-school  class,  and  attend 
to'her  fall  sewing  made  life  exactly  worth  w hile. 
But  consider ; a town  with  one  street  and  a fer- 
ry ! No  factory  people,  no  mission-schools,  no 
district  visiting,  no  freedmen’s  societies  and 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations.  No 
strength  or  opportunity  for  entering  a “pro- 
fessional” life  elsewhere.  Nothing  but  her  own 
earnest  eyes  and  rare  invention  to  save  her 
from  morbid  misery,  or  inanition  that  is  worse. 

So  she  cast  about  her  for  relief,  and  bethought 
herself  one  day  of  a few  young  girls  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  would  go  to  school  if  they  knew 
where  to  go.  The  thought  grew'  and  prosper- 
ed. The  girls  came;  the  school  opened,. en- 
larged, extended  ; circulars  w'ent  forth ; parents 
came ; there  were  assistant  teachers,  and  busy 
days,  and  by-and-by  a miniature  “Seminary;” 
a hopeful,  thankful  face  at  the  principal’s  desk, 
years  of  happy  work,  and  memories  now  that 
will  keep  sw^eet  for  a lifetime. 

That  she  more  than  supported  herself,  and 
more  than  filled  her  time,  was  the  small  part 
of  the  arrangement.  Her  scholars  she  felt 
were  her  gift  from  the  Lord.  Could  she  give 
any  of  them  back  to  Him  ? Could  she  at  least 
be  friend  and  helper  to  any  who  needed  friend 
or  help?  She  gave  her  whole  heart  to  them. 
She  worked  for  them  waking  and  dreaming. 
She  planned  and  contrived  and  experimented 
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and  hoped  and  feared  for  them.  Nothing  that 
was  of  interest  to  them,  from  their  spring- 
dresses  to  their  evening-prayers,  escaped  her 
unerring  notice.  She  became  to  them  some- 
thing between  a mother  and  a saint. 

The  history  of  that  little,  simple  countiy 
school  has  never  been  fully  told,  but  I believe 
that  an  angel  has  it  written  somewhere  in  let- 
ters that  blaze.  And  some  time  she  shall  see 
with  lifted  eyes  the  beautiful  record  of  neglected 
minds  that  she  has  trained,  tears  that  she  has 
wiped  away,  lives  that  she  has  moulded,  souls 
that  she  has  saved. 

I think  of  another : a woman  with  a pale  face 
and  liquid  voice.  The  war  found  her,  one  of 
several  sisters,  asking  herself  in  the  intervals  of 
music-teaching  and  home-work : “ What  wilt 
Thou  have  me  to  do  ?” 

.“We  have  no  son  to  give  to  the  country,” 
said  her  mother,  watching  her.  “I  think  we 
must  give  a daughter.” 

“But,  Annie,”  demurred  her  father,  “if 
you  go  away  and  become  n hospital  nurse, 
you  must  come  home  again  some  time ; then 
you  will  be  discontented.” 

She  opened  her  still  eyes  on  him  and  made 
answer  only : “I  think  not,  father.” 

But  he  let  her  go. 

She  worked  like  a hero.  Night  after  night 
she  has  been  carried  fainting  from  her  ward, 
but  never  till  the  close  of  the  day’s  duty.  Night 
after  night  she  has  crawled  to  her  room  and 
knelt  down  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hard 
little  bed,  too  exhausted  to  undress,  to  stir,  to 
speak,  to  hear,  to  think,  but  not  till  the  even- 
ing’s work  wa9  done . 

She  staid  till  the  war  was  over  and  came 
home.  In  the  lull  after  such  excitement  the 
ordinary  work-days  and  holidays  of  ordinary 
people  might  well  have  seemed  to  offer  few  pos- 
sibilities for  great  achievement.  That  did  not 
trouble  her ; she  went  to  work  and  made  them,  j 
A common  chance  threw  in  her  way  a number 
of  young,  tempted  souls.  She  allowed  herself 
no  idle  rest.  She  took  them  as  a grateful  bur- 
den upon  her  conscience.  You  or  I might  have 
passed  them  by  with  cold  or  careless  words. 
Tempted  people  are  apt  to  be  wicked  and  dis- 
couraging. No  wickedness  or  failure  discour- 
ages her.  In  reverent  likeness  to  a Master 
whom  she  serves,  we  might  call  her  “ friend  of 
sinners.”  Something  in  her  quiet  smile  says: 
“I  am  sorry  for  you.  Tell  me  the  whole 
story.”  Crowded  with  cares  at  home,  she 
makes  room  for  the  interests  of  the  veriest 
strangers  in  her  thought.  It  is  in  yon,  in  me, 
in  another  that  she  is  absorbed.  One  must  re- 
mind her  of  herself.  “ Sometimes,”  she  writes, 
“ I feel  }>erfectly  riddled  through  with  other  peo- 
ple” Where  she  has  but  spent  an  hour  she 
leaves  a perfume  for  years,  like  attar  of  roses 
in  a vase.  Her  life  is  a psalm,  a gospel,  a light, 
a magnet. 

But  yet  yon  see  it  is  built  of  such  simple 
uses  that  I might  write  her  biography,  and  not 
tell  you  what  they  are. 


Another  hospital  nurse  occurs  to  me  who 
came  home  with  vision  cleared  for  seeing  many 
things  that  she,  like  Mary  and  Jeannette, 
would  not  once  have  noticed.  The  quiet  town 
in  which  she  lives  might  not  have  seemed  in 
other  years  to  hold  facilities  for  very  active 
“benevolence.”  She  discovers  now  that  a 
dozen  hard-working,  bright,  poor  bofs  long 
hopelessly  for  an  education;  and,  lo!  her 
hands  are  full.  Undoubtedly  it  takes  some 
contrivance  and  self-denial  to  give  three  even- 
ings a-week  to  their  instruction ; but  undoubt- 
edly she  is  as  much  happier  and  better  for  it  as 
they  are.  Who  knows  what  future  Abraham  Lin- 
coln she  may  be  unconsciously  training?  Bnt  ah 
no ! not  that.  He,  as  they  said  of  Jean  Paul, 
is  Der  Einiger.  We  have  many  teachers,  ex- 
emplars, friends.  We  have  but  one  Father. 

“I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life,”  said  a 
teacher  among  the  freedmen,  “ as  I have  been 
these  last  six  months.”  Plantation  hands,  and 
the  worst  of  them,  may  fall  to  her  care.  So 
much  the  better.  Her  daily  bill  of  fare  may 
be  faith,  good  works,  and  salt  pork ; but  send 
her  northward  for  rest,  and  she  is  “just  home- 
sick to  be  back  again.”  Such  testimony  is 
food  for  reflection. 

But  of  one  other  yet  have  I to  tell,  and 
“ then  my  story  is  done or,  at  least,  it  will 
be  if  I don’t  change  my  mind  by  that  time. 

She  was  a woman  poor  and  of  lowly  birth  ; 
over-employed  with  house-work  and  her  needle, 
and  dying  by  slow  tormenting  inches  of  con- 
sumption. We  in  her  place  might  have  found 
that  self-support  and  the  straggle  with  death 
left  no  bodily  or  mental  force  to  spare ; hid  our 
candle  under  a weak  bushel  of  endurance,  died, 
and  been  forgotten.  This  woman  reasoned 
otherwise.  If  she  suffered,  so  as  well  did  an- 
other; were  she  miserable,  a neighbor  might 
be  yet  more  comfortless.  Forming  her  patient 
plans  upon  this  principle,  she  investigated  the 
by-ways  and  hedges  iu  which  her  own  lines  had 
been  cast.  Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  she 
devoted  herself  unpaid,  unnoticed,  unencour- 
aged, to  a quiet,  persistent,  missionary's  life. 

She  had  her  evenings,  and  the  time  set  apart 
by  her  physicians  for  the  daily  exercise  neces- 
sary to  continuance  of  life.  People  shivered, 
went  hungry,  were  tempted,  sinned,  suffered, 
were  deserted,  despaired.  Somehow  or  other, 
by  ways  that  her  townspeople  knew  not,  she 
clothed,  fed,  strengthened,  comforted,  saved 
them.  Charitable  Societies  and  Sunday-schools, 
funds  and  assistants,  sprang  up  under  her  per- 
severing fingers.  Many  another  came  lightly 
in  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  reap  the  harvest  that 
she  had  sown  in  tears  and  in  the  dark.  But 
she  will  stand  shrined  singly  in  the  hearts  of 
a whole  village.  Not  many  great,  not  many 
mighty,  are  called  to  her  height  of  privilege. 

When  the  hand  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  her,  and 
elected  her  to  her  place  in  that  sad,  mysterious 
procession  who  “only  stand  and  wait,”  the 
blessings  that  echoed  about  her  bedside  w ould 
turn  a cross  into  a couch. 
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crossing  the  threshold  of  their  discourse. ” Turn 
a leaf,  and  she  is  concerned  about  the  moods 
and  fancies  of  that  lored  deaf  mute,  her  serv- 
ant, friend,  and  “ the  vigilant  sentinel  of  a life 
which  had  been  so  lavish  of  itself.” 

“Her  kindness  to  the  poor,”  says  her  bi- 
ographer, “was  not  confined  to  waiting  for 
and  welcoming  them.  Her  greatest  treat  was 
visiting  them  at  their  homes When  Ma- 

dame Swetchine  wanted  to  plan  a diversion  or 
a pleasure  for  a poor  person,  it  was  done  with 
the  same  care  and  precision  that  she  displayed 
in  the  loftiest  efforts  of  her  intelligence.  For 
some  she  would  bring  a few  pots  of  flowers ; 
for  others,  framed  engravings — battles,  for  in- 
stance, if  there  happened  to  be  an  old  soldier 
in  the  family.  For  one  she  selected  books; 
for  another,  some  convenient  piece  of  furniture; 
for  the  infirm,  a good  roomy  arm-chair.  One 
New-Year's  day  she  quietly  withdrew  from  all 
the  attention  with  which  she  was  surrounded, 
and  went  to  pass  several  hours  with  some  poor 
parents  who  had  just  lost  two  sons  in  rapid  suc- 
cession.” 

An  old  servant,  who  was  “ convinced  that  her 
dear  lady  shortened  her  days  by  her  desire  to 
serve  her  kind  in  all  ranks  of  life,”  writes  to  her 
in  this  simple,  touching  way : 


Like  a voice  from  another  planet,  yet  tuned 
in  the  same  key,  is  the  history  of  Madame 
Swetchine,  the  Russian  noble.  All  true-heart- 
ed women  should  read  her  memoirs,  especially 
you  who  live  in  kings*  houses  and  neither  sow 
nor  reap.  The  temptations  of  wealth  are  as 
great  as  the  temptations  of  poverty;  greater, 
perhaps,  if  we  accept  that  stinging  Oriental  fig- 
ure about  the  camel  and  the  needle’s  eye.  One 
may  touch  every  thing  with  gilded  fingers,  yet 
believe  one’s  self  to  be  using  honest,  bare 
hands.  It  is  easy  to  glide  with  a current,  yet 
be  confident  that  one  is  standing  boldly  and 
still. 

Madame  Swetchine,  dandled  in  the  dainty 
lap  of  every  luxury  that  rank,  money,  and  love 
could  invent  for  her  pleasing;  breathing  the 
perfumed  air  of  palaces,  and  counting  the  great 
scholars  of  the  day  among  her  intimate  friends, 
led  as  true  a missionary  life  as  that  unfortunate 
brother  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  acquaintance  who  went 
to  the  Cannibal  Island&r-and  staid  there. 

Driven  by  engagements  at  the  drawing-* 
rooms  of  princes,  wits,  and  beauties,  keeping 
open  salon  of  her  own,  busy  with  politics,  and 
shattered  by  ill-health,  she  would  not  have  been 
unlike  other  women  had  she  excused  herself 
from  all  further  responsibility  about  thi9  world 
— and  perhaps  the  next.  To  her  view,  the 
whole  brilliant  panorama  was  working-ground. 
One  was  her  employer,  even  a lowly  man,  a 
carpenter’s  son.  She  was  put  where  she  was 
for  an  object  that  stood  out  simple  and  grand 
and  single  before  her.  Talent  and  treasure 
were  her  tools.  The  supper-room  of  the  Prin- 
cess Alexis  and  the  chamber  of  a servant  could 
be  alike  sacred  places.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander and  the  beggar  at  her  gates  were  possi- 
ble harvest-fields. 

One  can  scarcely  quote  from  a book  already 
read  and  quoted  by  so  many,  but  I venture 
to  a modest  degree,  that  Mary  and  Jeannette 
may  see  what  manner  of  woman  this  was. 

We  do  not  read  far  before  coming  across 
whole  pages  of  little  notes  like  these,  addressed 
to  a friend  and  colaborer,  worthy  of  a Boston 
Bible-woman,  and  sounding  strangely  enough 
from  a brilliant  and  distrait  participator  in  for- 
eign “high-life:” 

“Please,  my  dear  Tonrgenlef,  do  me  the  favor  of 
obtaining  the  matron's  memoranda.”  . . . “The  wo- 
man who  will  hand  you  this,  my  dear  martyr,  has  met 
with  losses."  . . . “ Count  deMaister  has  written,  re- 
questing me  to  mention  to  you  a poor  Polish  woman." 

. . . “Yon  have  no  idea  how  earnestly  they  are  ask- 
ing for  Polish  and  Italian  Bibles.  Have  you  not 
some?"  . . . “Will  you  do  me  a great  favor  by  sug- 
gesting a situation  for  a little  girl  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age?”  . . . 

And  so  on  in  patience  and  tenderness  with- 
out limit. 

Upon  one  page  we  find  her  deep  in  an  elab- 
orate correspondence  with  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville,  trying  in  her  delicate,  woman’s  way  to 
verify  the  remark  of  Father  Lacordaire’s,  that 
“ it  is  impossible  for  two  souls  to  meet  in  sweet 
communion  without  religions  sooner  or  later 


“One  morning  she  said  to  me:  * I am  in  a great 
hurry.  I have  a great  deal  of  writing  to  do,  and  am 
very  much  behindhand.  I shall  close  my  door  to  ev- 
ery body  without  exception.'  But  when  she  rose  from 
the  table  Bhe  added,  with  a smile:  ' However,  it  there 
are  any  poor  people  who  have  come  from  a distance 
and  have  no  time  to  call  again,  you  must  announce 
them.*  A moment  after  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room she  came  back  to  say : ‘ 1 had  forgotten  that 
M'mc  such  a one  wanted  to  see  me  alone.' " 

“Every  one,"  proceeds  the  memoir,  “knows  the 
clashing  which  can  not  fail  to  occur  where  servants  are 
numerous.  ‘ I love  you  all,'  she  used  to  say  to  her  peo- 
ple, but  understand,  you  would  all  go  before  Parisse 
(the  mute).  She  is  the  most  unfortunate,  and  much 
must  be  forgiven  her." 

“'Ah  i*  cried  a bathing- woman,  who  had  attended 
her  in  her  illness,  ‘Madame  Swetchine  was  a holy 
woman— a true  saint ! There  are  no  more  such.  The 
more  unhappy  you  were  the  more  she  loved  you.  8he 
thought  more  of  a poor  person  than  of  a prince.* " 

One  never  knows  when  to  turn  away  one’s 
eyes  in  looking  through  such  a crystal  life. 

“But  we  can  not  all  be  Madame  Swet ch- 
ines?” 

That  may  be ; but  we  may  all  be  something 
true  and  worth  the  being.  All  of  us,  Jean- 
nette. It  may  need  the  spirit  of  that  poor 
factory-girl,  whose  friends  found  at  her  death 
that  she  had  saved  from  her  four  dollars  a 
week  thirty  dollars  a year,  for  many  years,  as  a 
“charity  fund;”  it  may  need  a little  of  her 
spirit  to  discover  what.  Or  the  energy  of  an- 
other who  writes  from  the  shores  of  the  West- 
ern Lakes : 

“I  am  a Bchool-tencher.  Heartily  can  I echo  your 
remark : 4 1 had  rather  dig  potatoes !'  and  1 know  what 
that  means,  for  my  sister  and  I dug  a barrclful  for  the 
Sauitary  Commission ?' 

We  may  not  go  on  a mission,  or  fonnd  a pro- 
fessorship, or  convert  an  Emperor ; but  we  might 
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watch  with  a sick  Sunday  scholar,  or  trim  a 
servant’s  bonnet.  If  yon  can  not  teach  the 
freedmen,  make  night-gowns  for  their  babies. 
If  yon  can  not  manage  an  orphan  asylum,  go 
and  comfort  a homesick  girl.  If  you  can  not 
write  novels  or  go  on  an  agency,  take  a course 
of  history,  read  notes  to  a blind  music-teacher, 
and  be  a friend  to  your  seamstress.  Let  your 
path  cut  straight  through  one  engrossing  busi- 
ness, or  wind  about  among  little  wearing  self- 
denials,  but  be  in  earnest.  Don’t  fritter  your 
womanhood  away  into  bubbles,  however  rare 
may  be  the  rainbows  on  their  surface.  With 
Him  who  will  be  9ure  to  open  opportunities  for 
your  faithful  hands  nothing  is  common  or  un- 
clean; nothing  small  and  useless,  but  selfish- 
ness and  frivolity. 

Why,  then,  Shall  They  do  It?  Because  it 
is  the  only  way  to  live.  It  is  better  to  invent 
ways  of  usefulness,  and  twist  circumstances  into 
advantages,  and  crowd  efforts  into  untried 
spots — better  to  try  and  fail  and  take  courage 
and  try  again,  and  learn  and  unlearn  and  re- 
learn, while  heart  and  hands  are  left  to  you, 
than  not  to  have  it  said  of  you  honestly  by 
every  soul  whose  orbit  crosses  yours:  She  hath 
done  what  she  could. 

For  behold  the  Night  cometh  wherein  no  man 
can  work. 


IN  THE  FIVE  POINTS.  x 

A BRIGHT  October  day  in  New  York  city. 

What  that  means  of  balmy  air,  and  golden 
sunlight,  and  blue,  blue  sky,  clear  and  ploudless, 
no  foreigner  can  possibly  know  until  he  has 
seen  the  glory  of  an  American  autumn. 

My  good  friend  Algernon  De  Blas£,  who  is 
proud  of  his  Norman  blood,  found  our  Ameri- 
can October  sufficiently  novel  to  stifle  his  yawns 
for  a whole  week  after  arriving  from  Liverpool 
by  the  last  steamer.  But  to-day,  after  break- 
fast bad  been  an  hour  cleared  away,  I caught 
him  in  the  act. 

“Why  dost  thou  yawn,  mon  ami f 19  I asked 
DeBlasd. 

“ Sunday  is  a bore/*  he  made  answer.  “ What 
do  you  do  with  your  Sunday  ?” 

44 1 generally  use  it  for  religious  purposes,” 
said  I,  “ but  if  you  like  I will  take  you  for  a 
drive  in  the  Central  Park  to-day,  that  you  may 
see  our  democrats  a-holidaying.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  De  Blas& 

A thought  struck  me.  Without  imparting 
it  to  my  friend  I ordered  up  the  carriage,  and 
we  got  in. 

“ Drive  to  the  Five  Points,”  I said  to  the  Irish 
gentleman  who  occupied  the  box. 

“Fhwat,  Sur?”  queried  Dennis,  doubting  the 
testimony  of  his  ears. 

I repeated  the  order,  and  away  we  rolled. 

“I  am  taking  you,  Algy,”  I explained  to 
my  friend,  “ to  the  St.  Gijes  of  this  metropolis. 
I want  to  show  you  how  the  American  reformer 
is  doing  his  noble  work  in  the  hot-bed  of  Amer- 
ican crime  and  degradation.”  ♦ 


We  presently  turned  into  Broadway,  down 
which  we  proceeded  at  a rapid  trot  until  we 
reached  Worth  Street,  when  we  turned  the  cor- 
ner. Broadway  is  the  scene  of  all  wealth  and 
prosperity ; but  you  no  sooner  turn  the  comer 
of  Worth  Street,  out  of  Broadway,  than  you 
seem  to  have  entered  another  sphere  of  exist- 
ence. Elm  Street  runs  parallel  with  Broadway, 
and  very  near  to  it.  The  next  street  to  Elm  is 
Centre,  an#  when  you  have  crossed  Centre  you 
see  the  Five  Points  directly  before  you. 

The  reason  why  this  locality  is  called  the 
Five  Points  is  evident  as  soon  as  you  are  in  it. 
Worth  Street,  Baxter  Street,  and  Park  Street 
here  meet,  and  the  last  two  cross,  making  five 
corners  or  points  of  varying  sharpness. 

Coming  out  of  Worth  Street  into  the  beggarly 
little  square— or  rather  triangle — I turned  to 
Algy  and  addressed  him  in  these  words,  illus- 
trating my  remarks  by  pointing  with  my  cane 
to  the  objects  about  us,  while  the  carriage  stood 
still,  and  Dennis  listened  open-mouthed : 

“This  is  the  focus  of  New  York’s  misery, 
squalor,  and  crime.  Near  us  here  you  behold 
two  respectable  brick  buildings,  one  of  which 
bears  on  its  front  the  words,  Five  Points  Mis- 
sion Rooks,  and  the  other  Five  Points  House 
of  Industry.  They  stand  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  rickety,  tumble-down  buildings  which 
surround  them.  They  are  oases  in  this  hide- 
ous desert  of  dreariness.” 

“ Really  ?”  murmured  De  Blasd,  stroking  his 
side-whiskers.  “ Must  say,  by  Jove,  it’s  the  first 
time  I ever  saw  an  oasis  four  stories  high,  you 
know.” 

44  There,  where  the  House  of  Industry  stands,” 
I went  on,  maintaining  my  dignity,  “formerly 
stood  the  most  atrocious  nest  of  thieves,  drunk- 
ards, and  mis&ables  in  New  York.  It  was  a 
cluster  of  rickety  rotten  wooden  buildings,  thick- 
ly peopled  with  human  beings  of  every  age,  color, 
and  condition  of  infamy,  and  was  the  scene  of 
innumerable  murders.  It  was  called  Cow  Bay 
in  a general  way,  but  there  were  several  other 
titles  attaching  to  parts  of  it — such  as  Murder- 
er’s Alley,  Jacob’s  Ladder,  and  the  like.  The 
police  despaired  of  ever  curing  this  hideous  sore, 
but  philanthropy  took  hold  of  it,  and  it  disap- 
peared. The  rookeries  were  bought  of  their 
owners  and  torn  down,  and  this  brick  building 
erected  in  its  place.  It  became  a home  for 
such  of  Its  miserable*  as  would  wash  their  faces 
and  accept  its  clean  hospitalities.  Many  did  so, 
and  many  were  reclaimed  from  the  evil  of  their 
ways.  Where  the  other  oasis  lifts  its  four  sto- 
ries, Algy,  stood  another  dreadful  hiding-place 
of  iniquity.  It  was  called  the  Old  Brewery, 
and  with  its  history  are  associated  some  of  the 
most  appalling  crimes  that  ever  were  perpe- 
trated. It  was  a tottering,  filthy,  old  stone 
building,  with  yawning  seams  in  its  walls,  and 
poverty  glaring  night# and  day  with  gaunt  face 
and  hungry  eyes  from  its  ragged  windows. 
Now,  behold ! It  is  the  home  of  peace,  thrift, 
good  morals,  religious  culture,  and  hundreds  of 
little  children  rescued  from  the  vile  slums  which 
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here  abound.  It  was  in  the  Old  Brewery  that 
your  countryman,  Mr.  Dickens,  saw  what  he 
pictured  of  the  horrors  of  life  in  the  Five  Points. 
Philanthropy  had  not  b$gun  its  blessed  work 
here  in  1842,  when  Mr.  Dickens  came  here,  and 
therefore  you,  mon  ami,  shall  see  what  Mr.  Dick- 
ens  never  yet  saw.” 

“ Yes  ?”  said  De  Blasl,  yawning  desperately ; 
“ what  is  that  ?” 

44  You  shall  see.  Dennis,  drive  «p  before  the 
Mission  House.” 

We  got  out  upon  the  walk,  De  Blasd  protest- 
ing that  this  was  more  than  he  agreed  tp,  you 
know,  and  mounted  a flfght  of  steps,  at  the  head 
of  which  a door  stood  invitingly  open.  We 
entered,  passed  through  a large,  empty  room 
into  a narrow  passage  beyond,  and  through  the 
passage  into  another  large  room,  which  was  not 
empty.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  very  full.  I 
should  say  there  were  four  or  five  hundred  little 
boys  here,  almost  all  of  whom  had  the  marks  of 
the  Five  Points  degradation  upon  them  in  some 
degree.  A gentleman  bowed  us  to  a seat  on  a 
hard  bench  against  the  wall,  and  we  rested. 

“Where  are  we?”  murmured  De  Blasd,  with 
a bewildered  air. 

“We  are  in  a Methodist  Sunday-school,” 
said  I. 

Besides  the  numberless  forms  at  which  the 
urchins  were  seated — nearly  every  one  of  therii 
with  a Bible  before  him— the  room  contained 
three  small  book-cases  with  glass  doors,  a beau- 
tiful rose-wood  piano,  wearing  brown  paper 
trowsers  on  its  carved  legs,  a sort  of  pulpit  be- 
hind it,  and  a few  chairs  and  benches. 

As  for  the  boys,  they  were  a study.  Almost 
without  exception  they  were  decently  dressed, 
and  had  clean  faces  and  carefully-combed  hair ; 
but  the  trail  of  the  Five  Points  was  over  them 
all.  Closely-shaven  heads  were  abundant,  and 
there  was  in  many  of  the  faces  that  indescriba- 
ble expression  of  hardened  worldliness  and  su- 
preme impudence  which  is  peculiar  to  the  New 
York  news-boy  and  the  Paris  and  London  gamin . 
Here  and  there  in  the  scene,  however,  you 
could  catch  a glimpse  of  a bright,  pure  young 
face,  with  handsome  curling  hair,  and  a man- 
ner out  of  keeping  with  that  of  his  fellows.  I 
called  Dc  Blase's  attention  to  one  who  sat  near 
us.  He  had  a fair  white  forehead,  intelligent 
blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  curls,  and  was  dressed  in 
a neat  embroidered  velvet  jacket. 

“By  his  genteel  aspect,  De  Blasd,”  I whis- 
pered, “that  boy  might  be  a gentlemqp’s  son.” 

44  What’s  he  doing  here,  then  ?” 

44  He  was  probably  brought  here  a baby — tak- 
en from  some  poverty-stricken  death-bedside, 
adopted  into  this  family,  and  reared  as  some- 
body’s darling.  His  clothing  show's  that  he  is 
probably  the  particular  prottgt  of  some  up-town 
lady — for  there  are  many  ladies  in  our  best 
social  circles  who  choose  prot6j€s  among  the 
orphaned  poor,  and  care  for  them  lovingly.” 

44  What  a peculiar  taste !” 

“Not  only  that,”  I continued,  “but  out  of 
these  charitable  institutions  have  risen  some 


who  move  now  in  our  best  circles  themselves. 

If  I have  an  opportunity  I will  some  day  intro- 
duce you  to  a beautiful  and  accomplished  lady 
up  town  who,  eighteen  years  ago,  was  a Five 
Points  orphan,  and  w'ho  is  now  married  to  one 
of  our  wealthiest  citizens.” 

I then  pointed  out  to  my  English  friend,  among 
the  teachers,  a gentleman  who  is  the  head  of 
one  of  our  largest  and  most  world-widely-known 
piano  manufacturing  Arms.  He  sat  by  one  of 
the  forms,  hearing  the  Biblc-lessons  of  a group 
of  urchins.  I also  pointed  out  a lady  who  re- 
sides in  Clinton  Place — “an  up-town  quarter 
which,  like  Hanover  Square  in  London,  was 
formerly  the  home  of  some  of  our  oldest  fami- 
lies, and  still  is  inhabited  by  a few  of  that  class” 

— of  whom  the  lady  pointed  out  was  clearly 
one.  She  walked  about  from  group  to  group, 
dropping  a pleasant  word  here  and  there,  and 
later  in  the  afternoon  she  entered  the  pulpit- 
like  desk  and  directed  the  vocal  exercises.  She 
had  a strong,  well-cut  face,  rather  aristocratic 
of  aspect,  with  a Roman  nose,  arched  eyebrows, 
and  clustering  silver-gray  curls.  She  was  dress- 
ed in  an  elegant  black  silk  dress  and  flne  black 
lace  burnous . 

“Would  yon  like  to  hear  this  class  of  little 
boys  read  their  lessons,  Sir  ?”  asked  a benevo- 
lent-looking gentleman  with  a high  forehead  and 
long  gray  beard,  addressing  De  Blasd  in  a low 
tone. 

De  plasd  said  “Really,”  and  murmured 
something  about  being  inexperienced;  and  the 
old  gentleman  addressed  his  inquiry  then  to  me. 

I complied  with  his  wish,  and  going  over  to  a 
row  of  half  a dozen  urchins  ranged  upon  a bench, 
assumed  the  novel  position  of  a Sunday-school 
teacher.  De  Blasd,  not  relishing  loneliness  by 
the  wall,  presently  came  over  to  me,  and  seating 
himself  on  a companion  stool  to  my  own,  scru- 
tinized the  class  attentively. 

It  was  composed  of  four  urchins  of  pure  Five 
Points  physiognomy,  though  of  varying  nation- 
alities. One  was  Irish,  another  was  Spanish, 
another  was  Italian,  and  the  fourth  was  Amer- 
ican, but  they  all  spoke  the  Five  Points  patois . 

The  Irish  boy  was,  strange  to  say,  the  meekest- 
looking  of  the  four — pale,  timid,  and  low-voiced. 

The  Italian  and  the  Spaniurd  were  wide  awake, 
active,  impudent,  and  with  great  latent  bellig- 
erence in  their  deep-black  eyes.  The  Yankee 
was  an  embodiment  of  mischief.  He  w as  pull- 
ing hair  surreptitiously,  indulging  in  furtive 
nudges  of  distant  elbows,  and  making  himself 
obnoxious  generally.  To  him  I addressed  my- 
self : 

44  What  is  your  name  ?” 

“Johnny  Green.” 

“ Where  do  you  live,  Johnny  ?” 

“Up’n  Mulberry  Street,  by  de  cawner  uv 
Bayard.” 

44  What  do  you  come  here  for,  Johnny  ?” 

“Ter  learn.” 

“To  learn?  That  is  very  good.  Can  vou 
read?” 

“You  bet  yer !” 
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4 * Sa-a-y  I1*  spoke  up  the  Italian  urchin ; 44  he 
spit’n  m’  face!” 

“ Johnny,  is  this  true  ?”  I asked,  with  solemn 
regreL  Johnny  shrunk  into  a corner  of  the 
bench  and  studied  his  book  with  great  earnest- 
ness. 

Of  course  I read  Johnny  Green  a severe  les- 
son on  etiquette,  and  then  I allowed  him  to 
read  his  lesson  to  me  out  of  the  book.  He 
shot  up  on  his  feet,  rattled  off  the  sentence 
promptly,  and  dropped  upon  his  seat  again. 
The  next  boy,  Giacomo  Livi,  shot  up,  read  his 
sentence,  and  dropped.  Juan  Varela  followed 
suit,  very  briskly ; and  Teddy  Dooley,  the  meek 
Irish  boy,  took  his  turn  in  a low  voice,  and  with 
much  44  trying  back.”  The  lesson  in  reading 
w'as  thus  quickly  got  through  with,  and  I asked 
Johnny  Green  what  was  next  in  order. 

44  Werses,”  he  responded,  making  a frantic 
dire  at  an  adjoining  form  and  snatching  a well- 
thumbed  Bible  from  an  urchin  who  was  using 
it,  and  who  objected.  Thereupon  ensued  a 
tugging  and  hauling  among  the  boys  for  pos- 
session of  the  volume,  which  I found  myself  un- 
able to  subdue,  and  a Superintendent  came  to 
my  aid.  Order  being  restored, 

Gi’  me  a bully  werse,  Mister,”  said  Johnny 
Green. 

I found  him  a verse  in  the  Psalms,  which  he 
read  stumblingly,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  through 
it,  and  then  returned  to  his  corner  to  commit  to 
memory. 

Each  of  the  boys  in  turn  received  a verse ; 
but  when  I was  leading  the  timid  Teddy  Doo- 
ley through  his  Johnny  Green  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  elbowing  Teddy  aside,  said, 

44  Gi’  me  that’n,  Mister — he  can’t  git  that’n 
and  turning  to  Teddy,  44  G’way,  you  can’t  say 
that’n — ye r mouf  hain’t  big  ’nough.” 

Not  to  dwell  over  the  scene,  the  whole  im- 
pression it  made  on  us  is  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  De  Blasd. 

“Dirty  little  wretches  1”  said  he;  “what 
conception  have  they  of  the  holiness  of  the  Bible 
or  the  beauty  of  the  4 worses’  they  make  such  a 
clamor  over  ? They  only  show  a disposition  to 
exhibit  themselves,  and  remind  me  of  nothing 
*but  parrots  in  their  jabbering  of  what  they  don’t 
understand.” 

De  Blase  was  further  confirmed  in  this  light 
opinion  of  the  good  work  here  manifested  when 
the  classes  were  disbanded  and  the  whole  room 
resolved  itself  into  a choir,  singing  in  chorus. 

“Oh,  how  I love  Jesus!” 

sang  the  children  all  together,  with  precisely 
the  expression  they  might  have  given  to  such 
words  as 

“Oh,  rake  her  down,  Sally!” 

De  Blase  declared  that  it  was  not  only  semi- 
blasphemous  to  his  ears  to  hear  these  grinning, 
giggling,  pert,  or  dawdling  youngsters  scream 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  in  this  manner,  but 
that  it  was  an  insufferably  stupid  performance, 
and  the  reverse  of  entertaining. 

44  Possibly,  my  dear  Algy,”  I whispered  in  his 


ear,  44  the  performance  has  other  objects  than 
your  entertainment  or  mine.  However,  we  can 
go  at  any  time.  ” 

4 4 Then  we’ll  go  at  once,”  said  he;  and  we 
went  accordingly. 

“I  consider  the  whole  thing  an  absurdity,  and 
in  some  Bense  an  imposture,”  said  De  Blase,  os 
we  stood  on  the  steps  outside  the  Mission  House. 

44  Those  youngsters  have  no  more  idea  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  devotional  songs  they  sing,  or  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Psalms  they  jabbered  at  you, 
than  a parrot  has  of  the  meaning  of  its  cries. 

As  for  |}ie  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  amuse 
themselves  with  teaching  the  little  monkeys  the 
tricks  they  perform,  I really  think  they  might 
find  a more  refining  and  elevating  recreation  in 
their  proper  circles  of  life.  It  don’t  make  any 
one  of  those  little  imps  a lover  of  Jesus  to  just 
teach  it  to  bawd  that  it  loves  Him,  when  the 
summit  of  its  ambition  in  the  matter  is  to  out- 
bawl  the  little  imp  next  to  it.” 

De  Blasd  went  on  for  some  minutes  in  a 
strain  which  showed  that  at  least  I had  sur- 
prised him  out  his  customary  ennui  and  given 
him  a sensation  by  bringing  him  here.  He 
had  not  finished  his  indignant  oration  when  it 
was  interrupted  by  a frightful  din.  Shouts, 
yells,  screams,  ribaldry,  oaths,  wild  laughter 
rose  together  on  the  quiet  Sabbath  air,  and 
turning  our  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, we  beheld  a hideous  rabble  coming 
around  the  corner  of  Baxter  Street. 

I immediately  took  De  Blasd  by  the  arm,  led 
him  down  the  steps  into  the  street,  anyl  directly 
into  the  midst  of  the  ragged  throng.  Two  dogs 
were  fighting,  and  as  we  came  into  the  crowd 
we  beheld  a huge  black  man  wrenching  apart 
the  jaws  of  one  of  the  dogs,  thus  to  release  the 
other  dog’s  neck  from  the  teeth  of  the  first. 

Curses  loud  and  deep  flew  about  in  every 
direction,  and  a hideous-looking  Portuguese, 
with  his  gums  streaming  blood  and  his  face 
livid  with  passion,  sprang  with  a how  l upon  the 
negro’s  back.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  me 
to  write  it  there  were  a dozen  fights  going  on, 
and  just  as  I was  thinking  it  might  be  wise 
to  retreat  a posse  of  blue-coated  policemen 
came  charging  down  upon  the  crowd,  which 
they  cudgeled  right  and  left  with  their  locusts. 

The  principal  combatants  were  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  Tombs  (that  famous  prison  being 
almost  within  a stone’s-throw  of  the  Five  Points), 
and  the  crowd  dispersed.  That  is  to  say,  it 
scattered  itself  about  in  the  neighborhood,  stand- 
ing on  corners  and  in  doorways,  laughing  and 
cursing  in  low  tones,  awed  by  the  presence  of  a 
brace  of  policemen  who  stood  by,  clubs  in  hand, 
ready  to  whack  any  too-deraonstrative  head 
without  parley. 

I allowed  De  Blase  to  look  with  horrified  and 
disgusted  eyes  on  the  scene  about  us  for  a few 
minutes  before  taking  him  away.  From  ex- 
perience I knew  that  wo  were  in  no  peril  here, 
in  the  broad  daylight,  so  long  as  we  permitted 
none  of  these  men,  women,  or  children  to  pick 
our  pockets.  After  dark  no  well-dressed  man 
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dares  show  himself  here ; but  by  day  there  is  no 
danger. 

Near  us,  on  the  sharpest  of  the  “points,” 
stood  a dirty  stand,  on  which  a dirtier  boy  ex- 
posed for  sale  a quantity  of  boiled  crabs,  about 
which  buzzed  a swarm  of  gutter-flies.  Big- 
mouthed Irishmen,  swarthy  Spaniards,  sleepy- 
looking  Chinese,  hook-nosed  Jews,  stood  all 
about,  smoking  rank  tobacco.  Women  of  vari- 
ous nationalities,  Irishwomen  in  the  worst  of 
rags,  and  Jewesses  in  darning  gowns  were  nu- 
merous. Heads  of  every  degree  of  dirt  and 
squalor  looked  down  from  windows.  #In  one 
window  an  Irishwoman’s  head  and  a negro’s 
head  were  thrust  through  adjoining  squares  of 
sash,  from  wdiich  the  glass  had  been  broken.  I 
called  De  Blast’s  attention  to  them.  The  negro 
was  as  black  as  soot ; the  woman’s  face  was  red, 
from  much  potation. 

“They  are  man  and  wife,”  I explained. 
“They  live  in  that  one  room,  and  have  seven 
children,  the  eldest  eight  years  old.  I visited 
them  one  night  last  winter,  disguised  in  rags 
and  accompanied  by  my  office-boy,  who  once 
lived  in  this  quarter,  but  whom  the  Mission 
people  helped  to  leave  it.” 

While  I was  speaking  two  ragged  girls  near 
us  began  to  throw  peanut-shells  in  each  other’s 
face,  quickly  passing  thence  to  angry  words  and 
Billingsgate  banter,  and  from  that  to  a blow  in 
the  face,  a responding  clutching  of  hair,  and 
then  down  they  went  upon  the  ground,  kicking, 
biting,  and  scratching  like  furies.  A policeman 
separated  them,  and  they  went  off  with  loud 
weeping  and  wailing. 

Barefooted  ghouls  wrapped  in  sleazy  shawls 
stared  at  us  as  they  scuffled  by.  A blind  beg- 
gar, led  by  a little  girl  who  could  just  toddle, 
went  feeling  his  slow  way  past,  his  groping  stick 
in  one  hand,  a pitcher  of  gin  in  the  other.  A 
boy  with  a crutch  performed  strange  antics  in 
the  gutter  close  by. 

“ There  is  plenty  of  amusement  for  you  here, 
Algy,  is  there  not  ? This  does  not  bore  you  ?” 

“ Bore  me !”  murmured  Algy.  “It  horrifies 
me.  I never  dreamed  such  frightful  sights 
could  be  seen  in  this  new  countiy.” 

u Wickedness  and  poverty  and  ignorance  are 
everywhere  in  this  world,”  said  I.  “And  now 
may  I ask  if  you  think  our  friends  at  the  Mission 
House  are  so  very  foolish  and  useless  in  their 
work  ? They  may  not  teach  the  children  to  feel 
what  they  sing,  but  this  they  do : They  rear  those 
boys  with  consciences  in  their  breasts.  They  instill 
into  their  ignorant  minds  prejudices , if  you  will* 
in  favor  of  religion,  or  at  least  of  morality,  and 
these  prejudices  cause  them  to  grow  up  good 
citizens,  who  work  instead  of  stealing  — who 
keep  the  Sabbath  with  at  least  a show  of  de- 
cency— who  have,  in  a word,  at  least  the  ex- 
ternals of  respectability  about  them ; and  it  is 
such  things,  after  all,  which  prevent  the  whole 
world  from  going  straight  to  Tophet.  Thieves, 
criminals  of  every  grade,  even  murderers,  swarm 
like  vermin  in  these  vile  slums;  children  are  be- 
gotten in  shoals  among  them ; but  it  is  to  the  ! 


credit  of  humanity,  even  in  its  most  degraded 
state,  that  a thief  rarely  wishes  his  own  child  to 
be  a thief— or  if  he  does,  its  mother  does  not. 
The  result  is  that  great  numbers  of  these  people 
permit  their  children  to  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Mission.  They  are  not  con- 
verted into  saints,  as  a general  thing,  but  they 
are  put  into  the  grooves  of  respectability,  and 
they  grow  up  decent  men  and  women.  ” 


TRAVELERS  FOR  A NIGHT,  n 

FARMER  LAPHAM  pulled  a gray  cotton 
frock  that  hung  in  a corner  on  over  his 
head,  and,  after  going  into  the  buttery  for  a 
milking-pail,  turned  up  the  great  wooden  but- 
ton over  the  door  and  went  out.  As  he  went 
out  a great  striped  cat  bounded  in,  looking  like 
a tamed  panther,  and  cast  about  him  quite  as 
though  he  owned  the  establishment,  till  seeing 
there  was  really  nothing  to  eat  in  all  the  long 
clean  kitchen,  he  rolled  himself  up  into  a fur 
hassock  upon  the  wide  stone  hearth  and  went 
to  sleep.  Then  there  was  a rustle  and  flutter 
and  stepping  in  the  next  room,  and  presently 
out  came  the  farmer’s  wife  with  her  back-comb 
in  her  mouth,  twisting  up  her  long  amber-color- 
ed hair  in  a comfortable  coil  as  she  came.  And 
when  she  came  life  seemed  to  come  and  the 
day  began. 

Immediately  a great  iron  tea-kettle  hung 
itself  from  a hook  on  the  crane  over  the  fire- 
place and  began  to  boil  and  steam  and  sputter; 
a blazing  wood-fire  crackled  and  sparkled  up 
the  black  chimney ; a kettle  of  potatoes,  also 
hanging  from  the  crane,  and  some  sausages  in 
a long-legged  iron  spider  over  a bed  of  coals  in 
one  corner  of  the  fire-place,  fell  to  bandying 
jokes  and  calling  each  other  names;  while  a 
table  suddenly  stood  in  the  dining-room  end  of 
the  kitchen,  laid  ready  for  breakfast.  Yet  one 
could  hardly  say  what  Mrs.  Lapham  had  to  do 
about  it,  though,  to  be  sure,  there  she  was,  step- 
ping out  and  in  briskly,  humming  a little,  and 
now  and  then  opening  And  shutting  a door. 

By-and-by  in  came  Mr.  Lapham,  and  up 
jumped  the  cat  and  began  to  fly  about  as  though 
he  had  lost  his  wits  and  was  trying  to  find  them.* 
The  farmer  dropped  the  pails  of  milk  upon 
the  red  swing-table. 

“Well,  well,  Polly,  something  has  happened 
now  that  beats  the  Dutch,”  said  he.  “First 
thing  I saw  when  I went  into  the  barn-yard, 
just  os  I always  do,  not  thinking  any  thing,  I 
saw  a strange  cow.  An  odd-looking  creature, 
red,  all  spotted  in  with  white,  and  as  poor  as  a 
setting  hen.  I don’t  know  any  thing  whose 
cow  she  is,  more  than  the  dead,  and  I s'poscd 
I knew  every  cow  in  town,  and  e’enamost  every 
one  in  the  county,  as  you  might  6ay.  4 Well, 
well,’  thinks  I,  ‘who  be  yon?*  And  then  she 
looked  so  kind  of  lean  and  hungry  I pitched 
down  a handful  of  hay  to  her  and  went  on  with 
my  milking.  When,  lo  and  behold,  before  I 
was  through  with  my  last  cow,  what  does  I see 
but  a girl  about,  say,  ten  years  old,  coming 
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through  the  gate ; and  as  ragged  and  forlorn- 
looking  as  ever  you  see.  And  what  does  she 
do  but  goes  right  up  to  the  strange  cow,  and 
lays  her  head  down  on  the  cow’s  neck  without 
saying  a syllable.  She  isn’t  a girl  I ever  saw 
before,  and  I don't  know  but  she  is  dumb,  or 
deaf,  or  something,  for  when  I spoke  up  friendly, 
and  told  her  Good- morning,  she  never  spoke  an 
identical  word,  only  looked  at  me  with  her  great 
eyes  as  black  as  the  chimney  back,  and  her 
cheeks  as  red  as  fire-coals.  4 Why,  why,  whose 
girl  be  you  ?’  says  I.  But  ne’er  a word  says  she. 
* Well,  well,  won’t  you  come  into  the  house  with 
me,  and  get  a mouthful  of  breakfast?*  says 
I.  But  still  ne’er  a word  says  she.  What  do 
you  make  of  it,  Polly  ?’* 

While  Farmer  Lapham  had  been  telling  the 
story  in  his  whole-hearted,  fidgety  way  the  milk 
had  been  strained,  ^he  froth  poured  into  a gen- 
erous wooden  trencher  for  Jack  the  cat,  and 
the  pails  washed  and  turned  upon  the  hearth  to 
dry,  while  all  the  time  the  farmer’s  wife  had 
seemed  to  be  only  listening ; and  now  she  replied 
in  a cheerful,  capable  tone : “I  will  go  out  and 
see  the  girl  myself.  Are  you  sure,  Peter,  she 
isn’t  one  of  those  Towseys  from  the  mountain 
that  come  with  berries  sometimes  ?” 

44  Yes,  yes,  main  sure.  She  is  a stranger  to 
me;  no  question  about  that,”  replied  Peter,  fol- 
lowing her  through  the  door  upon  the  stoop,  and 
out  along  the  little  foot-path,  bordered  with  the 
stiff  knot-grass  that  presses  so  closely  upon  the 
track  of  men,  as  though  it  had  a liking  and 
longing  for  human  companionship  in  its  knobby 
heart. 

But  on  Mrs.  Lapham’s  way  out  of  the  kitchen 
the  sausages  turned  over  in  the  spider,  and  the 
tea-kettle,  that  was  sputtering  and  boiling  over, 
hopped  up  on  to  the  end  of  the  long  iron  crane 
a little  out  of  the  heat. 

44  Here  she  is ! here  she  is ! all  hugged  up 
to  the  cow  just  as  I left  her ! What  can  we  do 
with  her  ?”  queried  the  nervous  fanner,  pushing 
up  the  palm-leaf  hat,  and  rubbing  his  bald  head 
briskly  with  his  middle  finger. 

44  We  will  see,”  returned  his  wife,  tranquilly. 

44 Good-morning,  little  girl!  Won’t  you  come  in 
and  get  some  breakfast  with  us  ?”  she  continued, 
in  the  same  tone.  Then  she  broke  out  quickly, 

44  Bless  me,  Peter ! the  child  is  sick  ; don’t  you 
see  it  ?” 

And  sure  enough  her  cheeks  were  burning 
and  her  eyes  shining  with  fever.  She  had  evi- 
dently gone  through  with  great  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement, and  her  strength  was  so  spent  she 
could  neither  speak  nor  move  by  the  time  these 
good  Samaritans  had  once  taken  her  in  and  got 
her  fairly  on  a clean,  soft  bed. 

44No,  no ; we  can’t  turn  her  out  in  this  state, 
poor  child,  whoever  she  is.  But  isn’t  it  going 
to  be  kind  of  tough  for  you,  Polly,  to  take  care 
of  her  just  now,  when  the  fall  work  is  coming 
on,  and  you  are  expecting  your  sister’s  folks  ? 
Besides,  how  do  wo  know  it  isn’t  any  thing 
catching?”  said  Farmer  Lapham,  his  generous 
hospitality  not  quite  swallowing  up  his  anxiety. 


44  Oh,  don’t  you  think  of  that ! And  never 
mind  me,  Peter ! I always  calculate  the  Lord 
will  give  us  strength  for  what  He  sends  upon  us  ; 
and  certainly  this  care  was  none  of  our  getting 
up.  So  don’t  you  worry  a grain,  but  just  bring 
down  the  cot-bed  into  the  west  room,  so  I can 
have  her  close  by.” 

For  weeks  and  weeks  the  sick  girl  seemed  to 
have  little  perception  of,  or  hold  on  life,  lying 
quite  motionless  and  exhausted,  much  of  the 
time  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  taking  half 
unconsciously  what  was  brought  her.  In  the 
mean  <time  nobody  appeared  to  claim  either  the 
child  or  the  cow,  and  nobody  in  all  that  region 
round  about  had  ever  heard  of  either  before. 

44  So  they  are  on  our  hands,  and  we  have  got 
to  do  the  best  we  can  for  them  till  the  girl  gets 
well  enough  to  give  some  account  of  herself, 
you  see,  Peter,”  said  Mrs.  Lapham,  with  the 
merry  jingle  in  her  voice  that  sounded  like 
sleigh-bells,  and  made  whatever  she  talked 
about  always  seem  like  something  which  was 
going  to  be  especially  charming  and  desirable. 

But  that  day  never  came.  Little  by  little 
life  and  strength  came  back  to  the  worn-out 
body;  but  something  never  came  back.  The 
past  with  all  its  experiences  and  interests  was 
lost  utterly.  The  girl  had  not  forgotten  every 
thing.  After  a little  effort  and  practice  she  re- 
membered how  to  talk  and  how  to  read,  and 
she  had  some  vague  impression  of  the  figure  of  a 
bending  woman  and  of  a forest.  This  was  all. 

44  It  will  come  back  to  her  as  she  gets  stron- 
ger,” said  Mrs.  Lapham,  with  cheerful  assur- 
ance. 

44  Likely,  likely.  But  how  her  folks  must  be 
worrying — if  she  has  got  any!”  said  Mr.  Lap- 
ham, dismally,  rubbing  his  head. 

Mr.  Lapham  was  like  the  moon,  depending 
for  his  brightness  on  some  one  else.  But  as 
the  one  else  was  fortunately  that  shining  body, 
his  wife,  his  eclipses  w'ere  short. 

So  now  she  cheered  him  up  in  a twinkling 
by  saying,  w’hile  she  garlanded  the  rooms  with 
strings  of  apple  and  pumpkin  as  gayly  as  though 
she  were  trimming  for  a Christmas  festival, 44  So 
they  must;  but  as  it  doesn’t  do  any  good  to 
worry  about  them,  we  best  attend  to  making 
sure  that  when  they  come  to  find  her  they  won’t 
have  any  occasion  to  worry  about  the  way  we 
have  done  our  part  of  the  business.” 

“That  is  so!  that  is  so,  Polly!”  replied  her 
husband,  quite  at  rest. 

After  a long,  long  time  the  mysterious  stran- 
ger was  able  to  walk  out  of  doors;  and  then 
she  saw  for  the  first  time  the  spotted  cow,  plump 
and  sleek  now  as  any  in  the  fanner’s  herd.  At 
sight  of  her  the  girl’s  eyes  brightened  with  a 
conscious  recognition. 

44 Daisy!  Daisy!”  she  cried,  suddenly. 

44Jfot7  Moi!”  replied  the  cow,  coming  up 
and  thmsting  her  nose  through  the  fence  with 
evident  joy  and  remembrance. 

44 Yes,  yes!  It  is  coming  to  her.  She 
knows!'*  whispered  the  farmer. 

But,  alas!  this  is  all  she  44  knows.”  The 
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old  blank  look  came  back  to  the  girl’s  face. 
“I  remember  Daisy,  but  I can’t  tell  when  I 
ever  saw  her,  unless  it  was  in  the  forest,”  said 
she,  looking  about  puzzled  and  uncertain. 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  end  of  the  hopes 
of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  was  also  a relief  of 
their  fears ; for  they  had  already  discovered 
that  a great  vacuum  would  bo  made  in  their 
lives  if  this  girl,  who  had  unexpectedly  nestled 
very  closely  into  their  childless  hearts,  should 
be  taken  from  them.  And  so  at  last,  made 
confident  by  time,  they  settled  down  to  con- 
sider the  girl,  whom  they  called  Daisy,  their 
own,  almost  forgetting  she  might  be  suddenly 
taken  from  them  any  day  by  somebody  with 
better  right. 

Thus  the  years  went  on — one,  two,  three, 
four ; and,  like  the  steward  in  the  parable,  be- 
ing found  faithful  over  few  things,  they  were 
made  ruler  over  many ; for  each  of  these  pass- 
ing Octobers  brought  a little  child  of  their  own 
to  the  worthy  farmer  and  his  wife.  One,  two, 
three,  four : Bessy  and  Mary,  and  Sarah  and 
John. 

“ Polly ! Polly ! I don’t  see  any  thing  how 
ever  in  this  world  you  could  have  managed, 
with  all  this  work  and  all  these  babies,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  Daisy,”  said  Mr.  Lapham,  who, 
full  of  paternal  exultation  and  care,  in  absence 
of  other  cause,  was  ready  to  break  into  a worry 
about  what  might  have  been. 

“ Well,  it  was  for  Daisy,”  returned  Mrs.  Pol- 
ly Lapham,  rocking  the  cradle  with  her  foot  and 
mixing  bread  with  her  hands,  while  she  heard 
Bessy’s  spelling-lesson  and  showed  Mary  about 
her  patchwork. 

So  the  years  went  on  and  on.  Farmer  Lap- 
ham got  no  balder,  inasmuch  as  his  head  had 
long  been  smooth  as  a russet  apple.  His  wife 
had  taken  to  caps,  but  she  was  as  rosy  and 
round  and  cheerfhl  as  ever.  Daisy,  the  cow, 
after  becoming  the  mother  of  many  spotted 
calves  and  living  a good  cow-life,  died  at  last 
evidently  full  of  days,  and  was  buried  in  the 
orchard,  while  the  girl  Daisy  had  come  up  iuto 
a brown-eyed,  noiset/c-haired  tvoman,  with  a 
pretty  face,  kindly  temper,  and  capable  hands. 
I do  not  say  she  had  a natural  grace  of  feature 
and  manner  which  showed  her  unknown  birth 
to  he  high  and  noble,  and  that  she  made  evi- 
dent in  every  motion  her  natural  superiority  to 
the  common  life  she  was  living ; for  the  mys- 
terious is  not  always  the  romantic ; and  really, 
Daisy  came  up  to  be  just  a wholesome,  agreea- 
ble, sensible  person,  such  as  are  scattered  by 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  all  over 
the  world.  She  still  recalled  nothing  of  her 
lost  childhood  excepting  the  bending  woman 
and  the  forest;  and  these  memories  flashed 
less  and  less  often  into  her  mind — gradually 
fading  out  till  the  past  wholly  died,  and  the 
present  reigned  in  its  stead. 

Meanwhile  it  had  happened  that  the  little 
Laphams  ran  lightly  and  easily  over  the  mani- 
fold pitfalls  set  in  the  way  of  baby  humanity. 
Teething  to  them  had  been  a pleasure,  whoop- 


ing-cough a pastime,  and  the  measles  a down- 
right joke.  But  at  last  something  new  and  se- 
rious came.  First  one,  and  then  another,  until 
the  four  were  all  moaning  and  tossing  with 
pain  and  fever.  And  now  it  was  that  all  the 
fidgets  and  nervousness  of  Peter  Lapham’s 
nervous,  fidgety  nature  concentrated  itself;  and 
now  it  was  that  his  wife’s  blithe  cheerfulness 
was  all  needed. 

“ I am  free  to  admit  that  I am  not  familiar 
with  the  phases  of  this  disease,  Mrs.  Lapham. 
Its  action  is  something  decidedly  new  to  me, 
and  it  is  my  advice  and  my  choice  that  you 
consult  some  other  medical  attendant,”  said 
Dr.  Gaspill,  the  old  doctor,  whose  honesty  made 
his  pomposity  endurable. 

So  the  anxious  parents  did  what  any  other 
anxious  parents  would  have  done:  sent  to  Box- 
bury  for  another  doctor,  D/.  Gorton^-a  popu- 
lar, experienced  physician,  who  was  so  wise 
and  so  scientific,  it  was  said,  he  could  cut  yogr 
arm  off  without  your  knowing  it,  and  put  it  on 
better  than  it  was  before. 

“ What  ’do  you  think,  Doctor  ? Are  my 
children  going  to  die  ? Is  Bessy  going  to  die, 
Doctor  ?”  cried  the  father  constantly,  quite  be- 
side himself  with  grief  and  fright. 

u Oh  no,  I hope  not!”  returned  the  learned 
Doctor,  with  a Dover’s  powder  in  his  veiy  tone. 

“ The  disease  is  a species  of  typhoid  fever, 
which  is  somewhat  prevalent  in  Boxbury  this 
fall.  I have  had  several  cases  of  it,  and  have 
found  more  depends  on  nursing  than  on  medi- 
cine. The  children  are  going  to  have  plenty 
of  both,  and  we  shall  take  them  all  safely 
through,  I trust.  We  will  do  our  best.” 

And  they  certainly  did.  The  house  having 
that  convenient  habit  of  keeping  itself,  there 
was  fiothing  to  be  done  but  take  care  of  the 
sick  children;  and  Dr.  Gorton  really  seemed 
interested,  which  was  a blessing.  A blessing 
crowned  with  success,  for  after  certain  weary 
days  and  nights  the  children  were  all  on  the 
high  and  hungry  road  to  health.  But  there 
must  have  been  great  danger  of  relapse,  for  the 
Doctor  still  continued  to  come,  at  intervals  to 
ask  after  them. 

And  to  be  sure  Johnny  did  seem  to  be  left 
with  some  trouble  of  the  throat;  and  of  all 
things  in  these  mortal  bodies  throats  are  the 
most  obstinate.  Or  I don’t  know  but  it  was 
his  ears;  perhaps  it  was  Johnny’s  ears ; and 
certainly  it  would  be  a sad,  sad  pity  for  the 
child  to  lose  his  hearing.  So  Dr.  Gorton  came 
as  often  as  once  a week,  and  sometimes  when 
riding  beyond  he  called  oftener. 

One  morning  his  gray  horse  stood  at  the  gate 
longer  than  usual.  He  had  come  to  vaccinate 
the  children. 

“ One  is  never  safe  until  vaccinated  ; and  it 
is  my  theory  that  so  long  as  vaccine  matter  will 
work  in  a system  just  so  long  there  is  danger 
from  small-pox.  So  I advise  every  one  to  be 
re-vaccinated  until  no  effect  is  produced,  and  I 
would  also  repeat  the  experiment  occasionally,” 
said  Doctor  Gorton. 
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And  if  this  is  Dr,  Gorton's  theory  it  is  prob- 
ably a true  one. 

“I  think  yon  had  all  better  be  vaccinated 
with  the  children,”  continued  the  Doctor. 

“ So  we  will,  so  we  will,  Polly ! To  be  sure ! ” 
exclaimed  Polly's  husband,  in  a terrible  affright 
at  thought  of  the  peril  he  might  have  been  in 
all  his  life. 

And  so  they  were. 

“ This  is  all  your  family,  I believe  ?”  said  the 
Doctor,  looking  fixedly  at  Johnny’s  arm,  which 
was  the  last. 

If  he  had  only  cast  his  eyes  up  he  must  have 
seen  Daisy  on  the  stoop  in  full  view  of  the 
window,  washing  the  red  dasher-churn.  (Mrs. 
Laph&m  would  keep  to  the  old  ways  and  the 
old  things.  Why,  she  actually  still  cooked  her 
breakfasts  and  dinners  by  the  same  deep  fire- 
place, with  the  same  heavy  crane  and  trammels, 
though  her  neighbors  had  used  stoves  for  years 
and  years,  as  well  as  rotary  churns.)  So  it  was 
a high  up-and-down  chum  Daisy  was  washing ; 
and  the  bending  and  rising  made  a very  health- 
ful and  becoming  sort  of  gymnastics  with  a 
dish-cloth  instead  of  dumb-bells.  And  it  was 
really  a pity,  if  Dr.  Gorton  had  any  artistic  taste 
for  effect  of  attitude  and  coloring,  that  he  had 
not  just  given  his  eyelids  one  quiver  upward ; 
for  with  her  red  cheeks,  bare  white  arms,  and 
plump,  swaying  figure  Daisy  looked  as  pretty 
just  then  as  Raphael’s  Madonna  ; though,  to  be 
sure,  not  a bit  like  her.  But  it  was  not  Dr. 
Gorton’s  way  to  look  up.  Indeed  it  was  not 
likely,  so  wrapped  was  he  in  his  profession,  that 
he  even  knew  there  was  a Daisy ; only  a con- 
sciousness, probably,  of  some  sort  of  living  ma- 
chine who  had  taken  charge  of  the  children’s 
medicine  and  brought  them  water  and  broths. 

“Certainly!  certainly!  Some  folks  are  no- 
tirin'],  and  some  are  not.  Doctor  Gorton  isn’t 
like  you  or  me,  Polly,  about  seeing  what  *is 
going  on  right  under  his  nose,  as  it  were ; but 
then  he  has  looked  after  his  own  business,  and 
taken  an  uncommon  interest  in  the  children. 
But  no  wonder,  they  are  so  sweet  I don’t  sup- 
pose any  body  could  help  that.  However,  it  is 
droll  that  he  shouldn’t  think  of  Daisy  when 
she  has  always  been  here.  It  is  droll,  too,  he 
shouldn’t  have  seen  her  now  standing  right  there 
in  his  very  face  and  eyes,  as  it  were,”  chuckled 
Peter  Lapham,  when  Doctor  Gorton  had  stepped 
out  upon  the  stoop  with  his  lancet  and  virus 
after  he  had  been  made  to  see  Daisy. 

But  at  this  very  moment  the  deceitful  wretch 
was  asking  the  girl  to  marry  him,  and  actually, 
for  all  his  pretended  abstraction  and  uncon- 
sciousness, this  was  his  sole  errand  in  coming 
that  morning. 

Well,  so  he  told  his  story  and  asked  his  ques- 
tion, trying  to  put  himself  into  Daisy’s  heart 
while  he  put  his  lance  into  her  arm.  And 
Daisy  dropped  her  dumb-bells  and  blushed, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  she  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  the  “ noticing”  Peter  would  have  been. 

“ You  need  not  answer  me  to-day.  I do  not 
want  you  should,”  said  the  Doctor,  cutting  a 


slip  of  plaster  for  the  wounded  arm.  “But  I 
see  there  are  three  pots  of  flowers  on  the  win- 
dow-ledge, and  to-morrow  when  I pass  here,  if 
the  answer  is  Yes,  let  the  pot  of  daisies  bo  in  the 
middle.” 

Then  he  got  on  his  gray  horse  and  rode  away. 

The  next  morning  when  the  sun  threw  off  his 
white  bed-blankets  and  popped  open  his  great 
yellow  eye,  the  first  thing  he  looked  for  was 
the  window-ledge ; and  there — yes,  yes ! — there 
stood  the  mignonnette  at  one  end,  the  rose-gera- 
nium at  the  other,  and,  as  sure  as  daylight,  the 
daisy  in  the  middle. 

Bat  ah ! The  course  of  trne  love! 

“ We  will  have  a boiled  dinner  to-day,  and 
boil  that  tongue,”  said  Mrs.  Lapham.  And 
immediately  the  great  iron  pot  swnng  on  the 
crane  over  the  fire. 

“Well,”  said  Daisy,  to  whom  every  thing 
was  ambrosia;  “and  I will  get  the  vegeta- 
bles.” So  off  she  went  with  a tin  pail  on  her 
arm  among  the  bean-poles  and  com  rows  in  her 
pink  calico  gown  and  white  sun-bonnet. 

Presently  she  heard  the  sound  of  a hoof,  and 
though  she  happened  to  be  stooping  for  a bean- 
pod  just  then,  with  her  back  that  way,  she  saw 
under  her  arm  and  through  her  eyelashes  that 
the  horse  was  gray. 

He  didn’t  stop  then.  Well,  Dr.  Gorton  had 
a way  of  his  own ; and  perhaps  he  would  not 
call  till  it  was  time  for  him  to  look  after  the 
vaccination.  No,  probably  not.  But  then  be 
knew  already;  and  so  they  were  the  same  as 
engaged.  Daisy  flushed  and  thrilled  all  over 
at  the  thought,  and  wondered  if  every  body 
could  see  by  looking  at  her  that  something  had 
happened  since  she  went  into  the  garden.  So 
she  walked  toward  the  house  over  the  white 
clover  and  dandelions  in  the  summer  grass  al- 
most as  light  as  though  she  had  no  body  to 
carry,  in  such  a maze  of  sweet  and  wondering 
thoughts,  nntil  she  came  against  the  window- 
ledge  and  raised  her  hand  to  pick  a daisy  to 
wear  in  her  hair.  When,  lo ! the  rose-gera- 
nium stood  in  the  middle,  and  the  pot  of  daisies 
at  one  sitfe ! 

It  seemed  the  cat  (not  Jack  who  bonnded 
into  the  first  of  my  story,  but  a cat  as  like  him 
as  two  grains  of  sand),  jumping  through  the 
open  window,  overturned  the  daisies  and  the 
Doctor’s  suit  with  them.  For  when  Bessy — 
who  had  always  more  fingers  than  she  could 
employ  in  her  own  pies — picked  up  the  pot,  she 
imagined  the  tall  geranium  was  shading  it  too 
much,  and  so  reversed  their  positions. 

One  may  fancy  whether  there  was  the  true 
ambrosial  flavor  to  the  com  and  beans,  after  all, 
for  Daisy ; whether  she  felt  like  petting  the  cat ; 
and  if  the  flowers  kept  the  pink  freshness  she  ad- 
mired so  much  when  she  put  them  in  their  place. 

“Perhaps  he  will  say  something  when  he 
comes  next  time,”  she  thought,  with  a flash  of 
hope.  “But  no;  that  wouldn’t  be  like  him. 

He  won’t  1”  she  continued,  with  a flash  of  de- 
spair. 

But  worse,  he  did  not  come.  Mr.  Lapham 
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wondered,  and  Mrs.  Lapham  wondered.  To 
be  sure  there  was  Dr.  Gaspili  close  at  hand, 
who  could  perhaps  pronounce  just  as  well  on 
the  “ taking”  of  the  vaccination  ; but  it  was  so 
strange  Dr.  Gorton  should  drop  off  so  suddenly 
without  a word.  So  they  all  wondered  except- 
ing Daisy,  and  she  held  herself  responsible, 
poor  soul,  every  time  Johnny  cried  with  his 
ear,  or  any  body  spoke  as  though  the  Doctor 
wrere  negligent  or  eccentric ; while  for  her  own 
part  it  seemed  os  though  the  ninth  plague  in 
Egypt  had  settled  in  all  the  land,  even  dark- 
ness which  may  be  felt.  At  last  she  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer  alone,  and  so  she  went  to 
good,  sympathetic  Mother  Lapham — the  kind- 
ly providence  that  had  always  made  crooked 
straight,  and  rough  places  plain  for  her;  and 
the  providence,  likewise,  that  had  perceptibly 
or  imperceptibly  shaped  her  ends  heretofore. 

“ There,  now,  what  a shame ! Lucretia  de- 
serves to  be  drowned,”  she  cried.  “Lucretia” 
was  the  cat. 

And  immediately  Daisy’s  burden  lightened 
just  by  being  shared,  though  the  “ providence” 
only  pitied  without  seeming  to  see  any  way  out 
of  the  w ilderness. 

But  the  next  morning  after  breakfast  Mrs. 
Lapham  followed  her  husband  to  the  stoop. 
“Peter,”  said  she,  in  a housewifely  tone, 
“hadn’t  you  better  take  a grist  of  wheat  to 
mill  to-day?  We  are  not  quite  out,  it  is  true, 
but  there  may  be  some  delay  in  the  grinding ; 
and  it  is  well  to  be  in  time,  you  know.” 

“Certainly,  certainly,” replied  Peter.  “ You 
liked  the  grinding  of  the  mill  over  at  Riverside 
best,  you  concluded  ?” 

“Well,  I don’t*  know,  Peter.  I’ve  been 
thinking  perhaps  you  had  better  try  them  at 
Boxbury  again.  That  is  a little  farther,  to  be 
sure,  but  we  go  to  Boxbury  oftener,  and  it 
seems  more  in  our  way.  I guess  perhaps  I’d 
try  Boxbury  mill  this  time,”  said  MrB.  Lapham, 
starting  to  go  into  the  house,  and  then  coming 
back  as  though  she  had  an  after  - thought 
“Oh!  seeing  you  are  going  to  Boxbury,  sup- 
pose you  ask  Dr.  Gorton,  if  you  happen  tor  meet 
him,  to  just  step  in  and  look  at  Johnny  next 
time  he  passes  this  way.  I am  not  sure  as  he 
needs  the  wash  for  his  ear  any  longer,”  said 
she,  carelessly. 

But  her  words  were,  as  the  crafty  woman 
expected,  like  the  Fourth  of  July  fire-cracker 
at  Portland.  In  half  an  hour  the  worried  fa- 
ther had  put  up  his  wheat,  harnessed  his  horse, 
and  started  in  high  haste  for  Boxbury;  and 
before  dew-fall  Dr.  Gorton’s  gray  horse  stood 
at  the  gate  once  more. 

“ La,  now ! It  is  too  had  to  trouble  you  to 
come  on  purpose  over  this  long  road  for  such  a 
trifle ; but  that  is  just  like  one  of  Peter’s  fidg- 
ets. I dare  say  he  gave  you  to  understand  the 
boy  might  not  be  living  when  you  got  here,” 
said  Mrs.  Lapham,  with  the  same  old  merry 
sleigh-bell  jingle  in  her  voice.  “Johnny, 
dear,”  she  continued,  “ don’t  lean  on  the  win- 
dow-ledge ; I am  afraid  you  will  throw  off  the 


plants.  Don’t  you  remember  how  the  cat  over- 
turned the  pot  of  daisies  one  day — that  time 
when  your  arm  was  sore,  you  know — and  broke 
off  some  of  the  prettiest  buds ; and  how  sorry 
Daisy  was  ?” 

Dr.  Gorton  gave  a quick  look  toward  the 
ledge  and  saw  standing  there  the  three  pots, 
the  mignonnette  and  the  rose-geranium  at  the 
ends  and  the  daisies  in  the  middle.  Then  he 
gave  another  quick  look  at  Mrs.  Lapham ; but 
shtf  was  fluttering  off  to  get  a vial  for  the  ear- 
wash. 

“Daisy,”  said  she,  with  her  head  in  a cup- 
board of  old  stores,  “won’t  you  just  step  into 
the  west  room  and  bring  me  my  glasses  ? I 
think  I left  them  on  the  mantle-tree.” 

Daisy  was  folding  clothes  at  the  ironing-table, 
quite  unconscious  the  gray  horse  was  within 
any  number  of  miles.  So  she  dropped  the  sheet 
she  was  snapping  out,  and  went  without  any 
hesitation  and  with  her  sleeves  still  rolled  above 
the  red  mark  on  her  arm.  She  went  through 
the  door  hastily  without  seeing  Dr.  Gorton,  who 
stood  at  the  side*  till  he  touched  her  arm,  say- 
ing, with  professional  gravity,  “ That  is  a good 
scar;  a very  good  scar.”  Then  he  added,  in 
the  same  tone,  as  he  touched  the  pot  of  daisies 
with  the  same  finger,  “Is  it  to-morrow  still?” 

And  then  the  sun  shone  for  the  first  time  in 
a month.  And  the  sun  shone  and  the  birth 
sung  and  the  daisy  grew  pink  and  the  mignon* 
nette  and  rose-geranium  grew  fragrant ; and  so, 
after  all,  “this  earth  was”  “designed  for  heav, 
en.  * 

“ Mother,  here  are  your  glasses,”  said  John- 
ny, appearing  in  the  kitchen  presently  with  his 
eyes  as  big  and  black  as  a beetle’s  back ; “ I 
suppose  I ought  to  have  brought  them  before, 
when  Daisy  first  gived  them  to  me.  I suppose 
I ought  to ; but  the  con’ersation  was  so  in’eres’ing 
I didn’t  like  to  come  out  of  the  west  room  be- 
fore.” 

So  that  was  the  end  of  that>  or  rather  the  be- 
ginning. 

“Well,  well,  there  is  the  cow-money,  you 
know.  Just  what  old  Spot’s  calves  and  her 
cheese  and  butter  came  to.  But  that  is  all  put 
away  in  the  bank  to  Daisy’s  name,  snug  and 
tight ; and  I guess  whether  or  no  we  hadn’t 
better  let  that  be  right  on  interest,  and  not  tonch 
it  for  her  setting  out.  I’ve  got  means;  and 
Daisy  has  been  a good  girl  to  us,  just  like  our 
own,  as  it  were ; and  if  you  think  best  I guess 
we  won’t  say  any  thing  about  the  cow-money, 
only  to  give  her  np  the  bank-book  when  she 
comes  to  leave,”  said  Farmer  Lapham,  rubbing 
his  head. 

Polly  was  not  the  woman  to  object,  and  thus 
there  was  truth  in  the  story  which  floated  over 
to  Boxbury  that  Dr.  Gorton’s  wife  was  a woman 
of  property  with  money  in  the  hank. 

One  autumn  evening,  long  enough  after  all 
this,  Farmer  Lapham  hurried  into  the  kitchen 
where  his  wife  sat  peeling  peaches  for  preserv- 
ing, saying,  eagerly:  “Polly,  Polly,  step  this 
way,  won’t  you  ? There  are  some  travelers  out 
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here  that  want  to  .stop  with  us  to-night.  They 
aaked  me  if  there  was  a tavern  near  here,  and 
when  they  found  there  wasn’t  any  nearer  than 
Hosteller's  over  to  Riverside  they  seemed  so 
disappointed  that  I said  they  were  welcome  to 
stay  here  if  they  could  put  up  with  our  accom- 
modations; but  the  woman  wouldn’t  hear  to 
getting  out  of  the  chaise  till  I had  come  in  and 
asked  you.” 

“To  be  sure  we  can  keep  them  and  be  glad 
of  their  company  too,”  said  Mrs.  Lapham,  hast- 
ening out  with  ready  hospitality. 

The  strangers  were  an  elderly  couple,  quite 
in  the  Indian  Summer  of  their  lives,  social  and 
genial,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  women  were 
like  old  friends  together,  drinking  their  tea  and 
talking  about  their  children,  their  cheeses,  and 
their  cares. 

“ I want  to  know  if  you  never  ate  any  soused 
salt  salmon  1 Well  now,  I tell  you  it  is  mighty 
nice.  You  take  a salt  salmon  and  soak  it  in 
plenty  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  changing 
the  water  several  times,”  began  the  guest,  Mrs. 
Hawthorn. 

“ That  is  ma'am  all  over,”  broke  in  her  hus- 
band ; “ Ma'am  always  has  her  head  full  of  her 
recipes,  and  she  is  always  giving  somebody  one. 
The  neighbors  from  far  and  near  come  to  her 
just  as  though  she  was  the  town  cook-book.” 

Mrs.  Hawthorn  interrupted  him.  “ You  see,” 
said  she,  “ the  country  was  new  when  we  first 
went  to  Maine,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  folks 
that  moved  in  were  poor,  and  hadn't  cook-books 
or  any  other  drind  of  books,  nor  the  wherewith 
to  buy  them ; so  we  learned  to  depend  on  our- 
selves.” 

“Ma'am  depends  on  herself,  and  the  neighbors 
depend  on  her,”  broke  in  the  husband.  “But 
you  are  mistaken  in  calling  it  fifteen  years  since 
we  went  to  Maine,  ma'am.  It  is  sixteen  and 
over ; sixteen  years  to-day  since  we  lost  our  lit- 
tle Laura — sixteen  this  very  day.  Don't  you 
remember,  ma’am  ? And  we  had  been  in  Maine 
all  of  three  months  then.” 

“So  you  have  lost  one  of  your  children?” 
said  Mrs.  Lapham,  with  motherly  pity. 

“Yes;  w'e  lost  our  oldest  little  girl,”  Mrs. 
Hawthorn  commenced.  * 

“Not  by  death,  though,”  proceeded  Mr. 
Hawthorn. 

“That  is,  we  didn't  see  her  die,”  continued 
the  wife,  taking  up  the  word  before  her  hus- 
band dropped  it. 

“And  ma'am  will  think  sometimes  she  is 
alive  yet,  ” interposed  the  husband. 

“That  isn't  possible . Oh  yes!  she  is  dead; 
but  it  would  be  a kind  of  comfort  if  we  could 
have  found  her  remains  and  buried  them.” 
Mrs.  Hawthorn  was  crying  by  this  time,  and 
so  was  Mrs.  Lapham. 

“ Lost  ? lost  ? Did  she  stray  off  in  the  woods, 
and  you  never  found  her?”  asked  Farmer  Lap- 
ham, quite  ready  to  cry  with  the  women  as  soon 
as  he  understood  why.  » 

“ Yes ; she  went  after  the  cows  one  afternoon 
to  a pasture  a mile  or  so  through  the  woods 


from  the  house,  and  we  never  saw  her  again,” 
said  Mrs.  Hawthorn,  quietly  wiping  her  eyes. 
“We  never  found  any  trace  of  her.  The  bars 
were  down,  and  the  cow  out  of  the  pasture, 
and  we  never  saw  her  again  either.  The  last 
time  I saw  Laura  she  came  back  to  kiss  me 
after  she  started  for  the  cow.  I was  laying  the 
baby  in  his  cradle,  so  I didn't  look  out  after  her 
as  I generally  did.” 

“We  had  the  woods  searched  day  and  night 
for  three  wfeeks,  and  we  didn’t  give  up  looking 
for  three  years,”  interrupted  Mr.  Hawthorn. 

“ And,”  continued  his  wife,  “ we  sent  all  the 
way  to  Vermont,  where  we  came  from,  think- 
ing possibly  the  cow  might  have  strayed  back 
to  the  old  place.”  * 

“ We’ve  thought  of  Indians,  and  we've  thought 
of  bears,”  added  the  husband,  “but  we  never 
made  up  our  minds  to  any  thing.  I lie  in  my 
bed  o'  nights  on  one  side,  and  think  one  way ; 
then  I turn  over  on  the  other  side,  and  think 
right  the  other  way.  ” 

“Poor  creature!  poor  creature!”  broke  out 
Mr.  Lapham,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  coat- 
sleeve.  “ Was  the  cow  red,  spotted  with  white, 
and  did  she  answer  to  the  name  of  Daisy  ?” 

“ Yes ! " “ Why  ?”  * 1 What  do  you  know  ?” 
“Do  you  know  any  thing  about  her?”  cried 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawthorn,  in  a startled,  breath- 
less burst  of  words,  as  undivisible  as  Chang  and 
Eng. 

“Be  calm ! be  calm!”  replied  Mr.  Lapham, 
himself  as  calm  as  a leaf  in  a whirlwind.  “ Don't 
be  excited.  Polly,  bring  the  gown  and  the  pic- 
ture, won’t  you?  But  don’t  get  nervous ! don’t 
get  nervous!” 

Polly  brought  the  gown,  a faded,  tattered 
fragment,  but  fresh  and  familiar  after  sixteen 
years  to  the  yearning  eyes  of  the  mother;  and 
then  she  brought  a picture,  which  the  girl  Dai- 
sy had  painted  of  the  cow  in  childish  fashion. 

“ I should  know  that  any  where.  That  is 
the  very  cow ; her  right  horn  did  crook  just  that 
way;  and  don't  you  remember,  ma’am,  that 
cross-shaped  white  spot  on  the  creature’s  side  ?” 
said  Mr.  Hawthorn.  * 

But  the  quick  heart  of  the  mother  had  taken 
fright.  So  near  and  yet,  perhaps,  so  far ! 

“Is  my  little  Laura  living?”  she  asked, 
trembling  and  eager. 

“ Laura ! Laura ! I don’t  know  any  body  by 
that  name ; but  our  Daisy  is  living,  or  was  at 
nine  o’clock  this  morning,  when  she  drove  off 
with  her  husband  to  Boxbury.  Yes ; no  lon- 
ger ago  than  this  morning  she  sat  in  that  self- 
same chair  you  are  sitting  in  this  moment.  ” 

Then  four  people  talked  in  concert  without 
regard  for  pauses  or  grammar ; ciying  together 
over  the  unknown  perils  and  certain  sufferings 
of  the  lonely  child  in  the  great  wilderness,  as 
she  followed  the  lost  cow  farther  and  farther 
away  from  home  till  she  came  into  open  coun- 
try on  the  other  side,  and  laughing  in  joy  and 
gratitude  at  the  happy  ending  of  their  pain. 

“ Well,  well ! your  horse  is  tired,  and  I will 
just  clap  mine  into  my  old  two-seated  wagon, 
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nnd  we’ll  visit  on  the  way  over  to  Boxbury,” 
said  Peter,  directly,  starting  out  to  the  barn 
with  his  tin  lantern. 

The  road  to  Boxbury  was  never  so  long; 
and  it  was  never  so  pleasant,  for  all  the  sun  had 
been  gone  down  an  hour,  and  the  moon  lacked 
yet  an  hour  of  rising.  The  talking  and  laugh- 
ing and  crying  continued  in  intermittent  quar- 
tette till  the  katydids  along  the  way,  quite  out- 
done, held  their  breaths  to  listen. 

So  they  came  to  the  Doctor’s  house,  and  by 
the  nursery  fire  they  found  the  Doctor,  the  Doc- 
tor’s wife,  and  the  Doctor’s  baby. 

“ There,  there ! you  didn’t  expect  us  to  re- 
turn your  visit  so  soon  now,  did  you,  Daisy? 
But  yaur  mother  here  couldn't  stand  it  any  lon- 
ger  without  seeing  her  little  grand-baby  again. 
And  here  are  some  travelers  we  fell  in  with 
that  want  to  get  a place  to  stay  to-night ; some 
people  who  pretend  to  think  they  knew  you  long 
before  we  did,”  said  Farmer  Lapham,  laughing 
and  crying  in  a frenzy  of  excitement,  in  which 
his  wife  and  the  “ travelers”  joined. 

At  first  Mrs.  Hawthorn,  who  had  uncon- 
sciously expected  to  find  the  child  who  kissed 
her  good-by  so  many  evenings  before,  felt  un- 
satisfied and  half  disappointed.  But  when  she 
took  her  daughter’s  baby  in  her  arms  she  was 
assured. 

“Yes;  this  is  my  little  Laura!”  said  she, 
holding  it  fast.  “This  is  her  mouth,  and  her 
nose,  and  her  chin ; and  see  her  eyes,  father ! 
Don’t  you  see  Laura’s  eyes  right  over  again  ?” 

Then  she  looked  from  the  baby  to  its  mo- 
ther. 

“Sure  enough  she  is  Westerway  all  over,” 
she  said. 

“3/o'awi  was  a Westerway,”  thrust  in  Mr. 
Hawthorn. 

“And  certainly  she  is  a perfect  picture  of 
my  sister  Clarissa,  as  she  looked  at  her  age. 
Oh  yes!  this  is  my  Laura  come  back  again,” 
she  continued,  weeping  and  laughing,  nnd  fold- 
ing the  baby  and  her  mother  to  her  hungry 
heart. 

So  the  dead  was  alive,  and  the  lost  was  found. 
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HAYING  solicited  and  obtained  permission 
to  visit,  at  their  office,  the  Editors  of  the 
AUgmeine  Zeitung , of  Augsburg,  I took  good 
care  to  keep  my  appointment  punctually.  At 
an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon  the  train  set  me 
down  at  the  depot,  and  I started  out  to  wander, 
without  as  much  as  the  mythical  thread  of  Ari- 
adne to  guide  me,  along  alleys  more  tangled 
than  the  streets  of  Troy,  and  among  the  his- 
toric memorials  that  still  bear  their  majestic 
witness  to  a once  fabulous  opulence.  After  an 
illustrious  career  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
this  Imperial  City  has  seen  its  sceptre  depart 
forever;  and  over  its  once  populous  and  resound- 
ing marts  there  hovers  now  a tranquil  stillness. 
Where  once  the  lieutenants  of  Augustus  led  out 
beyond  the  walls  their  long  legions,  with  glit- 


tering helmet  and  cuirass ; and  where  the  gor- 
geous retinue  of  a monarch,  greater  than  ever 
ruled  in  the  Eternal  City,  moved  in  imposing 
and  solemn  grandeur  along  its  winding  streets, 
to  hold  their  august  tribunal  for  a continent, 
there  the  web-footed  tribes  hold  now  their 
noisy  musters  undisturbed.  I wandered  on, 
past  the  “Three  Moors,”  where  once  the  Fag- 
gers  gave  audience  to  spendthrift  sovereigns, 
but  where  the  traveler  now  resorts  to  taste  its 
famous,  sunny  wines  under  the  great  clock- 
tower  above  the  gate  in  its  ponderous  walls; 
past  arsenals,  and  ancient,  gloomy  palaces,  and 
long,  monotonous  fronts  of  modern  barracks; 
past  the  medieval  cathedral,  whose  jagged, 
crumbling  walls  are  the  home  of  chattering 
ravens,  but  whose  interior  is  still  resplendent 
with  the  offerings  of  a wealth  gathered  from 
the  ports  of  a world. 

At  last  I came  suddenly  npon  it,  hidden 
away  in  a labyrinthine  recess,  little  less  difficult 
to  penetrate  than  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
London  Printing-House  Square.  On  a quiet, 
grass-grown  alley  a long,  low  building  lifts  its 
modest,  gray  front  toward  the  south — it  is  the 
home  of  Germany’s  “ Great  Thunderer.” 

Passing  through  a spacious  entry-way  into 
the  large,  open,  quadrangular  court,  I found 
an  obliging  individual  who  conducted  me  at 
once  to  the  apartments  of  the  Editor-in-Chief. 

An  atmosphere  so  cheerful,  so  domestic,  so 
tranquil  pervaded  every  thing  around  me  that 
I seemed  to  myself  to  be  in  a private  residence ; 
and,  half-yielding  to  the  impression,  knocked 
on  his  door.  He  opened  it  himself,  for  he  was 
wholly  without  attendants. 

In  a twinkling  the  voices  of  both  of  ns  w'ere 
drowned  in  a fierce  chorus  from  his  little  favor- 
ites— black  terriers  and  tan,  white  spaniels  and 
black — whisking  about  our  feet  and  making  an 
extraordinary  uproar.  Presently  he  succeeded 
in  calming  them  so  that  we  could  hear  each 
other  speak.  I presented  him  my  card,  and 
was  received  with  the  most  cordial  kindness. 

uIch  bin  gekojfimen,  Herr  Redacteur , t tin” — 
here  a fresh  scurry  of  yelps  deafened  us  for  a 
moment — “«;/i — um — to  visit  your  newspaper 
establishment,  in  accordance  with  your  very 
kind  invitation.” 

“ Ja,ja  ; ich  sche.  Ein  Amerikaner.  Come 
in,  come  in,  Sir.” 

Oh,  who  shall  ever  fully  know  and  honor  the 
benevolence  of  his  brother-man  ? What  more 
noble  proof  of  it  than  the  commiseration  with 
which  two  persons  not  of  the  same  language 
regard  each  other  when  they  meet  ? How 
kindly  and  how  patiently  each  assists  the  other 
by  speaking  to  him  in  his  language! 

Thus  there  ensued  for  a moment  a running 
skirmish  at  cross-purposes : “Take  place,  Sir ; 
take  place,”  said  the  Editor,  pointing  to  a great 
arm-chair  covered  with  rich  velvet. 

“Jch  wvnsche , Mein  Herr , nur — nur — ” 

“You  are  a journalcest,  I think — a corre- 
spondent; not  true,  Sir?” 

Seeing  the  venerable  Editor  was  intent  on 
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speaking  “Englecsh,”  I quietly  abandoned 
the  benevolent  contest,  for,  like  Wellington  in 
French,  he  spoke  “ with  the  greatest  intrepidi- 
ty,” while  my  German  was  at  best  but  toil- 
some. 

The  Editor  with  whom  I was  now  conversing 
was  a person  of  stout,  short  stature ; the  mus- 
cular neck,  small  gray  eyes,  and  strong  lower 
development  of  the  head  denoting  that  he  was 
a bon- civ  ant , while  the  thoughtful  and  some- 
what misanthropic  expression  that  sat  upon  his 
full  Swabian  features  would  not  have  pointed 
him  out  as  the  author  of  the  occasional  pleas- 
ant summaries  in  the  English  column,  of  which 
I knewr  him  to  be  the  writer.  A head  equably 
and  compactly  rounded  rather  than  large  or 
prominent  at  any  point,  sparsely  covered  with 
gray  hairs,  with  a forehead  not  high  but  full, 
seemed  the  home  of  memory  and  the  analyt- 
ical faculties  rather  than  of  vigorous,  creative 
thought  in  any  department  of  activity.  He 
wore  a bright  parti-colored  dressing-gown,  rich 
as  that  of  Lusignan ; a Turkish  fez  of  crimson 
velvet,  from  the  top  of  which  sw’ung  a long 
black  tassel ; and  an  incredible  mass  of  black 
satin,  wound  about  the  neck  until  it  became 
more  formidable  than  a Prussian  regulation 
stock. 

I was  surprised  to  find  even  an  Editor-in- 
Cbief  occupying  as  a working-cabinet  such  ele- 
gant and  even  sumptuous  apartments.  There 
were  three  rooms — parlors,  I had  almost  writ- 
ten— ail  laid  with  the  choicest  Brussels  carpets, 
furnished  wjth  luxurious  sofas,  velvet-cushioned 
chairs,  mahogany  centre-tables,  book-cases  with 
richly-carved  walnut  mouldings,  busts,  engrav- 
ings, and  gems  by  the  old  masters — Cranach, 
Holbein,  and  others.  The  books  on  the  shelves 
were  numbered  by  thousands  : modem  volumes 
in  dainty  binding  ranged  above  in  fresh,  brisk 
ranks ; worm-eaten  and  dusty  tomes  o/  ancient 
lore  draw  n out  below'  in  ponderous  and  solemn 
phalanx.  The  low,  deep  recesses  of  the  case- 
ments were  the  hiding-place  of  swreet  flowers ; 
and  the  clambering  vines,  so  tenderly  trained 
and  assisted  in  their  feebleness,  bathed  the 
moms  in  a soft  green  radiance.  It  would  be 
as  vain  to  expect  stalwart  political  disquisitions 
to  issue  from  these  dreamy,  Platonic  abodes  as 
to  look  for  madrigal  poetry  to  find  a congenial 
atmosphere  in  the  grimy,  garish,  sweltering  at- 
tics of  our  American  editors. 

The  Chief  Editor  had  four  assistants,  only 
one  of  whom  occupied  the  spacious  suit  of 
room3  with  him.  After  conversing  a few  min- 
utes with  them  I suggested  that  I could  not 
allow  myself  to  withhold  them  from  their  urg- 
ent labors  (though  the  elegant  walls  were  dis- 
figured by  no  curt  and  ungracious  admonitions 
to  the  visitor),  and  that  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  to  be  permitted  to  be  a 
silent  spectator  of  the  various  stages  of  growth 
of  a complete  German  newspaper. 

They  accordingly  seated  themselves  at  their 
tables,  and  began  to  rummage  among  the  heaps 
of  letters  and  newspapers  that  lay  before  them. 
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The  veteran  Chief  seized  first  upon  a quantity 
of  letters  from  his  correspondents,  and,  lifting 
his  huge  green  spectacles  a little  higher  on  bis 
nose,  began  to  chase  back  and  forth  over  the 
scraggy  hieroglyphics,  addressing  me  now  and 
then  a question  w ithout  apparently  interrupting 
his  pursuit  in  the  least.  Now'  lie  drives  his 
creaking,  stubbed  quill  remorselessly  through  a 
too-ambitious  paragraph;  and  nowr,  after  deign- 
ing it  scarcely  a glance,  he  contemptuously 
tosses  a letter  into  the  capacious  w icker-basket 
beside  him.  “Death  loves  a shining  mark.” 
Where  young  eloquence  and  budding  sentiment 
lead  forth  with  tender  ostentation  and  pride 
the  offspring  of  metaphors*  and  apostrophes 
that  they  have  nurtured  most  anxiously,  there 
“Black  Death”  exults  in  his  richest  harvests. 
My  indignation  waxed  w arm  against  him.  Pre- 
sumptuous and  vain  man  that  thou  art,  has 
thy  little  lease  of  power  thus  emboldened  thy 
thoughts  and  steeled  thy  heart  to  wage  such 
nefarious  warfare  upon  these  defenseless  chil- 
dren of  hope ! 

In  a letter  from  Berlin  his  quick  eye  detects 
a line  that  might  cause  his  correspondent  to  be 
expelled  from  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  he 
quietly  buries  it  under  a long,  black,  obfivious 
furrow.  To  another  he  affixes  a brief  note  of 
explanation  or  total  disavowal.  A little  farther 
on  he  pauses  doubtingly  on  a quotation  from 
Lucretius,  glances  a moment  into  a thick  quarto 
within  easy  supporting  distance,  then  passes  on 
content.  In  a market  quotation  that  has  trav- 
j eled  over  the  wires  all  the  way  from  Bombay  he 
■ seizes  out  a geographical  name  that  appears  to 
violate  the  analogies  of  Brahminical  terminol- 
ogy; a brief  reference  to  a ponderous  volume 
in  Sanscrit  at  his  elbow  strengthens  his  sus- 
picions, and  he  washes  his  hands  clear  of  it 
with  a query. 

While  he  is  thus  burrowing  through  a mole- 
hill of  Diplomatic  Correspondence  and  publica- 
tions in  English  his  assistant  in  the  adjoining 
room  is  laboriously  quarrying  through  a mount- 
| ain  of  Occasional  Correspondence  and  German 
I newspapers  ; others  in  other  apartments  are  in- 
| dustriously  mining  in  the  leads  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain — of  nil  Europe,  in  fine,  except  in  those 
leads  that  would  yield  Turkish  or  Sclavonic  ores. 

| The  crude  metals  thus  obtained  they  hammer, 
and  forge,  and  purge  of  all  dross,  and  carefully 
j assay  before  they  smelt  them  into  a homogene- 
ous mass.  All  these  busy  workers  arc  what 
Confucius  modestly  called  himself,  “transmit- 
ters, not  makers,”  for  they  very  seldom  delve 
in  the  dangerous  and  unprofitable  mines  of 
f original  composition.  The  atmosphere  of  Ger- 
many is  of  a quality  so  peculiar  that  literary 
: mining  may  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
safety  and  profit ; but  in  political  shafts  there 
always  collects  a body  of  highly  inflammable 
and  destructive  gases,  which  are  liable  to  ex- 
plode without  a moment’s  warning,  and  over- 
whelm the  workmen  in  irretrievable  ruin. 

Returning  presently  from  my  cursory  survey 
I was  pained  and  dismayed  at  the  disastrous 
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discomfiture  that  had  been  wrought  among  the 
helpless  contributors.  There  were  letters  from 
Jaroff  Oamaru,  written  by  the  uncertain  flicker 
of  a rush-light ; from  Hong-Kong,  penned  by 
the  glare  of  a burning  joss ; from  Helsingfors, 
where  the  atmosphere  was  still  luminous  at  mid- 
night ; from  wherever  in  the  world  there  is  a 
German — and  where  is  there  not  one  ? — all  writ- 
ten with  laborious  accuracy,  most  of  them  fur- 
nished forth  w ith  apposite  ornaments  and  choice 
morsels  of  wisdom  from  Horace  and  Cicero,  and 
all  of  them  framed  wTith  a highly-commendable 
terseness ; yet  all,  all  consigned  without  favor  and 
without  compunction  to  the  insatiable  basket. 

I asked  the  Editor  if  his  conscience  did  not 
sometimes  reproach  him  for  the  wantonness 
with  which  he  thus  deprived  mankind  of  so 
much  valuable  advice  and  information.  He 
replied  that  it  had  ; that  he  had  often  regretted 
the  hard  necessity  that  was  imposed  npon  him ; 
that  he  was  every  day  made  aware  that  it  is  the 
inalienable  privilege  of  every  German  to  write 
and  publish  a letter ; and  that  his  countrymen 
carried  with  them  a high  sense  of  their  preroga- 
tives to  the  remotest  confines  of  the  earth.  He 
believed  they  received  as  many  a£  eighty  com- 
munications daily,  aside  from  those  relating  en- 
tirely to  business  concerns. 

Besides  these  c.ountless  stationary  contribu- 
tors they  employed  two  special  correspondents 
in  the  Austrian  camp9  in  Bohemia,  and  one  in 
the  Confederate  army  campaigning  on  the  Main ; 
but  the  latter  the  Bavarian  Prince  Charles,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  expelled,  together  with  all  his 
comrades,  detailing  one  of  his  aids  to  trans- 
mit by  telegraph  the  “ necessary  news !”  This 
was  a return  to  the  system  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, for  Suetonius  relates  that  Julius  Caesar 
appointed  a military  editor  for  the  acta  politico 
diurna  (some  interesting  fragments  of  vvhich 
Pctronius  has  preserved  in  his  “Supper  of  Tri- 
malchio”),  and  that  he  ordered  copies  of  it  to 
be  dispatched  by  couriers  to  the  provinces. 
This  was  certainly  a more  generous  undertak- 
ing than  that  of  the  Bavarian  prince.  In  his 
earlier  campaigns  Caesar  wrote  and  published 
his  own  journals,  which  have  survived  eighteen 
centuries — a destiny  certainly  not  reserved  for 
the  ephemeral  records  of  the  war  of  186G.  In 
the  modem  instance,  as  in  the  ancient,  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  detriment  suffered,  but 
a benefit  gained*  by  the  substitution  of  a mili- 
tary for  a civilian  journalist,  for  the  dispatches 
of  both  wrere  equally  laconic,  while  those  of  the 
former  narrated  events  with  military  accuracy. 

A German  correspondent  who  witnessed  the 
great  battle  of  Custozza  spurred  back  to  Verona 
in  furious  haste,  took  down  his  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Schiller,  seated  himself  among  his  lexi- 
cons, furbished  his  dusty  spectacles,  and  then 
covered  a large  page  of  foolscap  with  a history 
of  the  battle,  which  he  prefaced  with  an  admi- 
rable quotation  from  “The  Robbers,”  and  illus- 
trated by  two  instructive  references  to  Grotius’s 
work  on  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace.  The 
modern  German,  like  the  ancient  Roman,  study- 


ing the  idiom  of  camps,  abhors  prolixity;  but 
what  should  we  say  if  Caesar  had  introduced  his 
concise  description  of  his  battle  with  the  Nervii, 
and  embellished  a number  of  passages  in  it,  with 
elegant  extracts  from  “Antigone”  or  “Prome- 
theus Unbound  ?”  Conceive  him  ntaking  a de- 
structive onslaught  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Se- 
quani  with  a quotation  from  Alcaus ! 

After  lingering  a short  time  among  the  Edi- 
tors I proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
foreman,  through  the  light,  airy  rooms  in  which 
the  compositors  were  at  work.  There  were  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  persons,  many  of  them 
small  boys,  ranged  before  a series  of  elevated 
desks,  sloping  toward  them,  and  partitioned  into 
a great  number  of  minute  compartments.  The 
number  of  these  compartments  is  necessarily 
great,  since  the  erudite  editors  and  correspond- 
ents, whose  compositions  the  printer  must -fol- 
low as  scrupulously  as  an  ancient  Jewish  copy- 
ist his  manuscript,  pillage  all  languages  and  en- 
rich their  own  with  its  spoils*  In  one  scries  of 
them  are  the  German  letters ; in  another,  the 
Latin ; in  another,  the  Greek ; in  another,  the 
Cyril ; while  others  contain  single  letters  or  sym- 
bols from  the  French,  Italian,  Swedish,  Dutch, 
and  numerous  others.  Over  all  this  grimy  mo- 
saic of  tongues  hover  his  busy  fingers,  choosing 
with  incredible  rapidity  here  one  piece,  another 
there,  and  shaping  them  into  words,  some  of 
which  speak  to  him  in  familiar  accents,  while 
others  utter  only  a vacuous  myth.  Poor,  pa- 
tient, plodding  printer — groping,  guessing,  com- 
paring, earnestly  anxious  to  know  the  mind  of 
the  master  whom  he  serves,  but  who  often  ad- 
dresses him  not  only  in  a foreign  idiom,  but  so 
crudely  and  so  uncouthlv  in  his  own  that  his 
serv  ile  understanding  can  not  follow' — who  oft- 
ener  maligned,  who  more  conscientious  than  the 
German  compositor  ? 

Although  they  were  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  daylight,  a large  proportion  of  them 
had  seriously  impaired  their  vision.  Whether 
induced  by  neglect  of  sanitary  requirements  and 
excessive  use  of  acid  vegetable  diet  (w  hich  is 
most  probable),  or  by  close  application  to  a vi- 
cious alphabet,  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmology 
among  South  German  printers  (which  is  much 
more  universal  than  in  Prussia)  is  a subject  of 
serious  concern  to  their  physicians  and  philan- 
thropists. The  appearance  of  so  large  a num- 
ber of  young  boys  and  youths,  w'ith  the  full, 
round,  and  almost  colorless  faces  so  peculiar 
to  German  apprentices,  disfigured  by  their  un- 
couthly-large  green  goggles  or^pectacles,  would 
have  been  highly  grotesque  if  it  had  been  less 
melancholy.  Five  full  years  these  mere  chil- 
dren must  plod  through  this  irksome  and  cease- 
less drudgery — for  the  German  compositor  not 
less  than  the  American  knows  little  of  Sunday 
— before  they  are  released  from  the  restraints 
of  apprenticeship ; and  when  this  long  proba- 
tion has  at  last  passed  away  it  often  leaves  them 
with  an  eyesight  incurabhr  impaired.  But  they 
can  not  escape  even  then  from  bondage,  for  they 
are  dependent  on  their  daily  toil  for  the  merest 
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sustenance,  and  it  is  too  late  to  turn  back  and 
devote  another  sixth  part  of  a lifetime  to  the 
mastery  of  another  handicraft.  There  is  no 
avenue  of  escape  hut  that  which  conducts  to 
the  New  World ; and  that,  unhappily,  is  too 
often  hopelessly  closed  by  the  very  poverty  it 
alone  could  alleviate.  Such  is  the  endless 
round  of  servitude  trodden  by  the  laborer  of 
the  Old  World,  even  though  employed  by  the 
noblest  of  human  inventions.  And  yet  these 
compositors  were  laboring  cheerfully  and  with- 
out complaint;  and  I saw  pale-faced  boys, 
bending  over  their  dingy  desks,  cast  occasional 
glances  of  quiet  enjoyment  upon  the  little  vases 
of  flowers  in  their  windows.  Singular  blending 
of  adornment  and  ugliness ! 

Having  now  visited  the  principal  departments 
of  the  building  I returned  to  the  rooms  of  one 
of  the  younger  editors,  who  gave  me  the  com- 
plete 44  history  of  a German  newspaper.*’ 

The  editor  sips  his  black  coffee  or  chocolate 
quite  early,  and  arrives  in  his  work-room  near- 
ly as  soon  as  his  inferiors.  During  the  fore- 
noon he  employs  himself  first  in  reading  the 
44  proqfs”  of  the  evening  edition,  already  once 
read  by  the  44  Reader,”  then  in  the  manner 
above  described.  The  evening  edition  goes  to 
press  on  the  “inside”  about  ten  o’clock,  and 
when  the  completed  impressions  begin  to  ap- 
pear, about  two  hours  later,  the  editor’s  forenoon 
tasks  are  ended,  and  he  takes  a copy  of  the  pa- 
per, still  dank  and  reeking,  to  peruse  while  seat- 
ed “ to  respite  his  day-labor  with  repast.”  lie 
has  already  acquired  a vigorousness  of  appetite 
which  his  American  contemporary  does  not  at- 
tain till  several  hours  later,  and  partakes  of  a 
very  leisurely  and  substantial  dinner,  followed 
by  a number  of  schoppens  of  Munich’s  best  brew- 
ing, or,  perhaps,  a half-flask  of  Johannisberger. 
The  labors  of  the  afternoon  are  a repetition  of 
those  of  the  forenoon,  and  sunset  finds  them 
nearly  completed,  and  the  paper  for  the  next 
morning  mostly  in  type  and  ready  for  the  press, 
while  its  great  contemporary  of  London  still 
lingers  one -half  in  the  inkstand.  While  the 
44  Great  Thunderer”  of  Germany  composes  him- 
self and  enjoys  a night’s  placid  repose,  his  En- 
glish brother  keeps  up  through  the  whole  night 
his  growls  and  his  grumbles. 

Nightfall,  then,  brings  relief  to  most  of  the 
tired  laborers,  whether  with  head  or  with  hand, 
and  the  profound  rural  stillness  that  settles 
down  upon  what  was  so  lately  a whole  busy 
community  of  itself  is  broken  only  by  the  slow', 
measured  tread  of  the  watchman,  moving  back 
and  forth  through  the  deserted  room,  lighted 
only  by  a dim  taper.  Presently  the  solitary 
editor  who  remains  daring  the  night,  unless  he 
be  absorbed  in  the  latest  romance  by  Auerbach, 
or  unless  he  choose  to  write — and  he  generally 
does  not — turns  his  light  low  and  bestows  him- 
self in  his  luxurious  couch;  and  if  a faithful 
comj>ositor  still  lingers,  employed  upon  a brief 
dispatch  from  Berlinjas  soon  as  it  is  completed 
he  follows  the  comfortable  example  of  his  su- 
perior. If  a late  dispatch  arrives  from  Paris,  an- 


nouncing the  *4  formation  of  an  alliance  between 
their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia”  (for  many  months  after  the 
battle  of  Sadowa  had  disturbed  that  “balance 
of  power”  to  preserve  which,  French  catechisms 
teach,  is  the  chief  end  of  man,  the  German  press 
was  kept  strenuously  occupied  in  disproving  the 
Continental  alliances  discovered  or  invented  by 
the  imaginative  Parisians),  the  editor  rouses 
himself  in  his  chemise  de  nuit , reclines  in  the 
attitude  coveted  by  inveterate  novel  - readers, 
gazes  dreamily  on  the  jumbled  and  sometimes 
hopelessly-meaninglcss  words  before  him,  reads 
them  forward  and  then  backward,  as  they  did 
the  Delphian  oracles,  conjectures,  expurgates, 
and  punctuates  until  they  assume  at  least  a 
constructive  meaning,  then  sqnds  them  to  a 
trusty  compositor.  After  three  o’clock  nothing 
farther  can  be  introduced  into  the  morning 
edition,  and  the  editor’s  slumbers  are  thence- 
forth undisturbed. 

At  early  cock-crow  the  44  forms”  are  arranged, 
without  stefcotyping,  and  set  in  the  main  cen- 
tral cylinders,  which  are  then  put  in  motion. 
The  great,  sepulchral  press-room,  hitherto  so 
noiseless,  now  speedily  becomes  “distraught 
with  noise.”  What  a weird,  Plutonic,  diabol- 
ical thing  it  seems — that  black -looking,  articu- 
late monster — wheezing,  rumbling,  elanking  on 
in  the  cavernous  gloom  ; swallowing  down  bale 
after  bale  into  its  insatiable  maw,  and  flapping 
off  its  wide,  steel -ribbed  pinions  the  fleecy 
sheets ! What  demoniacal  business  or  sorcery 
manufacture  is  prosecuted  here?  Is  it  an 
abode  of  wizards  and  goblins,  or  is  it  a labo- 
ratory of  infernal  alchemists?  Near  by  the 
glowing  furnace  flings  a bright  glare  over  the 
faces  of  the  workmen ; the  .engines  hiss  and 
quiver  under  their  own  superfluous  strength ; 
the  sooty  workmen  move  hither  and  thither, 
carrying  bales  of  paper,  ns  if,  like  fell  ministers, 
they  sought  by  votive  offerings  to  propitiate 
this  paper-devouring  Moloch. 

These  are  the  habitations  of  darkness  from 
which  the  white- winged  messengers  fly  forth 
on  their  mission  of  light ; this,  rather,  is  the 
Vulcan  smithy  where  the  44  Great  Thunderer” 
of  Germany  forges  his  bolts. 

Such  is  a brief  narrative  of  my  visit  to  the 
home  of  this  village  Wellblatt — this  village  ora- 
cle, to  whose  classic  utterances  all  Bavaria,  all 
Germany,  all  the  Continent,  pay  such  profound 
deference.  More  than  any  of  its  German  con- 
temporaries, more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  it 
is  at  once  the  workmanship  and  noble  monu- 
ment of  a single  man,  John  Frederick  Cotta ; 
the  outgrowth  of  a single  great  thought,  fol- 
lowed with  an  unwavering  fidelity  to  which,  in 
the  political  sphere,  the  history  of  too-aimless 
Germany  records  few  parallels.  A man  of  in- 
corruptible integrity,  great  learning,  accurate, 
reticent,  and  an  utter  contemner  of  the  court- 
seeking and  sycophancy  of  his  time,  Mr.  Cotta 
saw  with  pain  the  press  of  his  Fatherland  en- 
thralled in  abject  vassalage,  sloth,  and  scurrili- 
ty, whispering  with  hated  breath  the  permit- 
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ted  chronicles  and  scandal  of  fifty  courts,  and 
absolutely  devoid  of  political  intelligence  not 
copied  from  the  Moniteur , and  he  determined 
to  rescue  it  from  a servility  so  ignominious. 

In  1798  he,  together  with  a kindred  spirit, 
established  this  journal,  and  in  the  first  issue 
announced  that  it  would  be  the  mouth-piece  of 
none  but  himself  and  his  correspondents.  For 
a creed  he  proclaimed  the  great  word,  facts — 
facts — facts.  Germany  was  astonished  and  in- 
credulous, and  the  courts  set  all  their  snares  to 
entrap  him.  His  name  was  mentioned  with 
scoffing  not  unmixed  with  concern,  but  an  un- 
broken silence  was  his  only  retort.  This  al- 
most divine  patience  and  silence  under  reproach 
and  injury  were  something  so  unusual  among 
his  too -passionate  countrymen  that  they  at- 
tracted curiosity,  and,  eventually,  that  admira- 
tion that  is  never  denied  to  conscious  strength. 
No  word  was  suffered  to  appear  in  his  columns 
that  had  not  previously  received  his  personal 
scrutiny.  Every  thing  scandalous,  trivial,  or 
dogmatical  he  expurgated  so  rigidly,  and  every 
one  who  furnished  him  accurate  and  sententious 
descriptions — if  it  were  only  five  lines — of  what 
he  himself  had  seen  or  learned  from  the  most 
unimpeachable  witnesses  he  remunerated  so 
generously,  that  he  not  only  eluded  all  the 
stratagems«of  the  courts  and  the  espionage  of 
the  police,  but  surrounded  himself  gradually 
with  mpny  friends  in  every  station.  The 
princes  and  princelings,  seeing  he  did  not  come 
to  them,  and  that  his  proclamations  were  rapid- 
ly becoming  more  weighty  than  their  own,  fol- 
lowed the  prudent  example  of  Mohammed  and 
went  to  him.  Five  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  paper  the  remote  Pasha  of  Egypt  for- 
warded him  semi-official  communications,  to- 
gether with  a respectful  solicitation  for  inser- 
tion. Early  in  the  century  the  French  court 
was  the  only  one  that  maintained  an  official  or- 
gan; but  from  1818  to  1820  this  paper  sup- 
planted even  the  Moniteur.  No  cabinet  in  Eu- 
rope could  claim  its  columns  exclusively  as  its 
own ; nor  was  there  one  but  was  fain  to  seek 
at  times  their  now  powerful  assistance.  But  a 
triumph  far  more  gratifying  to  their  owner  than 
this  conquest  of  kings  was  that  of  the  great 
names  of  Goethe,  Humboldt,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  others,  all  of  whom,  in  speaking  through 
them  to  their  countrymen,  thought  themselves 
not  less  honored  than  honoring. 

Many  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Cotta  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  journal  he  had 
built  up  with  such  incredible  labor  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  Continental  journalism ; and 
what  was  greatly  better,  he  could  affirm  that  it 
was  the  voice  of  his  beloved  Germany,  while 
its  only  great  rival  was  the  voice  of  the  king 
who  “ruled  the  hour” — to-day  Louis  XVI.,  to- 
morrow Robespierre.  As  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed he  could  say,  truthfully  and  with  noble 
pride,  that  his  example  had  contributed  more 
than  the  wars  of  Bonaparte  to  vindicate  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  his  Fatherland.  The 
poet  Goethe,  though  a citizen  of  an  inconsid- 


erable town,  compassed  the  sublime  thought  of 
a universal  literature ; but  Cotta,  with  a truer 
perception  of  human  possibilities,  created  a 
fountain  of  German  liberty  and  German  con- 
cord more  copious,  if  less  inexhaustible,  than 
the  poet’s  own  august  memory. 

When  Goethe  approached  his  final  hour  he 
could  nominate  no  follower  to  continue  his  sub- 
lime labor,  and  his  works  were  his  only  though 
sufficient  successor;  but  when  Cotta  passed 
away  from  his  labors,  that  must  be  renewed 
day  by  day,  would  they  not  go  down  with  him 
into  the  grave  ? No ; for  a work  so  beneficent 
is  self-perpetuating,  and  imperiously  summons 
a pupil  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  master. 
The  dim,  glazing  eyes  of  the  dying  Cetta  still 
traced  the  familiar  lines,  and  his  stiffening  fin- 
gers still  guided  the  correcting  pen,  even  though 
it  were  grasped  in  the  hand  of  another. 

No,  the  labor  of  his  hands  has  not  perished ; 
neither  have  those  hands,  though  turned  to  si- 
lent dust,  ceased  to  guide  it  onward.  In  a 
land  always  torn  with  intestine  feuds,  always 
groping  in  search  of  an  unknown  good,  it  has 
moved  tranquilly  on  amidst  the  wrecks  of  bro- 
ken monarchies,  unshaken  by  the  brunts  of  rev- 
olution, unmoved  by  the  menaces  of  monarchs, 
unawed  by  the  approach  of  contending  armies ; 
never  threatening,  never  desponding ; yet  more 
eloquent  than  all  the  clamorous  partisans  around 
it,  more  eloquent  than  all  the  imperious  oracles 
of  courts. 

“It  is  the  voice  <Sf  a god”  is  no  longer  the 
idolatrous  acclamation  of  the  multitudes ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  when  a monarch’s  voice  is 
heard  speaking  through  that  which  the  people 
have  consecrated  to  liberty,  it  renders  it  fatally 
! and  forever  odious.  He  who  speaks  the  king’s 
i words  is  soon  fain  to  eat  the  king’s  bread.  In 
those  sleepless  outposts  of  German  liberty,  the 
book-stalls,  the  voice  of  the  dead  Cotta  still 
speaks ; but  the  voice  of  the  living  king  is  not 
heard  there.  No  news-vender  offers  you  the 
king’s  paper. 

I will  throw  together  here  a few  miscellane- 
ous comparative  statistics  possessing  general 
interest  to  journalists.  It  would  appear  that 
newspaper  labors  are  better  remunerated  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany,  and  in  a high- 
er ratio  than  exists  between  other  employments. 
Thus,  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  AUgemeinc  Z&i- 
tung  receives  a salary  of  only  $998  a year. 
While  a first-rate  Berlin  editor  receives  from 
$1500  to  $2000  per  year,  the  Prussian  embas- 
sador in  London  receives  $29,400 ; but  a New 
York  editor  receives  from  $1500  to  $5000, 
while  our  embassador  in  London  has  a salary 
of  only  $17,000.  Correspondents  of  the  Allgc- 
meine  Zeitung  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3  50  a 
page  (as  large  os  that  of  the  Nation) ; in  Vi- 
enna, ten  florins  ($4  90)  a letter,  and  twenty- 
five  florins  for  a feuilleton.  European  corre- 
spondents of  New  York  first-rate  journals  re- 
ceive $10  in  gold  for  a letter  of  about  the  same 
length,  while  our  war-correspondents  were  paid 
from  $30  to  $G0  a week,  whether  they  wTOte 
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little  or  much.  The  expenses  of  the  Albje - 
meine  Zeitung  in  1866  for  correspondence  were 
$14,400 ; the  Herald  asserted,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  that  it  had  sixty  correspondents,  who,  at 
the  moderate  average  of  $35  a week,  would  re- 
ceive $109,200  a year.  Joumqyinen  composi- 
tors on  the  Augsburg  daily  receive  only  ten  kreut- 
zers  (6 1 cents)  a thousand  ems  ; in  the  United 
States,  from  40  to  60  cents.  Notwithstanding 
this  cheapness  of  labor  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
costs  its  readers  the  same  per  day  (four  cents) 
that  the  Herald  and  Times  do,  though  both  its 
editions  contain  less  reading  matter  than  the 
Times.  It  has  only  five  editors  and  no  report- 
ers, while  the  Herald  has  forty-eight  on  its  staff 
(I  say  nothing  as  to  the  comparative  quality  of 
matter  produced).  It  has  two  presses,  which 
cost,  one  $4000,  the  other  $2000  ; some  of  the 
New  York  dailies  have  three  or  four,  costing 
$15,000  to  $25,000  each.  Its  largest  press 
prints  7500  copies  an  hour ; those  of  the  Herald 
12,000  to  15,000.  Its  receipts  for  subscription 
in  1866  were  $57,000 ; those  of  the  Herald  (at 
$14  a year)  $1,330,000  for  the  daily  alone. 
The  Albfemeine  Zeitung  establishment  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  publish- 
ing houses  in  Germany,  yet  all  the  presses,  both 
for  books  and  the  paper,  are  propelled  by  an 
engine  of  six-horse  power.  In  the  great  cellars 
of  the  Messrs.  Harper  there  are  presses  driven 
by  an  engine  of  125  horse-power. 

The  characteristics  of  German  editorials  are 
the  same,  in  general,  that  mark  the  literature 
of  the  country.  The  Horatian  maxim  which 
teaches  that  “knowledge  is  both  the  founda- 
tion and  the  source  of  correct  writing”  is  not 
less  reverently  obeyed  by  the  ambitious  feuille- 
tonist than  by  Kant  or  Schclling  ; and  the  Cic- 
eronian advice  to  the  young  orator  first  to  ac- 
quire words,  and  afterward  thoughts,  effects  no 
lodgment  in  the  earnest  spirit  of  either.  “Fine 
writing,”  therefore,  which  is  only  a modem  par- 
aphrase for  Hamlet’s  “words,  words,  words,” 
or  words  for  the  sake  of  words,  finds  no  place 
in  an  editor’s  ambition ; nor  can  he  even  find 
examples  of  it  in  his  language,  except  in  po- 
etry. 'There  is  a specios  of  diplomacy  some- 
times practiced  in  our  American  law-courts 
called  “speaking  against  time,”  known  also  to 
thriftless  collegians  on  examination-day,  under 
a slightly-modified  form,  as  “ mouthing,”  which 
is  also  not  unknown  to  journalists  of  slender  in- 
tellectual resources,  when  they  sit  before  a vac- 
uous, yawning  page  that  must  be  filled.  This 
is  a device  having  its  origin  in  a peculiarly  An- 
glo-American combination  of  insincerity  and 
fertility  of  invention  ; and  to  the  less  ingenious 
but  more  conscientious  German  is  wholly  un- 
known, for  he  is  always  greatly  in  earnest,  even 
though  the  topic  of  which  he  is  treating  be  one 
not  more  inspiring  than  the  description  of  “a 
mass  of  fused  flint  found  in  a hay-stack  struck 
by  lightning.” 

If  a German  editof  has  no  original  thoughts 
to  offer  his  readers — and  it  is  very  rare  that  he 
has  none — he  by  no  means  disdains  to  allow 


Aristotle,  or  Scaligcr,  or  Grotius,  or  Jean  Paul 
to  speak  in  his  stead  ; nay,  so  great  is  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  nature,  and  so  honorable  his 
sense  of  merit,  that  he  often  permits  them  to 
speak  so  frequently  that  neither  himself  nor  his 
subject  can  be  heard  to  utter  any  thing  in  their 
own  behalf.  “Wonderful  erudition,  but  no 
logic,”  as  the  philosopher  Cousin  once  remark- 
ed of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  If  you  will  but 
give  a Vienna  feuilletonist  leisure  he  will  array 
a subject  so  humble  as  that  of  city  drainage  in 
apparel  of  the  most  faultless  texture  and  ele- 
gance ; but  it  may  wear  them  as  confusedly  and 
as  unseemly  as  a Yankton  chieftain  his  mag- 
nificent medley  of  civilized  raiment.  Into  his 
short  newspaper-woof  he  will  weave  more  gold- 
en threads  and  shreds  of  “sky-tinetnred  grain” 
than  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  sacred 
coronation-robe  of  St.  Stephen ; but  all  these 
beautiful  tints  may  not  group  themselves  into  a 
single  known  combination.  He  never  requires 
lire  audience  to  look  into  a camera  obscura ; but 
h<*  frequently  invites  them  to  gaze  into  a ka- 
leidoscope. 

One  of  the  most  salient  features  in  the  meth- 
ods of  the  German  editor  is  the  feebleness  and 
indecision  with  which  he  generalizes  from  the 
transactions  in  which  he  is  mingling,  in  order 
to  turn  the  current  of  the  time  upon  the  wheels 
of  thought.  With  two  occurrences  before  him, 
the  searching  and  vigorous  intuition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  instinctively  seizes  out  of  them  a 
prophecy  or  a formula  for  his  future  guidance  ; 
but  the  dreamy  and  skeptical  German,  mis- 
trusting his  ability  to  cast  the  horoscope  of 
coming  events,  applies  himself  instead  to  as- 
certain whether  the  occurrences  actually  took 
place.  Brooks  has  somewhere  said  quite  cor- 
rectly that  the  most  exalted  attribute  of  the 
philosophical  historian  (which  the  journalist 
should  be)  is  the  imagination — tljc  historical  im- 
agination, he  happily  terms  it — which  gives  him 
power  to  summon  from  the  dust  long-buried 
generations,  reclothe  them  with  the  tissues,  and 
revivify  them  with  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
hates,  the  ambitions  they  carried  down  with 
them  into  the  grave.  This  endowment,  which 
is  thus  potent  over  the  dominion  of  the  dead,  is 
alone  equal  to  the  daily  conflict  with  the  living, 
for  it  alone  obeys  an  inspiration  higher  than 
that  of  short-sighted  passion ; it  alone  marches 
with  the  “ increasing  purpose”  that  “ through 
the  ages  runs.”  When  exercised  upon  current 
events  this  historical  imagination  becomes  in- 
tuition into  their  relations  and  perception  of 
their  widest  import.  This  clairvoyant  insight 
into  the  genius  of  his  time,  iuto  that  which  day 
by  day  goes  on  around  him,  is  withheld  from 
the  editor  of  Germany.  It  was  their  sympa- 
thies rather  than  their  intuitions  that  made  the 
German  press  prophesy  good  to  the  anti-slavery 
North,  while  the  English  prophesied  calamity. 
In  their  own  concerns,  and  specially  where  they 
involve  them  in  the  tortuous  statesmanship  of 
the  Continent,  where  sympathies  lead  continu- 
ally astray,  and  where  only  intuition  is  tn;si- 
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worthy,  the  German  press  manifests  often  the 
most  lamentable  shortsightedness. 

The  imaginative  Frenchman  and  the  English- 
man schooled  in  the  craft  of  state  always  seek 
first  the  connections  of  the  present  with  the 
future,  but  the  German  first  with  the  past ; 
hence  the  press  of  the  former  hold  that  of  the 
latter  in  a perpetual  bondage.  The  German 
editor  feigns  to  hold  the  “ conjectural  politics” 
of  his  western  neighbors  in  philosophic  con- 
tempt ; yet  when  their  seers  take  their  Btation 
to  watch  for  omens  in  the  perturbed  sky  of 
Europe  he  never  fails  to  be  present,  and  scans 
them  with  an  intensity  of  curiosity  that  is  a 
tacit  confession  of  the  shortness  of  his  own  fore- 
cast. If,  when  the  earth  is  giving  premonitions 
of  disruption,  and  the  low,  sullen  mutterings 
of  the  approaching  earthquake  are  heard  at  in- 
tervals, the  journalists  on  the  Seine  and  on  the 
Thames  (as  the  German  sarcasm  is)  are  some- 
times capable  of  hearing  the  grass  grow,  their 
contemporaries  on  the  Spree  and  on  the  Dan- 
ube often,  fatally  often,  hear  nothing  whatever 
until  the  earth  yawns  along  the  Rhine  and 
swallows  down  a German  province.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  sometimes  harass  themselves 
with  an  undefinable  terror,  and  predict  a throng 
of  improbable  calamities,  with  whose  imaginary 
ordeals  they  are  so  distraught  that  when  the 
genuine  catastrophe  comes  it  finds  them  unpre- 
pared, and  overwhelms  them  with  unresisted 
violence. 

This  routinism  and  this  very  incredulity  it  is 
that  makes  the  German  press,  in  the  crises  of 
history,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  the  most 
untrustworthy  of  the  Continent.  During  the 
tranquil  leisure  of  peace  the  kindly  soil  of  Ger- 
many produces  the  most  fragrant  and  the  most 
copious  abundance  of  the  roses  of  Truth  ; but  | 
in  the  disturbed  epochs  of  revolution  it  yields 
also  the  most  noxious  harvests  of  the  nettles  of 
Uncertainty.  With  the  German,  truth  is  the 
growth  only  of  toilsome  comparison  and  anal- 
ysis, for  he  lacks  the  Anglo-Saxon’s  searching 
penetration,  which  adjusts  conflicting  probabil- 
ities at  the  moment,  and  from  internal  evidence 
alone.  During  the  short  war  of  1866  the  South 
German  and  Austrian  press  w as  inundated  with 
false  history ; the  comparative  amount  of  truth 
in  the  published  telegraphic  reports  sunk  even 
below  that  of  the  marvelous  bulletins  that  were 
written  along  the  Potomac  and  the  Chickahom- 
iny  in  the  early,  credulous  days  of  the  rebellion. 
There  were  no  amazing  and  magnificent  inven- 
tions, as  among  us ; but  lean,  bald,  official  false- 
hoods day  after  day  persisted  in.  The  unhap- 
py editors  published  every  thing,  the  chaff  with 
the  w’heat,  in  sheer  desperation,  for  there  was 
no  leisure  to  winnow  it;  but  they  published 
also  an  incredible  daily  edition  of  interrogation 
points — such  editions  as  were  never  read  be- 
fore or  since  in  any  well-informed  community. 
None  is  more  conscientious  and  truthful  than 
the  German  editor ; neither  is  any,  alas ! more 
incapable  of  instantly  branding  falsehood  on  its 
brazen  front. 


During  those  few  fearful  weeks  when  the 
“Black  Eagle**  flapped  his  exulting  wings  over 
Bohemia,  and  Germany  was  convulsed  as  it  had 
not  been  since  Waterloo,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  pitiable  than  the  German  press, 
groping  amidst  the  surging  and  raging  of  the 
battle  like  the  blind  Ajax,  and  crying  out  for 
light ! Around  a little  window  in  Munich  there 
gathered  nightly  a multitude  with  pale,  care- 
worn faces,  waiting  for  the  official  dole  of 
“necessary  news;”  far  off  beside  the  Main 
their  sons  and  brothers  lay  already  in  their 
“cold  and  bloody  shrouds,”  or  fled  with  a trai- 
tor prince  in  ignominious  retreat,  while  each 
day  brought  the  fierce  Prussians  a day’s  long 
march  nearer  Munich ; yet  each  day  the  official 
journal  gave  them  the  poor,  stale  lie,  “No  more 
battles  at  the  front,”  and  they  turned  away 
with  sickened  hearts!  Could  the  blind  lead 
the  blind  ? 

But  while  we  can  but  commiserate  those  who 
are  dependent  on  them  for  information  from  the 
battle-field,  the  voice  of  reproach  should  not  be 
uttered  too  harshly  against  the  official  editors, 
for  they,  together  with  all  others,  tread  a thorny 
road.  In  many  respects  the  government  of 
Prussia  is  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive 
of  Europe ; but  it  has  not  emancipated  itself 
from  that  medieval  suspicion  and  apprehension 
of  a free  thought,  going  forth  daily  on  a mission 
to  the  people,  that  would  smother  every  voice 
that  presumes  to  utter  a word  of  opposition  or 
of  warning.  The  press  regulations  in  Prussia, 

Austria,  and  Bavaria  are  equally  cumbersome 
and  monstrous ; but  w'liile  in  Prussia  they  are 
executed  with  unsparing  severity  to  the  ex- 
tremest  article,  the  governments  of  Austria 
and  Bavaria  frequently  allow'  them  to  be  trans- 
gressed and  defied  with  impunity. 

In  Prussia  the  government  assessor  enters 
the  newspaper  bureau  unannounced,  gathers 
together  all  the  copies  of  the  paper  that  he  can 
any  where  ferret  out,  affixes  to  them  the  royal 
government  stamp,  and  repeats  this  proceeding 
on  successive  days  until  he  is  satisfied  he  has 
stamped  the  largest  number  issued  on  any  sin- 
gle day,  and  on  this  number  assesses  the  daily 
stamp-tax  for  the  ensuing  four  months,  during 
which  time  the  proprietors  are  secure  from  his 
molestations.  In  Austria  the  corresponding  of- 
ficer employs  much  the  same  unceremonious 
thoroughness  in  the  assessment,  but  the  taxes 
thus  imposed  are  less  burdensome,  and  ore  less 
rigorously  exacted. 

In  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria  alike  the 
police-officers  search  suspected  dwellings  with- 
out a warrant,  confiscate  and  carry  away  ob- 
noxious papers,  and  on  their  testimony  alone 
imprison,  mulct,  or  banish  as  a public  male- 
factor a subject  whose  greatest  offense  perhaps 
was  an  unguarded  utterance  touching  the  sacred 
person  of  the  monarch  ; or,  if  he  w ill  accept  de- 
basement as  the  price  of  liberty,  they  suffer  him 
to  roam  His  Majesty’s  dominions  at  pleasure, 
but  voiceless.  In  Prussia  alone  have  I known 
such  an  interdict  enforced  with  such  minuteness 
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of  interpretation  that  a subject  who  had  given 
his  parole  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  viola- 
ting it  by  frequenting  a public  assembly,  and 
thus,  by  the  eloquence  of  his  presence,  exhort- 
ing the  populace  to  sedition!  The  mere  sug- 
gestion of  a potentate  so  inconsiderable  thut 
one  may  stride  over  his  dominions  in  an  hour 
is  sufficient  to  procure  the  banishment  of  an 
Austrian  subject  from  Austria  for  libel  of  his 
person  or  attributes  ; but  in  Prussia  alone  have 
I witnessed  the  amazing  spectacle  of  a court, 
composed  in  part  of  gray-huired  men,  publicly 
condemning  an  edition  of  the  AUgtmtine  Zci- 
ttmg  to  be  burned  with  fire  for  traducing  their 
sovereign ! 

The  Prussian  police-officers  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  suspicious  and  oppressive ; those  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria  are  equally  suspicious,  but 
more  meddlesome  than  oppressive.  In  Prus- 
sia they  render  themselves  and  their  office  con- 
tinually odious ; iu  Austria  and  Bavaria  they 
frequently  expose  themselves  to  ridicule  and 
contempt.  During  the  war  of  1866  there  were 
only  five  journals  temporarily  suspended  in  Aus- 
tria, and  three  in  Bavaria,  and  none  permanent- 
ly suppressed  ; but  in  Prussia  the  mortality  lists 
in  the  campaign  against  the  journals  were  scarce- 
ly less  appalling  than  in  the  battalions  of  the 
Army  of  the  Elbe.  In  the  crisis  of  the  war,  in 
an  interval  of  two  weeks  alone,  seventeen  news- 
papers were  suppressed  by  military  force,  though 
a number  of  them  were’iu  the  newly-conquered 
provinces,  and  subsequently  reappeared  under 
different  auspices. 

Within  the  space  of  four  months  a single 
newspaper  in  Munich  was  prosecuted  three 
times  by  the  police  authorities  on  a charge  of 
Staatsamtsehrebelcidigung , and  not  only  survived 
each  terrible  conflict,  but  issued  from  them 
triumphant.  Staatsa  mtschrebdeidigung  / Only 
think  of  it ! In  its  short  life  of  fifteen  years 
the  same  journal  had  been  confiscated,  in  sin- 
gle issues,  ninety-six  times!  Each  confisca- 
tion, however,  w'as  replaced  the  same  day  by 
an  edition  struck  off  with  a 44  censor-gap”  of, 
perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  lines.  One  of  its  Prus- 
sian contemporaries,  inDantzic^only  one  among 
many),  was  less  fortunate,  for  it  appeared  to  its 
subscribers  three  times,  within  two  weeks,  per- 
fectly white  except  the  advertisements  ! 

It  is  a subject  of  universal  comment  in  Ger- 
many that  the  journals  of  Vienna  as  far  surpass 
those  of  Berlin  in  the  license  of  their  pasquin- 
ades on  the  court  and  exalted  personages  of 
the  empire  as  the  latter  do  the  former  in  search- 
ing and  comprehensive  discussions  of  political 
transactions,  or  in  the  casualty  lists  they  are 
permitted  to  publish  after  battles.  It  is  the 
good  pleasure  of  Francis  Joseph  to  allow  the 
journalists  to  amuse  the  mercurial  and  merry 
citizens  of  his  metropolis  with  u quips  and 
cranks”  that,  in  the  columns  of  the  severe  and 
solemn  journals  of  Berlin,  would  be  high  trea- 
son. Another  remarkable  but  not  unnatural 
phenomenon  of  this  officially-imposed  silence 
and  emptiness,. thus  thinly  gilded  over  by  im- 


perial complaisance,  is  the  excessive  Acridity 
of  ornamentation  in  the  fcuillctons  of  Vienna 
alluded  to  above.  The  journalistic  dialect  of 
Berlin  may  often  be  so  rugged,  hirsute,  and  pon- 
derous as  to  make  the  reader  feel  uncomforta- 
ble, but  it  is  at  least  patriotic  and  unimpeach- 
able German  ; while  that  of  Vienna  pays  assid- 
uous court  to  Gallic  loveliness,  and  its  unkempt 
and  sturdy  sons  disport  their  cumbrous  loves 
through  many  a .column  with  the  lithe  and 
graceful  daughters  whose  ancestors  dwelt  be- 
side the  Seine. 

Whether  through  this  governmental  intoler- 
ance, or  through  the  inherent  ruggedness  of  the 
idiom,  or  through  dcfuult  of  enterprise,  the  tel- 
egraphic department  of  German  newspapers  is 
furnished  with  an  incredible  parsimony.  A 
table  giving  the  statistics  of  the  great  Germano- 
Austrian  system  of  telegraphs  for  1864  pointed 
out  that  in  that  year  only  1.24  per  cent,  of  the 
matter  telegraphed  was  furnished  to  the  public 
press ! The  average  amount  published  in  the 
Al/gemeine  Zeiiung , including  nil  the  reports 
from  the  bourse,  markets,  and  lotteries,  is  only 
forty-eight  lines  daily.  When  a dispatch  of 
651  words  (some  fact-loving  German  made  the 
reckoning)  was  forwarded  from  the  battle-field 
of  Custozza  to  a journal  in  Vienna  it  was  con- 
sidered a notable  achievement  of  private  enter- 
prise. The  epoch-making  battle  of  Sadowa 
was  waged  within  a half  steam  day’s  journey  of 
Vienna;  yet  not  twenty  consecutive  lines  of 
telegraphic  history  were  published  in  Vienna 
concerning  it;  and  one  of  the  newspapers  of 
that  city  remarked,  writh  a sarcasm  to  which  it? 
truthfulness  lent  a keener  sting,  44  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Prussian  official  bulletins  of  victory 
we  would  have  known  less  of  the  battles  in  Bo- 
hemia than  we  did  of  those  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  ” 

After  a 44  figjd-day”  in  Congress  the  Herald's 
head-lines  alone  occupy  as  much  space  as  the 
telegrams  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  The  latter 
journal’s  daily  expenses  for  telegraphic  matter 
do  not  exceed  $15  ; the  Herald  has  sometimes 
published  a 44  special”  cable  telegram  of  two  col- 
umns, which,  at  $2  per  word,  would  cost  $2400. 
The  greatest  recorded  telegraphic  feat  of  Eu- 
rope was  a three-column  dispatch  to  the  London 
Times  from  Dublin,  containing  John  Bright’s 
speech  in  that  city,  in  the  winter  of  1866-67. 
Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  dreamed  of  on  the 
Continent.  During  the  war  the  Times  and 
Herald  several  times  received  nearly  a whole 
page  by  telegraph  from  Cincinnati ; and,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  General  Grant’s  last  official  re- 
port was  telegraphed  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial , filling  three  pages  of  that  pa- 
per, and  containing  not  less  than  18,000  words. 

Most  of  the  telegraph  lines  are  controlled 
entirely  by  the  governments,  and  they  make 
no  reductions  for  dispatches  of  extraordinary 
length  ; but  it  is  doubtful  if  newspaper  propri- 
etors could  be  induced  to  accept  a much  great- 
er quantity  than  they  already  receive.  When 
such  a possibility  is  suggested  they  simply  shrug 
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their  shoulders  in  dismay,  for  that  which  they 
constantly  receive  requires  to  be  so  often  trans- 
lated in  its  tortuous  journeyings,  and  is  some- 
times so  wretchedly  rendered  by  routine  officials, 
that,  upon  its  arrival,  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  render  it  more  than  approximately  intelligible 
and  accurate.  To  the  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking German  these  uncertain  oracles  are  pe- 
culiarly unsatisfactory  and  obnoxious ; they  per- 
turb his  philosophic  equanimity,  they  becloud 
his  understanding,  they  harass  and  perplex  his 
waking  hours,  and  thus  invade  and  retrench  the 
period  allotted  by  nature  to  healthful  repose.  It 
is  greatly  corrosive  of  intellectual  tranquillity, 
and  wholly  subversive  of  the  principles  that 
should  control  every  well-regulated  human  life, 
to  be  compelled  to  lose  half  an  hour  from  one’s 
meditations  on  the  Corpus  inscript  ionum  Roman- 
arum  in  ail  attempt  to  ascertain  from  a miserable 
telegram  whether  a colliery  explosion  in  Wales 
occurred  at  Llwydcoed  or  at  Llwidcoed. 

The  depressing  effect  upon  the  newspapers 
of  Germany  of  all  these  official  embarrassments 
and  persecutions,  added  to  the  intrinsic  hin- 
drances interposed  by  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  is  readily  perceptible  in  their  lim- 
ited circulation  lists.  Berlin,  for  instance,  with 
a population  of  G20,000  souls,  requires  142,200 
copies  of  daily  newspapers,  which  would  be  an 
average  of  one  paper  a day  (if  all  were  retained 
in  the  city)  for  every  4.39  inhabitants ; Vienna, 
with  a population  of  530,000,  requires  142,700 
copies,  or  an  average  of  one  for  3.73 ; New  York, 
with  a population  of  about  900,000,  requires  (I 
estimate)  411,500  copies,  or  an  average  of  one 
for  2.19  inhabitants. 

Again,  there  are  no  single  journals  in  Ger- 
many that  attain  the  colossal  daily  circulations 
common  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  The 
Volkszeitung,  of  Berlin,  the  most  widely-distrib- 
uted daily  in  Germany,  has  a circulation  of  only 
29,000  or  30,000 ; the  Neueste  Nachrichten , of 
Munich,  25,000 ; the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse 
19,000 ; the  Cologne  Zeitung , the  most  enter- 
prising paper  of  Germany,  19,000;  the  Allge- 
rneine  Zeitung  11,000  of  each  edition,  or  22,000 
a day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London  Tele- 
graph circulates  (I  am  informed)  315,000  daily  ; 
the  Paris  Le  Petit  Journal  (last  summer)  242,000 ; 
the  Herald  95,000 ; the  London  Times  59,000 ; 
the  Figaro  50,000;  New  York  Tunes  45,000; 
Tribune  43,000. 

But  in  no  department  of  journalistic  enterprise 
is  Germany  more  deficient  than  in  her  Art  jour- 
nals. When  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  requires  newr 
windows  of  stained  glass  they  must  bo  brought 
fromMunich;  when  Englishmen  of  cultureweary 
of  looking  at  the  wrretched,  tawdry  collections 
of  the  National  Gallery  they  flee  to  Dresden 
and  Munich  ; yet  when  Germans  would  read  of 
what  themselves  have  accomplished  they  are 
obliged  to  subscribe  for  a London  journal.  Liit- 
zow’s  Zcitschrift , of  Berlin,  is  the  only  publica- 
tion that  can  for  a moment  be  compared  with 
the  London  Art  Journal;  but  whilq  the  latter 
has  a circulation  of  over  30,000  in  England 


alone,  exclusive  of  the  Continent,  its  Berlin 
contemporary  numbers  scarcely  1100  subscrib- 
ers! Germany  affords  the  most  striking  of 
all  modern  demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  complaint,  that -artists  do  not  read.  It  is 
but  just  to  state,  however,  that  the  Berlin  pub- 
lication has  been  established  only  a few*  yews; 
and  that  although  it  had  at  first  to  contend  in 
an  almost  hopeless  struggle,  it  has  at  length  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle  sufficiently  to  become 
self-supporting,  and  is  steadily  advancing  to 
popularity  and  strength. 

With  comic  and  illustrated  papers,  however, 
Germany  is  copiously  supplied.  Many  of  the 
comic  papers  may  seem  to  the  cold-blooded  and 
less -impressible  Anglo-Saxon  something  too 
trivial  and  undignified  in  their  sallies ; but  such 
papers  as  the  Kladderadatsch , the  Fliegtndt 
Blatter , Punsch , and  Pfeffer  und  Salz,  are  well 
worthy  to  rank  alongside  Punch  and  Charivari . 

But  it  is  in  pictorial  publications  that  Germany 
specially  excels.  Leipsic  alone  publishes  three, 
with  a combined  weekly  circulation  of  117,500, 
one  of  which,  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung , had  fifteen 
special  artists  with  the  armies  in  Bohemia,  and 
several  with  those  campaigning  on  the  Main. 

The  Ucbcr  Land  und  Meer , of  Stuttgart,  has  a 
weekly  circulation  of  52,000,  and  a monthly  of 
27,000.  Besides  these  there  are  several  other 
pictorials  in  Vienna,  Basle,  and  other  places, 
and  a great  number  of  scientific  and  agricultural 
publications  profusely  and  admirably  illustrated. 

Of  agricultural  papers  alone  Leipsic  publishes 
over  half  a dozen — in  fine,  there  is  no  known 
country  in  which  agriculture  is  at  the  same  time 
better  taught  and  illustrated  and  more  wrretch- 
edly  practiced  than  in  Germany,  especially  in 
South  Germany. 

With  the  first  day  of  18G7  the  Munich  2/or- 
genblatt  suspended  publication  for  want  of  pat- 
ronage— a fact  that  would  have  been  of  incon- 
siderable importance  if  it  had  not  been  the  failure 
of  the  last  attempt  of  South  Germany  to  main- 
tain its  literary  independence  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  It  w?as  the  only  existing  belles-lettres 
publication  south  of  the  Main,  and  its  extinc- 
tion acquired  additional  significance  as  marking 
the  transfer  of  the  literary,  almost  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  political,  ascendency  in  Germany  to 
Berlin.  This  paper  being  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  South,  both  their  sectional  pride  and  their 
virulent  animosity  tow  ard  Prussia  enlisted  theqt 
strongly  in  its  support,  and  for  several  years  it 
w’as  even  the  recipient  of  a subsidy  from  the 
Bavarian  government ; but  it  was  a vain  strug- 
gle, and,  seeing  it  could  never  be  rendered  self- 
supporting,  the  government  withdrew  its  sup- 
port, and  simultaneously  the  proprietors  aban- 
doned the  publication  of  it.  It  was  little  loss 
to  Germany,  or  even  to  the  individuals  who 
had  supported  it,  for  Munich,  notwithstanding 
its  great  wealth  in  art,  constituting  for  it  a just 
claim  to  be  the  artistic  metropolis  of  Germany, 
is  poor  in  thought. 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  belles- 
lettres  publications  of  Germany  is  the  Leipsic 
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Gartenlaube,  which  has  a weekly  circulation  of 

210.000.  The  Berlin  Bazar , a weekly  gazette 
of  fashion,  reaches  the  great  circulation  of  i 

250.000.  The  artists  employed  on  this  maga- 
zine are  the  inventors  of  a good  portion  of  the 
feminine  costumes  of  Europe ; but  they  receive 
little  credit  for  it  outside  of  Prussia,  for  the 
Parisians  adroitly  contrive  to  appropriate  most 
of  them,  and  distribute  them  to  the  fashionable 
world  as  of  their  own  invention.  It  is  a singu- 
lar demonstration  of  the  absolute  domination 
of  French  ideas  over  Europe,  that  fashions  first 
announced  in  the  Bazar  often  have  to  travel 
through  Paris,  and  receive  the  French  trade- 
mark, before  they  can  win  their  way  intd  the 
toilets  of  Vienna,  not  only  a German  city,  but 
nearer  Berlin  than  Paris. 

In  another  place  I have  stated  that  single 
German  newspapers  never  attain  the  colossal 
circulation  lists  that  are  sometimes  found  in 
England  and  France,  and  adduced  a number 
of  particular  instances.  This  fact  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  centrifugal  and  separa- 
tist tendencies  of  the  character  of  the  nation. 
There  prevail  in  Germany  as  many  theories  of 
governmental  and  ecclesiastical  polity — all  of 
them  of  the  most  indubitable  practicability  and 
impregnable  orthodoxy — as  there  are  separate 
and  particular  persons,  viz.,  some  fifty  or  sixty 
millions.  Now  every  thoughtful  reader  must 
see  at  once  that  it  would  be  very  difficult — I 
think  I might  say  extremely  difficult — for  one 
paper  to  espouse  one-half  of  these  theories,  or 
even  a tenth  portion  of  them,  it  being  presup- 
posed always  that  each  of  them  receives  an 
equally  enthusiastic  and  strenuous  support.  It 
should  also  be  here  premised  that  every  Ger- 
man citizen  desires  the  welfare  of  the  land  of 
his  nativity  more  than  he  desires  his  customary 
nutriment ; and,  farther,  that  he  is  profoundly 
persuaded  and  convinced  that  that  welfare  can 
be  permanently  established  and  maintained  only 
by  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  science  of  legis- 
lation a body  of  preordained,  immutable,  and 
primordial  principles,  axioms,  and  corollaries 
which  no  previous  legislator  or  collection  of 
legislators  of  any  century  or  country  has  hith- 
erto either  discovered  or  applied.  For  want 
of  an  understanding  of  those  principles  the 
Fatherland  is  traveling  hourly  to  canine  hab- 
itations. To  avert  a catastrophe  so  deplora- 
ble and  so  fraught  with  direful  consequences, 
he  patriotically  establishes  a journal  in  which 
to  propound,  elucidate,  and  demonstrate  those 
principles.  He  also  reads  it.  Whether  any 
other  of  his  countrymen  engage  with  him  in 
that  patriotic  and  interesting  avocation  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  consequence,  for  he  now 
peruses  healthful  sentiments,  and  feels  secure. 

Thus,  while  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  supports  only  ninety  daily  newspapers, 
Prussia  publishes  one  hundred  and  forty-three, 
and  Austria  seventy-two,  most  of  them  in  the 
German  provinces.  While  I do  not  for  a mo- 
ment overlook  the  importance  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  journals  of  Great  Britain  have 


only  one  government  to  assault  or  champion, 
while  those  of  Germany  have  a matter  of  thirty 
! or  thereabout  upon  which  to  employ  their  at- 
tention, I likewise  can  not  forget  that  in  Prus- 
sia it  is  perilous  to  subscribe  for  more  than  one 
political  journal,  while  in  England  (as  also  in 
America)  it  is  perilous  to  subscribe  for  only 
one.  As  soon  as  a thriving  burgher  in  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Eichhornstadt  becomes  so  ambi- 
tious as  to  presume  to  peruse  a journal  in  ad- 
dition to  tbe  government  organ  it  will  go  hard 
bat  the  police  will  presently  find  it  necessary 
to  confiscate  his  wild-cherry  book-case,  togeth- 
er with  its  contents ; but  if  the  American  farm- 
er peruses  only  one  partisan  newspaper  it  may 
be  a great  many  months  after  the  occurrence 
before  he  learns  that  his  party  has  violated  the 
Constitution.  I am  fully  persuaded,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  great  multiplicity  of  governments 
alone  that  has  been  able  to  impart  vitality  to 
so  large  a number  of  daily  journals,  when  they 
were  laboring  under  the  depressing  restriction 
above  narrated;  and  in  view  of  this  fact  the 
cruelty  of  Count  Bismarck  in  merging  together 
a number  of  those  governments  will  appear  ii^ 
its  most  aggravated  and  heinous  character. 

Another  noteworthy  phenomenon  in  circula- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  North  Germany — 
contrary  to  what  one  would  expect — does  not 
publish  proportionately  as  many  papers  as  South 
Germany  and  German  Austria.  The  compar- 
ative extent  of  the  circulations  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin  has  already  been  given ; and  to  it  may  be 
added  the  following  instances : Munich,  popula- 
tion 167,000,  daily  newspapers  77,600;  Dresden, 
population  160,000,  daily  newspapers  25,800; 
Stuttgart,  population  66,000,  daily  newspapers 
47,750;  Hamburg,  population  200,000,  dailies 
64,600.  Even  Leipsic,  the  great  publishing 
house  of  Germany,  with  a population  of  85,000, 
requires  only  24, 100  daily  newspapers. 

Certainly  this  marked  disparity  can  not  es- 
tablish a superior  intelligence  for  the  South, 
for  every  other  known  fact  demonstrates  the 
contrary.  The  true  explanation  is  that  the 
South  publishes  a greater  proportionate  num- 
ber of  small  penny  papers  (Kreutzerblattcr) — 
very  minute  and  trivial  affairs,  largely  filled 
with  advertisements,  and  of  so  low  a price  that 
thrifty  merchants  subscribe  for  several  of  them. 
They  contain  very  little  political  or  valuable  in- 
formation of  any  description,  but  chiefly  “wise 
saws  and  modem  instances,”  “old  wives*  fa- 
bles,” neighborhood  genealogies,  chronicles  of 
two-headed  calves,  and  such  like  matters  as 
are  level  with  the  intellectual  abilities  of  the 
credulous,  tattling  populations  of  the  Catholic 
South.  The  South  German  or  the  Austrian  la- 
borer awaits  nearly  as  anxiously  as  the  French 
or  the  American,  and  more  anxiously  than  the 
English  or  the  Prussian,  his  daily  portion  of 
small  news,  though  he  employs  great  economy 
in  its  purchase.  You  will  find  in  his  house  a 
trifling  newspaper  and  a well-thumbed  prayer- 
book  oftener  than  in  that  of  the  Prussian,  but 
less  frequently  a copy  of  Schiller. 
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MRS.  ENT’S  LODGER. 

i 

I. 

IT  is  of  no  consequence  to  any  one  but  my- 
self what  brought  me  here  to  spend  the 
summer  in  a little  village  in  the  back  part  of 
the  State ; but  here  I am,  and  here  I am  likely 
to  remain  for  some  time  to  come.  My  surround- 
ings are  not  altogether  what  could  be  desired, 
but  I comfort  myself  with  the  thought  that  they 
might  be  worse.  I shall  keep  a sort  of  journal 
of  what  happens  here. 

Having  found  my  way  to  the  tea-table  on  the 
evening  of  my  arrival,  I was  “ made  acquaint- 
ed’* by  my  landlady  with  Mr.  Ent,  Mr.  Ent’s 
son,  and  Mr.  Brice — the  latter  a gentleman 
boarder.  My  first  impressions  of  this  gentle- 
man were  not  favorable,  and  I have  seen  no 
reason  so  far  to  change  my  opinion. 

Mrs.  Ent  is  a tall,  angular  female,  with  a 
neck  like  a crane,  surmounted  by  a small  head 
and  face;  the  expression  of  the  latter  is  as 
though  she  had  been  eating  persimmons.  Mr. 
Ent  looks  like  a good-natured  brigand,  with  a 
decidedly  tumbled  aspect,  and  seems  to  feel  that 
’his  ears  may  be  boxed  at  any  moment.  Nor 
should  I be  much  surprised  myself  at  such  a 
demonstration,  as  his  wife  evidently  considers 
it  her  duty  to  discipline  him  strictly ; and  dur- 
ing tea-time  all  the  misdemeanors  that  he  had 
committed  since  the  last  meal  were  brought  to 
light  and  judged  severely. 

I forgot  to ‘mention  a gentleman  who  evident- 
ly earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
who  eats  in  silence,  with  a perfect  disregard  to 
the  invention  of  forks.  Almost  every  one  eats 
in  silence  here.  Mrs.  Ent  occasionally  “con- 
verses,” with  the  evident  conviction  that  she  is 
fully  acquainted  with  most  of  the  topics  that 
have  been  discussed  since  the  year  One;  and 
really  this  woman  is  quite  a marvel  to  me.  She 
is  so  perfectly  composed,  even  when  making 
some  startling  blunder,  that  she  is  quite  refresh- 
ing ; and  her  manner,  whether  engaged  in  re- 
proving Mr.  Ent,  or  in  discussing  a subject  which 
is  as  familiar  to  her  as  Greek,  is  a study  in  it- 
self. 

We  happened  to  be  left  alone  at  the  tea-table 
— os  the  others  seem  to  eat  and  run,  and  I never 
could  acquire  the  art  of  throwing  food  down  my 
throat — when  Mrs.  Ent  turned  to  me  and  said, 
very  impressively : 

“ Now  that  we  are  alone,  Miss  Clare,  I will 
take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  I think  you  w ill 
find  Mr.  Brice  very  pleasant  when  you  get  ac- 
quainted. He’s  a little  offish  at  first  with  stran- 
gers, and  sometimes  a little  rough,  but  you 
mustn’t  miud  him  at  all,  and  I’ve  no  doubt 
you’ll  get  on  together  very  well.” 

My  exasperated  state  of  mind  passes  imagin- 
ation. I gave  Mrs.  Ent  very  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  the  antics  of  the  person  by  the  name 
of  Brice  were  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
me;  and  that  as  to  his  being  “offish,”  that 
would  be  the  most  agreeable  frame  of  mind  to 
me  in  which  he  could  possibly  continue.  Had 


I not  “ taken  this  stand,”  as  a friend  of  mine 
would  say,  the  man’s  whole  -history,  with  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  his  being  here,  would 
have  been  poured  into  my  unwilling  cars  ; and, 
leaving  Mrs.  Ent’s  round  eyes  in  a petrified  stare 
of  astonishment,  I rushed  to  my  room  and  fast- 
ened the  door,  as  though  I had  anticipated  an 
attack  bf  some  kind. 

I could  not  help  laughing  a little,  though, 
w'hen  I thought  it  all  over;  and  pushing  open 
the  blinds,  I sat  down  by  my  window  to  cool 
off.  Here  I sit  yet,  the  “naughty”  having  all 
been  calmed  out  of  me  by  the  pretty  view. 
Purple  hills  in  the  distance,  and  greener  hills 
near*  by — another  cause  of  good-humor,  for  it 
makes  me  really  savage  to  look  out  upon  a flat 
stretch  of  monotonous  grass ; and  on  one  of  the 
green  hills  I can  see  in  the  twilight  the  gleam 
of  white  tombstones.  The  clouds  are  beauti- 
ful to-night — dark  and  light  violet — a pretty 
country  road  winds  and  twists  among  the  hills, 
a picturesqnely-uncomfortable  cottage  or  two 
dot  the  road,  a blue  line  of  winter  quivers  over 
the  hills,  and,  altogether,  my  window'  frames  a 
picture  that  is  far  better  worth  looking  at  than 
many  of  those  at  the  Exhibition  last  winter. 

II. 

Dreaming  over  these  hills,  I know  not  why 
my  thoughts  went  out  to  Rosamond  May — Ros- 
amond Ellin  wood,  I suppose  I should  call  her ; 
but  I like  the  other  name  best.  * Is  it  not 
strange  that  in  a few  years  people  often 
change  into  different  beings  ? Rosamond  at 
school  seemed  a shadowy  fascination,  with  long, 
light  curls  and  a child-like  smile.  There  w-erc 
otiier  girls  prettier  than  Rosamond,  but  not  one 
of  them  had  her  pow'er  of  bewitching.  I was 
laughed  at  then  for  “my  infatuation,”  as  they 
called  it;  but  the  infatuation  is  as  strong  to- 
night as  ever — likewise  my  impotent  rage 
against  the  man  who  married  her.  I am  glad 
that  I have  never  seen  him. 

I was  in  Europe  when  that  marriage  took 
place,  the  only  premonition  being  thitf  school- 
girl epistle  from  Rosamond  in  which  she  men- 
tioned that  she  had  met  her  fate  in  the  water 
at  some  wretched  sea-shore  place,  and  that  his 
name  was  Ellinwood.  I wrote  back  that,  if 
she  met  him  in  the  water,  his  name  ought  to 
be  “Fish” — I now  think  it  should  be  “Vil- 
lain.” 

I should  have  supposed  that  Rosamond  May 
would  be  the  very  last  woman  that  any  husband 
w'ould  wish  to  desert.  I really  can  not  under- 
stand it.  She  W'as  married  and  gone  before  I 
returned;  gone  to  live  in  a far  Western  city 
with  a man  of  w'hose  very  existence  she  w as  ig- 
norant only  a year  before.  How  strange  these 
things  seem ! I left  Rosamond  a gay  school- 
girl ; I saw  no  intermediate  phases  of  shy,  lov- 
ing maiden,  April  bride,  or  happy  young  wife ; 
but  was  led  at  once  to  a pale,  quiet  woman, 
who  looked  like  the  ghost  of  my  school-girl 
love. 

I burst  into  tears,  aud  then  into  anger ; but 
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Rosamond  stopped  my  invectives  with  dignity. 
4 ‘He  is  my  husband,”  said  she,  calmly;  and 
this  is  all  that  any  one  can  get  from  her. 

Mrs.  May,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  quiet 
kind,  and  she  loudly  bewails  the  unfortunate 
marriage  that  has  blasted  her  daughter’s  youth, 
and  left  her  neither  wife  nor  widow  in  her  fa- 
ther's house.  It  is  very  provoking  that  Rosa- 
mond will  not  say  any  thing ; and  yet  I can 
not  but  respect  her  for  it.  I hav$  such  a con- 
tempt for  those  silly  women  who  degrade  them- 
selves by  lowering  their  husbands  in  the  eyes 
of  others — Mrs.  Ent,  for  instance.  Who  would 
have  thougfy,  though,  that  my  little  childish 
Rosamond  would  have  come  out  with  so  much 
character  ? 

They  say,  however  (for  others  are  not  quiet), 
that  this  Stephen  Ellinwood  was  a gay,  dash- 
ing man,  fascinated  by  Rosamond’s  pretty  ways 
at  an  old-fashioned  watering-place,  and  mar- 
ried to  her  in  an  imprudently  short  time  after 
they  met.  That  his  old,  dissipated  ways  grad- 
ually came  back  upon  him  ;•  that  he  left  his 
wife  in  a fit  of.  drunken  anger,  on  finding  her 
in  tears  ; and  that  he  had  probably  made  way 
with  himself — which  was  the  very  best  thing  he 
could  have  done,  if  he  had  only  sent  her  w’ord. 

I think  that  Mrs.  May  fully  subscribes  to  all 
this  ; and  she  asks  every  fresh  questioner  if 
it  isn’t  too  bod  that  her  Rosamond  should  be 
treated  in  this  way  ? Poor  mother ! her  ambi- 
tion was  as  strong  as  her  love;  and  in  that 
slight  girl  were  centred  many  fair  hopes,  now 
rudely  shattered. 

in. 

While  I was  dreaming  o\er  Rosamond  my 
one  friend  in  the  place,  Fanny  Lears,  sudden- 
ly made  her  appearance.  Af.er  an  exchange 
of  salutations  she  immediately  attacked  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Brice.  Had  I seen  him  yet  ? 
And  how  did  I like  him  ? And  had  he  talked 
much? 

To  which  I replied  that  I had  hot  seen  him. 
A man  answering  to  that  name  was  supposed- 
to  have  been  sitting  beside  me  at  tea-time ; but 
he  sat  in  a heap,  and  did  not  look  up ; that  I 
didn't  like  him  at  all;  and  that  he  had  not 
talked  modi,  having  confined  himself  entirely 
to  a sort  of  growl  at  long  intervals. 

“Really,  Constance,  you  are  too  bad!”  said 
my  friend,  in  evident  disappointment.  “I  can 
see  that  you  have  resolutely  set  yourself  against 
the  poor  man,  and  knowing  both  your  natures 
as  I do,  I feel  sure  that  each  day  will  only  see 
you  flying  wider  apart.” 

“If  we  flew  at  once  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe  I can  not  see  of  what  possible  conse- 
quence it  could  be  to  you  or  any  one  else,”  was 
my  reply. 

Fanny  blushed  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair ; 
and  in  that  action  discovered  to  me  a very  nice 
little  plot  already  hatched  by  the  scheming  dam- 
sel. I thought  that  I could  a tale  unfold,  if  I 
had  been  so  disposed  ; but  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

“Pardon  me,  Fanny,”  said  I;  “I  had  no 
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idea  that  you  were  personally  interested  in  this 
Mr.  Brice.  I take  back  all  that  I said ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  .that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  a very 
charming  person.” 

“I  am  not  interested  in  him  at  all,  in  the 
way  you  mean,”  replied  Fanny,  more  in  a flut- 
ter than  ever.  “ Don't,  I beg  of  you,«get  such 
a notion  into  your  head ! Mr,  Brice  really  is 
very  intelligent  and  gentlemanly ; and  we*  feel 
sorry  for  him  because  he  is  a stranger.  He  told 
father  some  sad  story,  when  he  came,  that  fa- 
ther persists  in  keeping  to  himself ; but  he  su- 
perintends a factory  hero  that  belongs  to  some 
relative,  and  makes  our  house  his  head  visit- 
ing quarters,  at  father’s  request.  We  have  be- 
come very  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  like 
him  very  much.  He  is  very  kind-hearted  ; and 
the  poor  man  seems  so  sad  at  times  that  it  is 
quite  wretched  to  see  him.  I am  really  anxious 
that  you  two  should  be  friends.  I think,  Con- 
stance, that  you  could  do  him  a great  deal  of 
good.” 

“ Well,” 6aid I,  qpite  unmoved,  “if  Mr.  Brice 
wqre  under  eighteen  I might  deem  it  my  duty 
to  take  him  in  hand.  As  it  is,  however,  I do 
not  feel  it  to  be  my  mission.  It  strikes  me,  too, 
that  we  can  find  more  interesting  subjects  of 
conversation.  ” 

Fanny  looked  disappointed,  but  resolute ; and 
I anticipate  considerable  amusement  in  watch- 
ing her  manoeuvres. 

At  breakfast-time  I managed  to  get  a look 
at  my  neighbor,  and  found  the  man  quite  hand- 
some, evidently  against  his  will.  His  hair  wants 
cutting,  and  he  needs  repairing  generally ; but 
if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  sit  erect,  and  act 
like  a gentleman,  I should  Almost  call  him  dis- 
tinguished-looking. I have  set  him  down, 
though,  as  a perfect  boor.  It  never  seems  to 
enter  his  head  that  any  of  his  neighbors  may  be 
in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  shape 
of  butter,  biscuits,  and  the  like. 

IV. 

Some  little  time  after  breakfast  I strolled 
down  again  to  the  dining-room,  while  the  maid- 
en was  putting  my  apartment  in  order,  and  my 
ears  were  soon  greeted  by  the  dulcet  tones  of 
Mrs.  Ent,  sternly  reproving  Mr.  Ent  for  his 
course  in  regard  to  something  or  other,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I could  see  his  stalwart  frame 
trembling  before  her  wrath. 

“ Now,  Sairy,”  he  remonstrated,  meekly,  “ if 
you’d  only  see — ” 

“Samuel  Ent,”  exclaimed  the  shriller  voice, 
with  wrathful  deliberation,  “you  are  the  biggest 
fool  that  ever  went  on  two  legs!  I’d  sooner 
trust  a pussy-cat!” 

A roar  of  laughter  now  burst  from  an  oppo- 
site direction ; and  Mrs.  Ent,  after  a moment’s 
pause,  exclaimed: 

“ Do,  for  goodness’  sake,  shut  that  door,  Sam- 
uel! I should  think  you  might  have  sense 
enough,  when  you  come  here  carrying  on  in  this 
way,  not  to  let  Mr.  Brice  know  all  about  it!” 

I could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  for  fear  of 
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smiling  aloud  I retreated  suddenly  to  the  hall, 
where  I encountered  an  amused  face,  with  more 
expression  in  it  than  I had  supposed  my  surly 
neighbor  capable  of. 

He  made  no  remark,  however — not  even  pay- 
ing me  the  compliment  of  removing  the  drab- 
colored  Vide-awake  that  was  smashed  down 
tipop  his  head  ^ and  I swept  indignantly  up  to 
my  room.  Fanny’s  scheme  is  progressing  finely. 
I really  wish  there  were  some  law  to  prevent  dis- 
agreeable people  from  being  at  large — some 
asylum  for  their  accommodation. 

V. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  taken  tea  with 
Fanny,  by  special  request,  and  met  with  some- 
thing of  a surprise. 

Fanny  really  is  a wonderful  girl ; she  keeps 
that  pleasant-looking  house  of  theirs  so  beauti- 
fully, doing  all  the  work  herself,  and  making 
every  thing  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the 
dear  old  man  her  father.  Judge  Lears  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  beautiful  old  age ; and  father 
and  daughter  seem  so  dependent  on  each  other 
that  it  would  bo  really  cruel  to  entertain  any 
thought  of  separating  them. 

Tea  was  every  thing  that  a tea  should  be, 
and  much  more  attractive  than  Mrs.  Ent’s; 
then  we  adjourned  to  the  fitting-room,”  ns 
they  call  it,  although  it  really  a parlor,  and 
looks  so  pretty  with  its  numerous  windows  and 
that  odd  little  veranda  on  which  it  opens.  A 
room  in  a wing  has  a particular  attraction  for 
me ; it  is  a sort  of  offshoot  from  the  main  build- 
ing, and  there  is  something  rather  unexpected 
about  it  that  interests  one. 

I had  just  taken  in  the  whole  effect  of  these 
vine-draped  windows,  and  the  hanging  basket 
in  the  open  door;  Fanny’s  piano,  with  a vase 
of  flowers  at  one  end,  a book  and  handkerchief 
at  the  other,  all  speaking  of  feminine  occu- 
pancy ; a rocking-chair  or  two,  and  the  wide, 
chintz-covere$  lounge,  with  its  large,  inviting- 
looking  cushions,  three  in  a row  (I  fairly  dote 
on  one  of  these  chintz-covered  lounges),  when 
suddenly  appeared  the  figure  of  a man  in  the 
doorway,  who,  with  a sort  of  swinging  grace, 
walked  forward  as  though  assured  of  a welcome. 

“Why,  Mr.  Brice!”  said  Fanny,  in  a very 
hospitable  tone,  “you  are  quite  a stranger — 
walk  in.  I believe  you  are  acquainted  with 
Miss  Clare?”* 

“I  can  not  say  that  I am,”  replied  the  indi- 
vidual, with  great  composure;  “Miss  Clare’s 
name  has  been  mentioned  to  me,  and  mine  to 
her — that  is  the  extent  of  our  acquaintance.” 

I wondered  whose  fault  it  was  that  we  were 
not  better  acquainted,  as  I had  been  quite  dis- 
posed to  exchange  the  common  courtesies  of 
life ; I remained  quiet,  however,  as  I had  nb 
intention  of  making  the  first  advances.  Fanny 
gave  me  beseeching  glances  to  “ behave  pretty,” 
but  I would  not  heed  them. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  my  new  acquaint- 
ance seated  himself  near  me,  and  said  that  I 
reminded  him  very  much  of  a friend  of  his — a 


very  dear  friend,  he  might  say;  not  that  I 
looked  in  the  least  like  her,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  tones  of  my  voice  that  re- 
called her  vividly. 

Now  my  voice  had  been  said  to  be  just  like 
that  of  Rosamond  May,  and  it  was  a compli- 
ment to  be  like  her  in  any  way.  I w ondered 
what  sort  of  a person  Mr.  Brice’s  “very  dear 
friend”  might  be. 

That  provoking  Fanny  had  seated  herself  at 
the  piano,  I verily  believe  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  furthering  our  acquaintance;  and  I 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  singular  person- 
age beside  me  could  talk  and  act  like  a gentle- 
man. He  really  had  a very  fine  face ; and  he 
had  read,  and  traveled,  and  evidently  seen  the 
world  in  the  most  improving  sense  of  the  term. 

I did  not  care,  however,  for  the  continuance 
of  our  tete-a-tete,  and  I was  therefore  most 
grateful  to  Judge  Lears  for  sauntering  in  and 
attacking  Mr.  Brice  upon  some  political  ques- 
tion that  seemed  to  be  a perpetual  subject  of 
dispute.  At  thte  first  opportunity  I walked 
over  to  Fanny. 

“I  shall  stay  all  night  with  you,”  I whis- 
pered. 

“ Shall  you  ?”  replied  Fanny,  in  evident  sur- 
prise— more  surprise,  it  struck  me,  than  pleas- 
ure. 

However,  we  were  too  intimate  to  be  polite 
to  each  other;  and  to  punish  her  I whispered, 

“Yes;  aren’t  you  glad?  I think  your  Mr. 

Brice  improves  on  acquaintance,  Fanny.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  able  to  make 
somethiug  of  him  yet.” 

“ My  Mr.  Brice !”  she  repeated,  indignantly, 
while  running  her  fingers  over  the  keys ; “ how 
ridiculous  you  are,  Constance ! I think  he  is 
father’s  Mr.  Brioe,  if  any  one’s ; but  I really 
wish  some  good,  true  woman  would  take  him 
in  hand,  ‘for  better  or  for  worse,’  poor  man  !” 

“I  think,”  said  I,  “that  the  ‘good, true  w’o- 
man’  had  much  better  take  a whole  school  than 
*a  single  individual,  if  she  takes  him  for  the 
work  of  reformation.” 

The  Judge  and  Mr.  Brice,  having  each  de- 
monstrated to  his  own  satisfaction  that,  if  the 
theory  of  the  other  were  adopted,  the  country 
w'ould  go  to  irremediable  ruin,  now  joined  us, 
and  the  conversation  became  general.  The 
Judge  hoped  that  we  would  try  to  convert  Mr. 

Brice  to  a rational  way  of  thinking ; and  Air. 

Brice  wondered  that,  with  such  home  influ- 
ences, the  Judge  w'ould  persist  in  his  uncivil- 
ized theory. 

Fanny  stopped  all  farther  debate  with  one 
of  her  favorite  songs,  and  Mr.  Brice  lent  some 
deep,  rich  tones  to  the  melody,  that  contrasted 
finely  with  Fanny’s  clear,  bird-like  notes. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Brice,  with  a comical  ex- 
pression of  annoyance,  “ I shall  be  obliged  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  Mrs.  Ent’s  inquiries  and 
guesses  as  to  where  I have  been  and  what  I 
have  been  doing.  The  different  ladies  in  the 
place  have  all  been  brought  up  at  various  times 
as  the  particular  objects  of  my  attentions.  It 
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never  seems  to  enter  the  worthy  lady’s  head 
that  a man  may  get  tired  of  that  kind  of  joking.” 

When*  the  very  next  day,  Mrs.  Ent  addressed 
me  as  follows:  “Miss  Clare,  now  that  we  are 
alone,  I will  take  the  opportunity  to  tell  you 
that  I always  make  it  a point  to  tease  Mr. 
Brice  about  the  ladies,  because  he  likes  to  be 
teased  about  them,”  I had  much  difficulty  to 
maintain  a composed  demeanor. 

I think  Mr.  Brice  waited  patiently  that  even- 
ing at  least  an  .hour  beyond  the  time  he  had 
fixed  upon  for  leaving,  in  the  hope  that  I would 
get  ready  to  go ; but  when  it  got  to  be  rather 
alarmingly  late  for  country  habits  he  seized  his 
hat  in  an  embarrassed  manner  and  made  his 
adieux. 

I had  no  intention  of  being  accompanied 
home  in  the  evening  by  a stranger,  and  thus 
directing  Mrs.  Ent’s  restless  tongue  against  my- 
self. I think  Fanny  forgave  me  during  our  de- 
lightful night  talk  of  about  four  hours;  but  I 
was  obliged  to  hear  Mr.  Brice’s  name  much 
more  frequently  than  I desired. 

“ I think  he  is  almost  afraid  of  ladies,”  said 
Fanny,  while  commenting  on  his  frequent 
brusqueness  of  manner,  “he  never  seems  at 
ease  in  their  society.” 

“Then,”  I replied,  “he  has  certainly  done 
something  he  is  ashamed  of.  No  man  of  his 
age,  who  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  too, 
would  be  troubled  with  boyish  bashfulness  un- 
less he  had  some  reason  for  disquiet ; so  gardez 
vous , my  dear  Fanny.” 

While  my  friend  was  answering  these  re- 
marks, in  a discourse  that  came  under  several 
different  heads,  I fell  asleep,  and  forgot  the  ex- 
istence of  Mr.  Brice  tpr  a few  blissful  hours. 

VI. 

Poor  Mr.  Ent ! “ Sairy”  leads  him  a weary 

dance  of  it. 

While  I loitered  at  the  breakfast-table  this 
morning  he  walked  into  the  dining-room,  dan- 
gling a piece  of  raw  meat  in  the  air  for  the  in- 
spection of  his  bettei;-half.  It  was  probably 
from  consideration  for  my  feelings  that  he  en- 
deavored to  conduct  the  exhibition  in  panto- 
mime ; but  Mrs.  Ent  dragged  his  performances 
severely  forward  into  the  light  of  day. 

"“Now,  Mr.  Ent,  what  do  you  mean,  I should 
like  to  know,  by  bringing  raw  meat  into  the 
dining-roorti  ? Have  you  no  ideas  of  decency 
at  all  ? I really  wish  that  you  wnuld  consider 
people’s  stomachs  a little  more!” 

This  seemed  to  be  just  what  he  was  trying  to 
do,  for  he  replied,  deprecatingly,  “Why,  Sairy, 
I only  jest  w anted  to  know  if  there’d  be  enough 
of  it  for  dinner.” 

His  wife  majestically  waved  him  off.  “ Take 
it  into  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Ent.” 

“But,  Sairy — ” 

“ Samuel  Ent,  will  you  take  that  beef  into  the 
kitchen,  or  shall  //” 

I wished  that  I could  have  put  into  the  man 
spirit  enough  to  exclaim,  “ You  shall!”  and 
then  to  fling  dow  n the  beef  and  retire ; but  he 


was  made  of  softer  material  than  this,  and  meek- 
ly took  up  a line  of  march  for  the  kitchen. 

“As  you  were  saying,  Miss  Clare,”  resumed 
my  landlady,  turning  to  me  as  though  this  little 
episode  had  not  been,  “ I hate  and  despise  gos- 
sip. Now  there’s  Mr.  Brice;  when  he  first 
come  here  people  were  posseted  to  find  out  all 
about  him ; and  I got  fairly  tired  of  answ  ering 
their  questions.  I couldn’t  malfe  ont  what  he’d 
been  before — I didn’t  like  to  put  the  question 
to  him  in  so  many  words;  and  once,  when  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  it,  he  told  me  that  he  used 
to  travel  around  with  bears.  This  didn’t  seem 
to  be  much  of  a business,  and  I didn’t  like  to 
let  it  go  without  making  something  more  of  it ; 
so  I told  them  I rather  thought  Mr.  Brice  had 
once  been  in  the  menagerie  line.  He  come  here 
and  took  the  parlor  bedroom,  for  a long  or  a 
short  time,  he  said,  just  os  it  suited  him  ; never 
said  a word  about  the  price ; and  pays  as  regu- 
larly as  an  eight-day  clock.  The  greatest  fault 
I have  to  find  with  him  is  that  he  keeps  himself 
a good  deal  to  himself,  and  isn’t  quite  so  neat  in 
his  apartment  as  I should  like — throws  papers 
and  things  on  the  floor,  and  drops  his  cigar- 
ashes  wherever  it  comes  handy.  But  then  you 
can’t  expect  a man,  you  know,  to  be  a woman. 
He  must  be  well  off,  I suppose,  for  he  seems  to 
get  just  what  he  w&uts ; though  how  lie’s  made 
his  money  is  more  than  I can  tell.  He’s  that 
kind  of  man,  too,  that  he  might  be  going  away 
to-morrow  for  all  / know — and  he  may  be  going 
to  stay  two  years.  I can’t  find  out  a thing 
about  him.” 

And  all  this  in  reply  to  my  carefully -pre- 
meditated remark  that  I despised  gossip  and 
gossips  1 All  shafts  seem  to  glance  off  harm- 
lessly from  Mrs.  Ent’s  double-proof  armor  of 
self-esteem. 

VII. 

I wandered  aw  ay  this  afternoon  from  my  un- 
congenial home-surroundings,  and  went  off  on 
an  exploring  ramble.  I like  these  country 
wanderings — varied  by  the  excitement  of  a for- 
midable cow  or  a doubtful  dog,  involving  a 
scramble  over  the  nearest  fence,  and  saying 
“ nothing  to  nobody.”  I took  my  sundown  and 
a letter  from  Rosamond,  and  started. 

Following  the  pretty,  winding  road,  I came, 
after  a while,  to  an  old  red  mill ; and  as  there 
wrere  plenty  of  convenient  logs  around  I depos- 
ited myself  on  one  and  looked  about  me.  The 
mill-wheels  were  going  furiously,  and  making 
a great  noise — working  awny  in  the  midst  of  a 
scene  that  seemed  made  for  quiet.  Just  beside 
the  mill  a deep  ravine  slopes  down  to  the  tan- 
gled woods,  dark,  still,  and  inysterious-looking ; 
while  a pietty  little  frisky  stream,  sauntering 
carelessly  by  on  the  other  side,  has  been  impris- 
oned in  an  iron  clasp,  and  made  to  work  hard, 
in  place  of  its  former  butterfly  existence.  Poor 
little  stream ! what  a tyrant  is  that  ugly,  great 
wheel,  that  must  be  turned ! sending  the  clear, 
sparkling  water  on  such  a headlong  tumble 
down  into  that  stone  basin.  It  must  make  the 
stream  giddy  just  to  look  at  it. 
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Green  hills  rose  up  before  me,  crowned  with 
woods  rich  in  every  shade  of  green ; and  I sat 
dreaming  on  the  log,  with  Rosamond’s  letter  in 
my  hand,  until  a voice  roused  me  from  my  rev- 
erie. 

I was  not  at  all  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Brice, 
nor  to  receive  frofh  him  the  envelope  which  I 
had  dropped  at#the  other  end  of  the  log. 

“I  have  been  struck  with  this  handwriting, 
Miss  Clare,  ” said  he,  lingering  over  the  envel- 
ope; “the  letters  are  so  regularly  beautiful, 
and  yet  so  delicate.  I could  almost  worship  a 
character  like  that  these  strokes  portray.” 

“And  what  is  the  character?”  I asked,  in- 
terested in  spite  of  myself. 

“ Fastidious  delicacy,  and  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, with  a hidden  strength  that  even  those 
most  intimate  with  her  would  scarcely  suspect, 
until  it  was  brought  forth  by  circumstances. 
These  are  the  prominent  traits ; there  are  many 
others,  noble  and  lovable,  that  I could  men- 
tion.” 

I was  almost  startled  when  I thought  of 
Rosamond,  to  whom  the  crumpled  rose-leaf 
story  would  so  well  have  applied ; and  the  beau- 
tiful always  seemed  to  grow*  beneath  her  fingers, 
whether  they  touched  ribbon,  flowers,  or  pencil ; 
and  lately  she  had  seemed  so  strong  and  self- 
poised — so  different  from  the  school-room  pet. 

Mr.  Brice  was  looking  off  toward  the  hills. 
I resolved  to  puzzle  him  a little. 

“You  have  said  * her*  very  confidently,”  said 
I.  “ Suppose,  now,  I should  tell  you  that  the 
writer  of  this  letter  is  a wild  cousin  of  mine — a 
medical  student,  for  example  ?” 

“You  would  not  be  telling  the  truth,”  was 
the  calm  reply. 

“You  are  right,”  said  I;  “ but  possibly  she 
would  be  happier  as  a wild  medical  student  than 
as  she  is  now.  That  letter  was  written  by  a 
very  dear  married  friend  of  mine.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Brice,  indifferently, 
as  though  the  subject  had  passed  from  his  mind ; 
and  then  he  began  to  direct  my  attention  to 
various  points  of  interest  around. 

I felt  rather  piqued  that  Rosamond  should 
be  dropped  so  suddenly ; but  I suppose  the  ad- 
jective “married”  stripped  her  of  all  interest 
in  the  gentleman’s  eyes. 

vm. 

We  spent  the  “glorious  Fourth”  at  Fanny’s. 
I say  “ we,”  for  Mr.  Brice  seems  to  be  quite  at 
home  there  ; and  Fanny  makes  strenuous  efforts 
to  bring  us  together.  There  was  quite  a little 
party — about  twenty  I should  think ; and  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  assembly  were  in  white, 
with  blue  ribbons,  and  pink  roses  ii#the  hair. 
We  called  this  being  patriotic;  and  it  certain- 
ly looked  very  pretty. 

Milk-punch  wfas  handed  around  in  the  even- 
ing ; and  I noticed  that  Mr.  Brice,  who  was  at- 
tending to  me,  took  none  himself. 

“Are  you  not  going  to  take  any?”  I in- 
quired, just  as  I w'as  raising  the  glass  to  my 
lips. 


“ No,”  he  replied,  in  a low  tone,  “ I dare  not 
— the  last  time  I tasted  it  I pained  some  one 
very  dear  to  me.  Do  not  tempt  me,  Miss  Clare, 
to  break  my  vow.” 

“I  honor  you  for  this,”  I whispered,  as  I set 
down  my  glass  untasted  ; “ and  /also  will  make 
a vow,  this  very  night,  for  fear  of  leading  some 
one  weaker  into  sin.” 

Perhaps  I had  said  too  much,  for  I felt  deep- 
ly. I saw  that  my  companion’s  eyes  brightened 
suddenly,  and  then  grew,  tender.  He  scarcely 
left  me  all  the  evening.  What  fresh  scrape 
was  I getting  myself  into  ? 

Fanny  gave  me  an  appreciative  pinch  ns  we 
stood  together  for  a moment,  and  before  I 
realized  what  I was  doing  I had  engaged  to 
take  a drive  with  Mr.  Brice  the  next  after- 
noon. 

“Re<dly,  Miss  Clare,*  remarked  my  hostess, 
approvingly,  a few  days  after  these  proceed- 
ings, “I  think  w-e  shall  have  to  give  you  the 
credit  of  taming  Mr.  Brice.  He  is  very  much 
improved  since  you  came ; he  used  to  snap  and 
snarl  at  every  one  around,  and  I thought  he 
must  have  the  dyspepsia.” 

I had  no  inclination  to  rival  Van  Amburgh ; 
but  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  convince  Mrs. 
Ent  that  I had  taken  no  pains  to  that  effect. 
An  idea  once  lodged  in  that  lady’s  brain  defies 
all  attempts  at  dislodgn^nt. 

I certainly  had  no  expectation  of  ever  be- 
coming very  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brice, 
and  I can  not  be  accused  of  having  tried  to 
make  myself  particularly  agreeable  to  him. 
Indeed,  I have  avoided  him  as  much  as  I could 
without  positive  rudeness,  for  a certain  tender 
interest  of  manner  lately  displayed  has  become 
a positive  annoyance. 

Mrs.  Ent  has  evidently  settled  the  matter  en- 
tirely to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  she  indulges 
in  significant  looks  and  remarks  that  strike  me 
as  peculiarly  comical.  Then  she  will  sigh  as 
her  eye  falls  upon  “Samuel,”  as  though  she 
she  would  wish  every  friend  of  hers  to  be  pre- 
served from  such  a fate-;  and  poor  Mr.  Ent 
looks  uncomfortable  under  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  something  wTong — he  doesn’t  ex- 
actly know  what.  Fanny  smiles  amiably,  al- 
though she  wisely  refrains  from  saying  any 
thing;  and,  altogether,  it  is  very  evident  that 
people  generally  are  pleased  to  think  that  things 
are  coming  round  just  as  they  had  prophesied. 

It  strikes  me  that  even  Mr.  Brice  has  a more 
assured  manner  and  a greater  elasticity  of  step, 
as  though  things  were  going  wrell  with  him  with- 
out much  trouble  on  his  part ; and  I think  it  is 
quite  time  for  me  to  put  an  end  to  such  hallu- 
cinations. There  has  been  very  little  to  bring 
them  about:  scftne  unavoidable  meetings  at 
Judge  Lears’s,  various  conversations  on  books, 
nature,  etc.,  and  two  or  three  drives.  Fanny 
has  driven  with  him  a score  of  times,  at  least. 
Why  don’t  people  look  know  ing  with  respect  to 
her  f 

I will  refuse  the  next  invitation,  and  turn 
over  a new  leaf. 
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IX-  ♦ I 

I have  done  it ; but  what  have  I gained  by 
it  ? Promised  that  troublesome  man  an  inter- 
view, with  full  opportunity  to  hold  forth  for  an 
unlimited  period ! And  some  little  experience 
in  such  matters  ought  to  prepare  me  for  what 
I may  expect.  So  be  it.  If  he  chooses  to 
rush  headlong  to  destruction  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine ; and  however  disappointed  he  may  be, 
he  will  not  dare  to  blame  me.  I do  feel  a little 
sorry  for  him,  though. 

X. 

Well,  our  “sitting”  came  off  on  one  of  the 
logs  mentioned  before,  and  here  are  the  re- 
sults : 

Said  Mr.  Brice,  when  we  had  selected  our 
log:  “Miss  Clare,  you  declined  my  invitation 
to  drive  this  afternoon  because  you  imagined 
that  Mrs.  Ent  and  Co.  were  jetting  a peculiar 
construction  upon  such  pcrformtftices  ?” 

Said  Miss  Clare,  with  becoming  hesitation : 

44  You  force  me  to  be  candid,  Mr.  Brice ; and 
I can  not  deny  the  truth  of  your  proposition. 
But—” 

4-4  Not- place  aux  dames , just  ye%”  interrupted 
the  gentleman,  with  a smile  that  made  him  quite 
fascinating.  44  Please  lend  me  your  patience  for 
a long  story,  and  make  what  comments  you  like 
at  the  end.  But  first,  Miss  Clare,  let  me  ask 
you  a question — I have  a high  opinion  of  your 
judgment.  Do  you  think  that  a man  of  mature 
age,  who  has  fallen  under  the  power  of  a dis- 
gusting vice,  fallen  so  as  to  disgrace  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  love  him  best,  can  ever 
be  reclaimed  ? Would  you  believe  it  if  you 
saw  such  a man,  who  had  been  able  to  live  for 
a year  without  yielding  to  the  temptation  ? 
Would  you  take  him  the  hand  and  encour- 
age him?” 

44 1 would  honor  him  from  my  very  heart!” 

I replied,  warmly,  though  not  acceding  to  this 
44  taking  him  by  the  hand”  arrangement.  44  And 
I wTould  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  that  man’s 
moral  strength  and  final  triumph.** 

44  Thanks,”  said  my  companion,  as  he  bowed 
respectfully  over  my  hand  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips — an  action  that  almost  caused  me  to  tum- 
ble off  the  log  with  apprehension  as  to  what 
might  be  coming  next. 

But  all  that  came  was : 44 1 will  now  proceed 
with  my  story.  It  is  that  of  a young  man  who 
was  unfortunately  left,  when  a boy,  with  plenty 
of  money,  for  which  he  was  accountable  to  no 
one.  Of  course  he  became  a man  long  before 
the  time,  and  gathered  around  him  a lot  of  dissi- 
jmted  fellows,  wdiose  orgies  were  more  worthy 
of  beasts  than  of  men  ; hence  my  fiction  to  Mrs. 
Eut  that  I w'ent  about  with  bears. 

44  But  after  a w'hile  this  became  tiresome, 
and  I resolved  to  reform.  I had  behaved  re- 
spectably for  some  time,  when  I met  an  incarna- 
tion of  all  that  is  sweet  and  pure  and  lovable 
in  woman.  But  I should  have  commenced  my 
story  by  saying  that  my  real  name  is  Ellinwood. 

4 Brice’  is  only  a portion  of  my  Christian  name.”  1 


I Another  uneasy  motion  on  my  part,  that  fair- 
ly dislodged  me. 

44  4 Ellinwood /*  ” I repeated,  wildly,  like  one 
in  a dream.  44  Then  you  are  Rosamond  May’s 
husband !” 

44 Even  so,”  he  replied,  with  a sad  smile ; 44 1 
am  that  unworthy  creature ; and  it  w’as  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  were  Rosamond’s  friend,  first  dis- 
covered from  the  envelope  you  dropped  in  this 
very  place,  that  inclined  me  toward  you.  The 
tones  of  your  voice  gave  me  a melancholy  pleas- 
ure— they  are  so  like  Rosamond’s ; and  I could 
soon  see  that  you  would  prove  a w?arm,  true 
friend,  through  evil  and  through  good  report. 

You  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I determined, 
if  it  w-ere  possible,  that  Rosamond’s  friend  should 
be  mine.  But  I w ill  come  to  that  in  due  time.” 

I was  busily  thinking  over  this  unexpected 
denouement.  My  first  sensation  was  one  of 
pleasure,  that  Rosamond’s  husband  was  not  such 
a WTetch  as  might  have  been  expected ; but  I 
suddenly  remembered  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
be  highly  indignant. 

Quite  regardless,  however,  of  my  emotions, 

Mr.  Brice,  alias  Ellinwood,  proceeded  with  his 
narrative. 

44  It  has  often  seemed  strange  to  me,”  he  said, 

44  that  Rosamond  should  have  loved  me.  But 
she  did  love  me,  for  wfe  were  married ; and  our 
married  life,  until  that  last  miserable  year,  was 
an  unusually  happy  one.  Then  the  demon  of 
drink  began  to  possess  me  again  by  degrees; 
but  I managed  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
respectability,  until,  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
night,  some  unusually  strong  milk-punch  made 
sad  havoc  with  me,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what 
I did,  I reeled  home  to  Rosamond,  who  had 
never  even  suspected  this  failing.  Never  shall  • 
Lforget  her  look  of  horror.  ‘Is  this  my  hus- 
band,’ she  exclaimed,  4 my  noble,  intellectual 
husband,  whom  I have  so  loved  and  honored  ?’ 

Then,  turning  her  back  upon  me,  she  began  to 
cry. 

“Those  tears  sobered  me  in  an  instant ; and 
shutting  myself  up  in  the  library  I tried  to  re- 
flect upon  the  course  I should  take.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  best  thing  I could  do  w'as  to  rid 
Rosamond  of  my  presence,  for  I could  not  trust 
myself  among  the  temptations  that  surrounded 
mo  there.  Writing  her  a few  lines,  to  assure 
her  that  I had  not  put  an  end  to  myself,  I left 
the  place  before  morning,  and  w ent  to  a town 
a hundred  miles  awTay,  w'here  a worthy  cousin 
of  mine  resided.  He  promised  to.  keep  my  se- 
cret, entered  into  my  plan  of  reform,  and  offered 
me  the  superintendence  of  his  factor}'  here  as 
an  excuse  for  settling  myself  in  a place  where 
I would  he  quite  tmknown,  and  able  to  carry 
out  my  scheme  of  total  abstinence  for  a year. 

“I  am  much  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Judge  Lears  and  his  daughter,  which  has,  in  a 
measure,  mitigated  my  banishment.  I told  the 
Judge,  on  my  arrival,  that  I was  in  great  trou- 
ble ; and  I have  received  from  him  the  kindest 
consideration.  It  has  required,  at  times,  nearly 
I all  my  powers  of  mind  to  baffle  Mrs.  Ent’s  cu- 
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riosity ; but  I believe  I have  succeeded  in  doing 
it.  The  twelve  months,  however,  that  I have 
spent  in  the  bosom  of  her  family  have  not  im- 
proved my  manners ; nor,  I am  afraid,  my  tem- 
per. When  I heard  that  you  were  coming  here, 
Miss  Clare,  the  announcement  gave  me  any  thing 
but  pleasure.  I felt  that  the  advent  of  a young 
lady  into  our  household  was  a nuisance — an  in- 
congruity that  was  positively  disagreeable ; for 
she  would,  of  course,  expect  all  sorts  of  little 
attentions,  and  feel  indignant  if  a man  didn't 
rouse  himself  to  be  agreeable.” 

UI  don’t  think,”  said  I,  feeling  by  this  time 
quite  well  acquainted  with  Rosamond’s  husband, 
“ that  the  effort  you  made  was  at  all  calculated 
to  fatigue  you.  ” 

Mr.  Ellinwood  laughed  heartily ; but  becom- 
ing suddenly  grave  again  he  replied : “No|"  I 
suppose  that  you  set  me  down  as  an  unmitigated 
boor  at  the  first  interview.  You  could  not  un- 
derstand the  spell  that  was  on  me — the  sense 
of  humiliation  in  the  society  of  a lady — and  the 
total  want  of  confidence  in  myself  after  my  mis- 
erable fall.  But  I could  not  help  liking  you, 
Miss  Clare ; and  when  I found  that  you  were 
Rosamond’s  friend  I managed  to  emerge,  by 
degrees,  from  my  porcupine  covering.  What 
little  attention  I paid  you  was  both  for  your 
sake  and  hers.  Iam  glad  that  Rosamond  has 
such  a friend.” 

“Thank  you,”  I replied — finding  nothing 
more  to  say  at  the  end  of  this  strange  narrative. 

“You  know  Rosamond  wrell,  Miss  Clare,” 
said  my  companion,  after  an  awkw'ard  silence ; 

‘ ‘ you  have  seen  her  quite  lately ; do  you  think 
her  love  has  survived  the  outrage  to  her  confi- 
dence ? Do  you  think  I might  venture  to  ask 
for  a return  of  that  confidence  ?” 

“ I am  quite  sure,”  said  I,  speaking  with  firm 
conviction,  “that  Rosamond's  love  for  you  re- 
mains undiminished  ; and  I do  not  believe  that 
a single  complaint  of  you  has  ever  passed  her 
lips.” 

Mr.  Ellinwood’s  movements  wTere  always 
rather  unexpected,  and  my  hand  was  now  seized 
with  alarming  fervor.  “God  bless  you,  Miss 
Clare ! for  the  most  comforting  w*ords  I have 
heard  during  my  banishment;  and  here  let  me 
take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  all  the 
good  you  have  done  me  from  the  first  moment 
of  our  acquaintance.  I feel  under  the  great- 
est obligations  to  you ; and  so,  I am  sure,  will 
Rosamond.  I will  go  to  her  at  once,  and  throw' 
myself  upon  her  mercy.” 

I had  “done  him  good”  then,  in  spite  of  my- 
self! I smiled  as  I recalled  Fanny’s  eager  plans 
for  me,  and  my  indignant  refusal  of  them. 

It  was  rather  comical,  too,  to  bo  fully  pre- 
pared for  an  offer,  and,  instead  of  that,  to  hear 
of  a man’s  love  for  another  woman.  It  was 
well,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have  been  for- 
tified beforehand ; and,  resolving  to  be  even 
with  him,  I managed  to  inquire  if  he  knew  Mr. 
Charles  Riverhead,  of . 

“ ‘ Know1  him !”  he  exclaimed,*  delightedly. 
“Why  we  were  in  college  together!” 


If  one  gentleman  speaks  of  another  they  are 
sure  to  have  been* “in  college  together.” 

I think  Mr.  Ellinwood  was  about  to  ask  me 
what  relation  I bore  to  Mr.  Riverhead;  but 
probably  noticing  some  peculiar  changes  of 
complexion,  he  suddenly  wrung  my  hand  with 
painful  earnestness  as  he  exclaimed  : 

“Let  me  congratulate  you,  Miss  Clare,  from 
the  bottom  of  any  heart ! A fellow  like  Charles 
Riverhead  is  a sort  of  human  century-plant.” 

Mr.  Ellinwood  soon  ceased  to  be  Mrs.  Ent’s 
lodger ; and  that  lady  fell  into  a habit  of  speak- 
ing of  him  as  of  one  lately  deceased,  generally 
winding  up  w ith  the  remark : “ I always  thought, 
Miss  Clare,  that  you  had  something  to  do  with 
poor  Mr.  Brice’s  sudden  departure.” 

I really  suppose  I had ; but  it  w'as  not  nec- 
essary to  tell  her  so. 

Fanny  declared,  indignantly,  that  “ I really 
wras  the  meanest  jirl  that  ever  lived  not  to  tell 
her  that  I was^ngaged !”  To  which  I replied 
by  advising  her,  when  she  next  undertook 
match-making,  to  make  sure,  beforehand,  that 
one  of  the  parties  was  not  a married  man  and 
the  other  an  engaged  young  lady. 

• ■ — 

THE  INEVITABLE  CRISIS.  * 

THERE  wras  no  help  for  it!  The  facts  of 
the  past,  to  be  expected,  inexorable,  yet 
generally  unlooked  for,  and  surprising  when  they 
arrive — death  and  misfortune — prepared  the  fact 
now  come  to  pass,  which  stared  Lucilla  Stanhope 
in  the  face,  and  w hich  she  met  with  energy  and 
courage.  The  commonest  events  in  life  had 
happened  to  her;  she  had  become  an  orphan, 
and  an  object  for  charity.  She  possessed  youth, 
good  health,  and  a nuiAber  of  high-toned  rela- 
tives ; but  in  her  case  yauth  was  ignorant,  good 
health  impotent,  and  the  high-toned  relatives 
worthless.  The  latter  neither  opened  their  doors 
nor  their  purses  to  shelter  and  aid  her.  Jim  fe- 
male cousins  she  had  associated  with  on  equal 
social  terms  gave  her  their  cold,  dicolktt  shoul- 
ders, and  the  male  cousins  passed  hpr  by  with 
an  ejaculatory  “How-de-do?”  Consequently 
Lucilla  foreswore  kindred  and  society.  If  an 
unselfish,  sympathetic  person  existed  it  was  not 
in  the  town  of  Coventry,  her  present  dwelling- 
place.  She  decided  to  shake  its  dust  from  her 
feet  forever,  and  go  in  search  of  the  source  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Should  she  dis- 
cover that  its  flow  was  exhausted  in  the  human 
race,  she  would  learn  to  labor  with  her  head 
and  hands,  without  hope  of  kindness  or  con- 
sideration, and  eat  her  hard  crusts,  so  earned, 
with  as  hard  a heart  as  any  body’s. 

But  what  could  she  do  ? What  avenue  opened 
to  a high-bred,  intelligent,  handsome  girl  ? The 
avocations  pursued  by  women  in  Coventry  who 
w'ere  compelled  to  earn  a livelihood  consisted 
of  the  trades  of  the  milliner,  the  dress-mak- 
er, the  tailoress.  For  extremes  there  was  the 
school-mistress  and  the  servant  of  all  work. 
To  prove  herself  methodical  and  deliberate  Lu- 
cilla drew'  up  a ruled  paper  reference  in  this 
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wise,  and  studied  it  several  days,  in  the  hope 
of  an  enlightenment  on  the  subject  of  her  future 
course : 


Lucilla  Stanhope. 


On  the  mother's  side,  a 
Grindstone : a name  figur- 
ing in  State  Annals.  On 
the  father's  side,  a Stan- 
hope ; a name  celebra- 
ted in  the  History  of  the 
Bar.  Aged  twenty-one  ; re- 
spectable figure  ; goodish 
hair ; blue  eyes ; regular 
face  ; the  Grindstone  hand. 
High  temper;  no  accom- 
plishments ; an  excellent 
wardrobe.  Light  hundred 
dollars,  proceeds  of  sale  of 
law  - books  and  furniture. 
Family  debts  paid. 


Milliner ; dress  - maker ; 
tailoress  ; school  - teacher  ; 
servant  of  all  work:  each 
and  all  suiting  me  equally. 

Being  incapable  of  trim- 
ming my  own  bonnets,  fit- 
ting my  dresses.  Utterly  in 
the  dark  concerning  the 
make  of  male  garments. 

Not  understanding  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  and 
arithmetic. 

House-work  to  be  learned 
entirely. 


All  the  knowledge  of  labor  that  Coventry  of- 
fered Lucilla  pronounced  impossible.  She  must 
avoid  villages  and  towns,  ana  plunge  into  the 
city.  She  chose  the  largest  and  busiest — New 
York.  With  her  biggest  trunk  and  a portion 
of  her  money  she  left  Coventry  one  misty  au- 
tumn day,  bidding  farewell  to  one  friend  only — 
her  father’s  physician.  Doctor  Ridley.  To  him 
she  confided  her  destination,  the  remainder  of 
her  trunks,  and  the  other  half  of  her  money. 
When  she  did  this  the  Doctor,  being  a widow- 
er, and  only  as  old  again  as  herself,  asked  her 
to  marry  him  and  remain  in  Coventry.  She 
refused  the  offer,  but  thanked  him  warmly,  add- 
ing that  she  did  not  believe  he  was  in  earnest. 
The  Doctor  protested  that  it  was  a serious  case ; 
that  he  had  been  in  love  with  her  from  the  time 
that  she  had  the  hooping-cough  and  broke  the 
bottle  of  medicine  he  brought  her. 

“Besides,”  he  continued,  “who  else  will  have 
you,  my  Lady  Lucilla  ? Yon  are  a poor,  proud, 
desolate,  cantankerous  young  woman.” 

44  It  is  all  true,  dear  Doctor  Ridley.  How 
well  you  understand  me ! How  well  I know 
you  too ! Good-by  again.  You  shall  hear  of 
me.  Ill  come  hack  to  you  poorer,  prouder, 
more  desolate,  if  possible — an  old,  good-for-no- 
thing  creature,  who  has  failed  miserably  in  all 
her  acts.” 

The  blighted  leaves  fell  in  showers  that  day, 
but  not  a tear  dropped  from  Lucilla’s  eyes  dur- 
ing the  journey.  Judging  from  a curious  smile 
which  occasionally  played  over  her  counte- 
nance, it  appeared  as  if  she  enjoyed  the  au- 
tumn scenery  through  which  she  rode.  The 
dusty  sparrows  hopped  and  twittered  in  the 
brown  hedges ; the  speckled  partridge  fluttered 
in  the  woody  places  where  the  sassafras  was 
yellow  and  the  maple  scarlet ; the  fowls  in  the 
barn-yards  threw  up  clouds  of  sand  over  their 
feathers ; cattle  roamed  over  the  fields  of  stub- 
ble, and  dogs  hayed  in  the  distant  hills ; hut 
the  smile  did  not  come  from  these,  but  from  an 
apprehension  concerning  the  future  which  she 
resisted  with  scorn  and  defiance.  When  she 
arrived  in  the  city,  late  in  the  afternoon,  her 
mind,  in  spite  of  her  resolutions,  grew  dark  and 
heavy  in  the  dark  and  heavy  atmosphere.  Rid- 
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ing  through  the  deafening  roar  of  the  streets, 
her  eyes  filled  with  a mist  which  blinded  them ; 
she  felt  as  if  she  were  sinking  and  drowning  in 
a wild,  tnmnltuons  sea.  She  drove  to  a hoard- 
ing-house she  was  familiar  with  by  name — Mrs. 
Fleeceson’s;  entered  with  a Cashmere  shawl 
hanging  on  one  arm,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
brilliantly-embroidered  satchel,  and  asked  for 
a room.  Mrs.  Fleeceson  bustled  into  the  small 
vestibule  where  she  sat  waiting,  and,  to  her  dis- 
gust and  surprise,  asked  her  for  a reference ! 

“It  is  usual,”  added  Mrs.  Fleeceson,  per-  * 
ceiving  Lucilla’s  surprise,  “and  a matter  of  form 
we  are  obliged  to  adopt  with  strangers.” 

“ In  order  to  find  shelter  in  a strange  place,” 
said  Lucilla,  haughtily,  “nlust  I indeed  relate 
to  you,  whose  business  it  is  to  accommodate  the 
traveling  public,  my  antecedents  ?” 

44 1 only  require  some  name  known  to  me. 

If  yon  desire  to  keep  incognito  you  can  find 
admittance  to  some  hotel.  I presume  you 
would  rather  not  go  to  so  public  a place,  how- 
ever.” 

Lucilla  produced  a card-case — a gold  one, 
Mrs.  Fleeceson  observed — and  handed  a card  to 
her,  upon  which  was  engraved  in  Roman  let- 
ters, 4 4 Lucilla  Stanhope.  Bedford  Place,  No. 

4.” 

The  sight  of  the  card,  which  Lucilla  herself 
had  not  had  occasion  to  use  since  she  left  her 
house,  a month  ago,  gave  her  a hysterical  sob 
in  her  throat,  and  sent  her  thoughts  back  to  the 
old,  protected,  secure  days  gone  forever.  Mrs. 
Fleeceson  rustled  her  silk  dress  slightly,  and 
Lucilla,  looking  up,  comprehended  that  her  card 
was  not  considered  a sufficient  evidence  of  re- 
spectability. 

44 1 hoped,”  she  said,  with  a dash  of  irrita- 
tion in  her  voice,  44  that  I should  ho  able  to 
fight  it  out  on  the  card,  and  not  he  forced  to 
own  "how  it  was  that  I knew  your  house.  My 
uncle,  Charles  Grindstone,  spent  a winter  with 
you — Lieutenant-Governor  Grindstone,  I mean. 
My  cousin,  John  Grindstone,  attache  to  the 
French  Legation,  has  also  spoken  of  your  house 
to  me.  Shall  I show  you  his  carte  de  visite  ?” 

44 Enough,  Miss  Stanhope;  the  Grindstone 
family  are  well  known  to  me.  A Major  Grind- 
stone was  here  two  years  ago,  attached  to  Gen- 
eral Dix’s  staff ; another  relative,  I presume  ?” 

44 Yes;  to  the  Grindstones  our  Government 
is  beneficent.  They  are  a dignified  set  of  pau- 
pers, and  allow  themselves  to  he  supported  by 
it  with  grace  and  condescension.” 

From  her  tone  and  manner  Mrs.  Fleeceson 
was  afraid  Lucilla  had  run  away  from  her  of- 
ficial relatives,  and  determined  to  write  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  immediately  about  her. 
Lucilla  divined  this  intention,  and  exclaimed : 

44  Madam,  I have  accepted  absolute  friend- 
lessncss ; I have  repudiated  the  Grindstones, 
being  of  age,  and  have  come  here  to  look  for  a 
situation,  which  is  necessary  to  my  support.” 

44 My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Fleeceson,  kindly, 

44  you  are  too  handsome  to  take  any  situation 
except  that  which  your  birth  and  position  en- 
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title  you  to.  You  certainly  are  at  liberty  to 
take  that  ?” 

“ My  being  handsome  will  not  stand  in  my 
light  long ; beauty  is  fleeting,  especially  when 
one  gets  to  the  pass  I have,”  Lucilla  replied, 
with  a grim  smile.  “As  for  liberty,  I have 
chosen  the  sort  I like  best.” 

44  Very  well,  Miss  Stanhope,  you  have  views 
of  your  own,  I see;  most  young  ladies  have, 
nowadays,  and  they  may  be  right ; but  in  my 
young  days  it  was  different.  What  style  of 
room  do  you  wish — an  expensive  one  ?” 

“Any  room  you  have  unoccupied  will  suit 
»» 

me. 

“ Of  course  you  are  aware  I have  a scale  of 
prices ; the  rooms  bn  the  fifth  floor  are  much 
more  reasonable  than  those  on  the  first.” 

This  was  a matter  Lucilla  had  not  consid- 
ered ; a room  on  the  fifth  floor  sounded  ugly ; 
an  apartment  on  the  first  floor  sounded  agree- 
ably. She  wondered  what  the  price  of  board 
any  where  might  be.  Meantime  Mrs.  Eleeceson 
was  eying  her  with  the  wary  eyes  of  a person 
long  accustomed  to*the  tricks  of  a swindling 
community,  who  must  sleep  and  eat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  people  of  her  profession. 

44  What  do  you  say  to  a place  midway,  Mad- 
am— one  between  heaven  and  earth?  And 
will  you  state  your  price  ?” 

Mrs.  Fleeceson  was  convinced  that  at  pres- 
ent, at  least,  there  was  no  embarrassment  con- 
cerning money  with  Lucilla,  and  installed  her 
in  a comfortable  room.  When  Lucilla  had  un- 
locked her  trunk  to  take  out  a suitable  dinner- 
dress,  and  had  arrayed  herself  in  it,  a certain 
old-fashioned  zest  returned  to  her,  which  in- 
creased when  she  found  herself  at  Mrs.  Fleece- 
son’s  well-lighted  and  handsomely -spread  table. 
That  the  world  was  all  before  her,  where  she  was 
to  find  toil,  anxiety,  and  uncertainties,  she.  for- 
got. A week,  with  its  busy  breakfasts,  and  leis- 
urely dinners,  elaborate  toilets,  polite  chats,  ex- 
change of  puerilities,  and  undertow  of  gossip, 
passed.  At  the  end  of  it  a neatly-written  bill 
was  sent  to  her,  which  contained  a few  extras. 
These  latter  consisted  of  the  most  ordinary, 
comfortable  trifles  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
— cups  of  tea  at  odd  hours,  a bit  of  cake,  the 
ironing  of  a few  laces,  a wax-candle  for  her 
bedside,  some  mucilage,  a little  ink  — items 
which  she  would  have  scorned  to  recollect  had 
she  furnished  them  to  any  person.  It  served 
to  rouse  her  from  that  condition  whose  limits 
depend  on  the  contents  of  one’s  trunks,  and  the 
more  or  less  kaleidoscopic  character  of  the  no- 
madic mass  of  human  beings  one  encounters 
in  city  life. 

4 4 1 must  be  a regular  Grindstone,  ” she  thought. 
44  Can  it  be  that  Providence  is  going  to  provide 
for  me,  as  it  does  for  them,  and  send  me  some- 
thing with  a salary  attached,  aud  that  my  in- 
stincts are  keeping  me  here  supine  and  wait- 
ing ? It  is  the  Grindstone  atmosphere.  I will 
get  out  of  it  instanter,  and  be  what  I have  de- 
signed.” 

Twisting  the  required  sum  inside  the  bill, 


and  reckoning  how  many  bills  it  would  take  to 
wrap  what  Miss  Braddon  ^ould  call  her  “ scanty 
patrimony,”  she  carried  it  to  Mrs.  Fleeceson, 
and  carelessly  asked  her  in  what  newspaper  it 
would  be  best  to  advertise  for  the  situation. 

“Oh!  that  situation?”  Mrs.  Fleeceson  re- 
plied. “ You  have  not  given  the  idea  up  ?” 

“ Certainly  not.  Dear  me!  I wish  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  I can  do,”  cried 
Lucilla,  in  a confidential  burst. 

44  Can  you  teach  music  ?” 

“No — not  tkeU  exactly.” 

41  Drawing  ?” 

“Well,  no.” 

“French?” 

“Nor  that  either.” 

“ The  making  of  wax  flowers  ?” 

Lucilla  laughed  loudly. 

“ Do  you  think  I could  practice  so  absurd  an 
art?” 

“ Can  you  sew  on  a sewing-machine  ?” 

“Mrs.  Fleeceson,”  and  Lucilla  tapped  her 
head  significantly,  “my  ability  is  all  here!  I 
am  a true  American  girl,  thoroughly  untaught. 
I have  been  educated  in  all  the  branches ; in 
algebra  I was  A l at  school.  But  I know  no- 
thing well.  Let  me  find  the  chance,  however, 
and  my  ability  will  develop  itself.  Like  Jack 
Bunsby,  if  I am  knocked  on  the  head  sufficient- 
ly my  knowledge  will  grow  valuable.  ” 

“If  the  worst  coiies  to  the  worst,  my  dear 
Miss  Grind — Stanhope,  I would  say,  you  might 
remain  here,  and  keep  the  run  of  the  silver  and 
linen.  You  have  studied  algebra,  you  say?” 

44  How  can  you  laugh,  and  make  me  laugh  at 
my  wretched  position  ?” 

“ It  is  certain  that  no  employer  will  pay  you 
to  experiment  on  your  locked-up  abilities.  He 
will  expect  you  to  produce  evidence  \o  prove 
that  you  can  accomplish  some  positive,  defined 
work.” 

44  I’ll  apply  to  be  a companion  to  some  hate- 
ful female,  the  bhe  noir  of  an  otherwise  tranquil 
family,  an  old  maid  aunt,  or  mother-in-law,  or 
vicious  grandmother.  Such  persons  can  be  no 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  those  I have 
formerly  lived  with.” 

44  You  have  struck  the  vein.  Such  a place 
may  be  a school  for  you.  You  will  come  out 
of  it  with  a meek,  broken  spirit,  and,  I fear,  a 
broken  back.  Write  an  advertisement  in  four 
lines,  and  I will  send  it  to  the  Herald  by  Pat- 
rick.” 

44  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Fleeceson,  if  you  please.” 

Lucilla  immediately  looked  up  a paper  to 
study  the  form  of  an  advertisement.  Seeing 
that  all  applicants  were  44 experienced,”  with 
44  first-class  references,”  and  44  competent  to  take 
the  entire  charge”  of  any  thing  applied  for,  she 
was  somewhat  dismayed  and  perplexed  over  the 
composition  of  an  advertisement  that  should 
express  her  44  want.”  At  last,  however,  she 
produced  the  following  lines : 

“ptOMP  ANION.— An  American  Lady,  graduate  of 
the  Athenian  Female  Seminary,  is  prepared  to 
take  charge  of  an  invalid  of  her  own  sex.  MeninI 
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attentions  not  objected  to.  Is  active,  strong,  light  of 
foot,  and  a good  reader.  Wages  not  so  much  a de- 
sideratum os  a secure  Home.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Fleece- 
son’s,  Noe.  8, 10,  12  St.  George^ Place,  Inquiring  for 
Hiss  Stanhope.** 

“ Quite  ingenious,” Mrs.  Fleeceson  observed, 
“ but  too  long ; you  have  made  it  expensive. 
Now  we  shall  see.” 

Lucilla  now  closed  her  eyes  and  folded  her 
hands  against  the  seductions  at  Mrs.  Fleece- 
son’s.  To  the  young  men  who  would  gladly 
have  brought  her  bouquets  every  day,  and«aken 
her  to  the  opera  or  theatre  every  evening,  she 
was  imperiously  sad.  To  the  elderly  and 
shiny-headed  bachelors  of  the  establishment, 
who  were  eager  to  discuss  with  her  their  street 
and  drawing-room  humanities,  6he  was  mildly 
mournful  and  negative.  She  even  contem- 
plated cutting  her  beautiful  hair  off,  to  fit  her- 
self to  her  proposed  vocation,  and  bought  some 
plain  lace  ruffles  for  her  neck,  to  add  a Sister- 
of-Mercy  air  to  an  ancient  black  woolen  dress 
she  intended  to  put  on  the  day  she  went  to  serv- 
ice. A row  of  superannuated  grandmothers, 
aunts,  and  mothers- in-law  stretched  across  her 
mental  vision  like  clothes  on  a clothes-line,  for 
whom  her  youth  and  beauty  were  to  be  de- 
voted. She  purchased  Florence  Nightingale’s 
book  on  nursing,  and  Harriet  Martineau’s  work 
on  the  sick-room,  and  read  them  assiduously, 
forgetting  the  most  of  them  immediately. 

Lucilla’s  advertisement  was  read  by  a gen- 
tleman whose  soul  loved  the  Tribune , but  as 
the  Herald  was  the  best  advertising  meditim 
he  was  compelled  to  buy  a copy  of  it,  for  be 
was  looking  for  a companion  for  his  invalid  aunt 
and  daughter.  With  “Pish !”  and  “Pshaw !” 
he  read  all  the  paper,  too  highly  irritated  to 
perceive  much  that  was  sharp  and  clever  in  it, 
and  then  handed  Lucilla’s  advertisement  fo  his 
aunt,  a maiden  lady,  with  a woolen  cap  over 
her  ears,  and  wrapped  in  a woolen  shawl. 
She  read  it,  silently  gave  it  back  to  him,  and 
looked  into  space  with  a pensive,  meek  air  of 
denial,  that  was  most  exasperating  to  her  neph- 
ew. 

“Aunt  Jane!  It  appears  to  me  this  is  the 
person  we  are  looking  for.  Recollect  com- 
panions do  not  grow  on  blackberry  bushes,”  he 
remarked. 

“ ‘Every  bush,’”  she  answered,  “is  the  way 
the  proverb  goes,  my  dear  Charle£  Com - 
panions  are  apt  to  grow  on  a Upas-tree,  I 
think.  Don’t  yon  think  this  advertisement  is 
strangely  worded,  dear  Charles  ?” 

“There  never  was  a Upas-tree,  annt.  If 
you  begin  carping  at  this  early  stage  of  our  un- 
dertaking, my  little  Mary  here  will  be  grown 
before  we  find  the  proper  person.” 

“ Papa,  what  does  a companion  do  ?”  asked 
Mary.  “Will  she  play  with  me,  or  will  she 
whip  me  ?” 

“There  is  danger  of  her  doing  more  than 
that,”  replied  Aunt  Jane. 

“Ton  are  afraid,  dear  aunt,  that  she  might 
entrap  me  ?” 


“But,”  exclaimed  Aunt  Jane,  ignoring  his 
remark,  “ there  is  no  reference  mentioned,  no 
particular  qualification.  ” 

“Please  give  up  the  thought  that  troubles 
you,  oh  my  aunt.  I shall  never  marry  again. 
Why  should  a man  repeat  a performance  of 
that  sort?  Is  not  my  circle  complete  enough 
— this  young  daughter,  perfectly  unmanageable, 
and  this  old  annt,  so  complaining?” 

“ My  dear^  boy,  you  must  forgive  me,  but 
you  do  not  know  the  tricks  of  my  sex  os  well 
as  I do.  I dread  this  scheme  of  yours.  I am 
sure  Mary  and  I arc  doing  very  well  at  present. 
Pat  the  companion  off  till  spring.” 

“Well,  as  I know  Mrs.  Fleeceson ’s  house  as 
one  of  first-rate  reputation,  I might  as  well 
call  there  and  inquire  about  the  person.  Who 
knows,  aunt,  but  that  I may  find  a Decayed 
Lady,  who  will  train  Mary  and  console  you  ?” 

“ As  you  please,  Charles ; I desire  to  say  no 
more.” 

A day  or  two  slipped  by,  however,  before 
Mr.  Charles  Braxton  rang  Mrs.  Fleeceson’s 
door-bell  in  pursuit  of  Miss  Stanhope.  The 
servant  who  let  him  in  ushered  the  way  to  the 
parlor,  and  took  his  card  up  stairs  for  Lucilla, 
without  seeing  that  Lucilla  was  already  there. 
Miss  Nightingale  or  Miss  Martineau  was  in  her 
hands,  but  she  was  lost  in  thought.  She  did 
not  appear  to  observe  Mr.  Braxton  as  he  passed 
the  sofa  where  she  sat  and  took  a seat  upon 
one  opposite  it. 

“ She  is  a thorough-bred— one. of  the  sort  to 
scold  my  aunt,  and  me  too,”  he  thought. 

The  servant  returned  presently,  and  handing 
the  card  to  Lncilla,  turned  to  Mr.  Braxton  and 
said : 

“This  is  the  lady,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Braxton  was  so  surprised  at  the  discov- 
ery that  this  was  the  Companion,  that  he  nerv- 
ously engaged  himself  in  buttoning  the  glove 
which  had  been  without  a button  for  several 
days ; his  cane  also  dropped  on  the  floor.  Lu- 
cilla eyed  him  in  silence  and  severity ; it  almost 
offended  her  to  realize  that  any  body  could  take 
it  for  granted  that  she  was  going  ont  to  service 
because  she  had  advertised  to  that  effect. 

“Yon  have  determined  upon  a new  business, 
lam  sure,”  he  said,  in  an  unbusiness-like  man- 
ner. 

“ That  is  my  affair,  Sir.  Did  you  call  upon 
me  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  ?” 

Mr.  Braxton  rose  with  extreme  suddenness. 

“I  called* because  I am  looking  for  a com- 
panion, but  I do  not  think  you  will  answer  at 
all.” 

“Why  not?*’  asked  Lucilla,  quickly.  “I 
can  do  a good  deal.  I am  a competent  young 
woman.” 

“ I do  not  donbt  it ; but  the  place  I have  to 
offer  has  its  difficulties.  My  invalid  aunt  is 
one  of  them,  and  my  willful  little  daughter  is 
another.  ” 

Here  was  a chance  for  a doable  martyrdom, 
which  Lucilla  felt  slftmld  not  escape  her. 

“I  am  not  doubtful  about  the  aunt,  Sir;  I 
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could  undertake  the  charge  there  and  I could 
try  with  the  daughter.” 

“ The  rudiments,  at  present,  are  all  she  re- 
quires; her  willfulness  will  prove  the  chief 
trouble  in  any  attempt  to  manage  her.  With- 
out a mother,  she  has  run  wild.” 

“Dear  me,”  thought  Lucilla,  “he  is  a wid- 
ower. I wish  he  wasn’t.  Widowers  are  de- 
testable. ” 

“ She  is  too  doosed  striking  for  this  sort  of 
thing ! It  won’t  answer  at  all  forVy  house,”  he 
thought,  but  immediately  asked  her  terms,  and 
what  vacation  she  expected  in  the  year. 

“I  must  first  learn  how  valuable  I can  be 
before  I make  terms,  though  Mrs.  Fleeceson 
says  no  employer  will  take  me  unless  I am  cer- 
tain of  the  performance  expected  of  me.  As 
for  vacations,  I shall  have  none.  There  is  no 
spot  upon  earth  for  me  to  go  to.  Do  you 
imagine,  Sir,  that  if  I had  home  and  friends 
this  opportunity  would  have  come  ? No,  Sir.” 

Terrifying  as  she  appeared,  a sense  of  amuse- 
ment suggested  him  to  ask  her  to  go  to  his 
house  on  trial ; he  was  desirous  that  she  should 
attempt  to  quell  his  Aunt  Jane  and  control  his 
little  spoiled  Mary.  Her  independent  style, 
and  novel  ideas  of  the  character  of  a com- 
panion, might  startle  and  overpower  them. 

“Iam  much  inclined,”  he  said,  “to  convict 
Mrs.  Fleeceson  of  a mistake,  and  to  propose  that 
you  should  select  my  family  as  the  theatre  for 
your  operations.” 

Lucilla,  with  a consciousness  that  he  was 
laughing  at  fier,  looked  at  him  with  eyes  as 
large  as  Juno’s,  and  could  not  help  admitting 
to  herself  that,  so  far  as  looks  and  bearing  went, 
lie  might  be  her  equal,  if  he  was  a widower. 

“Define  the  duties  you  expect  me  to  fulfill, 
Mr.  Braxton,”  she  asked,  politely,  but  with  an 
air  of  anxiety. 

“My  aunt,  Miss  Jane  Haseldine,  the  head 
of  my  establishment,  has  within  a few  months 
become  an  invalid.  She  is  no  longer  able  to 
take  care  of  herself,  even,  and  is  wholly  in- 
competent to  manage  my  little  daughter,  a rest- 
less, willful  creature,  who  fairly  tramples  on  the 
poor  aunt,  who  insists,  nevertheless,  that  she  is 
quite  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  her. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I do  not  know  what  my 
aunt  might  expect  of  you.  She  is  a little 
deaf— repeat  the  conversation  going  on  before 
her,  perhaps.  I will  engage  you  on  your  own 
terms,  if  you  will  permit  me,  and  then  you  will 
inquire  the  particulars  of  her.  I should  be 
glad  to  have  you  teach  my  daughter  her  A B 
C’s,  and  advise  her  concerning  her  manners. 

I am  pretty  sure  that  my  aunt’s  ideas  about 
the  child’s  dress  are  all  wrong ; she  looks  like 
a fright.  If  you  could  set  that  matter  right  I 
should  feel  indebted  to  you.  Is  it  settled  be- 
tween us  now  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.  I will  come,  and  attempt  my 
best  with  your  poor  aunt.  So  she  is  deaf?” 

“And  near-sighted ; a little  lame,  also ; she 
uses  a cane ; maybe  she  wtuld  like  to  change  it 
for  the  support  of  your  arm.” 


Lucilla  had  a second  suspicion  that  he  was 
laughing  at  her,  and  looked  at  him  searchingly, 
but  his  face  was  v4^  serious.  , 

“ Can  you  come  immediately?”  he  inquired. 

“ To-morrow.” 

He  appointed  the  hour  for  her  to  arrive,  that 
he  might  meet  her  and  introduce  her  to  bis 
aunt,  and  took  leave. 

As  he  went  down  the  street  he  whistled 
softly,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  been  released  from 
a combat ; but  somehow  the  combat  had  en- 
liven%l  his  usually  sombre  spirits.  He  noticed 
the  people  on  Broadway,  and  thought  the  wo- 
men promenading  there  looked  less  like  fan- 
tastic puppets,  with  rings  on  their  fingers  and 
bugles  all  over  them,  than  they  did  generally. 

Lucilla  v/ent  to  Mrs.  Fleeceson  with  the 
news  of  her  engagement. 

“But  who  is  this  Mr.  Braxton?  Did  you 
ask  him  for  a reference  ?” 

| “ No,  indeed  ;•  he  is  a gentleman.  Besides 

how  could  I ? I had  none  to  give  him.” 

“ Your  being  here,  my  dear,  was  a reference, 
which  I have  no  doubt  but  that  he  understood 
perfectly.  It  is  all  right,  however,  I presume. 

When  do  you  go  ?” 

“To-morrow  afternoon,  at  five.” 

“ When  people  and  furniture  look  best — in 
gas-light.” 

“Are  all  city  folk  as  suspicions  as  you  are, 

Mrs.  Fleeceson  ?” 

“No,  my  dear;  all  city  folk  do  not  keep 
boarding-houses.” 

That  very  evening  Mr£ Fleeceson  made  strict 
inquiries  concerning  Mr.  Braxton,  and  the  an- 
swers were  highly  satisfactory.  He  was  a well- 
known  lawyer ; his  income  was  large ; and,  al- 
though he  himself  had  risen  from  one  of  those 
American  families  whose  origin  can  be  traced 
to  the  cobbler’s  awl,  the  mechanic’s  axe,  or  to 
the  plowman’s  team,  and  no  farther,  he  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  a Knickerbocker  of 
East  Broadway,  whose  family  was  in  full  blast, 
when  the  tall  mansions  of  that  famed  locality 
had  no  suspicion  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of 
marine  hotels  or  Mosaic  warehouses. 

The  dreaded  five  o’clock  came  in  the  cos- 
tume of  heroic  expectation  to  Lucilla,  and,  still 
too  proud  for  her  profession,  she  drove  to  Mr. 
Braxton’s  in  a livery  carriage,  instead  of  walk- 
ing there,  as  she  should  have  done,  and  sending 
her  baggage  by  Studley’s  Express.  She  had 
been  wise  enough,  however,  to  borrow  a trunk 
of  moderate  dimensions  from  Mrs.  Fleeceson, 
and  leave  the  main  part  of  her  wardrobe  in  that 
lady’s  care. 

20  Blank  Street  was  more  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance than  Lucilla  fancied ; she  feared  there 
might  be  too  much  luxury  inside  its  spacious 
walls  to  suit  ascetic  principles.  A parlor-maid, 
with  ear-rings  and  white  apron,  noiselessly  open- 
ed the  door  before  the  bell  had  ceased  to  vi- 
brate against  the  kitchen-wall,  and  Mr.  Brax- 
ton opened  a parlor-door  before  the  driver  had 
put  her  trunk  on  the  hall-floor. 

“ Punctuality  is  one  of  your  virtues  also,  Miss 
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Stanhope,”  he  said,  formally.  “This  way, 
please.  My  aunt  is  here  to  receive  you.  Mar- 
garet, see  that  Miss  Stanhope’s  trunk  is  taken 
up.” 

Lucilla  followed  him  without  a word,  oppress- 
ed w-ith  a feeling  of  diffidence  new  to  her,  and 
which  she  was  ashamed  of.  Aunt  Jane,  array- 
ed in  a dilapidated  white  shawl,  that  LuciUa 
perceived  was  a camel’s*  hair,  was  seated  in  an 
easy-chair,  which,  drawn  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  furniture,  allowed  no  covert  approach.  All 
the  light  in  the  room  appeared  to  Lucilla  to  be 
in  the  path  between  her  and  this  formidable  old 
lady.  Beside  her  stood  little  Mary,  holding  a 
large  doll  in  full  dress  in  the  most  disrespectful 
attitude  she  could  think  of — an  upside-down 
one — and  bestowing  upon  Lucilla  as  impish  an 
expression  as  she  dared  in- her  father's  pres- 
ence. 

“Aunt,  here  is  Miss  Stanhope,”  said  Mr. 
Braxton.  “ Miss  Haseldine,  and  my  daughter. 
Come  here,  Mary.” 

44 No,  papa;  my  doll  is  not  able  to  move.” 

Miss  Haseldine  murmured  a few  indistinct 
words,  and  waved  her  hand  toward  a chair  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  Lucilla  felt  choked. 
Would  that  she  could  run  away  to* — Doctor 
Ridley ! She  did  not  move  toward  the  chair, 
but  remained  rigid  like  a statue. 

44 Cursed  women!”  thought  Mr.  Braxton; 
“how  they  love  to  torture  each  other!  They 
are  the  greatest  artists  in  the  world  putting 
edch  other  down.” 

44  What  ails  your  doll,  Mary  ?”  he  asked,  roll- 
ing a chair  up  to  Lucilla,  and  frowning  at  Aimt 
Jane  from  behind  it. 

44 She  is  afraid  of  companions,  papa;  they 
make  her  turn  head  over  heels,  and  be  verv 

sick.” 

44  A happy  opening  for  you,  Miss  Stanhope — 
the  illness  of  the  doll.  You  are  a confounded 
little  monkey,  Mary ! ” her  father  exclaimed. 

44  My  dear  Charles,”  said  Miss  Haseldine, 
“had  you  not  better  leave  us?  There  are  a 
few  preliminaries  to  be  discussed  between  Miss 
Stanhope  and  myself;  we  can  reach  them 
alone.” 

44 Yes,  aunt;  hut  recollect  dinner  will  be 
served  in  a few  minutes,  and  that  Miss  Stan- 
hope has  yet  to  take  her  hat  and  shawl  off  in 
her  own  room.” 

Lucilla  was  moved  to  give  him  a grateful  look. 
Aunt  Jane  understood  his  accent  perfectly. 

44  Of  course  I shall  not  detain  Miss  Stan- 
hope but  a moment.” 

The  acute  and  facile  Mary  adjusted  her  doll’s 
skirts  and  restored  it  to  a normal  attitude. 

Mr.  Braxton  shut  the  door  decisively,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  hall  with  the  intention 
of  allowing  his  aunt  ten  minutes’  talk  with  Miss 
Stanhope. 

44  Have  you  been  long  at  Mrs.  Fleeceson’s  ?” 
asked  Miss  Haseldine. 

44  A few  days.” 

44  It  was  a favorite  resort  several  years  ago 
for  some  of  my  country  friends.  ” 


44  Mrs.  Fleeceson  is  well  known  to  some  of 
my  country  friends  also.” 

“Ah ! that  is  the  reason  you  went  there  ?” 

“ It  was  the  only  house  I knew  o£” 

“ You  are  not  a New  Yorker  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Your  style  is  so  pronounced,  I thought  you 
must  be  one.” 

“ When  my  dresses  lose  their  freshness  I trust 
my  style  will  vanish.” 

44  What  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 

Miss  Stanhope  ?” 

44  Nothing  to  qualify  myself  for  the  place  I 
am  endeavoring  to  obtain.” 

44  You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  the  sendees 
of  a companion  are  arduous,  and  often  disagree- 
able ?” 

44 1 hoped  so,  and  have  not  come  with  an  un- 
willing heart  or  reluctant  hand  to  learn  to  per- 
form these  services.” 

Miss  Haseldine  stared  at  Lucilla,  and  would 
have  been  pleased  to  discover  some  sign  of  the 
adventuress,  but  it  was  impossible.  Happily 
Lucilla  was  not  prepossessing ; her  manners 
were  hard  and  cold ; and  these  dark  women, 
when  under  the  cloud  of  adversity,  always  looked 
blue  and  clayey.  When  kept  out  of  brilliant 
dress,  lively  company,  away  from  all  cause  of 
excitement,  they  remained  dumpy  enough. 

“Can  you  teach  my  little  niece  here — or 
rather  assist  me  to  teach  her?  Are  you  quite  . 
willing  to  attend  to  the  infirmities  which  my 
nephew  insists  shall  be  attended  to  ?” 

“I  believe  so.” 

44 1 won’t  be  taught,  and  you  are  a bad  girl 
with  your  believe  so,”  cried  Mary.  44  You  can’t 
open  my  mouth  to  find  my  little  tongue.” 

Lucilla  smiled,  and  Mary  did  not  like  the 
character  of  the  smile  at  all. 

44 1 can  plague  you,  and  kick  dreadfully,”  she 
added. 

Lucilla  looked  down  reflectively  at  her  own 
walking-boots. 

44  Do  you  have  nails  in  your  boots,  Miss  Stan- 
hope ?”  Mary  asked. 

44  Terrible  ones.” 

44  She  is  naughty  sometimes,”  said  Miss  Ha- 
seldine. 

44  Cook  says  I am  all  Haseldine,”  said  Mary. 

“Oh!”  cried  Miss  Haseldine,  “if  one  could 
really  control  the  Irish  servants,  our  hquse 
would  approach  paradise.” 

44  One  in  health,  Miss  Haseldine,  can  hardly 
hope  to  do  that.  You,  Mr.  Braxton  informs 
me,  should  not  make  the  attempt,  even;  you 
are  so  much  of  an  invalid.” 

44  Indeed  ho  is  right ; I am  sadly  shaken.” 

44  What  is  paradise,  aunty  ?” 

Mr.  Braxton  opened  the  door. 

44  The  time  is  up,”  he  said. 

4 4 Am  I to  stay,  Miss  Haseldine?”  Lucilla 
asked,  gravely. 

44  It  is  all  settled,  Charles,”  said  Miss  Hasel- 
dine, choosing  to  answer  Lucilla  in  this  way. 

44 1 am  quite  sure  Miss  Stanhope  and  myself 
will  agree  perfectly.” 
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“ Go  with  Miss  Stanhope,  Mary,”  said  Mr. 
Braxton,  “and  show  her  the  room  she  is  to 
have.” 

“Yes,  papa.” 

“ Give  me  your  hand,  then,”  said  Lucilla. 

“How  do  you  like  her?”  asked  Mr.  Brax- 
ton, when  Lucilla  had  gone. 

“Don’t  be  absurd,  Charles.” 

“ I won’t ; / think  her  quite  horrid.” 

Mary  led  Lucilla  into  a pretty  room  in  the 
third  story. 

“Ah  !”  said  Lucilla ; “ this  cheerful  fire  gives 
me  a happy  feeling.” 

“Are  you  cold?” 

“Yes.” 

“ There  was  a fire  in  the  parlor.” 

“I  did  not  feel  it.” 

“Have  you  got  any  pretty  things  in  your 
trunk  ?” 

“ Unlock  it  and  see ; here  is  the  key.” 

“ I love  you  now.” 

Lucilla,  after  basking  in  the  red  fire-light, 
turned  the  gas  up  by  the  looking-glass  to  sur- 
vey herself.  Of  course  her  hair  should  be 
smooth,  but  not  becoming ; her  collar  fastened 
correctly,  but  made  to  look  6tiff  and  precise. 
The  tresses  were  obstinate ; they  would  not  as- 
sume an  a-/ti-companion  style ; let  her  brush  her 
best,  they  rippled  in  their  old  fashion  against 
her  ivory-tinted  forehead  and  cheek. 

“It  is  nonsense!”  she  exclaimed,  dropping 
the  brush ; “ but  it  is  no  matter.  I am  ready ; 
dressing  for  dinner  is  out  of  the  question  with 
me  now.” 

Meantime  Mary  had  discovered  a box  and 
opened  it. 

“ Please  wear  this,  ” she  entreated,  taking  a 
small  enameled  necklace,  to  which  a locket  was 
attached,  out. 

“I  can  not;  put  it  back,  Mary.” 

“ What  is  in  it?” 

“ My  mother’s  hair.  ” 

“ Papa  has  one,  toth  a lock  of  hair  in  it ; he 
wears  it  round  his  necV* 

“ What ! 4 Only  a woman’s  hair  ?*  ” 

“ What  did  you  say  ? You  must  wear  yours, 
or  111  speak  to  him.” 

“ Hero,  then ; I’ll  wear  it.” 

She  fastened  the  necklace  round  her  throat, 
and  pushed  it  out  of  sight. 

“Dinner  is  ready,  please,”  called  Margaret, 
knocking  at  the  door.  “ Come  out,  Miss  Mary, 
and  let  me  put  on  your  pinafore.” 

“Go  away,  Maggy ; I am  done  with  you.” 

“Goodness  knows  I am  glad.  This  way, 
Miss  Stanhope.  Miss  Haseldine  is  waiting.” 

The  dinner  was  an  ordeal  for  Lucilla,  owing 
to  the  espionage  Miss  Haseldine  was  kind 
enough  to  give  her.  She  recollected  other 
home-like,  well-served  dinners ; and  Mr.  Brax- 
ton’s decanter  of  sherry  reminded  her  of  her 
father's  habitual  sherry.  She  wondered  all  at 
once  how  much  younger  than  her  father  Mr. 
Braxton  might  be,  and  raised  her  eyes  from 
her  plate  to  decide.  He  was  also  looking  at 
her. 


“A  glass  of  wine  with  you,  Miss  Stanhope — 
one  of  inauguration.” 

Lucilla  sipped  a glass,  and  bowed  her  thanks. 

“These  brunettes,”  thought  Miss  Haseldine, 

“ love  wine ; it  moves  their  thick  blood.  ” 

It  seemed  so,  indeed ; Lncilla’s  face  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  kindled,  but  it  was  with  annoy- 
ance. However,  she  ate  with  composure,  and 
was  rather  thankful  to  Mr.  Braxton  for  having 
a good  cook,  in  spite  of  her  anchorite  plans. 

“ She  goes  through  all  the  courses  as  if  she 
were  accustomed  to  them,”  was  Miss  Haseldine's 
second  mental  comment. 

Mr.  Braxton  conversed  with  his  aunt  about  a 
suit  whose  particulars  she  was  familiar  with. 
Lucilla  grew  interested,  and  surprised  Mr.  Brax- 
ton by  an  apt  legal  sentence  or  two. 

“My  father  was  a lawyer,”  she  said,  apolo- 
getically, perceiving  his  surprise.  “I  never 
thought  till  this  moment  that  I might  copy  law 
papers.  In  case  I fail  at  other  work,  do  you 
think,  Sir,  you  could  give  me  employment  ?” 

“You  will  not  fail,”  he  said,  quietly. 

Miss  Haseldine  felt  more  disquieted  than 
ever. 

“Be  kind  enough,  Miss  Stanhope,”  she  said, 
sharply,  “to  teach  Mary  that  she  is  now  too 
old  to  take  a bone  in  her  fingers.” 

“To  pick  a bone,”  said  Lucilla,  adroitly, 
wiping  Mary’s  smeared  fingers  on  her  own  nap- 
kin, “is  one  of  th&  charms  of  our  early  years.” 

“ Pap®  exclaimed  Mary,  desirous  to  unite 
the  kind  Lucilla  to  some  association,  “Miss 
Stanhope  wears  round  her  neck  just  such  a 
locket  as  you  do.  See  if  they  are  not  alike.” 

Miss  Haseldine  signed  to  Margaret  to  huny 
up  the  dessert. 

“You  are  indeed  a terrible  infant,  Mary,” 
laughed  Mr.  Braxton,  but  confused  enough  to 
wish  his  locket  in  the  depths  of  his  desk,  nc 
was  quito  ready  to  have  Maty  sent  to  bed,  and 
placed  some  fruit  before  her  with  a warning  to 
that  effect. 

“Shall  you  sit  in  your  own  room,  aunt,  this 
evening?”  he  asked,  as  they  passed  from  the 
“ extension”  iqto  the  parlor. 

“Are  you  going  out,  my  dear  Charles?” 

“ I have  not  decided.” 

“ What  shall  I do,  Miss  Haseldine  ?”  asked 
Lucilla. 

“ If  you  please,  you  may  go  to  my  bedroom 
and  attend  to  Mary.” 

“Shall  I sit  by  her  bedside?” 

“By  no  means,”  interposed  Mr.  Braxton. 

“Then  you  may  return  here,  if  you  will  be 
good  enough.  I myself  may  require  some- 
thing.” 

Lucilla  carried  Mary  off,  and  was  gone  an 
hour.  Mr.  Braxton  in  that  hour  discovered 
that  many  things  in  the  parlor  went  wrong. 
The  pictures  were  not  even ; he  found  holes  in 
the  furniture  covering ; some  of  the  vases  were 
cracked ; the  piano  was  terribly  out  of  tune ; 
the  hearth-rug  was  worn  out.  He  whistled  so 
continually  that  Aunt  Jane  could  find  no  oppor- 
tunity for  conversation,  and  when  Lucilla  came 
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down  stairs  inquiring  for  another  duty,  was 
quite  ready  to  accept  her  assistance  and  be  pre- 
pared for  bed. 

'That  evening  Mr.  Braxton  perceived  more 
cigar-stumps  than  usual  on  his  reading-table, 
and  could  not  account  for  his  absent-minded- 
ness ; there  was  no  more  flavor  of  smoke  about 
him,  he  was  not  nervous,  but  he  was  deuced 
wide  awake.  He  went  out  to  inhalfe  the  fresh 
air;  a walk  in  the  square  might  refresh  and 
compose  him.  As  he  went  out  he  cast  his  eyes 
up  to  the  third  story;  a light  was  burning  in 
one  of  the  rooms — Lucilla’s — late  as  it  was. 
What  could  she  be  sitting  up  for?  was  she 
lonesome,  homesick,  melancholy  ? He  did  not 
walk  to  the  square,  but  paced  up  and  down  the 
street  in  front  of  his  own  door,  as  if  he  had 
been  a young  idiot,  instead  of  a middle-aged 
lawyer  of  a dignified  turn  of  mind. 

As  for  Lucilla,  when  she  was  at  liberty  to  go 
to  her  own  room,  and  once  shut  up  there  for 
the  night,  she  felt  inclined  to  draw  up  another 
statement  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  her  situation, 
but  somehow  fell  into  an  idle  fireside  reverie, 
which  lasted  till  Mr.  Braxton  outside  was  suf-  j 
ficiently  fatigued  to  come  in  and  go  to  bed.  j 

“So  far  as  Mr.  Braxton  is  concerned,  and 
his  child,”  she  reflected,  “it  is  not  so  bad;  so 
far  as  Miss  Hoseldine  is  concerned,  it  is  worse. 
She  is  so  made  up  and  so  tedious  to  undo.  She, 
unlike  Shakspeare's  ‘last  *of  all,’  is  ‘sans’  no- 
thing that  tfie  hair-dresser,  the  dentist,  the 
dress-maker  can  supply.  The  English  cosmet- 
ics, she  condescended  to  say  to  me,  she  thought 
superior  to  the  French.  She  also  says  that  she 
expects  me  to  make  over  her  gowns  and  change 
her  head-dresses.  Utflas  ! I have  no  thimble. 
But  the  poor  woman  is  ill — more  so  than  Mr. 
Braxton  imagines ; she  cried  out  awfully  when 
I attempted  to  get  her  arms  into  her  dressing- 
gown.  Poor  woman ! Well,  I will  stay  and 
share  the  burden  of  taking  care  of  her  with 
him  ; and  ho  is  a lawyer  too !” 

Mr.  Braxton  slept  so  well,  and  was  so  obliv- 
ious of  the  new  inmate,  that  when  she  entered 
the  breakfast-room  the  next  morning  he  stared 
at  her  from  behind  his  newspaper  with  surprise. 
Then,  as  she  said,  with  a serious  air,  that  Miss 
Haseldine  had  sent  her  word  that  she  was  too 
unwell  to  appear  at  breakfast,  and  would  she 
be  kind  enough  to  pour  the  coffee,  it  struck  him 
as  an  agreeable  fact  that  she  was  there. 

“ Can  you  do  it  ?”  he  asked. 

She  gave  him  the  least  possible  pout,  took  a 
chair  at  the  table,  and  poured  for  him  a cup  of 
coffee,  purposely  omitting  milk  and  sugar. 

“I  like  sugar,”  he  said. 

She  deposited  a small  lump  in  the  cup  which 
he  held  out,  and  pretended  to  devote  herself  to 
Mary’s  breakfast. 

“Iam  also  fond  of  milk,”  he  continued. 

A spoonful  went  in  the  cup,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  content ; but,  in  spite  of  his  pri- 
vations, he  felt  that  the  atmosphere  of  his 
house  was  brighter  than  it  had  been  since  he 
bought  the  house,  not  long  since. 


“ This  room  is  not  so  dingy'  after  all,”  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Lucilla  shruggAher  shoulders. 

“ The  atmosph<TO  of  the  city  is  the  same  each 
day  to  me ; I do  not  know  the  way  of  the  wind, 
nor  the  sort  of  clouds  prevailing,  or  whether  it 
is  hot  or  cold.” 

“ Will  you  allow  mo  to  smoke  ? or  must  I as 
usual  go  down  stairs?”  he  asked,  having  fin- 
ished his  breakfast. 

Lucilla  replied  that  the  weed  was  a familiar 
thing ; and  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  one  Mary 
slipped  from  her  chair,  ran  up  to  Miss  Ha- 
seldine, and  told  her  that  papa  was  blowing 
smoke  all  over  the  breakfast-table,  and  into  Miss 
Stanhope’s  face ! Miss  Haseldine  groaned,  and 
made  an  effort  to  get  up,  but  could  not.  Fate 
wguld  have  it  so;  ordaining  that  she  should 
have  rheumatism  in  her  right  arm  for  several 
weeks.  Being  helpless  she  fell  into  Lucilla’s 
hands,  who  was  thus  able  to  perform  the  menial 
services  she  had  advertised  for.  Liniment,  nov- 
els, dress-trimmings  were  among  the  most  agree- 
able part  of  her  duties.  Mr.  Braxton  had  no 
idea  of  the  trouble  his  aunt  occasioned  her ; he 
was  a busy  man,  and  minor  matters  were  apt  to 
escape  his  notice.  It  suited  him  to  find  Lucilla 
each  day  at  his  table,  quiet,  with  Maiy  neatly 
dressed  beside  her.  She  asked  no  questions, 
intruded  no  opinions,  wore  a placid  air,  and  he 
believed  that  she  was  contented  with  her  ex- 
perience as  a companion.  She  certainly  was 
an  efficient  one ; Aunt  Jane’s  fault-finding  was 
at  an  end ; she  made  no  complaint  to  him  dur- 
ing his  short  visits  to  her ; and  he  thought  Mary 
was  growing  less  demonstrative.  From  time 
to  time,  especially  after  dinner,  he  talked  a lit- 
tle with  her;  but  if  the  conversation  ever  ap- 
proached the  personal,  or  extended  beyond  a 
certain  time,  Lucilla  was  summoned  back  to 
Miss  Haseldine’s  bedside. 

When  she  arrived  at  convalescence,  and  was 
promising  to  come  down  stairs  every  day,  a 
great  ahtress  arrived  in  New  York.  The  pa- 
pers were  enthusiastic  over  the  performances 
of  the  tragic  queen.  Mr.  Braxton,  discovering 
an  anxiety  for  the  papers  in  Lucilla,  asked  her 
the  reason,  and  upon  her  replying  that  she  was 
interested  in  all  she  heard  of  the  actress,  in- 
vited her  to  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  her  play. 

“ In  truth,  Mr.  Braxton,  I am  a little  weary, 
and  have  a longing  to  see  something  noble  and 
grand.” 

He  engaged  seats  on  his  way  down  town  that 
morning,  and  a dozen  times  that  day  thought 
of  Lucilla’s  outcry.  He  was  not  much  in  the 
way  of  warm  expressions,  and  consequently  one 
of  his  clients  was  surprised  to  hear  him  exclaim, 
“We  are  all  longing  for  something  noble  and 
grand!”  and  thought,  so  far  as  his  insurance 
case  went,  it  was  a misplaced  expression. 

Lucilla  was  aware  that  Miss  Haseldine  would 
disapprove  of  her  going  to  the  theatre  at  all, 
and  be  wholly  opposed  to  her  going  with  Mr. 
Braxton.  She  endeavored  every  hour  to  speak 
of  the  invitation  and  her  acceptance,  but  failed 
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to  do  so;  the  right  moment  would  not  come 
along.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Braxton  sent  up 
a line  to  Lucilla,  asking  be  ready  before 

dinner,  to  have  her  caresYusposed  of  by  that 
time,  as  it  was  advisable  to  go  to  the  theatre 
early.  It  occurred  to  her,  when  she  read  his 
note,  that  she  must  assume  a different  dress  if 
she  was  going  out  to  join  a well-dressed  crowd 
with  a well-dressed  gentleman.  Accordingly 
she  looked  into  the  depths  of  her  trunk,  and 
found  nothing  suitable.  Hastily  scribbling  a 
note  to  Mrs.  Eleeceson,  asking  her  to  send  up 
any  dress  that  would  answer  for  the  occasion, 
she  dispatched  Margaret  with  it,  who  returned 
barely  in  time  for  Lucilla  to  dross  for  dinner. 
It  happened  to  be  one  of  her  most  showy  dresses 
— a dark,  rich,  brown  silk,  with  amber-colored 
stripes,  and  trimmed  with  black  lace  rosettes. 
With  the  dress,  and  a gold  net  upon  her  head, 
she  looked  exceedingly  handsome.  Miss  Ha- 
seldine,  keeping  her  room  dark  till  the  last 
moment,  missed  a view  of  the  dress  as  Lucilla 
dropped  in  on  her  way  to  dinner,  still  dumb 
about  the  theatre.  Mr.  Braxton  was  in  the 
dining-room,  cutting  the  wires  of  a Champagne 
bottle.  She  went  up  to  him : 

“Oh,  Mr.  Braxton,  I have  not  told  your 
aunt  that  I am  going  to  the  theatre.  I am 
afraid  to.” 

She  took  away  his  breath,  first  by  her  unex- 
pected beauty — her  appearance  was  so  dazzling 
— secondly  by  her  avowal  of  cowardice. 

“Is  this  true,  Miss  Stanhope?  How  you 
have  changed  since  our  first  interview!” 

She  bent  down  her  face  blazing  with  excite- 
ment. 

“Will  you  go  and  tell  her?”  she  begged. 
“I  would  not  miss  going  for  the  world,  and  I 
can  not  go  without  Miss  Haseldine’s  permis- 
sion.” 

He  darted  to  the  door,  and  looking  back, 
said: 

“ I shall  be  back  by  the  time  dinner  comes  up.” 

It  had  been  on  the  table  some  minutes,  how- 
ever, before  be  returned,  with  a face  excited  as 
her  own.  His  chin  looked  sharp,  his  teeth 
were  set,  and  did  not  unclose  till  he  had  done 
carving  enough  for  a large  family.  Lucilla  was 
troubled,  hurt,  and  indignant ; she  knew  Miss 
Haseldine  had  been  having  a fight  with  him. 
He  sent  Margaret  out  on  some  errand. 

“Lucilla,"  he  said,  * * you  eat  nothing.  You 
must  dine.” 

She  protested  she  had  dined  heartily.  He 
filled  a glass  of  Champagne  and  made  her  drink 
it. 

“ Papa,  I don’t  call  her  Lucilla,”  cried  Mary. 

“My  dear,  can.  you  take  a glass  of  Cham- 
pagne to  aunty  without  spilling  it  ?” 

“I  guess  so.  Let  me  try,  papa.” 

Mary,  like  Margaret,  vanished  from  the 
scene. 

“ I shall  cut  some  chicken  for  you,  and  you 
must  eat  it,”  said  Mr.  Braxton. 

“ Miss  Haseldine  is  not  willing  for  me  to  go ; 
I know  it,”  said  Lucilla. 


“Will  you  go  without  her  permission  ?” 

“How  can  I,  being  her  companion f” 

“ Go  as  mine — for  life.” 

The  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“ I am  the  object  of  your  charity,  Mr.  Brax- 
ton.” 

“ Quick,  Lucilla ! Will  you  go  to  the  thea- 
tre with  me  ?” 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  had  time  to 
kiss  it  before  Margaret  re-entered. 

The  drama  of  the  great  actress  blended  with 
Lucilla’s  drama  that  evening.  It  ended  with 
a little  one-act  farce  which  came  off  in  Miss 
Haseldine’s  room;  for  Mr.  Braxton  insisted 
upon  going  to  his  aunt’s  room  as  soon  as  they 
came  from  the  theatre.  After  that  existence 
ran  on  a prosaic  level — as  it  always  does  be- 
tween Man  and  Wife. 


DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

Ebb  wholly  fails  the  waning  light, 

The  moon,  amid  heaven’s  cloudy  hosts 
Leading  the  starry  ranks  of  night, 

Sends  softly  down  her  banner  white, 

Bringing  to  earth’s  wide  isles  and  coasts 
A blesged  truce  from  noise  and  strife— 

A breath-space  for  the  inner  life. 

Sweet  thoughts,  by  daylight  banished  hence, 
Return,  to  comfort  and  to  heal 
The  weariness  of  soul  and  sense — 

And  on  the  lips  of  turbulence 
The  starlight  sets  its  silver  seal; 

Dim  pinions  fan  the  fragrant  damps, 

And  llrc-fiics  trim  their  living  lamps. 

The  dew-born  primrose  bursts,  and  flings 
Its  perftime  in  a sudden  gush; 

Moths  flit  on  silver-dusted  wings. 

And  scores  of  fair  and  happy  things 
Rejoice  in  the  harmonious  hush— 

A bird  that  dreams  of  caroling 
Chirps  faint,  with  head  behind  his  wing. 

By  day  the  city  strives  and  strains. 

And  labors  in  its  smoke  and  dust 
Like  some  great  giant  bound  with  chains, 

Sore  scourged  with  rods  and  racked  with  pains. 
And  doomed  to  servitude  unjust; 

But  when  the  tiresome  day  goes  down 
The  slave  may  dream  of  throne  and  crown. 

By  day  the  vnlture  swoops  and  feeds. 

And  beats  his  fellows  with  his  wings; 

By  night  all  violence  recedes — 

The  whip-poor-will’s  mild  patience  pleads — 
8hrilly  and  clear  the  cricket  sings ; 

And  while  the  stream  its  story  weaves, 

The  wind  talks  softly  with  the  leaves. 

If  day  be  storm,  and  night  be  calm— 

If  day  be  toil,  and  night  release— 

If  day  be  pain,  and  night  be  balm— 

If  day  be  discord,  night  a psalm— 

If  day  be  war,  and  night  be  peace — 

If  day  be  life,  and  night  be  death, 

Why  hold  so  dear  this  mortal  breath? 

Why  plead  and  shudder  and  bewail, 

When  those  who  stand  our  souls  most  near 
811p  from  our  clasp,  and,  mute  and  pale, 

Recede  behind  the  misty  veil 
That  hides  from  ns  a higher  sphere? 

Why  shrink  with  anguish  and  affright 
If  life  bo  day  and  death  be  night  ? 

Why  grieve  to  see  them  pass  away, 

*8ince  night  Is  sweeter  far  than  day? 
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TIE  other  evening  the  Easy  Chair  was  listen-  secret  connection  between  Christianity  and  white 
mg  to  a young  clergyman  who  was  surround-  cravats  ? For  it  is  remarkable  that  the  white 
ed  by  others,  sitting  upon  a platform,  some  wear-  cravat,  as  such — the  white  cravat  in  itself  con- 
ing the  regulation  white  cravat  and  others  con-  sidered — is  as  much  a sign  of  worldliness  as  of 
tented  with  the  secular  black  tie.  The  discourse  unworldliness.  It  is  the  color  of  the  dinner-party, 
was  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  family  as  the  chief  of  the  rout,  of  the  dance.  The  youth  ties  his 
means  of  religious  culture,  and  the  speaker  spoke  snowy  ends  w ith  as  much  painful  anxiety  and 
with  such  genuine  unction  that  it  was  most  pleas-  elaboration  for  his  first  ball  as  for  his  first  ser- 


ant  to  witness. 

We  stop  at  this  point  merely  to  ask  why  cler- 
gymen w’ear  w’hite  cravats.  We  all  know  why 
millers  wear  white  coats,  but  a similar  reason 
does  not  explain  the  clerical  costume.  Is  it  to 
denote  the  purity  of  the  profession  ? Is  it  for  the 
purpose  of  a uniform  ? Is  it  that  they  may  be  at 
once  recognized  ? Is  it  for  the  same  reason  that 
physicians  used  to  carry  canes  with  large  knobs 
on  top  ? Is  it  merely  a relic  of  the  priestly  robes 
of  Rome,  which  are  themselves  remnants  of  Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical  costumes  ? Is  it  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  clergy  wear  single-breasted  waist- 
coats with  standing  collars,  and  very  much  but- 
tqned  np  ? Whatever  the  reason  may  be  it  must 
be  akin  to  that  which  ordains  shovel-hats  for  En- 
glish bishops,  and  horse-hair  wigs  for  English 
judges  and  advocates.  It  is  observable  that 
many  earnest  ministers  of  almost  every  sect  dis- 
card the  ecclesiastical  costume — except,  possibly, 
the  black  color.  We  do  not  recall  a clergyman 
in  a red  cravat  or  in  very  pronounced  trowsers. 
But  we  could  mention  very  familiar  names  of 
noted  ministers  who  could  not  be  distinguished  in 
a room  or  in  the  street  from  other  people,  yet 
names  which  are  sweet  with  the  odor  of  true 
sanctify. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  such  a phe-  i 
nomenon  as  a clerical  dandy.  There  are  evi- 
dently members  of  the  profession  who  think  as 
much  and  as  carefully  of  what  we  may  call  the 
little  sartorial  signs  of  sanctity,  or  who  may  be 
said  to  follow'  as  faithfully  the  ecclesiastical  fash- 
ions as  any  fine  lady  the  variations  of  bonnets  or 
the  fluctuations  of  trimmings.  And  this  spectacle 
creates  a peculiar  prejudice.  The  feeling  that  the 
profession  deals  with  the  most  solemn  facts  of 
life  is  so  universal  and  profound  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  dissatisfaction  with  the  evidence  of 
frivolity  in  any  of  its  members.  It  is  not  so 
with  the'  priests  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
forms  and  ceremonies,  the  pompous  and  magnifi- 
cent ritual  of  that  sect,  are  so  inwoven  with  its 
substance  that  they  can  not  be  readily  separated. 
Yet  w hen  beyond  the  Porta  Pia  in  Rome,  or  upon 
the  terrace  of  the  Campidoglio,  or  in  the  pleas- 
ant paths  of  the  Borghese  Villa,  you  meet  a scar- 
let-legged cardinal  airing  himself,  with  his  liv- 
eried flunkies  respectfully  attending  his  Emi- 
nence’s steps,  the  imagination  instinctively  re- 
curs to  the  Galilean  landscape  and  the  fisher  of 
men.  What  conceivable  relation  can  there  be, 
yon  ask,  between  the  plain  primeval  truths  ut- 
tered by  the  Great  Teacher  and  this  vast  ecclesi- 
asticism  of  which  our  friend  in  the  extraordinary 
red  costume,  with  the  attending  footmen  in  liv- 
ery, is  not  a disease  but  a blossom  ? 

If  now,  instead  of  red  cloak  and  stockings  and 
a glittering  equipage,  you  behold  a white  cravat 
— the  same  question  presents  itself.  What  is  the 
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mon.  Given  a young  man  in  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
say,  at  six  o’clock  on  a soft  autumnal  evening, 
clad  all  in  black  and  with  a w'hite  cravat,  and  you 
could  not  be  sure  w hether  he  were  going  to  preach 
err  to  dine.  That  is  a very  interesting  truth. 

But  there  is  still  another  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject ; and  that  is,  that  not  only  is  the  white  cravat 
worn,  as  it  w ere  distinctively,  by  the  clergyman  and 
the  man  of  fashion,  but  also  by  our  affable  and  gen- 
tlemanly fellow-citizens,  the  waiters.  In  all  the 
houses  of  the  nobility  within  a mile  in  each  di- 
rection from  Madison  Square  the  butler  and  the 
waiter  wear  the  white  cravat.  And,  as  strictly 
scientific  inquirers,  we  must  here  remark  still 
another  fact,  that  while  the  Easy  Chair,  if  he  is 
coming  to  dine  with  his  urbane  friend,  the  be- 
loved reader,  wears  the  white,  and  finds  his 
agreeable  host  in  the  same,  and  his  felIowr-guest, 
the  interesting  young  rector,  in  the  same,  and  the 
door  is  opened  to  him  by  the  family  butler  in  the 
same ; yet  he  reflects  that  his  host  and  himself 
must  wear  it  only  as  a high  ceremony  upon  these 
state  occasions,  while  it  is  considered  the  distinct- 
ive sign  of  the  young  rector  and  the  old  butler 
or  waiter.  This  latter  fact  sometimes  leads  to 
social  confusion — as  when,  in  a London  party,  a 
gentleman  in  the  regulation  costume,  and  des- 
perately thirsty,  after  looking  in  vain  through  the 
rooms,  where  every  body  wyas  cravatted  in  white, 
for  any  body  whom  he  thought  he  might  address 
without  insult  as  the  waiter,  finally  turned  polite- 
ly upon  his  next  neighbor,  who  was  ns  likely  to 
be  the  waiter  as  any  body  else,  and  said,  firmly : 

“I  beg  pardon,  Sir — are  you  the  waiter ?” 

To  which  his  neighbor  with  equal  firmness  re- 
sponded : 

“ No,  Sir,  I am  not — are  you  ?” 

There  are  many  vexed  sartorial  questions 
wrhich  the  Easy  Chair  hopes  its  young  and  prom- 
ising neighbor,  the  Bazar , will  satisfactorily  an- 
swer ; and  among  them  is  this  great  mystery  of 
the  white  cravat.  Why  must  clergymen  and 
waiters  distinctively  w'ear  it,  while  mere  laymen 
of  the  most  secular  kind,  like  the  Easy  Chair,  must 
wear  it  only  upon  ceremonial  occasions  ? 

Yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  subject  which 
engaged  the  Easy  Chair’s  reflection,  as  he  list- 
ened to  the  young  clergyman  of  whom  he  began 
by  speaking,  and  who  was  surrounded  by  others. 

It  was  the  question,  why  it  is  that  ministers  sub- 
mit to  be  the  hardest  worked  and  the  w orst  paid 
class  of  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  society.  And 
this  is  so  tremendous  a question,  and  so  entirely 
separate  from  that  of  cravats,  that  we  will  draw 
a dash,  and  begin  a fresh  section. 

That  they  are  so,  no  one,  especially  no  clergy- 
man, will  deny.  Every  duty  is  devolved  upon 
him.  He  is  not  only  to  marry,  and  baptize,  and 
buiy,  but  he  must  be  the  confidant  and  coimsel- 
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or  of  every  body  who  chooses  to  drain  his  sorrows 
and  joys — often  the  very  smallest  of  small  beer — 
into  the  minister’s  ear.  He  must  be  chairman, 
director,  and  visitor  of  all  the  charitable,  relig- 
ious, and  educational  societies  in  his  neighlxn*- 
hood.  All  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night 
must  be  at  the  service  of  other  people,  and  with- 
out a murmur.  This  is  the  duty  also  of  the  phy- 
sician ; but  the  doctor  of  medicine  is  spared  the 
rest  of  the  labor  that  falls  upon  his  brother  of  di- 
vinity. All  these  are,  so  to  say,  the  clergyman’s 
secular  duties.  But  his  strictly  official  demands 
are  enormous.  He  must  conduct  at  least  two 
public  services  upon  Sundays;  preach  two  ser- 
m <jp,  and  have  meetings  and  exhortations  dur- 
ing the  week.  For  all  this  he  must  be  contented 
with  a small  salary — smaller  than  most  clerks  re- 
ceive ; he  must  dress  well,  and  must  abstain  from 
the  amusements  with  which  all  the  world  recre- 
ates itself.  What  criticism  he  must  undergo! 
How  every  old  woman,  of  both  sexes,  feels  at  lib- 
erty to  suggest  this,  and  to  hint  that!  In  what 
an  atmosphere  of  abominably  impertinent  inter- 
ference the  clergyman  is  compelled  to  breathe ! 
Every  parishioner  feels  that  he  has  some  kind  of 
vested  right  in  the  minister,  as  every  voter  is  of 
opinion  tliat  he  owns  his  proportional  share  of 
the  Congressional  representative.  If  any  hapless 
friend  of  the  Easy  Chair  has  ever  been  a candi- 
date for  office  he  recalls  perhaps  with  what  a su- 
perior air  the  gentleman  who  calls  to  ask  for  a 
little  favor  begins  by  saying,  as  if  to  put  refusal 
beyond  question,  “I  voted  for  you,  Sir.”  You 
were  not  elected,  indeed,  but  none  the  less  your 
visitor  expects  you  to  procure  him  the  mission  to 
England  or  a loan  of  ten  cents. 

The  Easy  Chair  hopes  that  no  clerical  friend 
will  misunderstand  him,  or  suppose  that  he  im- 
agines himself  to  be  describing  the  fate  of  all 
clergymen.  There  are  those  who  quietly  repel 
impertinent  interference.  There  are  those  who 
will  not  overwork  themselves.  There  are  those 
who  will  not  undertake  the  parish  duty  which 
properly  belongs  to  another  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation than  the  Protestant.  There  are  those  also, 
the  Easy  Chair  sincerely  trusts,  who  turn  up  the 
barrel  between  meetings,  and  will  not  write  two 
sermons  a week.  It  is  very  comical  to  observe 
the  feeling  of  suppressed  indignation  with  which 
a parishioner,  let  us  say  of  the  old  school,  sus- 
pects that  he  is  listening  to  an  old  sermon.  Some- 
thing in  the  turn  of  a phrase,  some  quotation  or 
allusion,  suggests  to  him  that  he  has  heard  this 
before.  The  great  drift  of  the  discourse,  the 
moral  lesson  never  to  be  too  much  inculcated 
and  repeated,  he  omits  altogether.  It  is  not  by 
that  that  he  recalls  it.  And  what  at  bottom  is 
his  emotion  ? What  is  his  real  feeling  of  indig- 
nation ? Baldly  stated  it  is  that  he  pays  his  share 
toward  two  new  sermons  ever}-  week,  and  the  oth- 
er party  to  the  bargain  is  shirking  work. 

Now  why  does  not  the  other  party  to  the  bar- 
gain not  only  shirk  that  work  for  that  day,  but 
altogether?  Why  does  he  not  6ay  that  he  can 
write  one  good  sermon  a week,  but  that  he  can 
not  write  two  ? Why  does  he  not  sav,  “ Breth- 
ren, let  us  have  one  service  a day,  and  a chil- 
dren’s meeting,  if  you  choose,  in  the  afternoon  ?” 
The  Easy  Chair  has  long  looked  through  the  re- 
ligious magazines,  reviews,  and  journals,  to  lind 
an  article  upon  “Mrs.  Grundy  in  the  Church.” 
Mrs.  Grundy  in  society  wre  all  know.  Mrs. 


Grundy  in  politics  is  also  a familiar  acquaint- 
ance. But  it  is  in  the  church  that  Mrs.  Grundy 
nods  supreme  and  holds  highest  her  virtuous 
hands  of  horror.  She  denies  moral  freedom  of 
action  to  the  clergyman.  Erecting  a certain 
standard  of  action,  he  must  conform.  She 
spreads  for  him  what  seems  to  many  a veiy  soft 
and  pleasant  couch.  It  is  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
and  she  tries  to  force  him  to  lie  upon  it.  Mrs. 
Grundy  does  not  permit  the  clergyman  to  do 
what  he  thinks  right  and  best,  but  insists  upon 
what  she  thinks  he  ought  to  think  right  and  best. 
The  very  person  whom  she  has  invited  to  take 
spiritual  charge  of  her,  and  in  whose  moral  rec- 
titude and  just  judgment  she  must  therefore  be 
supposed  to  confide,  is  the  very  one  w hom  she 
will  not  suffer  to  dance,  if  he  wishes  to,  or  to 
hear  any  but  slow  music.  Is  slow  ness  religious  ? 
Is  a tune  impious  because  it  is  merry?  The 
opera  is  a device  of  Beelzebub,  is  it,  dear  Mrs. 
Grundy  ? And  wThat  do  you  think  of  a bobo- 
link ? The  accessories  are  bad  ? But  what  of 
malice,  and  backbiting,  and  spiritual  pride,  and 
jealousy,  and  intolerable  personal  gossip  in 
church  ? 

It  is  extraordinary  how  that  old  wroman  con- 
trols us.  Here  is  a young  fellow,  a preacher  in 
the  bud,  and  full  of  the  happiest  promise;  afid 
he  goes — well,  pretty  often,  to  see  as  lovely  and 
admirable  a young  person  of  the  other  sex  as 
can  be  found  any  where ; and  merely  because 
this  w’retched  old  woman  puts  up  her  eye-glasses 
and  says,  “H’m,  ha,  twice  last  wreek.  What 
does  that  mean  ? No  young  clergyman  ought  to 
be  suspected  of  flirting,”  the  young  fellow  drops 
off,  and  the  young  person  of  the  other  sex  begins 
to  growr  pale.  Or  there  was  the  good  old  pastor 
of  the  church  so  w ell  known  to  those  of  us  who 
are  familiar  with  it,  who  after  his  long  and  faith- 
ful service  proposed  that  the  afternoon  sendee 
should  be  omitted.  And  why  not?  Every  Sun- 
day afternoon  he  preached  to  a very  few  breth- 
ren, more  or  less  asleep.  It  was  not  very  unrea- 
sonable that  lie  should  suppose  that  they  would 
prefer  to  sleep  at  home.  In  any  case  it  was  a 
cmel  tax  upon  him.  But  Mrs.  Grundy  was 
aghast.  She  could  see  in  such  a suggestion  no- 
thing but  softening  of  the  brain,  or  the  overthrow 
of  the  Christian  religion ; and  she  stated  her  case 
so  strongly  that  the  rest  of  the  parish  yielded, 
and  still  continue  to  take  their  Sunday  afternoon 
nap  in  church  instead  of  at  home. 

Why  don't  the  ministers  break  Mrs.  Grundy’s 
head?  Why  do  they  not  say  to  their  societies 
that  they  will  not,  because  they  ought  not,  con- 
tinue to  work  so  severely  for  a pay  so  miserable  ? 
And  why  do  not  we  who  sit  in  the  pew  s inter- 
fere ? Above  all,  if  we  can  not  pay  a large  sal- 
ary, and  choose  occasionally  to  send  a purse  to 
our  clergymen,  why  do  we  not  make  it  a point 
of  honor  that  nobody  shall  mention  the  fact  to 
the  newspapers?  What  honest  man  does  not 
wince  with  shame  when  he  reads  that  the  parish- 
ioners of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blank  presented  him 
on  Tuesday  evening  at  his  residence  with  a neat 
purse  containing  fifty  cents  in  new’  five -cent 
pieces ; that  the  Honorable  Somebody  or  Nobody 
made  a few  felicitous  remarks,  to  which  the  pas- 
tor feelingly  responded  ? What  is  the  object  of 
this  kind  of  tiling  ? It  is  the  glorification  of  the 
generous  society  that  presents  the  purse.  It  is 
not,  as  somebody  claims,  a beautiful  public  trib- 
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nte  of  respect  and  regard  for  the  minister;  for 
he  knows  and  they  know  and  every  body  knows 
that  the  sole  public  impression  is  that  poor  Blank 
must  be  very  sore  pressed  indeed  when  he  is  elo- 
quently grateful  for  fifty  cents,  or  a new  hat,  or  a 
coat,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  whole  cere- 
mony is  Mrs.  Grundy’s  attempt  to  eat  her  cake 
and  have  it  at  the  same  time. 

A conscientious  clergyman  is  the  hardest- 
worked  man  among  us ; and  yet  there  are  very 
many  who  look  upon  him  as  a kind  of  drone  in 
the  great  hive,  and  who  have  a vague  idea  that 
he  is  pretty  well  paid  for  doing  very  little ! It  is 
this  half-contemptuous  feeling  which  Dr.  Way- 
land,  the  chief  of  the  Baptist  clergy,  had  in  mind 
when  he  said,  in  his  caustic  way,  to  a meeting  of 
some  of  his  religious  friends : “ Brethren,  if  one 
of  you  has  a lazy,  good-for-nothing  son,  about 
whom  you  are  in  despair,  fou  are  sure  to  make  a 
Baptist  minister  of  him.”  If  that  is  the  feeling, 
how  can  we  expect  our  children  to  care  or  to 
wish  to  go  to  church  ? And  yet  w hat  right  have 
we  to  expect  that  another  kind  of  man  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  pittance  we  pay?  The  most 
shining  proof  of  the  generally  nobie  character  of 
t^c  clergy  is  that,  despite  the  pittance,  they  are 
not  the  kind  of  men  Dr.  Way  land  described. 
But  they  do  want  more  independence.  They  do 
want  to  tread  down  Mrs.  Grundy  under  their 
feet. 


To  an  Easy  Chair,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  the  pleasant  aspects  of  the  world,  and  to 
roll  itself  about  among  the  minor  paths  of  man- 
ners and  customs,  it  is  very  obvious  that  we  must 
be  under  some  curious  illusion  concerning  the 
Opera  in  London.  We  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  great  operatic  capitals.  It  is 
reckoned  with  St  Petersburg  and  Paris  as  one 
of  the  cities  in  which  the  most  celebrated  singers 
wish  to  appear.  And  they  do  appear.  Malibran 
and  Grisi  and  Jenny  Lind  were  all  stars  of  the 
London  heaven — alas ! unhappy  were!  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  the  account  was  published 
in  an  English  paper  of  the  recent  appearance  of 
Jenny  Lind  at  some  provincial  city  in  a w ork  of 
her  husband’s,  and  the  result  was  painful.  Her 
voice  was  gone  I Such  a loss  is  as  absolute  as 
the  extinction  of  a star.  Voices  remain  and 
stars ; but  the  lost  Pleiad — ! 

Naturally,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  standard 
of  the  London  Opera  to  be  very  high — to  be,  in 
fact,  quite  beyond  our  own.  And  there  are  very 
worthy  people  who  basely  sneer  at  the  Irving 
Place  Opera,  because  they  are  very  sure  it  is  so 
lamentably  inferior  to  that  over  the  sea  in  Lon- 
don. Yet  it  is  a fact  that  it  is  Irving  Place 
which  has  given  to  London  and  Paris  the  most 
admired  and  successful  prima  donna  since  Jenny 
Lind  in  Adelina  Patti,  and  now  close  upon  the 
majestic  and  fascinating  Nilsson  at  “Her  Ma- 
jesty’s,” in  London,  comes  our  very  familiar 
friend  Miss  Clara  Louisa  Kellogg,  and  sings  in 
Faust , in  Nilsson’s  own  rule,  to  a crowded  and 
brilliant  house,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
and  Princess  Christian,  Prince  and  Princess  Ed- 
ward of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  who  knows  how  many 
dukes  and  duchesses,  marquises  and  marchion- 
esses, earls  and  countesses,  viscounts  and  vis- 
countesses, and  what  sparkling  mob  of  lesser 
lords  and  ladies  and  mere  untitled  gentry — and 
is  declared  to  be  the  equal  of  Nilsson  and  Titiens 


and  Patti  and  Carvalho  and  all  the  melodious 
rest,  her  success  “more  triumphant,  it  may  be, 
from  the  memories.” 

Have  we  been  entertaining  nightingales  aiul 
larks  and  wood  - thrushes  unawares?  Season 
after  season  has  the  Kellogg  been  singing,  and 
we  listening,  and  thinking  it  very  wrell  and  very 
sweet  and  very  pretty,  when  it  was  the  easy  rival, 
if  not  superior,  of  the  best  of  living  singers! 
Goodness  gwacious ! as  Fopling  says,  what  have 
wfe  been  about?  Some  of  the  jcunesse  ilortfe , 
poring  over  the  photographs  of  Nilsson,  have  won- 
dered what  could  tempt  her  to  these  thnnklSss 
and  longing  shores ; and  pleasantly  listening  to 
the  Kellogg  they  have  been  indeed  very  grateful 
but  wholly  unsuspecting  that  this  was  more  than 
Nilsson,  more  than  Carvalho.  It  can  not  be  de- 
nied. Her  success  has  been  very  great.  Her 
first  appearance  transcended  in  enthusiasm  that 
of  Adelina  Patti.  “Certainly,”  says  the  critic 
ft  the  Times , “Miss  Kellogg  displayed  extraor- 
dinary powers,  both  as  actress  and  singer,  and 
created  an  immense  impression.  Miss  Kellogg 
is  not  only  a splendid  and  brilliant  singer,  but  a 
consummate  actress  as  well.  !Shc  evidently  thinks 
for  herself,  and  her  acting  is  to  be  praised  no  less 
for  its  natural  ease  and  unstudied  grace  than  for 

its  originality In  fine,  the  new  singer  has 

every  tiling  in  her  favor  to  insure  a great  success 
and  to  raise  her  into  high  favor,  fehe  possesses 
a voice  of  rare  quality — silver-bright,  liquid,  emo- 
tional to  a degree,  and  sympathetic,  ^he  sings 
with  art,  feeling,  judgment,  and  supreme  taste ; 
as  an  actress  she  would  make  her  fortune  in  the 
drama,  and  her  appearance  is  highly  p re  possess - 
mg. 

As  we  read  these  delightful  words  do  we  not 
all  close  our  eyes  for  a moment  and  see  Miss 
Clara  Louisa  Kellogg  on  the  morning  after  her 
appearance  seated  before  the  fire  in  comfortable 
wrapper  and  slippers  reading  them  also?  How 
she  must  like  London  ! How  kindly  and  friend- 
ly seems  etflty  thing  in  that  dull,  dark  city! 
How  honest  and  hearty  this  generous  welcome! 
Then  her  eyes  close,  too,  perhaps,  as  she  foresees 
that  brief  and  bright  career  so  alluring  and  over- 
powering to  the  imagination  of  the  young  singer. 
And  we,  poor  plodders  of  Broadway ! why  didn't 
we  know  all  this  ? How  often  has  she  not  sung 
to  thin  houses  ? How  often  have  not  the  papers 
praised  feebly,  unconscious  of  the  goddess ! 1 low' 

staid  have  been  our  epithets,  how  subdued  our 
admiration ! Yet  when  she  returns  how  eagerly 
we  shall  welcome  her,  and  remind  our  friend* 
that  we  ahvays  knew,  and,  as  they  will  remember, 
always  said,  that  the  Kellogg  was  peerless.  Js 
she  then  different  in  London?  Or  is  it  that  a 
singer  hath  no  honor  in  her  owrn  land  ? Or  is  ir 
that  the  accessories  of  “Her  Majesty’s”  have 
greatly  helped  her?  Or  is  it  that  London  is 
more  easily  satisfied  than  Newr  York?  Or  is  ir 
that  Europe  has  at  last  become  conscious  of 
America  ? 

Whatever  it  be  let  us  rejoice  that  the  industri- 
ous and  devoted  singer  has  met  such  a sunburst 
of  w elcome,  and  that  her  path  in  Europe  is  like- 
ly to  be  so  fiowery. 

The  farewell  dinner  to  Mr.  Dickens  in  Lon- 
don was  one  of  the  feasts  in  which  w'e  are  all  in- 
terested, and  at  which  we  would  all  gladly  have 
been  guests.  It  was  curiously  symbolical  of  the 
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hold  which  Dickens  has  not  upon  a class  but  upon 
mankind  at  large,  for  those  who  sat  down  at  the 
table  were  of  every  profession,  and  illustrious  in 
every  profession,  and  they  came  to  honor  the 
chief  of  his  own  calling  in  literature.  Beside  the 
most  noted  of  his  own  guild — and  among  them 
was  Lord  Lytton,  whom  we  know  as  Bulwer, 
who  presided — there  were  the  artists  in  great 
force,  merchants,  men  of  science,  lawyers,  travel- 
ers, soldiers,  sailors,  and  “common  gentlemen.” 
It  was  a banquet  which  every  one  of  those  who 
wyre  present  will  always  remember  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  and  which  must  have  been  to  Dick- 
ens himself  one  of  the  brightest  events  of  life. 
It  was  so  much  music  compressed  into  one  strain! 
It  was  a noble  and  beautiful  homage  of  fame  to 
fame.  Smaller  men  “mutually  admire.”  But 
Bulwer,  and  Lord ’Cockbum,  and  Millais,  and 
Landseer,  Professor  Owen,  and  Tennyson,  and 
Buckstone,  do  not  prop  their  reputations  upop 
each  other:  their  applause  is  single,  and  their 
admiration  and  sympathy  are  sincere. 

If  Thackeray  had  been  living  he  too  would 
have  been  there ; and  although  his  words  would 
have  been  wonderfully  hearty  and  racy,  spoken 
in  that  rich,  deep  voice,  he  would  have  looked  a 
great  deal  at  the  President  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  he  would  have  reflected  upon  the 
Presidential  reflections.  For  Bulwer  w as  famous, 
and  Thackeray  had  sharply  and  incessantly  satir- 
ized him  before  Dickens  had  ascended  the  throne. 
There  was  a time,  easily  within  the  remembrance 
of  those  w’ho  are  not  yet  old  (when  are  we  old  ?) 
— say  about  the  time  when  Willis  was  writing  his 
“Pencilings  by  the  Way” — when  Bulwer  was 
the  great  name  among  the  English  novelists  and 
Disraeli  disputed  his  laurels.  Since  that  time 
Bulwer  has  been  steadily  busy  writing  works, 
devoted,  as  the  terrible  Thackeray  used  to  say,  to 
the  Good,  with  a great  G,  the  Beautiful,  with  a 
great  B,  and  the  True,  with  a great  T.  But  he 
has  seen  himself  overtaken  and  i»ssed  in  the 
great  race  by  the  young  reporter  oPthe  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  by  his  own  insatiate  satirist.  He 
is  a lord,  and  his  position  in  literature  is  very 
conspicuous,  and  he  has  defended  in  Parliament 
all  the  respectable  policies  and  the  solid  interests 
of  the  solid  men ; but  the  glorious  guild  of  litera- 
ture and  art  has  never  united  with  all  other  pur- 
suits and  offered  him  such  a tribute  of  the  heart 
as  this  farewell  dinner  to  Dickens. 

The  old  readers  of  Buhver — his  literary  dio- 
cese, as  it  were — have  always  undoubtedly  asso- 
ciated him  with  his  own  Pelham,  as  the  poetical 
church  of  Byron  always  see  their  saint  in  Childe 
Harold.  That  Bulwer  was  a dandy  has  always 
been  their  secret  belief ; and  it  is  curious  now,  for 
the  old  readers  of  Bulwer,  wiio  wear  easier  shoes 
and  care  less  about  their  cravat  ties  than  they 
did  when  they  wept  over  the  woes  of  Nydia  and 
Madeline,  to  read  of  Pelham  as  still  Pelham, 
but  Pelham  with  a w — g,  and  hair  d — e,  and 
padd — g!  He  is  thus  painted  at  the  Dickens 
dinner  by  a correspondent  of  the  Tribune : 4 4 Lord 
Lytton,  the  Chairman,  rises.  He  is  excessively 
dressed  up,  and  can  not  suppress  his  vanity. 
Over  sixty,  Buhver  does  not  look  fifty — but  he 
is  4 made  up' : his  hair,  and  beard,  and  eyebrows 
are  too  dark  not  to  excite  suspicion.  Voices  are 
the  real  tests  of  age ; and  when  he  6poke  it  was 
the  voice  of  a past  generation.  Disraeli  himself 
has  not  6uch  a Jewish  face  as  Bulwer,  whose 


nose  is  almost  a caricature  of  the  aquiline.  There 
is  unmistakable  power  in  every  line  of  his  face, 
however ; his  body  is  a phantasm  in  which  his 
tailor  may  believe.  His  speaking  is  ingeniously 
bad.  It  is  the  ideal  of  the  style  of  a hard-shell 
Baptist  preacher  far  away  in  old  Virginia.  A 
hard,  convulsive  word  or  two — a long  drawl — 
terminated  by  a jerk,  at  which  the  forehead  is 
thrown  down  until  the  audience  sees  the  back  of 
the  head : this  is  the  history  of  one  of  Bulwer’s 
rasping,  unpleasant  sentences.  He  throws  his 
hand  (with  faultless  cuffs)  straight  out;  clasps 
the  fingers  tightly  to  the  palm,  then  draw's  it  in 
under  his  arm  as  a man  would  pulling  in  a gud- 
geon— and  that  is  his  gesture.  He  should  ap- 
pear only  in  print.  To  those  wiio  could  shut 
their  eyes  (as  I did)  and  listen  to  w'hat  he  said, 
his  speeches  on  Saturday  were  very  good  indeed.” 

Bulw'er’s  felicitous  &nd  generous  speech  intro- 
ducing Dickens  has  probably  been  read  by  many 
of  our  friends.  But  at  a later  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, when  “the  ladies”  were  to  be  toasted,  Air. 
Pelham  show  ed  that  he  was  as  capable  as  ever  of 
a neat  sonnet  to  his  lady’s  eyebrow.  The  gal- 
leries were  filled  with  gentle  guests  beaming  be- 
nignant upon  the  lords  of  creation  upon  the  flo<y, 
and  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  sparkling  crowd 
of  witnesses,  Mr.  Pelham  said,  and  no  chairman 
ever  said  it  more  prettily : “Before  sitting  down 
you  will  allow  me  to  propose  a toast — the  health 
of  that  part  of  this  audience  w’hich  every  wTiter 
of  polite  letters  is  the  most  ambitious  to  please. 

I mean  those  wiio  are  our  gentlest  critics,  but 
w'ho,  at  the  same  time,  are  the  most  formidable 
rivals  whenever  they  condescend  to  compete  with 
us  as  authors.  It  has  been  said  that  man  was 
bom  to  look  upward  and  contemplate  the  stars. 

I now  look  upward  and  in  contemplating  the 
stars  I propose  4 the  health  of  the  ladies.’  ” Vo- 
ciferous applause  followed  for  Heaven’s  last,  best 
gift  to  man,  from  those  who  valued  it  too  much 
to  expose  it  to  the  perils  of  the  table,  w hich  they, 
as  the  baser  sex,  were  not  too  fine  to  encounter. 

But  there  was  one  incident  at  this  memorable 
banquet  which  was  very  interesting.  More  than 
forty  years  ago  a young  Englishman,  just  from 
college,  printed  in  Paris  a slight  volume  of  verses 
for  private  circulation,  and  dedicated  it  to  a 
brother  collegian  who  was  studying  law,  and  for 
whom  the  poet  predicted  the  highest  honors  in 
his  profession.  At  the  Dickens  dinner  the  Lord 
Chief- Justice  of  England,  in  proposing  a toast  in 
honor  of  the  chairman,  said  that  it  wTas  an  infi- 
nite source  of  gratification  and  delight  to  him  to 
do  it,  for  it  took  him  back  to  the  time  when  he 
and  the  noble  lord  started  in  life.  The  noble 
lord,  the  famous  author  Buhver,  was  the  poet  of 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  who 
proposed  his  health  W'as  the  law  student,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  little  volume.  Lord  Cockbum 
did  not  spare  praise,  and  ended  with  this  feu  de 
joie:  “In  the  toast  I have  to  propose  let  me  em- 
body the  hope  that  for  long  years  our  noble  friend 
may  continue  to  contribute  to  the  literary  glory 
of  our  country ; and  that  in  that  august  assem- 
blage to  which  by  a wise  and  just  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  with  the  universal 
approbation  of  all  thinking  men  he  has  been  ele- 
vated, the  eloquent  orator  will  not  be  silent,  but 
will  continue  in  that  path  of  glory  and  renown 
he  has  so  long  trod  with  so  much  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  country.”  Lord  Lytton, 
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not  to,  be  outdone,  gave  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  a 
Rowland  for  his  Oliver:  “I  remember  as  if  it 
were  yesterday  the  pride  I had  in  every  exhibition 
of  those  remarkable  talents  which  have  since  be- 
come the  admiration  of  our  Parliament  and  now 
reflect  lustre  on  our  Bench.” 

How  sorry  those  must  always  be  who  were  un- 
able to  get  tickets  to  that  dinner ! 


Fitz-Greene  Halleck  was  of  a former  gen- 
eration in  literary  association,  and  the  news  of 
his  death  probably  surprised  many  who  supposed 
that  he  had  been  long,  dead,  llis  name  is  tra- 
ditional in  our  literature,  and  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten, for  he  was  one  of  the  group  of  fifty  years 
ago  who  first  made  our  literature  distinctive,  al- 
though not  original.  To-day  Halleck’s  poems 
read  more  like  vers  de  soviet  & than  like  serious 
verse.  They  seem  like  the  sparkling  effusions 
of  a clever  and  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  gen- 
erally afraid  of  sentiment,  turning  it  into  ridicule 
at  the  end,  but  very  sentimental  when  the  mood 
holds.  Yet  in  Marco  Bozzaris  there  is  a superb 
lyrical  movement,  worthy  a great  poet ; and  in 
the  lines  upon  the  death  of  Drake  an  elegiac 
melody  quite  unsurpassed.  It  was  with  a few 
such  strokes  that  lifelleek  made  his  reputation, 
and  he  did  not  disturb  it.  The  collections  of 
his  poetry  do  not  contain  forty  pieces,  none  of 
them  very  long,  and  most  of  them  of  a local  and 
limited  interest  and  significance.  This  genera- 
tion, for  instance,  can  not  enjoy  the  peculiar  hu- 
morous allusion  of  Fanny,  although  it  is  easy  to 
feel  a masterly  facility  in  execution,  and  a lyrical 
temperament. 

Halleck’s  active  life  wras  passed  in  the  city  of 
New  York  at  that  remote  and  mythical  era  when 
it  was  not  a foreign  city.  There  is  a singular 
pleasure  in  reading  the  verse  which  suggests  the 
presence  in  city  politics  of  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  settlers.  Since  our  rulers  came  from  be- 
yond the  sea  we  should  like  to  see  any  bard  at- 
tempt to  make  any  association  with  municipal 
affairs  romantic.  What  would  Ilalleck  have 
said  if  he  had  known  that  east  of  the  Boweiy,  in 
this  roaring  Bedlam,  the  native  vote  is  less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  That  is  the  especial  I 


region  of  Mr.  Representative  Chanler s vox  pop- 
uliy  vox  Dei . Like  Charles  Lamb,  Halleck  was 
wedded  to  an  accountant’s  desk.  He  w as  a clerk 
of  Jacob  Barker’s,  and  later  of  John  Jacob  As- 
tor’s.  His  enjoyment  of  the  city  and  its  life 
w'as  evidently  intense ; and  it  is  now  said  that 
after  he  returned  to  his  native  village  of  Guild- 
ford, where  he  died,  he  used  to  come  to  the 
city  on  the  Fourth  of  July!  How  vainly  and 
vaguely  at  last  he  must  have  looked  about  for 
his  New  York;  and  when  St.  Tammany’s  tem- 
ple passed  into  profane  hands,  the  flaneur  of  fifty 
years  ago  must  have  felt  that  his  own  hour  was 
near. 

To  the  younger  literary  men  he  was  little 
known.  Mr.  Tuckerman  was  one  of  his  com- 
panions ; and  the  Easy  Chair,  some  years  since, 
used  occasionally  to  happen  in  at  the  office  of 
the  urbane  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  just  after  Hallect 
had  gone  out.  But  it  was  always  just  after ; and 
the  Easy  Chair  will  always  regret  that  he  never 
came  nearer  to  him  than  smelling  the  smoke  of 
his  cigar.  He  was  a man  of  various  scholarship, 
and,  as  all  his  companions  report,  of  a remark- 
able social  genius.  His  literary  ambition  was 
early  quenched,  or  his  timidity  was  insuperable. 
Except  a poem  in  the  Ledyer,  and  another  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Gallery,  we  recall  nothing  of 
Halleck’s  since  the  earlier  day. 

Halleck  w'as  last  in  New  York  in  the  second 
week  of  October,  and  returned  ill  to  his  home  at 
Guildford  on  the  11th,  “with  a presentiment,” 
writes  a friend,  “that  he  w'ould  never  again 
gaze  upon  the  busy  scenes  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis.” He  died  suddenly  at  last  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 19,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  His  sis- 
ter and  his  cousin,  each  eighty  years  old,  and 
troops  of  friends,  followed  him  to  the  village 
grave-yard.  One  who  describes  the  simple  and 
modest  ceremony,  so  harmonious  writh  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  quotes  at  the  end  of  his  letter 
“a  few  lines  from  Edmund  Spenser,  one  of  Hal- 
leck’s  fiivorite  authors 

11  Here  may  thy  stonne-beet  vessel  safely  ryde, 

This  is  the  port  of  rest  from  troublous  toyle, 

The  worlde’a  sweet  inn  from  p&ine  and  wearisome 
turmoyle.” 


Ttlontfiltj  Htcnrit  nf  Ctirrrat  Cnrats, 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  3d  of  December. 

Congress  met  in  adjourned  session  on  the 
21st  of  November.  The  most  important  ques- 
tions presented  have  been  the  matter  of  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President,  and  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  principal  of  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  in  coin  or  currency. 

REPORTS  OX  IMPEACHMENT. 

It  had  been  understood  that  five  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  were  op- 
posed to  impeachment;  but  Mr.  Churchill,  one 
of  this  number,  changed  his  ground.  On  the 
25th  three  reports  were  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee. That  of  the  majority,  signed  by  Messrs. 
Boutwell,  Thomas,  Williams,  LawTeuce,  and 
Churchill,  states  that  the  “ charges  to  which 
their  investigation  has  been  directed  are  usurpa- 


tion of  power  and  violation  of  law  in  the  corrupt 
abuse  of  appointing,  pardoning,  and  veto  powers ; 
in  the  comipt  interference  in  elections ; and  gen- 
erally in  the  commission  of  acts  amounting  to 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  under  the  Consti- 
tution.” The  report  goes  on  to  argue  at  great 
length  that  the  President  has  been  “guilty  of 
usurpation  of  powrer,”  which  involves,  of  course, 
a violation  of  law.  The  following,  greatly 
abridged,  are  the  specifications  embraced  in  this 
Majority  Report : 

“The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  is  guilty  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  requiring  the  interposition 
of  the  Constitutional  power  of  this  House,  in  that:” 
(1.)  Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  Government  he 
failed  to  convene  Congress.  (2.)  On  the  25th  of  May, 
1805,  he  assumed  that  he  had  authority  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  Government  of  North  Carolina  was  republican 
in  form,  and  that  he  had  the  power  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  of  that  State  a republican  form  of  government, 
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a power  which  pertains  solely  to  Congress.  (3.)  He  | 
recognized  a plan  of  government  set  up  in  that  State, 
notwithstanding  that  Congress  refused  to  recognize  it, 
(4.)  He  invited  conventions  in  other  States  lately  in 
rebellion  composed  in  part  of  well-known  traitors. 
(5.)  He  pardoned  large  numbers  of  notorious  traitors, 
with  the  design  of  receiving  from  them  aid  in  such 
conventions,  so  as  to  constrain  Congress  to  ratify  these 
unconstitutional  proceedings.  (6.)  He  appointed  in 
several  States  Provisional  Governors,  an  office  un- 
known to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  (7.) 
He  appointed  to  these  offices  notorious  traitors.  (8.) 
He  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  promise  payment 
to  such  persons.  (9.)  lie  directed  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  make  payment  to  such  persons.  (10.)  He  ap- 
ointed  to  offices  legally  established  persons  who  had 
een  engaged  in  rebellion.  (11.)  He  used  property 
taken  in  war  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  these 
illegal  governments.  (12.)  He  authorized  a levy  of 
taxes  for  the  same  purpose.  (13.)  In  his  public  mes- 
sages and  otherwise  he  has  denied  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  pacification,  government,  and 
restoration  of  the  rebellious  States,  asserting  his  own 
exclusive  right  to  provide  governments  therefor.  (14.) 

. He  has  vetoed  various  hills  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
pacification  and  government  of  these  States  upon  the 
ground  that  these  States  had  been  restored  by  his  acts, 
thus  interposing  his  Constitutional  power  to  prevent 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  upon  a Constitutional 
basis.  (15.)  He  has  exercised  the  power  of  removal 
from  and  appointment  to  office  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  his  usurpation.  (16.)  He  pardoned  in 
West  Virginia  many  persons  who  had  deserted  from 
the  Union  army,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  votes. 
(17.)  In  his  message  or  June  22,  1866,  and  in  other 
places,  he  has  attempted  to  prevent  the  ratification 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  although  this 
amendment  provided  for  the  validity  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  and  invalidated  any  claim 
for  the  payment  for  emancipated  slaves,  and  of  any 
debt  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 
(W.)  He  has  made  declarations,  official  and  other- 
wise, calculated  to  impair  the  credit  of  the  United 
States.  (19.)  He  has  transferred  railway  property  to 
the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  persons  and 
corporations  w'ho  had  been  engaged  In  the  rebellion. 
(20.)  lie  has  directed  the  transfer  of  larjge  quantities 
of  railway  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  to 
corporations  known  to  be  unable  to  pay  their  debts. 
(21.)  He  has  directed  subordinate  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  postpone  the  collection  of  moneys  duo  to 
the  United  States.  (22.)  The  interest  on  certain  bonds, 
of  which  he  was  a large  holder,  was  paid  by  his  order 
in  preference  to  debts  due  the  United  States,  thus 
using  his  office  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  his  own  personal  advantage.  (23.)  He  has 
ordered  large  amounts  of  cotton  and  other  abandoned 
property  seized  by  the  United  States  to  be  restored  to 
the  claimants  thereof.  (24.)  He  authorized  the  use  of 
the  army  of  the  Uuitcd  States  for  the  dispersion  of  a 
lawful  assembly  of  citizens  of  Louisiana  with  the  in- 
tent to  deprive  the  loyal  people  of  that  State  of  every 
opportunity  to  frame  a Government  republican  in 
form,  and  with  the  intent  to  continue  in  places  of 
trust  and  emolument  persons  who  had  been  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States:  “All  of  which  omissions  of  duty, 
usurpations  of  power,  violations  of  his  oath  of  office, 
of  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  have 
retarded  the  public  prosperity,  lessened  the  public  rev- 
enues, disordered  the  business  and  finances  of  the 
country,  encouraged  insubordination  in  the  people  of 
the  States  recently  in  rebellion,  fostered  sentiments 
of  hostility  between  the  different  classes  of  citizens, 
and  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  humiliated  the 
nation,  dishonored  republican  institutions,  obstructed 
the  restoration  of  said  States  to  the  Union,  and  de- 
layed and  postponed  the  peaceful  and  fraternal  reor- 
ganization of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 
This  Majority  Report  concludes  with  the  following  res- 
olution : “Resolved,  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  be  Impeached  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.” 

A Minority  Report  was  presented  by  Messrs. 
Wilson  (Chairman  of  the  Committee)  and  Wood- 
bridge,  in  which  they  argue  at  length  that  none 
of  the  charges  warrant  impeachment.  Much  of 
the  evidence,  they*'  say,  is  mere  hearsay,  which 
could  not  be  used  in  a trial  before  the  Senate. 
They  specially  dissent  from  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  Majority  Report,  declaring  that  it  is  owing 


in  a great  measure  to  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
time.  They,  however,  while  acquitting  the 
President  of*  impeachable  crimes,  “ pronounce 
him  guilty  of  many  wrongs.”  “This  contest 
with  Congress,”  they  say,  “has  delayed  recon- 
struction, and  inflicted  vast  injury  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rebel  States.”  The  President,  they 
continue,  “has  been  blind  to  the  necessities  of 
the  times  and  to  the  demands  of  a progressive 
civilization.  Incapable  of  appreciating  the  great 
changes  which  the  last  six  years  have  wrought, 
he  seeks  to  measure  the  great  events  which  sur- 
round him  by  the  narrow  rules  which  adjusted 
public  affairs  before  the*  rebellion  and  its  legiti- 
mate consequences  destroyed  them  and  estab- 
lished others.  Judge  him  politically,  and  con- 
demn him,  but  the  day  of  political  impeachment 
would  be  a sad  one  for  the  country.  Political 
unfitness  and  incapacity  must  he  tried  at  the 
ballot-box,  not  in  the  high  court  of  impeach- 
ment.” They  therefore  declare  that  “the  case 
presented  by  the  testimony  and  measured  by  the 
law,  does  not  declare  such  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors as  require  the  interposition  of  the 
Constitutional  power  of  this  House.”  They 
therefore  ask  that  the  Committee  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  proposed 
impeachment  of  the  President,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject he  laid  upon  the  table. 

Another  Minority  Report  was  presented  by 
Messrs.  Eldridge  and  Marshall.  They  agree 
fully  with  the  previous  Report  in  the  opinion 
that  the  facts  shown  before  them  do  not  warrant 
impeachment.  This,  they  affirm,  was  the  only 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
They  therefore  wholly  dissent  from  the  propriety 
of  the  censure  upon  the  President,  as  being 
wholly  beyond  the  province  of  the  Committee. 
“In  his  Constitutional  and  legitimate  sphere,  and 
in  the  exercise  and  conduct  of  his  department,” 
they  say,  “the  President  is  as  free  to  act  as  i9 
Congress.  While  acting  within  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  he  is  no  more  re- 
sponsible to  Congress  than  Congress  is  to  him.” 
He  w as  not  the  President  of  their  choice,  and  they 
“ differ  from  him  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  many 
things  that  he  has  done,  and  many  more  that  he 
has  left  undone but  they  find  no  evidence  that 
he  u'as  “in  any  instance  controlled  by  motives 
other  than  pure  and  patriotic.  Ilis  greatest 
offense  is  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  follow 
those  who  had  elected  him  to  his  office  in  their 
mad  assault  upon  and  departure  from  the  Con- 
stitutional government  of  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public.” They  approve  the  various  acts  of  the 
President  in  regard  to  reconstruction,  and  affirm 
that  he  followed  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
and  acted,  moreover,  with  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  his  Cabinet;  and  yet,  while  he  is  ar- 
raigned as  a criminal,  they  are  recognized  as  the 
sj>ecial  favorites  of  the  party  for  impeachment. 
“The  President,”  they  add,  “is  gravely  ar- 
raigned for  arraying  himself  against  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country  in  vetoing  the  miscalled 
Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress,  when  Congress 
has  itself  for  these  Acts  received  the  most  with- 
ering* and  indignant  condemnation  and  rebuke 
of  the  entire  people,  from  Maine  to  California.” 

FINANCIAL  PROPOSITIONS. 

The  financial  matter  which  is  likely  to  absorb 
most  attention  of  Congress  relates  to  uie  question 
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whether  the  principal  of  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States — notably  those  known  as  the  “ Five-Twen- 
ties,” shall  be  paid  in  coin  or  currency.  The  law 
expressly  provides  that  the  interest  shall  be  paid 
in  coin ; but  is  silent  as  to  the  principal.  It  is 
held,  upon  the  one  hand,  that  it  was  clearly  un- 
derstood when  these  bonds  were  issued  that  they 
were  to  be  paid  in  coin  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  this  very  silence  shows  that  the 
principal  was  to  be  paid  in  what  should  be  the 
legal  currency  of  the  country.  Several  promi- 
nent men,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  have  in  published  let- 
ters or  speeches  held  that  the  obligations  of  Gov- 
ernment w ould  be  fulfilled  by  paying  these  bonds 
in  currency.  Others,  among  whom  are  stated  to 
be  Mr.  Chase,  under  whom,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  loans  were  contracted,  and  Mr. 
M‘Culloch,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, hold  that  the  obligation  was  to  pay  in  coin. 
The  question  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  session  by  Mr.  Edmonds 
of  Vermont,  w ho  offered  a joint  resolution  that, 

fT7wr«w,  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
(except  where  specially  otherwise  provided)  contracted 
and  incurred  upon  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  that  the  same  would  be  paid  or  redeemed  in 
coin  or  Its  equivalent.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  the  cases  where  in  the  law 
authorizing  the  same  other  provision  was  expressly 
made,  Is  owing  in  coin  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  faith 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged  in  payment  ac- 
cordingly. 

Several  other  financial  projects  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Congress ; prominent  is  one  by  Sen- 
ator Morrill.  It  provides  that  after  the  4th  of 
July,  1869,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  in  coin  all  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
not  bearing  interest,  as  they  may  be  presented. 
That  after  January  l,  1869,  the  Secretary  shall 
in  January  and  July  sell  all  the  excess  of  gold  in 
the  Treasury  above  the  amount  of  $7r>,(XK),000. 
That  after  July  4,  1869,  all  National  Banks  shall 
be  required  to  pay  in  coin  all  their  circulating 
notes  of  §5  and  under,  and  all  of  a higher  de- 
nomination in  coin  or  legal- tender  notes. 

The  adjourned  session  came  to  a close  at  noon 
on  December  2,  and  the  regular  session  was  at 
once  opened. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

The  Message  opens  with  the  statement  that 
“the  continued  disorganization  pf  the  Union  to 
which  the  President  has  so  often  called  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  is  yet  a subject  of  profound 
concern.”  He  then  goes  on  to  set  forth  what, 
in  the  President’s  view,  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  country.  The  President  says  that  when  a 
civil  war  has  closed  it  is  44  the  first  interest  and 
duty  of  a state  to  repair  the  injuries  which  w’ar 
has  indicted,  and  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
lessons  it  teaches  as  fully  and  speedily  as  possi- 
ble.” This  duty  was  promptly  accepted,  not  only 
by  the  Executive,  but  by  the  insurrectionary 
States  themselves,  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
was  believed  to  be  easy  and  certain.  But  these 
anticipations  were  disappointed  by  legislation 
from  which  the  President  felt  constrained  to 
withhold  his  assent;  and  at  “this  time  there  is 
no  Union  as  our  fathers  understood  the  term, 
and  as  they  wished  us  to  understand  it.  The 
Union  and  the  Constitution  are  inseparable ; as 
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long  as  one  is  obeyed  by  all  parties,  the  other 
will  be  preserved,  and  if  one  is  destroyed  both 
must  perish  together.”  The  President  goes  on 
to  set  forth  in  substance  the  view  s and  arguments 
which  he  has  heretofore  expressed.  There  is  no 
necessity,  he  says,  which  can  now  prevent  obedi- 
ence to  the  Constitution ; all  rights  can  be  pro- 
tected by  means  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
law’ ; the  courts  are  open,  and  if  their  processes 
were  unimpeded  crimes  could  be  prevented  and 
punished  by  the  proper  judicial  authorities.  He 
trusts  that  “ we  may  all  finally  concur  in  a mode 
of  settlement  consistent  at  once  with  our  true  in- 
terests, and  with  our  sworn  duty  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.” He  then  reiterates  his  arguments  to  show 
that  “ the  States  lately  in  rebellion  are  still  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Union,”  and  have  never 
ceased  to  be  so;  and  that  “the  Executive,  his 
predecessor,  as  well  as  himself,  and  the  heads  of 
all  the  Departments,  have  uniformly  acted  upon* 
the  principle  that  the  Union  is  not  only  undis- 
solved, but  indissoluble and  Congress  itself,  as 
w’cll  ns  the  Judiciary,  have  affirmed  the  same 
principle. 

The  President  then  “recommends  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts  of  Congress  wrhich  place  ten  of  the 
States  under  the  domination  of  military  masters,” 
and  repeats  his  objections  to  these  Acts.  He 
“ has  no  desire  to  save  from  the  proper  and  just 
punishment  of  their  great  crime  those  who  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  against  the  Government ; ” 
but  as  a mode  of  punishment,  the  measures  un- 
der consideration  are  the  most  unreasonable  that 
could  be  invented.  They  punish  the  innocent  as 
wrell  as  the  guilty,  “confounding  them  all  to- 
gether in  one  common  doom.” 

The  President  discusses  at  length  the  question 
of  negro  suffrage.  “ 1 1 is,  ” he  says,  4 4 manifestly 
and  avowedly  the  object  of  these  law’s  to  confer 
upon  negroes  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  to  dis- 
franchise such  numbers  of  white  citizens  as  will 
give  the  former  a clear  majority  in  the  Southern 
States.  But  the  subjugation  of  these  States  to 
negro  domination  would  be  worse  than  the  mili- 
tary despotism  under  which  they  are  now  suffer- 
ing ; and  it  was  believed  beforehand  that  the 
people  w’ould  endure  any  amount  of  military 
oppression  for  any  length  of  time  rather  than 
degrade  themselves  by  subjection  to  the  negro 
race.”  The  blacks  should  be  humanely  gov- 
erned, and  protected  in  their  rights  of  person 
and  property;  but  were  it  now  practicable  to 
give  them  a government  exclusively  their  own, 
it  would  be  a question  whether  wfe  ought  to  do  so.  ■ 

But  it  is  proposed  that  not  only  shall  they  govern 
themselves,  but  that  they  shall  rule  the  white 
rate,  make  and  administer  the  State  laws,  elect 
President  and  Members  of  Congress,  and  shape 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  the  future  destiny  of 
the  whole  country.  The  President  goes  on  to 
argue  that  such  a trust  w ould  not  be  safe  in  their 
hands.  The  negro  race,  he  says,  has  shown 
less  capacity  for  government  than  any  other;  no 
independent  government  has  ever  been  successful 
in  their  hands ; wherever  left  to  themselves,  they 
have  showm  a constant  tendency  to  relapse  into 
barbarism.  In  the  Southern  States,  just  released 
from  slavery,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  know 
more  than  did  their  ancestors  how  to  organize 
and  regulate  society.  Not  only  are  they  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  property,  but  so  ignorant  are 
they  of  public  affairs  that  their  voting  w’ould  be 
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nothing  more  than  carrying  a ballot  to  the  place 
where  they  are  told  to  deposit  it.  It  would  be 
vain,  moreover,  to  hope  that  they  would  of  them- 
selves be  able  to  retain  their  supremacy ; it  could 
only  be  maintained  by  a standing  army,  which 
would  cost  $200,000,000  a year,  and  would  in- 
juriously affect  our  public  credit. 

“ How  far,”  continues  the  Message,  44  the  duty 
of  the  President  ‘to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution’  requires  him  to  go  in  opposing 
an  unconstitutional  Act  of  Congress,  is  a very 
serious  question.”  Where  an  Act  has  been 
passed  by  the  Legislative  authority  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  “Executive  re- 
sistance to  it,  especially  in  times  of  high  party 
excitement,  would  be  likely  to  produce  a violent 
collision  between  the  respective  adherents  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Government.  This  would 
be  simply  civil  war,  and  civil  war  must  be  re- 
sorted to  only  as  a last  remedy  for  the  worst  of 
evils.”  Still,  says  the  President,  “cases  may 
occur  in  which  the  Executive  would  be  compelled 
to  stand  on  his  rights  aitd  maintain  them,  regard- 
less of  consequences.  ” Should  Congress  pass  an 
Act,  not  only  palpably  unconstitutional,  but  cer- 
tain, if  carried  out,  to  produce  immediate  and 
irreparable  injury  to  the  organic  structure  of  the 
Government,  and  there  be  no  judicial  or  other 
means  for  the  people  to  protect  themselves  with- 
out the  aid  of  elected  defender — “ if,  for  instance, 
the  Legislative  Department  should  pass  an  Act, 
oven  through  all  the  forms  of  law  to  establish  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government,  in  such  a 
case,  the  President  must  take  the  high  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office,  and  save  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion at  all  hazards.  But  the  so-called  Recon- 
struction Acts,  though  as  plainly  unconstitution- 
al as  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined,  were  not 
believed  to  be  within  the  class  last-mentioned 
for  the  people  were  not  w holly  without  the  power 
of  self-defense.  In  the  Northern  States  they  still 
had  the  right  of  ballot,  and  the  appeal  which 
had  been  made  to  them  had  not  been  made  in 
vain. 

The  President  proceeds  to  argue  against  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Bill,  which  takes  from  him  the 
power  of  securing  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  the 
functions  of  subordinate  officials,  jeaving  to  him 
only  the  power  of  complaining  to  the  Senate  in 
the  case  of  an  unfaithful  or  incompetent  officer, 
and  asking  the  privilege  of  supplying  his  place 
by  a better  man. 

The  President  then  passes  to  the  consideration 
«of  the  finances  and  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  He  says  that  the  present  circulating 
medium,  nominally  $700,000,000  of  paper-mon- 
ey, would  probably  not  purchase  more  than  half 
that  amount  of  gold  and  silver;  that  is,  its 
commercial  value  is  only  $350, 000,000.  This 
renders  it  the  duty  of  Government  to  take  the 
earliest  practicable  measures  to  enable  the  hold- 
ers of  its  notes  and  those  of  the  National  Banks 
to  convert  them  without  loss  into  specie  or  its 
equivalent.  This,  however,  w ould  not  of  neces- 
sity involve  a reduction  of  our  paper  medium. 
That  would  depend  upon  the  law'  of  demand  and 
supply.  As  the  matter  now  stands  our  currency 
consists,  First,  in  notes  of  National  Banks,  and 
United  States  legal- tender  notes,  both  by  law 
valid  in  all  public  and  private  transactions,  ex- 
cept for  duties,  upon  imports  and  in  payment 
of  the  interest  upon  the  Iwnds  of  Government ; 


Second,  Gold  and  Silver.  Practically,  however, 
metallic  currency,  when  collected  for  duties,  is 
paid  out  only  to  one  class  of  public  creditors — 
the  holders  of  Government  bonds,  “who  are  thus 
made  to  occupy  an  invidious  position,  which  may 
be  used  to  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those  who 
would  bring  into  disrepute  the  obligations  of  the 
nation.”  “In  the  payment  of  all  its  debts  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  nation  should  be  inviola- 
bly maintained  ; but  while  the  Government  acta 
with  fidelity  toward  its  bond-holders,  it  should 
also  use  good  faith  with  its  other  creditors;” 
and  this  requires  that  all  of  them  should  be  paid 
in  currency  possessing  a uniform  value. 

That  this  is  feasible  the  President  argues  from 
the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  now  in  the 
country.  From  1 840  to  1867  the  total  produc- 
tion of  our  mines  was  $1,174,000,000,  the  total 
amount  exported  $741,000,000:  an  excess  of 
production  over  exports  of  $433,000,000.  There 
are  in  the  Treasury  $111,000,000;  in  circula- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast  $40,000,000 ; and  about 
$0,000,000  in  banks— $160,000,000  in  all.  But 
taking  into  account  the  specie  in  the  country 
previous  to  1849,  there  is  more  than  $300,000,- 
000  unaccounted  for  by  exportation,  which  the 
President  thinks  may  yet  be  in  the  country, 
hoarded  in  private  hands.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
that  this  will  come  into  circulation  so  long  as 
Government,  by  continuing  to  issue  irredeemable 
notes,  fills  the  channels  of  circulation  with  a de- 
preciated currency.  The  President  recommends 
that  specie  pavments  having  been  resumed  by 
Government,  tfie  circulation  of  notes  or  bills  of  a 
less  denomination  than  $20  should  be  prohibited. 

The  Message  presents  a brief  abstract  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  more  fully  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury'. In  brief:  The  Public  Debt  on  the  30th 
of  June  w'as  $2,692,199,215,  being  a reduction 
during  the  year  of  $91,226,664.  The  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  were  $490,- 
634,010;  the  expenditures  $346,729,129,  leav- 
ing an  available  surplus  of  $143,904,880.  The 
estimated  receipts  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are 
$417,161,928 ; expenditures  $393,269,226,  leav- 
ing a surplus  of  $23,892,702. 

The  President  urges  a revision  of  the  revenue 
system.  Internal  taxes  should  bear  most  heavi- 
ly upon  articles  of  luxury,  leaving  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  lightly  taxed  ns  possible.  The  number 
of  articles  taxed  should  be  reduced,  and  retrench- 
ment carried  into  the  expenditures  of  every  de- 
partment of  Government. — The  financial  ques- 
tions arc  discussed  at  length  in  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a more  full  ab- 
stract of  which  will  be  postponed  until  our  next 
Record. 

Foreign  affaire  are  briefly  touched  upon. — 
There  are  no  serious  disturbing  questions  with 
foreign  nations. — A good  understanding  exists 
with  the  republics  of  Hayti  and  St.  Domingo; 
and  cordiul  relations  continue  with  the  States  of 
Central  and  Southern  America. — The  President 
proposes,  if  projxsr  occasion  arises,  to  reneyv  his 
offers,  of  amicable  services  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween JSpain  and  Chili,  and  between  Brazil  and 
her  allies  and  Paraguay. — No  arrangement  has 
been  reached  yvith  Great  Britain  in  relation  to 
our  claims  arising  from  depredations  upon  our 
commerce.  The  offer  of  arbitration  made  by  the 
British  Government  was  declined  bocausc  it  was 
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coupled  with  reservations  and  limitations  incom- 
patible with  the  rights,  interests,  and  honor  of 
our  countiy ; but  it  is  not  apprehended  that 
Great  Britain  will  persist  in  her  refusal  to  satisfy 
our  just  claims. — A want  has  long  been  felt  fora 
naval  station  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the 
duty  of  endeavoring  to  secure  by  just  and  proper 
means  an  advanced  naval  outpost  between  our 
Atlantic  coast  and  Europe  engaged  the  attention 
of  Government  before  the  late  war  and  since  its 
close.  A treaty,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
ha3  now  been  concluded  with  the  King  of  Den- 
mark for  the  cession  of  the  Islands  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Johns. — A similar  want  was  felt  for  a 
station  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  has  been  met 
by  the  acquisition  from  Russia  of  her  Alaska  pos- 
session, which  has  been  formally  delivered  to  us  ; 
and  the  Territory  is  now  under  the  care  of  the 
military  force,  awaiting  such  civil  organization  as 
shall  be  declared  by  Congress. — The  annexation 
of  several  of  the  smaller  German  States  to  Prus- 
sia, under  a more  liberal  constitution,  has  in- 
duced the  President  to  renew  the  effort  to  obtain 
a just  and  proper  settlement  of  the  question  of 
the  claims  of  foreign  governments  to  military 
service  from  such  of  their  subjects  as  have  been 
naturalized  in  the  United  States. — The  attention 
of  Congress  is  called  again  to  an  embarrassing 
conflict  of  laws  growing  out  of  different  views  in 
respect  to  naturalization.  The  Executive  De- 
partment has  always  held  that  naturalization  ab- 
solves the  recipient  from  his  native  allegiance. 
The  British  Courts  hold  that  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown  is  indefeasible,  and  not  absolved 
by  naturalization ; aud  cite  decisions  by  Ameri- 
can judges  in  support  of  their  theory,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States. 
— The  slave-trade  from  American  ports,  and  by 
American  citizens,  having  altogether  ceased,  and 
there  being  no  apprehension  of  its  renewal,  <the 
President  suggests  that  a proposal  should  be 
made  to  the  British  Government  for  a suspension 
or  discontinuance  of  the  treaty  stipulations  for 
maintaining  a naval  force  for  the  suppression  of 
that  trade. 

The  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  appointed  to 
be  opened  on  the  26th  of  November,  at  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Davis  was  present  at  the  appointed 
time,  having  come  from  Canada  for  that  purpose. 
But  Chief-Justice  Chase  not  being  able  at  that 
time  to  preside  af  the  trial,  it  was  postponed  to 
the  fourth  Wednesday  in  March. 

The  November  elections,  like  those  in  October, 
resulted  in  the  substantial  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  New  York  the  election  was  for 
State  officers  (not  including  Governor)  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority upon  the  test  candidate  was  very  nearly 
50,000;  the  Democrats  also  have  a majority  in 
the  State  Legislature,  which  insures  them  a Sen- 
ator in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. — In 
New  Jersey , where  the  election  was  mainly  for 
members  of  the  Legislature,  the  aggregate  Dem- 
ocratic majorities  were  fully  12,000. — In  Massa- 
chusetts, where  a Governor  was  chosen,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  was  chosen  by  a majority  of 
about  20,000  against  a majority  last  year  of  fully 
60,000. — In  Maryland  the  Democratic  majority 
for  Governor  was  about  30,000. — In  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota , and  Kansas,  the  elections  were  wholly 
for  local  offices. 
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A treaty  has  been  made  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Plains,  by  which  hostilities  are,  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  concluded.  General  Gherman  thus 
announces  the  general  terms  of  the  treaty  : 

1.  Whereas,  The  Peace  Commission  organized  by  the 
Act  of  Cougress,  approved  July 20, 1SC7,  has  concluded 
a treaty  or  peace  with  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Apache  tribes  of  Indians,  and  also  a separate  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and,  a.< 
these  treaties  are  yet  incomplete,  it  is  made  known 
that  the  hostilities  heretofore  existing  on  the  part  of 
the  troops  as  against  these  Indians  will  cense. 

2.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaties  these  tribes  will  ul- 
timately be  located  in  the  Indian  country  to  the  south 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  but  as  they  arc  to  be  allowed 
to  hunt  game  outside  the  settled  limits  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  in  the  prairie  country  to  the 
south  of  the  South  Plutte,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that 
this  treaty-right  be  respected  on  the  part  of  all  these 
tribes,  although,  the  treaty  limits  the  right  to  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  alone. 

3.  'Commanding  tracers  of  posts  and  of  troops  m 
route  are  hereby  required  to  treat  all  such  hunting 
parties  in  a friendly  spirit,  but  to  neglect  no  precau- 
tions for  safety,  as  troops  should  observe  always,  no 
matter  wdiere  they  are ; and  all  troops  are  command- 
ed to  spare  no  proper  effort  to  keep  the  peace  with 
these  Indians,  because  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  war  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  civil  agents  of  the  Government  have 
a full  and  fair  chance  to  reduce  them  to  a state  of 
comparative  civilization. 

4.  The  commanding  officers  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Missouri  aud  the  Platte,  charged  with  the  police 
of  the  Plains  within  the  limits  <*f  their  commands, 
may  also  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  restrain  citizens, 
either  on  the  border  or  who  travel  by  established 
roads,  from  committing  acts  of  violence  against  the 
Indians,  trading  with  them  without  license,  or  doing 
any  thing  calculated  to  disturb  the  pacific  relations 
thus  established  with  these  tribes. 

Various  presents  are  also  to  be  given  to  the  In- 
dians: $20  apiece  nowf,  and  $40  when  settled 
on  the  reservation,  a suit  of  cfothes  annually; 
$30,000  a year  is  to  be  expended  for  their  bene- 
fit. 

EUROPE. 

Italy. — The  attempt  of  Garibaldi  upon  Rome 
has  resulted  in  total  failure.  U|x>n  the  arrival 
of  the  French  troops  at  Rome  he  fell  back  to 
Monte  Rotoudo,  where  he  threw  up  some  in- 
trenchments.  He  was  summoned  by  the  King 
of  Italy  to  disarm  ; but  refused  to  comply  unless 
a change  wras  made  in  the  Italian  Ministry,  which 
w ould  put  the  Government  in  accord  with  the  na- 
tional will.  On  the  4th  of  November  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Pontifical  and  French  troops,  and  ‘ 
totally  defeated.  Garibaldi  was  captured  anil 
sent  to  Florence  as  prisoner  of  war.  He  claimed 
to  be  on  American  citizen,  and  demanded  his 
rights  as  sfleh  under  the  law  of  nations.  Gen- 
eral Failly,  who  commanded  the  French  troops, 
says  that  his  loss  wras  2 killed  and  36  wounded, 
and  that  of  the  Papal  troops  20  killed  and  123 
wounded,  while  the  Garibaldians  lost  600  killed, 
with  wounded  in  proportion,  and  1800  prisoners. 
This  great  disparity  of  loss  is  attributed  to  the 
new  French  Chassepot  gun,  w hich  is  stated  to  be 
even  more  efficient  than  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun. — A Conference  of  the  European  Powers  to 
sctrffc  the  affairs  of  Rome  has  been  proposed. 
Th^Pope  at  first  objected  ; but  finally  withdrew 
his  objections,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
be  held.  In  the  British  Parliament  Lord  Stan- 
ley explained  that  England  had  been  invited  to 
join  in  a general  Conference,  but  the  Govern- 
ment had  refused  to  do  so  unless  a distinct  plan 
of  action  w as  first  proposed.  A participation  in 
such  a Conference,  he  said,  would  only  add  to 
the  responsibilities  of  England. 
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France. — The  French  Chambers  opened  on 
the  18th  of  November.  The  Emperor’s  speech 
declared  that  it  was  “necessary  to  accept  frank- 
ly the  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  proclaim  that  so 
long  as  our  interests  and  our  dignity  shall  not  be 
threatened  we  will  not  interfere  in  the  transform- 
ation effected  by  one  wish  of  the  population.” 
The  Emperor  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  ben- 
eficial effects  of  the  late  Exhibition  in  the  inter- 
ests of  general  peace;  but  added,  “These  in- 
contest  ible  pledges  of  concord  do  not  allow  us  to 
dispense  with  improving  the  military  institutions 
of  France ; it  is  for  us  a necessity  to  bring  to  per- 
fection the  military  organizations,  as  our  weapons 
are  the  army  and  navy.”  But  the  modifications 
proposed  in  the  military  law,  he  said,  would 
“achieve  the  object  w'hich  he' had  always  had. in 
view : the  reduction  of  the  effective  strength  of 
the  army  during  peace,  and  its  increase  during 
war.” — The  official  “ Blue  Book”  of  the  French 
Government  touches  upon  the  prominent  topics 
of  political  interest.  It  says:  “The  Govern- 
ment will  soon  fix  upon  the  time  for  the  return 
of  the  French  troops  from  Italy.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  though  he  has  declined  to  adopt  the  course 
advised  by  France,  is  endeavoring  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  peace. to  the  Island  of  Crete.  The 
relations  of  France  with  the  United  States  have 
regained  their  usual  warmth.  France,  following 
her  old  traditions,  beholds  with  true  sympathy 
the  efforts  made  in  America  to  efface  the  traces 
of  civil  war.” 

Great  Britain. — The  British  Parliament 
opened  on  the  19th  of  November.  The  Queen’s 
speech  was  read  by  commission.  The  most  im- 
portant parts  are  in  effect  as  follows : “ The  sov- 
ereign of  Abyssinia,  iu  violation  of  all  interna- 
tional law,  continues  t6  hold  in  captivity  several 
of  my  subjects,  some  of  whom  have  been  spe- 
cially accredited  to  him  by  myselt ; and  his  per- 
sistent disregard  of  friendly  representations  has 
left  me  no  alternative  but  that  of  making  a per- 
emptory demand  for  the  liberation  of  my  subjects, 
and  supporting  it  by  an  adequate  force.  I have 
accordingly  directed  an  expedition  to  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  alone.”  A band  of  Italian  volun- 
teers, says  the  speech,  without  authority  from 
the  sovereign,  having  invaded  the  Papal  terri- 
tory, the  Emperor  of  the  French  felt  called  upon 
to  dispatch  an  expedition  for  the  protection  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  his  dominions.  That 
object  having  been  accomplished,  the  Queen 
hopes  that  the  French  troops  will  be  speedily 
withdrawn,  in  order  to  remove  any  possible 
ground  of  misunderstanding  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France  and  Italy.  ‘ * The  treasonable 
conspiracy  commonly  known  as  Fenianism,  baf- 
fled and  repressed  in  Ireland,  has  assumed  in 


England  the  form  of  organized  violence  and  as- 
sassination. These  outrages  require  to  be  vigor- 
ously put  down.”  The  remainder  of  the  speech 
is  devoted  to  purely  local  topics,  no  allusion  be- 
ing made  to  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. In  regard  to  the  Abys- 

sinian difficulty  the  original  cause  is  stated  to  be 
the  non-acceptance  of  an  offer  of  marriage  made 
by  the  Abyssinian  King  Theodore  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria.  The  Fenian  movements  excite  consid- 

erable apprehension.  In  Dublin  several  trials 
and  convictions  have  taken  place.  Two  men, 
Warren  and  Halpin,  both  claiming  to  be  Ameri- 
can citizens,  demanded  to  be  tried  by  a mixed 
jury.  This  was  refused,  and  they  were  convict- 
ed and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’  imprisonment ; 
another,  Costello,  was  sentenced  to  twelve  years. 
— In  Manchester,  some  time  since,  two  reputed 
Fenians  were  being  conveyed  by  the  police  to 
prison ; the  guards  were  assailed  by  a mob,  the 
prisoners  released,  and  a policeman  killed.  Four 
persons  were  tried  on  charge  of  murder,  one  was 
acquitted,  the  others,  named  Gould,  Larkin,  and 
Allen,  were  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  death, 
and,  in  spite  of  strong  efforts  for  the  commuta- 
tion of  their  sentence,  were  executed  on  tbfe  23d 
of  November.  Occasion  of  these  executions 
was  taken  for  riotous  demonstrations  in  several 
cities,  one  being  in  London.  The  excitement 
of  course  extended  to  the  Fenians  and  their  sym- 
pathizers in  the  United  States.  November  28, 
being  Thanksgiving  Day,  was  seized  ns  an  occa- 
sion for  a kind  of  funeral  ceremony  in  New  York. 
Many  thousands  of  Irishmen  walked  in  proces- 
sion through  the  streets,  following  hearses  in- 
scribed w’ith  the  names  of  the  executed  persons. 

Germany. — The  Parliament  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  was  opened  on  the  15th  of 
November  at  Berlin.  The  King  of  Prussia,  in 
his  opening  speech,  declared  that  the  relations 
of  the  Confederation  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  w ere  every  way  satisfactory ; and  that  the 
other  Powers  all  appreciated  the  pacific  aims  of 
Prussia.  In  settling  the  relations  between  the 
two  South  German  States  now  allied  with  Prus- 
sia with  the  Confederation,  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment w ould  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  views 
of  its  Catholic  subjects,  and  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Fatherland. 

Turkey. — The  Governments  of  France,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Italy  have  addressed  a joint 
note  to  the  Sultan,  in  which,  after  reciting  the 
various  representations  which  have  been  made  to 
induce  him  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  Cre- 
tans, and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  they  declare 
that  they  will  hold  the  Sultan  responsible  for 
whatever  consequences  may  arise  from  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  their  advice. 


NOW  has  arrived  the  season  of  snows,  and 
sleigh-rides,  and  pleasant  fireside  gather- 
ings, and  long  evenings,  for  readings  and  chat- 
tings, and  cozy,  cheery  dinners,  and  concerts, 
and  lectures,  and  all  that ! How  sonorously  does 
Emerson  usher  in  the  wintry  king : 

41  Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  skv 
Arrives  the  snow;  and,  driving  over  the  fields, 


Jtantr. 

Seems  nowhere  to  alight;  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heaven. 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden’s  end. 

The  sled  and  traveler  stopped,  the  conrier*s  feet 
Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  6lt 
Around  the  radiant  fire-place,  inclosed 
In  a tumultuous  privacy  of  storm.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  D , a local  elder  in  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having  left  the 
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traveling  ministry,  became  a clerk  in  the  General 
Land  Office  at  Washington.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  neglect  polemic  theology,  as  the 
following  anecdote  shows : Finding  in  the  same 
office  a Presbyterian  minister  of  the  genuine  old 
“blue  stocking7’  school,  he  engaged  in  repeated 
controversies,  which,  however,  were  brought  to 
a summary  close  by  the  following  big  gun  which 
the  Doctor  got  off  amidst  tremendous  applause 
from  the  listening  clerks : 

“ EPITOME  OF  CALVINISM. 

“1.  A man  gets  religion  when  he  doesn’t  want  it. 

“ 2.  When  he  gets  it  he  dbes  not  know  it. 

“3.  If  he  knows  it  he  has  not  got  it. 

14  4.  If  he  has  it  he  can  not  lose  it.  * 

“5.  If  he  loses  it  he  never  had  it." 


A story  is  told  of  Senator  Morgan  and  an 
office-seeker  that  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
Drawer : 

* The  seeker  was  in  Washington.  His  claim  for 
place  was  a fair  one,  his  papers  strong,  his  frieuds 
active,  influential,  and  persistent.  But,  some- 
how, things  did  not  work  together  for  good  in 
his  behalf,  and  he  began  to  lose  confidence  in 
every  thing  and  every  body,  and  to  realize  the 
fact  that  when  the  American  citizen  becomes  a 
politician  and  legislator  his  promises,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Counselor  O’Botherem,  “ Banish  like 
the  skeesmatic  taints  of  the  rainbow,  which  the 
wiiry  huntsman  vainly  to  no  purpose  endeavors 
to  ensnare.”  As  a last  resort,  he  was  advised 
by  a legal  and  military  gentleman  of  experience 
and  astuteness  in  emergencies  of  this  sort  to  go 
to  Governor  Morgan,  lay  the  case  frankly  before 
him,  and  solicit  his  support.  The  seeker,  acting 
upon  this  suggestion,  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
Senatorial  abode,  was  ushered  into  the  reception- 
room,  and  awaited  the  advent  of  the  Senator. 
The  interview  was  brief,  and  not  altogether  sat- 
isfactory, judging  from  his  account  of  it,  which 
was  something  like  this : 

“Well,  you  saw  Governor  Morgan?”  * 

“Yes.” 

“ How  did  he  receive  you  ?” 

“Oh,  admirably!  No  one  could  have  been 
received  with  greater  dignity  or  respect.  In  fact, 
he  received  me  as  the  toast  to  the  memory  of 
Washington  is  received  at  publior  entertainments 
— standing  and  in  silence  !” 

And  that  was  all  the  seeker  took  by  his  mo- 
tion. The  office  was  given  to  another. 


Speaking  of  Washington  reminds  us  of  an 
incident  that  shows  how  applicants  for  office  are 
rewarded  when  the  appointing  power  is  an  ex- 
pert. A member  of  Congress  from  one  of  the 
New  York  districts  said  to  his  friend,  who  was 
Clerk  of  the  House : 

“ Here  is  a good  fellow  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for ; can't  you  do  something  for  him  ?” 

“ Don't  see  how  I can ; haven’t  a place  va- 
cant.” 

“Well,  make  a place!” 

“ Didn't  think  of  that ; perhaps  I can.  Let 
me  see — ah ! yes — there’s  a man  down  stairs  who 
runs  the  steam-engine  that  pumps  air  through 
the  ventilators  ; I can  make  your  friend  an  as- 
sistant-engineer, at  $1200  a year,”  which  was 
done. 

A day  or  two  afterward  the  new  appointee 
happened,  oddly  enough,  to  be  down  in  the  en- 
• gine-room  (it  was  the  only  time,  the  place  being 


a sinecure),  when  a gentleman  who  was  curious 
to  know  something  of  the  mode  by  which  the 
Capitol  was  ventilated  w alked  in,  and,  after  look- 
ing at  the  engine,  said : 

“A  very  nice  engine!  Of  how  many  horse- 
power is  it  ?” 

4 4 Horse-pow  er ! It  ha’n't  got  no  horse-pow  er 
at  all — it,  goes  by  steam!” 


An  Indiana  correspondent,  many  years  ago 
foreman  of  the  Wilsontowm  Iron-Works,  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland,  tells  us  of  a character  then  un- 
der his  suj^vision,  named  David  Henderson. 
“Davie”  had  previously  been  sexton  of  a church 
six  miles  from  the  works.  While  one  day  dig- 
ging a grave  for  a young  child,  a person  asked 
him  : “ Hoo's  trade,  Davie,  this  guid  weather?” 
[Grave-digging  in  that  place  was  paid  according 
to  size.]  Davie  looked  up,  shook  his  head,  and 
replied:  “Trade,  ye're  speerin’ ? Awfu’  dull! 
I ha’ena  buried  a leevin’  soul  this  sax  weeks  but 
smouts  [littlochildren],  and  thae  diuna  pay  week  ” 

“ Davie”  died  while  I was  at  Wilsontowu,  and 
I assisted  in  laying  him  out.  He  had  been  sick 
a month,  had  not  been  shaved,  aud  of  course 
looked  quite  rough.  Some  one  said  to  Nell,  his 
wife,  “Davie  looks  unco  gruesome  [grim]  like; 
had  wc  no  better  shave  him?”  Nell  replied: 
“ Ne’er  fash  yer  thum’ ; just'let  him  that  taks 
the  hide  tak  the  hair  too!”  * 

If  Archdeacon  Denison,  of  England,  could  be 
made  a candidate  in  that  country,  and  this  for 
some  high  distinction  in  the  gift  of  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  who  are  in  favor  of,  but  arc  not 
favored  with,  short  sermons,  he  would  receive 
the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  a mortal.  In  a 
recent  speech  at  Wolverhampton  he  said  that, 
generally,  sermons  were  very  dull  things  indefed. 
He  was  dining  lately  with  an  Englisl^gcntleman 
who  had  been  a long  time  in  India,  and  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  preaching.  He  (the  Arch- 
deacon) rfpnarked  that  he  aimed  at  preaching 
ten  minutes  in  the  morning.  4 4 Dear  me,  Sir, 
where  do  you  live?”  asked  the  gentleman  ; “7 
should  like  tq  come  to  your  church  every  Sunday!” 

Last  winter,  when  Bishop  was  making 

liis  annual  visitation  to  the  churches  of  his  dio- 
cese, he  came  to . A little  boy  overheard 

some  ladies  returning  from  church  make  certain 
complimentary  remarks  about  the  Bishop.  One 
.thought  him  very  handsome;  another  that  his 
appearance  was  angelic.  Knowing  that  the  Bish- 
op was  to  be  at  his  father’s  house  after  serv- 
ice the  boy  w’ent  home,  and  after  being  some 
time  with  his  mother  asked  where  the  Bishop 
was.  Mother  answered,  44  With  papa  in  the  oth- 
er room.”  The  little  man  opened  the  door, 
peered  into  the  4 4 other”  room,  and  beheld  the 
paternal  and  the  Bishop  enjoying  their  weeds. 
After  staring  a little  he  returned  to  mamma  and 
the  ladies  and  asked  what 44  angelic”  meant.  On 
being  told,  he  said : 44  Ma,  do  all  the  angels  sit 
in  parlors,  with  their  feet  cocked  up  on  the  table , 
and  smoke  cigars  t” 

What  an  absurd  question ! 

Colonel  Isaac  Barnes,  of  Boston,  w ho  died 
a few  years  ago,  was  an  officer  under  the  United 
States  Government.  He  was  a man  of  great  wit 
and  humor,  full  of  rare  and  racy  stories,  which 
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he  always  told  with  the  most  imperturbable  grav- 
ity, while  his  listeners  were  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. His  stories  always  received  a flavor  from 
his  peculiar  voice,  which  was  quite  thin  and 
jtitched  upon  a higji  key,  and,  in  his  later  years, 
“turned  again  toward  childish  treble.” 

In  his  last  sickness  he  very  forcibly  illustrated 
Pope's  well-'know  n line  of  the 

“Ruling  passion  strong  in  death.” 

Ilis  physician  came  in  an  evening  or  two  be- 
fore he  died,  and  asked  him  how  he  was  feeling. 

“Hha’n’t  live  till  morning,”  saicfcthe  Colonel, 
feebly. 

44  Oh  yes,  I think  you  will ; you  don't  seem  to 
be  veiy  near  your  end." 

44  Yes,  I am,”  piped  out  the  Colonel. 

The  doctor  then  felt  of  his  feet,  and  finding 
them  quite  warm,  he  said  to  him:  44 Your  feet 
feel  quite  warm ; I think  there  is  no  immediate 
danger.  ” 

44  Can’t  help  it ; shaVt  live  till  morning,"  per- 
sisted the  sick  man. 

44  But,”  said  the  doctor,  “your  extremities  are 
warm.  Colonel.  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  to 
be  very  near  dying  whose  feet  were  as  warm  as 
yours  are?” 

4 ‘That’s  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I sha’n’t  live 
till  morning,  ” w heezed  out  the  Colonel,  m if  he 
went  determined  to  die. 

44  You  are  quite  unreasonable,  Colonel,”  gently 
interposed  the  doctor.  44 1 never  knew  a man  to 
be  very  near  liis  end  whose  feet  are  as  warm  as 
yours." 

“Well,  / have.” 

“ Who,  pray  ?" 

Tuniin^tow  ard  the  doctor  with  a droll  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  he  laboringlv  gasped  out: 

44  John  Royers  /" 

• 

Before  the  buttle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Ten- 
nessee, the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  which  had 
been  in  camp  near  that  mountain,  leftfheir  camp 
in  light  marching  order,  to  participate  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Mission  Ridge.  The  Quarter-Masters  of 
the  different  regiments  were  left  with  a sufficient 
guard  in  charge  of  camp  and  garrison  equipage 
until  the  return  of  the  trooj>s.  During  the  battle 
of  Lookout  Mountain  the  Quarter-Master  of  the 
Hundred  and  Forty-first  New'  York  Volunteers 
— who,  by-thc-way,.  was  not  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  bravery,  but  exhibited  a fond- 
ness of  display — arranged  himself  in  the  most, 
elaborate  style,  and,  mounted  upon  his  horse, 
with  field-glass  slung  over  his  shoulder,  rode  out 
to  witness  the  battle.  iSeeing  a single  mounted 
officer  a short  distance  to  the  right,  evidently 
upon  the  same  mission  as  himself,  the  intrepid 
Quarter- Master  rode  toward  him.  When  within 
a few’  feet  of  him,  much  to  his  surprise  he  dis- 
covered it  was  General  Joe  Hooker,  who,  having 
dispatched  his  entire  staff  w ith  orders  to  the  dif- 
ferent commanders,  w'as  momentarily  left  alone. 
Wishing  to  send  an  order  to  General  ( Isterhaus, 
he  motioned  our  non-combatable  friend  to  ap- 
proach, and  addressed  him  thus : . 

44  Lieutenant,  do  you  see  that  column  moving 
to  the  left  ? That  is  General  Osterhaus’s  division. 
Give  my  compliments  to  the  General,  and  di- 
rect him  to  move  his  command  by  the  right 
flank.  ’ 

The  Quarter-Master,  thinking  if  the  General 


knew  he  was  a non-combatant  he  would  not  send 
him,  replied,  with  some  pomposity : 

“I  am  Quarter-Master  of  the  Hundred  and 
Forty-first  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. " 

“I  don’t  care  a who  you  are!  Obey 

that  order  at  once!” 

The  only  alternative  was  to  go;  so,  putting 
spurs  to  horse,  oiu*  heroic  friend  disappeared, 
and  under  a heavy  fire  of  artilleiy  rode  up  to 
General  Osterhaus,  and  said : 

“General  Osterhaus,  Joe  Hooker  told  me  to 
tell  you  to  march  your  division  by  the  right  flank. " 

The  General,  scanning  him  closely,  asked: 
“ What  staff  are  you  on  ?” 

“I  ain’t  on  any  body’s  staff.” 

• “Then  I shall  not  obey  the  order." 

44 Do  as  you  please;  that’s  what  Joe 

Hooker  told  me  to  tell  you."  And  with  that  he 
was  off  at  a break- neck  pace,  avoiding  “Joe 
Hooker,”  and  returning  to  camp  with  the  de* 
termination  never  again  to  let  his  curiosity  over- 
come his  courage. 


Ah  ! dear  young  mothers  who  read  the  Drawer, 
do  we  not  make  your  dear  hearts  merry  by  re- 
producing the  following  cheery  lines  to  the  only 
monarch  tolerated  by  our  “fierce  Democracie" 
— the  King  of  the  Cradle : 

“Draw  back  the  cradle-curtains,  Kate, 

While  watch  and  ward  you’re  keeping, 

Let’s  see  the  monarch  lie 'in  state, 

And  view  him  while  he’s  sleeping, 
lie  smiles  and  clasps  his  tiny  hand, 

As  sunbeams  in  come  streaming; 

A world  of  bahv  fairy-land 
He  visits  while  he’s  dreaming. 

“Monarch  of  pearly  powder  puff 
Asleep  in  nest  so  cozy. 

Shielded  from  breath  of  breezes  rough 
By  curtaius  warm  and  rosy; 

He  slumbers  soundly  in  his  cell, 

As  weak  as  one  decrepit. 

Though  King  of  Coral,  Lord  of  Bell, 

• And  Knight  of  Bath  that’s  tepid  ! 

“Ah!  lucky  tyrant!  Happy  lot! 

Fair  watchers  without  number, 

To  sw'eetly  sing  beside  his  cot, 

And  hush  him  off  to  slumber; 

White  hands  in  wait  to  smooth  so  neat 
His  pillow  when  it’s  rumpled, 

On  couch  of  rose-leaves  fresh  and  sweet, 

Not  one  of  which  is  crumpled ! 

“Will  yonder  dainty,  dimpled  hand— 

Size,  nothing  and  a quarter— 

E’er  clasp  a sabre,  lead  a band 
To  glory  and  to  slaughter? 

And,  may  I ask,  will  those  blue  eyes — 

In  baby  patois  “peepers” — 

E’er  in  the  House  of  Commons  rise, 

And  strive  to  catch  the  Speaker’s? 
««•«•»• 

“Then  take  your  babe,  Kate,  kiss  him  so. 

Fast  to  vour  bosom  press  him  ! 

Of  mother's  love  what  docs  he  know, 

Though  closely  yon  caress  him? 

Ah ! what  a man  will  be  that  boy, 

What  mind  and  education, 

If  he  fulfills  the  hope  and  joy 
Of  mother’s  aspiration .” 

Mr.  D , of  this  city,  lias  the  honor  of  sub- 

mitting to  a jury  of  his  peers  the  following  war- 
like and  loyal  jeu  cT esprit  : 

When  the  secession  fever  was  at  its  height  a 
son  of  a w ell-know  n clergyman  of  the  town  de- 
termined  to  secede,  and  announced  his  determin- 
! ation  of  going  to  Richmond. 

“What  to  do  there?”  quoth  Mr.  D . 

! 44 To  get  into  the  Engineer  Corps." 
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“ You  had  better  get  into  an  apple-core,  and 
then  you  can  se-cede  without  further  trouble.” 

This  was  a prompt  and  truly  American  reply, 
and  in  this  way  was  the  Northern  heart  “ fired” 
for  the  struggle ! 

We  have  a little  revelation  from  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  A lady,  young,  attractive,  and 
just  married,  left  her  home  in  that  city  and  went 
into  the  country  accompanied  by  her  husband.  I 
Soon  after  her  dthut  as  Mrs.  H she  attend- 

ed a sewing  society.  After  the  usual  subjects  of 
conversation  had  received  attention  the  lunar 
eclipse  was  alluded  to. 

A‘Mrs.  He , did  you  sit  up  to  see  it,  eh?” 

“ No,  I did  not,”  was  the  reply ; “ Mr.  H 

sat  up.  In  Springfield,  where  I came  from,  they 
are  such  a bore — we  have  them  so  often  /” 

V , an  ignorant  but  well-meaning  man, 

was  elected  Sheriff  of County,  Ohio.  At 

the  close  of  the  first  term  of  court  after  V 

had  entered  on  his  office  he  undertook  to  an- 
nounce the  final  adjournment  in  the  usual  form : 
44  Hear  ye ! hear  ye ! the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 

of County  is  now’  adjourned  sine  die.  ” J ust 

as  he  had  completed  the  sentence  a young  attor- 
ney at  his  elbow  whispered : 44  V , you  were 

wrong;  you  should  have  adjourned  court  sine 
Deo At  once  V began  again,  in  his  bawl- 

ing tones,  as  all  were  leaving  the  court-room,  and 
pronounced  the  formula:  44  Hear  ye!  hear  ye! 

the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of County  is 

now  adjourned  sine  Deo!”  The  disappointed 
suitors  thought  V was  right. 


The  following  incident,  narrated  by  a clergy- 
man, occurred  not  long  ago  in  Tompkins  County : 

In  the  town  of  L lived  an  old  fellow  w ho 

was  known  as  a drinking,  swearing  old  repro- 
bate— and,  some  said,  given  to  stealing  occasion- 
ally. During  the  course  of  a “revival”  in  the 
vicinity  44  Old  Joe”  made  professions  of  religion, 
and  was  to  be  baptized.  “Old  Joe”  having  ex- 
pressed Ills  preference  for  “immersion”  instead 
of  sprinkling,  the  ceremony  took  place  at  a con- 
venient spot  near  an  old  saw-mill.  While  the 
congregation  were  waiting  expectant,  an  old 
Dutchman  was  observed  to  clamber  up  hastily 
among  the  timbers  of  the  old  mill.  The  cere- 
mony proceeded  with  due  solemnity  till  just  as  the 
minister  and  convert  were  leaving  the  water,  when 
a voice  called  out,  far  above  the  crowd : 44  Souse 
Aim  a fin.  Elder  ! souse  him  agin  ! he's  a dirty 
dog  /”  Having  spoken,  the  Dutchman  scrambled 
down  and  disappeared. 

It  is  claimed  and  concedcJfchat  woman’s  love 
is  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  man’s.  For 
proof  of  this  a correspondent  relates  the  following 
incident : 

In  the  town  of  J lived  a happy  pair,  of  the 

Hard-Shell  Baptist  persuasion.  The  "husband  had 
imbibed  the  notion  that  a man  had  good  and 
law  ful  right  to  whip  his  wife.  This  opinion  was 
the  strongest  when  he  had  imbibed  freely  of  the 
spirit  of  his  jug,  instead  of  the  better  spirit.  On 
one  of  those  occasions  he  felt  it  a duty  to  flagel- 
late his  better-half.  She  made  complaint  to  the 
good  deacon  of  the  church,  and  a day  was  ap- 
pointed to  discipline  him.  The  church  was  gath- 
ered together,  and  the  loving  couple  appeared 


together  as  was  their  wont  at  religious  service. 
The  meeting  was  duly  opened,  and  the  culprit 
called  up,  and,  having  heard  the  charge,  was 
asked  what  he  had  to  say.  lie  turned  to  his  dear 
wife,  and  said : 44  Bathev,  did  ever  I lick  you  r” 
She  promptly  replied : “Yes,  many  a time ! and 
whose  business  is  it  ? ” 

Every  thing  being  satisfactory  they  received 
the  benediction  and  departed — all  parties  well 
pleased  at  the  happy  termination  of  this  difficulty. 


In  the  old  town  of  W , in  the  Pine-tree 

State,  lived  one  of  those  unfortunate  lords  of 
creation  who  had,  in  not  a very  long  life,  put 
on  mourning  for  three  departed  wives.  But  time 
assuages  heart -wounds  as  well  as  those  of  the 
flesh.  In  due  time  a fourth  was  inaugurated 
mistress  of  his  heart  and  house.  lie  was  a very 
prudent  man,  and  suffered  nothing  to  be  wasted. 
When  the  new  mistress  was  putting  things  to 
rights,  while  cleaning  up  the  attic  she  came 
across  a long  piece  of  board,  and  was  about 
launching  it  out  of  the  window7,  when  little  Sadie 
interposed,  and  said  : “Oh,  don’t,  mamma!  that 
is  the  board  papa  lays  out  his  wives  on , and  he 
wants  to  save  it  /”  Nevertheless,  out  it  went. 


Joe  S resides  in  Southern  Oregon.  When 

his  wife  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  en  route  to 
join  her  lord,  a gentleman  asked  her  if  she  came 
by  wratcr. 

“Yes,  I came  by  steamboat.” 

“ What  steam-ship  ?” 

44  Well,  I don’t  know  wffiat  the  name  on’t  was ; 
Sary  Navady  [Sierra  Nevada]  was  on  to  the 
blankits,  but  I don’t  r’ally  know  wdiether  ’tvvas 
the  name  of  the  chamber-maid  or  the  ^ame  of  the 
steamboat  /” 

Evidently  not  an  operator  in  “Pacific Mail.” 

A Washington  official  noticed  in  that  city  a 
few  days  since  a sign  w*  hich  read  thus : 

WoDNxjoL, 

which  hieroglyphics  were  meant  to  inform  people 
at  the  Federal  capital  that  wood  and  coal  w'ere 
for  sale  by  the  intelligent  freedman  w ho  occupied 
the  premises.  The  stock  of  the  44  house”  con- 
sisted of  two  barrels  of  anthracite,  and  about  an 
eighth  of  a cord  of  bass-wood. 


During  the  session  of  the  last  Legislature  at 
Albany  one  of  the  representatives  from  this  city, 
Mr.  James  Irving,  know  ing  the  frauds  that  had 
long  been  practiced  by  hay-dealers  in  using  logs 
of  wood  to  bale  hay,  determined  to  procure  the 
passage  of  an  act  that  would  protect  New  York- 
ers from  this  outrageous  swindle.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  session  an  opportunity  occurred  that 
enabled  him  to  act,  and  ho  pushed  his  little  bill 
through  the  House.  It  went  up  to  the  Senate, 
where,  unfortunately,  it  met  a different  fate. 

44  How  came  your  bill  to  be  defeated?”  asked 
one  of  Mr.  Irving’s  friends. 

44  Why,  you  see,”  replied  Jnme9,  44 it  was  re- 
ferred to  a committee  the  chairman  of  which  was 
from  a heavy  lumber  district  up  north,  where  logs 
are  legal  tenders  and  hay  don't  count  /” 

Every  body  has  experienced  all  the  sweetness 
and  delight  of  calling  some  one  44  darling.”  The 
old  man’s  darling,  the  husband’s  darling,  the 
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wife’s  darling,  the  mother’s  darling,  the  lover’s 
darling — all  have  known  something  about  it ; but 
turn  you  to  Webster,  or  Worcester,  or  Johnson, 
or  search  through  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke’s  Con- 
cordance, or  Crabbe’s  Synonyms,  and  you  will 
find  no  definition  of  the  “article”  or  noun  so  de- 
licious and  entirely  satisfactory  as  the  following, 
which  we  clip  from  a country  newspaper.  It 
would  be  a pleasure,  if  we  knew  it,  to  give  the 
author’s  name : 

“ It  is  the  dear  little  beaming  girl  who  meets  one  on 
the  door-step ; who  flings  her  fair  arms  around  one’s 
neck,  and  kisses  one  with  her  whole  soul  of  love ; who 
seizes  one’s  hat:  who  relieves  one  of  one's  coat,  and 
hands  the  tea  and  toast  so  prettily:  who  places  her 
elfish  form  at  the  piano  and  warbles  forth,  unsolicit- 
ed, such  delicious  songs ; who  casts  herself  at  one’s 
foot-stool  and  clasps  one’B  hand  and  asks  eager,  un- 
heard-of questions,  with  such  bright  eyes  and  flushing 
face,  and  on  whose  light,  flossy  curls  one  places  one's 
hand  and  breathes  ‘God  bless  her!’  as  the  fairy  form 
departs !”  


Whether  true  or  not  we  are  unable  to  say, 
but  the  Drawer  has  heard  that  at  a recent  social 
gathering  of  medical  gentlemen,  given  in  honor 
of  a prominent  practitioner  from  a neighboring 
city,  a lady,  not  more  noted  for  her  beauty  than 

wit,  rallied  Dr.  B on  his  limited  practice. 

This  spurred  the  Doctor  up  a little,  and  brought 
the  reply : “The  druggists  think  differently,  for 
I send  so  many  prescriptions  that  ‘ the  Glorious 
Company  of  the’  Apothecaries  praise  me  ?” 

“Ah !”  answered  the  lady,  “but  what  say  the 
‘Noble  Army  of  Martyrs,’  your  patients?” 


The  raid  by  the  Government  Inspectors  on 
the  whisky  distillers  and  tobacco  dealers  has  sent 
constematjpn  into  the  dens  of  all  who  are  rogues. 
For  the  tipplers  we  have  small  sympathy;  but 
what  shall  we  say  for  the  chewers  and  smokers  ? 
So  many  respectable  people,  so  many  nice  people, 
so  many  pious  people,  do  so  love  the  consolations 
of  the  weed ! One  of  these,  doubtless  a saintly 
old  man,  has  written  six  lines  that  should  have 
made  King  James  ashamed  of  his  “Counterblast 
to  Tobacco,”  and  that  should  cause  our  relentless 
revenue-inspectors  to  treat  with  tenderness  those 
crooked  people  who  are  a little  unsound  on  the 
tobacco  question : 

“Mnch  meat  doth  gluttony  procure 
To  feed  men  fat  as  swine, 

But  he's  a frugal  man  indeed 
That  on  a leaf  can  dine. 

He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands 
His  flngers’-ends  to  wipe, 

That  hath  his  kitchen  in  a box, 

His  roast-meat  in  a pipe  /” 


He  was  a clever  man  who  said  that  “men  of 
letters  are  a peculiar  class.  They  are  never  com- 
monplace or  prosaic — at  least  those  of  them  that 
mankind  care  for.  They  are  airy,  wise,  gloomy, 
melodious  spirits.  They  give  us  the  language  we 
speak,  they  furnish  the  subjects  of  our  best  talk. 
They  are  full  of  generous  impulses  and  senti- 
ments, and  keep  the  world  young.  The  air  is 
full  of  their  voices.  Their  books  are  the  world’s 
holiday  and  play-ground,  and  into  these  neither 
care,  nor  the  dun,  nor  despondency  can  follow" 
the  enfranchised  man.” 

The  following  queries  are  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  our  country  readers,  who,  in  the 
long  January  evenings,  can  write  up  and  send  us 
answers : 

Digitized  I •Go  gle 


Is  the  man  who  thrashes  his  wife  and  children 
a “Family  Miller?” — When  a smile  plays  about 
your  mouth  what  is  its  little  game? — When  a 
man  loses  his  temper  does  he  ever  offer  a reward  ? 
— Is  it  a policeman’s  duty  to  take  up  a bill  ? — 
What  is  the  “number”  of  the  thread  of  an  argu- 
ment ? — :1s  the  needle-work  of  scolds  cross  patch- 
work? 


Hopkinton  sends  its  little  contribution  in  the 
shape  of  the  following  copy  of  an  account  recent- 
ly presented  to  an  estimable  lady  of  that  place : 

Hopxnton  14  1867 


Worked  for  Mrs  Claflin  hailing  timbers 100 

planting  man  an  horse  an  boy  on  day BOO 

nowing  man  and  two  boys  the  after  noon 300 


900 

P Raftaby 


The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  the  “ able 
editor”  of  many  a rural  journal  has  been  subject- 
ed has  again  found  expression  from  the  pen  of 
Albert  F.  Yost,  Esq.,  who  has  just  emitted  him- 
self from  the  responsible  editorship  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Republican , published  at  Tunkhannock, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Yost  thus  paints  liis  emo- 
tions at  the  unhappy  event : 

“With  this  half-sheet,  dear  reader  of  the  Republican^ 

It  is  our  intention  to  bid  you  a sorrowful  farewell. 

This  may  surprise  and  disgust  yon,  for  we  arc  vain 
enough  to  believe  that  our  paper  has  been  a welcome 
visitor— not  up  to  the  standard  in  any  respect,  but  it 
was  our  design  to  improve  as  we  went  along— and  you 
are  all  loth  to  see  it  go  under.  Yet  such,  you  see,  is  its 
manifest  destiny.  We  are  flat  broke— so  completely 
strapped  that  if  one-hundred-acre  farms  were  selling 
at  twenty-flve  cents  a-picce  we  couldn’t  muster  enough 
to  buy  a wild  plum-tree.  That  is  why  we  are  com- 
pelled to  stop. 

“Our  people  have  a wrong  conception  of  ns,  we 
fear.  Understand  that  we  were  born  pretty  much  in 
the  manner  children  are  born  now-a  good  while 
ago,  it  is  true,  but  that  don’t  affect  the  truth  of  our 
statement.  Being  born  in  the  flesh  we  are  too  mate- 
rial, we  fear,  to  get  quite  fat  on  promises,  with  glimpses 
of- success  in  the  future,  and  nothing  to  appeal  the 
clamorous  demands  of  the  present.  When  we  camo 
into  this  beautiful  world  money  happened  to  be  very 
scarce,  and  we  knew  by  intuition  that  we  were  to  be 
the  architect  of  our  own  fortune— were  bound  to  bew 
our  way  through  the  awkwardest  material,  and  under 
the  roughest  circumstances,  Inti  ice  are  not  prejxircd  to 
weather  it  in  Wyoming  County . There  don’t  appear  to 
be  enough  of  the  true  Christian"  element  among  you — 
arc  too  selfish,  don’t  want  to  get  acquainted  with  any 
body  but  yourself— allow  a friendless  stranger  to  seek 
his  company  among  the  low  and  vulgar,  or  If  he  is  too 
refined  for  that,  he  may  mould  and  rot  in  his  own  in- 
dividuality. You  are  not  sociable  enough.  We  might 
possibly  give  you  some  advice,  but  we  forbear.  Look 
at  your  rickety  town  with  your  eyes  open.  Rid  your- 
selves of  some  of  the  rich  fossils  of  last  century,  and 
it  will  do  you  incalculable  good.  Elect  men  to  fill 
onr  Borough  offices  who  are  enterprising,  and  if  you 
aven’t  them  import  them.  Devote  more  energy  and 
money  to  the  cause  of  education.  Build  a respectable 
institution  of  leamjag  in  an  inhabitable  spot.  And  In 
advance  of  all  pay  Your  debts,  and  do  not  suffer  the 
sheriff  to  settle  with  your  creditors.  This  advice 
won’t  be  included  in  any  one’s  bill. 

“We  came  into  the  county  two  months  ago  with 
the  full  intention  of  keeping  ‘the  RejntbUcan  ruuniug 
or  bust.*  We  go  back  witn  the  not  very  plOUB  but 

quite  forcible  legend  of  ‘ Busted,  by ' fearfully  and 

painfully  distinct  upon  every  part  and  parcel  of  us. 

“Our  professional  brethren  will  let  us  down  easily 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  We  are  sorry 
that  in  onr  retirement  we  will  not  be  able  to  subscribe 
for  all  of  onr  exchanges.  If  any  have  words  of  com- 
fort and  consolation  to  administer  to  us  in  onr 1 critical 
condition*  we  will  be  glad  to  know  it : and  if  any  feel 
like  dropping  a tear,  wo  say,  quite  parenthetically,  let 
it  drop.  If  any  have  a job  for  us,  please  address  us  at 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

“To  our  readers  wc  also  soy  farewell ; and  though 
we  have  never  seen  very  many  of  you,  wc  feel  just  as 

• 
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friendly  toward  yon.  We  regret  that  our  relations  are 
time  abruptly  suspended,  ana  that  you  owe  us  so  much 
money,  but  your  easy  consciences  will  fix  that  all 
right,  we  have  no  doubt. 

“ We  then  slowly  vanish  from  public  view  like  foam 
upon  the  ocean— a little  heavier,  but  as  beautiful— and 
lose  ourself  once  more  in  our  quiet  and  happy  family, 
and  become  plainly  A.  F.  Yost." 


At  a recent  meeting  in  Kentucky,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  along  the  building  *of  a rail- 
road, one  of  the  speakers,  remarking  that  the 
Ohio  River  was  getting  too  low  for  navigation, 
and  wanning  with  animation,  said,  with  great 
emphasis:  “We  are  getting  short  of  wnter!” 
Pausing  a moment  to  recover  his  thoughts  (or 
wind),  he  was  surprised  to  see  an  inebriated  Ken- 
tuckian arise  and  say : “All  you’ve  got  [hie]  to 
do  then;  is  to  [hie]  put  in  more  whisky  /*’ 


Bishop  Quintard,  of  Tennessee,  is  one  of  the 
live  bishops  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church, 
a man  of  remarkable  energy,  fine  ability,  of  child- 
like simplicity  of  character,  with  a thorough  con- 
tempt for  every  kind  of  sham.  He  was  one  of 
the  dignitaries  who  attended  the  Pan-Anglican 
Council,  and  while  in  London  frequently  ad- 
dressed audiences  quite  unlike  those  he  is  called 
upon  to  address  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  (it  was  not  in  church) 
he  “ brought  the  house  down”  by  illustrating  his 
point  with  the  following  story  of  a negro  planta- 
tion preacher: 

I was  visiting  a plantation,  and  the  bell  was 
rung,  and  the  negroes,  numbering  some  five  hun- 
dred, gathered  in  the  parlors  and  piazzas  of  the 
house — belonging,  unfortunately  for  himself,  to 
a bachelor.  After  reading  a chapter  to  them  I 
preached,  and  said  that  I would  hold  a service 
the  next  day  to  baptize  such  as  should  be  pre- 
sented. I baptized  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
and,  after  a service,  I fell  into  conversation  with 
44  Uncle  Tony,”  a plantation  preacher.  . I asked 
him  about  various  Christian  doctrines,  and  final- 
ly said: 

44  And  w hat  about  the  resurrection  ?” 

With  a very  solemn  face  he  replied : 

44  You  see,  massa,  intment  is  intment.” 

44  Yes.” 

44  Well,  you  see  dere  is  a speritual  body,  and 
dis  body  made  out  of  dus*.” 

“Yes.” 

44  Well,  you  see,  when  the  Angel  Gabriel  comes 
down  from  Heaben,  and  goin’  up  and  down  de 
Riber  Jordan,  a-blowin’  of  hfc  trumpet,  and  the 
birds  of  Heaben  singin’,  and  de  bells  of  Heaben 
ringin',  and  de  milk  and  de  honey  rainin’  down 
on  all  de  hills  of  Heaben,  he  will  bring  de  sper- 
itual body  wid  him  down  from  Heaben,  and  take 
dis  here  body  up  out  of  de  dus’,  and  take  the 
intment  and  rub  it  on,  den  stick  togedder — and 
dor  dey  is  I” 

The  negro,  far  more  acutely  than  his  white 
brother,  feels  the  intellectual  inferiority  that 
44  doth  hedge  him  in,”  and  will  keep  him  hedged 
until  he  determines  to  educate  himself.  An  in- 
stance of  this  lowliness  occurred  in  the  case  of  an 
old  “uncle”  who  professed  to  be  indifferent  as 
to  a future  state,  believing  that  44  dey ’ll  make 
niggers  work  eben  in  heaben!”.  A clergyman 
tried  to  argue  him  out  of  his  opinion  by  repre- 
senting this  not  to  be  the  cose,  os  there  was  no 
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work  for  him  or  any  one  else  to  do.  His  answer 
was:  “You  gwo  'way,  massa;  I know  better! 
If  dere’s  no  oder  work  for  culled  pussons  up  dar, 
deyll  make  nm  shub  de  clouds  along!” 


We  can  appreciate  the  kindly  feeling  that 
prompted  the  editor  of  one  of  our  religious  week- 
lies to  introduce  a poem  in  these  words:  “The 
follow  ing  lines  w ere  written  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  by  one  who  has  slept  many  years  in  his  grave 
merely  for  his  ow  n amusement !” 


For  brevity  and  aptness  we  have  seldom  read 
a more  appropriate  tombstone  inscription  than 
this : 

To  toe  Memory  op  MabY  Mum. 

Silence  is  Wisdom. 


The  following  was  lately  perpetrated  on  a 
member  of  the  Nashville  bar  by  Judge  Brien,  of 
the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  w hile  presiding  in  a 
case  of  some  importance.  During  the  argument 
of  one  of  the  counsel,  who  at  the  moment  w*as 
reading  very  loudly  and  impressively  some  point 
of  law’  that  he  desired  to  impress  on  the  mind  of 
the  jury  he  w as  interrupted  by  the  Judge,  who, 
with  an  air  of  great  candor  and  gravity,  said  : 

4 4 Mr.  Spcrrlock,  don’t  read  so  loud,  please; 
you  will  disturb  and  wake  up  the  jury  !"  one  of 
whom  had  fallen  asleep. 

• 

In’  1853,  at  a General  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  held  in  the  Eighth  District, 
two  young  and  clever  lawyers  were  in  attendance, 
both  of  whom  w ere  subsequently  elevated  to  the 
Supreme  Bench,  and  one  of  whom  is  mow  in  act- 
ive service.  They  were  appointed  at  that  term 
to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  report  to  the  Court  in  writing.  The  exam- 
ination was  made,  and  with  becoming  gravity  and 
decorum  the  following  report  was  delivered : 

SUPREME  COURT,  ALLEGHANY  GENERAL  TERM. 

In  the  Matter  of  Certain  Young  Men. 

The  undersigned,  to  whom  the  Court 
Referred  the  Students*  class, 

To  ascertain  and  then  report 
Whether  the  same  could  “pass," 

Have  been  attended  at  their  room, 

This  morn  from  eight  to  ten, 

And  diligently  have  put  through 
Those  interesting  nine  young  men. 

On  various  subjects  of  the  law, 

Commercial,  Common,  Civil, 

Of  Nature,  Nations,  and  of  God, 

And  some  lawB  of  the  D— 1. 

We  have  examined  them  with  care. 

And  their  acquirements  seen 
(The  questions  on  the  last-named  law 
Were  chiefly  put  by  Green), 

And  And  their  knowledge  just  enough 
To  warrant  a report, 

That  they  be  suffered  to  come  In 
And  practice  on  the  Court. 

Wherefore  we*ve  come  to  the  conclusion, 

May  It  please  the  Court,  to  urge  ye 
That  all  shall  be  admitted  to 
The  benefit  of  clergy.* 

And  though  we  had  some  doubt  at  first 
(A  subject  we  were  vexed  on), 

We  think  this  class  ought  not  to  loose 
Their  “Parsons"  (Day)  and  “Sexton." 

In  testimony  of  which  fact. 

For  want  of  room  at  bottom, 

Our  handstand  names  here  on  the  back 
Deliberately  we’ve  sot  'em. 

September  T,  1843. 


* Thu  benefit  of  elurgy  was  defined  by  tome  of  t hu  class  “ the 
right  of  Christian  burial;”  by  other*  “th#  privilege  of  being  at- 
tended at  the  gallows  by  a priest” 
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An  excellent  regulation  is  that  which  requires 
newly-ordained  ministers  to  have  a diploma,  or 
certificate  of  ordination,  or  some  sort  of  official 
license  to  act  as  clergymen ; but  never,  until  the 
following  reached  us  from  Missouri,  were  we 
aware  that  in  that  region  it  is  called  a pedigree . 
The  importance  of  such  documents  is  seen  in  the 
following : # 

Last  year  a man  named  C , who  had  been 

a chaplain  in  the  Confederate  service,  returned 
to  one  of  the  back  counties  in  Missouri,  and  mar- 
ried a widow  with  several  children.  The  couple 
quarreled,  and  a divorce  w as  pending  in  the  court, 
and  the  lawyers  and  young  men  around  town 
had  counted  on  some  rare  sport,  when,  to  their 
disappointment?  the  clerical  man  and  his  better- 
half  “ vamosed  the  ranche,”  and  were  next  heard 
of  in  one  of  the  border  counties  in  Arkansas. 
The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  County 
Clerk  in* Missouri,  and  will  explain  the  present 
domestic  condition  of  this  couple : 


“cheer  but  not  inebriate.”  Thus  she  to  the 
clerk : 

“I  want  a pound  of  /ay.” 

“What  kind  of  tea?” 

“ The  kind  me  missus  gets.” 

“Well,  what  kind,  and  what  price?” 

“Sure,  and  I know'  nothin’  about  the  price.” 

“We  have  four-shilliug,  six-shilling,  eight, 
ten,  and  twelve-shilling — all  sorts ; only  tell  me 
what  you  want.” 

“Well,  I know  nothin’  at  all  about  the  price, 
but  I know  the  kind  ; it’s  hoardin' -house  tag  that 
we  want,  so  jist  give  us  a pound  o*  that.” 

And  having  obtained  the  requisite  avoirdupois 
of  the  pure  “ boarding-house”  chop,  she  returned 
to  the  edifice  so  dear  to  her. 


A Boston  correspondent  thinks  it  quite  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  quotation  at  the 
New  Hampshire  Festival,  had  in  mind  Words- 
worth’s Sonnet  to  Wicliffe,  which  runs  thus : 


“ Pops  Co.,  Ahx.,  July  SO,  1867. 

“ Dear  Friend, —I  wish  to  inform  you  about  my  sit- 
uation. C broat  me  to  Arkansas,  and  has  cut  lip 

heare  as  bad  as  ever,  and  left  me  agnne.  My  boy  told 

heare  that  C left  Mo.  on  account  of  a rit  that  was 

nganste  him,  and  lie  denies  it,  And  yon  all  noa  about 

it,  I want  you  to  fix  out  C *s  peefngre,  and  send  it 

to  me,  clout  fale,  The  boy  is  afraae  of  C , and  C 

threatens  him,  When  we  come  here  he  tried  to  get  a 
licens  to  preach,  and  could  not  get  them— They  w ant- 
ed him  to  send  to  Missouri  for  his  pedagre,  I w'aut 
you  to  start  that  letter  w ith  his  pedagre  so  that  I can 
get  it  by  the  Second  Monday  in  September,  I will 
stay  till  it  comes,  and  then  come  back  to  Missouri.” 


“As  thou  these  ashes,  little  brook!  wilt  bear 
Into  the  Avon,  Avon  to  the  tide 
Of  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  seas, 

Into  main  ocean  they,  this  deed  accurst 
An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemies 
How  the  bold  Teacher’s  Doctrine,  sanctified 
By  truth,  shall  spread,  through  the  world  dispersed.” 

Mr.  Webster,  it  will  be  remembered,  gave  it 
as  follows : 

“ The  Avon  to  the  Severn  rune, 

The  Severn  to  the  sea; 

And  Wicliffe’e  dust  shall  spread  abroad 
Wide  as  the  waters  be.” 


A clerical  friend,  who  took  a little  vacation 
last  autumn  in  the  Adirondacks,  favors  us  with 
the  following  notice  affixed  to  the  door  of  a tav- 
ern in  that  region,  and  copied  by  him  verbatim 
for  the  Draw  er : 

“Notes  is  hear  By  Given  By  the  under  Named  Over 
Sear  of  Deastrict  No  5 that  the  None  resadent  road  tax 
will  Bee  worked  Beetwecan  the  10  day  of  June  and 
the  first  of  October  towuShIpSBNX  105  days  town8hip 
34  200  days  On  the  road  from  Seedr  river  Bredge  to 
Speedges  meder  Juden  Lake  June  the  3 1865 

“John  Brooks 
“ Over  Seedir  on  deastrict  No  6” 


We  are  quite  willing  to  concede  the  sincerity 
of  certain  men  w ho  are  opposed  to  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, deeming  that  here  in  New  York  is  a mis- 
sionary field  larger,  more  easily  worked,  and 
more  promising  for  results  than  any  that  are  now 
sustained  at  such  heavy  expense  abroad:  but, 
while  avowing  our  own  conviction  in  favor  of 
foreign  effort,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state 
the  action  of  a good  man  in  Bishop  Neely’s  dio- 
cese (Maine).  On  being  solicited  to  aid  one  of 
these  foreign  projects  lie  gave  twenty-five  cents, 
but  stopped  the  agent  as  he  was  departing,  and 
said:  “ Here's  a dollar  to  pay  the  expense  of 
yetting  that  4 quarter  to  the  heathen  /” 


Op  the  numerous  fluids  which  an  active  com- 
petition has  caused  to  be  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  palate  of  the  American  citizen,  we  have 
recently  been  informed  of  one  which  lias  not  vet 
found  its  way  into  the  vocabulary  of  Monsieur 
Blot,  although  he  must  have  heard  of,  and  per- 
haps has  sat  in  gustatory  judgment  upon  it.  A 
few  days  since  Bridget  Mulrooney  was  sent  by 
her  mistress,  who  kept  a first-class  boarding- 
house in  West  Street,  to  the  warehouse  of  the 
“ Great  American  Tea  Company,”  to  buy  a pound 
of  those  delicious  leaves  w'hose  ext  met  doth 


An  admirer  of  the  Magazine  in  general,  and 
of  the  Drawer  and  Dodge  Club  in  particular, 
thinks  the  following  from  the  “ Dark  IMjwt" 
City  worthy  of  perusal : 

8am  B- , a young  lawyer,  who  has  hereto- 

fore figured  in  the  Drawer,  was  noted  as  a wag 
as  w ell  as  a lover  of  the  ardent.  During  a recess 

in  the  court- room,  Charles  F (who,  from 

driving  a milk-wagon,  in  which  vocation  lie  wras 
succeeded  by  a younger  brother,  had  risen  to 
prominence  at  the  bar)  inquired  what  beverage 
he  liked  best  for  a steady  drink. 

“ Well,”  replied  8am,  “ after  a thorough  trial, 
I think  the  water  from  my  grandfather’s  well  is 
about  the  best  steady  drink  I can  find.” 

“Do  you  indulge  in  the  use  of  water  as  a drink 
as  much  as  formerly  ?’’  inquired  F . 

44  Well,  no ; since  I left  off  taking  milk  of  the 
F s I have  used  much  less  /” 

An  audible  smil^in  court. 

General  Kilpatrick  proved  himself  a gallant 
soldier,  if  lie  w as  now  and  then  a trifle  vain.  In 
the  winter  of  1 803-4,  while  stationed  at  8te- 
vensburg,  Virginia,  many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Congress,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  visited  his  camp.  Among  the  ladies 

was  Miss  H , w ho  was  much  engrossed  in  the 

business  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  One  day, 

in  the  presence  of  Miss  II , the  General  spoke 

in  strong  terms  against  the  Commission,  its  use- 
lessness, and  of  having  been  personally  annoyed. 
“Why,”  said  the  General,  with  an  air  of  some 
importance,  “I  have  myself  contributed  more 
than  live  hundred  autographs!” 

44  Oh,  well,  pcneraU”  replied  Miss  II , 

“that  has  not  raised  us  a vast  revenue;  you 
know  we  have  always  sold  your  autographs  two 
for  a cent  /” 
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without  a place,  unless  I hunt  up  that  squadron 
of  cavalry  and  take  command — a proposition  for 
which  I am  not  at  this  time  prepared,  and  which 
does  not  warm  my  fancy  in  the  least.  My  rec- 
ommendation for  leave  of  absence  I despise,  al- 
though my  old  comrades  of  Banks’s  Staff,  with 
flattering  unanimity,  insist  that  I shall  return 
to  my  position  among  them,  and  the  General 
has  kindly  sent  me  an  invitation  to  that  effect. 
But  this  would  keep  me  from  the  field  while  my 
blood  is  boiling. 

September  7,  Sunday . — Fair  and  warm.  . I 
saw  Generd!  Pope  to-day  in  citizen’s  dress,  and 
accompanied  by  a portion  of  his  Staff,  en  I'oute 
for  the  West. 

September  8. — About  half  past  eleven  at  night 
I was  aroused  by  a friend  who  brought  me  a 
military  telegram.  It  contained  an  order  to 
report  in  the  morning  to  General  McClellan  at 
Rockville.  Although  this  order  dispelled  some 
comfortable  dreams,  I was  too  deeply  interested 
in  the  great  game  on  hand  not  to  welcome  the 
summons  with  pleasure.  So  when  I slept  again 
my  visions  assumed  a different  character. 

September  9,  Tuesday . — Warm  and  cloudy. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  I reported  to  the 
head -quarters  of  the  army,  and  showed  my 
telegram.  I was  informed  this  order  had  pre- 
cedence over  all  others,  and  I must  report  forth- 
with at  Rockville.  I made  such  arrangements 
as  I could  to  get  my  servant  and  baggage  to 
the  camp,  and  about  three  in  the  afternoon  took 
the  Rockville  road  on  horseback.  It  was  hot 
and  dusty,  and  the  route  covered  with  army 
trains  and  stragglers. 

About  sunset  I reached  the  General  Head- 
quarters, located  on  an  open  hill  half  a mile 
south  of  the  village.  The  camp  was  pitched  in 
the  form  of  a hollow  square  or  parallelogram, 
the  officers’  tents  facing  inward  upon  a grassy 
court,  while  an  exterior  line  accommodated 
servants,  orderlies,  and  messes.  Every  thing 
was  quiet  and  formal,  and  trig  sentinels  paced 
their  beats,  halting  all  strangers  who  attempted 
to  enter  the  martial  precinct. 

Presently  I found  Colonel  Ruggles,  late  of 
Pope’s  Staff,  who  had  also  been  transferred. 
He  called  an  orderly  to  take  my  mare,  and  then 
introduced  me  to  General  Marcy,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Having  paid  my  respects  I accompanied  Rug- 
gles to  supper  at  the  mess-table  of  Adjutant- 
General  Seth  Williams.  After  a pleasant  meal 
I was  presented  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  greeted  me  cordially,  recalling  the  last  time 
we  had  met  at  Charlestown,  Virginia.  He  form- 
ally requested  me  to  become  a member  of  his 
Staff,  to  which  I formally  consented.  Maps  of 
the  district  were  then  produced,  and  upon  the 
face  of  them  the  General  pointed  out  the  loca- 
tion of  his  troops,  and  traced  his  proposed  move- 
ments. 

He  said  he  had  authentic  information  that 
the  enemy,  about  a hundred  thousand  strong, 
lay  behind  the  Monocacy.  He  had  not  turned 
toward  Hagerstown,  as  had  been  reported,  nor 
had  he  yet  advanced  into  Pennsylvania  in  the 


direction  of  Gettysburg,  but  his  left  was  at  New 
Market,  on  the  Baltimore  turnpike,  a$d  he  oc- 
cupied Ridgeville,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  The  General  named  about  eighty 
thousand  men,  which  we  had  posted  at  Pools- 
ville,  Barnesville,  Goshen,  and  Meehan icsburg, 
and  proposed  to  advance  his  whole  line  to  Paris 
Ridge,  occupying  Ridgeville,  Damascus,  Clarks- 
ville, and  Barnesville.  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain 
! was  already  occupied,  and  the  advance  on  Ridge- 
ville ordered.  I criticised  the  map,  which  was 
very  imperfect,  and  gave  ail  the  information  re- 
quired in  regard  to  the  crossings  of  the  Mono- 
cacy and  the  country  behind  as  far  back  as  Har- 
per’s Ferry  and  Hagerstown. 

We  then  discoursed  generally  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army  and  the  aspects  of  the  war. 
The  Commander’s  views  were  clear  and  satis- 
factory, his  tone  confident,  and  his  manner  en- 
gaging. As  I rose  to  retire  he  took  my  hand 
warmly,  thanked  me  for  the  information  I had 
given,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at  having 
me  attached  to  his  Staff.  I replied,  the  posi- 
tion I had  always  most  coveted  was  that  in 
w'hich  I could  be  most  useful.  I hoped  I w as 
now  in  the  right  place. 

September  10,  Wednesday. — Fair  and  warm. 
This  morning  I wras  introduced  to  the  Topo- 
graphers, and  obtaining  from  them  some  draw- 
ing materials,  made  three  copies  of  a map  in- 
dicating the  positions  referred  to  last  night, 
and  transmitted  them  respectively  to  Generals 
Burnside,  Sumner,  and  Franklin.  The  day 
passed  without  any  startling  news  or  notable 
event. 

The  calmness  and  coolness  of  the  moral  at- 
mosphere in  which  I am  enveloped  here  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  red-hot  turbulence  of 
my  late  surroundings.  I am  suddenly  trans- 
ferred from  the  Dramatic  to  the  Methodical 
school  of  war.  For  the  professional  soldier, 
who  expects  to  spend  his  life  in  the  sendee, 
and  looks  to  the  camp  as  his  natural  home,  this 
methodical  system  is  undoubtedly  the  most  at- 
tractive; but  as  a citizen  volunteer,  burning 
with  bitter  impatience,  and  looking  only  to  the 
end  to  be  accomplished,  I feel  more  sympa- 
thy with  the  passionate  and  rasping  energy  of 
Pope. 

September  1 1,  Thursday. — Cloudy,  and  prom- 
ising rain.  We  move  to  Clarksburg  this  morn- 
ing, from  which  I infer  that  the  occupation  of 
Parr’s  Ridge  has  been  accomplished.  Tents 
are  struck,  the  wagons  loaded,  men  and  horses 
harnessed  for  the  march.  The  officers  are  sit- 
ting around  in  groups,  smoking,  reading  news- 
papers, and  discussing  war  and  politics.  The 
tone  at  these  head-quarters  is  eminently  con- 
servative and  dignified ; but  what  has  conserva- 
tism to  do  w’ith  war?  War  is  necessarily  and 
essentially  radical.  About  four  p.m.  we  took 
the  road  to  Clarksville ; not  having  eaten  any 
thing  since  breakfast,  I stopped  in  a village  to 
get  a lunch.  The  inhabitants  collected  around, 
and  finding  me  approachable,  began  their  usual 
complaints  of  pig-shooting,  sheep-stealing,  rail- 
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burning,  and  bullying,  by  the  soldiers,  with 
half  a dozen  applications  for  the  return  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  I advised  them  to  obtain  the 
names  and  regiments  of  the  offenders,  and  then 
make  their  complaints  in  form  to.  the  Provost 
Marshal  of  the  Army.  A fellow  observed  that 
my  advice  was  like  granny’s  receipt  for  catch- 
ing birds  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails.  1 ac- 
knowledged the  resemblance,  and  promised  my 
interlocutor  that  if  in  the  course  of  the  war  a 
better  plan  suggested  itself,  I would  write  to 
him ; meanwhile,  they  might  advertise  their 
niggers  as  usual,  and  take  steps  to  recover  them 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

At  Middlebrook  we  found  Sykes’s  Division 
encamped  in  a meadow  by  the  road-side.  Our 
leader  stopped  at  General  Sykes’s  tent,  where 
he  remained  a long  time,  leaving  the  Staff  in 
the  road.  While  we  waited  it  became  quite 
dark ; and  having  dismounted,  I leaned  against 
a tree  and  slept.  I was  awakened  by  the  rest- 
iveness of  my  mare,  when  I found  it  raining, 
and  my  companions  about  leaving.  I mounted 
and  followed  them  to  a meadow  on  the  Little 
Seneca,  where  our  Staff-train  had  halted,  and 
we  were  about  going  into  camp.  Hungry, 
sleepy,  and  weary,  I had  neither  servant,  nor 
nor  mess.  In  this  desolate  condition 
I sat  for  half  an  hour,  when  Colonel  Ruggle9 
joined  me,  much  in  the  same  case.  Being 
better  acquainted,  he  presently  secured  food 
and  shelter  for  us  both.  Seeing  a group  of 
officers  in  front  of  a tent,  we  approached,  and 
found  some  good  toddy  circulating.  An  or- 
derly took  our  horses,  and  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  enticed.  Colonel  Knipe,  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Pennsylvania,  coming  to  report,  informed 
me  that  my  servant  and  baggage  were  with  his 
regimental  train,  and  would  be  delivered  at 
head-quarters  at  the  first  practicable  day. 

While  sitting  here  I fell  into  conversation 
with  an  officer  who  seemed  familiar  with  Berke- 
ley Springs,  and  several  incidents  in  my  family 
history  which  I supposed  were  not  generally 
known.  He  questioned  me  intelligently  in  re- 
gard to  the  geography  of  the  country  in  our 
front,  and  discussed  the  forces  and  intentions 
of  the  enemy  in  a cool  and  masterly  manner. 
He  presently  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
his  tent,  where  I recognized  General  Marcy, 
our  Chief  of  Staff.  He  showed  me  telegrams 
from  various  points  satisfying  him  that  the  en- 
emy had  no  troops  in  front  of  Washington,  but 
had  his  whole  power  massed  behind  the  Mo- 
nocacy.  The  positions  he  had  held  east  of  that 
line,  at  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain  and  New  Market, 
having  been  abandoned  without  serious  resist- 
ance as  we  advanced.  There  was  also  inform- 
ation of  a movement  in  force  toward  Hagers- 
town. General  White,  of  the  National  Array, 
was  at  Martinsburg,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
men ; Colonel  Miles,  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  with 
abont  ten  thousand.  To  envelop  and  destroy 
this  force  was  doubtless  part  of  the  enemy’s 
plan,  and  with  the  €dat  of  this  success,  and  the 
spoils  captured,  he  might  be  content  to  retire 
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without  a general  battle,  already  perceiving 
that  the  political  advantages  hoped  for  in  the 
beginning  would  not  justify  such  a hazard. 
These  dispositions  place  the  enemy  in  position 
to  retire  quietly  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  should  he  think  proper  to  do  so.  To 
save  the  commands  at  Martinsburg  and  Har- 
pers  Ferry,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  getting 
off  without  punishment  for  his  adventurous  in- 
solence, is  our  mission,  and  to  accomplish  it  we 
must  press  him  actively. 

September  12,  Friday . — Cloudy  and  warm. 
We  struck  tents  and  took  the  road  early.  A 
gentle  rain  had  laid  the  dust  and  clouds  ob- 
scured the  sun,  so  that  the  riding  was  very 
pleasant.  We  halted  in  Clarksburg  for  an 
hour  and  then  passed  on  to  Bennett’s  Creek 
near  Urbanna,  where  we  encamped  in  a pleas- 
ant grove  carpeted  by  a beautiful  natural  sward. 
From  time  to  time  guns  were  heard  at  the 
front;  but  these  familiar  sounds  seemed  rather 
to  stimulate  our  cheerfulness  and  give  a zest  to 
the  social  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

September  13,  Saturday. — Fair  and  pleasant. 
Making  an  early  start  we  entered  Frederick 
City  about  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  and  were  wel- 
comed with  a spontaneous  ovation  that  stirred 
every  soul  to  its  depths.  The  whole  city  was 
fluttering  with  national  flags ; while  the  streets 
through  which  we  passed,  from  the  sidewalks 
to  the  house-tops,  shone  with  happy  human 
faces.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population 
had  turned  out,  wild  with  joy.  Handkerci^fs 
fluttered  and  flowers  showered  upon  the  Prov- 
ing troops;  and  when  the  Commander  and 
Staff  appeared  the  crowd  became  so  demonstra- 
tive that  we  were  forcibly  brought  to  a halt. 
The  officers  of  the  Staff  received  their  due  share 
of  the  floral  honors,  but  the  General  and  horse 
were  absolutely  covered  with  wreaths  and  bou- 
quets; while  old  men,  women,  and  children 
crowded  around,  anxious  to  touch  his  hand,  or 
by  some  word  or  act  to  testify  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  leader  of  the  National  power. 

As  soon  as  the  General  could  release  himself 
from  this  pleasing  but  rather  embarrassing  po- 
sition he  rode  to  Burnside’s  head-quarters  on 
the  Baltimore  turnpike,  and  then  dismounting 
entered  the  General’s  tent.  While  waiting 
outside  I fell  into  conversation  with  a cavalry 
officer,  who  narrated  the  following  incident  of 
the  occupation  which  took  place  on  yesterday: 
Our  advanced  cavalry  met  that  of  the  enemy  in 
the  streets  and  drove  them  through  the  town. 
Being  reinforced  the  enemy  returned,  driving 
our  men  back  as  rapidly  as  they  had  advanced. 
Meanwhile  a section  of  artillery  had  been  un- 
limbered and  posted  to  support  the  cavalry, 
the  guns  charged  with  canister  and  the  gunners 
with  the  lanyards  taut,  ready  to  open  at  com- 
mand. As  our  squadrons  rushed  back  in  dis- 
ordered flight  a stupid  trooper  rode  between 
the  gunner  and  the  piece#  thus  drawing  the 
friction  primer  and  discharging  the  gun  full  in 
the  faces  of  our  men,  killing  two  outright  and 
wounding  half  a dozen.  Our  infantry  having 
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ion  as  to  the  probability  of  a successful  defense. 
I said  that  by  holding  on  to  Maryland  Heights 
Miles  could  certainly  maintain  himself  against 
the  whole  Southern  army,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  their  occupying  Harper’s  Ferry  in  any 
force.  The  question  of  food  and  water  could 
be  easily  solved  by  removing  provisions  to  the 
Heights,  and  maintaining  his  lines  around  cer- 
tain springs  on  the  mountain-side,  which  I 
thought  would  afford  a scanty  but  living  supply 
of  water  for  a time.  With  even  ordinary  de- 
termination on  his  part,  I thought  it  impossible 
for  the  enemy  to  carry  the  crest.  Colonel  Miles 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  defensible 
points  about  Harper’s  Ferry,  having  been  in 
command  there  a long  time  and  also  present 
during  Saxton’s  defense,  when  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  fully  discussed  and  proved.  With 
this  foreknowledge,  and  ample  time  to  prepare, 
I thought  it  likely  he  would  adopt  the  course  I 
suggested,  and  if  so,  could  certainly  hold  it  un- 
til we  relieved  him.  Marcy  said  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  he  could  hold  on  for  forty-eight 
hours,  but  he  apprehended  a stampede  and  a 
premature  surrender. 

September  14,  Sunday . — Pleasant.  On  ris- 

ing this  morning  I heard  cannon  sounding  to 
the  westward,  and  evidently  nearer  to  us  than 
Harper’s  Ferry.  I also  observed  our  columns 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  winding  over 
the  Catoctin  Ridge,  which  divides  Frederick  from 
the  Middletown  Valley.  Wc  were  presently  in 
the  saddle ; and  on  arriving  at  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  with  one  accord  drew  rein  to  ad- 
mire the  scene  which  presented  itself.  The 
Valley  of  the  Catoctin,  which  lay  beneath  ns 
• like  a map  unrolled,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  best  improved  districts  in  Maryland.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  north  and  southward, 
it  is  dotted  with  handsome  farm-houses,  and 
pretty  thriving  villages,  and  checkered  with 
cultivated  fields  and  scraps  of  woodland,  en- 
livened by  silvery  streams  and  traversed  by 
fine  public  roads.  The  western  horizon  is  lim- 
ited by  a mountain  range  which  rises  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  a thousand  feet.  This  ridge, 
about  four  miles  distant,  is  a continuation  of 
the  Great  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia,  here  called 
the  South  Mountain,  and  within  sight  is  crossed 
by  two  great  highways — the  national  turnpike 
passing  over  Turner’s  Gap  immediately  in  front 
of  us,  and  a less  important  road  passing  at 
Crumpton’s  Gap  opposite  Burkittsville,  about 
five  miles  to  the  southward,  and  leading  direct- 
ly to  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper’s  Ferry. 
From  both  these  passes  we  could  hear  the  sullen 
booming  of  the  guns,  and  see  the  white  wreaths 
of  smoke  rolling  up  the  blue  face  of  the  mount- 
ain. Across  the  lovely  valley,  by  every  road 
and  pathway,  our  columns  of  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery  were  moving,  all  centring  toward  the 
defiant  batteries. 

Comprehending  the  beauty  and  thrilling  in- 
terest of  the  scene  at  a glance,  the  Commander 
rode  rapidly  forward  to  Middletown,  where  he 
stopped  at  Burnside’s  quarters,  located  in  an 
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orchard  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  village. 
While  the  chiefs  were  in  consultation  I rode 
down  street  hoping  to  gain  some  information 
from  the  inhabitants,  whom  I have  understood 
were  intensely  loyal.  As  the  village  had  a 
tidy,  comfortable  aspect,  and  the  future  was  un- 
certain, I undertook  to  forage  a little  on  my 
own  hook,  and  sent  a boy  to  purchase  me  some 
provisions.  He  presently  returned  with  a good- 
sized  loaf  of  bread  which  looked  savory,  but 
alone,  suggestive  of  drouth.  As  he  handed  it 
to  me  I perceived  it  had  been  cut,  and  lifting 
the  cap,  found  the  crumb  had  been  neatly  ex- 
cavated, and  a pound  of  delicious  butter  insert- 
ed. This  pleasant  little  surprise  is  always  as- 
sociated in  my  memory  with  Middletown,  and 
induces  me  to  think  there  is  more  merit  in  the 
place  than  appears  at  first  glance. 

At  Burnside’s  tent  I found  General  McClel- 
lan still  apprehensive  in  regard  to  Miles,  and 
desirous  of  getting  a messenger  through  to  him, 
u with  the  order  to  maintain  himself  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  promising  relief  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.” I was  requested  to  look  through  the  vil- 
lage to  seek  a citizen  who  for  pay  or  patriot- 
ism would  undertake  the  service.  I found 
many  willing  in  spirit  but  weak  in  flesh.  The 
Chief  of  our  Secret  Service  was  more  successful, 
and  on  returning  to  report  I was  informed  that 
a messenger  had  been  found. 

About  two  o’clock  p.m.  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  passage  of  South  Mountain  would  cost 
us  a battle;  and  following  the  Commander 
through  Middletown  we  rode  forward  about 
two  miles,  and  ascending  a spur  of  the  mount- 
ain took  a position  between  two  of  our  batter- 
ies. From  this  point  we  had  as  comprehensive 
a view  of  the  position  as  could  be  conveniently 
obtained.  The  windings  of  the  main  turnpike 
through  cleared  fields  were  visible  from  the 
valley  to  the  summit;  but  the  flanking  roads 
and  positions  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  turn- 
pike were  a good  deal  obscured  by  forest  which 
covered  the  ridge  continuously.  By  both  these 
flanking  roads  our  columns  were  already  ascend- 
ing to  the  attack — that  on  the  left  commanded 
by  Reno,  while  Hooker  led  the  forces  on  the 
right  At  the  same  time  Gibbon’s  Brigade 
was  advanced  on  the  national  turnpike  in  the 
centre  to  amuse  the  enemy  with  a feint  attack. 
Generals  Cox  and  Wilcox  with  their  brigades 
had  already  made  a lodgment  on  the  left  sum- 
mit, and  the  continuous  peals  of  musketry  from 
that  quarter  showed  that  they  were  stoutly  re- 
sisted. Sturgis  was  ordered  forward  to  sup- 
port them ; and  as  his  glittering  column  was 
seen  ascending  the  steep  road  Reno,  who  had 
been  riding  with  McClellan,  started  forward, 
saying,  44 1 must  see  to  this  matter  in  per- 
son.” 

There  is  nothing  like  the  master’s  eye  44  when 
work  is  to  be  done,”  and  for  an  hour  after 
Reno’s  departure  the  redoubled  roar  of  musket- 
ry proved  the  truth  of  the  proverb.  In  time 
the  sounds  waxed  fainter  and  fainter,  the  line 
of  white  smoke  disappeared  over  the  crest,  and 
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then  news  came  that  the  position  was  carried 
and  the  enemy  retreating. 

Simultaneously  with  this  action  the  column 
under  Hooker,  supported  by  Meade,  was  seen 
crawling  up  the  rocky  and  difficult  ascent  on 
the  right.  Slowly  trailing  across  the  open 
ground,  now  entering  a piece  of  wood,  and 
again  emerging  on  the  upper  side,  winding  over 
spurs  and  up  ravines,  the  march  resembled  the 
course  of  a black  serpent  with  glittering  scales 
stealing  upon  its  prey. 

At  length  we  had  a glimpse  of  Hooker’s 
command  in  some  open  ground  on  the  summit, 
moving  in  column  of  companies,  and  heading  in 
toward  the  Gap.  They  presently  disappeared 
in  the  wood,  and  then  came  the  distant  mut- 
tering of  musketry,  which  continued  with  little 
intermission  until  after  dark,  and  always  ap- 
proaching the  Gap.  As  Hooker  moved  in  from 
the  exterior  position  on  the  right,  we  could  dis- 
cern a dense  and  continuous  column  of  the  en- 
emy moving  to  meet  him  by  a road  diverging 
from  the  National  turnpike  at  thd  Summit 
House.  This  we  ascertained  was  Longstreet’s 
reinforcing  column,  and  it  seemed  a heavy  one ; 
but  after  a short  time  it  was  seen  retiring  by  the 
same  route.  All  the  while  the  batteries  posted 
on  the  different  eminences  were  unremitting  in 
their  activity,  but  so  broken  and  densely  wood- 
ed was  the  field  that  comparatively  little  ar- 
tillery was  used,  and  that  probably  with  but  lit- 
tle effect. 

From  the  position  of  the  Staff  we  also  had  a 
good  view  of  Franklin’s  operations  at  Burkitts- 
ville  and  Crampton’s  Gap,  between  three  and 
four  miles  distant,  and  as  matters  in  our  imme- 
diate proximity  -seemed  to  promise  a fortunate 
conclusion,  we  found  leisure  at  intervals  to  turn 
our  glasses  in  that  direction.  From  the  sum- 
mit the  enemy’s  guns  were  working  industri- 
ously, no  batteries  replying  from  our  side,  but 
the  line  of  musketry  smoke  was  evidently  ad- 
vancing up  the  ascent,  and  that  indicated  a vic- 
tory there. 

About  sunset  it  was  understood  that  both 
our  flanking  columns  had  established  themselves 
solidly  in  positions  commanding  the  main  pass.' 
The  enemy  had  contested  the  ground  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy,  making  repeated  and  de- 
termined efforts  to  recover  what  they  had  lost, 
but  all  in  vain.  As  they  still  maintained  a de- 
fiant attitude,  Gibbon  was  ordered  to  advance 
on  the  centre,  and  carry  the  main  road.  This 
he  did  in  gallant  style,  deploying  his  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  turnpike,  and  moving  a sec- 
tion of  artillery  on  the  road.  His  advance  was 
difficult  .and  slow,  as  the  enemy  had  greatly 
the  advantage  of  position,  and  disputed  every 
step  with  bitter  tenacity.  This  fight  took  place 
after  dark,  and  the  General-in-Chief,  riding 
to  an  adjacent  knoll,  continued  to  overlook 
the  sparkling  combat  until  after  nine  o’clock. 
About  that  time  the  fires  died  away,  Gibbon 
having  advanced  apparently  about  half-way  up 
the  mountain. 

Returning  on  the  road  to  Middletowm  we 


stopped  at  a brick  house  by  the  road-side,  in 
and  around  which  a number  of  wounded  had 
been  collected.  They  were  lying  about  the 
yard  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  rode  through  without  treading  on  them. 
The  surgeons  occupied  one  of  the  rooms  ampu- 
tating and  dressing  the  wounds,  and  the  pa- 
tients were  then  laid  in  the  yard,  bedded  on 
wisps  of  straw,  pillowed  on  knapsacks,  and  cov- 
ered with  blankets  or  over-coats.  There  they 
seemed  to  lie  comfortably  enough,  some  nib- 
bling crackers ; others,  assisted  by  a comrade, 
taking  a little  drink ; but  among  them  all  1 
; heard  neither  groans  nor  complaints. 

| Indeed  I regarded  their  repose  with  a feeling 
| of  envy,  for  I was  so  spent  with  fatigue  that  my 
whole  frame  ached  like  a neuralgic  tooth,  and  I 
could  find  nowhere  to  lay  my  head. 

General  McClellan  occupied  a room  in  which 
was  a table,  two  or  three  chairs,  and  a couple 
of  tallow -candles,  without  other  furniture  or  em- 
bellishment. Here,  surrounded  by  the  officers 
of  his  Staff  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  he  dis- 
cussed the  events  of  the  day.  We  had  carried 
all  our  points,  and  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the 
enemy,  capturing  between  one  and  two  thou- 
sand prisoners.  Our  own  losses  had  been  heavy, 
and  chief  among  the  slain  was  the  gallant  Reno. 
Sturgis,  who  was  present,  in  his  rough  way  nar- 
rated the  particulars  of  Reno’s  death.  The 
heat  and  crisis  of  the  battle  was  over,  and  the 
enemy,  driven  from  his  first  position,  formed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a deep  ravine.  Reno  push- 
ed forward  beyond  the  skirmish  line  to  recon- 
noitre, when  he  was  struck  in  the  body  by  a 
musket-ball.  As  they  were  carrying  him  to  the 
rear  on  a stretcher  he  hailed  Sturgis  in  his 
characteristic  cheerful  manner — “Hallo,  Sam, 
I’m  dead  !”  His  tone  was  so  firm  and  natural 
that  his  friend  could  not  believe  him  seriously 
hurt,  and  replied,  “ Oh  no,  General,  not  so  bad 
as  that,  I hope.”  “ Yes,  yes,”  he  repeated,  “ I’m 
dead — good-by !”  and  died  a few  minutes  after. 

I was  deeply  shocked  at  this  news,  not  that 
I had  any  special  acquaintance  with  the  gallant 
dead,  but  I think  that  in  Phil  Kearney  and 
Reno  the  country  has  lost  two  of  its  most  zeal- 
ous and  competent  defenders.  Sturgis  states 
that  the  enemy’s  loss  on  the  left  has  been  enor- 
mous. In  attempting  to  push  forward  a sec- 
tion of  artillery  to  clear  out  the  ground  beyond 
the  ravine  he  found  the  road  so  encumbered 
with  heaps  of  dead  bodies  that  he  was  obliged 
to  detail  a regiment  of  infantry  to  throw  them  out 
of  the  way  before  the  guns  could  be  got  through. 
A Captain  Russell,  of  the  Maryland  Cavalry, 
brought  news  that  White  had  retired  from  Mar- 
tinsburg,  and  joined  Miles  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
and  that  the  whole  force  there  was  withdrawn 
from  Maryland  Heights,  and  concentrated  on 
the  open  ridge  above  Bolivar.  This  movement 
I don’t  like,  and  don’t  understand.  The  enemy 
still  holds  the  pass  in  front  of  us — Turner’s 
Pass,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  retire 
during  the  night,  or  reinforce  and  show  fight 
again  to-morrow.  He  evidently  considers  the 
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point  of  great  importance,  and  seems  very  re- 
luctant to  yield  it. 

September  15,  Monday . — Pleasant.  At  day- 
light I was  aroused  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  who,  attracting  my  attention  with  sev> 
eral  respectful  punches  in  the  ribs,  desired  me 
“ to  git  up  and  let  his  women  git  down  stairs.” 
Hoping  that  these  movements  betokened  a good 
breakfast,  I gathered  up  my  sore  bones  and 
cleared  the  way.  In  due  time  I visited  the 
kitchen,  where  the  women  were  cooking,  el- 
bowed and  crowded  by  a dozen  hungry  Major- 
Generals.  I managed  to  secure  a brace  of  hot 
biscaits  with  butter  and  milk — a scanty  but 
satisfactory  meal.  Looking  through  the  win- 
dow at  the  same  time,  my  satisfaction  was  in- 
creased by  seeing  my  mare  unsaddled,  cleaned, 
and  munching  oats. 

The  newrs  is  that  Franklin  has  been  com- 
pletely successful  at  Crampton’s  Gap,  and  is  al- 
ready over  the  mountain,  while  the  enemy  in 
our  front  has  withdrawn  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  and  has  fallen  back  to  Boonsboro. 
Banks's  Corps,  under  Williams,  is  up  this  morn- 
ing, and  I met  my  old  friends  Brigadiers  Craw- 
ford, Gordon,  and  Gorman. 

After  breakfast  the  General  and  Staff  rode 
forward  to  view  the  battle-field.  We  ascended 
by  the  old  road  on  the  left  to  the  ground  where 
Reno’s  Coqjs  fought.  By  the  way  wo  passed 
considerable  bodies  of  rebel  prisoners  en  route 
for  Frederick,  and  under  the  trees  large  collec- 
tions of  their  wounded,  wrho  had  been  brought 
together  for  treatment  by  our  surgeons.  Near 
the  summit  we  saw  several  burial-parties  dig- 
ging trenches  for  our  own  dead,  which  had  been 
gathered  up  and  lay  in  ranks,  their  faces  de- 
cently covered  with  hats  or  blankets.  I count- 
ed one  hundred  and  twenty  bodies  thus  laid 
out.  On  the  summit  and  the  slope  beyond  the 
earth  was  thickly  strown  with  the  rebel  dead, 
who  lay  as  they  fell,  in  all  their  squalor  and 
hideous  distortion.  Numbers  of  them  lay  in 
the  laurel-thickets,  half  hidden  'among  the 
blood-stained  leaves,  their  hands  and  mouths 
filled  with  moss  and  sticks  grasped  in  the  death- 
agony.  Near  a cabin  riddled  with  musket- 
balls  we  saw  the  lane  mentioned  by  Sturgis, 
formed  by  parallel  stone -walls,  which  had 
served  the  enemy  as  a rampart.  It  had  been 
cleared  of  the  dead  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  bodies  lay  on  either  side  in 
heaps  as  high  as  the  walls.  There  were  sev- 
eral officers  among  them,  but  their  rank  we 
could  not  ascertain,  as  the  soldiers  had  entirely 
stripped  their  coats  of  the  gold-lace  and  other 
insignia  of  rank.  The  clothing  of  all  we  saw, 
prisoners,  wounded,  and  dead,  was  ragged  and 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  In  the  laurels  beyond 
the  summit  1 saw  a number  of  dead  bodies, 
and  among  them  several  still  living,  but  too  far 
gone  to  bear  moving.  One  sat  up,  his  head 
supported  by  a musket  thrust  bayonet-end  into 
the  ground.  He  seemed  entirely  unconscious, 
and  gave  no  evidence  of  suffering.  Amidst  all 
this  agony,  blood,  and  distortion,  I remarked 


[ one  dead  face,  white  as  wax,  and  wearing  a 
sw'eet,  placid  smile,  as  if  life  had  passed  away 
in  a pleasant  dream.  The  expression  of  that 
face  was  startling  and  unspeakably  touching. 

1 1 have  never  seen  any  thing  like  it,  before  or 
since,  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  my  musings  I had  lost  the  General,  and 
started  down  the  mountain  again  to  seek  him. 
Repassing  the  burial-trenches,  where  the  men 
were  still  at  work,  I could  not  but  compare  the 
| appearance  of  our  dead,  stretched  in  their  neat 
over-coats  or  blankets,  with  their  names  pinned 
on  their  breasts  by  friendly  hands,  w'ith  the  rag- 
ged corpses  that  lay  upon  the  hill  beyond.  I 
| know  the  men  are  of  the  same  flesh  and  ances- 
| try,  brethren  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  those  bloody  rags  conceal  many  a manly 
form,  and  many  a heart  once  warm  and  gener- 
ous and  brave ; yet  while  my  philosophy  sees 
through  the  squalid  covering,  an  involuntary 
instinct  leads  me  to  hope  that  I may  die  in  a 
clean  coat  and  be  buried  by  my  friends. 

Continuing  to  descend  the  mountain  without 
overtaking  the  Staff,  I left  the  old  road,  and 
crossing  a meadow,  reached  the  National  turn- 
pike at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  Gib- 
bon had  commenced  his  fight  on  the  evening 
before.  A number  of  fresh  graves  indicated 
the  ground,  and  riding  up  the  hill  some  dis- 
tance I came  upon  the  rebel  position,  indicated 
by  a line  of  dead  still  unburied.  Ascending  to 
the  Mountain  House,  I diverged  to  the  right  by 
the  road  upon  which  we  had  seen  the  enemy’s 
! columns  moving  on  yesterday  afternoon.  In 
this  direction  the  contested  ground  was  indi- 
cated by  lines  of  the  enemy’s  dead,  lying 
generally  along  the  fence-rows  and  thicketed 
ledges  of  rock  which  they  had  sought  for  the 
partial  shelter  afforded.  Following  up  this 
road  for  a mile,  I came  to  a cabin  where  lay 
several  grave  cases  of  the  enemy’s  wounded ; 
and  in  a lofty  wood,  behind  another  rock-break, 
lay  a dozen  or  twenty  bodies,  marked  with  their 
names  and  regiment,  belonging  to  South  Caro- 
lina. The  road,  fields,  and  forest  were  covered 
with  arms  and  equipments,  and  swarmed  with 
curious  visitors  from  the  neighboring  country, 
who  helped  themselves  to  whatever  they  chose 
to  appropriate. 

This  ground  on  the  right,  over  which  Hooker 
advanced,  is  excessively  difficult,  rugged,  rocky, 
and  covered  with  dense  forest.  By  the  signs 
it  was  a rough  road,  and  roughly  contested. 

Returning  to  the  tavern  at  the  Gap  I met 
the  General  and  Staff  just  coming  out.  When 
he  .had  viewed  the  field  to  his  satisfaction, 
we  took  the  Boonsboro  road,  descending  the 
mountain-slope  westward,  the  whole  route  cov- 
ered with  our  moving  columns. 

Arrived  at  Boonsboro,  the  General  stopped 
at  a white  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  villagS, 
and  I was  presently  sent  forward  with  a mes- 
| sage  to  General  Mansfield,  ordering  him  to  turn 
his  column  on  to  the  Sharpsburg  road.  Mans- 
field was  now  in  command  of  Banks’s  Corps, 
and  riding  forward  I exchanged  salutes  with 
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many  old  acquaintances  among  the  officers. 
I found  the  head  of  the  column  had  already 
passed  the  Sharpsburg  road,  and  so  closely 
packed  was  the  street  with  troops  and  sup- 
ply trains  that  it  was  impossible  to  turn  it. 
Not  finding  Mansfield  immediately,  I got  Gen- 
eral Williams  to  halt  the  corps  until  the  prop- 
er orders  could  be  given  for  changing  its  di- 
rection. General  Mansfield  presently  came 
up,  and  a way  was  made  across  lots  by  tearing 
down  some  fences.  On  my  return  I met  a cit- 
izen acquaintance,  who  gave  me  some  informa- 
tion of  the  enemy’s  movements.  On  reporting 
to  General  McClellan,  I repeated  the  informs 
tion  I had  gathered.  “The  enemy’s  Avalry, 
under  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  had  retired  by  the  Ha- 
gerstown turnpike.”  He  responded  quickly, 

“I  know  it,  Pleasonton  has  followed  and 
has  taken  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.” 

Then — “The  enemy’s  supply  trains  and  re- 
serve artillery  are  moving  on  the  direct  road  to 
Williamsport.” 

His  prompt  reply  was,  “The  signal  officer 
reports  ninety-two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  that 
the  trains  are  crossing  into  Virginia.” 

“ The  masses  of  his  infantry  have  fallen  back 
on  Sharpsburg  behind  the  Antietam.” 

“Your  news,  Colonel,  is  all  corroborative. 
There  we  are  going  immediately  to  attack 
them.” 

As  I rode  up  the  mountain  this  morning  I 
passed  the  rear-guard  of  a supply  train.  The 
men  were  marching  at  ease  and  talking.  One 
cried,  “Hurrah  for  little  Mac!  Boys,  I’m  a 
McClellan  man!”  Another  said,  “I'm  for 
Burnside!”  A grim  old  Sergeant  then  spoke 
up.:  “Boys,  I’m  no  man’s  man ; I’m  for  the  flag, 
and  that  alone!”  The  prompt  response  rung 
out  from  a hundred  voices : “ That’s  so.” 

As  I was  leaving  Boonsboro,  Gordon,  of 
Banks’s  Corps,  rode  up  and  exclaimed,  “Isn’t 
this  glorious  ?”  “ What  ?”  I asked.  “ Oh,  the 

victory  of  yesterday  and  the  enemy's  retreat.” 
I answered,  coldly,  “ Yes ; a good  beginning, 
but  I am  waiting  for  the  end.” 

Pushing  through  Keedysville  for  a mile  or 
more  the  General,  foliowed  by  his  retinue,  as- 
cended a hill  looking  across  the  Antietam,  and 
halted  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the 
enemy,  who  appeared  in  some  force  on  the  op- 
posite bluff.  No  sooner  had  we  appeared  than 
♦ two  batteries  opened  fire  upon  our  cavalcade, 
and  so  perfectly  had  they  got  the  range  that  we 
were  immediately  ordered  to  retire  behind  the 
hill.  I ensconced  myself  under  a cut  in  the 
road,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  dining  on* the 
remains  of  my  loaf  and  butter.  The  Com- 
mander remained  on  the  hill,  and  continued  his 
observations  for  half  an  hour  or  more  under  an 
incessant  fire,  the  enemy’s  shells  skimming  the 
crest  to  the  right  and  left  of  him  in  nervous 
proximity.  Many  officers  seemed  annoyed  that 
he  should  thus  needlessly  expose  himself,  but  I 
commended  it,  for  an  intelligent  soldiery  sees 
and  remarks  a general’s  unruffled  demeanor 
under  fire.  The  firing  continued  as  long  as  the 


Chief  stood  there,  and  recommenced  from  time 
to  time  whenever  a living  object  appeared  above 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  After  dark  General  Marcy 
led  the  Staff  and  escort  back  to  Keedysville, 
where  we  halted  in  a pretty  grove  adjoining 
a church,  and  there  passed  the  night  sub  ccp- 
tum.  r 

September  16,  Tuesday. — Cloudy  and  warm. 
I rose  feeling  fresh  and  well,  and  on  going  to 
breakfast  was  informed  that  Miles  had  surren- 
dered Harper’s  Ferry,  with  his  whole  command, 
between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  men,  with  im- 
mense stores  of  provisions  and  ordnance.  This, 
too,  with  Franklin's  victorious  columns  in  sight, 
and  the  booming  of  the  guns  firing  a national 
salute  in  his  ears ! 

Well,  well ! we  must  eat  and  live  notwith- 
standing ; so  I got  a comfortable  breakfast,  and 
then  returned  to  my  grass-plot  to  resume  my 
sleep,  consoling  myself  with  the  idea  that  we 
had  probably  got  to  the  bottom  of  our  reverses 
and  humiliations,  and  the  darkest  hour  is  that 
just  before  the  dawn. 

The  Commanding  General  rode  again  to  the 
front,  leaving  the  body  of  his  retinue  awaiting 
orders  in  the  grove.  Shortly  after  his  departure 
there  was  a sharp  cannonade,  which  continued 
for  an  hour,  and  then  ceased.  We  remained 
in  the  same  spot  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
lounging  and  conversing,  and  hoping  that  some- 
thing would  turn  up  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
inaction.  Growing  impatient  at  length,  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  I mounted  and 
rode  to  the  front.  I observed  heavy  masses  of 
our  infantry  lying  on  their  arms  on  either  side 
of  the  Sharpsburg  turnpike,  and  behind  the  hill 
we  had  visited  on  yesterday.  Numerous  bat- 
teries were  moving  on  the  road  to  take  the 
positions  assigned  them.  I found  the  Com- 
mander with  a portion  of  his  Staff  at  New- 
comer’s brick  house,  where  he  had  taken  quar- 
ters. He  was  just  about  riding  when  I arrived, 
and  I joined  him.  We  rode  several  miles  to 
the  right,  crossing  the  Antietam,  and  flanking 
Sharpsburg  in  that  direction.  On  the  way  a 
citizen  joined  us,  who  reported  that  the  cavalry 
of  Miles’s  command,  about  two  thousand  strong, 
had  escaped  during  the  night  before  the  sur- 
render, and,  moving  up  the  tow-path  of  the 
canal,  had  taken  the  direction  of  Hagerstown ; 
there  they  struck  Longstreet’s  supply  and  ord- 
nance train,  capturing  a hundred  and  ten  wag- 
ons, destroying  sixty  loads  of  ammunition,  and 
sending  off  the  remaining  w&gons  into  Penn- 
sylvania. We  continued  our  ride  across  fields 
and  through  woods  in  the  direction  of  the 
Sharpsburg  and  Hagerstown  pike,  hearing  ar- 
tillery and  musketry  in  front.  At  length  we 
reached  Hooker,  who  occupied  a position  which 
had  cost  him  some  fighting,  and  the  dispute  was 
not  yet  ended,  apparently,  the  skirmishers  still 
keeping  up  a bickering  fire  in  the  wood,  and  a 
battery,  which  the  General  was  overlooking,  still 
sending  an  occasional  shell. 

Hooker  looked  fresh  and  game  as  ever,  ex- 
plained his  position  clearly,  and  spoke  confi- 
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dently  of  the  coming  straggle.  It  was  now 
gray  twilight,  and  as  we  rode  away  I passed 
the  General,  doubting  whether  he  would  recog- 
nize me.  He  did,  however,  and  we  exchanged 
pleasant  greetings.  I observed  that  his  tall 
white  horse,  relieved  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  wood,  made  him  a most  conspic- 
uous mark,  and  was  pained  with  a presentiment 
that  this  gallant  chief  would  be  the  next  victim 
to  the  fortunes  of  war. 

It  seems  that  we  have  spent  the  day  manoeu- 
vring and  studying  the  ground.  I don’t  like 
the  delay.  We  should  have  attacked  on  sight, 
Monday  evening,  or  this  morning  at  all  risks. 
We  might  then  have  got  Lee  at  a disadvantage. 
But  while  we  take  time  to  concentrate  he  will 
do  the  same  or  escape.  If  he  is  here  to-mor- 
row it  will  be  because  he  feels  quite  oonfident 
of  his  game.  We  are  entirely  too  methodical. 

By  the  time  we  got  back  to  Newcomer’s  house 
it  was  dark  and  threatening  rain.  As  the  ac- 
commodations were  limited,  a number  of  the 
aides  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  head-quar- 
ters camp,  in  the  rear  of  Keedysville.  I joined 
tl^em,  and  after  a tiresome  ride  arrived  at  the 
designated  spot,  but  found  neither  wagons  nor 
tents.  I returned  to  the  village  in  company 
with  two  young  officers,  and  after  some  palaver 
got  supper  at  the  house  of  a poor  widow.  My 
companions  started  again  to  look  for  the  camp, 
but  I determined  to  pass  the  night  where  I was. 
I secured  my  mare  in  the  yard,  unsaddled  and 
foraged  her,  and  then  stretched  myself  comfort- 
ably on  the  floor  for  the  night. 

September  17,  Wednesday. — I arose  delight- 
fully refreshed,  and  observed  the  clouds,  which 
threatened  rain.  My  good  hostess  and  her 
daughter  had  a comfortable  breakfast  all  ready, 
of  which  I partook  with  “ gusto.”  During  the 
meal  I heard  the  opening  cannon.  The  women 
looked  flurried,  and  as  the  sounds  continued' 
several  neighbors  came  running  in,  exhibiting 
great  alarm.  Being  for  some  time  past  accus- 
tomed to  eating  and  sleeping  to  the  sound  of 
cannon,  I continued  my  meal  indefinitely,  quite 
amused  at  the  fidgety  struggle  between  polite- 
ness and  terror  manifested  in  ray  entertainers. 
Having  at  length  concluded,  I p^pked  up  some 
bread  and  meat,  with  a large  pickled  pepper, 
for  a lunch.  I then  proceeded  to  harness  my 
mare,  and  at  length  to  pay  my  bill.  By  this 
time  the  guns  were  pounding  away  rapidly,  and 
the  women,  who  had  broken  down  entirely,  were 
wringing  their  hands  and  weeping  aloud.  I en- 
couraged them  by  telling  them  we  would  pres- 
ently drive  the  rebels  across  the  Potomac,  and 
then  started  at  a full  trot  for  the  front. 

At  Newcomer’s  I found  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  surrounded  by  a number  of  subordinate 
generals,  planning  and  receiving  orders.  Thus 
for  the  great  argument  had  been  opened  and 
conducted  solely  by  those  stately  and  bombastic 
orators — the  cannon.  The  dispute  presently  as- 
sumed a closer  and  more  conversational  tone  as 
the  angry  chattering  of  the  musketry  prevailed. 
About  half  past  seven  o’clock  this  had  swelled 


to  an  ominous  roar,  accompanied  by  repeated 
and  triumphant  cheers.  The  General-in-Chief, 
followed  by  all  his  attendants,  hurried  to  a 
bluff  just  behind  the  house,  whence  they  had  a 
splendid  view  of  Hooker’s  advance  driving  the 
enemy  before  them  in  rapid  and  disordered 
flight. 

Horses  were  forthwith  ordered,  and  we  rode 
rapidly  across  to  a commanding  knoll  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sharpsburg  turnpike,  about 
the  centre  of  our  line  of  battle,  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  town  of  Sharpsburg,  whose  locality 
was  indicated  by  the  belfry  of  a small  church 
which  peered  above  the  opposite  hill.  This 
was  the  same  point  from  which  the  General  re- 
connoitred the  enemy  on  Monday  afternoon, 
and  afforded  the  most  comprehensive  view  of 
the  field  that  could  be  had  from  any  single 
point. 

Our  order  of  battle,  as  detailed  to  me  by 
McClellan  on  yesterday  afternoon,  was  as  fol- 
lows : Our  right  wing  under  Sumner  was  es- 
tablished across  the  Antietam,  and  would  swing 
round,  closing  in  upon  the  enemy’s  left  and 
forcing  it  back  upon  the  centre,  thus  cutting 
off  the  roads  to  Hagerstown  and  Williamsport. 
Our  left,  under  Burnside,  was  ordered  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Antietam  at  a stone  bridge 
a mile  below  the  central  turnpike,  and  driving 
the  enemy’s  right  back  on  Sharpsburg,  would 
bar  his  retreat  toward  Antietam  Ford  on  the 
Potomac  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  thus  (to  use  the 
General’s  own  words)  pinching  him  up  in  a vice. 
Our  centre  was  refused,  and  lay  behind  the 
stream  ready  to  act  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. This  is  precisely  the  same  plan  used  at 
South  Mountain,  and  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  successful  result  there. 

According  to  my  judgment  any  plan  well  ex- 
ecuted will  answer.  From  our  present  stand- 
point we  can  see  the  ground  on  which  Hooker 
is  still  advancing.  Burnside’s  initial  opera- 
tions we  can  not  see  at  all.  Immediately  in 
front  of  us  lies  Fitz  John  Porter’s  Corps,  our 
centre  and  reserve,  the  infantry  sheltered  from 
the  enemy’s  shot  and  concealed  from  his  ob-  , 
servation  by  a hill,  the  crest  of  which  is  crowned 
with  batteries  actively  engaged.  To  the  right 
of  this  force,  formed  on  the  Sharpsburg  turn- 
pike, which  approaches  the  central  Antietam 
bridge  by  a ravine,  is  Pleasonton  with  his  cav- 
alry, also  in  reserve. 

The  enemy’s  lines,  occupying  the  ridge  which 
conceals  Sharpsburg  from  us,  and  thence  west- 
ward along  the  Hagerstown  pike  and  the  wood 
behind  the  Dunker  church,  are  only  indicated 
by  the  smoke  of  his  guns  and  an  occasional 
horseman  showing  himself  over  the  summit  to 
reconnoitre.  Meanwhile  Sumner  had  crossed 
and  taken  full  possession  of  the  position  in  front 
of  the  Dunker  church,  driving  the  enemy  back 
into  the  wood.  Several  brigades,  which  I un- 
derstood to  be  Richardson’s  Division,  advanced 
to  a position  still  nearer  the  centre,  confront- 
ing the  enemy  between  the  Danker  church  and 
the  town.  To  meet  them  the  enemy’s  lines 
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moved  out  into  the  open  ground  and  opened 
fire,  when  a portion  of  our  troops  broke  in  con- 
fusion and  ran  down  the  road  toward  the  cen- 
tral bridge.  . In  a few  moments,  however,  they 
were  rallied,  and  returned  to  their  positions, 
showing  great  steadiness  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  rebel  line  also  stood  as  straight  and 
firm  as  a stone-wall,  although  under  a heavy 
fire  both  of  artillery  and  musketry.  I saw  the 
shells  strike  them  frequently,  and  when  there 
appeared  symptoms  of  wavering  I could  see  the 
officers  collaring  the  men  and  forcing  them  back 
to  their  places. 

Our  troops  fought  splendidly,  and  made  sev- 
eral advances  at  a run,  but  the  force  seemed 
entirely  too  light  and  too  much  isolated  to  ef- 
fect any  decisive  purpose.  They  did  their  part, 
however,  and  gave  their  vis-a-vis  full  occupa- 
tion. A portion  of  Sumner’s  advance  had 
pushed  forward  nearly  to  the  line  of  fence  in 
front  of  the  Dunker  church ; but  they  seemed 
to  be  so  cut  up  and  reduced  in  numbers  that 
they  took  shelter  behind  a slope  in  the  field, 
and  only  kept  up  a light  skirmishing  against 
the  wood. 

During  these  operations  the  clamor  of  the 
artillery  along  the  whole  line  of  battle  (several 
miles  in  extent)  was  incessant.  We  could  hear 
the  distant  muttering  of  musketry  from  the 
flanks,  but  Sumner’s  movement  had  evidently 
come  to  a stand.  This  produced  a lull  in  the 
battle  within  our  sight,  and  I had  leisure  to  re- 
mark upon  the  head-quarters  group  immediate- 
ly about  me.  In  the  midst  was  a small  redan 
built  of  fence-rails,  behind  which  sat  General 
Fitz  John  Porter,  who,  with  a telescope  resting 
on  the  top  rail,  studied  the  field  with  unremit- 
ting attention,  scarcely  leaving  his  post  during 
the  whole  day.  His  observations  he  communi- 
cated to  the  commander  by  nods,  signs,  or  in 
words  so  low-toned  and  brief  that  the  nearest 
by-standers  had  but  little  benefit  from  them. 
When  not  engaged  with  Porter,  McClellan  stood 
in  a soldierly  attitude  intently  w'atching  the  bat- 
tle and  smoking  with  the  utmost  apparent  calm- 
ness ; conversing  with  surrounding  officers  and 
giving  his  orders  in  the  most  quiet  under-tones. 
General  Marcy,  his  Chief  of  Staff,  was  always 
near  him,  and  through  him  orders  were  usually 
given  to  the  aides-de-camp  to  be  transmitted  to 
distant  points  of  the  field.  Several  foreign  of- 
ficers of  the  French,  Prussian,  and  Sardinian 
service  were  present.  Every  thing  was  as  quiet 
and  punctilious  as  a drawing-room  ceremony. 

While  the  activity  of  the  infantry  within  sight 
seemed  to  have  been  temporarily  suspended, 
the  thunder  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  | 
pieces  of  artillery  still  kept  up  the  continuity  of 
the  battle.  The  shells  had  set  fire  to  several 
barns,  which  were  in  full  blaze,  while  at  inter- 
vals I recognized  from  among  the  enemy’s  guns 
the  sudden  spring  of  that  tall  mushroom-shaped 
cloud  which  indicates  the  explosion  of  a caisson 
or  ammunition-wagon,  showing  that  our  artil- 
lery was  doing  good  work. 

Franklin’s  Corps  having  arrived  on  the  field 


he  is  ordered  to  fill  a gap  between  Sumuer  and 
Hooker,  occasioned  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
latter  doubling  back  the  enemy’s  left.  Shortly 
after  this  order  was  sent  I observed  a sudden 
movement  from  the  line  of  wood  behind  the 
Dunker  church,  and  in  a moment,  as  it  appeared, 
the  whole  field  in  front  was  covered  with  masses 
of  the  enemy,  formed  in  columns  of  grand  divi- 
sions, advancing  at  a run,  with  arms  at  right 
shoulder  shift,  and  yelling  like  demons.  I could 
see  the  heads  of  four  columns,  which  seemed  to 
be  composed  of  a brigade  each ; but  the  extreme 
left  of  the  movement  was  masked  by  a wood 
and  the  smoke  of  a burning  farm-house.  The 
attack  was  evidently  made  to  recover  the  wood 
and  position  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
by  Hooker  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight. 

The  rush  of  this  fiery  avalanche  swept  away 
the  feeble  remnant  of  Sumner’s  command  as 
the  flame  of  a torch  scatters  the  swarms  of  blue 
flies  from  the  shambles.  As  these,  in  their  dis- 
ordered and  more  rapid  flight,  unmasked  the 
front  of  the  rebel  advance  there  was  a swell  in 
the  chorus  of  the  battle  so  vast  and  voluminous 
that  it  seemed  as  if  heaven  and  earth  vibrated 
with  the  stunning  roar.  Cannon  and  musketry 
mingled  in  a tonic  outpouring  that  exceeded  in 
grandeur  all  sounds  I ever  heard,  except,  per- 
haps, Niagara.  The  check  of  pulsation  pro- 
duced by  this  sudden  apparition  was  relieved 
by  an  officer,  who  whispered : “ That’s  Frank- 
lin. Hear  him  I” 

The  rebel  columns  had  swept  on,  disappear- 
ing entirely  in  the  dust  raised  by  their  own 
movement  through  the  trampled  field,  the  roll- 
ing smoke  of  the  burning  houses,  and  the  sul- 
phurous cloud  which  rose  like  a snowy  mount- 
ain over  the  assailed  position.  We  could  dis- 
tinctly see  Sumner’s  debris  rallying  behind  the 
wood,  forming  in  line,  and  returning  to  the 
bombat.  Higher  and  higher  rolled  the  white 
clouds,  steady  and  unbroken ; the  roar  of  ord- 
nance continued  for  twenty  minutes  or  more, 
when,  emerging  from  the  smoke,  flying  in  the 
wildest  disorder,  thinned  and  scattered,  we  saw' 
the  enemy  returning  to  the  wood  from  which  he 
had  advanced.  Shot  and  shell  followed  with 
vengeful  rap^ity,  and  anon  our  ordered  lines 
were  seen  sweeping  over  the  disputed  field  to 
resume  their  position  in  front  of  the  Dunker 
church.  As  the  smoke  and  dust  disappeared 
I was  astonished  to  observe  our  troops  moving 
along  the  front  and  passing  over  what  appeared 
to  be  a long,  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  with- 
out paying  it  any  attention  whatever.  I bor- 
rowed a glass  from  an  officer,  and  discovered 
this  to  be  actually  a column  of  the  enemy’s  dead 
and  wounded  lying  along  a hollow  road — after- 
ward known  as  Bloody  Lane.  Among  the 
prostrate  mass  I could  easily  distinguish  the 
movements  of  those  endeavoring  to  crawl  away 
from  the  ground ; hands  waving  as  if  calling 
for  assistance,  and  others  struggling  as  if  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

I was  standing  beside  General  McClellan 
during  the  progress  and  conclusion  of  this  at- 
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eponded  promptly  by  throwing  forward  two 
horse-batteries,  which  took  position  across  the 
Antietam  on  either  side,  of  the  turnpike. 

Thus  far  we  had  heard  nothing  and  seen  no 
results  from  Burnside's  wing.  The  General 
was  impatient*  and  frequently  asked:  4 ‘What 
is  Burnside  about?  Why  do  we  not  hear  from 
him?”  During  the  morning  he  sent  several 
messengers  to  hasten  his  movements ; but  we 
only  heard  vaguely  that  he  had  not  yet  effected 
a crossing  and  could  not  carry  the  bridge. 

Meanwhile  the  news  from  the  right  showed 
that  matters  were  taking  an  unfavorable  torn 
there.  Hooker  was  wounded  and  withdrawn 
from  the  field.  Mansfield  was  killed,  and  a 
number  of  other  valuable  general  officers  hors 
de  combat.  Our  right  wing  seemed  to  have 
spout  its  aggressive  power,  and  held  its  ground 
because  the  enemy  was  equally  incapable  of 
aggression. 


tack.  The  studied  calmness  of  bis  manner 
scarcely  concealed  the  underlying  excitement, 
and  when  it  was  over  he  exclaimed:  4iRy 
George,  this  is  a magnificent  field,  and  if  we 
win  this  fight  it  will  cover  all  our  errors  and 
ci isfurt mies  forever ! ** 

“ General,'’  I said,  “ fortune  favors  the  bold ; 
hurl  all  our  power  upon  them  at  once,  and  we 
will  make  a glorious  finish  of  the  campaign  and 
the  war/’ 

“ Colonel, ” said  he,  u ride  forward  to  Pleas- 
onron  and  tell  him  to  throw  a couple  of  squad- 
ron? forward  on  the  Hharpshurg  road,  as  far  as 
they  can  go,  to  find  out  what  is  there. n 

I surmise,  from  this  order,  the  General  had 
inspected  the  enemy’s  line  immediately  in  front 
of  our  centre  was  weak.  I rode  down  the  turn- 
pike, leaving  Porter? town  to  the  left,  and  near 
the  central  bridge  found  General  Pleasouton, 
to  whom  I delivered  the  message.  He  re- 
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About  one  o'clock  we  had  news  that  Burnside 
had  carried  the  bridge ; but  there  seemed  to  be 
a lull  in  the  battle  along  the  whole  line  from 
right  to  left.  An  aid  was  wanted  to  carry  an- 
other urgent  message  to  Burnside.  General 
* Marcy  asked  me  if  I was  ready  for  the  service. 
I promptly  led  up  my  mare,  but  the  General 
observing  that  she  was  sweltering  from  my  re- 
cent ride,  called  Colonel  Key,  whose  horse  was 
fresh,  and  asked  him  to  ride  over  to  General 
Burnside's  position  and  ascertain  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  I was  extremely  anxious 
to  see  what  was  going  on  there,  and  begged  to 
be  permitted  to  carry  the  message,  but  Key 
would  not  yield.  He  returned  with  the  in- 
formation that  Burnside  had  effected  a crossing 
and  thought  he  could  hold  the  bridge. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  replied,  “ He  should 
be  able  to  do  that  with  five  thousand  men ; if 
he  can  do  no  more  I must  take  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  and  use  them  elsewhere  in  the 
field.”  Next  came  a feeble  note  from  Sumner, 
complaining  that  his  command  was  entirely  used 
up,  and  he  must  have  reinforcements. 

On  the  reception  of  this  the  Commander 
mounted,  and,  accompanied  by  a portion  of  his 
Staff,  rode  over  to  inspect  the  situation  on  the 
right  in  person.  Not  being  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones  called,  I remained  with  General  Marcy 
and  the  body  of  the  Staff  at  the  redan.  Pend- 
ing the  general  lull  some  of  the  younger  officers 
visited  their  haversacks  and  spread  a lunch  on 
the  grass.  The  sight  of  it  reminded  me  of  na- 
ture’s claims,  and  I got  out  my  sandwich  and 
pickled  pepper,  which  afforded  me  a satisfactory 
dinner. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and  while  the 
Commanding  General  was  absent,  the  fires  of 
death  were  rekindled  along  the  whole  line. 
Since  the  overwhelming  repulse  by  Franklin 
of  the  enemy’s  powerful  attacking  column  he 
seemed  to  have  yielded  the  contested  ground 
on  the  right,  and  to  have  fallen  back  to  a more 
sheltered  line  between  the  Dunker  church  and 
the  town.  Yet,  though  his  infantry  was  less  de- 
monstrative, his  artillery  appeared  to  be  stron- 
ger and  more  active  than  during  the  forenoon. 
About  this  time  we  witnessed  one  of  the  hand- 
somest exhibitions  of  gallantry  which  occurred 
during  the  day.  A battery  of  ours  was  seen 
entering  the  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Richardson’s 
Division ; moving  at  a walk  and  taking  position, 
apparently  in  advance  of  our  line,  it  opened  fire 
at  short  range,  and  maintained  its  ground  for 
half  an  hour  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  at 
least  forty  guns  of  the  enemy.  As  they  moved 
in  with  the  utmost  deliberation  I saw  a number 
of  shells  strike  and  overthrow  men  and  horses, 
and  during  the  combat  the  battery  sometimes 
appeared  covered  with  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
the  enemy’s  bursting  shells.  Unable  to  sustain 
the  unequal  contest  they  at  length  withdrew  to 
shelter,  and  then  we  saw  parties  returning  to 
the  ground  to  bring  off  the  wounded  in  blankets 
and  to  remove  the  limbers  of  two  guns  the 
horses  of  which  had  been  killed.  This,  I after- 


ward ascertained,  was  Graham’s  Battery  United 
States  Artillery,  and  I was  further  informed  by 
Lieutenant  Elder,  who  commanded  a section  in 
the  action,  that  in  half  an  hour  they  lost  eleven 
men  and  seventeen  horses.  The  affair  was  ob- 
served from  head-quarters  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  elicited  the  warmest  commenda- 
tion, especially  from  the  foreign  officers  on  the 
ground. 

At  length,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  cumulating  thunder  on  the  left  an- 
nounced that  Burnside’s  advance  had  at  last 
commenced  (three  hours  too  late).  The  ad- 
vance was  distinctly  visible  from  our  position, 
and  the  movement  of  the  dark  columns,  with 
arms  and  banners -glittering  in  the  sun,  follow- 
ing the  double  line  of  skirmishers,  dashing  for- 
ward at  a trot,  loading  and  firing  alternately  as 
they  moved,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
exciting  exhibitions  of  the  day.  As  this  splen- 
did advance  seemed  to  be  carrying  every  thing 
before  it  our  attention  was  withdrawn  to  the 
right  by  the  appearance  of  large  bodies  of  the 
enemy  with  glittering  arms  and  banners  mov- 
ing up  the  Hagerstown  road  toward  the  Dunker 
church  with  the  apparent  intention  of  renewing 
the  attack  in  that  direction.  In  a short  time, 
however,  this  menacing  cloud  was  dispelled  by 
the  concentrated  fire  of  forty-two  guns  which 
Franklin  had  in  position. 

Meanwhile  Burnside’s  attack  had  carried  the 
height  overlooking  Sharpsburg  on  the  left,  hav- 
ing driven  the  enemy  and  captured  the  guns; 
but  a counter  attack  on  his  troops,  exhausted 
with  their  victory,  sent  them  streaming  down 
the  hill  again,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  shone  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy 
crowning  the  hill  from  which  ours  had  just  been 
driven.  At  this  crisis  the  General,  followed  by 
his  whole  retinue,  rode  forward  to  a bluff  nearer 
the  scene  of  action.  It  was  nearly  dark  when 
we  reached  the  point,  yet  the  sullen  boom  of 
an  occasional  gun,  and  the  sparkling  lines  of 
musketry  on  a line  about  midway  between 
Sharpsburg  and  the  Antietam,  showed  that  ours 
still  held  on  to  a portion  of  the  field  they  had 
wrested  from  the  enemy.  About  this  time 
Burnside’s  messenger,  asking  for  reinforce- 
ments, arrived.  It  was  too  late  to  repair  errors 
or  initiate  any  qew  movement,  and  they  were 
not  sent. 

By  eight  o’clock  the  wailing  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  the  glare  of  the  burning  build- 
ings alone  interrupted  the  silence  and  darkness 
which  reigned  over  the  field  of  the  great  battle. 
The  General  then  led  us  back  to  the  head-quar- 
ters camp,  established  in  the  rear  of  Keedys- 
ville,  where,  forgetting  the  events  of  the  day  for 
the  time,  we  supped  heartily  and  slept  profound- 

i y- 

September  18,  Thursday. — The  sun  obscured 
with  clouds,  which  lifted  early.  I had  gone  to 
sleep,  firmly  convinced  that  we  had  thrashed 
Lee  soundly,  and  that  he  would  escape  in  the 
night ; or,  otherwise,  we  would  open  the  attack 
at  daylight  and  finish  him.  Some  time  between 
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it  belonged.  ***  ****  0F 

Gene  ml  Marry  informs  me  that  we  will  have  tug  *M*tk  but  ie&s,  now  so  trampled  and  torn 
thirty -two  thousand  fresh  men  to  put  into  the  with  oudlcry  wheels  and  shot,  blood-stained 
fight  to-day.  The  -enemy is  still  before  ns,  and  | and  iomberf'd  with  dead  fro  dies  and  broken 
cjfcjktly  in  no  tomtit  ion  to  open  the  battle:  we  j ubu*  thin  scarce  a trace  of  ir«  agricultural 
krill'  renew  the  attack  when  qqr  reinforcing  | wealth  remained.  The  very  attitudes  of  the 
troop*  are  up  ami  ready,  I to  Ckni-  j .de&d  seemed  lu  indicate  that  i}jg  etrugjdc  hvtc* 

trruJ  Murcy  my  yuovhidun  that  tin*  «neiuy  w.o*  ; had  been  more  (ieree  and  determined  than  wu- 
beaten*  ami  itt  .Jid'r^Hid^Vn . u%  -fkwx  n dtHerih-  yi&i.  ' Qn*i  U$  with  ton  junket  grumped 
Ineti  a Wick,  iyiii  ah  .anipV(&M**;  adc4lWyMe  hand,  and  his  roihrod  in  the  ihfcei1  raifc&iL 

wirh  a ier*t  and  etnie$t»es.*  whft-b?  Tutr  the  in  the  idr*  as  if  in  act  ofio&dfhfp  AlUfthnr, 
might-h^y a with  storing  eyes  anil  hands  clapped  togcijiar 
- ■ • . fix  tended  toward,  heaven,  n&  if  in  (uayur.  A 

Afer  bronkfrtet  the  Commander  mid  Staff  third  Vhc  tcianaia.vfn  dgnhr- 

lUtls&H  tor  I, ha  front.  We  opened  with  a tW  inSv  killed  ~m  he  W;u*  -getting  iiv.er.  -The***  were 
guns,  as  if  so  fe*d  the  •'enemy's  presence;  hut  at!  bodice  of  the  n-W\*.  uirianlT  for  irijrajumi 
there  was  «(v  Vaporise,  ithd  the  sound*  dmd  in , pttfrefeclh>hy 

A wa  y wit  hout  r enewHly  Crowing  the  Am  ietam  I of ihfcm  kia&k'  its  -Sc^ry  rtniundijttg  ofo  of  enfold 
by  an  upper  ford,  we  visited  Sumuer^  position.  rcpver‘/nitati»3«^  'of  the  chan  id*  Umwe>  of  Fku- 
The  Genera  U remained  for  some  time  in.  mi-  mice  flu  tin#  the  £rvn*  pWec  io  he  vwu  u»  the 
s&ltotiqvhmul  1 utitidj^tcuid  Wc  rQwmlS^nxnm'  vrmtmwzwrtpt  dytimy  >«■ tov- 

Opp> jmmI  xq  a renew** i of  the  T^ttfe  , Erooi  eryd  with  <ttu4,  Idyfh  era%fcd*  *idd  trampled  that 
rode  ACrdsrto  ilwf  wood  they  >?se tn j>U*i  W&flf  a^Tf W s # n 4 yonder#  oh* 

j&fo«k*r  had  flfivvu  the  enemy  yu^terdsy  worn-j  h ged  io  look  rivfoe  btdco*Uecog?iuing  tiieiu  ns 
> u--K*  We  here  found  Frunkihi,  Smhh:  human  remain*.  lfoy(>hd  ihp<  >vhieh  even 

-ina  Sloe  am,  with  fhmr  StaA  ofticets*  lvifftr  m death  seemed  /-.nnvnh^d  with  the  pijL<§ion;  fer- 
'$it%Wi£ -jfefjfvhd.  the ^V/od-.-.;:; ■ 4 ajid , agony  o£ «p)ntty  W»u8fctf  lay  aSyeUi 

WLij^^he  rluefe  cousultnd  I rode  over  a por<  iU*hucd  Ui)c  iiX  eh/Se  douhlb  t:ojiks  of  those  who 
tion  -vtf  the  field  whidi  had  hovn  the  *c*ne  of  - died  In  huc^f-banU’;  witli  at  liner  faces  and 
demrtTjined  con^jet.  The  WricsJ  tnprti  Uiiiural  attituclie^  than  .those  who  ML  in 
MsirWd  and  torn  with  hallcis,  while  in  e-verr  dl-  ; rfe  vm^ei  or  in  tliglit. 

fe'ction;  «ur  raeu  were  engaged  iti  gatberirig  upd  Trom  fju^  poinf  l observed  that  the  enemy’* 
imd  burying  the  dea*l.  Large  parties  were  o>>  ‘ <li;uy»  shooter?  v:ere  6till  firing  It  out  the  wood 
curating  irenches^  along  the  brink  of  which  the  ; ^ndsfoue  M)c(?s -heypiid  the  Dunkcr  rlmrch,  and 
bodie*  were  iaiti  ia  ranks.  Otiier^  pertf;)Ttucd  Iwng  Hisnuol  by  of  our  surgeons  not  wi 
tfce  tof  office,  for  a coninHle.  scooping  ♦*•  gfuvvf;  vemuro  mnlir.r  in  rim i vlireetuiu  l dismomited,  - 
a[w;rf,  and  marking  the  spec  with  n hoard  in- ; >ipdf  leading  Piy  mare,  continued  my  cd'Cttii  m- 
vcrihtJ*]  with  his  initials^  his  reginicvit,  uiul  date  j foot,  t r.uo  several  pun iec  oi  ours  engaged- in 
of  ilwiili.  : >4  succoring  ih.^  enemy's  wvuoded  Who  slid  laV 

Itomodintcly  vn  front  of  thri  wood  wo^  ?i  held  j;  upon  th*  ikdd.  and  cufiyaig  away  ini.^tretvdier?- 1 
w^ich  jrckterday  rnumittg  bore  a crop  of  sound-  Atnth  ft*  x^Aild  hear  moving..  iMpbn*:  t}resc  i 
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nrw  from  my  Til's  r. 


remarked  one  who  seemed  a mere  boy,  who  told 
me  he  was  from  South  Carolina.  He  had  fallen 
early  in  yesterday’s  fight  with  a musket-hall 
through  his  thigh,  and  hi y during  the  whole  day 
between  the  tires  trampled  over  alternately  by 
the  contending  forces,  and  receiving  in  addi- 
tion a severe  contusion  on  the  cheek  from  the 
fragment  of  a shell.  I spoke  to  him  cheerily, 
and  told  him  our  surgeons  would  take  good  care 
of  him  and  he  wonld  soon  get  well.  He  turned 
his  large  hazel  eyes  upon  me  with  a wistful  ex- 
pression, and  replied  in  a voice  touchingly  «oft 
and  boyish : “1  know  they  will  do  all  they  can 
for  me,  and  I hope  I U get  well.’1  Further  on  I 
saw  »v  wounded  rebel  sitting  bolt  upright  on  the 
side  of  hi*  stretcher  while  his  two  carriers  were 
laughing  and  swearing  in  great  astonishment. 
One  of  them  called  to  me,  4‘ Colonel,  took  at  this 
Ueb ; he  has  got  up  of  himself  and  asked  for 
n drink  of  water!”  The  man's  face  was  swollen 
and  bloody,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  nodded,  at 
intervals  as  if  he  was  drowsy.  On  examination 
I perceived  that  a musket-ball  had  entered  his 
head  just  where  the  eyebrows  meet  and  came 
out  at  the  back,  the  brains  oozing  from  the  an- 
terior Orifice.  Yet  lie  sat  up  without  support 
and  drank  heartily  of  the  water  ode  red  by  the 
soldier. 

Returning  to  our  position  T rode  to  the  right 
along  our  line  of  batteries,  looking  grim  and 
sulphur-stained,  like#  dormant  volcanoes,  the 
artillerymen  stretched  beside  and  beneath  the 
guns,  resting  and  dozing,  while  behind  lav 
groups  of  dead  horses,  and  on  the  dank  a line 
of  our  infantry,  tall,  manly  fellows,  in  clean 
blue  over-coats,  “ with  back  to  the  field  and  feet 
to  the  foe,”  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  ; yet  be- 


yond these,  in  a field  near  the  Hagerstown  road, 
I nflw  a huriril  party  w ho  had  collected  some 
twenty  or  thirty  bodies  in  a rain-washed  gully, 
and  were  covering  them  carelessly  by  shoveling 
down  the  lootfe  dirt  from  the  sides. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  hideous  and  putrefy- 
ing humanity  lay  that  portion  of  the  troops  who 
were  not  dead,  on  their  arms  and  ready  to  re- 
new the  conflict,  but  altogether  strangely  hila- 
rious and  recklessly  at  their  ease.  Some  were 
cooking,  and  apparently  enjoying  their  bit  of 
breakfast  although  ihc  mephitic  atmosphere 
wonld  have  tried  the  stomach  of  a horse.  Oth- 
ers laughed,  talked,  smoked,  and  sung  snatches 
of  droll  songs ; while  one  fellow,  sitting  on  the 
*tark  corpse  of  n comrade,  entertained  himself 
and  a small  circle  of  auditors  with  a fiddle,  sad- 
ly cracked  and  out  of  tune.  Some  slept  so  calm- 
ly and  profoundly  that  I was  frequently  unable 
to  distinguish  the  living  from  the  dead,  unit** 
bv  observing  closely  the  color  of  the  hands  or 
the  light  heaving  of  the  chest.  Last  night  a 
young  officer,  attached  to  the  Staff  of  one  of  the 
Generals,  was  sent  to  call  an  orderly  who  was 
wanted  to  carry  a message.  The  service  see  rued 
light,  for  beneath  the  stars  the  sleepers  lay  thick 
as  leaves  in  November.  Seeing  a fellow  booted 
and  spurred  he  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
called  ; but  instantly  drew  back  in  horror,  for 
he  had  shaken  a corpse.  The  next  he  touched 
more  lightly  and  called  again.  This  man,  too. 
was  stark  and  hloody.  Another,  and  another, 
and  another,  he  tried  fifteen  or  twenty,  but  all 
“ slept  the  sleep  that  know?  no  waking.”  He 
returned  to  the  General  with  n face  resembling 
those  he  had  attempted  to  arouse,  and  reported 
that  ‘‘the  men  were  all  dead.”  Taken  all  in 
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enemy*  soldiers  were  frilled  in  the  feu<i*e.<»% 
unit  *ereml  horses  are  lying  dead  \u  lUo  street 
and  stabler.  The  wbuoo.n.uo  OWHUngv  Ami 

stores  were-  .pbmdemi  as  ;isa?d ; b:ii  j«U  ♦‘hinge  > 

considered,  Xb*  village  ftu*  escaped  nunaikabiy  / J ' ’ 't: 

While  tte  0en©r*i  tarried.  itf  A house  \n  the 
town  I task  tbwoppurin©i?y  ta . uwpeci  tie-  hut- 

tleriiohb  Ah  I kk1«>  *}ong  ike  Hagenm-|.* 

turn  pike  I < Ub&6rve4  & fe#  dead  of  rite  enemy  • j.  <&****^^^ 

lying  bcride  a *tune~waU  7 while  isfti  either  side,  ! • , " ’ ' 

iu  ill©  fti>ld>»  the  debris,  of  halt!©  lay  thick.  { ' ,;T •; ' ' •" •>.. .« 

Appn)judhwi>  ill©  Bunker,  church,  I cuine  upon  j 1Uf  1,fc'u  D0p^lv 

the  hollow  road  leading  from  the  turnpike  to  [l  fc&re.w*  a honse  that  had  been  tilled  by  a 
ihc- right.  througU  forms  dowu  to  the  Antiemm  leiViiuon-.«hotf  half  reclining  with  his  head  Street 
Rriitge.  This  rd&d  the  enemy  had  adVati^ed •'.&#•  .if  nbour  to  .rise^  lie 

the  greater  part  of  the  d<*yv  stud  were  only  fjiort  AritfVmed  in  ihat  posiaon,  and  remitbied  »b? 
driven  from  it  late  in  the .uTterouom  it  was  in  a week  or  ten  ibi/va.  .•  Tb*  wood  behind  ?h* 
eneumbw^  with  *beir  dead  Miq l»a  ihte  hodios 

passable,  and  k seemed,  hr  xorno  piae©4  If  • ytd  Unburied,  the  Federal*  lyitlg  00  the  anw 
they  hud  been  heaped  up  wJ  j ihfgW  tb«r  rabsj*  OK  thn  ^#6  fed  the? 

drifter  material  to  form  © defease  #p aSnzt  our  ; village,  These  Uucr  for  fim  tqbkf  pari,  lay  tm- 
musketry.  They  were  el*£wh*rt*  corded  up  in  \ hfotl  for  pith 

heap*  \>f  twenty  or  thirty;  while  cue  'standing  j lecuori;  Them  appeared  irebiwi  'thi*  pauses 
coni  hi  the  held  to  the  right  seemed  to  he  aW  j « Iftnr  ritf  linproriHed  d«?fci i«tw  biriir  of  tern  e- 
ful!  of  liana  , The  open  KTo:uid  from  thin  wad  j raifo  bdund  which  the  troops  of  t he  tmepry  > 
to  the  wondUst  occupied  bv  Frauklhq  anddyet  j left  hud  j»n«hi>4  dm  bfofo,  si>  appealed  by  the 


be . dhstribtsd  jmiitow -cxag^^B^iu  by  hri'gitib^  ^hlghi,  it*h^  is  Mhl  W.  .fc* 

.ahd.  divisions  in  Uric  of  b*wh\  T &ft  oifovr  who  aina  with  unarmed  straggle!*.  ?"•  they^^ir, 

•rco-IUt  hb  regiment  ‘mpyed  f».ver  t.bi«^fVni*id  before,  big  tracks  for  home,  IVuidnd  flie^e  Uiuw  ,1  ni’v 
tlfe -wimaded' mid  dyhig  had ' ho«p;.0(hiufe»i  mi . iuiftieroys  ^ru-y^r  where-  f?)i>  •©*#&#•  inid.htifbgd. 
tUid  removed.  ,s»dd  it.  iippoord  ^ if  the  iuch/y^  Unoi*  uwU  dead.  The  graven  in  list  have  •.  or- 
Whole ;lirm  had  laid ; tibNvii';'fc^:';WU.WTw: .*&«’:■  ,©iifcd '^hruf  Imiid'i'©!!*  . ■ y . ’ ; " : ‘ 

tew  who  escaped  Were  in  pr«ipoV?idrj-‘  the  H« rough  th©  vilbig©  ! then  rode 

sfciiikers  t©  the  rear  in  n well* itminttti tied  fight,  th©  ground  to  the  hridgo  in'kw  wlnire 
We  hum  no- -roeoni  ..ou.r  ward  oi  Hio’h  ^Inugh-r  had  opciiuod.  The  posit  ion  oempied  iiy  ilic 
ter  in  propyCTidii  to  the  spay©  oeeupieft  arid  tm«tny  was  immph-d  ami  niffod,  .-.irid  exliihired 
n uni lierh  cj'igfigcil  • Thestt  liodle^  \v»,m  in  the  thtMinihrt  rGlicn  ofabattk-growul ; hui  tbcdeml 
last  *Lsigeii  of  |n*!iVlVrion,  and  ejyyemi  hmidrcd  had  evidenyiv  hueu  all  removed  *ynl  buried.  1 
bad  ulreiviy  b ein.i  buried.  sinr  bur  a single  body,  that  of  an  artbh\ryntaJV 

Biding  tumee  l followed  ?he  CohteKteil  fn>-  t.jown  to  fragments,  and  lying  under  u.  trr?c 
sitioW  avoufid  to  the  extreme  right,-  the  ground  near  the  Boonshoru  turnpike.  From  the  to  wn 
eicerlv  indiotited  f > y the  lines  of  dead  bodies.  t.o  the  bridge  tb a ground  descends  in  rolling 

lerraees/Hi'l  midwriy  down  Hunifeid^^i^st- 
Billon  wo8  indicated  by  a line 
llie  wonn-tencoft  of  a countin'  iahey '|rridtigbly'  .%•  • 
hundred  lojdjes  in  nil. 


Sitaine  tV.w  - bv<4  *xbt. 
j ih©  Sharpsburg  side  of  the  bridge*  Wheibcr 
j it  whs  that  tliu  held  had  been  cleared  ot  frTJXiS 
I ami  d^hrrta  } do  not  know  ; but  t$ aw  tiiwlnw; 
j ilft  tbfe  flank  the  indicrtti.oTis  ©f  bt?aVy  itml 
j lighting  that  appeared  vn  our  right-  atsd 

dj  .vr hern  bank. 

jl  T|w;ffaob  soimding  in  the  direetb^n;^  Shejv- 
herdftow'H  ipxite  •l.riskiyibuvrieil  buck  ‘o'C’batp^ 

| burg,  where.  I bmud  lie  ad  -i|Hfcrier^  frtfaoiuxtg 
n'od.. quiets  li  te  u-sv.e.r^on;©*  the  enemy  Uuj. 
! gui  ^vd:  tl$  ririr.^niVy only 
, flisibled  w pupd^.d. 

otfr  D0O]i«  iite  p<»Kr«ig  tb rough 
qi  cphovd^iown  U hue  ord^r  mbi  tu>ib  A 
> * I Hace  heeo  v^M  erring  witl*  Gpuenil  MrOel- 
^ 61b .©lid  kdriiiW tthior  0f  bfe  u^pwies 
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that  we  will  cross  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Any 
where  so  that  it  is  not  too  long  delayed.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  we  retorned  to  the  Keedysville 
camp  where  we  spent  the  night. 

September  20,  Saturday . — Cloudy  and  cool. 
It  seems  that  head-quarters  felt  some  appre- 
hension of  a raid  from  Stuart's  Cavalry  last 
night,  all  our  forces  having  pushed  forward  and 
left  us  unguarded. 

The  General  again  went  to  the  front  iA  the 
ambulance.  My  mare  having  cast  a shoe,  I 
stopped  in  Sharpsburg  to  have  it  renewed,  the 
Staff  moving  on  toward  Shepherdstown.  Mean- 
while there  was  some  rapid  artillery  firing  in 
that  direction,  and  as  soon  as  ready  I hurried 
forward.  The  enemy's  rear  had  been  pressed 
yesterday  morning,  and  there  were  some  indi- 
cations of  fighting  and  hasty  movements  along 
the  road  in  the  dead  horses  and  abandoned 
material,  which,  however,  did  not  amount  to 
much. 

Passing  our  forces  lying  in  the  woods  behind 
the  river  bluffs,  I rode  to  the  summit  occupied 
by  our  batteries.  We  had  thirty  guns  in  posi- 
tion bearing  on  the  high  grounds  above  Rey- 
nold's mill.  The  gorge  of  the  river  is  too  deep 
and  the  bluffs  too  precipitous  to  permit  our 
guns  to  sweep  the  ford  below.  The  opposite 
bluff,  between  the  mill  and  Shepherdstown,  is 
a sheer  precipice  fringed  with  cedars  W'hich 
seem  to  be  occupied  by  rebel  sharp-shooters, 
who  are  peppering  away  at  our  stragglers  en- 
deavoring to  get  back  over  the  ford.  Those 
who  attempt  it  seem  to  be  successful ; but  some 
are  grouped  beneath  the  cliff  who  can  not  be 
induced  to  hazard  the  shot,  and  who  will  doubt- 
less be  taken.  Our  thirty-two-pounder  howitz- 
ers are  dealing  in  grape  and  canister,  but  the 
sharp-shooters  don’t  appear  to  mind  them. 

It  seems  that  Porter,  who  was  in  the  advance, 
pushed  a brigade  across  last  night  to  make  a 
lodgment  on  the  other  shore.  This  morning 
it  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  on  being 
pressed,  was  ordered  to  re-cross.  In  doing  so 
the  brigade  loses  about  a hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  two  hundred  in  prisoners — 
an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  men  ; and  yet, 
from  what  I hear,  I fear  this  despicable  affair 
will  check  our  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

While  we  lay  here  the  enemy  opened  with 
some  guns  in  reply  to  ours.  The  shells  whis- 
tled through  the  tree- tops  but  hurt  nobody  that 
I heard  of.  When  the  affair  concluded  we 
rode  back  to  a brick  house  beside  which  Gen- 
eral Fitz  John  Porter's  head-quarters  were  lo- 
cated. Some  fifty  or  sixty  wounded  lay  in 
and  around  the  house,  the  results  of  this  morn- 
ing’s work. 

Our  forces  are  being  distributed  along  the 
river,  indicating  a defensive  rather  than  an  ag- 
gressive policy.  Williams,  with  Banks's  Corps, 
has  gone  to  Harper’s  Ferry ; Couch  to  Will- 
iamsport ; Burnside  is  at  the  mouth  of  Antie- 
tam,  and  Porter  confronts  Shepherdstown. 

In  due  time  a lunch  was  spread  for  us  by 
General  Porter's  aids,  and  our  digestion  assist- 
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ed  by  some  charming  music  from  One  of  the 
Regular  bands.  About  sunset  guns  were  heard 
in  the  direction  of  Williamsport,  but  the  sounds 
presently  died  away,  and  we  rode  back  to  our 
new  camping -ground  located  in  a field  south 
of  Sharpsburg,  and  near  enough  to  enable  us 
to  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  battle-field  to  our 
contentment. 

On  the  road  between  Sharpsburg  and  the 
Potomac  I passed  several  large  collections  of 
rebel  wounded  abandoned  in  the  retreat.  When 
not  suffering  too  much  these  fellows  seem  plucky 
and  light-hearted — on  the  whole  rather  pleased 
at  their  relief  from  hardship  and  danger.  There 
are  also  in  the  adjoining  fields  considerable  bod- 
ies of  unwounded  prisoners  who  smoke,  eat,  and 
sleep  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

SqHember  21,  Sunday. — Foggy  morning  and 
clear,  warm  day.  I was  sent  for  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  on  entering  his  tent  found 
General  P)easonton,  our  cavalry  commander. 

They  were  consulting  about  a cavalry  expedi- 
tion to  Romne\  and  Moorfield,  and  desired  in- 
formation about  ho  country.  I gave  the  re- 
quired information  and  then  handed  my  im- 
proved map  to  Pleasonton,  offering  to  accom- 
pany him  if  desired.  Suggestively,  I then 
showed  the  Commander  my  map  of  the  Valley 
and  Central  Virginia,  got  up  during  Pope's 
campaign.  He  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
ordered  a copy  to  be  made  for  his  own  use.  He 
then  stated  that  he  had  ordered  the  occupation 
of  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Shepherdstown,  and  re- 
calling our  entrdc  into  Charlestown  with  Banks's 
column,  in  February  last,  he  said,  with  great 
animation:  “In  two  days,  Colonel,  we  will 
again  see  Charlestown,  your  old  home,  and  in 
three  at  most  we  will  be  in  Winchester."  I went 
out  from  this  interview  filled  with  joy,  for  I 
thought  the  days  of  treason  numbered  and  al- 
ready saw  the  dawn  of  a glorious  peace. 

September  22,  Monday. — Foggy  morning,  clear 
and  warm  day.  Porter  reports  that  Lee’s  whole 
army  is  in  front  of  him,  near  Shepherdstown. 

This  would  seem  to  me  to  be  good  news,  and 
just  what  we  would  wish  to  hear;  yet  I am  given 
to  understand  that  it  changes  our  programme, 
and  this  magnificent  army,  thoroughly  equipped 
and  supplied,  full  of  courage  and  confidence,  is 
to  stand  on  the  defensive  before  its  half-starved, 
defeated,  and  disorganized  adversary  across  the 
river.  Adieu  my  budding  hopes,  which,  like 
Jonah’s  gourd,  have  withered  in  a night! 

As  the  active  operations  of  the  Maryland 
campaign  are  concluded,  we  have  time  and  op- 
portunity to  sum  up  its  conduct  and  results. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  General  McClellan's 
plans  were  eminently  judicious,  and  his  move- 
ments as  prompt  as  were  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  taking  command  of  the  army 
for  the  defense  of  Maryland  he  was  obliged  to 
reorganize  the  remains  of  the  Peninsular  force, 
combined  with  those  of  the  Army  of  Virginia ; 
all  the  troops  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  more 
or  less  depressed  with  recent  military  reverses, 
their  wasted  columns  strengthened  with  new 
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regimente  not  yet  tried  in  battle.  If  was 
sendal  that  the  Oen oral  should  f’urefnUy-  $$$?>. 
Tints  t’lffi  height  arid  UitdcVstujd  i lit*-  Sniper  of 
this  new  organization  before  it  iii  ad  tv 

tisive  conflict  w itb  aii  .etiemylhuf  MI  mmt  acv 
knowledge  was  not  .one  to  be  despised,  sind.-yfho' 
WA3  Dow  doubly  dangerous  a*  embarked  hi  £ti 
enterprise  where  success  wouMsdcm  to  prombo 
fulfillment  of  his  most  extravagant  hopes,  ami 
which.  would  l>e-  eon  tested  with  all  tfjv  confi- 
dence engendered  by  recent.  sueees-es^od  all  i.ht-. 
cuergy  of  desperate  oecei«By.  cer- 

tain ly  lutij  e vary  reason  to  bo  »afisne4  tvkh  the 
temper  of  hi«  new  command,  There  wan  unify 
among  .the.  chiefs  a tul  among  the  men.  All 
recollficttot)  of  post  fatigues,  disaster**,  dhj  jjji4- 
milifttions  seemed  to  have  been  lost  in  an  .indig- 
nant outburst  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  indeed, 
their  morale  seemed  to  improve  from  day  ft.* 
day,  mu!  whenever  Me  Cl  el  Ian  appeared  the  air 
>vas  rent  with  cheering.  The  men  were  cer- 
tainly commit  with  their  Commander*  and  in- 
tended to  show  their  regard  for  him  on  the  & ay 
of  battle.  Thb  is  worth  something;  but  tile 
enihitsia?in.  <>f ’Tha  Am^m^n  volunteer  for  tity 
indinduol  l^udts^  Wllhcr ' in  >var  nr  pdlitK^  fe 
an  smitmifuv  There 

are  olive r rodrv  Th ar.-iet eristic  find  fborit 

reliable  rmiri sag  tint birxal  of  the  SatiouHl  £ol- 
diery.  W-h:r  'loir.  has  not  experienced  it  cun 
estimate  the  renovating  iniiuenee  on  both  tlig 
physical  Add  moral  wan  of  the  trandcr  uom  the 
savage;  ;brkly  HWn.rap^  of  the  -Ghlekiiiratuiny*  or 
the  meiitacbdiy  ; ar»««id  Atoasfeas  = atid 

CentrcYiHe*  inhabited.  by  U*jzi\  . Hatred,  diAtriist, 
and  troneUmy/tq  the  ph-tisnm  and  pic  menus 
fields  of  iMarV'lKitciV  who**  lovai  p^palatkm  at 
every  step  w^el edhi etl  tfudr  .delVerarit  wiifi  umn* 
if£sta$biht  which  could  not  bm  rbw^immod  T 
And.  rci»y<uvmg  from  what  F felt  and  heard  and 
our  glorious  ;reeejdion  in  Frederick  w as 


cam  be  held  in  any’  waj  respQn^ihle  for  4t. 
claims,  indeed;  Ip  have  urged  the  withdrawal 
of  the  forces  there  m time.  TO  :bAve  prt'.vvd.ted 

the  ]fO^;hili(y  af /sarh  ;,  ndshii’tiun:,  lii*  <VaWt. 

• *H*  having  hep>0  pressed  ibrward 

w ith  anxious  d^temiiu&tinn  u.  relieve  the  place, 
ami  would  have  b..mv  in  *.Hho  had  there  boeu 
even  a d e ( xn  i £ ltd  rf  t n *i  16  fo  r its  dv  tense. 
Could  any  Ctfte  possible  that 

ten  thousand  National  Will*,  lull  ^ap- 

plies Of  food  and  amnuuutwni,  a powurtui  mil< 
lerv,  and  almost,  impregimhle  po^uioiO  woohi 
have  been  surrendered,  after  A toss  of  less  than 
fifty  men  killed  and  wounded,  ami  in  sight  of 
the  vietqnuuf  udvande  < »/  the  tcliev i ng  uruty  ? 

At  Antieiain  iny  own  invpres^io!*  is  tfrat 
McClellan  was  ovrrcnmi;»usy  at]d  cried  ri»  o< 
fen  iug  Ids  at  tank  until  Wednesday,  lie  should 
have  pitched  in  on  Monday  afteriUHtuf  or  psiy* 
tai nly  on  Tuesday.  By  suiting  he.  kv.t  all  ad- 
vantage*  atiszug  front  tiie  <Hsjojnp^  nQnildiau 
0 U»e  enemy ^ furresyand  gauieAl^  ibnilih^ 
did  by  the  dalo>.  The  pjim 
well  enough'  and  Jiad  it  been  frdiyvarned  out 
ivould  have  insured  the  destruction  of  his 
ver?ary-  iT  mikt  ri  mo v en i ett t Mui 

mvvxwfnl.  and  ( v^jt  after  Ids  ftp!  the  gromci 
giituml  Vas  gallantly  nmintaiued  by  ^tmuttu; 
uitd  FiAnklrft.  The  movetaeutuu  Our 
a cqftipletu  failnre iix  point  of  Hmc*  ft  tedfg  ?hc 
Connnumlvh'i  intention  thatta^tii  attacV^ihotibi 
ho  tyiAde ^ ijp^ttltgndonsly  or  Tfenrlr  to.  l\trt-*k> 
diidttiry  \tfere  Biu'tisidpk  opera  riox^  haif  a 

titty  elapsed  benveen  them,  und  mir  lawyer 
thuH  wasted  in  partial  attacks,  whm.h  ibe  fttiCv 
my,  opcinting  on  the  interior  line, ..wad  mdtfcti 
Ui  xmm  by  oancenirAtiug  superiof  do  hil 

pdirns  menaced.  In  eonsequ^aye^  tig?. 
vd  the  bnrrle  on  the  1 7th  were  uut  Aufticieniiv 
deeisive,  ami  Lee,,  although  fatuily  damaged, 
still  held  on  to  u 'portiop  of  the  field  and  his 
defiant  Ht(ifndm 

I am  of  vtfton on  that  General  McClellan  com- 
milted  an  error  in  not  renew  ing  the  battle  on 
the  I Sri?.  Tim  impresrkm  made  by  th«!  o>p- 


'qhyty  ^ JM  ■ 

worth  to  fa(r  ritiiiy  a 4*wir) force  m en t of  twenty* 
tfnuisAjpl  hghTuig 

{ In'  r^pytyd.-,to  tbet  wre?  ehed  bu sines*  fla r~ 
Feit^  l.dd  ndi‘ scidflait  General  MhClelbih 
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d net  eft  be  enemy  and  the <4  the  fit*  Id 
aw**  thrit  Lee  h:i*  badly  beaten,  and  could  ndt 
have  susfc&iuyd  a not  he  t:  tleU'ftn  Hied  attack.  1 
have  since  ijti itarardpti  that  life  .nrtfty  suffered 
ht&mir  ferny.  deleft hm  daring  the  night  of  the 
t Ttb  and  t.Sdbnnd  had  he.  known  his  own  weak- 
re**  the  morning  of  the  l*th  would scarcely 
have  fotuul  him  in  our  front.  Du  the  night  of 
foe  f 6th  he  eijufc^vtt  jfndgiuem,  arid/  retiring 
behind  the  os  ait  fhv  ttiorb 

>,1  it*  well  -&&  &Uiunw}/tot?mmgi-*  of  u.Het<*ryr 
V-; -e  I’rt-uecn  the  doming  of  \}w  ItMh  and 
ihv  &'&J  Dem\utt  MD^rllrin  litid  *.\jdeiidy  mads 
vji  Uhitnud  & vigorous  jm^ntL  iw*& 

he  Ava*  divert  f ?d Iff  weak- 
kneed  r^>eei^V>ie  fenfe  foldi w— 

who.  like  a certain  cult  I w<h  «xfm  my  Imyh^xui^ 


j inwvntmvtt  ui)  their  vdry  m tolm*?  something 
tdbmrr  jai.  in  a eolvr«r*afiW  with  the  Gen- 
end  he  •explained  his  course '%  living;  bCur 
army  ts  amteh  hjs^4  ami  wasted -r-the;  twines  ull 
shx/ng  and  iteHahf  The  hazards  of  Avar  iw* 
great,  mul  a defeat  tit  this  emi*»  Would-  )i&  fatal 
to  the  Government  atul  the  cause.  Time  atone 
h the  most  deadly  and  pttfoieoi  enemy  of  the 
roba)J%M  i while  jjycrt'  trill  hat  serve,  to  deviiop 
the  nununaurvd  stiengyh  Atui  unihulRui  >f<y 
feurve#  of  tlt.it.  tiiif j<m  *.  Wfe  hpjyy ^yiit^dgvin^d^ 
it  .$& if1 jWfe  ilv^e  Uhhfo^ 

WUUe/\Voim-  mmue:  ami  rytUting  dn^.ionpL 
d&W£  wilV^  abU-  (billed 

i mix  ?^thcien^y^-itird  thu*  ^Ci^ngU>vit^4  \v* jjmy 
with  certtuhty  to  t f/neiusiAnt:  wh/ch  in 
o nr  piAJ^nt  ',.cODili.ti/>ti  ore  not  ^mliviently  >$* 
bfuxnl.  lit  brief,  the 
cause  of  the  nation  i$ 
too  |ireeid»»  to  be  put  to 
the  hazard  where.  there 

is  even  the  ri*nn">tebirii;k 
of  foBure/ • If^nr  eon* 
elusive,  these  ruuaous 
are  . certainly  worthy 
of  resyerrrid  eon^lera-- 
, b'Vvs^'  tiou*  -U«d  tjarrer  i*  ar 
V thm  ytfne  time  au  ait 

‘:  v>F  dignity'  in  Uite  ri> 
mimmmpu  of  personal 
‘ ntnfritfou  in  favor  Of 

;v:p  *he  public  v:iP,v,  Ver 

WL  i doubt  it  such  high- 
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1 Hancock's-  coinin'*  nd  had  left  For? 
and  w as  beyond  Zara : probably  at  Fmt  Lurried, 
a military  jH,^t  on  Afk.a**<t*  route  to  S*mta 
Fv\  The  coach  for  Santa  W tt»£  about  to  leave  ; 
vvJiit  h it  ^IvOilly  did,  with  o aj'Wther  of  nm'd-bags 
tilted vvjt.l.i  Public  Documents  (1  hail  almost  anid 
• ■ . • • • : ' ‘ Pub  Dw 

tlmt  tiie  sketch  of  k' the  Stage-coach  m the 
Snow-Norm”  may  he  credited. 

The  Companies’  Special  Messenger,  and  the 
Special  Artist — not  the  Companies* — completed 
the  contents  of  the  “hack.'1  At  dawn  on  the 
folio  wing  morning  the  conch  had  arrived  in  the 
centre  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  at  a point  near 
Fort  Darker.  We  remained  in  the  river  until 
a team  was  obtained  from  the  fort  to  pull  the 
Pub.  Doe  s,  coach  across.  A freezing  snow- 
storm had  set  in  ; the  Jehu  was  wet,  and  be- 
came very  profane  in  his  allusions  to  Pub. 
I>oc»s. ; the  Messenger  was  in  a soaked  condi- 
tion, and  so  was  the  Artis?,  for  we  had  all  taken 
a lift  at  the  wheels  of  the  coach  and  a hath  in 
the  “Smoky.”  The  snow  came  faster  mid 
faster;  the  undulations  of  the  Plains  were  in 
bridal-costume,  and  were  beautiful  to  me,  but 
not  to  the  driver,  for  he  exhausted  his  stock  of 
condemnatory  oaths,  and  had  just  recommenced 


TIIE  last  touches  of  the  pencil  were  being 
given  to  the  sketch  that  opens  this  article 
when,  glancing  over  the  picture,  my  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  that  bright  morning  of  the 
2d  of  April,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Harper’s  met  mo  on  Broadway  and  demanded, 
with  a tone  of  surprise,  “ Why  are  you  not  with 
General  Hancock’s  Indian  Expedition?" 

That  wras  all.  The  Commander  continued 
his  constitutional  walk  dow  n Broadway,  aud  the 
Special  Artist— the  svriter  hereof— did  not  find 
it  requisite  to  devote  more  than  a half  hour  to 
getting  ready  his  baggage,  i.  sketch-book, 
pet  Bulbed,"  and  a few  minor  necessaries. 
Then  away  over  Erie,  Atlantic  and  Great  West- 
ern, Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Pacific,  and  Union 
Pacific,  Smoky  Hill  Division.  The  third  morn- 
ing after  I w as  at  Junction  City,  Kansas,  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  from  New  Yolk. 
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the  list*  when  the  ranch  where  we  were  to  break* 
fast  became  risible — a black  speck  far  in  the 
distance. 

The  breakfast  was  poor,  though  expensive  to 
the  dental  organs  as  well  as  to  the  pocket.  I 
mention  this  fact,  as  it  will  tend  to  increase  the 
interest  in  the  sketch  of  the  Coach  in  the  Storm. 

Breakfast  over  we  “pulled  out"  for  the  next 
station.  The  coach  and  mules  were  soon  as 
white  as  the  plains,  and  the  road  was  so  com- 
pletely hidden  as  to  be  easily  lost ; add  to  this 
the  weight  of  the  Pub.  Docs.,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  we  made  that  day  but  twelve  tnilcs‘ 
travel  before  our  coach  was  stuck  fast  in  n 
snow-drift ; then  darkness  fcent  its  twilight  mes- 
sage that  it  would  soon  be  night. 

That  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  conch 
nut  of  the  drift  before  morning  w as  too  evident ; 
that  the  mules  would  freeze  if  they  were  left  out 
in  that  storm  was  apparent  also.  It  was  speed- 
ily decided,  in  council,  that  the  driver  should 
attempt  to  lake  hia  stock  to  the  next  stution, 
while  the  Messenger  and  the.  Special  Artist 
should  stay  by  the  coach  to  guard  the  treasure 
and  the  Pub.  Docs. 

On  leaving  us  the  driver  gave  vent  to  the 
longest,  most  emphatic,  and  unsurpassable  bull- 
whacker  oath  that  it  has  ever  been  my  bad  for- 
tune to  listen  to.  Coming,  as  it  did,  from  a 
man  whoTiad  nine  chances  out  of  ten  of  freez- 
ing ro  death  before  morning,  it  was  simply  hor- 
rible. The  driver  gone,  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  making  of  our  coach  more  comfort- 
able, w hich  we  did  by  dining  it  with  our  blank- 
ets to  keep  out  as  much  of  the  wind  and  snow' 


as  possible.  Then  came  the  question  of  food. 
We  had  corn  in  two  states  : the  liquid  extract, 
bottled  ; and  one  single  hermetically-sealed  can 
of  the  com  in  a solid  state,  half-cooked.  By 
means  of  the  coach-candles,  which  unfortunate- 
ly were  not  of  the  edible  kind,  we  cooked  the 
corn,  a little  of  it  at  a time.  A snow-ball 
melted  with  each  installment  of  com  furnished 
the  liquor  for  cm*  soup. 

Housewives,  do  not  fail  to  preserve  this  tc- 
cipe,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  add  such  appetites 
as  we  had,  be  assured  that  you  w ill  have  » most 
enjoyable  dish.  It  should  be  served  hot.  The 
com  eaten,  we  undertook  iv  hot  punch,  Which 
resulted  in  being  one  of  the  best  that  I ever 
tasted. 

By  this  time  the  wolves  had  gathered  about 
the.  coach,  and  such  music  as  we  had  that  night 
was  not  conducive  to  sleep ; so  we  neglected  to 
court  the  drowsy  god,  but  we  did  some  talking. 

I wish  there  were  space  in  this  article  to  give 
the  story  told  by  the  Messenger,  lie  had  trav- 
eled over  the  route  for  several  years,  li»d  been 
very  lucky,  and  was  not  averse  to  mentioning 
the  fact.  There  had  never  been,  he  said,  such 
preparations  for  on  Indian  outbreak  as  the  red 
skins  had  been  making  during  the  past  winter. 
All  they  are  waiting  for  now  is  the  grass,  and 
when  that  is  sufficiently  grown  to  subsist  the  po- 
nies you  will  see  the  Indians  out  on  the  war- 
path. They  have  their  arms  and  ammunition 
ready.  They’ll  talk  peace  to  Hancock  and  the 
others  now— that’s  to  gain  lime — but  before  the 
summer  is  over  you  will  see  some  Indian  devil- 
try, and  the.  soldiers  will  learn  what  nonsense 
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Their  words  were  good  enough,  but  there  was 
a certain  something  in  the  manner  of  the  In- 
dians which  indicated  that  they  were  only  talk- 
ing to  gain  time. 

Hancock  asked  why  more  of  their  chiefs  were 
not  present.  The  Indians  replied  that  their 
ponies  were  too  poor  to  travel.  The  General 
then  told  them  that  he  would  move  near  their 
village,  so  that  all  the  Indians  could  see  his 
soldiers,  and  all  the  chiefs  could  come  for  a 
talk. 

This  did  not  seem  to  please  the  Indians. 
They  did  not  care  to  have  the  white  men  near 
their  village,  and  gavg  unsatisfactory  accounts 
as  to  its  location. 

On  the  following  morning  Hancock  broke 
camp  and  moved  his  command  up  the  Pawnee 
Fork.  At  evening  a number  of  Indians  came  to 
the  camp ; they  received  a hospitable  welcome, 
and  went  off  promising  to  bring  the  head  chiefs 
of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  to  see  General  Hancock 
when  the  sun  should  be  “ so  high”  the  next  morn- 
ing— pointing  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  which 
would  indicate  about  nine  o’clock. 

The  Indians  did  not  come,  though  Hancock 
waited  until  noon  for  them.  Then  he  moved 
toward  the  village,  and  at  a distance  of  five  or 
six  miles  from  it  met  Roman-Nose,  the  war 
chief  of  the  Dog-Soldier  band  of  Cheyennes, 
with  about  three  hundred  of  his  warriors.  They 
were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  formed  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  arrays  possible.  Han- 
cock baited  his  conqjpand,  formed  in  line,  and, 
accompanied  by  Generals  A.  J.  Smith  and  Cus 
ter,  rode  forward  to  meet  the  war  chief,  Roman- 
Nose. 

I have  never  seen  so  fine  a specimen  of  the 
Indian  race  as  he — quite  six  feet  in  height  and 
finely-formed,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a Unit- 
ed States  officer,  and  provided  with  a numerous 
quantity  of  arms,  he  rode  his  well-formed  pony 
up  to  Hancock  and  proposed  to  talk.  From  his 
manner  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  was  indif- 
ferent whether  he  talked  or  fought.  His  car- 
bine, a Spencer,  hung  at  the  side  of  his  pony, 
four  heavy  revolvers  were  stuck  in  his  belt, 
while  his  left  hand  grasped  a bow  and  a num- 
ber of  arrows — the  bow  being  strung  and  ready 
for  instant  use. 

Hancock  told  Roman-Nose  that  he  would  go 
into  camp  at  the  first  good  place,  and  then  he 
would  talk ; he  could  not  camp  where  he  was, 
aa  there  was  neither  wood  nor  water.  A few 
Indians  remained  with  Hancock,  but  Roman- 
Nose  rode  back  to  his  “braves,”  or,  in  Plains’ 
parlance,  “bucks,”  and  they  all  moypd  off  to- 
ward their  village. 

Hancock  did  not  move  forward  for  some 
time,  as  he  expressed  himself  anxious  that  the 
Indians  should  reach  the  village  and  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  his  peaceful  intentions  before  the 
command  came  in  sight  of  it.  While  waiting 
for  this  the  Indians  who  remained  produced 
th3ir  pipes  and  kin-ne-ki-nic,  seated  themselves 
in  a half  circle,  and  proceeded  to  Bmoke.  They 
faced  toward  the  south,  the  owner  of  the  pipe 


filled  and  lighted  it,  then  passed  it  to  the  Indian 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  semicircle ; this  party 
took  the  pipe,  made  several  motions  with  it,  the 
purport  of  which  was  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  friends  who  had  gone  to  the  “ Happy  Hunt- 
ing Ground.”  Then  he  took  a long  draw  at  the 
pipe  and  blew  the  smoke  upward — an  oblation 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  Next  three  or  four  whiffs 
were  taken  and  inhaled ; then  the  pipe  was 
passed  to  the  next  Indian,  who  made  his  signs, 
took  his  whiffs,  and  passed  the  pipe.  It  was 
smoked  by  each  Indian  in  turn,  till  the  western 
end  of  the  half  circle  was  reached ; the  pipe  was 
then  passed  back  to  the  eastern  end,  and  the 
smoke  commenced  again. 

Sometimes  more  than  one  pipe  is  in  circula- 
tion at  the  same  time,  but  the  pipe  is  always 
passed  in  the  same  manner.  The  Indians  do 
not  care  to  smoke  the  white  roan’s  tobacco  un- 
til it  is  mixed  with  their  preparation  of  roots, 
herbs,  bark,  and  marrow  from  the  bones  of  the 
buffalo.  An  Indian  will  light  a match,  and 
with  it  his  pipe,  in  a wind  that  a sailor  would 
consider  too  great  to  think  of  attempting  the 
feat.  The  Indian  strikes  and  holds  the  match 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  then  holds  the 
pipe  along  the  ground  and  lights  it. 

As  the  command  moved  toward  the  point 
where  the  Indian  village  was  supposed  to  be 
located  it  became  evident  that  the  red-skins 
had  made  preparations  for  visitors.  Every  par- 
ticle of  grass  had  been  burned  off  the  country, 
making  it  necessary  for  Hancock  to  march  his 
command  to  a point  less  than  a mile  distant 
from  the  Indian  village  before  he  could  go  into 
camp.  A small  party  rode  to  the  village,  and 
found  that  the  squaws  and  children  had  all  left 
it,  and  that  the  Indians  that  remained  were  en- 
joying a dog-feast. 

I will  simply  state  that  dog  is  not  such  bad 
eating ; bat  the  quantity  which  the  Indians  in- 
sist on  one’s  consuming  is  discouraging  in  the 
extreme.  Yon  eat  a reasonable  meal  to  assure 
your  host  that  you  appreciate  his  hospitality, 
when  another  Indian  secures  you,  and  more 
dog  must  be  eaten.  This  is  continued  till  you 
have  satisfied  yourself  of  the  flavor  of  various 
canines,  and  are  absolutely  incapable  of  endur- 
ing more  dog. 

Two  of  the  chiefs  went  to  Hancock’s  camp, 
and  told  him  that  all  the  women  and  children 
had  become  frightened  and  had  gone  away; 
also  that  some  of  their  young  men  were  hunt- 
ing buffalo  up  on  the  Smoky  Hill,  and  that  they 
could  not  say  what  they  would  do.  All  this 
looked  suspicious,  and  Hancock  set  a watch 
upon  the  village.  Shortly  after  nine  o’clock  at 
night  it  was  discovered  that  the  Indians  were 
abandoning  it. 

Custer  was  ordered  to  take  his  command — 
about  six  hundred  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
— and  surround  the  village,  but  not  to  enter 
it,  or  to  attack  the  Indians.  The  surrounding 
was  effected  with  great  celerity;  no  noise  what- 
ever could  be  heard  in  the  village  ; and  closer 
examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
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Fort  Phil  Kearney.  The  villas  was  burned, 
but  not  before  a carefuk^venforv  had  been 
taken  of  all  the  property  to  be  destroyed.  I 
have  heard  some  estimates  of  the  value  of  this 
property  that  were  ludicrously  large.  The  loss 
inflicted  upon  the  Indians  could  easily  he  made 
good  by  them  in  a single  summer. 

It  may  he  well  to  give  some  general  facts 
with  reference  to  the  Indian?,  and  their  idea 
of  the  value  of  different  article*?.  An  Indian 
tepfi  is  usually  composed  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
buffalo  hides,  from  which  the  hair  has  been 
removed  and  the  skin  nicely  dressed.  A fair 
average  of  the  number  of  Indians  to  a tcfm  is 
seven;  and  of  this  number  two  ate  probably 
warriors.  A nicely-dressed  bnffalorobe  is  to 
be  had  from  the  Indians  for  ten  or  twelve  ccip* 
of  sugar,  or  about  seven  pounds’  weight.  A ten- 
dollar  bill  is  also  equal  to  the  value  of  a butfalo- 
robe.  A pony  is  worth  ten  or  twelve  robes 
(sugar  currency);  and  a tij#  is  valued  at  two 
ponies,  The  poles,  over  which  the  skim  is 
stretched,  are  more  difficult  t<>  obtain  than  the 
robes  for  covering,  and  appear  to  be  quite  as 
valuable  to  the  Indian. 

There  is  no  recognized  price  for  squaws,  ns 
their  qualifications  are  taken  into  consideration, 
and  a price  is  demanded  in  accordance  with 
their  capability  to  render  service.  The  general 
run  of  them  may  be  purchased  for  a pony,  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  and  sugar,  a little  to- 
bacco, and  a bottle  of  whisky.  But  woe  l>e- 
tidc  the  purchaser  if  he  should  locate  Rt  any 
point  convenient  of  access  to  the  Indians  of  the 
tribe  to  which  the  squaw  belonged.  While  she 


had  abandoned  it  and  moved  northward  toward 
the  Smoky  Hill. 

Many  of  the  fry*?*,  or  “lodges,”  had  been 
cut  in  such  a manner  it*  to  render  them  unserv- 
iceable. From  some,  large  pieces  lmd  been 
cut  and  carried  off,  to  be  used  as  temporary 
shelters.  The  only  human -beings  that  we  could 
discover  were  an  old  Sioux,  lame  and  helpless, 
and  a little  half-breed  child,  of  not  more  than 
nine  years.  The  child  was  covered  with  blood 
and  moaned  terribly,  having  suffered  a most 
abominable  outrage  from  the  Indians  before 
they  left. 

A guard  was  at  once  placed  over  the  village, 
and  strict  orders  were  issued  that  nothing 
should  be  disturbed.  Custer  was  ordered  to 
have  his  command  ready  to  move  at  daylight, 
for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  the  Indian#  and 
forcing  them  to  return.  He  moved  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  and  reached  Lookout  Station 
on  the  Smoky  Hill  while  the  station  was  still 
burning.  There  he  discovered  the  half-con- 
sumed bodies  of  the  station-men  among  a pile 
of  ashes.  He  at  once  dispatched  a messenger 
to  Hancock  stating  these  facts,  and  also  that 
he  would  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  Fort  Hay*, 
twenty  miles  east,  to  procure  rations  for  his 
men  and  forage,  for  his  horses,  before  he  could 
continue  his  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  Han- 
cock ordered  Smith  to  burn  the  Indian  village, 
and  destroy  nil  the  articles  that  could  he  of  nny 
use  to  the  Indians.  A number  of  articles  were 
found  in  the  village  which  the  Indians  had  tok- 
en from  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed  near 
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I Ipd  in  « won  id  be  4 itfir  ul  t to  i mag.* 

1 UiC 

| After  hunting  flic  Indian  village?  Hancocfk 
I ntv^nd  to  Fort  Dodge,  where  he  met  a 
fiH'ie f s of  Mm  Kiowa  and  Arapahoe 
( tribes.  ThvY  nil  talked  peace  and  asked  for 
';  presents,  f rom  Fort  Dodge  IJancoek  msndied 
j io  Fort  Lamed,  where  he  held  a I'owml  with 
| Sa-tnndi,  the  wnr  chief  of  the  lytowu  tribe,. 
j SMn^tt'h  Mfk  Viy  the  finest  vpecimen  of  lb- 


>U%  donr;  t*nd  copy*  the  sight,  If  any  par-  } Mhtuhem.  . wntitB  »n  honest  agent. " 

titular  jtfimrtv  t!c$E&  nor  cf  errme  to  tho  smalclF-  ] He  the**  proceeded  to  tell  whnt  an  excellent 
with •fiiffndebf  energy  t th&  f*:«ses$of-  of  her  bike.:  ; friend  Ka-fim-ti  of  Hm  white  mam  »ud 
bta  Whip,  to  ett^Onrag^  her  renewed  * *boWed  hmv  rnueh  hencTpence  wm»  tlmrtwnr. 

S&.  stare  wa* .yrfr  nmre  qHo^il : • fhd  j Thw  talk  im}«<A>>Td  Urmcmk raid  Smith  ftt- 
vrfcuhtw,  and  .yet  *be  d :»ev.  eompbrni?.  all  ! vonddy  that  they  fob  impelled,  to  do  something 

*b«e  dretdgary  ? and  1 hfcv*  ihem  ; fm  *o  good  an  indinr,  Jluficn? k cave  him  a 

armed  nuh  ride  tuid  rev.>nv^,  riding  m^rt ~ i rbjutf.  with  all  the  imignui  of  the  rank  of  fi  ll- 
ifii4?hion  on  n *orrr  bmsir  ke^jdng  ai  a very  re-  • ^ur~^ku»v^  eA  .Stated  Army.  adding 

behind  tWr  bird*.  ? iiisfcto  u/raUi<»*  grMivlty^pbixued  mftitaryhjaf 

#:i'  f€taemfier  the  Extrema  afcjdfcry  of  siJk  wh,  tbe^  t«V kcu* 

<Hhk  to-etfm  a trade  ».m  ?irruy  officer.  Tfn  <d  vsfeefu  ga-tan-ti  secured  rations,  w*  vi  lev 
ifidi^n  $nbb  into  Em  Dndge  and  saw  (he  leffe  0>ht'r  ibVn^4  thai  diake  glad  (jUebem  of  an  In- 
♦d  tub  officer  ; ami,  like  omry  others,  wiu»  greats  I dian.  . •'  ; ? . 

Iy  Ipb^ttod.  The  foiWtng  day  })*  cams  <Hty>  UAnwk  whs  -disposed  to  t?dnk  wl|  of  B»- 
no-  |fosf|  with  a ./•  ••  i v tu.i  vtiiuws,  and  ft  quart-  tatHiu  and  ^'esoKed.  to  rriakr.  an  exnmple  of  his 
fjfjt  of  oihnr  arercimndi^r,  imdtidiMl  in  s%ho>h  r . - h it  Mioald  prore  tb«t  JsVfmv-M  5^*«* 

a fcu  canioe  . Ail  of.  inis  thFimttan  would  r*nJy  iulhiing  to  gain  rimet"  said  lie,  s‘  no  tumil 
give  for  the  wlme  xrian^  squa^.  Whw  he  hnye  tlm  s«tisfxrtum  wf  having ^ givbu  hiiu  till 
found  that  no  tmde  could  be  ma<U  ft  store  be  o^;edT  fthd  r;f  having  treiuorl  him  with  the 
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utmost  kindness.  There  are  neither  soldiers 
nor  other  white  men  near  the  range  of  the  Ki- 
owas,  so  that  they  can  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  complain  of.” 

The  ranchmen  and  others  conversant  with 
Indians  were  certain  that  Sa-tan-ti  was  only 
endeavoring  to  gain  time,  and  this  proved  to 
be  the  case  ; for  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
June  Sa-tan-ti,  dressed  in  the  good  clothes  that 
he  had  received*  at  the  Council,  made  a raid  on 
Fort  Dodge,  and  stampeded  nearly  every  ani- 
mal that  belonged  to  the  post.  He  had  the  po- 
liteness, however,  to  raise  his  plumed  hat  to 
the  garrison  of  the  fort,  though  he  discourte- 
ously shook  his  coat-tails  at  them  as  he  rode 
away  with  the  captured  stoek.  There  is  more 
Indian  in  this  performance  of  Sa-tan-ti’s  than 
one  would  at  first  imagine.  ' Sa-tan-ti  went  off, 
after  the  Council  at  Fort  Larned,  boasting  that 
“he  had  out-talked  the  big  white  chief,  and 
the  white  chief  had  the  first  talk  too.  Sa-tan- 
ti  goes  to  his  village  to  have  a dance  now.” 

From  Fort  Larned  Hancock  marched  north 
to  Fort  Hays,  where  he  found  Custer  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  rations  and  forage,  which 
should  have  been  ready  for  him  weeks  before. 
Hancock  remained  but  two  days  at  Fort  Hays ; 
then  started  east  with  the  battery  that  had 
formed  a portion  of  the  expedition.  During 
tho  greater  part  of  the  month  of  May,  Smith 
and  Custer  waited  for  the  promised  rations. 
The  men  were  suffering  from  scurvy  to  an  ex- 
tent that  was  positively  frightful.  The  officers, 
one  and  all,  depleted  their  purses  to  procure 
from  sutlers  and  others  the  anti-scorbutic  food 
for  which  the  soldiers  were  suffering.  Buffalo 
hunts  were  organized,  and  every  possible  exer- 
tion made  to  secure  for  the  soldiers  a beneficial 
change  of  rations. 

Meantime  the  men  were  deserting  to  the 
number  of  fifty  a month,  and  despite  all  the 
efforts  made  to  overtake  them,  they  escaped 
with  their  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements. 
There  seems  but  one  way  of  accounting  for 
this  persistent  desertion.  Many  of  the  men 
had  enlisted  under  assumed  names,  and  gone 
out  on  the  Plains  just  to  see  the  country,  pur- 
posing, no  doubt,  to  take  advantage  of  any 
chance  that  might  appear  to  afford  them  a bet- 
tering of  condition.  They  were  perfectly  aware 
that  the  extent  of  the  punishment  which  could 
be  inflicted,  in  the  event  of  capture,  would  be 
six  months  in  the  guard-house,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability not  even  that.  In  less  than  one  year 
the  Seventh  Cavalry  has  lost  by  desertion  near- 
ly eight  hundred  men.  Some  of  these  men 
were  killed  by  the  Indians,  a number  escaped 
south  to  Council  Grove,  where  they  joined  the 
bands  of  desperadoes  which  infest  that  region ; 
others  are  now  among  the  mines  of  Colorado ; 
and  a few  are  busy  among  the  breaks  of  the 
Platte,  cutting  ties  for  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

By  the  last  of  May  the  grass  had  become 
well  grown  in  every  place  except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Fort  Hays.  Accounts  of 


Indian  depredations  wore  brought  in  continu- 
ally from  the  stage  ranches  along  the  Smoky 
Hill.  Some  of  these  reports  were  based  on 
facts;  others  were  the  stories  of  frightened 
ranchmen,  after  the  following  style : 

One  afternoon  a man  came  galloping  into 
camp,  with  the  story  that  there  were  more  than 
two  hundred  Indians  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Lookout  Station ; a wagon  proceeding  to- 
ward Downer’s  Station,  with  an  escort  of  five 
men,  had  barely  escaped  capture  by  them.  He 
had  gone  out  immediately  to  make  sure  of  the 
number  of  Indians,  and,  if  possible,  to  determ- 
ine to  which  tribe  they  belonged.  He  was  sat- 
isfied that  they  were  Cheyennes,  and  numbered 
about  four  or  five  hundred.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  it,  as  he  had  been  within  sixty 
yards  of  the  Indians,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  captured  by  them.  I will  menyon  here 
that  distance  on  the  Plains  is  very  deceptive, 
but  tiardly  to  the  extent  the  investigation  of 
this  individual’s  story  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose. 

Custer  determined  to  make  a night  attack  on 
these  Indians,  and  at  sunset  left  camp  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  troopers.  About  mid- 
night thq  command  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Lookout  Station.  Custer  and  one  or  two  of 
the  scouts  rode  up  to  the  stockade  occupied  by 
the  few  soldiers  who  composed  the  garrison  of 
the  station.  The  men  were  all  on  the  alert, 
but  those  who  had  seen  the  Indians  w'ere  not 
discoverable.  The  General  then  went  to  a 
cave  which  was  occupied  by  the  stage  men  and 
carpenters  who  were  rebuilding  the  station. 
Here  he  found  a social  game  of  44  draw  poker” 
going  on. 

“ Have  you  seen  any  Indians  near  this  place  ?” 
asked  the  General. 

4 4 What’s  that,  stranger  ? I raise  that  blind,  ” 
quoth  one  of  the  gamesters. 

44  Indians  ? I chip  two  better.  Dang  me  ef 
I know,”  remarked  another.  44  I’m  a rar  hos  ef 
I kere.” 

It  wfas  too  evident  that  there  was  no  valuable 
information  to  be  obtained  here,  so  the  General 
withdrew.  A moment  after  one  of  the  poker 
players  remarked, 

44  Fellers,  did  yer  ever  see  4 Wild  Bill  ?’  That 
was  the  chap ; purty  boy,  wasn’t  he  ? Looked 
as  ef  he  wanted  a hand  in,  didn’t  he  though  ?” 

A man  was  found  who  had  seen  what  he  took 
to  be  Indians.  Then  one  of  the  men  who  had 
been  with  the  wagon  was  discovered.  A care- 
ful examination  of  the  ground  where  the  In- 
dians had  been  seen  showed  that  it  had  been 
lately  traversed  by  a herd  of  buffalo.  The 
night  ride  had  been  for  nothing. 

On  the  first  of  J une  General  Custer  left  the 
camp  at  Fort  Hays  with  about  three  hundred 
men  and  a train  of  twenty  wagons.  The  plan 
of  campaign,  as  then  proposed,  was  to  move 
north  to  Fort  MTherson,  thence  up  the  south 
bank  of  tho  Platte  River  to  Fort  Sedgwick* 
where  rations,  forage,  and  a few  fresh  horses 
were  to  be  obtained  before  starting  southward 
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tv  Fort  Wallace,  on  t hv  Smoky  Hill.  If  hem*  rhui  an  Indian  can  :nt«J  Uj )cati*  the  t«rc  nil  the 
cun>hlmsi  certain  that  there  were  conrid.cra.hJe-  fiad  i\u>A  he  PccUm.  Thi*.  is  .not  the  rmiv  thing 
bodies  the  of  of  whiehtlie . ftutibn  complains  iu  the  ties  true-' 

ihfc  Republican  Buer,  there  seemM  tv  be  no  rich*  «f  <tu>  b>w  »i tm*  on  tt»«  P&titisv  There  are 
doubt  i)mt  they  could  he  found  during  tfte  ni*inei'ou»  cotu>Tt^vood  grovAs,  which,  for  years, 
&m /Sedgwick  and  Wallace.  Have  been  used  by  families  or  hand*,  of  Indiana 
The  flia,rcii  from Fort  Hays'  to  Fort  MTher-  a*  the  Inst  iv*mjg -pUtee  >>f  thfcir  dead.  If  k 
sem  w&vmndo  triec  one  of  the  wosr  iftier&tmg.  run  in  rhe  grotiDE  s-Uaded  .hy  the  fine  did  grave, 
yajni^'  of  tho  riains*.  The  country  T^bmken  hut  among  the  bptndur*  of  the  tree*  that  the 
info  Muff*  and  cafioicv  never  Hat  and  utmiter-  Indian  deposits  hi;,  dead.  The  b»»dv  i*  cover- 
a*  to  W the  general  $uppo$ifion  »>f  ed  with  differrYit ivinpmogs,  -.the  first  usuaUv  a 
putmm  mi  familiar  with  the  physical  geography  blanket,  and  the  la.sr  a mat  made  of  small  wil- 
rif  that  pftrtieular  section  of  <mr  country.  The  luWa. 

baukvofthe Ift.tfe  #trfc4*ta  ;fr*  fringed  with  if&fa  When  the  cdntm<*..t>»;iiro-  lei’ far . the  supt&rof 

of  *U  description^,  a sit  rtud  walnut,  hying  as  wf*o(l  needud  at  thediHhreufGi’Vernmejft  posts 
plenty  hfi  the  cotton- wood.  iS#s  wjfej  alnuid-  the  contractor , *tui  his  meu  repair  fcVsoiup  fti- 
ant,  arid  fortrisfo-d  a eohrinttal  and  rutUCih-ne^iitu}  ^ vermld^-identvd  gnm*,  and  pfoctwd  to  cut  afo! 
supply  offoeHS  Oo  lira  SaJirrn  htfufodie  wood  to  the  fo\%  Jjris  n^i 

Hiver  « ♦•/rnij>'gv«>uiTd  discovered  that  had  i if&E;  jir«  Indian?.  object  faying  kml  peyt 

been  iudhwrxs.,  I%»m  fhyr  i Sfcfcd  ^tdu‘te  b> attack  the  w&ti  who  gre 

aninlver  of  elk  feting  wEiyh  wore  strewn  ahoui ...  In  tjPvde  rtrm  *.f  dear  hitriai-pbcu^-  Tnk 
one  might  have  thmigh r Hmt  th>  Indians  had  k:  rh&*  rwt ily  iml  to  \hc  !ndi;»us  that  li,u 

done  liulc  else  fhati  kill  and  «iut  elk.  dnnug  ' vome  under  my  ohsen^atiim,  gho  bn  fh^,  jl,cr»> 
their  -?f».»jo'iM:ri.'-jri  fh&i  pbee;  ■ fare' ^ inany  pftliiatiug  drcmiihUnctV;  in  yiuny 

At.  -tmie  little. distance  from  line  village  »ite, , iaxtAbecfi  the  nv»r»d  Used  tor  Cm\  at  Uovern- 
,vai  mx  a projinnent  knoll*  sve  discovered  a small  merit  post*  U only  to  he  obtained  at  u 4kstAitce 
It  ^ais  evidently  iW  lonfe  wring- . i of  fifty  ?v  m tv  tnilcs  from  the  fen,  uhd  oyr*n 
jdsuce  Indian  t itA  in vesti^tiou.  pr^msd  then  the  supply  it  lixuited . ••; 

very  rijiyresUng.  . The  scaffold  was  const niemd  Jiluring  the  m^rrii  from  the  Saline  Hirer  to 
uf  fnmd  <npHngs,  tlic<  hiviv  wn^  jdAcod  the  Port  M'Phemm  the  conmiand  was  canvjreOl  for 
top  where  it  was  carefully  d>ver*d  froin  tha  one  night  rut  groimd  tlmt  wuis  !#i(t>s‘eqnentlv  dw- 
«eather  with  the  canvas  cjwer  of  n lyaptured  covtue<l  to  be  perfomte«i  with  the  boles*  ef  rav- 
wagon.  The  Indians  had.  left  with  the  body  ! tle^nnles,  Tjt^^htlter-fenff  were  just  pitched 
w\iax  they  consider  the  neoe^try  outfit;  toy  a ; when  Hie  mokes  made  their  Appeaifim:t\  Th« 
trip  it*  the  **  Hnjrpy  Uunrifi^ Timdnd,’v‘  #uaU  as  soldiers  yjuVck^  ailvdrk  with  sahro^t  and 
arm?,.  ^mrnoniiio% looil,  and  clothing  4 hand • , sticks.  As  tliia  U pup  ^>jtnate^WoryH  X pilfer 
some  partlcdv^  a tmmher  of  Citrc-lully-hraided  not  to  mention  the  number  mttlers  tlmt  w ere 
''ianats  and  u smuh  portion  of  the  mdp  of  s'ome  ' placed  '/tors  tie  tymluil.  My  rent  ixurrpiiniony 
mardieteti  white  woman.  The  white  im»n'*  Major.  Elliot, ..murdered  fire  ruir.le* 

eu>&}-n%  seemed  pj  have  been  highly  valued,  simkes  in  the  vicinity  al  our  tout;  hm  viH*- 
for  several  artides  rvf  his  wearitig  appttTei  were  , nriYch  the  Major  vw  catere-r  ttf  riur  me^/it;" 
found  with  the  hodv.  J was  ih  a measure  his-  duly  to  secure  ell  rite. 
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the  discovery.  No  one  of  the  party  who  saw 
the  Lieutenant  that  morning,  m he  came  into 
tent  to  announce  .the  fact,  will  ever  forget  the 
expression  which  decorated  his  ordinarily  ge- 
nial phiz.  He  did  not  say  d , but  his  whole 

countenance  expressed  it. 

“ Gentlemen/”  he  remarked,  “ the  ‘ dog-rob- 
bers* have  gutted  our  mess-chest.  The  white 
sugar,  nutmegs,  and  lemons  are  gone 

The  situation  required  an  explanation,  when 
information  was  gained  that  44  dog-robber”  was 
the  name,  bv  w hich  the  soldier  designated  the 
cooks  and  detailed  soldiers  who  were  the  occu- 
pants of  the  second  table  of  tin  officers'  mess. 

During  the  march  northward  the  distance 
traveled  each  day  w ould  not  exceed  an  average 
of  twentv-three  miles.  No  Indian  trail  of  suf- 
ficient Freshness  to  follow  was  discovered  until 
the  command  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Repub- 
lican River,  tmd  then  the  trail  indicated  too 
small  a body  of  Indians  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  pursue,  ns  it  was  evident  that  the  burses  of 
the  pursuing  party  w ould  be  worn  out  in  n futile 
endeavor  to  overtake  the  well-mounted  scouting 
parties  that  had  made  the  trails 

On  the  morning  that  the  command  crossed 
the  Republican  u war-party  of  thirty  or  forty 
Indians  was  discovered  about  two  miles  distant 
from  ns.  Two  companies  were  pent  after  them. 
The  Indians  moved  off  across  a small  creek  that 
flowed  through  deeply-cut  banks.  In  crossing 
this,  or  rather  in  clambering  up  the  sleep  banks 
after  the  stream  was  crossed,  a considerable 
number  of  men  and  horses  fell  back  into  the 
water.  Before  a crossing  could  be  effected  the 


With  the  exception  of  ours  there  was  not  a 
mess  in  camp  that  afternoon  that  did  not  enjoy 
broiled  or  fried  rattlesnake.  “Schleswig-Hol- 
stein" could  not  be  brought  to  cook  (lie  snakes, 
so  we  dined  out.  About  eleven  o’clock  that 
night  the  occupants  of  our  tent  were  startled 
by  an  energetic  yell  from  the  region  of  the 
cook’s  tent.  Wc  rushed  otxt  and  met  our  Teu- 
ton. Words  came  faster  than  ideas,  but  we 
gathered  from  the  jangle  that  a snake  had  got 
into  his  tent  and  tried  to  make  a hole  of  his 
month.  The  affair  was  too  ludicrous  to  re- 
frain from  laughter.  The  Major  rushed  into 
the  cook’s  tent,  and  found  a large  snake  rattling 
away  m if  he  were  a?  badly  frightened  as  the 
cook  had  been.  The  snake  was  killed,  and 
broiled  for  breakfast.  “Schleswig"  took  re- 
venge on  the  bones,  which  be  prohounecd  4 4 so 
tsm  gout  as  de  eel " From  that  time  there 
was  not  a more  energetic  shake-hunter  in  camp 
than  our  44  dog-robber’*  “ Schleswig. n 

The  mention  of  w dog-robber"  brings  to  mind 
a scene  that  occurred  in  oar  tent  while  wc  were 
encamped  on  Walnut  Creek.  We  had  laid  in 
a store  of  provisions  of  different  descriptions, 
and  were  well  satisfied  that  so  long  as  we  re- 
tained possession  of  the  mess-chest  containing 
them  w'e  should  not  suffer  for  lack  of  food  • but 
in  this  instance  we  reckoned  without  our  key, 
for  the  derailed  men.  who  were  employed  as 
orderlies,  took  advantage  of  a dark  night  to  de- 
sert. They  carried  with  them  our  entire  stock 
of  provisions,  as  well  as  four  of  the  best  horses 
that  belonged  to  the  command.  Lieutenant 
Brewster,  at  that  time  one  of  our  mess,  made 
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Indian*  we'f e fair & LTport  a ek>so  «?. snmims- 
tioti  of  the  u^d  it  was  akcertakioil  that  the  I nr 
titans  were  tnotahted  »>o  stage -ho r$c$,  end  this 
alone  mifo.tdpnf  ia  make  the  nbaodotmieiit 
Cff'tfie>  ^arr'ail  fhf:  wisest  flmrso  to  piiwMgt 
The  ft  o r ses  w h < c ft  nr  £ » &ed  hy  the  CHerUnil 
&t&g*  Cmnj^nfey  to  hike  the ir  eoaeftes  over 
tfv?  Tlaimi  are,  os  A general  thine,  the  best  that 
cak'  he  secured*  On  the  Stuoky  Hall  routW  the 
45TO  wonh.  shout  two  hundred  \u\d 
tkiy  drdlar*  oadf  They  ere  sdeded  1»y  very 
knowing  h*>rse men,  .and t when  raptured  by  the 
tTjdbn»%  flre  conkiil^r^tl  groat  pmtfs. 

the  Republicai*  and  Tittle  rivers 
r*  ^rer»t  number  of  unteltfpes  were  k illed,  end 
nsfcrty  vflhe  young  Vmo*  raptured.  These  were 
•pfiVUy  tamed,  ami  benime'  ifte  favorite  pel;.*1  of 
ifya  Severe  I jo venife ^ 

held  n?  c&pfitja*,  hut  th%;^0^63  W%  )**• 
liiSrtught  fo  ihe  seme  •kttnv;  oi  >o< auiaidy  that 
the  titlfc • ;i!/teh»]*e*  avnoctf 

A;»  rhe  comixiJuK  otanbed  ; tftu  of  tin1  freaky 
or  blhdV  of  the  kfLtr te  x nr  h?^#4v  vhlfcy 

though  whfeil  the  rivrr  lldvr«  >ve  saw  :j  largo 
tram  of  wagons  movxnpr  hastily  snifo  ^rnil.  It 
m*r  0,-vident  ftmi  rhe  buihvlmoto^  took  thg  ^f.v- 
airy lot  Indians,  and  a making  pV^pA- 

nafions  ftvr  a fight.  ■ . ’ *,  1 : v)p  . 

The  ii*m  mdvemexit  was  of  tlie 


QSg  I 


I : . |J))|H||j| 

she  Platte  id  iVl’l-hewm,  vilien*  min<w  ^ V,  Limes 

arid  forego  were  secrired^  then  the  tnareli  wiks 

confiiweA  tweJnv  .’mites’  f miller  up  the  jrivef  to  4 brave*,”  . OteiiMbH  the  visit  \vc^:  fd?  !ho-}*yfv 
a.  euirr^v-grormd  \tmr  fork  Mormw>  nirteb; j pose  of  having  a talk,  Liu  in  mdiiy  fo  uftfaiii; 
A He-lUl ul. , showed  rations,  'mtorinrttion,  ami*  if  py$**lbfe>  amrnmd: 
that  the  Indian®  had  beet*  at  work.  -Crave fldn.  Pa vvnet>  Killer  said  that  tire  i^j'chnr.k 
after  grave  was  ;{*&?iett.  Some  had  a rude  . were  had  Indian* ; he  war?  tired  of.thimii  and 
with  a «hri|ile  in^rYiptrepr^^  tin  known  would  be  gliid  v<  Otfhej'a  filler  wdtfld  lot  htro 
M«n  by  iniHuns". and  rhe  date  - htd  more  bring  bin  Ned  to  vft:  <‘f?m|Hjgrd\.ind  nefk  i*? 
fr^juemly  tbe  simple  uioit^d it  df  fttrfh  near  an  fork,,  m ^Uitr,  they  m igjt t he  fed  a rfd  enutifed  t*> 
stbsihlT/riiid  rnnch  were  all  that  told  the  fain-  of  keop  away  from  the  f’heyenn^.-s  iloiil  v?wy  yv'ere 
1I16:  po^f'  xnonals  who  'hail  .ventured  to  nmke  a .wliiptmd  and  ,?«f-  petiee  again.  He  uxmnm. 
btiiTi.:  oe  ?lu‘  ‘Matos.  u>  Ibjmfe  'iVlierfc  Cdfctnr  woniii  go  next,  hai  hitl- 

Wlule  in  i^mp  near  dftek  Morrow^  Cen^  ed  10  disnovex-i 
*ry*  Cnsver  Wa.i  sidled  by  I'a wnee-dCi He rs  u 8h  While  the  talk,  was  j^fifii^  on  s*  Linfe  'BiT).M 
Vox  chief,  who  hrunght  with  him  five  or  six  one  nf  the  pet  antclojH.s,  ws-s  making  o eurc-fi?! 

ui vertigo  lion  of  the  bead -w  ork  mt  t)m  rhiihing 
of  i he  Andisns.  dividing  hie  tdtemion  oe tween 
them  aimi  a pail  oC  water  which,  for  the  re- 

e ,frei»lrmerit  of  tho  thirsty,  was  plneed  )n  the 

th\  Of  the  fUtih  The  tamene^  nf  the  antelope 

when  tt^r  siaw  the  liiUe  iOilow  auaek  one  of 
the  dogs  i|mt  i;nn^|iiin  ihe^jont  tiitdi*  usiom 

. i^pivtfc'd  with  .u  gener^ns 
jdv  ptrjmfemg 

to  hriog ^ Idslhrntj  ,t>> yw^irl*  ;A1 

situ,  umt  n>  remain  there  ptuiw fully  nnii)  the 
trouble  i«iiV  the  Cheyehn^  fihtmJd  eeti^e. 

’p/  d^yfoUrnym g ^nernf Sheiiiian  ^rnveil 
Ifc  iyN  ifodlnf id  about  the  intentions  of  Taw- 
• ti^e- ^xpnyske^  ■ ■ fe elfef  t lint  then? 

■ wttv'w  relmijce  to  be  jdaics^d  on  wlmt  he  Inul 
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Pawnee  -Killer — also  remarked  that  “their 
hearts  were  good.”  Then  all  of  them  request- 
ed that  Custer  would  give  them  “ sug”  (sugar), 
coffee,  and  some  ammunition,  none  of  which 
they  received,  however. 

Returning  to  camp,  Custer  had  the  “ gener- 
al" sounded,  and  in  twenty  minutes  was  moving 
off  after  the  Indians.  The  chase  was  soon  found 
to  be  useless,  and  the  command  returned  to  its 
lately-abandoned  location. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  return  a small  party 
of  Indians  were  discovered  on  the  bluffs  near. 
Captain  Louis  Hamilton  was  ordered  to  take 
twenty  men  and  pursue  them.  After  a chase 
of  nearly  eight  miles  the  band  of  ten  or  fifteen 
Indians  suddenly  increased  to  nearly  three  hun- 
dred. Theso  in  a few  moments  completely  sur- 
rounded Hamilton's  little  party,  who,  however, 
succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Indians  and  in  hold- 
ing their  ground.  The  skirmish  lasted  over  an 
hour.  The  Indians  rode  rapidly  about  the  par- 
ty, yelling  and  shooting,  but  doing  no  other 
damage  except  killing  one  horse.  The  loss  to 
the  Indians  was  three  killed  and  several  wound- 
ed. Hamilton  succeeded  in  bringing  his  men 
into  camp  in  safety. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  wagon- 
train,  under  the  escort  of  Lieutenant  Robbins, 
was  attacked  while  on  the  return  from  Fort 
Wallace  to  the  camp  on  the  Republican.  The 
attacking  party  was  composed  of  Cheyennes 
and  Sioux,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred.  The  manner  in  which  Robbins  hand- 
led his  little  force  against  this  large  body  of 
Indians  was  admirable.  Lieutenant  Cook, 
Acting  Commissary,  had  charge  of  the  wag- 
ons, and  kept  them  moving  forward  in  double 
column.  The  horses  of  the  cavalrymen  were 
placed  between  the  wagons,  and  were  thus  in  a 
great  measure  sheltered  from  arrows  and  bul- 
lets. The  fight  was  kept  up  for  nearly  fifteen 
miles,  when  Robbins  had  nearly  reached  the 
two  companies  of  Captains  West  and  Myers, 
which  Custer  had  sent  to  meet  the  train,  fear- 
ing that  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  it. 

We  afterward  learned  that  on  the  same 
morning  a hard  fight  took  place  near  Fort 
Wallace  by  a company  of  the  Seventh  Caval- 
ry, under  Captain  Barnitz.  On  this  occasion 
the  Indians  abandoned  their  old  stjje  of  circle- 
fighting, formed  in  line,  and  charged  after  the 
manner  of  a squadron  of  cavalry.  This  made 
the  fighting  despenfte,  it  being  mostly  hand  to 
hand.  In  this  fight  some  of  the  bravest  and 
most  efficient  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  were  killed,  and  their  bodies 
mutilated  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  When 
an  Indian  was  shot  off  his  pony,  two  red-skins 
Vould  ride  their  ponies  up  to  him,  pick  up  the 
body,  and  carry  it  to  a place  of  safety.  Those 
who  were  in  the  fight  state  that  they  never  saw 
6uch  excellent  riding  as  the  Indians  exhibited 
on  this  occasion. 

On  the  27th  Major  Elliot  returned  from 
Fort  Sedgwick,  having  made  his  trip  of  over 
two  hundred  miles  in  safety.  Lieutenant  Rob- 


bins came  into  camp  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  also  the  companies  of  West  and  Myers. 

It  was  amusing  to  listen  to  the  accounts  which 
the  men  had  to  give  each  other.  Daring  the 
past  few  days  they  had  all  seen  service  of  some 
kind,  and  each  bad  his  experience  to  relate. 

The  different  yelps  of  the  Indians  were  imi- 
tated, and  all  the  newly-learned  characteristics 
were  canvassed,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  ac- 
counted for.  When  the  men  mounted  at  the 
“ water-call,  ” some  were  seen  to  mount  from 
the  right-hand  side,  Indian  fashion ; others  to 
i get  on  their  horses*  backs  by  catching  hold  of 
the  animals’  tails  and  giving  a spring — also  an 
Indian  fashion.  There  was  not  a trooper  in 
camp  who  had  not  made  an  effort  to  ride  be- 
neath his  horse  instead  of  above  him. 

Will  Comstock,  the  scout  and  guide  who  had 
accompanied  Lieutenant  Robbins,  had  seen  what 
he  termed  “Indian  letters” — characters  cut  in 
the  bark  of  trees.  These  he  declared  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Indians  had  moved  to  the  west, 
and  camped  somewhere  on  the  head  of  Beaver 
Creek. 

Will  Comstock  deserves  more  than  a passing 
notice,  for  he  was  the  “character*’  of  the  ex- 
pedition. No  Indian  was  ever  half  so  super- 
stitious as  Will.  He  had  his  “ medicine”  horse, 
“medicine”  field-glass,  “medicine” every  thing, 
in  fact.  Even  Will’s  evil-looking  dog  was  “med- 
icine, ” and  had  a “ medicine”  collar.  If  he  had 
bad  luck  his  “ medicine”  was  bad,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  change  the  condition  of 
things.  While  on  the  Platte  Comstock  saw  a 
locomotive  for  the  first  time,  His  surprise  was 
inexpressible. 

“Good  medicine!  good  medicine!”  shouted 
Will.  “ Look ! look  at  the  tu-te !” 

llie  telegraph  wires  which  stretch  along  the  $ 
valley  of  the  Platte  hum  and  sing  like  the  strings 
of  a large  JEolian  harp  as  the  wind  sweeps 
across  them.  Will  hears  the  sound,  and  avers 
directly  that  the  wires  are  talking  “ medicine.” 

If,  during  the  march,  Will  arrives  first  on  the 
hank  of  a stream  he  locates  himself  in  the  most 
favorable  spot,  and  indulges  in  a monody.  This 
he  decteres  to  be  the  best  kind  of  “medicine.” 

Yet,  for  all  this,  Wrill  Comstock  is  fearlessly 
brave.  He  is  quiet  and  unassuming  in  man- 
ner, small  in  size,  and  compact  in  proportion. 

He  is  one  of  the  best  riders  on  the  Plains,  with 
which  he  is  probably  more  familiar  than  any 
other  white  man  who  roves  over  them.  Learn- 
ing one  day  that  there  were  buffalo  in  Central 
Park,  he  came  to  me  to  know  whether  there 
were  any  good  buffalo-horses  in  New  York; 
“for,”  said  he,  “when  I come  to  New  York, 
you  and  I will  have  to  run  them  buffalo  in  the 
Park,  sure.” 

It  must  seem  strange  that  the  Indians  so 
seldom  molest  the  telegraph-wires,  which,  bear 
our  messages  across  the  Plains  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  is  another  case  of  “medicine.”  Shortly 
after  the  wires  were  erected  the  attaches  of  the 
Telegraph  Company  invited  a number  of  In- 
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diun  -uy  irmet  a*  acertein  point, bvA  Wf  hv  of  interest  ja  mention  the  laet  t&u 
tbinsce  to  ot»t'  pauv  east  and  the  other  the  Indian*  have  mariy  very  excellent  reme^fe- 

When  tb ej  ‘-shfi*  icparuted  Uy  nearly  s for  the  xutious  di«fcct*e$  to  which  flesh  is-  heir, 
hundred  w^re  permuted  to  dictate  These  are  generally  applied  by  cue  squaws, 

me^i ge*?  which  yvere  has fted  from  one  part v If  they  foil  th&  sick  India#  la  turned  over  to 
to  the  #tJnsf,  ‘JVo  d^ys  Buhsequemi?  the  the  fc>  medicine  •men1  ? >£10.  • yroteeed  to  kSH  or 
chiefs  *r>ot;\  nud  compared  notes,  ^tatniiilly  com  thw  patient  as*  qui^ly  afv.po^iJile.  Sorn# 

1 Uev  were  ^tauashed*  and  expressed  itfcfc  of  their  method  of  xrmtwg  a n&se  may  he 

rheihsefm  ^oft^nc^od  that  it  wat*  the  >•  Gtmt  formed  when  it is  known  that ^ an  Indiam  ^o^Vr- 
t?pir*f’sir  talk  which  the  wire*  did.  At  all  .&&  with  a mte.  thioiif,  ims  had  his  palate  px/. 
event?  it  wa»  derided  that  it  would  be  &x\\  ,tu- ' fmeted  vrirh  tvphVrpf  hidUnytnhuhfe  handled  hy 
avoid  meddling  will*  the  tde^miph  wife*/  au  expert  medicine  uum.  NanirnHy  *hp.  j»*~\ 

As  if  to  strengthen  thin  opinion  an  afwif  00  UX'Vt  died,  but:  i\mi  U ’m\*.  evident  maUnz. 
ytirred  *000  after,  wlmdi  Tn»de  (r  w^  hiedri  that  could  have  >#vcd >m/yy  u>f  :,i&e..  im*d?c.i *vt.-  ir.nw 
there  was  a potent  something:  $k)*  ^nder  whc^w  ££*#  h^  foi  tWlUi^t' 

the  -.iron,  string.  A yuimg  SiOnx  lpdmb  de-  limiting  f ot;  *ii firciip^«a  ‘ 

lerniirred  to  4»nw  tIoo  he-  had  no  fmr.'h  iu-  the  in  the  tr»b<?. 

Great  Spirit  W coifnwvtrt.m  with  Mo*  wires*  «o  he  The  ^counting  coup/'  that  tin  Indian  al  way* 
•set  to  work  •vhs?  hi?;  LxJrhet  to  cot  down  one  does  when  lie  loo:  tiroes  is.  next  Ur^lping,  4 he 
of  the  t^in^fnph  - phfe,  A <&***$  ihntftd  t;ty  j tbing  tn  him  tbof  *Sa#  & tn:~ 

•storm  \vu«  goi  ng  on  at  n distance  ; a charge  id  coroplUdxed.  If  a pony  »p  captured,  or  a votgorr, 
electricity  being  tak<»«>  hp  by  the  wire*  was  -;>t;  in  fact  any  thing  hut  a hun\>ui  being.  v so h 
passed  m.  flic*  pule  which  the  Indian  was  cat  ImUuti  present  ut.  the  capture  is  cu>t  ronu.in  on 

ting,  which  resulted  in  the  instant  death  of  the  til  he  has  hi  rack  the  object  a blow  with  his  whip.. 
Indian:  For  a long  time  thereafter  the  tele-  bor,  or  *he  emt  of  t'he  iunat.  “ It  ji*t>ke>  therv 
^rapitdine  was  not  molested.  hearts  fctrohg/'  they  say,  • m*d  ih«t  m very  gogd 

. While • r^jiarking  .dn  this  itine»li:citmn  fqr  the  ifiiltnn, w 

. When  on  enernv  is  slain  n number  ot  fhc  In- 

t ^ ^ i bod  vV/ii'ifo-'  tfi-ah.  »Vps  ‘^4V‘^ - 

,.  .?/  • .ii/j*  v ^ 

' ,,y  v »:•■•'  ' • ’VpiViZ  ^dd.-hi  divupd  "rR  W.  *3/ ’. 

• ■ ’ ■-•■  - -'•  In- 

sj?  fl  . ! ■ ^v:*^SS^y  ■ ■-■  : 

* »rdi Jt><4ph 

•>.  t >■  * jt -a  fty#  ‘ 

yuy/  the  h>*dyv  VitS:- 


t&yftw  t/i 
.Uvwy  hnd 
' igr  u ttt^ufi 

f hic.(¥t4*««ati  w 


/rtb-J  rftHms. 


rmr,  <uie>4TT^  ^our 


m C.O  gle 


a suunm.  ok  the  puuns. 


bat:  this  h not  cm*  f(\:q  newly  the  vi^e.  Thv 
arrow  i>  tiAugerOoSy  aiuj  death  frv- 
*,pR>wSy  rasuk*  front  a *ligh#  wound  hy  tUvni. 
T^re-kw  unary  ditfei^i,uietiioAif'  by 

flm  ijtojjans:  to  jwbon their  Rkuh^iukt' 

fcmm  M frequently  but  i:4  -4^1  litiiiriy 
•ijb  ifa&i  a*  trben  rhehead  nf the-  ktiipfa-  k poison- 
The  wound  r,vk  fa  iUc<e  .nr- 


:m\  % iih  mwu 
n^Y  i^  ^uiL’h  lik#  ifiat  to  wlarh  sTtrgeopv  are  { 
expfrs*:<r*T  flip 

Tin*  $&tf.  in  AVhuh  mi*  »>ro.hV* .at#  pr.tty$r#$  is  J 
n\:\\iU‘  The  liter  of  o »ter  or  ;™Kk.p.>  :>•  k?pt  • 
liu  ^»ihe  ixioi&t  place  m>tj  I |t  . ^f  * 

. into  this  the  iron  fu?*.d  of  the 
& ' ihtjtxi,  and  k srUaJj 

i$SAk#0< vp : the:  rtrn.ty,  thou  e«?*b 

fully  tlffevjy  is  r*suty  fir  ti*&  i . to! 

have  **«*h  a h»rv<i  tjmi  had  received  <*  $%35i  : 

’ Vtyuiw.J  ifosm  am»**Sir  The  Ammiii 

died  ip  a my  ^jyt limy* mlfanyqi  iJm  greawxst  j 

iflwy*  i 

: fmBmiOmve  h simple  frtid 


Tbteir  i&tjak  of -he  life  hereafter  present  some  ' *wmp.  ^ fe  fad  just  ffavf  the  <:*.>hu-d  k>Mp$ 
•‘triJiivfe cmnebkn(v\?  with  those  -j 'C ■wittevAwn:..  **?‘*l,fa  Imv*  lu«  Uut4-'  The)  dal  oopaul  (lehv-v 
Tlnv  Indiao  fa>*  hkt  Ttfiadiw^  or  furppy  hunting  #Vf*  ikfe  >tyittti*rttJ4ffcu 

.t^rauprl,  tend  hi*  Inbmpi.  .tlm  afafcle  of.ta»l  *jur-  v&,  ir<f4tiervitivi<  svha *Aw . thV4rtrAdute>,ri < 

•*S  i/w  fVo^utnry*  Hi*  * .m-aii-auf'  sr*  *»  jvn  f rivliAu  H^hr, 

wwi arc  B-ihfe  {fa  U*anym^d  thAta  ^rtdd  ; x\ heC^ArU ^ ^tjh  relfereno^' or.»  the 
n^.'.orti.  ’in  rlik  waHil,  iWrd^rpctrly  n warrior^  * h*tU-Lr^ed  Itidhni'v  ilxHt  &kk :$**  l»e  bumd  with 
wilhimtuie  Jam  td  a ^tvorAtilv  iot^uiatt  & tbi'  >vkniets*'  f^hifkn  Befit  wtU  l»e 

ilippy  ljUiitfiTtg  Umaad  ; Kut  hu  fmisir  he;  tlire  - jsr>r»*  of -.Client' 1 

kil  tw  go«Ml  ^htte4  Hnd  receive  it  proper  audit  at 
Uk  hurtvi^  to  tfftjibto  liini  to  maha  ^ rr^pefftabia 
npp^wHucfc  whep  hi?  haa^eif  at  the 

§Ar/j. ' \ / Vr‘^V  V , , 'i  .: 

B Italkj;  hir  ;-ta?p  he  hag  ffrtte 

eluhre  m vdddui  ife  Jt*tp©h flu  f6  tbit 

J^ppf  Uprifihg  flmuaiL;  ;.He  woyh|  riuher  be 
hMMikil  iu*Vk  Umn  (re  lar«^  Uvr/u»  dip  liitw 
h?  tbe.  ahaiie  Ibkl 
k&*  W-  hhpesirau 'd  iu  a pl/iee 
a*:  jPpf^tjiry,  £t  rp  ;bti  IgejirPRiJiy'  • shp-. 

tltat  ih  ><'fdpiitg  th«  ihdidu  rcmovi^  Ail 
eav^tng.  of  kthe  fckfdi.  ait  whieti  tmr 
gnu**?,  : -T)>k  hr  ecfitdeAuii  <;,  fur,  ttsuikijy „ the' 

Y*it\ki\\  C({'  4hp  ♦fCn'p  n?ah/v  ifd  >p>es  «x&^ed 

}W*  j it  ,d  urnre  t er.  ( le  n *HV  takes  aiord, 

do»*.  kvt  a k \vh«n  iIia  yietinj 
H»..wfy'U;  «f  iW ^iu  di^orafih^ 
or  A phir  of 

^fi.'  why-  'ih$  itp/Affuik  lutye  «idi  »ia.  .H  v^r^tan  to 
Aj^jhkik  iiegco  tniop^. » hw&n&  or*  the 
irliTeh  the  'darker  bay e for  taking 
ibftif  bAit , t)hc  M>Alp  Avlit  inf-bt  with  fieorJ v aa  i 
Vat  ^ix V I.—KO.  2 13;—  £ 
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Bill  Bent  by  a Cheyenne  squaw.  Charley  was 
well  brought  up,  and  received  a good  education  j 
at  the  academy  in  St.  Louis.  Shortly  after  the  j 
Sand  Creek  affair  he  joined  the  “ Dog-Soldier 
band”  of  Cheyenne  Indians,  with  which  he  has 
ever  since  continued  to  roam.  He  makes  oc- 
casional visits  to  traders’  camps,  but  does  not 
care  to  frequent  Government  posts,  as  there  are 
too  many  crimes  laid  at  his  door  to  make  such 
localities  entirely  safe  for  him.  The  last  visit 
that  he  paid  to  his  father’s  ranch  on  the  Purg- 
atory River  was  not  of  the  most  peaceful  char- 
acter. The  Colonel  tells  the  story : 

“ My  daughter  saw  something  that  looked 
like  an  Indian's  head  sticking  up  over  the  bank 
of  the  main  irrigating  ditch,  through  which 
the  water  ran  past  the  house.  She  went  out 
to  look  at  the  object,  and  discovered  Charley. 
She  told  him  to  stay  there  until  she  went  to  the 
house  and  got  him  some  clothes.  He  said 
4 No,’  that  he  was  after  the  old  man,  meaning 
me.  I was  off  in  New  Mexico  at  the  time,  and 
she  told  him  so,  and  asked  the  durn’d  scoun- 
drel to  come  to  the  house.  ‘No,’  he  said ; ‘I 
only  wanted  the  old  man,’  and,  uncocking  his 
rifle,  he  went  off.  That’s  the  last  that  we’ve 
seen  of  him.” 

Charley  Bent  speaks  English  perfectly,  and 
is  quite  intelligent ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  is  one  of  the  worst  Indians  on  the  Plains. 

From  the  camp  at-  the  forks  of  the  Republi- 
can, Custer  marched  his  command  up  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and 
from  thence  south  to  the  Platte,  which  he 
struck  at  Riverside  Station,  forty  miles  west  of 
Fort  Sedgwick,  from  which  place  he  learned 
by  telegraph  that  orders  had  been  sent  out  to  j 
him  from  Sherman,  and  that  these  orders  had 
been  intrusted  to  Lieutenant  Kidder,  who  #ith 
an  escort  of  ten  men  had  started  out  to  deliv- 
er them.  Copies  of  the  orders  were,  however, 
transmitted  to  Custer.  The  new  instructions 
directed  that  he  should  proceed  direct  to  Fort 
Wallace,  where  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
meet  Hancock.  The  fact  that  Lieutenant  Kid- 
der had  not  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  com- 
mand occasioned  very  considerable  uneasiness 
in  the  minds  of  the  officers  ; for  it  seemed  cer- 
tain that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  him. 

The  stay  of  a single  day  on  the  banks  of  the 
Platte  River  cost  the  command  a loss  of  thirty- 
five  men  by  desertion.*  This  out  of  a force 
numbering  less  than  three  hundred  men  was  a 
serious  misfortune.  Halting^  at  noon  to  graze 
the  animals,  ten  more  men  attempted  to  de- 
sert— five  mounted,  and  five  dismounted.  Cus- 
ter ordered  Major  Elliot  and  one  or  two  offi- 
cers to  pursue  the  deserters,  and  shoot  them 
if  any  resistance  was  offered  to  being  captured. 
As  Major  Elliot  rode  up  to  one  of  the  men  on 
foot  he  was  met  by  a lowered  carbine.  The 
Major  shot  the  man  down  and  continued  the 
pursuit.  Two  more  of  the  deserters  were  wound- 
ed before  their  capture  could  be  finally  effected. 
The  five  mounted  men  escaped.  During  the 
afternoon  march  it  was  discovered  that  a gen- 


eral dmente  had  been  arranged  by  the  men  to 
take  place  that  night.  As  it  did  not  occur,  it 
was  evident  that  the  summary  measures  of  the 
afternoon  had  a salutary  effect.  For  days  aft- 
er this  there  were  no  more  desertions  in  the 
Seventh  Cavalry. 

The  morning  following  the  command  reached 
the  “prickly  pear  country by  some  this  por- 
tion of  the  Plains  is  called  the  “ Cactus  Coun- 
try.” As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  Plains 
seemed  as  if  covered  with  a most  gorgeously- 
colored  tapestry  carpet  of  the  most  brilliant 
crimson  and  yellow.  Mile  after  mile  the  col- 
umn marched  through  this  strange  scene,  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye,  but  dreadfully  uncomfortable 
to  the  feelings.  The  dogs  wrere  placed  in  the 
wagons,  out  of  which  they  persisted  in  jump- 
ing ; then  they  went  howling  along  the  column, 
pricked  at  every  step  by  the  sharp  thorns.  For 
two  days'  march  we  moved  through  this  sharp 
country.  Once  out  of  it,  I do  not  think  that 
there  was  a man  in  the  entire  command  that 
would  have  willingly  gone  through  it  again. 

Chief  Creek,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Repub- 
lican, was  reached  and  crossed  at  a point  fifty 
miles  west  of  the  forks  near  which  the  com- 
mand had  camped  for  so  long  a time.  Two 
days  more,  and  the  wagon  trail — made  at  the 
time  of  Lieutenant  Robbins’s  trip  to  Fort  Wal- 
lace— was  struck.  Here,  too,  was  discovered 
the  trail  of  Kidder’s  party.  They  had  mistak- 
en the  Fort  Wallace  trail  for  the  rout  taken  by 
the  command.  On  the  following  day  the  bod- 
ies of  Lieutenant  Kidder  and  his  party  were 
found,  but  in  such  a mutilated  condition  that 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  body  of  the 
Lieutenant  from  those  of  the  men.  One  thing 
was  evident : they  had  been  killed  almost  with- 
out a fight.  Why  this  should  have  been  the 
case  was  impossible  to  understand.  The  par- 
ty numbered  twelve  in  all.  They  had  each  a 
Spencer  carbine  and  a hundred  rounds  of  am- 
munition, two  revolvers  and  a liberal  supply  of 
cartridges.  The  only  account  of  the  affair 
that  can  ever  be  known  we  gathered  by  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  trails.  From  these  we 
learned  that  the  party  was  moving  at  a walk 
along  a high  “divide”  about  a mile  distant  from 
Beaver  Creek.  When  they  first  discovered  the 
Indians  Kidder  left  this  “ divide”  at  once,  and 
at  a gallop  made  for  the  basin,  where  he  was 
surrounded  and  forced  to  fight  at  a disadvan- 
tage. 

The  Indians  had  attacked  in  two  parties, 
numbering  something  over  a hundred  each. 
But  very  few  shots  could  have  been  fired  by 
Kidder’s  party  wdth  their  carbines,  as  there 
were  not  more  than  ten  or  a dozen  cartridge 
shells  to  be  found.  They  may  have  used  their 
revolvers,  but  there  was  every  reasop  to  believe 
that  they  had  been  overpowered  by  the  Indians 
on  the  first  attack.  From  appearances  one  or 
more  of  the  men  had  met  death  by  torture. 

One  of  the  bodies  w-e  recognized  as  that  of 
Red-Bead,  a friendly  Sioux,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  party  as  guide.  The  body  had  been 
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\0U*  n w^rfj  perfectly  protected,  but  ftp  uttnekifiig 
party  Waft  exposed  tivKrr  from  hit  dieeeTiwbR. 

Hear  Ihctucr-  Station  a >'H{n1!  party  of  the 
escort,  which  had  lingered  n tow  miles  in  the 
ren r.  were  attacked  by  a large  l and  of  Indians. 
Two  of  the  men  were  killed,  bur  the  remainder 
reached  the  command  in  safety. 

The  Indian  campaign  was  over,  and  at  Hac- 
ker, an  individual  clad  in  ragged  buckskins  took 
the  cars  for  the  East.  It  was  the  Special  Art- 
ist leaving  the  Plains  after  a hdNfcback  ride 
of  yearly  three  thousand  miles.  A pence  has 
lately  been  made  with  the  Indians.  This  they 
will  keep  through  the  winter.  If  when  the 
grass  is  come  again,  they  are  not  out  on  the 
war-path  it  will  be  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  nil  previous  experience. 

The  Indians  feel  that  they  are  rich  when  at. 
war  and  poor  while  at  peace;  naturally  they 
prefer  war;  that  is,  when  they  can  have  it,  as 
they  invariably  do,  entirely  in  their  own  way — 
war  when  there  is  good  grass  for  I heir  ponies 
to  Subsist  on,  and  pence  when  there  is  none. 
Riches  and  glory  are  the  Indian's  sure,  means 
of  reaching  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground,  These 
are  nowhere  to  be  secured  so  easily  us  on  the 
war-path  against  the  whites. 

There  are  many  old  chiefs  w ho  prefer  peace, 
hut  the  young  men  are  invariably  for  w ar.  The 
chiefs  can  not  control  the  “bucks,”  who  take 
the  war-path  a*  naturally  as  the  quail  does  the 
hushes  or  the  young  ducks  the  sedge. 

I have  yet  to  meet  the  frontiersman  who  does 
not  prefer  peace  with  ihe  Indians  to  war;  and 
it  is  due  these  hardv  men  to  say  that  few  can 
realize  the  outrages  thar  they  suffer  at  the  hatid> 
of  the  red-skin  before  they  reach  the  trusty  rith* 
that  hangs  in  the  antlers  over  the  mud  fire-plae»* 
of  the  ranch,  which  is  their  home  only  so  long  as 
they  are  suffered  by  the  Indians  to  occupy  ir. 


wealped,  but  the  hair  trophy  had  not  been  car- 
ried off — a fact  that  made  it  certain  that  the 
attacking  Indians  had  been  Sioux — probably 
Pawnee -Killer  and  his  band.  Indians  will 
*ca!p  one  of  their  own  tribe  who  is  found  with 
an  enemy,  but  the  scalp  is  invariably  left  near 
the  body.  The  remains  were  buried  by  Cus- 
ter's command.  Then  the  column  moved  on, 
reaching  Fort  Wallace  cm  the  evening  of  the 
day  following.  The  garrison  of  the  fort  had 
fought  two  fights  with  the  Indians,  in  both  of 
winch  they  had  lost  a few'  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown. 

The  Smoky  Hill  stage-route  might  be  con- 
sidered as  closed,  there  having  been  no  coaches 
through  tor  a number  of  days.  Indians  were 
known  to  be  in  great  numbers  along  the  entire 
route.  General  Custer  determined  to  rest  the 
command  for  a few  days,  when  he  wonid  take 
a sufficient  escort  and  push  through  to  Fort 
Hays.  This  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  along  the  route.  On 
the  evening  of  July  15  he  left  Fort  Wallace 
with  an  escort  of  seventy-five  picked  men  and 
horsey,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ham- 
ilton. With  these  he  marched  rapidly,  nnd 
reached  Fort  Hay#*  more  than  a hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant,  in  a little  less  than  three 
day?’  lime. 

At  every  station  along  the  route  we  received 
intelligence  of  Indians;  sometimes  they  had 
been  seen  in  large  bands,  somerimes  in  small. 
They  had  made  but  few  attacks,  as  they  seem 
«»d  anxious  to  avoid  too  close  proximity  to  the 
mud  Monitors  that  had  been  constructed  for 
the  defense  of  the  ranches  used  as  stations. 
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THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM: 

A L OYE  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.’.’ 


CHAPTER  IY. 

IT  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  when  that  event 
happens,  the  most  vital  in  human  life — the 
first  meeting  of  two  persons  who  are  to  influ- 
ence one  another’s  character  and  destinies  in 
the  closest  manner,  for  good  or  ill,  happiness  or 
misery,  nay,  even  for  virtue  or  crime — the  sky 
does  not  fall,  no  ominous  signs  appear  in  the 
outside  world  ; nay,  the  parties  concerned,  poor 
puppets  as  they  are,  or  seem  to  be,  are  usually 
quite  unconscious  of  what  has  befallen  them, 
and  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  just  as  composedly  as 
ever. 

Thus  the  two  Misses  Kenderdine,  after  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  two*  Stedmans  over  the  gate, 
went  calmly  on  their  usual  stroll  along  the 
cliffs,  discussing  in  feminine  fashion  their  new 
acquaintances,  and  speculating  about  them 
with  an  indifference  that  was  perfectly  sincere ; 
for  though  these  schoolmistresses  were  young 
enough  to  have  the  natural  lot  and  future  of 
womanhood  running  a good  deal  in  their  heads, 
especially  at  holiday  time,  when  they  had  no 
more  serious  business  in  hand,  and  Letty’s  con- 
tinual “difficulties”  always  kept  the  subject 
alive,  still  they  were  neither  of  them  silly 
school-girls,  in.  love  with  every  man  they  met, 
or  fancying  every  man  in  love  with  them. 
Letty,  perhaps,  had  a slight  tendency  in  the 
latter  direction,  which  her  experience  rather 
justified  than  not ; but  Edna  was  free  from  all 
such  folly,  or  only  regarded  the  question  of  love 
and  matrimony  in  its  relation  to  her  sister. 

So  they  discussed  freely  and  openly  the  two 
young  men. 

Edna  had  been  most  interested  in  the  invalid, 
as  was  natural ; her  heart  warmed  toward  every 
kind  of  suffering ; while  her  sister  had  chiefly 
noticed  the  big  healthy-looking  brother,  who 
was  evidently  “a  man  with  no  nonsense  about 
him,”  by  which  Letty  meant  no  sentiment; 
for  she  who  had  been  haunted  by  sentimental 
swains,  poets  addressing  verses  to  her,  and  art- 
ists imploring  to  sketch  her  portrait,  disliked 
sentiment  above  all  things. 

“ Besides,  this  doctor  does  really  seem  a gen- 
tleman, in  spite  of  his  shabby,  coat.  He  might 
be  spruced  up  into  a very  good-looking  fellow 
if  he  had  somebody  to  see  after  him.  You  are 
quite  sure  he  is  not  married,  Edna?  And 
where  did  you  say  he  lived  ? I wonder  if  it  is 
in  a respectable  street,  and  what  sort  of  a prac- 
tice he  has  got.” 

“ Letty,”  cried  Edna,  turning  sharply  round, 
half  amused,  half  angry,  “you  are  not  surely 
going  to — ” 

“No,  you  foolish  child;  not  being  quite  a 
simpleton.  I am  not  surely  going  to — to  marry 
him — your  friend  with  the  shabby  coat.  Nor 


even  to  let  him  fall  in  love  with  me,  if  I can 
help  it.  But  if  he  does,  you  can’t  blame  me. 
It’s  all  my  unfortunate  appearance.” 

Edna  attempted  no  reply — where  was  the  use 
of  it?  Indeed  she  shrank  back  into  total  si- 
lence, as  was  her  habit  when  the  sense  of  pain- 
ful incongruity  between  herself  and  her  sister, 
their  thoughts,  motives,  and  actions,  rose  up 
more  strongly  than  usual.  She  wished  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  falling  in  love — os  Letty 
put  it — or  that  Letty  would  fall  in  love  honestly 
and  sincerely,  once  for  all,  with  some  good  man 
— she  began  not  to  care  much  who  it  was,  if  he 
were  only  good — marry  him  and  have  done  with 
it.  These  perpetual  “ little  affairs”  of  her  sis- 
ter’s could  not  go  on  forever.  Edna  was  rather 
weary  of  them;  and  wished,  more  earnestly 
than  she  liked  to  express,  that  she  could  see 
Letty  “ settled” — fairly  sheltered  under  the  wing 
of  a worthy  husband  who  would  at  once  rule 
her  and  love  her — pet  her  and  take  care  of  her ; 
for  indeed  she  needed  taking  care  of  more  than 
most  women  of  si x-and- twenty.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Stedman  might  be  the  very  sort  of  man  to  d# 
this.  He  looked  like  it.  There  was  a stead- 
fast honesty  of  purpose  in  his  eyes,  and  a firm- 
ness about  his  mouth,  which  seemed  to  imply 
sterling  worth.  But,  though  a good  man,  his 
expression  was  not  exactly  that  of  an  amiable 
man ; and  Letty  was  a person  likely  to  try  a 
husband’s  temper  considerably  at  times.  Be- 
sides, what  if  ije  were  poor?  Indeed  the  fact 
seemed  self-evident.  A poor  man — as  she  said 
herself,  and  Edna  confessed  the  truth  of  this — 
would  never  do  for  Letty  Kenderdine. 

Edna’s  thoughts  had  galloped  on  thus  far  in 
a perfect  steeple-chase  of  fancy,  when  she  sud- 
denly pulled  up,  reflecting  how  exceedingly 
ridiculous  it  was.  She  almost  despised  herself 
for  speculating  thus  on  so  slender  a foundation, 
or  no  foundation  at  all,  and  bent  her  whole  at- 
tention to  the  outer  world. 

Every  thing  was  so  beautiful  in  the  still  even- 
ing— the  sea  as  calm  as  the  sky,  and  the  cliff- 
swallows  skimming  airily  between  both.  Even 
Letty,  whose  thoughts  there  is  no  need  to  fol- 
low, for  she  never  thought  much  or  long  about 
any  thing,  noticed  them,  and  called  them  “ pret- 
ty little  things;”  while  Edna,  who  had  a great 
love  for  birds,  watched  them  with  a curious  ten- 
derness— the  creatures  that  came  so  far  from 
over  the  waters — guided  unerringly — to  make 
their  nests  here ; as  (Edna  still  firmly  believed 
in  her  deepest  heart,  though  her  twelvemonths’ 
life  with  Letty  had  somew'hat  shaken  the  out- 
works of  that  girlish  faith)  Heaven  guides  all 
true  lovers  that  are  to  be  husband  and  wife — 
leads  them  from  farthest  corners  of  the  world, 
through  storm  and  trial,  danger  and  death,  to 
their  own  appointed  home  in  one  another’s  arms. 
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So  she  left  her  sister’s  lot — her  own  she  never 
thought  of — in  wiser  hands  than  hers ; trusting 
that  He  who  mated  the  swallows  and  brought 
them  hither  from  across  the  seas,  and  made 
them  so  content  and  happy,  hovering  about  in 
the  spring  twilight,  would,  in  time  bring  Letty  a 
good  husband,  and  relieve  her  sisterly  heart 
from  the  only  real  care  it  'had — the  unknown 
future  of  this  beautiful,  half  foolish,  half  world- 
ly-wise woman,  who,  though  her  very  flesh  and 
blood,  was  so  unlike  herself  that  it  puzzled  Edna 
daily  more  and  more  both  to  understand  her 
and  to  guide  her. 

The  two  sisters  went  back  to  their  dull  lodg- 
ings, which,  in  common  with  all  lodgings,  looked 
especially  dull  and  unhome-like  at  this  hour. 
They  sat  down  to  their  innocent  milk  supper,  and 
the  one  glass  of  wine  which  Letty  still  indulged 
in,  as  a last  relic  of  invalidism,  though  saying 
each  day  she  would  give  it  up.  And  then  they 
settled  themselves  to  sewing,  at  least  Edna  did, 
Letty  declaring  she  never  could  sew  with  the 
poor  light  of  two  mould  candles.  She  amused 
herself  with  lying  on  the  sofa  and  talking,  or 
chatting,  the  sort  of  desultory  chat  which  peo- 
ple who  live  together  naturally  fall  into — it  is 
only  strangers  who  maintain  “conversation.” 
Besides,  Letty’s  talk  was  never  conversation ; 
it  rarely  rose  beyond  ordinary  facts  or  person- 
alities ; generally  of  a trivial  kind.  Clytie-like 
though  her  lips  were,  they  did  not  drop  pearls 
and  diamonds;  but  then  they  never  dropped 
toads  and  adders.  She  was  exceedingly  good- 
natured,  and  never  said  sharp  or  unkind  things 
of  any  body ; in  this  having  the  advantage  of 
Edna,  who  sometimes  felt  sorely  tempted  to  be 
severe  and  satirical,  then  blamed  herself,  and 
took  refuge  in  mild  generalities,  as  now. 

The  two  brothers  would  have  been  more 
amused  than  flattered  had  they  known  that  on 
this  momentous  evening  of  their  first  rencontre 
with  the  two  young  ladies,  which  meeting  had 
conveyed  to  both  an  impression  of  undefined 
pleasantness,  as  the  society  of  all  good  women 
ought  to  give  to  every  good  man,  their  fair  neigh- 
bors’ conversation  was,  from  the  time  of  re-en- 
tering the  house,  strictly  on  the  subject  of  clothes 

“Alas!”  Letty  broke  out,  almost  as  soon  as 
supper  was  over,  declaring  the  matter  had  been 
on  her  mind  all  day — the  spring  weather  was 
coming  on  fast,  and  they  had  only  their  winter 
garments  with  them,  and  no  possibility  of  get- 
ting more. 

“ For  we  can’t  buy  every  thing  new,  and  our 
last  summer’s  things  are  locked  up  at  home; 
and  besides,  I almost  forget  what  we  have.” 

“Nothing  very  much,  I fear.” 

“We  never  have,”  said  Letty,  in  a melan- 
choly voice.  “ When  I was  in  situations  I was 
obliged  to  dress  well;  but  now?  Just  think, 
Edna,  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  we  have  only 
our  brown  bonnets  and  our  winter  cloaks ; and 
it  will  likely  be  as  hot  as  to-day,  and  the  sun- 
shine will  show  all  their  shabbiness.  It  is  very 
provoking;  nay,  it  is  exceedingly  hard.” 

“It  is  hard,  especially  for  you,  Letty.” 


And  Edna  glanced  at  her  beautiful  sister, 
upon  whom  any  thing  looked  well ; yet  whose 
beauty  would  have  borne  the  most  magnificent 
setting  off  that  wealth  could  furnish.  How 
splendid  she  would  have  looked  in  silks,  laces, 
and  jewels — the  prizes  that  in  all  ages  there 
have  been  found  women  ready  to  sell  their 
souls  for!  Was  Letty  one  of  these?  Edna 
could  not  believe  it.  Yet  she  knew  well  that 
dress,  and  the  lack  of  it,  was  a much  severer 
trial  to  her  sister  than  to  herself— that  Letty 
actually  suffered,  mentally  and  morally,  from 
a worn-out  shawl  or  an  old-fashioned  bonnet, 
while  as  to  herself,  so  long  as  she  was  neat  and 
clean,  and  had  colors  matching — no  blues  and 
greens,  pinks  and  scarlets,  which  poverty  com- 
pelled to  be  Worn  together — it  did  not  material- 
ly affect  her  happiness  whether  she  had  on  a silk 
dress  or  a cotton  one. 

This  catastrophe  of  the  winter-bonnets  was 
annoying;  but  it  was  a small  annoyance — not 
worth  fretting  about  when  they  had  so  many 
more  important  cares,  and  many  a blessing  like- 
wise. Her  mind,  which  had  been  wandering 
alternately  back  to  the  house  and  the  school  to 
which  in  a short  time  they  must  return,  and 
dwelling  on  a few  pleasant  fancies  left  by  the 
evening  walk,  felt  suddenly  dragged  down  into 
the  narrow  ways  of  ordinary  life — made  nar- 
rower than  they  need  to  be  by  this  hopeless  way 
of  looking  at  them.  She  did  not  like  it,  for 
monotonous  and  commonplace  a9  her  life  had 
been — ever  since  she  w as  twelve  years  old — first 
school  life,  then  governess  life  in  a dull  country 
city  family,  there  was  in  this  young  schoolmis- 
tress’s soul  a something  which  alw'ays  felt  like  a 
little  bird  that  would  stretch  its  wings,  feeling 
sure  there  must  be  a wide  empyrean  waiting 
for  it  somewhere.  In  her  long  pauses  ovei^her 
needle-work  this  little  bird  usually  sat  pluming 
its  feathers  and  singing  to  itself,  till  some  chance 
word  of  Letty’s  silenced  it — as  was  wisest  and 
best.  For  Letty  would  not  have  understood 
the  little  bird  at  all. 

Edna  fastened  its  cage-door,  and  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  things. 

* “Yes,  as  you  say,  it  is  hard,  but  be  patient 
this  one  Sunday,  and  before  the  next  I will  see 
what  can  be  done.  Suppose  I take  the  coach 
to  Ryde,  and  choose  two  plain  straw  bonnets 
and  trim  them  myself — with  green  perhaps. 
You  always  look  so  well  in  green.  Theh  we 
should  be  quite  respectable  while  here,  and 
they  would  last  us  as  second-best  all  sum- 
mer.” 

Letty  brightened  up  amazingly.  “ That  is  a 
capital  thought,  Edna.  You  are  the  very  clev- 
erest girl ! I always  said,  and  I wdll  say  it,  a 
great  deal  cleverer  than  I am,  if  the  men  could 
only  find  it  out.” 

“They  never  will,  and  I don’t  want  them,” 
said  Edna,  laughing.  “ And  now  let  us  come 
to  bed,  for  it  is  quite  time.” 

As  the  sisters  passed  up  stairs,  both  cast  a 
glance  on  the  shut  parlor-door  opposite,  behind 
which  was  complete  silence,  as  usual  of  even- 
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ings.  The  brothers  did  not  seem  to  have  such 
long  tongues  an  the  sisters. 

u I wonder  how  they  contrive  to  amuse  them- 
Selves,  these  two  young  fellows/’  said  Letty, 
yawning.  **  I hope  they  arc  not  as  dull  us  we 
are  sometimes. *’ 

“Men  never  art?  dull,  1 suppose/’  replied 
Edna,  in  her  glorious  maiden  ignorance.  1 4 They 
have  always  something  to  do,  and  that  alone 
makes  people  cheerful,  Besides,  they  don’t 
dwell  on  trivial  things  as  we  do;  their  minds 
art*  larger  and  clearer-— at  least,  the  best  of  them 
must  he  so,”  she  corrected  herself,  reflecting 
that  she  was  speaking  more  out  of  her  ideal 
than  her  actual  experience  of  the  race.  And 
with  a feeling  of  weariness  at  the  smallness  into 
which  her  daily  gossip  with  Letty  sometimes 
degenerated,  Edna  thought  she  would  really 
like,  just  tor  a change,  to  have  a good,  sensible 
talk,  with  ft  man.  She  wondered  what  those 
two  men  down  stair*  talked  about,  when  they 
were  alone,  and  whether  their  chief  conversa- 
tion, corresponding  with  that  in  the  next  parlor, 
was  on  the  subject  of  clothe**  And  the  idea 
of  Dr.  Stednmn  discussing  the  shape  of  his  new 


hat,  or  Mr.  Stedman  becoming  confidential  with 
hi*  brother  on  the  question  of  coats  and  trow - 
sers,  proved  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  that  Edna 
burst  into  one  of  her  hearty  fit*  of  laughter— 
her  first  since  Lefty  was  ill — which  did  her  so 
much  good  that  she  was  sound  asleep  in  five 
minutes. 

And  w hat  of  the  two  men.  fated  to  influence, 
and  be  influenced  by,  these  two  young  women, 
in  the  wav  that  human  lives  do  act  and  react 
upon  one  another,  in  a manner  so  mysterious 
that  all  precautions  often  seem  idle — all  plan* 
vain  — all  determinations  null  and  void  — and 
yet  we  still  go  on  working,  planning,  and  re- 
Solving — deliberately  laying  out  the  pattern  of 
our  own  and  others’  future,  of  w'hich  we  can 
neither  forecast,  nor  control,  nor,  alas!  recall, 
one  single  day. 

They  did  not  talk  over  their  neighbors ; it  h 
not  man’s  way,  or  not  the  way  of  such  men  as, 
with  all  their  faults,  these  two  Stedmans  were — 
honest  young  fellows,  from  w'hom  neither  sio  nor 
folly  had  nibbed  off  the  bloom  of  their  youth,  or 
led  them  to  think  and  talk  of  women  as,  God 
forgive  them ! men  sometimes  do — men,  who 
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were  born  of  women,  who  once  hung  as  inno- 
cent babies  at  some  woman’s  breast. 

They  came  indoors.  Julius  with  evident  re- 
luctance. * 

“ Why  didn’t  you  give  me  another  turn  on 
the  clilf,  Will?  I wanted  two  or  three  more 
minutes  to  study  that  head.” 

“ Miss  Kenderdine’s  ?” 

44  Isn’t  it  grand,  now  ? Bring  me  my  sketch- 
book, and  I'll  have  ft  try  at  the  profile.  Finest 
profile  I ever  saw.  It  might  be  useful  some  day, 
when  I get  well.” 

* u You’ll  be  well  sooner  than  you  think,  old 


boy.” 

And  that  was  literally  all  which  passed  con- 
cerning the  two  sisters. 

The  brothers  spent*their  usual  silent  evening, 
Julius  drawing  and  William  immersed  in  a heap 
o£  medical  literature  which  lay  on  a table  in  the 
corner,  into  which  he  plunged  at  every  possible 
opportunity.  For  he  knew  that  time  was  money 
to  him,  in  these  early  days  when  he  had  more 
leisure  than  fees ; and  besides,  he  had  a genu-  | 
ine  love  of  acquiring  knowledge,  all  the  stron- 
ger, perhaps,  that  he  was  of  too  cautious,  mod- 
est, and  self-distrustful  a temperament  to  strike 
out  brilliant  ideas  of  his  own.  But  he  had  the 
faculty,  perhaps  safer  for  ultimate  success,  of  j 
acquiring  and  assimilating  the  ideas  of  other 
men.  And  consequently  he  had  a keen  delight 
in  what  is  called  “hard  reading.” 

His  liead,  as  lie  bent  it  over  the  chaotic  mass 
of  books,  had  a finer  expression  than  its  ordi- 
nary one,  which  wras  a little  heavy,  arid  some-  j 
times  a little  cross.  But  both  these  expressions 
originated  in  a sort  of  undeveloped  look  he  had, 
as  if  in  him  the  j»erceptive  and  the  practical  had 
been  well  cultivated,  while  the  fancy  lay  dor- 
mant. A strong  contrast  to  that  sweet,  sensi- 
tive, poetic  head  of  his  brother’s,  w'here  the 
balance  lay  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction. 
Any  superficial  observer  would  have  wondered 
how  they  got  on  together  at  all,  except  for  the 
patent  fact  that  people  sometimes  fit  into  one  an- 
other precisely  because  they  differ,  when  the  dif- 
ference is  only  difference  and  not  contrariety. 

44  There ! I think  I’ve  got  it  at  last !” 

44  Got  what?”  said  the  doctor,  rousing  him- 
self and  rubbing  his  fingers  through  his  short 
curly  locks  till  they  stood  out  all  roupd  his  head 
like  a chevanx-de-frise. 

44  That  profile,  of  course.  Come  over  and  tell 
me  if  you  think  it  like.  Pretty  well,  I think,  for 
a study  done  from  memory.  I must  get  her  to 
sit  to  me.  Will,  couldn't  you  manage  it  some- 
how? Couldn’t  you  cultivate  their  acquaint- 
ance ?” 

44 1 ? Nonsense ! I never  knew  what  to  say 
to  women.” 

44  Then  how,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  do  you 
mean  to  make  yourself  into  a London  physi- 
cian ? If  a doctor  can’t  be  sweet  to  women  he 
never  earns  even  salt  to  his  porridge.” 

44  As  probably  I never  may.  And  then  I’ll 
keep  on  being  a poor  hospital  doctor,  or  doing 
a large  practice  gratis,  as  I do  now.” 


“More’s  the  pity.” 

44  Not  at  all.  It  is  practice.  And  it  saves 
one  from  rusting  to  death,  or  eating  one’s  heart 
out  in  disappointment  before  the  good  time 
comes,  as  I suppose  it  will  come  some  time. 
And  now  give  me  your  sketch  to  look  at.” 

He  examined  it,  minutely,  deliberately  rather 
than  enthusiastically,  taking  exception  to  cer- 
tain points  of  feature  both  in  it  and  the  origin- 
al, but  on  the  whole  very  laudatory  of  both. 

Still,  Julius  put  up  the  port- folio  half  dissat- 
isfied. 

“You  are  so  confoundly  cool  about  things. 
Why,  Will,  it’s  the  finest  subject  I ever  had. 
A perfectly  correct  face.  Not  a feature  out  of 
its  place,  and  the  coloring  glorious.  What  a 
blessing  to  have  such  a model  always  at  hand ! 
I could  understand  Raffaclle  s carrying  off  the 
Fornarina,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  marrying  his 
beautiful  Lucrezia,  if  only  for  convenience.” 

“You  scape-grace, ” cried  the  elder  brother, 
laughing.  “If  1 thought  you  were  going  to 
make  a fool  of  yourself — ” 

“No,  no;  my  fool-days  are  done.  I’m  no- 
thing bnfc  an  artist  now.  Don’t  make  a mock 
of  me,  Will! — a poor,  helpless  fellow  that  can’t 
even  walk  across  a room.” 

44  Yes,  you  could  if  you  tried.  I told  you  so 
yesterday.  Will  you  try  ?” 

Julius  shook  his  head.  “That  was  always 
your  motto — ‘Try!’  You  should  paint  it  on 
your  carriage  when  you  hunt  up  the  Herald’s 
College  to  get  arms  for  your  two-horse  brough- 
am, in  which  you  come  to  visit  me  in  a two-pair 
back  in  Clipstone  Street,  or  Kensal  Green  Cem- 
etery. I don’t  know  which,  and  don’t  much 
care.” 

The  elder  brother  turned  away.  He  was 
used  to  these  sort  of  speeches — hardened  to 
them,  indeed  ; yet  they  could  not  fail  slightly 
to  affect  him  still,  with  the  sort  of  feeling — half 
pity,  half  something  less  tender  than  pity — with 
which  w'e  are  prone  to  regard  weaknesses  that 
we  ourselves  can  only  by  an  effort  comprehend. 

“ Well ! in  the  mean  time,  as  to  your  walk- 
ing. I have  often  told  you,  Julius,  some  of 
your  ailments  are  purely  nervous.  I mean,  not 
exactly  imaginary,”  seeing  that  Julius  winced, 
44  but  in  the  nerves.  And  the  nerves  are  queer 
things,  my  boy : very  much  guided  by  the  will, 
which  is  a queerer  thing  yet.  ” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? That  I could  walk 
if  I tried?” 

“Not  precisely.  But  that  if  you  were  forced 
to  walk — if  some  strong  impulse  came — say  a 
fire  in  the  house,  and  you  were  compelled  to 
escape  for  your  life — you  would  find  you  could 
do  it.  At  least  that  is  my  opinion.” 

“Opinions  are  free,  of  course.  I wish  for 
your  sake  I could  gratify  you,  William.  I would 
not  then  be  detaining  you  here  from  your  prac- 
tice, your  profession,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of 
your  life,  in  waiting  upon  a miserable  fellow 
who  had  much  better  be  in  his  grave.” 

The  quick,  irritable  pride — the  readiness  to 
take  offense  — William  Stedman  was  familiar 
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with  these  vagaries  too.  But  the  next  minute 
they  were  gone,  as  they  always  were.  In  the 
sweet  nature  no  bitterness  ever  lingered  long. 
Julius  held  out  his  hand  to  his  brother  with  a 
childlike  expression  of  penitence. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Will.  You’re  the  best 
old  fellow  alive.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  I’ll 
try  to  walk,  or  at  least  to  stand.” 

“ That’s  right.” 

“Will  it — will  it  be  very  painful?” 

The  doctor  hesitated ; and  as  he  looked  at 
his  brother,  there  came  into  his  face  that  deep 
tenderness — wholly  a man’s  tenderness — which 
none  but  strong  men  ever  feel,  and  rarely  feel 
except  to  women. 

“Painful,  lad?  Yes,  it  may  be  painful.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be,  at  first-.  I wish  I could 
bear  it  for  you.  Which  is  a silly  speech,  be- 
cause I can’t.  Still,  won’t  you  try  ?” 

“ I will — with  somebody  to  help  me.” 

Ay,  that  was  the  key  to  his  whole  nature — 
that  sensitive,  loving,  delicate  nature.  He 
could  do  almost  any  thing,  with  somebody  to 
help  him ; without  that,  nothing. 

The  brother  held  out  a steady  hand;  and 
then  slowly,  shrinkingly,  trembling  all  over  with 
nervous  apprehension,  Julius  tried  to  raise  him- 
self in  his  chair,  and  stand  upon  his  stiff  limbs. 
So  far  he  succeeded ; but  when  he  attempted 
to  move  them,  the  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain, 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  fell  back  white  and 
exhausted. 

“It  won’t  do,  Will;  it  won’t  do.” 

“ Not  this  time.  Wait  a few  minutes,  and 
then — ” 

“Must  I try  again?  Oh,  couldn’t  you  be 
kind  to  me,  and  let  me  rest  ?”  said  the  poor  fal- 
low, piteously. 

“If  I did,  it  would  not  be  real  kindness. 
Let  me  talk  to  you  a little  common-sense — 
you’re  not  an  invalid  now,  nor  a baby  either. 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ?” 

Julius  opened  his  eyes  from  the  sofa  where 
his  brother  had  tenderly  laid  him  down,  and 
saw  Will  sitting  on  the  table  opposite,  playing 
with  a paper-cutter,  but  keenly  observant  all 
the  while. 

“Yes,  I’ll  listen.  But  it  will  be  useless ; you 
can’t  give  me  my  legs  again.  Oh,  Will,  it’s 
easy  for  you  to  speak  — such  a big,  strong, 
healthy  fellow  as  you  are ! And  I was  the  same 
once  or  nearly  so,  till  I threw  my  health  away. 
It’s  too  late  now.” 

“Too  late,  at  twenty-five?  Bosh!  Look 
here,  lad.  As  I told  you  before,  a doctor  has 
a pretty  severe  handful  with  fellows  like  you. 
Her  has  to  fight  against  two  thing* — the  reality 
and  the  imagination.  You  are  ill  enough,  I 
know — at  least,  you  were  when  you  were  down 
with  that  rheumatic  fever.” 

“ By  George,  I was  ill ! Never  suffered  such 
a horrible  pain  in  all  my  life.  Don’t  tell  me 
that  was  fancy.” 

“ No ; but  the  pain  has  left  you  now.  Your 
last  bad  attack  was  the  night  you  came  here. 
I do  not  believe  you  will  have  any  more.  Your 


feet  don’t  swell  now ; your  joints  are  supple ; in 
fact,  your  legs  are  as  sound  as  ray  own.  Yet 
there  you  sit,  and  let  them  stiffen  day  by  day ; 
or  rather,  I’m  such  a fool  as  to  let  you,  because 
I happen  to  be  brother  as  well  as  doctor.  Once 
for  all,  Julius,  do  you  wish  to  be  a cripple  for 
life?” 

“ No.  Oh,  my  God,  no !”  replied  Julius,  with 
a shudder. 

“ Then  try  once  more,  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  you  really  do  lose  the  use  of  your  limbs. 
Walk,  if  only  three  steps,  to  prove  to  yourself 
that  walking  is  possible.” 

Julius  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

“It  is  possible,”  cried  Will,  almost  angry 
with  earnestness.  “ On  my  honor  as  a doctor, 
there  is  no  physical  reason  why  you  should  not 
walk.  I am  sure  of  it.” 

“Of  course  it  is  only  my  ‘fancy,’  which  yon 
are  always  throwing  in  my  teeth.  I suppose  I 
could  jump  up  this  minute  and  run  a hurdle- 
race  across  the  cliff  for  your  amusement.  I 
only  wish  I could,  that’s  all ! If  yon  are  right 
— and  of  course  yon  always  are  right — what  an 
awful  humbug  I muBt  be !” 

“I  never  said  that — I never  thought  it,”  re- 
plied the  elder  brother,  very  patiently — far  more 
patiently  than  his  looks  would  have  given  rea- 
son to  expect.  “You  are  no  humbug:  no 
more  than  was  a certain  patient  of  mine,  who 
fancied  he  could  not  use  his  right  arm ; went 
about  with  it  in  a sling;  won  unlimited  sym- 
pathy ; learned  to  write  with  his  left  hand ; for 
he  was  an  author,  poor  fellow ! ” 

“Ah!  according  to  you,  half  the  ‘poor  fel- 
lows’ in  the  world  are  either  Authors  or  artists.” 

“He  would  come  to  me,”  William  went  on, 
“with  the  saddest  complaints  and  the  most 
hopeless  forebodings  about  his  arm.  Yet  if  I 
got  him  into  an  argument,  and  made  him  for- 
get it,  he  would  slip  it  out  of  the  sling,  and 
clench  and  flourish  it  in  his  own  excitable 
manner;  nay,  I have  seen  him  hammer  it  on 
the  table  as  orators  do.  And  when  I smiled  he 
would  suddenly  recollect  himself,  pull  a pitiful 
face,  and  slip  it  back  into  its  sling  as  helpless 
as  ever.” 

“ The  hypocrite!” 

“ Not  a bit — no  more  a hypocrite  than  yon 
or  I.  He  was  an  exceedingly  honest,  good 
fellow,  but  he  was  afflicted  with  nerves.  He 
had  not  the  sense  to  fight  against  them  man- 
fully at  first,  till  afterward  they  mastered  him. 
He  had  a great  dread  of  pain : his  imagination 
was  so  vivid,  and  he  yielded  to  it  so  entirely, 
that  at  last  he  could  not  distinguish  between 
what  he  felt  and  what  he  feared,  until  his  fan- 
cies became  only  too  sad  realities.” 

“ How  did  he  end  ?”  said  Julius,  roused  out 
of  the  contemplation  of  himself  and  his  own 
sufferings. 

“I  can  not  tell,  for  I lost  sight  of  him.” 

“But  how  do  you  think  he  would  end?” 

William  was  startled  by  the  excessive  earn- 
' estness  of  the  question.  “ I could  not  say — 
j indeed,  I should  hardly  like  to  speculate.  Iu 
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such  cases,  these  delusions  are  generally  only 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  ” 

44  Isn’t  it  a strange  thing,”  said  Julius,  after 
a long  pause,  “ that  we  none  of  us  know,  have 
not  the  dimmest  idea,  how  we  may  end  ? Here 
you  and  I sit,  two  brothers,  brought  up  togeth- 
er, or  nearly  so ; living  together,  with  one  and 
the  same  interest,  and — well,  old  fellow!  with 
a decent  amount  of  what  folk  call  brotherly  love 
— yet  how  shall  we  both  end  ?” 

He  put  his  thin  hand  on  William’s  arm  and 
looked  at  him,  or  rather  looked  beyond  him  into 
vacant  space,  with  that  expression  of  sad  fore- 
boding constantly  seen  in  faces  like  his,  which 
is  at  once  cause  and  effect,  prevision  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

Bat  it  fell  harmlessly  on  the  unsuperstitious 
doctor. 

“ How  shall  we  end  ? I trust,  lad,  as  we  be- 
gan— together.  And  that  is  as  much  as  either 
of  os  knows,  or  ought  to  know.  I don’t  like  to 
look  far  ahead,  myself ; it  does  no  good,  and  is 
often  very  silly.  Come,  we  both  have  preached 
quite  enough,  let  us  practice  a little.  Will  you 
walk  back  to  your  arm-chair  T' 

“ You  are  the  most  obstinate,  determined 
fellow.  I do  think,  if  I were  lying  dead,  you 
would  coolly  walk  in  with  your  galvanic-batteiy 
to  galvanize  me  to  life  again.” 

“Perhaps  I should,  because  I should  never 
believe  you  dead.  Fellows  of  your  tempera- 
ment take  a vast  deal  of  killing.  Besides,  I 
don’t  want  you  to  be  killed.  There’s  a deal  be- 
fore you  yet.  Will  Stedman  can  never  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  but  perhaps  Julius  Stedman 
may.” 

Jnlins  again  shook  his  head,  but  smiled  and 
made  an  effort  to  rise. 

“Give  me  your  hand,  Will.  It’s  just  like 
learning  to  walk  again,  as  if  I were  a baby. 
And  you  did  teach  me  to  walk  then,  yon  know. 
You’ll  have  to  do  it  again  now.” 

“Very  well.  Here  is  a finger;  now  toddle 
away,  and  don’t  be  frightened,  you  old  baby.” 

Julius  tried,  walked  two  or  three  steps  with 
difficulty,  and  many  an  expression  of  suffering, 
then  he  succumbed. 

“ I can’t,  Will,  I can’t  do  it ; or,  at  least,  it 
isn’t  worth  the  pain — ‘ Le  jeu  ne  vatU  pas  la 
chandelle,’  as  I used  to  say  so  often.  It  wasn’t 
true  then ; it  is  now.  Never  mind  me ; let  me 
be  a cripple  for  life,  or  let  me  die.” 

“Neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  It 
isn’t  likely,  and  I’ll  not  allow  it.  Cheer  up, 
my  boy  I You’ve  made  a beginning,  and  that 
was  all  I wanted.  You  have  had  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise for  to-night,  and  now  for  a sound  sleep 
till  morning.” 

So  saying  he  took  his  brother  up  in  his  arms, 
lifting  the  thin,  slight  figure  as  easily  as  if  it 
bad  been  a woman  or  a child,  and  carried  him 
off  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A bright,  cheery,  sunshiny  Sunday  morning, 
such  a Sunday  as  makes  every  honest  heart  glad, 
down  to  the  young  ’prentice-boy  who  sings,  in 
that  pleasant  old  English  song — 

41  Of  all  the  days  throughout  the  week 
I dearly  love  but  one  day, 

And  that's  the  day  that  comes  between 
The  Saturday  and  Monday: 

For  then  I’m  drest  in  all  my  best 
To  walk  abroad  with  Sally—” 

And  though  n<tf  dressed  in  all  her  best,  and 
having  no  one  (save  Edna)  to  walk  abroad  with, 
even  Letty  Kenderdine  enjoyed  this  Sunday; 
ay,  though  she  hod  to  attire  herself  for  church 
in  the  obnoxious  brown  bonnet  and  well-worn 
cloak — the  cloak  of  two  winters.  But  under 
it  her  tall  figure,  now  lithe  and  upright  with  re- 
newed health,  looked  so  exceedingly  graceful, 
and  above  the  brown  bonnet-strings,  carefully 
tied,  bloomed  such  apple-blossom  cheeks,  that 
when  she  saw  herself  in  the  glass  even  Letty 
was  contented.  Perhaps  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause her  beauty  had  not  been  quite  unbeheld. 

Passing  through  the  hall,  Dr.  Stedman,  who 
chanced  to  open  his  door  at  the  same  moment, 
had  bowed  to  her  with  a courteous  “good-morn- 
ing,” not  pausing  to  say  more ; though  she  de- 
clared to  Edna  he  looked  ps  if  he  should  have 
liked  it,  and  she  was  certain  he  blushed.  How- 
ever, he  had  given  the  mere  salutation  and 
walked  rapidly  on  ahead,  till  the  sisters  lost 
sight  of  him. 

“Very  good  manners.  He  evidently  docs 
not  wish  to  intrude,”  observed  Letty. 

“ No  gentleman  would,”  said  Edna,  44  unless 
quite  sure  that  we  desired  his  company.” 

“ I wopder  where  he  is  going  ? Probably  to 
church — so  you  see  he  must  be  quite  respect- 
able.” 

A little  lurking  devil  in  Edna’s  spirit  inclined 
her  to  begin  and  argue  that  qdfestion,  and  prove 
how  many  bad  people  went  to  church,  and  how 
many  good  people  conscientiously  staid  away ; 
but  she  restrained  it,  and  soon  forgot  the  evil 
spirit  in  the  delicious  calm  of  their  walk  through 
lanes  green  with  budding  hedge-leaves  and  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  primroses  to  the  tiny  old  vil- 
lage church.  Such  a contrast  it  was  to  their 
London  church — so  different  was  this  day  to 
their  terrible  London  Sundays,  with  the  inces- 
sant stream  of  feet  pattering  along  the  dusty, 
glaring  pavement,  church-goers  and  holiday- 
makers all  hurrying  on  to  their  worship,  their 
amusement,  or  their  vice,  with  much  the  same 
countenance,  and  perhaps  with  not  such  a vital 
difference  in  their  hearts ! Edna  often  used  to 
think  so,  and  then  rebuked  herself  for  her  un- 
charitableness. 

But,  in  truth,  she  hated  London — she  hated 
above  all  things  London  Sundays.  Her  Sun- 
days here,  in  the  gray  little  church,  with  a green 
vision  of  the  outside  world  showing  through  its 
unpainted  windows  and  open  door,  recalled  to 
her  the  sweet  peaceful  Sabbaths  of  her  child- 
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and  tenacious  brain — a strangely  young  heart, 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  its  cares  could  go  hack 
upon  lots  of  silly  childish  poetry.  Yet  she  did 
so,  and  recalled  the  exact  sfate  of  mind  she 
was  in  when  she  learned  it — poor  little  sixteen- 
old  girl,  brimming  over  with  romantic 


hood,  when  she  was  a little  country  girl  in 
Hampshire,  and^was  taken  across  fields  and 
woods  to  just  such  a village  church  as  this. 
As  she  sat  there,  in  the  free  seats  (which  Letty 
did  not  like  at  nil),  there  came  back  info  her 
head  a poem  which*  in  her  dreary  schooldays 
at  St.  John  s Wood,  she  had  learned,  and  the 
schoolmistress  had  reproved  her  because  there 
was  uk>vcM  in  it.  But  Edna  had  fancied  it 
because  there  was  in  it  a feeling  like  those 
country  Sundays ; and  oh  ! how  nnlike  the  Sun- 
days at  St.  John’s  Wood  ! It  was  something 
about — 

“There  the  green  lane  descends, 

Through  which  I walked  to  church  with  thee, 

r\  ....vflnai  i.r  mi T friprida  ’ 


dream#,  none  of  which  had  ever  come  true. 
No,  not  one;  nor  did  she  expect  it  now  ; yet 
they  were  to  this  day  vivid  as  ever.  And  as, 
with  a half-comical  application  to  the  present, 
her  fancy  went  over  the  lines— 

“Long  wi»*  the  good  man's  sermon, 
v But  it  warned  not  bo  to  me; 

For  he  spoke  of  Ttnlh  the  beautiful, 

And  still  I thought  of  thee. 

“Long  wai  the  prayer  he  uttered. 

Vet  H seemed  not  so  to  me ; 

For  in  my  heart  1 prayed  with  him, 

And  still  1 thought  of  thee" 

— she  still  felt,  as  she  remembered  to  have  done 
then,  that  it  would  be  the  snimnit  of  earthly 
happiness  to  go  peacefully  to  church— just  such 


O gentlest  of  my  friends ! 

“The  shadow  of  the  1‘mden-treos 
Lay  moving  pH  the  grans, 

Between  them  and  tho  moving  boughs, 

A shadow,  thoa  didst  past?. 

“Thy  was  like  the  lilies, 

And  thy  heart  was  pare  ns  they  : 

One  of  God's  holy  me^eu gers 
Did  walk  with  me  that  day." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on — sweet  stray  verses,  w hich 
all  the  service  long  “beat  time  to  nothing”  in 
Edna’s  brain.  A strangely  simple,  yet  acute 


a village  church  its  this,  and  on  just  such  a 
summer  Sunday  morning — and  sit  there,  with 
the  beloved  of  one’s  heart,  worshiping  and 
loving,  with  the  prayer  that  has  its  root  in 
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love,  and  the  love  that  is  worth  nothing  unless  the  blinds  weft  down.  The  brothers  seemed 
it  is  a perpetual  prayer.  seldom  or  never  to  go  out  of  evenings. 

“What  a dear  little  churih  this  is!”  she  The  sisters  crossed  the  threshold  with  light 
whispered  to  her  sister  as  they  went  out.  : steps  and  lighter  hearts.  But  as  they  did  so 

44  Very ; but  a rather  common  congregation,  the  grim  invisible  Woman,  sitting  there,  laugh- 
I saw  scarcely  any  one  above  the  class  of  farm-  ; ed  at  them,  knowing  she  had  her  will — not  they, 

ers,  except  in  the  rectory  pew.  And  did  you  I And  what  of  the  two,  divided  from  them  by 

notice  a bonnet  there  — straw,  with  a green  I just  a w*all,  on  this  momentous,  monotonous 
trimming  and  a wreath  of  pink  daisies  all  round  Sunday  — the  tw’o  young  men,  about  w hom, 
the  face  ? That  is  how'  I should  like  my  bonnet,  whether  they  thought  or  not,  they  said  nothing  ? 
Edna.  Please  remember.”  Julius  Stedman  had  been  terribly  depressed 

“Very  well.”  all  day.  There  came  upon  him  une  of  those 

44  Dr.  Stedman  did  go  to  church.  lie  sat  moody  fits  to  w hich,  even  in  health,  he  had  been 

just  behind  us.  Didn’t  you  see  him  ?”  subject,  and  which  now  were  so  severe  as  to 

44  No.  In  truth,  I had  forgotten  all  about  try  to  the  utmost  both  body  and  mind ; and  the 
him.”  | cloud  did  not  lift  off  for  hours.  Except  during 

44  Hush ! there  he  is.”  | church-time,  bis  brother  never  left  him,  but  hov- 

He  might  have  overheard  the  remark,  for  he  ered  about  hiiUjrith  a tenderness  less’ brotherly 
passed  close  by  the  sisters,  passed  again  with  j than  sisterly,  alternately  reasoning  and  jesting, 
only  a bow — not  manifesting  the  slightest  in-  reproving  and  persuading,  but  all  in  vain.  He 
tention  of  stopping  and  speaking,  like  the  rest  | lay  silent,  shutting  out  daylight  and  cheerfiil- 
of  the  congregation,  who  lingered  in  friendly  ness,  refusing  to  do  any  thing,  or  to  suffer  any 
groups  all  the  way  between  the  church-porch  | thing  to  be  done  for  him.  At  last,  apropos  of 
and  the  lichgate.  Presently  his  long  strides  nothing  that  William  could  discover,  unless  it 

took  him  far  away  down  the  road.  was  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the  closing  of 

44  What  very  odd  manners !”  remarked  Letty,  the  lmll-door,  indicating  the  departure  of  soine- 
a little  annoyed.  body  to  Evening  church,  Julius  said,  44 1 should 

44 1 think  they  are  the  manners  of  a gentle-  like  to  go  out.” 
man  who  has  the  sense  not  to  intrude  upon  two  The  Doctorwemonstrated.  It  was  late — the 
ladies  who  have  neither  father  nor  brother  to  dew  would  soon  be  falling, 
make  bis  acquaintance  desirable — or  even  pos-  44  What  do  I care?  What  need  I care?  It 
sible,”  said  Edna,  determined  to  hold  to  her  w ill  do  me  no  harm.  Or  if  it  did,  what  mat- 
resolution,  and  allow'  no  loop-hole  of  civility  ter?  You  can’t  cure  me,  Will,  with  your  clev- 
th rough  which  the  enemy  might  assault  their  erness.  You  had  better  kill  me  off  quick.” 
little  encampment,  and  bring  about  that  pas-  44How'?  Mention  the  easiest  wav.” 
sage  of  arms  for  which  Letty  was  evidently  ac-  44  Oh,  any  thing.  I hate  this  shilly-shally 
coutring  herself — making  ready  for  a tourna-  work  — one  day  better,  the  next  day  worse, 
ment  which,  in  Edna’s  mind,  was  either  fool-  Your  prognostications  were  all  wrong.  This 
ish  child’s  play,  or  a battle  royal  for  life  and 
death. 

Not  that  any  idea  of  so  serious  a crisis  struck 
her  on  that  bright  Sunday  morning.  She  sim- 
ply thought  that  her  sister  wanted  a bit  of  flirt- 
ation, and  was  resolute  she  should  not  have  it. 

At  which  Letty  sulked  a little  all  the  afternoon, 
and  spent  a long,  leisurely,  lazy  Sunday,  with- 
out referring  again  to  either  Doctor  Stedman 
or  his  brother. 

After  tea  she  insisted  she  was  strong  enongh 
to  go  to  church  a second  time,  but  recalled  her  most  irritably,  on  the  other  side, 
wish  when  she  looked  out  on  the  sweet  Sabbath  Dr.  Stedman  could  not  repress  his  annoyance, 
evening.  44  We’ll  take  a walk  instead,  if  you  are  He  was  a man  who  always  knew  his  owm  mind, 
not  too  good,  Edna.”  and  his  brother’s  indecision  tried  him  severely. 

Edna  w'as  not  in  the  least  too  gftod.  She  “Have  it  which  way  yon  like,”  he  said, 
longed  to  be  out  in  the  green  lanes,  enjoying  sharply.  44  You  are  as  bad  to  deal  with  as  any 
the  birds’ Sunday  hymns,  and  the  incense  of  the  woman.  Stay  or  go — which  you  choose ; only 
Sunday  flowers,  and  the  uplifting  of  the  elm-  let  me  know,  that  I may  take  my  measures  ac- 
trees’  tall  arms,  in  a dumb  thanksgiving  for  cordingly.” 

being  again  clothed  with  leaves : all  creatures,  44  As  bad  as  a woman,”  repeated  Julius, 
great  and  small,  seeming  to  feel  themselves  mournfully.  44 Yes;  I suppose  I am.  Not 
happier  and  merrier  on  a Sunday  than  on  any  half  a man,  and  never  shall  be.  Ah ! I wish  I 
common  day.  So  she  brought  down  Letty’s  had  some  woman  about  me ; she  would  pity 
hat — deposing  the  obnoxious  brown  bonnet — me;  she  would  understand  me.  Nay,  Will, 
wrapped  her  up  well  in  a warm  shawl,  and  went  don’t  look  savage.  I didn’t  mean  to  vex  yon.” 
out  with  her,  having  first  cast  a glance  to  see  44  Nor  did  you  vex  me ; so  don’t  be  fancying 
if  the  opposite  door  were  shut.  It  was,  and  that  among  other  nonsense,”  returned  Will, 


place  does  not  cure  me,  and  never  will  ” 

44  Shall  we  go  back  to  London  ?” 

“Horrible!  No.  Besides,  didn’t  you  tell 
me  you  wanted  a fortnight’s  quiet  reading  be- 
fore your  hospital  lectures  began  ?” 

44  I’ll  manage  about  that,  if  you  would  like  to 
go  home.  . In  fact,  though  it  isn’t  much  of  n 
home  we  have,  I think  we  should  be  better  off 
there  than  here.” 

Then,  with  the  contrariness  of  sickness,  Ju- 
lius veered  round,  and  argued  energetically,  al- 
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with  some  impatience.  “Just*!et  us  try  to 
have  an  ounce  of  common-sense  between  us. 
The  larger  matters  we  can  settle  to-morrow. 
At  present  the  question  is,  Will  you  or  will  you 
not  go  out  this  evening  ? Say  yes,  and  I’ll  go 
and  fetch  the  chair.” 

“Thank  you.  But  it’s  late,  and  it’s  Sunday 
evening.” 

“ Pshaw !”  The  Doctor  rose,  searched  for 
his  hat,  and  was  off  in  a minute. 

In  ten  minutes  more  the  brothers  were  out 
on  the  cliffs,  in  their  accustomed  mode  of  pro- 
gression, along  the  familiar  way.  Doubtless,  a 
weary  life  for  them  both  ; an  unnatural  life  for 
two  young  men,  in  the  very  flower  of  their  age, 
and  both  in  the  most  critical  time  of  their  ca- 
reer ; a time  when  to  most  men  every  week, 
every  day  is  of  moment  as  regagfe  their  future. 
Yet  here  they  were,  passing  it  in  compulsory 
idleness.  No  wonder  both  were  silent,  and  that 
the  lovely  evening  did  not  steal  into  their  hearts 
as  it  did  into  those  of  the  two  young  women. 
Nay,  their  forced  companionship  seemed  to 
throw  the  brothers  wider  apart  than  it  had  done 
the  sisters.  True,  Will  and  Julius  never  quar- 
reled as  Letty  and  Edna  sometimes  did  — 
bursting  into  a thunder-storm  of  wordto,  ending 
in  tears  and  kisses  of  reconciliation — womanish 
but  safe.  On  the  contrary,  each  fortified  him- 
self behind  his  masculine  armor  of  steely  reti- 
cence, smooth  and  cold,  feeling  all  the  while 
that  within  it  he  was  a dull  fellow— a solitary 
fellow — even  with  his  own  brother  beside  him. 
Such  lonely  moments  come  to  all  people — before 
marriage—( Heaven  help  them  if  they  come  aft- 
er marriage !)  and  it  would  be  well  if  brothers 
and  sisters,  fathers  and  mothers,  recognized  this 
feet — as  a law  of  God  and  necessity — that  all 
the  love  of  duty  never  makes  up  for  the  love  of 
choice. 

What  poor  Julius  was  thinking  of  as  he  sat, 
helplessly  propelled  along,  and  looked  listlessly 
on  the  sweet  landscape  that  he  had  neither 
strength  nor  heart  to  paint — what  William  felt 
as  he  expended  in  pushing  the  Bath-chair  the 
manly  strength  that  would  have  enjoyed  a good 
twenty- mile  walk  across  the  island,  geologizing, 
botanizing,  and  what  not — must  remain  alike 
unknown.  Certainly,  neither  brother  commu- 
nicated his  feelings  to  the  other.  They  were 
uncommonly  dull  company  this  evening,  and 
that  was  the  truth  of  it. 

The  cliffs  were  deserted — all  the  good  people 
at  church.  Only,  just  as  they  were  returning 
home,  Julius  pointed  out  two  figures  standing 
on  the  cliff  top,  sharp  against  the  sky. 

“ Two  ladies,  I think  they  are — a very  tall 
one  and  a very  short  one.” 

“It  is  probably  the  Misses  Eenderdine. 
They  were  out,  for  I saw  their  door  open  as  we 
passed.” 

“ Hurry  back  then,  Will.  Don’t  let  us  meet 
them.  They  will  only  look  at  me  with  their 
confounded  pity*.  I hate  being  pitied.  Make 
haste !” 

The  doctor  did  his  best,  but  there  were  some 


steep  little  ascents  and  descents  which  required 
all  his  skill  and  strength.  In  one  of  these  his 
pilotage  failed.  #In  turning  past  a large  stone 
the  wheel  came  off,  and  the  chair  toppled  over, 
landing  its  occupant  ignominiously  on  the  grass. 

A slight,  almost  ridiculous  accident,  if  it  had 
not  happened  to  an  invalid,  and  to  such  a nerv- 
ous invalid  as  Julius  Stedman.  As  it  was, 
his  brother  was  seriously  alarmed.  But  Julius, 
whose  state  could  never  be  counted  on  with 
certainty  for  five  minutes  at  a time,  seemed  to 
take  his  disaster  easily  enough.  Nay,  the  lit- 
tle excitement  roused  his  mobile  temperament 
into  healthy  vitality.  He  sat  on  the  grass,  per- 
fectly unhurt,  and  laughing  heartily. 

“ I never  knew  such  a * spill.  ’ Done  as  clev- 
erly as  if  you  had  done  it  on  purpose — perhaps 
to  attract  the  attention  of  those  ladies.  They 
evidently  think  we  have  had  a frightful  acci- 
dent. See  how  they  are  funning  to  the  resoae — 
that  is,  the  little  one ; the  other  is  too  majestic 
to  run.  She  stalks  down,  Juno-like,  to  offer 
her  benign  aid  to  me,  miserable  mortal ! And, 
by  Juno,  what  a gait  she  has!  Never  did  I 
see  such  a handsome  creature!  No,  I thank 
you,  Miss  Kenderdine,”  added  he,  when  a sec- 
ond time  led  away  by  her  impulse  of  kindness, 
Edna  came  hastily  down  to  the  scene  of  disas- 
ter. “ No,  I’m  not  killed — not  this  time.  But 
I seem  always  destined  to  fall  into  sudden  mis- 
fortune and  have  you  appearing  to  me  as  my 
guardian  angel.” 

Edna  did  not  laugh,  for  she  caught  sight  of 
Dr.  Sted man’s  anxious  face,  and  guessed  at 
once  that  the  position  of  affairs  was  rather  se- 
rious— the  chair  useless,  no  carriage  attainable, 
the  dews  beginning  to  fell  heavily,  and  they  on 
the  cliff-top,  at  least  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
home,  with  an  invalid  who  could  not  walk  a 
step,  and  was  too  heavy  to  be  carried. 

“What  is  to  be  done?”  said  she  in  a low 
tone,  to  the  elder  brother,  while  the  younger, 
oblivious  of  his  disaster,  became  absorbed  in 
conversation  with  Letty,  who,  arriving  stately 
and  slowly,  had  just  begun  to  hope,  with  con- 
descending interest,  that  he  had  not  hurt  him- 
self. “1  see  how  things  are.  What  must  we 
do  ?”  repeated  Edna,  in  unconscious  fraternity. 
“Shall  I run  and  fetch  assistance?” 

“No;  it  would  only  annoy  him.  Besides, 
there  is  no  need.  We  must  get  him  to  walk 
home.  I know  he  could  walk  if  he  tried.” 

Edna  looked  amazed — a little  indignant. 

“ You  Hiink  me  cruel,  I know ; but  we  doc- 
tors are  obliged  to  be  so  to  some  sort  of  pa- 
tients. And  it  is  the  real  truth.  He  is  quite 
capable  of  walking  a short  distance,  and  I shall 
be  rather  thankful  for  any  thing  that  forces  him 
to  acknowledge  it.  Am  I very  hard-hearted. 
Miss  Kenderdine  ?” 

“ I can  not  say.  I suppose  you  know  best.” 

This  little  conversation  was  carried  on  confi- 
dentially over  the  broken  wheel,  but  there  was 
no  time  for  discussion.  Every  minute  the  air 
grew  more  chill  and  the  grass  more  dewy;  the 
| tide  was  rising,  and  the  wind  that  came  in  with 
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it  began  to  blow  freshly  from  over  the  sea.  To 
healthy  people  it  was  delicious — intoxicating  in 
its  pare  saltness ; but  to  the  invalid,  though  ap- 
parently he  did  not  notice  it,  being  engaged 
talking  to  Letty,  who  was  sympathizing  writh 
him  in  the  most  charming  manner — to  a per- 
son in  Julius  Stedman’s  condition,  Edna  felt 
that  it  might  be  most  dangerous. 

“ We  must  get  him  home  somehow  at  once, 
and  I see  but  one  way,”  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
professional  air,  decisive  and  dictatorial,  which 
at  any  other  time  would  have  amused  Edna. 
44  Will  you  help  me,  Miss  Kenderdine  ? If  I 
support  him  on  one  side,  will  you  let  him  lean 
on  you  at  the  other?  I am  sorry  to  trouble 
you — very  sorry ; but  it  is  a case  of  emergency. 
And  if,  as  you  said,  you  are  accustomed  to 
sick-nursing — ” 

44  Yes ; and  I think  I can  do  this.  I have  j 
almost  carried  Letty  many  a time.  Though  I 
am  small,  I am  very  strong.” 

“ I can  see  that.” 

44  But  how'  will  you  persuade  him  to  walk  ?” 

“ Will  you  suggest  it  ? It  might  come  bet- 
ter, coming  from  a stranger.  Try,  please ; for 
we  have  not  a minute  to  lose.” 

Nobody  knew  exactly  how  it  was  done — prob- 
ably by  the  invalid’s  being  taken  by  surprise, 
and  left  no  chance  of  refusing;  but  it  was 
done.  Between  his  two  supporters  Julius  was 
inarched  remorselessly  on,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  across  the  smooth  down.  And  then, 
no  doubt,  it  was  rather  pleasant  to  be  assisted 
in  his  steps  by  one  charming  girl,  and  have  his 
progress  watched  and  encouraged  by  andther. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Julius  did  ivalk,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  and  Miss  Kenderdine, 
the  whole  quarter  of  a mile ; and  when  he 
reached  the  garden  gate,  so  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, as  they  had  expected,  he  turned,  with 
his  countenance  all  beaming — 

“ How  cleverly  I have  done  it  I I do  think 
I shall  get  back  the  use  of  my  limbs.  Will 
said  so — but  I never  believed  him.  I say,  old 
fellow,  don’t  be  too  conceited — but  you  were 
right,  after  all.” 

The  doctor  smiled.  Edna  saw  something  in 
jiis  face  that  touched  her  even  more  than  the 
delighted  excitement  in  that  of  the  invalid. 

44  Oh,  if  you  knew  what  it  feels  like !”  said 
Julius  to  Edna.  44  To  have  been  tied  and 
bound  for  weeks  to  that  chair — to  feel  as  if  one 
should  never  walk  any  more  j and  now,  & do 
believe,  if  you  would  let  me,  I could  walk  quite 
alone.” 

44  Try,”  said  the  doctor,  composedly. 

44  Oh,  do  try ! ” cried  Edna,  eagerly. 

The  yonng  man  did  try,  and  succeeded. 
Very  tottering  steps  they  were,  and  not  many 
of  them,  for  his  brother  would  not  allow  it ; but 
he  did  really  walk — alone  and  unassisted.  And 
only  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  deprived 
for  a season  of  the  power  of  locomotion,  or  of 
any  power  which  we  use  sp  commonly  and 
thanklessly  »that  we  need  to  lose  it  before  we 
fully  recognize  its  blessing,  can  understand  the 


ecstasy  which  lit  up  every  feature  of  the  poor 
fellow’s  face,  and  was  reflected  in  the  faces 
round  about  him. 

44  I declare  I am  just  like  a baby — a baby 
first  learning  to  walk,”  said  Julius,  viewing  first 
one  leg  and  then  the  other — patting  them  and 
looking  down  upon  them  os  if  they  were  quite 
new  acquaintances  or  lately-recovered  friends. 
44  Don’t  laugh  at  me,  please,  you  two  young  la- 
dies. Will,  there,  won’t ; he  knows  I always 
was  a simpleton.  And  then  I have  been  so  ill, 
and  the  future  has  looked  so  terrible.  Don't 
laugh  at  me.” 

44  We  are  not  laughing,”  said  Letty,  whose 
good-nature  had  really  been  roused — so  much 
so  as  to  forget  herself,  her  “unfortunate  ap- 
pearance,” and  the  sense  of  diguified  propriety 
due  to  both,  in  the  w arm  human  interest  of  the 
moment.  44  Indeed,  we  are  exceedingly  glad 
to  see  you  better — are  we  not,  sister  ?” 

But  Edna  was  so  moved  that  she  was  act- 
ually crying. 

“How  good  you  are!”  said  Julius,  taking 
her  hand  and  pressing  it  warmly.  While  the 
whole  four  stood  silent  something — they  knew 
not  what  — seemed  to  come  creeping  round 
them  like  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  and  kindli- 
ness, and  mutual  sympathy — compelling  them 
into  friendliness,  whether  they  willed  it  or  not. 
And  as  they  stood  at  the  front  door,  the  soft, 
gray,  misty  twilight  was  drawing  a veil  over  the 
sea,  and  the  robin-redbreast,  from  his  nest  at 
the  cliff’s  edge,  gave  one  or  two  good-night 
warhles  wer  his  mate  and  his  little  ones,  and 
the  first  star  came  out,  large  and  bright,  in  the 
zenith.  This  sunshiny  Sunday  was  making  a 
good  end. 

44  Come  in  now,”  said  the  doctor,  for  nobody 
seemed  disposed  to  stir.  44  At  least,  we  must. 
Julius,  say  good-night,  with  many  thanks,  to 
these  two  ladies.  Are  you  quite  warm,  lad  ? 
I wish  I had  ordered  a fire.” 

“Ours  is  lit,”  said  Edna ; and  with  a glance 
at  her  sister,  she  did  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment what  seemed  a simple  thing  enough,  yet 
was  the  very  last  thing  which,  an  hour  ago, 
she  would  have  thought  of  doing — the  thing 
of  all  others  she  fcad  determined  not  to  do — 
she. invited  the  brothers  into  their  parlor. 

44  It  will  prevent  all  danger  of  a chill,”  said 
the  little  woman,  turning  to  Dr.  Stedman  with 
quite  a grandmotherly  air.  “Your  room  will 
be  warm  in  half  an  hour ; and,  meantime,  he 
can  lie  down.  We  have  a capital  sofa ; indeed, 
Mrs.  Williams  told  us  it  was  better  than  yours, 
and  we  offered  to  exchange.” 

“Do  not  think  of  such  a thing,”  said  Julius. 
“I  shall  soon  be  well;  indeed,  I feel  myself 
woll  now.  It  is  astonishing  what  good  thh> 
evening  has  done  me ; or  rather,  not  astonish- 
ing— a little  society  cheers  one  up  so  much. 
Well,  I may  go  in  and  sit  by  that  nice  blazing 
fire!” 

44  By  all  means,  since  these  ladies  are  so 
kind.” 

The  doctor  helped  his  brother  in,  made  him 
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comfortable  on  the  sofa  (“  and  how  cleverly  he 
did  it  too — wouldn't  he  be  uncommonly  good  to 
his  wife,  that  great  big  fellow !"  remarked  Letty 
afterward),  and  then  was  about  departing,  as 
if  he  hesitated  to  consider  any  one  but  Julius 
included  in  the  invitation. 

Letty  said,  in  her  most  stately  but  most  fas- 
cinating manner,  “she  hoped  Dr.  Stedman 
would  remain."  So  he  remained. 

It  was  the  first  evening  they  ever  spent  to- 
gether— these  four ; indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be 
called  an  evening,  for  Dr.  Stedman  carried  his 
brother  away  remorselessly  at  the  half-hour’s 
end.  Its  incidents  were  unimportant,  and  its 
conversation  trivial,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
first  acquaintance.  Only  in  books,  seldom  or 
never  in  real  life,  do  youths  and  maidens  dash 
into  the  Romeo-and-Juliet  passion  of  the  in- 
stant. Nowadays  people — even  young  people 
— rarely  fall  in  love;  they  walk  into  it  delib- 
erately and  open-eyed,  or  slip  into  it  gradually 
unawares.  It  is  all  one. 

M Come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 

It  is  but  Love  that  comes  at  last'* 

The  only  notable  fact  in  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment was  that,  ere  he  sat  down,  Dr. 
Stedman  pointedly  took  out  his  card  and  laid  it 
before  the  sisters. 

“I  think,  Julius,  before  we  intrude  upon 
these  ladies’  hospitality,  we  onght  to  tell  them 
who  and  what  we  are.  Miss  Kenderdine,  my 
brother  is  an  artist,  and  I am  a doctor.  There 
ore  only  us  two;  our  parents  are  loeg  dead, 
and  we  never  had  a sister.  We  live  at  Ken- 
sington, where  I have  taken  the  practice  of  the 
late  Dr.  Young." 

“We  knew  Dr.  Young,"  replied  Edna,  with 
very  considerable  relief;  “and  we  heard  he 
had  a high  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  after- 
ward succeeded  him.  That  must  have  been 
yourself?” 

Dr.  Stedman  bowed.  “Then,"  he  added, 
smiling,  and  in  his  smile  the  not  quite  good- 
tempered  look  before  spoken  of  certainly  dis- 
appeared— “then  I may  be  considered  to  have 
given  in  our  certificates  of  character?*’ 

“Not  mine,"  observed  Julius  from  the  sofa. 
“I  may  be  a most  awful  scape-grace  for  all 
these  ladies  know';  a ne’er-do-weel,  hanging 
round  the  neck  of  my  respectable  brother  like 
a millstone  or  an  old  man  of  the  sea ; a poor 
artist — disreputable,  as  most  poor  artists  are. 
Nobody  can  expect  the  luxury  of  a character 
unless  he  is  rich  ; and  I am  as  poor  as  a church 
mouse,  I assure  you,  Miss  Kenderdine.  All 
our  money  came  to  Will  there;  his  grandfa- 
ther’s pet  he  was,  and  he  left  him  his  heir,  but 
he  halves  it  all  with  me,  and — ” 

“Julius,  what  nonsense  you  are  talking!" 

“I  always  do  talk  nonsense  when  I’m  hap- 
py ; and  I am  so  happy  to-night  I can't  think 
what  has  come  over  me.  So  now  you  know-  all 
about  ns,  Miss  Kenderdine ; and  you  may  ei- 
ther make  friends  of  us  or  not,  as  you  choose." 

“ Say,  rather,  acquaintance  ; friendship  does 


not  come  all  in  a minute,"  said  the  doctor,  re- 
garding his  brother,  who  sat  looking  so  handsome 
and  bright,  pleasant  and  lovable,  with  some- 
thing of  the  expression,  deprecating  yet  proud, 
with  which  a parent  regards  a spoiled  child, 
for  whom  he  feels  bound  to  apologize,  but  can 
not  quite  see  the  necessity,  and  thinks  every 
body  must  secretly  be  in  as  admiring  an  atti- 
tude os  he  himself.  In  fact,  the  big  brother's 
evident  admiration  of  the  sickly  one  struck  the 
sisters  as  something  quite  funny — if  it  were  not 
so  touching  and  so  unusual  in  its  way. 

“Well,  then — we  being  two  lonely  brothers, 
and  they  two  sisters,  thrown  together  in  this 
not  too  lively  abode — will  they  kindly  permit 
our  acquaintance,  after  the  pattern  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  celebrated  letter — 4 Yours  as  you 
demean  yourselves,  Edna  Kenderdine  and — * 
I have  not  heard  your  sister’s  Christian  name." 

“ Letty — Letitia,”  said  the  owner  of  it,  look- 
ing downward. 

This  was  the  only  information  vouchsafed 
to  the  two  guests  by  their  hostesses.  As  Letty 
said,  after  they  were  gone,  the  two  brothers, 
who  were  evidently  gentlemen,  must  have  seen 
at  a glance  that  she  and  her  sister  wrere  gentle- 
women ; and  any  further  facts  were  quite  un- 
necessary. 

Edna  thought  so  too;  still  with  her  exceed- 
ing candor,  and  perhaps  a lurking  pride,  she 
would  have  liked  them — the  doctor  especially 
— to  know  that  Letty  and  herself  were  only 
schoolmistresses. 

* 0 

CHAPTER  YI. 

Why  do  people  take  to  loving  one  another — 
or  liking,  the  customary  aud  safe  preliminary 
to  loving?  And  how  does  the  love  first  come? 
Through  what  mysterious  process  do  young 
folks  pass,  by  steps  rupid  or  slow,  according  to 
circumstances  and  their  own  idiosyncrasy,  out 
of  the  common  world — the  quiet,  colorless,  ev- 
eryday world — into  that  strange  new'  paradise 
from  which  there  is  no  returning?  No,  none! 
We  may  be  driven  out  of  it  by  an  angel  with  a 
flaming  sword — out  into  the  wilderness,  which 
w'e  have  to  till  and  keep,  changing  its  thorns 
and  thistles  into  a respectable  ordinary  garden 
— we  may  pass  out  of  it,  calmly  and  happily, 
into  a new  earth — safe,  and  sweet,  and  home- 
like ; but  this  particular  paradise  is  never  found 
again — never  re-entered  more. 

Why  should  it  be  ? All  life  is  a mere  pro- 
gression— a pressing  on  and  on ; and  death  it- 
self— we  Christians  believe — but  a higher  de- 
velopment into  more  perfect  life.  Yet  as  no- 
thing good  is  ever  lost,  or  wholly  forgotten, 
one  can  imagine  even  a disembodied  spirit  sit- 
ting glorious  before  the  great  white  throne,  re- 
calling w'ith  a tender  sweetness  the  old  earthly 
heaven  which  was  first  created  by  that  strange 
state  of  mind — that  intoxicating  idealization  of 
all  things  within  and  w ithout,  as  if  every  thing 
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were  beheld  with  new  eyes — the  eyes  of  a creat- 
ure new-bound ; the  condition  which  silly  folk 
call  being  “in  love.” 

It  has  its  sillinesses — no  one  will  deny;  its 
weaknesses  and  madnesses;  but  it  has  its  di- 
vine side  too,  chiefly  because  then,  and  not  till 
then,  comes  the  complete  absorption  of  self  into 
some  other  being  dearer  and  better,  higher  and 
nobler  than  one’s  self,  or  imagined  so  ; which  is 
the  foundation  of  every  thing  divine  in  human 
nature.  If  men  or  women  are  ever  good  at  all 
— ever  heroic,  unselfish,  self-denying  — they 
will  be  so  when  they  first  fall  in  love ; and  if 
the  love  be  worthy,  that  goodness  will  take  root 
an<§  grow.  As  a tree  Is  known  by  its  fruits,  so 
a noble  love,  be  it  happy  or  unhappy,  ennobles 
a whole  life.  And  I think  no  friends — no  pa- 
rents especially — if  they  are  real  friends,  real 
parents,  true  as  tender,  generous  as  wise,  can 
see  two  young  people  standing  at  the  enchant- 
ed gate  without  a prayerful  thankfulness ; ay, 
thankfulness.  For  jt  is  the  gate  of  life  to  them, 
whatever  be  the  end. 

Neither  friends  nor  kindred  stood  by  these 
four  to  watch  or  warn  them,  to  help  or  to  hin- 
der their  footsteps,  in  entering  this  unknown 
paradise ; they  walked  into  it  deliberately,  day 
by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  from  that  first  Sun- 
day night  when  Julius  Stedman  lay  on  the 
Misses  Kenderdine’s  sofa,  talking  to  one  and 
gazing  at  the  other,  with  all  his  heart  both  in 
his  lips  and  eyes. 

He  was  the  grand  foundation  of  the  ac- 
quaintance, the  corner-stone  which  seemed  to^ 
ipake  it  all  safe  and  right  and  natural.  The 
sacredness  of  sickness  was  upon  him  and 
around  him ; for  after  the  exertion  of  that 
night  he  fell  back  considerably,  and  for  some 
days  made  his  brother  and  his  friends — in  the 
anxiety  they  grew  into  friends — very  miserable 
about  him.  The  Misses  Kenderdine  were  by 
no  means  strong-minded  women,  to  fly  in  tbe 
face  of  the  world,  and  make  acquaintance  with, 
or  suffer  themselves  to  be  made  acquaintances 
by,  any  stray  young  man  they  happened  to 
meet.  They  had  a keen  sense  of  decorum ; 
but  then  it  was  the  decorum  of  true  womanli- 
ness, the  pure  simplicity  of  soul  which  sees  no 
harm  in  things  not  really  harmful;  the  sweet 
dignity  of  maidenhood,  which,  feeling  that, 
known  or  unknown,  met  or  unmet,  there  can 
be  to  any  woman  but  one  man  alive  who  is  a 
possible  husband,  regards  the  rest  of  the  sex 
with  a gentle  kindness — a placid  indifference — 
nothing  more. 

At  least  such  was  Edna’s  condition,  and  by 
the  strong  influence  of  her  character  she  turned 
Letty  into  tbe  same,  or  an  imitation  of  tbe 
same,  for  the  time  being.  After  a long  con- 
sultation between  themselves,  the  sisters  agreed 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  them  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  poor  sick  fellow  in  the  next 
room,  and  his  grave,  anxious  brother,  who 
seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  nursing  him,  be- 
cause these  happened  to  be  young  men,  and 
they  themselves  young  women ; and  no  regular 


introduction  in  society  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them. 

“ But  we  know  all  about  them  nevertheless,” 
argued  Edna.  “I  quite  well  remember  that 
when  I was  urged  to  send  for  Dr.  Young  to 
you,  and  found  he  had  died  suddenly,  his  suc- 
cessor was  very  highly  recommended.  It  must 
have  been  the  same  Dr.  Stedman.  Had  I sent, 
and  had  he  attended  you  in  the  fever,  how  very 
funny  it  would  have  been!” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Suppose  we  tell  him  what  a 
near  escape  he  had  of  either  killing  or  curing 
me!” 

“ I think  not,  dear.  As  you  say,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  them  to  know  any  thing  about  us. 
I do  not  mean  even  to  tell  them  that  we  live  at 
Kensington ; hut  it  is  a satisfaction  to  know 
something  about  Dr.  Stedman,  and  it  warrants 
us  in  being  kind  and  civil  a little  to  that  poor 
sick  lad — he  looks  no  more  than  a lad.  And 
how  very  ill  he  seemed  this  morning!” 

So  Edna  reasoned  with  herself,  most  simply 
and  sincerely  ; as  she  drifted — they  all  drifted 
— into  that  frank  association,  which,  the  first 
barrier  being  broken,  was  sure  to  come  to  peo- 
ple living  in  the  same  house,  having  nothing  in 
the  wide  world  to  do  but  to  go  out  and  come  in, 
and  watch  each  other’s  goings  out  and  comings 
in,  innocently  enough ; but  yet  with  a certain 
interest  that  appeared  to  waken  up  into  new 
life  the  whole  party,  especially  the  invalids. 

For  Letty  was  a little  of  an  invalid  again. 
She  took  a slight  chill ; and  Dr.  Stedman  pre- 
scribed for  her,  in  a very  reticent,  formal,  but 
still  pleasant  but  friendly  way,  which  further 
helped  on  the  intimacy  between  them.  And 
as  for  Edna,  her  chief  friend,  as  she  openly  de- 
clared, was  Julius.  He  took  to  her  suddenly 
and  completely,  with  a kind  of  childlike  depend- 
ence, so  affectionately  persistent  that  there  was 
no  withstanding  it.  Soon  it  became  quite  na- 
tural for  him  to  send  for  her  in  to  sit  with  him 
when  his  brother  went  out,  to  beg  her  to  ac- 
company them  and  “ see  that  nothing  happened 
to  them”  in  the  daily  walk  that  Will  shortly  be- 
gan to  insist  upon,  first  round  the  garden,  and 
gradually  lengthening,  to  the  total  abolition  of 
the  Bath-chair.  He  talked  and  jested  with  her 
alternately,  for  she  was  a mem'  as  w'ell  as  earn- 
est little  woman  : he  tyrannized  over  her,  mak- 
ing her  see  to  his  little  comforts,  which  she 
did  in  quite  a motherly,  or,  rather,  as  he  de- 
clared, a “ grandmotherly  way ; sometimes  he 
even  presumed  to  tease  her,  but  all  in  such 
frank,  boyish,  and  yet  perfectly  gentlemanly 
fashion,  that  the  result  was  inevitable — Edna 
grew  exceedingly  fond  of  him. 

“Fond of” is  the  word,  that  gentle  tenderness 
which  almost  invariably,  though  not  always,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  any  thing  more. 

This  firm  alliance,  open  and  free,  between  Juli- 
us and  Edna,  made  things  progress  amazingly, 
and  threw  the  two  others  together  more  than 
Letty’s  sister  would,  a week  ago,  have  dared 
to  risk.  But  then,  Dr.  Stedman,  the  more  she 
knew  of  him,  seemed  the  more  unlikely  to  fall 
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into  the  ranks  of  Letty'a  victims,  being  exceed- 
ingly sedate  and  middle-aged  for  his  years,  and 
apparently  not  at  till  disposed  to  make  the  best 
of  his  opportunities.  He  would  walk  by  Lef- 
ty's side  for  hours  without  detaching  her  from 
the  others,  or  talking  to  her  very  much  hira&elf ; 
he  seemed  to  like  looking  at  her  as  any  man 
might,  ami  that  was  all.  Obviously  he  was  in- 
capable of  flirtation,  did  not  seem  to  understand 
what  it  meant,  carried  on  all  conversations  with 
the  sisters  in  the  most  open,  grave,  and  courte- 
ous earnest ; as  Let ty  declared,  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  Iter  to  set  up  a flirta- 
tion with  him,  even  had  she  tried. 

To  do  her  justice,  she  did  not  try.  She  too 
was  subdued  by  the  shadow  of  heavy  sickness, 
which  she  had  so  lately  escaped,  and  which  still 
hung  over  the  two  brothers.  Her  sympathy 
Was  aroused ; she  thought  less  of  herself  and 
her  charms,  and  was  consequently  more  charm- 
ing limn  >he  had  been  in  her  life. 

Did  the  young  men  see  arid  feel  ii?  this  ex- 
iraordioftry  fascination,  half  of  souk  half  of 
sense,  which  breathes  in  the  very  atmosphere 
of  a beautiful  woman,  if  she  has  any  thing  wo- 
manly in  her  at  all.  And  Lefty;  had  a good 
deal.  There  ^wns  in  her  not  a particle  of  ill- 
uaturc,  that  ■“  envy,  malice,  and  all  umdiarita- 
bleness,’'  which  women  have  sometimes  sore 
need  to  pray  against.  She  was  always  gentle 
and  lady-like,  and  extremely  sweet-tempered. 
If  taken  altogether,  her  character  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  negatives*  her  beauty  was  a thing 
so  positive  that  it  supplied  all  deficiencies,  at 


least  for  a long  time.  In  the  eyes  of  men,  prob- 
ably  for  always. 

Julius  had  Jur  wish,  and  made  sketches  in- 
numerable, sometimes  open,  sometimes  surrep- 
titious, of  her  flexible  figure  aud  lovely  face. 
Of  evenings  he  used  to  repeat  them  from  mem- 
ory, and  make  composition*. put  of  them.  Dr. 
Stedman  was  called  out  of  his  medical  research- 
es for  endless  criticism  upon  Miss  Kenderdine 
—they  always  called  her  Miss  Kenderdine,  and 
her  sister  Miss  Edna,  though  w hy,  nobody  knew 
— us  the  gardener’s  daughter — 

,l  Gowned  in  pure  white  th#i  .fitted  to  the  shape. 

Holding  a branch  to  rtx  it  back-” 

Miss  Kendcrdmein  medieval  costume,  m Kreim* 
hild  in  the  Nkdjwluugeulied,  and  Miss  Render- 
dine,  with  her  hat  off,  and  sea- weeds  in  her  hair, 
standing  with  the  tide  rolling  in  upon  her  feet, 
musing  pensively  with  head  bent  forward — u 
veritable  Ariadne  of  Naxos* 

“That's  the  best.  I think,”  said  Will,  whose 
comments  were  always  sharp,  short,  and  de- 
cisive. 

“I  think  so  too,” replied  the  other,  lingering 
over  his  work  with  an  artist’s  delight.  “ There 
is  n wonderful  deal  of  the  Ariadne  in  her  face 
naturally.” 

“Yes,  The  features  are  of  the  true  Greek 
type-— sensuous  without  being  sensual,  pleasure- 
loving,  but  not  coarse.  .She  ought  to  marry  a 
rich  man,  and  then  she  would  du  uncommonly 
well.” 

“Probably;  so  would  most  women,”  said 
Julius,  with  come  sharpness. 
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Will  did  not  notice  that,  bat  still  gazed  in 
keen  criticism  on  the  sketch. 

44  Av,  it’s  like  her ; a trae  Ariadne  face — 
that,  Theseus  lost,  would  take  up  very  comfort- 
ably with  Bacchus.” 

44  Horrible ! ” cried  the  artist.  44 1 never  knew 
such  a matter-of-fact,  abominably  blunt  fellow 
as  you.  You  might  as  well  say  that  if  Miss 
Kenderdine  were  disappointed  in  love  she  would 
take  to  drinking.” 

44  She  might.  I have  seen  some  terrible  cases 
of  female  Bacchants  under  similar  circumstances. 
But  I beg  your  pardon.  You  need  not  tell  her 
1 said  so.  Besides,  she  is  never  likely  to  be 
disappointed  in  love,”  added  the  doctor,  as  he 
put  down  the  sketch-book,  and  ceased  the  con- 
versation. 

It  was  the  only  conversation  that  during  the 
first  fortnight  the  brothers  held  concerning  their 
new  acquaintances.  Indeed,  there  was  not 
time,  for,  excepting  the  late  working  hours — 
after  nine  or  ten  o’clock  — scarcely  an  hour 
passed  when  the  occupants  of  the  two  parlors 
did  not  meet,  or  sit  waiting,  expectant  of  the 
chance  of  meeting.  Not  that  any  walks  or 
talks  were  purposely  or  systematically  planned 
— still  they  always  seemed  to  come  about,  and 
at  length  both  sides  seemed  to  make  reasons 
or  excuses  for  them. 

“We  are  just  a lot  of  children  out  on  a 
holiday,”  said  Julius  one  day,  when  they  were 
all  sitting  eating  their  combined  lunch  on  a 
primrose  bank,  with  larks  singing  madly  over- 
head, the  salt  wind  freshening  all  their  faces, 
and  far  away  the  outline  of  white  cliffs  and  blue 
sea  stretching  into  infinite  brightness — infinite 
peace.  44  Just  mere  children,  Miss  Edna,  and 
oh,  do  let  us  enjoy  ourselves  as  such.  We  shall 
have  hard  enough  work  when  we  get  home.  ” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Edna,  with  a half  sigh; 
and  she  too  gave  herself  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  moment. 

None  the  less  enjoyable  that  it  was,  strange- 
ly enough,  the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  these 
two  young  women  had  had  any  frank  associa- 
tion with  men — good,  pleasant,  clever  men. 
To  Letty  the  opposite  sex  had  always  come  in 
the  form  of  lovers — not  always  satisfactory,  es- 
pecially in  the  amazing  plurality  with  which 
they  had  blessed  Lctitia  Kenderdine;  while 
Edna  knew  nothing  about  men  at  all.  That 
cheerful,  frank  intercourse — social,  moral,  and 
intellectual — which,  within  limits,  does  both 
sexes  a world  of  good,  was  to  her  nqt  only 
a novelty,  but  an  exceeding  pleasure.  She 
was  not  a stupid  woman— indeed  it  sometimes 
dawned  upon  her  that  she  might  have  a few 
brains  of  her  own,  since  she  could  so  readily 
enter  into  the  talk  of  these  two  men,  who  both, 
in  their  way,  were  undoubtedly  clever  men — 
thoughtful,  original,  and  with  no  folly  or  coarse- 
ness about  them,  such  as  would  at  once  have 
repelled  these  maidenly  gentlewomen.  Nei- 
ther of  the  brothers  attempted  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  make  love  to  Letty,  and  both  treated 
Edna  with  a grateful  politeness,  a true  heart 
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courtesy,  that  did  her  own  heart  good.  For, 
she  argued  to  herself,  it  was  not  like  the  civili- 
ties shown  to  Letty;  it  must  be  sincere,  since 
it  was  shown  to  a poor,  plain,  little  schoolmis- 
tress. She  had  taken  care  to  let  their  new 
friends  know  they  were  only  schoolmistresses, 
teaching  tradesmen’s  daughters  in  a London 
suburb — so  much,  no  more ; and  she  had  no- 
ticed with  approbation  that  neither  brother  had 
made  the  slightest  further  inquiry;  nor  had 
their  respective  positions  in  life,  or  pecuniary 
affairs,  or  family  connections,  been  again  re- 
ferred to. 

Thus  they  spent  day  after  day,  these  four 
young  people,  in  as  complete  an  Arcadia  as  if 
there  were  no  such  a place  as  the  common, 
working- day  world,  no  sound  of  which  ever 
reached  them.  This  little  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
was  not  then  what  it  is  now,  but  far  simpler, 
far  lonelier,  far  lovelier — though  it  is  lovely  yet 
— might  have  been  an  enchanted  island  of  the 
sea — an  Atlantis,  such  as  weary  mariners  sailed 
after  in  vain — where  no  one  toiled  and  no  one 
suffered  ; no  one  hated,  or  quarreled,  or  be- 
trayed ; but  all  within  was  as  sweet  and  peace- 
ful as  without,  and  where  these  young  people 
seemed  to  live  a life  as  innocent  as  the  birds, 
and  as  peaceful  as  the  primroses. 

Letty  even  forgot  her  new  bonnet.  Edna 
never  took  that  expedition  to  Ryde ; it  seemed 
a pity  to  waste  a day  thereon ; and  for  two 
Sundays  more  the  sisters  went  contentedly  to 
church  in  their  winter’s  clothes.  But  it  was 
spring  in  both  their  hearts  all  the  while. 

This  was,  they  agreed,  the  most  wonderful 
spring  they  had  ever  seen.  The  primroses 
were  so  large;  the  hyacinths  so  innumerable 
and  intensely  blue,  and  the  trees  came  into 
leaf  with  such  especial  luxuriance — all  in  a 
minute,  as  it  seemed  ; some  days  you  could  al- 
most see  them  growing.  The  twenty-ninth  of 
May  the  oaks  were  full  enough  to  shelter  a* 
moderate-sized  King  Charles ; and  on  a cer- 
tain country  walk  Edna  discussed  eagerly  with 
Julius  that  celebrated  historical  fact,  which  he 
had  tried  to  illustrate  by  a large  cartoon  in  the 
previous  year’s  exhibition  at  Westminster  Hall. 

44 Did  you  compete  for  the  prizes?”  she  ask- 
ed, walking  along  by  his  side,  while  the  others 
went  on  ahead,  this  being  their  usual  way,  be- 
cause Letty  disliked  being  hindered  with  Ju- 
lius’s still  feeble  steps. 

44 1 tried,  but  I failed.  I always  do  fail, 
somehow.” 

44  That  is  hard.  I wonder  why  it  should  be 
so,  when  yon  are  so  very  clever,”  said  Edna, 
innocently. 

“Perhaps  other  people — Will  especially — 
think  me  cleverer  than  I am.  I don’t  know 
how  it  is,”  added  he,  mournfully,  “but  I al- 
ways seem  to  miss  the  exact  point  of  success. 

I get  near  it,  but  I never  touch  it.  I am  afraid 
my  life  has  been-^always  will  be— a failure.” 

“Many  lives  are,  that  do  not  Bhow  it  out- 
side,” replied  Edna,  more  sadly  than  her  wont. 

For  she  too,  on  that  sunshiny  day,  with  all  things 
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luring  her  to  enjoyment,  had  become  slightly 
conscious  of  something  lacking.  Did  the  oth- 
ers feel  it,  she  wondered?  Was  Letty  there, 
as  happy  as  she  looked,  when  stopping  with  Dr. 
Stedman  on  the  summit  of  the  steep  cliff,  up 
which  she  herself  had  managed  to  climb  with 
Julius,  indulging  him  with  the  fancy  that  he 
was  helping  her,  while,  in  reality,  she  support- 
ed him — a common  fiction. 

“My  brother  and  your  sister  have  got  on 
ahead  of  us,”  said  Julius,  pausing,  breathless. 
“They  seem  capital  friends.  He  admires  her 
extremely,  as,  indeed,  every  body  must  do. 
She  is  the  most  beautiful  person  we  ever  saw.” 

“ Yes ; all  people  say  that.  I am  quite  used 
to  hearing  it  now.” 

“ Of  course  you  are,  which  must  be  my  apol- 
ogy for  making  the  remark.  The  fact  is  so 
patent  that  it  ceases  to  be  either  a compliment 
or  an  impertinence.” 

“ It  would  never  be  an  impertinence,  said  as 
you  say  it,’'  replied  Edna,  gently,  for  she  saw 
that  the  young  man  was  a little  annoyed  in 
some  way.  “Yet,  I will  confess,  you  are  the 
first  person  whom  I ever  heard  call  my  sister 
handsome  without  its  making  me  angry.” 

“What  an  odd  observation  to  make!  How 
it  might  be  misinterpreted !” 

“ How  ? That  it  meant  I was  jealous  of  her  ? 
Oh,  how  very  funny ! What  an  altogether  ri- 
diculous idea ! Me  jealous  of  my  sister  because 
she  is  so  beautiful,  while  I myself  am — well!” 

“Never  mind  what  you  are,”  interrupted 
Julius,  blushing,  for  he  felt  he  was  treading  on 
the  very  bounds  of  incivility. 

“Ob,  but  I do  mind  a little.  I confess  I 
should  like  to  have  been  handsome,  too.  But 
as  it  can't  be,  it  can't  be ; and  I have  now 
grown  quite  used  to  being  plain.” 

Julius  was  fairly  puzzled.  It  had  been  his 
trial,  and  a not  inconsiderable  one,  in  his  ac- 
quaintance, or  friendship,  or  whatever  it  was, 
with  this  sweet  little  woman,  that  she  was  so 
plain.  To  his  keen  artist  eye  her  want  of 
complexion,  of  feature,  and  general  brilliancy 
of  effect,  was  sometimes  really  annoying.  She 
would  have  been  so  attractive,  so  original,  so 
altogether  charming — if  only  she  had  been  a 
very  little  prettier. 

Of  course  he  would  not  betray  this,  and  yet 
he  did  not  like  to  tell  an  untruth,  or  to  pay  a 
silly  compliment,  which  the  candid  Edna  could 
at  once  have  discovered  and  scorned.  A bright 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  compromised  with 
it. 

4 4 Plain,  are  you  ? Every  body  doesn’t  think 
so ; Will  doesn’t.  The  very  first  night  he  saw 
you,  when  you  sat  adding  up  your  accounts,  he 
told  me  what  a nice  face  you  had.  ” 

44  Did  he  ? Iam  sure  I am  very  much  obliged 
to  him.” 

“And  your  sister?”  continued  Julius,  still 
watching  the  other  two  with  m intentness  that 
might  have  seemed  peculiar  had  not  Edna  now 
become  accustomed  to  his  artist  way  of  staring 
— “quite  in  the  way  of  business,”  as  he  took 


care  to  explain.  44  What  does  your  sister  think 
of  Will?” 

“ I really  can  not  tell,”  replied  Edna,  Binding. 
“In  truth  I have  not  the  slightest  idea.” 

She  might  have  added— once  she  thought 
she  would,  and  then  despised  herself  for  such 
an  unsisterly  betrayal — that  Letty 's  thoughts 
did  not  much  matter,  as  she  was  not  in  <the 
habit  of  thinking  long  or  seriously  about  any 
thing.  So  she  held  her  tongue,  and  the  broth- 
erly earnestness  of  her  companion's  next  speech 
shamed  her  still  more. 

44 1 hope  she  likes  him ; she  ought — you  both 
ought,  for  I am  sure  he  likes  you,  which  is  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  Will,  as  he  does  not  usually 
get  on  with  young  ladies.  Yet  he  is  a wonder- 
fully good  fellow,  Miss  Edna ; a fine  fellow  in 
every  way,  as  you  would  say  if  you  knew  him.” 

44 1 have  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“Brothers  don't  often  pull  together  as  well 
as  we  do,  yet  we  are  very  unlike,  and  I have 
tried  him  not  a little.  When  I get  strong — if 
I ever  do  get  strong — ” 

“You  certainly  will.  Dr.  Stedman  said  so 
to  me  only  yesterday.” 

“What was  he  saying  about  me ? You  see, 
Will  and  I don’t  talk  much  either  of  or  to  one 
another,  and  I should  like  to  know  what  he 
could  find  to  say.” 

Edna  hesitated  a moment  whether  or  not  to 
repeat  this,  the  only  bit  of  confidence  that  had 
ever  passed  between  herself  and  the  doctor, 
and  which  had  at  once  amazed  and  puzzled  her 
for  the  time:  it  seemed  so  very  uncalled  for. 
Then  she  thought  she  would  tell  it,  for  it  could 
do  no  possible  harm  out  of  its  anxious  brotherly 
affectionateness.  And  it  might  even  do  good, 
by  rousing  Julius  out  of  that  languid  indiffer- 
ence to  the  future,  that  loose  grasp  of  life,  with 
its  duties  and  pleasures  alike,  which  was  such 
a sad,  nay,  a fatal  thing  to  see  in  a young  man 
of  his  age. 

4 4 It  was  veiy  little  your  brother  said  ; only 
he  told  me  his  firm  conviction  that  you  had  no 
real  disease  or  feebleness  of  constitution.  You 
would  be  all  right  if  you  could  once  be  roused 
out  of  your  melancholy  and  moody  fits  by  any 
strong  feeling  of  any  kind : made  to  take  care 
of  your  health,  work  hard,  though  not  too  hard, 
and  finally  marry  and  settle.” 

“Did  he  say  that?  Did  he  want  me  to 
marry  ?” 

“Very  much  indeed,”  replied  Edna,  laugh- 
ing. 44  No  match-making  mother  was  ever  more 
earnest  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  a good 
wife  would  be  the  best  blessing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  you,  and  the  sooner  it  happened  the  bet- 
ter.” 

“Were  those  his  words?  Exceedingly 
obliged  to  him!” 

From  the  tone  Edna  could  hardly  tell  wheth- 
er the  young  man  was  pleased  or  vexed,  but  he 
blushed  extremely:  so  much  so  that  she  be- 
gan to  blush  too,  and  to  question  within  herself 
whether  she  had  not  gone  a little  too  far,  and 
in  her  sublime  grandmotherly  indifference  had 
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overstepped  the  boundary  of  maidenly  propriety. 
But  at  this  instant  the  other  two  returned,  and 
the  conversation  became  general. 

Edna  was  glad  Dr.  Stedman  had  called  hers 
44 a nice  face.”  It  showed  that  he  liked  her, 
and  she  had  rather  thought  the  contrary. 
Scarcely  from  any  expression  or  non-expression 
of  the  fact,  but  because  he  did  not  seem  a per-  , 
son  who  would  easily  like  any  body : but  once 
liking,  his  fidelity  would  be  sure  for  life.  Or 
so  at  least  fancied  Edna  in  her  simple  specula- 
tions upon  character,  in  w'hich  she  was  fond  of 
indulging — as  most  people  are  who  do  not  take 
very  much  trouble  in  thinking  about  themselves. 
She  must  think  about  something,  and  not  being 
given  to  lofty  musings  or  abstract  cogitations, 
she  thought  about  her  neighbors ; and  for  the 
remainder  of  that  walk  about  that  special  neigh- 
bor who  had  been  her  first  acquaintance  of  the 
two;  since  Dr.  Stedman  had  more  than  once 
declared,  when  they  w'ere  jesting  on  the  subject, 
that  his  # acquaintance  with  the  sisters  dated 
from  the  moment  when  he  had  been  moved  to 
such  deep  sympathy  by  Miss  Edna’s  arithmet- 
ical woes. 

She  was  glad  he  liked  her,  for  slip  liked  him ; 
his  keen  intelligence,  less  brilliant  than  Julius’s, 
but  solid,  thorough,  and  clear ; his  honesty  of 
speech  and  simple  unpretending  goodness — es- 
pecially his  unvarying  goodness  to  his  brother ; 
over  whom  his  anxiety  and  his  patience  seemed 
endless ; and  Edna  could  understand  it  all.  In 
the  few  private  talks  she  and  Dr.  Stedman  had 
together,  their  conversation  seemed  naturally 
to  turn  upon  the  nearest  subject  to  both  their 
hearts — their  respective  sister  and  brother. 

Was  he  falling  in  love  with  Letty,  or  fearing 
Julius  wTould  do  so  ? Either  chance  was  pos- 
sible, and  yet  improbable;  nay,  in  the  frank 
pleasure  of  their  intercourse,  Edna  had  almost 
ceased  to  dread  either  catastrophe.  Now',%5 
they  turned  homeward  along  the  cliff,  she  no- 
ticed that  Dr.  Stedman  looked  exceedingly 
thoughtful — almost  sad — that  he  either  walked 
beside  Letty,  or  when  she  was  walking  with  his 
brother,  he  followed  her  continually  with  his 
eyes. 

No  wonder.  Edna  thought  she  had  never 
seen  her  sister  so  irresistibly  attractive.  If  half 
the  men  in  the  world  were  on  their  knees  at 
Letty’s  feet,  it  would  have  scarcely  been  unnat- 
ural. And  yet — and  yet — 

Edna  did  not  like  to  own  it  to  herself— it 
seemed  so  unkind,  unsisterly ; still,  if,  as  a per- 
fectly unprejudiced  person  she  bad  been  asked, 
ivas  Letty  the  sort  of  girl  likely  to  carry  away 
captive  Dr.  Stedman,  she  should  have  said  no. 
She  should  have  thought  a man  with  his  deep 
nature  would  have  looked  deeper,  expected 
more.  With  all  her  love  for  Letty,  Letty  would 
have  been  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom, 
had  she  been  a man,  she,  Edna,  would  have 
fallen  in  love  with ; if  Dr.  Stedman  had  done 
so,  she  was  a little  surprised  and — it  must  be  1 
confessed— just  a trifle  disappointed.  ! 


Chiefly  so,  she  argued  internally,  because  she 
felt  certain  that  Letty  would  never  look  at  him, 
and  then  it  might  turn  out  such  an  unlucky 
business  altogether — the  worst  yet ; for  the  doc- 
tor was  not  a person  to  take  things  easily,  or  to 
be  played  fast  and  loose  with,  as  was  unfortu- 
nately rather  Letty’s  way.  Edna  felt  by  instinct 
that  he  w'ould  never  be  made  a slave  of— much 
more  likely  a tyrant.  And  if  he  should  be  very 
miserable — break  his  heart  perhaps — that  is, 
supposing  men  ever  do  break  their  hearts  for 
love — Edna  would  have  been  so  very  sorry  for 
him. 

She  watched  him  closely  all  the  road  home. 
She  did  not  even  ask  him  to  come  in  to  tea,  as 
both  brothers  seemed  half  to  expect,  and  as 
had  been  done  more  than  once  before  the  quar- 
tette started  together  for  their  evening  ramble. 
Nevertheless,  one  was  arranged — to  look  at  a 
wreck  which  had  been  washed  ashore  the  pre- 
vious winter,  and  which  Julius  wished  to  make 
into  a sketch  for  a possible  picture.  And  though 
there  was  some  slight  opposition  from  Edna, 
who  thought  the  wralk  would  be  too  long  for 
Letty,  and  from  Dr.  Stedman,  for  the  same 
reason  as  regarded  his  brother,  Julius  was  ob- 
stinate, and  carried  his  point. 

So  they  parted  ; for  the  brief  parting  of  ail 
hour  or  two,  which  scarcely  seemed  such  at  all. 

Letty  threw  off  her  hat  and  lay  down,  with 
both  her  arms  over  her  head,  in  an  attitude  ex- 
quisitely lovely. 

“I  am  quite  tired,  Edna;  that  doctor  of 
yours  does  take  such  gigantic  strides,  and  he 
talks  on  such  solid  subjects,  it  quite  makes  one  s 
head  ache  to  follow'  him.  I wonder  why  he 
chose  me  to  walk  with,  and  not  you ; but  these 
wise  men  like  silly  women.  I told  him  so.  At 
least  I owned  I was  silly ; but  of  course  he  didn’t 
believe  it.” 

4 4 Of  course  not.  But  what  was  he  talking 
about  ?” 

44  Oh,  nothing  particular,”  said  Letty,  with  a 
slightly  conscious  air.  44  Men  all  talk  alike  to 
me,  I fancy.” 

4 Edna  asked  no  more  questions. 


THE  MAIDENS  TEST. 

A girl  stood  under  a holly-tree, 

As  she  tried  the  country  test, 

Counting  the  thorns  on  a holly  leaf, 

To  see  who  loved  her  best 

“Loves — loves  me  not”— the  test  came  wrong, 
And  she  threw  away  the  holly; 

And  cried,  with  a pretty  pettish  pout, 

“Your  test  is  naught  but  folly!” 

The  leaf  was  wrong.  My  test  was  right, 

I prov’d  it  in  a minute: 

“I  do  confess,”  she  quick  replied, 

“Your  test  has  witchcraft  in  it.” 
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began  : “ I have  seen  a wonderful  thing  to-day. 
I have  seen  the  man  whose  hand  wielded  the 
armies  and  navies  of  the  nation,  and  w'ho  could 
hurl  their  thunderbolts  against  the  enemies  of 
the  land — I have  seen  him  rise  and  say  to  this 
company,  1 Brothers  and  sisters.’  But  it  is  all 
right,”  continued  Father  Taylor,  “for  there 
will  be  only  brothers  and  sisters  in  heaven. 
There  will  be  no  ‘ Honorable  Mr.  Christian’ 
there,  nor  ‘Jndge  Christian,’  nor  ‘Colonel 
Christian;’  but  only  ‘Brother  Christiln.’” 

Brother  Andrew  loved  to  go  to  Father  Tay- 
lor’s conference  meeting,  and  talk  with  the 
sailors,  and  hear  these  rough  sons  of  ocean 
when  made  tender  by  their  sense  of  God’s 
presence,  and  by  the  softening  influence  of 
home.  He  also,  as  he  said,  when  “ he  wanted 
a good  warm  time,”  would  go  to  the  colored 
Methodist  chnrch,  of  which  the  pastor  was 
Brother  Grimes,  who  always  had  access  to  him 
when  any  thing  was  needed  by  his  people.  Here 
John  Andrew  was  often  found  of  a Sunday  aft- 
ernoon or  evening,  sitting  among  the  colored 
people,  joining  heartily  in  their  hymns,  or  list- 
ening with  his  open,  sympathizing  face  to  their 
prayers  and  exhortations.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  if  ever  called  on  to  speak  in  the  colored 
church,  or  the  sailors*  church,  he  did  not  make 
the  mistake  which  bronght  on  one  of  our  Bos- 
ton merchants  this  remarkable  comment  from 
Father  Taylor.  The  merchant,  who  was  a 
liberal  and  kind  man,  and  a true  friend  to  the 
sailors,  nevertheless  happened,  on  one  occasion, 
when  asked  to  speak  at  their  conference  meet- 
ing, to  fall  into  a patronizing  vein.  He  told 
them  that  they  were  a very  important  class  of 
citizens,  and  that  the  community  were  much 
interested  in  their  welfare,  etc.  When  he  was 
through,  Father  Taylor  indicated  his  opinion 
of  this  de  haul  en  bas  stylo  of  speech  by  simply 
saying : “ If  any  other  old  sinner  wants  to  tell 
his  experience,  now’s  his  chance.  ” I have  often 
heard  Brother  Andrew  laughing  at  this  story, 
and  I do  not  think  he  ever  needed  such  a re- 
buke. He  was  always  one  of  Father  Taylor ‘s 
best  friends  and  helpers,  and  at  his  funeral  the 
old  sailor-preacher  declined  to  offer  a prayer, 
saying,  “I  can  not  do  it.  I can  do  nothing  but 
cry.” 

As  I said,  John  A.  Andrew  joined  our  church 
in  Sept.,  1841.  His  name  stands  the  seven- 
ty-first on  the  list,  in  his  own  fair,  large  writing. 
It  was  six  months  after  the  church  was  formed. 
From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a 
true,  faithful,  useful  member  of  our  body.  I 
first  saw  him  at  a Sunday-afternoon  Bible  class, 
of  which  he  took  charge  in  his  turn — a class 
consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  and  women. 
He  looked  like  a curly-headed  boy;  but  when 
he  spoke  his  words  were  weighty  with  good 
sens^and  right  feeling.  I asked  who  it  was, 
and  was  told  it  was  a young  lawyer  in  Henry 
Fuller's  office  named  Andrew.  His  w hole  man- 
ner so  impressed  me  that  I went  up  and  spoke 
to  him,  and  then  formed  an  acquaintance  which 
only  ceased  with  his  death ; and,  as  I believe, 
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has  not  ceased  with  that,  since  that  is  only  a 
change  of  place,  but  is  no  change  of  character. 
And  Brother  Andrew  is  not  a man  to  forget  his 
friends,  in  tliis  worlcfor  any  other. 

One  of  the  occasions  in  which  he  remains 
most  in  my  mind  is  when  he  exerted  hirfiself  to 
prevent  a secession  of  members  from  the  church 
in  1845,  in  consequence  of  an  exchange  of  pul- 
pits made  by  the  pastor  with  Theodore  Parker. 
Mr.  Parker  had  then  just  published  his  book  on 
Religion,  and  many  of  the  best  members  of  our 
church  w'ere  so  shocked  at  some  of  its  contents 
that  they  believed  it  would  be  wrong  to  recog- 
nize him  as  a Christian  minister.  At  the  final 
meeting  of  the  church  John  Andrew  made  a 
speech,  which  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  as  pow- 
erful in  argument  and  persuasive  in  appeal  as 
any  I ever  heard.  All  the  elements  of  the 
great  lawyer  and  orator  were  in  it.  I can  un- 
derstand from  having  heard  that  speech  what 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts  meant  by 
saying,  that  though  he  had  sat  on  the  bench 
when  Choate,  and  Webster,  and  the  other  great 
lawyers  of  the  Suffolk  bar  had  spoken  before 
him,  he  had  never  been  so  moved  as  to  be 
obliged  to  conceal  his  emotion,  as  when  listen- 
ing to  Governor  Andrew. 

The  chief  charge  against  Theodore  Parker, 
os  urged  by  the  seceders,  was  this : That  since 
he  rejected  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bi- 
ble ho  could  not  be  properly  regarded  as  a 
Christian  minister.  In  reply,  Brother  Andrew 
showed  : (1.)  That  the  largest  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  namely  the  Roman  Catholics,  had 
always  rejected  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Bible,  regarding  Tradition  as  of  equal  authori- 
ty, and  making  the  Church  the  final  judge  of 
truth  ; (2.)  That  the  Quakers,  a body  of  devot- 
ed Christians,  rejected  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Bible,  making  the  Inward  Light  superior 
to  it  as  a source  of  truth ; (3.)  That  the  Sweden- 
borgians  do  not  recognize  the  supreme  authori- 
ty of  our  canonical  Scriptures,  since  they  take 
the  liberty,  on  the  authority  of  Swedenborg,  to 
set  aside  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Therefore,  un- 
less we  were  prepared  to  say  that  none  of  these 
“were  Christian  teachers,  we  could  not  say  this 
of  Theodore  Parker  merely  because  he  did  not 
accept  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Moreover,  he  argued  that  our  own  particular 
church  did  not  make  faith  in  the  Scripture  its 
foundation,  but  faith  in  Christ , however  known. 
Finally,  he  pleaded  that  the  true  way  to  treat 
all  whom  we  supposed  to  be  in  error  was  not 
to  go  from  them,  but  to  go  to  them — not  shut 
them  out,  but  to  take  them  in.  Nor  was  it  the 
right  way,  he  contended,  to  leave  a church  be- 
cause the  majority  conscientiously  differed  from 
us,  but  to  remain  in  it  and  convince  them.  We 
never  can  do  so  much  good  by  going  only  with 
those  who  agree  with  us  ; for  if  only  those  who 
agree  together  go  together,  each  party  in  the 
chnrch  hardens  itself  in  its  own  opinions*  and 
truth  and  error  never  come  in  contact.  Final- 
ly, said  he,  in  closing:  “Brethren!  I do  not 
believe  in  the  principle  of  Come-outer-ism  I 
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am  not  a Come-outer.  I am  a Stay-iner . I 
shall  not  leave  this  church  because  the  majori- 
ty may  differ  from  me,  on  this  or  other  ques- 
tions. Yon  may,  indeed?  turn  me  out,  but  you 
can  not  make  me  go  out  of  my  own  accord. 
This  is  my  home,  and  here  I mean  to  stay.  If 
you  turn  me  out  of  your  meetings  I will  stand 
on  the  outside,  and  look  in  through  the  w indow, 
and  see  you.  If  I can  not  do  this  I will  come 
the  next  day,  and  sit  in  the  place  where  you 
have  been,  and  commune  with  you  so.  I can 
not  he  excommunicated,  for  I shall  continue 
thus  always  in  your  communion.” 

In  our  church  Brother  Andrew  was  always 
foremost  in  all  plans  and  movements  of  benev- 
olence, of  charity,  of  reform.  His  contributions 
were  large  and  generous — for  the  prisoners,  for 
the  frecdmen,  for  the  street  boys,  for  the  Col- 
ored Home.  He  followed  his  Master  in  think- 
ing his  duty  came  first  to  those  lowest  down 
and  furthest  away;  and  many  a poor  wretch 
who  had  no  other  friend  found  one  in  him. 

He  came  into  our  church  meeting  one  even- 
ing, after  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  told  us 
that,  fearing  John  Brown  would  have  no  prop- 
er legal  defense,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
excitement  against  him,  he  had  telegraphed  to 
Washington  to  engage  the  services  of  two  of 
the  most  eminent  counsel  there,  making  him- 
self responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the  defense. 
The  members  present,  hearing  this,  readily  col- 
lected one  or  two  hundred  dollars  on  the  spot 
toward  the  amount  needed. 

Afterward,  being  examined  at  Washington 
as  to  the  motive  which  led  him  to  advance  this 
sum  for  the  defense  of  John  Brown,  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  had  once,  at  his  own 
expense,  without  fee  or  reward,  gone  to  Wash- 
ington to  urge  on  the  Attorney-General  and 
President  to  pardon  a man  sentenced  to  death 
for  piracy,  without  ever  having  seen  or  spoken 
to  the  man  till  he  carried  him  the  warrant  of 
commutation.  And  he  added,  “ I have  some- 
times done  such  things  as  that  on  other  occa- 
sions.” I have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
often  done  such  things  as  that. 

Another  scene  comes  up  before  my  mind.  It 
was  the  day  of  the  rendition  of  Anthony  Bums. 
The  excitement  in  the  city  was  intense.  The 
streets  were  densely  packed  with  a crowd,  not 
noisy,  but  whose  faces  gathered  blackness  as 
the  fatal  procession  drew  near.  Attentive  ob- 
servers were  very  apprehensive  of  a bloody  col- 
lision between  the  soldiers  and  people.  ‘A  posse 
of  many  hundred  constables,  the  marines  from 
Charlestown,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  a light  bat- 
tery with  shotted  guns,  were  necessary  to  get 
Burns  through  Court  Street  and  State  Street. 
The  escort  were  hissed,  the  soldiers  greeted 
with  shouts  of  “Kidnappers!  Kidnappers!” 
various  emblems  were  hung  out  of  the  win- 
dows. John  Andrew’s  office,  at  the  comer  of 
Court  Street  and  Washington  Street,  was  the 
centre  of  the  excitement,  and  full  of  people. 
Some  of  his  friends  were  draping  it  in  front  with 
black.  At  the  opposite  comer  swung  a coffin, 


nnder  which  the  escort  must  pass.  But  An- 
drew sat  quietly  at  his  desk,  writing,  the  only 
calm  man  in  the  room.  He  alone  seemed  un- 
excited. He  had  done  all  he  could  before — 
now,  he  could  do  no  more,  and  sat  at  his  work 
as  serene  as  if  no  such  great  event  was  passing 
before  him. 

So,  too,  I recollect  his  demeanor  on  another 
occasion,  when  perhaps  more  responsibility  rest- 
ed on  him  than  at  any  other  time  in  his  life. 
It  was  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861.  The  news 
had  just  come  of  the  attack  on  the  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  I passed 
through  the  ante-room,  crowded  with  fathers, 
mothers,  and  wives  of  these  soldiers,  and  other 
persons  waiting  for  all  kinds  of  business,  into 
the  Governor’s  room  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
State  House.  Telegrams  were  arriving,  offi- 
cials coming  and  going,  men  from  the  Adju- 
tant-General’s office,  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral’s office,  and  eminent  men  who  came  in  to 
offer  aid.  In  the  midst  the  Governor  sat  at  his 
table,  calm  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  attending  to 
each  piece  of  business  in  its  order,  hearing  and 
answering  all  inquiries,  considering  and  prompt- 
ly deciding  every  difficult  point,  and  writing 
and  sending  off  that  famous  telegram  which 
seemed  to  show,  for  the  first  time,  that  tender- 
ness might  be  an  element  in  war : “ I pray  you. 
Sir,  to  cause  the  bodies  of  our  Massachusetts 
soldiers,  dead  in  Baltimore,  to  be  laid  out,  pre- 
served in  ice,  and  tenderly  sent  forward  by  ex- 
press to  me.  All  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the 
Commonwealth.  ” That  telegram  had  much  to 
do  with  the  tenderness  afterward  felt  and  shown. 
It  encouraged  women  to  go  as  nurses  to  the 
hospitals  and  to  be  received  in  them,  it  encour- 
aged the  Sanitary  Commission  in  its  work,  and 
gave  a tone  of  humanity  to  what  was  to  follow. 

How  many  days  I recall,  during  the  war,  in 
which,  when  I went  to  his  room  in  the  State 
House  for  some  special  business,  L found  him 
always  the  same — calm,  tranquil,  doing  that 
enormous  amount  of  work  which  tired  his  aids, 
exhausted  two  secretaries  and  two  amanuenses, 
and  yet  left  him  open  to  all  callers  who  really 
needed  him!  He  was  always  cheerful,  sweet, 
full  of  anecdotes  and  pleasant  mirth,  yet  never 
losing  his  firm  grasp  of  the  helm — our  “pilot 
who  weathered  the  storm.  ” 

I often  wondered  at  his  unchangeable  good 
temper,  and  remembered  what  he  once  said,  on 
being  told  of  a married  couple  who  had  sepa- 
rated because  they  could  not  live  together: 
“ How  strange ! why  I nefver  saw  any  one  I 
could  not  live  with!”  His  perfect  temper  en- 
abled him  to  go  on,  like  Goethe’s  star,  without 
haste  and  without  rest.  He  worked  like  the 
great  engine  in  the  heart  of  the  steamship. 
The  vessel  may  be  rolling  and  pitching  amidst 
frightful  seas,  her  decks  swept  by  successive 
waves,  but  there,  in  the  centre  of  the  ship,  the 
engine  works  Bteadily  on  with  tranquil  accuracy 
but  enormous  power.  Such  force,  so  steadily 
exercised,  was  his.  There  was  no  jar,  no  strain, 
no  hurry,  no  repose ; but  constant,  equable  mo- 
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tion,  on  and  on,  through  all  those  weary  years, 
to  their  triumphant  end. 

Another  pleasant  picture  comes  up  in  my 
mind  of  an  evening  in  Washington  at  the  end 
of  1861.  Brother  Andrew  took  me  with  him 
to  the  White  House  to  see  President  Lincoln. 
It  was  about  ten  o’clock,  but  the  porter  said 
that  the  President  had  gone  out  with  Mr.  Sew- 
ard; but,  recognizing  Governor  Andrew,  he 
added,  “Walk  in,  Governor,  walk  in.''  So 
Brother  Andrew  went  in,  and  looked  through 
all  the  rooms  of  the  lower  floor.  All  were  light- 
ed, and  all  empty.  Then  he  went  up  stairs, 
and  I followed.  We  came  to  a door  before 
which  stood  two  pairs  of  little  shoes.  “This 
is  the  children’s  room,”  said  he ; “ I should  like 
to  go  in  and  see  them  asleep.  ” He  put  his  hand 
on  the  handle  of  the  door,  as  if  to  open  it,  and 
then,  changing  his  mind,  turned  away.  But 
the  impulse  was  such  a natural  one!  In  the 
palace  of  the  nation,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
rebellion,  the  image  of  these  little  children, 
quietly  asleep,  took  his  heart  for  the  moment 
away  from  all  great  affairs  of  the  State  and  na- 
tion. 

In  June,  1864,  while  the  question  of  the  pay 
of  the  colored  troops  was  yet  pending,  Governor 
Andrew  read  to  me  a letter  he  had  written  on 
this  subject  to  Charles  Sumner  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  in  which,  after  arguing  at  length  the 
legal  claim  of  the  colored  soldiers  to  receive  full 
pay,  he  ended  by  saying:  “I  shall  never  stop 
nor  rest  till  I have  obtained  justice  for  the  col- 
ored man.  I shall  neither  forgive  nor  forget 
those  who  neglect  or  oppose  it.  I shall  pursue 
it  as  long  as  I live;  I shall  not  die  till  I have 
succeeded ; or,  if  I should  die,  and  have  any 
standing  in  a higher  sphere,  I shall  bring  the 
case  before  the  throne  of  Eternal  Justice,  and 
demand  right  there  on  behalf  of  the  colored  sol- 
dier.” And  so  he  did.  He  did  not  rest  till 
those  rights  were  secured. 

But  while  he  was  doing  all  this  work  for  the 
Massachusetts  soldiers,  and  had  his  agents  in 
every  camp,  seeing  that  their  wants  were  provid- 
ed for,  he  was  equally  active  in  looking  after 
those  who  needed  Executive  protection  at  home. 
No  Governor  ever  paid  more  attention  to  the 
prisons,  alms-houses,  school-ships,  blind  asy- 
lums, deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  normal  schools, 
than  he.  He  spent  his  Thanksgiving-day  at 
Charlestown  with  the  prisoners  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary. And  one  who  was  with  him  there  told 
me  that,  not  satisfied  with  seeing  the  prisoners 
in  the  chapel,  and  addressing  them  there,  he 
went  into  the  cell  of  each  man  who  >vas  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  and  insisted  on  being  locked 
in  with  him,  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  pun- 
ishment was,  and  to  hear  from  the  prisoner  him- 
self if  he  had  any  complaints  to  make,  which  he 
would  not  make  in  the  presence  of  the  officers. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  when  the  warden  an- 
nounced to  the  prisoners  his  death,  that  there 
should  have  been  sobbing  all  over  the  hall. 
He  was  no  longer  the  Goverpor,  but  he  ’was 
still  their  friend,  and  they  knew  it.  As  long  as 


he  lived  the  most  lonely  and  abandoned  among 
them  was  not  quite  abandoned. 

I have  before  me  a note  from  a lady  in 
South  Carolina,  who  has  been  teaching  a school 
of  colored  people  for  some  years,  in  which  she 
describes  her  last  interview  writh  our  friend,  in 
his  law-office  in  Boston.  She  had  consulted 
him  about  a claim  for  damages  for  clothing, 
etc.,  lost  on  a vessel  burned  at  sea.  “ I found 
him, ’’says  she,  “standing  talking  with  a gentle- 
man on  some  minor  law  point,  which  he  iterated 
and  reiterated ; but  his  listener  failed  to  see  the 
point,  and  always  came  back  to  that  terrible 
4 But’ — which  must  be  so  disheartening.  When 
he  left  Governor  A.  turned  to  a lady  sitting  by, 
in  whom  he  recognized,  I think,  some  one  for- 
merly of  his  family.  She  wanted  his  influence 
to  get  a situation  as  copyist.  He  listened  and 
advised,  with  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of 
a brother,  without  preoccupation  or  hurry. 
Then  came  my  turn.  As  he  shook  hands 
I said,  4 1 thought  a teacher  required  some 
patience,  but  I believe  a lawyer  needs  the 
most.’  He  laughed,  drew  a long  breath,  and 
rubbed  his  head  with  the  same  weary  look  I 
had  seen  before,  and  then  immediately  began 
to  talk  as  eagerly  as  if  mine  were  the  only  busi- 
ness in  hand.  I had  written  a statement  of 
our  shipwreck;  and  when  I repeated  to  him 
that  an  officer  of  the  boat  was  heard  to  say, 

4 There  are  niggers  and  nigger-teachers  enough 
on  board  to  damn  any  boat,’  he  looked  as  I 
imagine  he  might  when  he  said,  4 1 never  was 
mean  enough  to  despise  any  man  because  he 
was  ignorant,  or  because  he  was  poor,  or  be- 
cause he  was  black.’  He  then  exclaimed : 

4 Prosecute  them ! I hope  you  will  prosecute. 
I will  do  it  for  you.’  Then  he  asked  many 
questions  about  our  work,  laughing  loud  at  the 
man  who  was  ‘jus  crazy  for  larn,*  and  the 
woman  who  ‘had  been  chasing  that  letter’ 
(meaning  B)  ‘the  whole  night,  and  couldn’t 
catch  him.’  As  I went  away  he  said,  ‘Oh! 
I wish  I were  going  too,’  and  gave  ns  a fervent 
God-speed  in  our  work.” 

And  who  that  was  present  can  forget  that 
last  day  in  office,  when  he  made  his  valedictory 
address  to  the  Legislature  ? He  invited  to  his 
rooms  a large  number  of  his  friends  to  go  in 
with  him  and  hear  it.  There  you  saw  collected 
together  a memorable  company.  There  were 
men  and  women  of  all  ages,  from  Levi  Lincoln, 
then  eighty-four  years  of  age,  to  little  boys  and 
girls.  Side  by  side  were  old  abolitionists  and 
old  conservatives,  orthodox  men  and  radicals — 
those  who  had  never  met  before  in  one  room  in 
their  lives.  It  seemed  like  the  scene  which 
will  be  witnessed  at  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Just.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  showed 
himself  to  be,  not  the  fanatic  he  was  believed 
to  be  by  the  Southerners,  but  their  best  friend. 
In  the  large  view  he  then  took  of  public  affairs 
we  saw  the  statesman  who  could  comprehend 
the  full  meaning  of  the  problem  before  us.  And 
it  was  at  this  time  that  he  used  the  expression, 
that  having  formerly  urged  a vigorous  prosecu- 
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tion  of  the  war,  he  should  now  insist  on  a M vig- 
orous prosecution  of  peace.” 

But  the  hold  he  had  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people  appeared  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  No 
such  scene  had  been  witnessed  since  the  death 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  silent  crowds,  waiting,  with  serious  faces,  to 
honor  with  their  love  the  passing  funeral  pro- 
cession. The  poor  were  there,  the  colored  peo- 
ple were  there,  and  many  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  coffin  all  the  way  to  the  cemetery — four  long 
miles.  Then,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  coffin 
was  opened  as  it  rested  on  the  grass,  that  all 
these  humble  friends  might  look  on  his  face  for 
the  last  time.  I thought  I saw  in  it  an  expres- 
sion I had  not  noticed  before — a grave  dignity, 
calm,  steadfast,  on-looking — as  though  he  were 
advancing  to  meet  some  grand  order  of  beati- 
fied souls.  It  was  as  if  all  the  Saints  of  God 
were  coming  to  receive  him  to  their  holy  homes. 
By  a striking  coincidence,  this  day  of  his  burial 
was  the  Feast  of  All  Souls — for  no  one  more 
than  he  had  cared  for  all  souls. 

I imagined,  as  I looked  at  his  face,  on  that 
dying  day,  that  he  was  being  welcomed  to  his 
new  sphere  by  those  great  fellow-laborers  who 
had  gone  before.  I thought  that  in  that  com- 
pany would  be  the  face  of  Channing,  and  the 
faces  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  great  conflict  for 
spiritual  freedom;  and  there,  too,  the  forms  of 


the  brave  young  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  war, 
whom  he  had  sent,  and  watched  over,  and  loved, 
and  mourned,  as  a father  his  children.  There 
they  seemed  to  stand,  the  noble  boys,  with  fair 
brows  and  sunny  curls,  and  eyes  filled  with  the 
light  of  Heaven.  I saw  him  in  my  mind  going 
forward  to  meet  them ; and  among  them  also 
were  doubtless  some  of  the  poor  negroes  he  had 
helped,  poor  no  longer  now — the  sad  hearts  he 
had  comforted,  no  longer  6ad — the  widows,  mo- 
thers, wives,  children,  whom  his  strong  hand 
had  upheld — the  prisoners  he  had  visited — the 
sailors  he  had  remembered  on  the  stormy  sea. 
And  was  I mistaken  if  I thought  I also  saw 
there,  among  these  angels  of  God,  one  face, 
full  of  supreme  beauty— one  face  more  loving 
than  all  the  rest  ? Was  it  the  radiance  of  that 
face  which  I saw  reflected  in  his  ? And  did  I 
not  hear  that  voice  of  sweetness  and  power  say- 
ing to  him : 44  Come,  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  For  I was  an  hun- 
gered, and  you  gave  me  meat.  I was  athirst, 
and  you  gave  me  drink.  I was  a stranger,  and 
you  took  me  in.  I was  naked,  and  you  clothed 
me.  I was  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  you  came 
to  me.  For  inasmuch  as  you  did  it  to  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  you  did  it  unto  me!”  I 
might  have  been  mistaken  in  the  appearance — I 
was  not  mistaken  in  the  reality. 


MOTLEY’S  mSTORY  OF 

MR.  MOTLEY  has  now  completed  his  great 
work.  In  the  seven  volumesf  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  narrated  the  events  of  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  in  human  annals. 
The  history  of  this  period  is  now  written  for 
the  first  time ; and  it  is  written  for  all  tipie. 
No  man  after  Gibbon  will  undertake  to  write 
the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire;  and  no  man  after  Motley,  we 
venture  to  say,  will  undertake  to  re-tell  the 
Story  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and 
of  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  the  United 
Netherlands. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  admirable  introduc- 
tory chapters  which  occupy  a great  part  of  the 
First  Volume  of  the  44  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public,” the  History  fairly  commences  with  the 
“Request”  presented  in  April,  1566,  by  the  great 
nobles  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  base-born  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  V.,  Margaret  of  Parma,  then  re- 
gent of  the  Low  Lands,  wherein  they  asked  that 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  might  not  be  established 
upon  their  soil.  It  closes  forty-three  years  aft- 
er, wheq  the  then  reigning  Most  Catholic  King 
recognized  these  Dutch  States  as  an  independ- 


* History  of  the  United  Netherlands : From  the  Death 
of  William,  the  Silent  to  the  Ttcelve  Years*  Truce— 1609. 
By  John  Lothbop  Motley.  Volumes  HI.  and  IV. — 
Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

t The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  Three  Volumes, 
and  the  History  of  the  United  Netherlands , Four  Vol- 
umes, really  constitute  a single  work. 


THE  NETHERLANDS* 

ent  and  sovereign  republic,  and  requested  as  an 
act  of  grace  that  they  would  deal  mildly  with 
their  Catholic  subjects. 

We  have  heretofore  in  this  Magazine  passed 
in  brief  abstract  over  the  History  of  the  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  and  of  the  previous  vol- 
umes of  the  History  of  the  Netherlands.*  We 
now  propose  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  salient 
points  of  these  concluding  volumes.  The  events 
herein  narrated  commence  in  1590,  when  the 
assassination  of  the  weak  Henry  III.  of  France 
changed  the  whole  political  aspect  of  Europe,  and 
induced  the  Provinces  of  tbu  United  Netherlands 
to  enter  again  upon  the  great  struggle  with  the 
overshadowing  power  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ; a 
struggle  in  which  France  and  England  soon  be- 
came involved ; so  that  in  effect  the  History  of 
the  Netherlands  becomes  likewise  the  History 
of  Europe,  and  for  the  time  that  of  civilization. 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  to  which  we 
are  compelled  to  restrict  ourselves  to  give  even 
an  abstract  of  the  battles  and  sieges,  the  negoti- 
ations and  intrigues  which  ensued.  To  nar^ 
rate  these  the  ample  pages  of  Motley  are  none 
too  numerous.  Let  it  be  then  borne  in  mind 
that  Philip  of  Spain  now  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  when  he  might  assume  the  sovereign- 
ty of  France,  setting  up  in  the  mean  while  the 
Cardinal  Bourbon,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
IX.,  to  do  battle  with  the  heroic  Bdarnese, 

— 

! • May  and  June,  1866 ; March  and  April,  1861. 
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Hemy  of  Navarre,  to  be  known  afterward  as 
Henrv  IV. ; and  that  the  parsimonious  Eliza- 
beth of  England  emptied  her  purse  to  aid  Hen- 
ry in  his  struggle  ; for,  as  Mr.  Motley  remarks  : 
44  Spain  was  the  great,  aggressive,  overshadow- 
ing power  at  that  day,  before  whose  plots  and 
whose  violence  the  nations  already  trembled, 
and  it  was  France  that  now  stood  in  danger 
of  being  conquered  or  dismembered  by  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all.*’  And  France  once  added 
to  the  Spanish  dominions,  all  Europe  would  be 
prostrate  before  that  overshadowing  power.  To 
accomplish  this  the  Duke  of  Parma,  Philip’s 
able  general  in  the  Netherlands,  was  ordered 
to  bend  all  his  energies  toward  the  conquest  of 
France,  under  pretense  of  assisting  the  Holy 
League.  The  Netherlanders,  thus  for  a space 
freed  from  the  presence  of  the  great  Spanish 
* army,  now  withdrawn  for  the  subjugation  of 
theiv  neighbors,  saw  an  opportunity  for  striking 
a blow  or  two  for  liberty  and  independence. 
And  not  merely  for  that,  but  also  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  throughout  all  Europe.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Motley,  that 

“The  history  of  the  United  .Netherlands  at  this 
epoch  is  a world-history.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would 
have  far  less  of  moral  and  instruction  for  all  time  than 
it  is  really  capable  of  affording.  The  battle  of  liberty 
against  despotism  was  now  fought  in  the  hop-fields  of 
Brabant  or  the  polders  of  Friesland,  now  in  the  nar- 
row seas  which  encircle  England,  and  now  on  the 
sunny  plains  of  Danphlny,  among  the  craggy  inlets  of 
Brittany,  or  along  the  high  - roads  and  rivers  which 
lead  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  every  where  a noise- 
less, secret,  but  ubiquitous  negotiation  was  speeding 
with  never  an  instant's  pause  to  accomplish  the  work 
which  lansqnenettes  and  riders,  plkemen  and  carabi- 
neers were  contending  for  on  a hundred  battle-fields 
and  amidst  a din  of  arms  which  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury had  been  the  regular  hive  of  human  industry. 
For  nearly  a generation  of  mankind,  Germans  and  Hol- 
landers, Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Scotchmen,  Irish- 
men, Spaniards,  and  Italians  seemed  to  be  bom  into 
the  world  mainly  to  fight  for  or  against  a system  of 
universal  monarchy,  conceived  for  bis  own  benefit  by 
a quiet  old  man  who  passed  his  days  at  a writing  desk 
in  a remote  corny  of  Europe.**—  VoL  III . p.  42. 

Bat  the  Netherlanders  needed,  in  the  great 
straggle  which  they  were  to  adventure,  a states- 
man and  a soldier  to  guide  their  dubious  poli- 
tics and  lead  their  armies.  Since  the  murder 
of  William  the  Silent  it  was  a matter  of  doubt 
whether  such  a man  or  pair  of  men,  if  the  two 
requisites  could  not  be  combined  in  one,  was  to 
be  found.  But  Providence  is  provident.  Rare- 
ly at  a great  crisis  in  human  history  is  a man 
needed  when  he  is  not  to  be  found.  Woe  in- 
deed for  the  times  when  a leader  is  wanted  and 
none  is  at  hand ! For  the  Netherlands  the  ques- 
tion was,  Would  there  be  a statesman  and  a sol- 
dier ready  to  make  use  of  this  golden  opportu- 
nity ? Mr.  Motley  thus  answers  this  question : 

“There  was  a statesman  ripe  and  able  who,  since 
the  death  of  the  Taciturn,  had  been  growing  steadily 
in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  and  who  already 
was  paramount  in  the  councils  of  the  States-General. 
There  was  a soldier,  still  very  yonng,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  strongest  hereditary  claims  to  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  who 
had  been  passing  a studious  youth  in  making  himself 
worthy  of  his  father  and  his  country.  Fortunately, 


too,  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  were  working  most 
harmoniously  together.  John  of  Olden -Barneveld, 
with  his  great  experience  and  vast  and  steady  intel- 
lect, stood  side  by  side  with  young  Maurice  of  Nassau 
at  this  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth. At  length  the  twig  was  becoming  the 
tree — tandem  fit  surculus  arbor — according  to  the  device 
assumed  by  the  son  of  William  the  Silent  after  his 
father's  death.  The  Netherlands  had  sore  need  of  a 
practical  soldier  to  contend  with  the  scientific  and 
professional  tyrants  against  whom  they  had  so  long 
been  struggling,  and  Maurice,  although  so  young,  was 
pre-eminently  a practical  man.  He  was  no  enthusi- 
ast ; he  was  no  poet.  He  was  at  that  period  certainly 
no  politician.  Not  often  at  the  age  of  twenty  has  a 
man  devoted  himself  for  years  to  pure  mathematics 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  country.  Yet  this  was 
Maurice’s  scheme.  Four  years  long  and  more,  when 
most  other  youths  in  his  position  and  at  that  epoch 
would  have  been  alternating  between  frivolous  pleas- 
ures and  brilliant  exploits  ih  the  field,  the  young  prince 
had  spent  laborious  days  and  nights  with  the  learned 
Simon  Stevinus  of  Bruges.  The  scientific  work  which 
they  composed  in  common,  the  credit  of  which  the 
master  assigned  to  the  pupil,  might  have  been  more 
justly  attributed  perhaps  to  the  professor  than  to  the 
prince,  but  it  is  certain  that  Maurice  was  an  apt  schol- 
ar.”— FoZ.  III.  pj).  2,  3. 

Here  we  are  fairly  introduced  to  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  son  of  the  Silent  One,  who  was  des- 
tined to  play  so  important  a part  in  the  history  of 
the  coming  years.  Maurice  should  be  ranked, 
if  not  in  the  first  class  of  great  generals — to 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  add  a fourth  name 
to  the  three  of  Hannibal,  Frederick,  and  Napo- 
leon— at  least  high  in  the  second  class,  wherein 
belong  the  names  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Tu- 
renne,  Marlborough,  and  Wellington.  If  he 
had  wielded  the  great  armies  and  mighty  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon  it  is  hard  to 
say  how  great  a general  he  would  not  have  be- 
come. 

Mr.  Motley^  gives  a graphic  sketch  of  the 
constitution  of  an  army  of  this  time.  One  won- 
ders at  first  that  battles  were  won  and  sieges 
waged  by  such  forces,  until  he  remembers  that 
the  forces  of  the  offense  and  defense  were  of 
about  the  same  numbers  and  quality.  Maurice 
really  founded  the  modern  school  of  military 
science.  He  first  appreciated  the  importance 
of  portable  fire-arms.  * Those  which  he  had 
were  of  the  rudest ; but  he  made  admirable  use 
of  them.  What  he  would  have  done  with 
American  rifles,  Prussia®  needle-guns,  and 
French  Chassepots  one  can  only  conjecture. 
He,  moreover,  first  of  any  general  6ince.the 
old  Roman  days,  perceived  the  military  import- 
ance of  the  spade.  The  high-mettled  chivalry 
of  Spain  and  France  jeered  at  his  soldiers,  whom 
they  saw  patiently  digging  like  mere  boors  and 
day-laborers  instead  of  careering  about  with 
sword  and  lance.  But  somehow  they  found 
sword  and  spear  overmatched  by  spade  and 
mattock ; and,  moreover,  when  need  was,  these 
dull  diggers  were  found  to  make  good  use  of 
warlike  weapons. 

If  we  had  space  to  present  a detailed  account 
of  military  exploits  we  could  hardly  do  better 
than  quote  in  full  Mr.  Motley’s  stirring  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  earliest  enterprises  of  Maurice, 

*Vol.  Hi.  pp.  92-tfh  ~ — 
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the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  Castle  of  Breda. 
The  city  was  an  important  strategical  point,  and 
was,  moreover,  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of 
Maurice.  There  was  thus  a twofold  reason 
why  it  should  he  wrested  from  the  Spaniards. 
In  February,  1590,  Maurice  was  visited  by  one 
Adrian  Yan  der  Berg,  a boatman  who  had  been 
wont  to  supply  the  castle  with  turf  for  fuel. 
His  boat  had  so  often  gone  in  and  out  of  the 
castle  that  nobody  would  suspect  it  of  any  hos- 
tile intent.  Now  if  some  scores  of  men  could 
be  hidden  away  in  it,  they  would  be  able  to 
surprise  the  strong-hold.  Maurice  caught  at 
the  suggestion,  and  intrusted  the  execution  of 
the  plan  to  Charles  de  Heraugiere,  who  selected 
threescore  and  eight  men  for  the  work.  These, 
with  himself  and  his  lieutenant,  Matthew  Held, 
making  seventy  men  in  all,  went  on  board  the 
vessel,  which  was  apparently  filled  with  blocks 
of  turf,  and  packed  themselves  closely  in  the 
hold.  Their  voyage  was  perilous,  “for  the 
winter  wind,  thick  with  fog  and  sleet,  blew  di- 
rectly down  the  river,  bringing  with  it  huge 
blocks  of  ice,  and  scooping  the  water  out  of  the 
dangerous  shallows,  so  as  to  render  the  vessel 
at  any  moment  liable  to  be  stranded.  From 
Monday  night  till  Thursday  morning  these  sev- 
enty Hollanders  lay  packed  like  herrings  in  the 
hold  of  their  little  vessel,  suffering  from  hunger, 
thirst,  and  deadly  cold.”  On  the  third  morn- 
ing they  crept  on  shore,  and  warmed  themselves 
at  a lonely  castle,  and  then  at  an  hour  before 
midnight  re-embarked,  and  sailed  on  for  two 
more  days.  On  Saturday  afternoon  the  vessel 
— a turf-boat  to  all  appearance,  but  with  three- 
score and  ten  stout  Hollanders  stowed  away  in 
its  hold — got  fairly  up  to  the  innermost  water- 
gate  of  the  castle,  where  the  boat  was  duly  ex- 
amined by  an  officer,  who  only  saw  the  stacks 
of  turf  whereof  the  freezing  garrison  were  in 
sore  want ; of  the  seventy  lying  hid  within  a 
few  feet  of  him  he  suspected  nothing,  other- 
wise their  lives  would  not  have  been  worth  a 
penny  purchase.  In  passing  through  the  wa- 
ter-gate the  vessel  ran  upon  an  obstruction 
and  sprung  a leak,  so  that  the  water  in  the 
hold,  where  the  seventy  lay  packed,  was  knee- 
deep.  The  garrison,  cheered  by  the  prospect  of 
fuel,  dragged  the  boat  through,  made  her  fast 
to  the  guard-house,  and  began  to  unload  the 
welcome  turf.  The  seventy  came  well-nigh  de- 
tection. They  had  all  caught  cold,  and  seemed 
likely  to  set  up  an  irrepressible  coughing  and 
sneezing,  which  would  have  betrayed  all.  Stout 
Matthew  Held  had  the  worst  catarrh,  and, 
doubting  whether  he  could  restrain  a cough  or 
sneeze,  gave  his  dagger  to  his  nearest  compan- 
ion, begging  him  to  stab  him  to  the  heart 
should  he  see  the  paroxysm  coming  on.  But 
the  wary  skipper  on  deck  began  to  have  the 
pumps  worked  so  vehemently  as  to  drown  the 
noise,  and  also  hurried  on  the  unloading  of  the 
turf.  At  last,  saying  that  enough  had  been 
unloaded  to  warm  the  garrison  for  that  night, 
he  managed  by  aid  of  a few  stivers  for  drink- 
money  to  get  rid  of  his  unwelcome  aids,  and 


the  seventy  were  left  to  adventure  their  enter- 
prise.  So  at  midnight  Heraugiere  marshaled 
his  men,  dividing  them  into  two  companies, 
one  under  himself  to  attack  the  main  guard- 
house, the  other  to  seize  the  arsenal  of  the  for- 
tress. IIow  they  sped  is  told  dramatically  by 
Mr.  Motley.  The  upshot  was  that  these  seven- 
ty, without  the  loss  of  a man,  captured  the  castle 
held  by  five  times  their  number  of  the  famous 
musketeers  of  Italy,  reputed  to  be  the  best  sol- 
diers of  the  time. 

Another  brilliant  battle-piece  describes  the 
famous  fight  at  Ivry,  of  which  the  idea  of 
most  ipen  is  derived  from  Macaulay’s  brilliant 
ballad.  We,  who  have  had  occasion  to  study 
up  the  details  of  the  great  actions  lately  waged 
upon  our  soil,  find  it  hard  to  gain  so  clear  an 
idea  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Get- 
tysburg, or  the  Five  Forks,  as  we  can  obtain  * 
from  the  account  which  Mr.  Motley  present*  of 
the  action  fought  well-nigh  three  centuries  ago 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

If  we  were  to  select  the  best  battle-piece  in 
these  volumes  it  would  probably  be  that  of  the 
action  at  Nieuport,  fought  early  in  July,  1600, 
wherein  Maurice  won  a great  victory  out  of 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  This  battle, 
though  fought  by  less  than  20,000  men  on  each 
side,  stands  as  the  first  of  the  great  actions 
waged  upon  the  principles  of  modern  warfarev 
wherein  the  result  was  decided  by  the  brain  of 
the  general  rather  than  by  the  nerve  of  the  sol- 
dier. Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  three  great 
arms  of  an  army — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery— were  fairly  handled  by  one  leader.  In  , 
Nieuport  lay,  potentially,  Marengo  and  Aus- 
terlitz,  Lutzcn  and  Blenheim,  Wagram  and 
Waterloo,  Gettysburg  and  Nashville. 

The  student  of  military  history  will  read  with 
especial  interest  the  account  of  the  siege  of 
Ostend,  begun  in  1601  and  lasting  almost  three 
and  a quarter  years.  The  problem  for  offense 
by  the  Spaniards  and  defense  by  the  Nether- 
landers  was  that  of  the  attack  upon  and  main- 
tenance of  an  open  town,  defended  only  by 
earth-works  and  outlying  posts.  In  it  were  in- 
volved all  the  principles  wrought  out  within 
our  own  day  at  Sebastopol,  Charleston,  and 
Petersburg. 

War  seemed,  indeed,  at  this  epoch  to  be  the 
natural  condition  of  mankind,  not  merely  upon 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Seine,  but  upon  what  was 
then  the  far-away  region  of  the  Danube,  where 
Moslem  and  Christian  were  striving  for  unholy 
mastery.  Both  ends  of  Europe  were  ablaze  at 
once.  There  were  not  Germans  enough  every 
year  for  the  consumption  of  the  Turk  and  the 
Pope  and  the  Republic,  and  other  potentates 
and  powers.  So  it  happened  that  for  a brief 
space  the  sweepings  of  Frenchmen,  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Germans  were  tossed  into  Hun- 
gary. A single  scene,  narrated  by  Mr.  Mot- 
ley,  gives  us  something  of  an  idea  of  the  war- 
fare waged  upon  the  Danube : 

“The  warriors  grown  gray  In  the  religious  wars  of 
France  astonished  the  pagans  on  the  Danube  by  a va- 
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riety  of  crimes  and  cruelties  such  as  Christians  only 
could  imagine.  Thus,  while  the  forces  of  the  Saltan 
were  besieging  Buda,  a detachment  of  these  ancient 
Leaguers  lay  in  Pappa,  a fortified  town  not  far  from 
Raab,  which  Archduke  Maximilian  had  taken  by  storm 
two  years  before.  Finding  their  existence  monoto- 
nous and  payments  unpunctual,  they  rose  upon  the 
governor,  Michael  Maroti,  and  then  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Turkish  commander  outside  the  walls. 
Bringing  all  the  principal  citizens  of  the  town,  their 
wives  and  children,  and  all  their  movable  property 
into  the  market-place,  they  offered  to  sell  the  lot,  in- 
cluding the  governor,  for  a thousand  rix-dollars.  The 
bargain  was  struck,  and  the  Turk,  paying  him  all  his 
cash  on  hand  and  giving  hostages  for  the  remainder, 
earned  off  six  hundred  of  the  men  and  women,  prom- 
ising soon  to  return  and  complete  the  transaction. 
Meanwhile  the  imperial  general,  Schwartzenberg, 
came  before  the  place,  urging  the  mutineers  with 
promises  of  speedy  payment,  and  with  appeals  to 
their  sense  of  shame,  to  abstain  from  the  disgraceful 
work.  He  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  wild 
swine  swarming  in  the  adjacent  forests.  Siege  there- 
upon was  laid  to  the  place.  In  a sortie  the  brave 
8chwartzenberg  was  killed,  but  Colonitz  coming  up 
in  force  the  mutineers  were  locked  up  in  the  town 
which  they  had  seized,  and  the  Turk  never  came  to 
their  relief.  Famine  drove  them  at  last  to  choose  be- 
tween surrender  and  a desperate  attempt  to  cut  their 
way  out.  They  took  the  bolder  course,  and  were  all 
either  killed  or  captured.  And  now— the  mutineers 
having  given  the  Turk  this  lesson  in  Christian  honor 
toward  captives— their  comrades  and  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  forces  showed  them  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved Christian  method  of  treating  mutineers.  Sev- 
eral hundred  of  the  prisoners  were  distributed  among 
the  nationalities  composing  the  army,  to  be  dealt  with 
at  pleasure.  The  honest  Germans  were  the  most 
straightforward  of  all  toward  their  portion  of  the  pris- 
oners, for  they  shot  them  down  at  once  without  a mo- 
ment's hesitation.  But  the  Lorrainers,  the  remainder 
of  the  French  troops,  the  Walloons,  and  especially  the 
Hungarians — whose  conntrymen  and  women  had  been 
sold  into  captivity— all  vied  with  each  other  in  the  in- 
vention of  cruelties  at  which  the  soul  sickens,  and 
which  the  pen  almost  refuses  to  depict”— Foi.  IV. 
pp.  57,  53. 

Nor  was  the  war  confined  to  Europe.  In 
the  far-off  Indian  Ocean  and  its  islands  Span- 
iards, Portuguese,  and  Netherlanders  fought 
with  varying  fortunes,  for  in  those  sunny  seas 
“ the  same  fishermen  and  fighting  men  whom 
we  hav£  seen  sailing  forth  from  Zeeland  and 
Friesland  to  confront  the  dangers  of  either  pole 
were  now  contending  in  the  Indian  seas  with 
the  Portuguese  monopolists  of  the  tropics.” 
These  stirring  episodes  find  place  in  Mr.  Mot- 
ley’s history.  That,  for  instance,  wherein  the 
Dutch  skipper,  Wolfert  Hermann,  with  five  lit- 
tle trading  vessels  manned  by  three  hundred 
souls,  pitched  into  the  great  fleet  of  the  Portu- 
guese admiral  Mendoza,  twenty-five  vessels  in 
all,  the  flag-ship  alone  being  in  men  and  guns 
of  greater  force  than  all  the  Dutch  vessels; 
fairly  routed  it,  sinking  several  ships,  and  for- 
cing the  others  to  seek  refuge  in  flight. 

The  fighting  in  the  Indies  was  for  the  right 
of  trade  to  those  regions,  the  monopoly  of  which 
was  claimed  by  Spain  and  Portugal  in  virtue 
of  papal  bulls,  the  validity  of  which  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Netherlands  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  admit.  The  main  exportable  pro- 
duct of  these  regions  was  spices,  and  just  now 
notably  cloves.  Pepper  and  ginger,  nutmegs, 
cassia,  and  mace  were  but  vulgar  drugs,  pre- 


cious as  they  were  already  to  the  world  and  the 
world’s  commerce,  compared  with  this  most 
magnificent  spice.  King  Cotton  was  not  then 
fairly  born.  King  Clove  filled  the  throne  of 
commerce.  There  were  but  five  of  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  which  produced  this 
precious  spice,  the  two  principal  being  Terante 
and  Tydor. 

"The  world,”  says  Mr.  Motley,  "had  lived  in  for- 
mer ages  very  comfortably  without  cloves.  But  by 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  odorif- 
erous pistil  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many  pitched 
battles  and  obstinate  wars,  of  so  much  vituperation, 
negotiation,  and  intriguing,  that  the  world’s  destiny 
eeemed  to  have  almost  become  dependent  upon  the 
growth  of  a particular  gillyflower.  Out  of  its  sweet- 
ness had  grown  such  bitterness  among  great  nations 
as  not  torrents  of  blood  could  wash  away.  A com- 
monplace condiment  enough  it  seems  to  us  now,  eas- 
ily to  be  dispensed  with,  and  not  worth  purchasing  at 
a thousand  human  lives  or  so  the  cargo,  but  it  was 
once  the  great  prize  Jo  be  struggled  for  by  civilized 
nations.  From  that  fervid  earth,  warmed  from  within 
by  volcanic  heat,  and  basking  ever  beneath  the  equa- 
torial sun,  arose  vapors  as  deadly  to  human  life  as 
the  fruits  were  exciting  and  delicious  to  human 
senses.  Yet  the  atmosphere  of  pestiferous  fragrance 
had  attracted  rather  than  repelled.  The  poisonous 
delights  of  the  climate,  added  to  the  perpetual  and  va- 
rious warfare  for  its  productions,  spread  a strange 
fascination  around  those  fatal  isles.  Especially  Ter- 
nate  and  Tydor  were  objects  of  unending  6trife.  Chi- 
nese, Malays,  Persians,  Arabs,  had  struggled  centu- 
ries long  for  their  possession ; those  races  successive- 
ly or  simultaneously  ruling  these  and  adjacent  por- 
tions of  the  Archipelago.  The  great  geographical  dis- 
coveries at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  had,  how- 
ever, changed  the  aspect  of  India  and  of  the  world. 
The  Portuguese  adventurers  found  two  rival  kings  in 
the  two  precious  islands,  and  by  ingeniously  protect- 
ing one  of  these  potentates  and  poisoning  the  other, 
soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  field.  The  clove 
trade  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  strangers 
from  the  antipodes.  Goa  became  the  great  mart  of. 
the  lucrative  traffic,  and  thither  came  Chinese,  Arabs, 
Moors,  and  other  Oriental  traders  to  be  supplied  from 
the  Portuguese  monopoly.  Two-thirds  of  the  spices, 
however,  found  their  way  directly  to  Europe.”—  Vol. 
IV.  pp.  245,  246. 

The  fighting  for  doves  furnishes  many  strik- 
ing episodes  in  the  history  of  this  long  conflict. 
The  net  result  was  that  the  Portuguese,  for  the 
time  at  least,  “were  driven  entirely  out  of  the 
Moluccas,  save  the  island  of  Timos,  where  they 
held  a not  very  important  citadel ; and  that  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  were  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  field.  The  Moluccas  and  the 
clove-trade  were  its  own,  and  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic had  made  manifest  to  the  world  that  more 
potent  instruments  had  now  been  devised  for  the 
parceling  out  of  the  New  World  than  papal  de- 
crees, although  signed  by  the  immaculate  hand 
of  a Borgia.” 

Mr.  Motley  has  fairly  grasped  the  true  idea  of 
history.  He  tells  indeed  of  battles  and  6iegest 
of  cabals,  intrigues,  and  revolutions , of  those 
noted  events  which  when  condensed  into  tables 
form  the  bony  frame-work  of  history.  But  the 
men  who  acted  parts  in  the  great  drama  are  not 
in  his  view  mere  lay-figures,  or  even  players  who 
might  to-day  enact  one  part  and  to-morrow  an- 
other. They  are  living  beings,  to  set  forth  whom 
as  they  lived  and  moved  is  a part  of  his  work. 
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For  these  men,  moreover,  he  has  a strong  liking 
or  dislike,  which  ho  is  by  no  means  chary  in 
expressing.  Herein  he  differs,  pole-wide  apart, 
from  Prescott,  with  whom  it  has  become  a habit 
to  measure  him — for  no  other  reason  that  we  can 
see  than  that  both  happen  to  be  Americans.  No 
two  men  could  well  be  more  different ; and  no 
histories  could  well  be  more  diverse  than  those 
which  they  have  written.  Prescott  really  cared 
nothing  for  the  men  of  whom  he  wrote,  more 
than  if  they  had  been  so  many  soulless  puppets. 
He  undertook  to  redact  what  others  had  told 
of  their  doings;  not  to  discover  and  declare 
what  they  were  and  what  they  did.  If  his  au- 
thorities were*  reliable — as  in  the  case  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  measurably  in  the  case 
of  Pizarro — he  writes  true  history ; if,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cortez,  his  authorities  are  worthless,  the 
history,  as  such,  is  of  no  value.  Prescott  in  some 
respects  finds  his  best  parallel  in  Gibbon ; but 
with  this  great  distinction,  that  Gibbon,  while 
caring  nothing  for  the  result,  carefully  weighed 
his  authorities.  He  would  not  allow  them — at 
least  not  without  due  notification — to  lie  on  his 
pages.  Prescott  gives  Cortez,  Bernal  Diaz,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  the  largest  liberty  in  this  re- 
spect. If  it  were  worth  while  to  measure  one 
historian  with  another,  Motley  should  be  meas- 
ured with  Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  But  here, 
while  there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance, 
there  are  still  stronger  of  difference.  Macau- 
lay, in  his  brilliant  fragment,  is  a special  pleader 
always  carried  away  by  his  devotion  to  a cause 
— that  cause  being  British  Whiggery ; Carlyle 
every  where,  but  notably  in  his  life  of  Freder- 
ick, is  overborne  by  the  fancy — which  he  took 
up  in  his  later  and  feebler  days— of  Hero  Wor- 
ship, which  is  in  effect  that  every  man — Napo- 
leon being  the  single  exception — who  has  done 
any  thing  notable  is  an  idol  before  whom  all 
weaker  men  should  bow.  All  three  of  these 
historians  introduce  the  dramatic  element  into 
their  delineations  of  character.  The  idea  is  no 
new  one.  Historians  of  all  ages  have  laid  them- 
selves out  in  the  production  of  elaborate  speeches 
which  their  characters  might  have  been  supposed 
to  utter.  Those  given  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  which  our  school-boys  are  wont  to  de- 
claim in  an  English  version,  are  sheer  fabrica- 
tions. It  is  not  quite  easy  to  know  from  Mac- 
aulay’s abstracts  how  much  belongs  to  him,  and 
how  much  to  the  reputed  speakers.  Carlyle 
puts  so  much  of  himself  into  his  reputed  docu- 
ments os  to  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  their 
veritableness.  Motley  from  the  first  struck  upon 
the  true  method  in  this  regard.  “No  person- 
age,” he  says,  in  the  Preface  to  the  opening  vol- 
ume, “ in  these  pages  is  made  to  write  or  speak 
any  words  save  those  which,  on  the  best  histor- 
ical evidence,  he  is  known  to  have  WTitten  or 
spoken.  ” 

No  other  historian,  we  venture  to  say,  has 
revivified  so  many  dead  men — has  put  life  into 
so  many  dry  bones — as  has  Mr.  Motley.  We 
know  the  men  of  whom  he  speaks,  dead  though 
they  are  for  well-nigh  three  centuries,  better 


than  we  do  those  who  now  live  and  act.  Alva 
is  for  us  more  real  than  Hood ; Alexander  of 
Parma  than  Lee;  Granvelle  than  Alexander 
Stephens ; Philip  II.  than  Jefferson  Davis  ; the 
Duke  of  Lerma  than  Judah  Benjamin ; Spino- 
la  than  Beauregard ; Maurice  of  Nassau  than 
Grant;  Philip  HI.  than  Andrew  Johnson; 
even  William  the  Silent  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

In  the  great  gallery  of  historic  portraits 
sketched  by  Mr.  Motley  the  first  place  must 
surely  be  given  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  So 
thoroughly  is  it  wrought  out  as  the  story  goes 
on  th&t  the  reader  may  fairly  anticipate  the 
elaborate  summation  given  at  the  close  of  his 
reign.  In  September,  1598,  the  King,  now 
seventy  years  old,  lay  dying  in  the  palace  clois- 
ter of  the  Escorial  in  tortures  such  as  few  men 
have  ever  endured.  He  had  long  been  racked 
with  the  gout ; and  now  ulcers  which  had 
formed  on  the  breast  and  joints  were  opened, 
and  the  result  was  that  innumerable  swarms  of 
vermin  were  generated,  which  literally  devour- 
ed him  alive.  “That  the  grave-worms  should 
do  their  office  before  soul  and  body  were  part- 
ed,” says  Mr.  Motley,  “ was  a torment  such  as 
the  imagination  of  Dante  might  have  invented 
for  the  lowest  depths  of  his  Inferno.” 

And  yet,  did  we  not  know  the  edifying  ends 
which  murderers  so  often  make,  we  might  won- 
der at  the  manner  in  which  Philip  bore  his 
agony  and  met  the  King  of  Terrors.  “ No  tor- 
ture,” says  Mr.  Motley,  “ ever  invented  by  Tor- 
quemada  or  Peter  Titclman  to  serve  the  venge- 
ance of  Philip  and  his  ancestors  or  the  Pope 
against  the  heretics  of  Italy  or  Flanders  could 
exceed  in  acuteness  the  agonies  which  the 
Most  Catholic  King  was  now  called  upon  to 
endure.  And  not  one  of  the  long  line  of  mar- 
tyrs who  by  the  decree  of  Charles  or  Philip 
had  been  strangled,  beheaded,  burned,  or  bur- 
ied alive,  ever  faced  a death  of  lingering  tor- 
ment with  more  perfect  fortitude,  or  was  sus- 
tained by  more  ecstatic  visions  of  heaveily  mer- 
cy, than  was  now  the  case  with  the  great  mon- 
arch of  Spain.” 

After  lying  for  ten  days  on  his  back,  a mass 
of  sores  and  corruption,  his  confessor  told  him 
that  the  only  possible  issue  of  his  malady  would 
be  death.  Philip  thanked  him  most  benignant- 
ly  for  the  frankness  which  had  removed  all 
doubts  from  his  mind,  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
give  his  thoughts  to  the  question  of  his  eternal 
welfare.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
send  a courier  to  the  Pope  beseeching  his 
benediction.  This  of  course  was  not  wanting. 
Then  the  King  made  his  general  confession, 
which  lasted  three  whole  days,  his  confessor 
having  by  the  monarch’s  request  drawn  up  a 
full  and  searching  interrogatory.  There  was, 
it  would  seem,  little  to  confess.  lie  had  never, 
he  averred,  consciously  done  wurong  to  any  one ; 
if  he  had  ever  committed  an  act  of  injustice  it 
was  unwittingly,  or  because  he  had  been  de- 
ceived in  the  circumstances.  He  lived  three 
weeks  after  this,  enduring  terrible  tortures, 
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which,  according  to  unimpeached  testimony, 
no  saint  could  have  borne  with  more  gentle 
resignation,  angelic  patience,  and  benignity 
and  thoughtfulness  for  others.  He  derived 
great  consolation  from  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
which  was  frequently  administered  to  him,  and 
from  the  relics  of  saints,  of  which  he  had  a 
large  collection,  whose  genuineness  was  thor- 
oughly vouched  for.  A bone  of  St.  Alban, 
presented  to  him  by  the  Pope,  an  arm  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Ferrara,  and  a knee-bone  of  St. 
Sebastian  were  among  the  most  precious  of 
these,  and  with  them  he  was  wont  to  rub  his 
verminous  ulcers.  After  giving  careful  direc- 
tions for  his  funeral  he  said:  “Having  gov- 
erned my  kingdom  for  forty  years,  I now  give 
it  back,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  my  age,  to 
God  Almighty,  to  whom  it  belongs,  recom- 
mending my  soul  into  his  blessed  hands,  that 
His  Divine  Majesty  may  do  what  he  pleases 
therewith.”  Among  other  things  he  directed 
that  thirty  thousand  masses  should  be  said  for 
his  soul,  five  hundred  slaves  liberated  from  the 
galleys,  and  five  hundred  maidens  provided 
with  marriage  portions.  He  then  produced  a 
written  document  which  he  handed  to  his  son 
and  successor,  with  the  words,  “ Herein  you 
will  learn  howto  govern  kingdoms.”  Then  he 
produced  the  very  scourge  wherewith  his  father 
Charles  V.  was  wont  to  flagellate  himself  during 
his  retreat  at  the  monastery  of  Juste,  whereon 
were  still,  after  more  than  forty  years,  traces 
of  the  imperial  blood.  Having  thus  taken 
leave  of  worldly  affairs  he  received  the  rite 
of  extreme  unction,  and  for  days  thereafter  lay 
upon  his  couch  of  unutterable  pain,  listening  to 
the  reading  of  pious  works.  When  the  supreme 
hour  drew  near  he  begged  those  about  him  to 
repeat  the  dying  words  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  them  and 
repeat  them  in  his  heart  as  his  soul  was  taking 
flight.  His  father’s  crucifix  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  he  said,  “I  die  like  a good  Catho- 
lic in  faith  and  obedience  to  the  holy  Roman 
Church.  ” Tlfcn  a faintness  came  over  him, 
and  the  attendants  covered  his  face,  thinking 
him  dead.  But  he  suddenly  started  up,  kissed 
the  cross,  and  fell  back  again  into  agony.  The 
priests  thought  that  he  had  experienced  not  a 
paroxysm  of  pain  but  a celestial  vision.  He 
never  spoke  again,  though  he  survived  for  some 
hours,  and  at  length  breathed  his  last  at  five 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  13th  of 
September,  1598. 

Of  the  monarch  who  thus  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  Mr.  Motley,  after  having  passed  in 
rapid  review  over  the  leading  characteristics  of 
his  long  reign,  says,  in  summation : 

^ His  power  was  absolute.  With  this  single  phrase 
one  might  as  well  dismiss  any  attempt  at  specifica- 
tion. He  made  war  or  peace  at  will  with  foreign  na- 
tions. He  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  his 
subjects.  He  had  unlimited  control  of  their  worldly 
goods.  As  he  claimed  supreme  jurisdiction  over  their 
religions  opinions  also,  he  was  master  of  their  minds, 
bodies,  and  estates.  As  a matter  of  course,  he  nomin- 
ated and  removed  at  will  every  executive  function- 


ary, every  judge,  every  magistrate,  every  military  or 
civil  officer ; and  moreover,  he  not  only  selected,  ac- 
cording to  the  license  tacitly  conceded  to  him  by  the 
pontiff,  every  archbishop,  bishop,  and  other  Church 
dignitary,  but,  through  his  great  influence  at  Rome, 
he  named  most  of  the  cardinals,  and  thus  controlled 
the  election  of  the  popes.  The  whole  machinery  of 
society,  political,  ecclesiastical,  military,  was  in  his 
single  hand 

“ His  power  was  unlimited.  A man  endowed  with 
genius  and  virtue,  and  possessing  the  advantages  of 
a consummate  education,  coaid  have  perhaps  done 
little  more  than  attempt  to  mitigate  the  general  mis- 
ery, and  to  remove  some  of  its  causes.  For  it  is  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  dogmas  of  the  despotic  system, 
and  the  one  which  the  candid  student  of  history  soon- 
est discovers  to  be  false,  that  the  masses  of  mankind 
are  to  look  to  any  individual,  however  exalted  by 
birth  or  intellect,  for  their  redemption.  Woe  to  the 
world  if  the  nations  are  never  to  learn  that  their  fate 
is  and  ought  to  be  in  their  own  hands ; that  their  in- 
stitutions, whether  liberal  or  despotic,  are  the  result 
of  the  national  biography  and  of  thft  national  charac- 
ter, not  the  work  of  a few  individuals  whoso  names 
have  been  preserved  by  capricious  Accident  as  heroes 
and  legislators.  Yet  there  is  no  donbt  that,  while 
comparatively  powerless  for  good,  the  individual  des- 
pot is  capable  of  almost  Infinite  mischief.  There  have 
been  few  men  known  to  history  who  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  by  their  own  exertions  so  vast  an 
amount  of  evil  as  the  king  who  had  just  died.  If 
Philip  possessed  a single  virtue  it  has  eluded  the  con- 
scientious research  of  the  writer  of  these  pages.  If 
there  are  vices — as  possibly  there  are— from  which  he 
was  exempt,  it  is  because  it  Is  not  permitted  to  human 
nature  to  attain  perfection  even  in  evil.  The  only 
plausible  explanation— for  palliation  there  is  none— 
of  his  infamous  career  is  that  the  man  really  believed 
himself  not  a king  but  a god.  He  was  placed  so  high 
above  his  fellow-creitures  as,  in  good  faith  perhaps, 
to  believe  himself  incapable  of  doing  wrong ; so  that, 
whether  indulging  his  passions  or  enforcing  through- 
out the  world  his  religious  and  political  dogmas,  he 
was  ever  conscious  of  embodying  divine  inspirations 
and  elemental  laws.  When  providing  for  the  assas- 
sination of  a monarch,  or  commanding  the  massacre 
of  a townfnl  of  Protestants ; when  trampling  on  every 
oath  by  which  a human  being  can  hind  himself;  when 
laying  desolate  with  fire  and  sword,  during  more  than 
a generation,  the  provinces  which  he  had  inherited  os 
his  private  property,  or  in  carefhlly  maintaining  the 
flames  of  civil  war  in  foreign  kingdoms  which  he 
hoped  to  acquire ; while  maintaining  over  all  Chris- 
tendom a gigantic  system  of  bribery,  corruption,  and 
espionage,  keeping  the  noblest  names  of  England  and 
Scotland  on  his  pension-lists  of  traitors,  and  impover- 
ishing his  exchequer  with  the  wagOB  of  iniquity  paid 
in  France  to  men  of  all  degrees,  from  princes  of  blood 
like  Guise  and  Mayenne  down  to  the  obscurest  of 
country  squires,  he  ever  felt  that  these  base  or  bloody 
deeds  were  not  crimes,  hut  the  simple  will  of  the  god- 
head of  which  he  was  a portion.  He  never  doubted 
that  the  extraordinary  theological  system  Which  he 
spent  his  life  in  enforcing  with  fire  and  sword  was 
right,  for  it  was  a part  of  himself. . . . 

“ Of  this  perfect  despotism  Philip  was  thus  the  sole 
administrator.  Certainly  he  looked  upon  his  mission 
with  seriousness,  and  was  industrious  in  performing 
his  royal  functions.  But  this  earnestness  and  serious- 
ness were,  in  truth,  his  darkest  vices ; for  the  most 
frivolous  voluptuary  that  ever  wore  a crown  would 
never  have  compassed  a thousandth  part  of  the  evil 
which  was  Philip's  life-work.  It  was  because  he  was 
a believer  in  himself,  and  in  what  he  called  his  relig- 
ion, that  he  was  enabled  to  perpetrate  such  a long 
catalogue  of  crimes.  When  an  humble  malefactor  is 
brought  before  an  ordinary  court  of  Justice,  it  is  not 
often,  in  any  age  or  country,  that  he  escapes  the  pil- 
lory or  the  gallows  because,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  his  actions,  instead  of  being  criminal,  have  been 
commendable,  and  because  the  multitude  and  conti- 
nuity of  his  offenses  pjove  him  to  have  been  sincere. 
And  because  anointed  monarchs  are  amenable  to  no 
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human  tribunal,  save  to  that  terrible  assize  which  the 
People,  bursting  its  chain  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  the  ages,  6ets  np  for  the  trial  of  its  oppress- 
ors, and  which  is  called  Revolution,  it  is  the  more  im- 
portant for  the  great  interests  of  humanity  that  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  History  a crown  should  be  no 
protection  to  its  wearer.  There  is  no  plea  to  the  juris- 
diction of  history,  if  history  be  true  to  itself.  As  for 
the  royal  criminal  cajled  Philip  II.,  his  life  is  bis  ar- 
raignment, and  these  volumes  will  have  been  written 
In  vain  if  a specification  is  now  required 

“For  indeed  it  seems  like  mere  railing  to  specify 
his  crimes.  Their  very  magnitude  and  unbroken  cou- 
tirfuity,  together  with  their  impunity,  give  them  al- 
most the  appearance  of  inevitable  phenomena.  The 
horrible  monotouy  of  his  career  stupefies  the  mind 
until  it  is  ready  to  accept  the  principle  of  evil  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  world. 

“His  robberies,  like  his  murders,  were  colossal. 
The  vast  system  of  confiscation  set  up  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  sufficient  to  reduce  unnumbered  innocent 
families  to  beggary,  although  powerless  to  break  the 
spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  subjugating  a people.  Not  often  in  the 
world’s  history  have  so  many  thousand  individuals 
been  plundered  by  a foreign  tyrant  for  no  crime,  save 
that  they  were  rich  enough  to  be  worth  robbing.  For 
it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that  those  confisca- 
tions and  extortions  were  perpetrated  upon  Catholics 
as  well  os  Protestants,  monarchists  as  well  as  rebels ; 
the  possession  of  property  making  proof  of  orthodoxy 
or  of  loyalty  well-nigh  impossible. 

“ Falsehood  was  the  great  basis  of  the  king's  char- 
acter, which  perhaps  derives  its  chief  importance,  as 
a political  and  psychological  study,  from  this  very 
fact.  Could  the  great  schoolmaster  of  iniquity  for  the 
sovereigns  and  politicians  of  the  south  have  lived  to 
witness  the  practice  of  the  monarch  who  had  most 
laid  to  heart  the  precepts  of  the  ‘ Prince,'  he  would 
have  felt  that  he  had  not  WTitteu  in  vain,  and  that  his 
great  paragon  of  successful  falsehood,  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  had  been  surpassed  by  the  great-grandson.' 
For  the  ideal  perfection  of  perfidy,  foreshadowed  by 
the  philosopher  who  died  in  the  year  of  Philip’s  birth, 
was  thoroughly  embodied  at  last  by  this  potentate. 
Certainly  Nicholas  Macchiavelli  could  have  hoped  for 
no  more  docile  pupil.  That  all  men  are  vile,  that  they 
are  liars,  scoundrels,  poltroons,  and  idiots  alike — ever 
ready  to  deceive  and  yet  easily  to  be  duped,  and  that 
he  only  is  fit  to  be  king  who  excels  his  kind  in  the 
arts  of  deception ; by  this  great  maxim  of  the  Floren- 
tine Philip  was  ever  guided.  And  those  well-known 
texts  of  hypocrisy,  strewn  by  the  same  hand,  had 
surely  not  fallen  on  stony  ground  when  received  Into 
Philip's  royal  soul 

“It  is  at  least  a consolation  to  reflect  that  a career 
controlled  by  such  principles  came  to  an  ignominious 
close.  Had  the  mental  capacity  of  this  sovereign  been 
equal  to  his  criminal  intent,  even  greater  woe  might 
have  befallen  the  world.  But  his  intellect  was  less 
than' mediocre.  His  passion  for  the  bureau,  his  slavery 
to  routine,  his  puerile  ambition  personally  to  superin- 
tend dctatls  which  could  have  been  a thousand  times 
better  administered  by  subordinates,  proclaimed  every 
day  the  narrowness  of  his  mind.  His  diligence  in 
reading,  writing,  and  commenting  upon  dispatches 
may  excite  admiration  only  where  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  of  judging  of  his  labors  by  personal  in- 
spection. Those  familiar  with  the  dreary  displays  of 
his  penmanship  must  admit  that  such  work  could  have 
been  at  least  as  well  done  by  a copying  clerk  of  aver- 
age capacity.  His  ministers  were  men  of  respectable 
ability,  but  he  imagined  himself,  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  far  superior  to  any  counselor  that  he  could  possi- 
bly select,  and  was  accustomed  to  consider  himself  the 
first  statesman  in  the  world. 

“ His  reign  was  a thorough  and  disgraceful  failure. 
He  had  spent  his  life  in  fighting  with  tlje  Bpirit  of  the 
age— that  invincible  power  of  which  he  had  not  the 
faintest  conception— w'hile  the  utter  want  of  adapta- 
tion of  his  means  to  his  ends  often  bordered,  not  on 
the  ludicrous,  but  the  insane 

14  If  there  be  such  a thing  as  historical  evidence,  then 


is  Philip  II.  convicted  before  the  tribunal  of  impartial 
posterity  of  every  crime  charged  in  his  indictment 
He  lived  seventy-one  years  and  three  months:  he 
reigned  forty-three  years.  He  endured  the  martyrdom 
of  his  last  illness  with  the  heroism  of  a saint,  and  died 
in  the  certainty  of  immortal  bliss  as  the  reward  of  his 
life  of  evil.”—  Vol.  IV.  pp.  534-543. 


Philip  divided  his  great  dominions.  Flanders 
and  the  Netherlands  were  bestowed  upon  his 
daughter  Isabella,  whose  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Henry  II. ‘of  France.  It  was 
claimed  by  Philip  that  Isabella  was  the  true  heir 
to  the  French  crowm,  the  Salic  law,  excluding 
females  from  the  succession,  being  a “pure  in- 
vention.” Philip  also  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  France  for  himself  upon  various  grounds.  It 
wras  asserted  and  currently  believed  that  he  had 
proposed  to  unite  all  these  claims  by  taking  to 
wife  his  own  daughter,  and  that  he  had  applied 
to  the  Pope  for  a dispensation  to  that  effect. 
Monstrous  as  was  the  assertion,  it  w’as  not  with- 
out some  show  of  probability.  The  monarch,  it 
was  said,  who  had  taken  to  wife  a girl  of  four- 
teen already  solemnly  affianced  to  his  son,  and 
who  had  long  afterward  married  his  own  niece, 
could  have  no  great  scruples  in  taking  one  step 
further  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. This  charge,  we  think,  has  not 
been  substantiated.  At  all  events  the  plan 
was  not  carried  out,  and  the  hand  of  Isabella 
was  bestowed  upon  her  cousin,  the  Archduke 
Albert  of  Austria,  who  was  also  a Cardinal  and 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  but  had  received  a dis- 
pensation from  his  priestly  vows,  so  that  ho 
might  contract  this  marriage.  Philip  also 
formally  renounced  his  claims  upon  the  French 
throne,  Henry  of  Navarre  having  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church  and  become  a good  Catho- 
lic— or  at  least  as  good  a Catholic  as  he  had 
ever  been  a Protestant. 

Spain  and  the  Indies  were  given  to  Philip 
III.,  the  son  of  the  dying  monarch.  The  In- 
dies then  meant  all  America,  whether  laved  by 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific ; all  the  islands  of 
the  two  western  oceans,  whose  waters  were  a 
sacred  highway  to  be  traversed  by  no  keel  un- 
less duly  authorized  by  the  European  sovereign 
of  the  Indies ; besides  unknown  tracts  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  mother  of  Philip  III.  was  the 
niece  of  his  father,  Philip  II.  The  Prince  bore 
in  body  and  mind  the  penalty  of  this  infraction 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  For  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  life  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  lire 
from  week  to  week.  He  was  afflicted  during 
childhood  with  a perpetual  cutaneous  disease — 
itch  or  leprosy,  or  something  of  the  kind.  How- 
ever, he  outgrew  this,  and  came  to  be  a tolerably 
healthy  young  man,  with  pink  cheeks,  flaxen 
hair,  and  melancholy,  stupid  eyes.  His  early 
years  were  miserable  enough.  He  stood  in  pCT- 
petual  dread  of  his  father.  The  dark  tragedy 
which  had  ten  years  before  his  birth  cost  the 
life  of  his  half-brother  Don  Carlos,  w ith  all  the 
exaggerations  which  were  then  believed,  and 
which  Schiller  has  wrought  into  immortal  form, 
could  not  have  been^  unknown  to  him.  One 
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mao  alone  was  somewhat  kind  to  the  poor 
Prince.  This  was  his  chamberlain,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Denia,  who  was  wont  to  furnish  him 
with  a little  pocket-money,  and  went  with  him 
on  shooting  excursions,  the  only  indulgence 
permitted  to  him.  Philip  II.  was  jealous  of 
eren  these  slight  kindnesses,  and  sent  Denia 
away.  But  no  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  Philip 
closed  than  the  new  sovereign  sent  for  Denia, 
created  him  Duke  of  Lerma,  made  him  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  master  of  the  home,  and 
first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  In  fact, 
the  favorite  of  Philip  became  the  real  ruler  of 
Spain ; the  poor  young  king  was  a cipher,  and 
had  no  desire  to  be  any  thing  else.  When 
Xienna,  as  first  valet,  had  brought  him  his  shirt 
in  the  morning,  seen  to  it  that  his  bed  was 
made,  and  that  his  clothing  for  the  day  was 
laid  out,  the  monarch  was  satisfied  for  the 
time,  provided  always  that  his  four  daily  meals 
of  meats  and  pastry  were  properly  prepared. 

The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Motley  sketches 
the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  Spain 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  famous  one  wherein  Ma- 
caulay describes  the  condition  of  England  half 
a century  later.  If  we  were  to  sum  up  the 
whole  in  a sentence,  we  should  say  that  Spain 
had  then  become  infected  with  the  two  diseases 
from  which  she  has  never  recovered — Laziness 
and  Lying,  with  their  inevitable  consequences, 
Theft,  Cheating,  and  Beggary.  The  chapters 
also  in  which  are  set  forth  the  industrial  and 
social  condition  of  the  Netherlands  are  full  of 
instruction.  The  upshot  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  burdens  of  the  war,  the  Dutch,  by 
patient  industry  and  bold  trade,  earned  more 
than  they  spent,  and  so  grew  richer  from  year 
to  year. 

The  History  of  the  Netherlands  is  indeed  es- 
sentially a tragedy ; but,  like  all  true  tragedies, 
there  is  a vein  of  comedy  running  through- it. 
Of  the  main  actors  in  this  drama,  Henry  of 
Navarre  was  undoubtedly  the  Garrick.  We 
have  heretofore  styled  him  “heroic;”  but  the 
epithet  must  be  received  with  many  grains  of 
allowance.  He  was  an  actor  who  could  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  any  part.  Of  his  tragic  rdles 
we  have  not  here  space  to  speak.  His  finest 
bit  of  comic  acting  was  certainly  his  conversion 
to  Catholicism.  For  reasons  of  state  it  was  de- 
cided that  he  should  be  “converted,”  and  the 
time  for  this  operation  was  fixed  for  the  23d 
of  July,  1593.  On  this  day  for  six  mortal  hours 
the  tough  Beamese  listened  to  the  learned  ex- 
poundings of  doctors  and  theologians ; then  ris- 
ing from  his  knees  ho  thanked  them  for  the  new 
light  which  had  been  shed  upon  his  soul ; said 
that  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  closet  he  would 
invoke  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
would  next  day  announce  the  result.  Early 
next  day,  clad  all  in  white  satin,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  portals  of  the  cathedral,  wherein 
were  seated  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  and 
other  gorgeous  prelates.  “ Who  Are  you,  and 
what  do  you  want  ?”  queried  the  Archbishop. 
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“I  am  the  King,”  meekly  replied  the  heretic 
B^arnese,  “and  I demand  of  you  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  ” And  then,  throwing  himself  upon  his 
knees,  he  solemnly  renounced  henceforward  and 
forever  all  heresy,  promising  to  live  and  die  in 
the  Catholic  faith.  How  60on,  and  by  what 
means  he  was  to  die,  no  man  then  could  dream. 
Then,  making  his  way  through  the  great  crowd, 
he  knelt  before  the  high  altar,  and,  while  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  the  mass  was  enacted,  beat 
himself  upon  the  breast  at  the  proper  moment, 
in  a manner  edifying  to  behold.  Meanwhile 
he  had  found  time  to  write  to  his  mistress,  or 
rather  to  one  of  them.  He  was  sick  of  the 
whole  business.  But  he  was  going  to  have  a 
talk  with  the  bishops,  a hundred  of  whom  were 
bothering  him,  who  would  make  him  hate  Saint 
Denis  as  heartily  as  his  mistress  hated  Mantes. 
However,  to-morrow  he  was  to  take  the  peril- 
ous leap.  Meanwhile  he  sent  a million  of 
kisses  to  his  dear  mistress. 

Henry  could  play  in  farce  as  well  as  in  trag- 
edy or  comedy.  As  evidence  take  a single 
scene.  The  time  is  1596 — three  years  after 
Henry’s  “conversion.”  The  Bearnese,  now 
become  a good  enough  Catholic  for  the  Pope, 
and  having  been  duly  anointed  King  of  France 
with  a mixture  of  several  kinds  of  most  mirac- 
ulous oils,  was  not  yet  orthodox  enough  to  pass 
muster  with  Philip  II.,  who  had  yet  some  years 
of  life  in  him,  which  he  employed  most  relig- 
iously in  stirring  up  disputes  with  France.  Con- 
sequently Henry  kept  up  a sort  of  alliance,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  with  Elizabeth  of  England 
and  the  Dutch  States.  In  fact,  the  negotiations 
with  Elizabeth  took  a quite  amatory  form, 
though  the  “vestal  Queen”  was  old  enough  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  most  unve6tal  King,  being 
quite  twenty  years  his  senior.  At  this  time  Eliz- 
abeth had  occasion  to  write  to  Henry  through 
her  special  envoy,  Sir  Henry  Umton.  The  King 
received  the  letters  with  rapture.  Heaving  a 
deep  sigh  he  exclaimed  to  the  Embassador,  “Ah, 
what  shall  I say  ? This  letter  of  the  Queen  is 
full  of  sweetness  and  affection.  I see  that  she 
loves  me,  while  that  I love  her  is  not  to  be 
doubted.”  Just  then  the  beautiful  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  the  favorite  mistress  of  Henry,  came 
along,  and  was  duly  introduced  to  Umton.  Aft- 
er she  had  parted  from  them  the  King  asked  the 
Embassador  what  he  thought  of  her.  Umton 
answered  rather  coolly ; in  fact,  as  he  wrote  to 
a frieffd,  he  thought  her  a painted-up  affair  al- 
together. “But,”  said  l*e  to  Henry,  “I  have 
the  picture  of  a far  more  excellent  mistress, 
and  yet  her  picture  comes  far  short  of  the  per- 
fection of  her  beauty.”  “As  you  love  me,” 
cried  Henry,  “show  it  to  me.”  The  Embas- 
sador would  just  show  the  picture,  but  would 
by  no  means  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands.  No 
sooner  had  the  King  caught  a view  of  it  than 
he  exclaimed,  “I  knock  under  (Je  me  rends ).” 
Then  ensued  a struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  precious  picture.  Henry  being  the  younger 
and  stouter  of  the  two  finally  secured  it,  assur- 
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ing  the  Embassador  that  he  would  never  give 
it  up  for  any  treasure,  and  that  to  possess  the 
favor  of  the  original  he  would  forsake  all  the 
world ; “ adding  also,”  wrote  the  Embassador, 
for  the  special  eye  of  the  venerable  Queen, 
“many  more  each  passionate  and  incoherent 
expressions  of  rhapsody,  as  of  one  suddenly 
smitten  and  spell-bound  with  hopeless  love.” 

This  picture  about  which  these  apish  tricks 
were  performed  was  that  of  a woman  of  three- 
score-and-three,  in  her  youth  far  enough  from 
good-looking,  and  now  a long,  scrawny  old  per- 
sonage, with  beady  black  eyes,  a hooked  nose, 
and  a red  wig.  The  man  thus  struck  with  sudden 
love  was  a middle-sized,  alert,  eager  person,  of 
three-and-forty,  and  w ho,  thanks  to  a good  nat- 
ural constitution  and  early  training  as  though 
he  had  been  a peasant’s  child,  might  have 
passed  for  ten  years  younger;  a man,  moreo- 
ver, from  whose  decalogue  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment had  from  his  youth  been  practically 
most  studiously  expunged. 

With  the  Twelve  Years’  Truce,  agreed  upon 
in  1609  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands 
and  all  other  high  contracting  personages  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Motley  appropriately  closes  this 
History.  The  Spaniards  certainly  expected,  at 
or  before  the  end  of  the  truce,  to  renew  the  ef- 
fort for  the  conquest  of  the  Dutchmen.  But 


in  the  mean  time  broke  out  the  great  Thirty 
Years’  War,  which  from  the  smallest  apparent 
beginnings  finally  involved  all  Europe.  It  was 
closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1643* 
and  by  it  was  settled  for  the  two  ensuing  cen- 
turies— and  for  how  much  longer  no  man  can 
now  say — the  balance  of  power  among  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers.  For  the  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion, the  great  campaigns  of  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, and  even  the  mighty  conflicts  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Empire  of  Napoleon,  left 
things  at  their  close  very  much  as  they  had 
been  at  their  commencement.  What  the  result 
of  the  movements  of  the  last  few  years  will  be, 
which  to  us  look  like  the  consolidation  of  a 
genuine  German  State,  and  possibly  of  an  Ital- 
ian one,  it  must  be  left  for  another  generation 
to  determine. 

But  meanwhile,  and  among  the  things  in  the 
world’s  history  so  far  closed  that  they  can  now 
be  summed  up,  is  that  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  Saving  in  Schiller’s  fragment  it  has 
never  been  fairly  undertaken.  Mr.  Motley  has 
demonstrated  his  fitness  for  this  work,  upon 
which  he  is  now  engaged.  We  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
will  be  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  “ Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,”  and  o f the  “Histoiy  of  the 
United  Netherlands.” 


THE  PORCH. 


Do  you  remember,  now  the  years  have  flown, 

The  low  porch  with  the  scarlet  jasmine  vine, 
Where  oft  we  sat  of  old,  your  hand  in  mine. 

Both  heart  and  hand  my  own  f 

Where  oft  we  sat  on  summer  moonlit  eves, 

When  every  sound  all  round  us  there  was  still, 
Save  the  faint  calling  of  the  whip-poor-will. 

And  whisperings  of  the  leaves— 

These,  and  the  sweet  voice  of  the  brook  near  by 
That  shone  a line  of  silver  in  the  light, 

Wooing  with  plaintive  melody  the  night, 

That  answered  with  a sigh ; 

• 

Answered,  at  times,  as  though  its  heart  were  moved 
By  the  sweet  pleadings  of  the  minstrel  brook, 

With  fhlnt,  low  breathings  of  the  wind  that  shook 
The  listening  leaves  it  loved. 

That  lightly  shook  the  listening  leaves  above, 
Waking  soft  whispers  in  the  jasmine  vine ; 

While  yonr  fair  hand,  still  closer  clasped  in  mine, 
Nestled  like  some  white  dove. 

The  slanting  summer  moonbeams,  dear  and  white, 
Streamed  through  the  lattice  on  the  painted  seat 
Whereon  we  two  sat,  and,  reaching  to  yonr  feet, 
Flooded  the  floor  with  light. 


Adown  the  graveled  walk  the  June  rose  shed 
Its  summer  incense  on  the  idle  air; 

Ofttimes  yon  twined  one  with  your  shining  hair ; 
The  roses  now  are  dead. 

And  dead  the  love  that  with  our  hearts  was  wed : 
With  you  through  weary  waiting;  and  in  me — 
What  matter  is  it  now  that  both  are  free  f 
Love  must  have  love,  ’tls  said. 

You,  with  some  new-found  idol,  yet  may  flU 
The  place  left  vacant ; I,  perchance,  may  cross 
The  path  of  one  who  shall  supply  your  loss ; 

The  Future  waits  us  still. 

But  now  the  wind  has  stripped  the  vine  of  leaves ; 
The  snow  is  lying  on  the  winter-seat 
Where  oft  we  sat  when  life  seemed  all  so  sweet. 
Those  happy  moonlit  eves. 

The  slanting  summer  moonbeams  flood  no  more 
The  diamond  lattice  with  their  silvery  light. 

But  sharpened  icicles  all  through  the  night 
Hake  daggers  at  the  floor. 

A shudder  creeps  along  the  naked  vine : 

Alas  1 how  cold  the  winter  winds  have  grown ; 
How  distant  seem  the  years,  forever  flown, 

When  heart  and  hand  were  mine ! 
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IT  was  a great  shock  to  us.  We  looked  at 
one  another  in  silence,  and  from  one  another 
to  the  thin,  blue  trail  of  cigar-sraoke  which  fol- 
lowed our  brother’s  departure  from  the  room. 
With  all  our  calculations  we  had  never  calcu- 
lated that  Tom  might  marry. 

We  were  sitting  around  the  breakfast-table 
— Delphine,  Litz,  Tom,  and  I.  The  scented, 
sunshiny,  June  breezejifted  the  curtains,  flut- 
tered the  long  ends  of  velvet  ribbon  about  Del- 
phine’s  throat,  and  rippled  Litz's  golden  hair. 
It  was  late.  The  toast  was  cold;  the  egg- 
shells were  empty.  What  had  kept  us  there 
was  the  gossip  by  means  of  which  we  had  come 
to  grief.  It  had  happened  that,  slipping  topic 
after  topic  along  the  thread  of  our  idle  talk,  we 
had  come  to  the  discussion  of  a certain  Miss 
Dorme.  I say  we , meaning  us  girls.  Tom,  of 
course,  wasn't  saying  any  thing.  Jle  seldom 
did.  We  didn’t  know  Miss  Dorme  personally, 
nor,  I am  'sure,  did  we  care  about  her ; but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  we  fell  to  picking  her  to 
pieces.  I was  puzzled  to  see  Tom  change  color 
and  shift  his  position  once  or  twice.  I don’t 
think  the  others  noticed  it — they,  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  noticing  Tom.  Finally  he  asked : 

44  Are  you  quite  sure,  girls,  that  you  tinder- 
stand  Miss  Dorme’8  character  well  enough  to 
judge  it  ?” 

He  put  the  question  in  his  slow  way,  and 
startled  us  all.  It  was  so  unusual  for  him  to 
interfere  with  our  sayings  and  doings.  The 
answer,  of  course,  devolved  on  Delphine,  as  all 
difficulties  did. 

44  Certainly,”  she  said,  promptly,  and  rather 
loftily ; 44  our  judgment  is  founded  on  hearsay. 
We  could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  any 
thiqg  otherwise  of  a person  who  teaches  school 
fbr  a living,  goes  to  Hicksite  meeting,  and 
talks  politics  in  public.” 

Tom  got  up.  He  was  a huge  fellow,  who 
ifiight  have  measured  his  height  with  Saul. 
We  could  not  tell  that  he  was  excited,  but  we 
felt  that  something  unprecedented  was  coming. 

41 1 don’t  know,”  he  said,  in  his  quiet  way, 
44  but  I should  have  told  you  sooner,  that  I am 
going  to  marry  Mildred  Dorme.” 

No  one  spoke.  I saw  his  firm,  square  mouth 
compress  a little  under  his  thick,  brown  mus- 
tache. He  rested  his  two  big  hands  on  the 
back  of  his  chair  and  went  on  : 

44 1 haven’t  told  you  because  I knew  how 
different  she  was  from  you,  and — and — I didn’t 
see  that  telling  would  do  any  good ; but  I have 
been  engaged  to  her  for  five  years.”  His  tone 
was  peculiar,  neither  menacing  nor  apologetic, 
but  just  heavy ; Tom  was  heavy  himself.  And 
leaving  the  bomb  to  burst,  he  lit  his  cigar  at 
the  mantle-piece  and  took  himself  off. 

I will  stop,  while  the  fragments  are  flying, 
and  tell  you  that  we  are  the  Inglis  family,  of 

E . Perhaps  you  know  E ? It  is  a 

delightful  old  town  an  hour’s  ride  from  New 
York,  with  a blue  river  flowing  round  it,  and 
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the  church  bells  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  ring 
over  it,  and  with  a general  air  of  aristocracy 
and  conservatism  pervading  its  broad  streets 
and  century-old  mansiqp-houses.  We  are  one 

of  the  old  families  of  E , and  we  show  it. 

At  least  Delphine  and  Litz  do.  As  for  Tom, 
neither  his  sensible  brown  eyes,  nor  his  stout 
limbs,  nor  his  hands,  nor  his  hair,  have  an  In- 
glis look  about  them  ; and  for  myself,  I am 
loth  to  confess  that,  as  far  as  looks  go,  th#e 
is  a taint  of  Tom  about  me.  Our  father  was  a 
physician ; a man  who  was  proud  of  his  descent, 
fond  of  his  books,  and  contemptuous  of  traffic ; 
one  of  the  sort  of  men  whose  families  are  pre- 
destined to  44  embarrassed  circumstances.”  He 
left  us  poor ; he  had  now  been  dead  ten  years. 

When  the  estate  was  settled  it  was  found  that 
we  could  retain  The  Junipers — that  was  our 
home — and  nothing  more;  nothing,  that  is, 
unless  Tom  could  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
a legacy.  Tom  was  seven  years  older  than 
Delphine.  He  had  already  taken  a clerkship 
in  a bank  at  the  time  of  father’s  death.  With- 
out any  questioning  as  to  what  was  to  be  done, 
he  assumed  the  burden  of  our  support  and 
education ; for  we  girls  were  then  but  children. 

As  we  grew  up  I think  it  never  occurred  to  us 
that  he  might  have  taken  another  course.  We 
agreed  that  it  was  vulgar  for  him  to  be  a clerk ; 
we  thought  the  economies  we  were  obliged  to 
practice  in  living  on  his  limited  salary  were 
hard,  considering  what  claims  we  had ; but 
services  were  seldom  more  impudently  appro- 
priated and  less  gratefully  acknowledged  than 
his.  We  snubbed  him  because  his  hands  were  4 
big  and  his  clothes  ill-fitting.  When  he  had 
worked  for  ten  years  like  a slave  he  had  no- 
thipg  to  show  for  it  but  our  support ; he  had 
brought  up  three  admired,  well-bred  young 
women!  An  imaginative  man  might  have  seen 
success  in  this  alone;  but  Tom  was  not  im- 
aginative. For  our  part  we  had  come  in  a 
comfortable  way  to  regard  him  as  the  “capable 
spider”  out  of  whom  our  maintenance  was 
spun;  as  a sort  of  deposit  of  muscle  and  mind 
provided  in  the  grand  plan  of  creation  for  our 
peculiar  benefit.  And  here  the  machine,  whose 
44  continuance  in  well-doing”  we  had  never  sus- 
pected, was  sprawling  suddenly  into  independ- 
ent action.  Like  the  philosophers,  we  were 
disposed  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

Of  course,  seeing  there  were  three  women  in 
the  case,  the  silence  with  which  w*e  had  re- 
ceived Tom’s  information  did  not  last. 

44 It’s  just  like  a man!”  said  Delphine, 
straightening  herself  behind  the  tall,  old-fash- 
ioned breakfast  service — for  we  were  grand  sort 
of  folks,  you  must  understand,  and  used  our 
silver,  as  we  did  our  good-manners,  every  day. 

44  But  Tom,”  said  Litz,  struggling  out  of  a 
species  of  bewilderment,  44  isn’t — ” 

“Isn’t  a man,  I suppose,”  interrupted  Del- 
phine, who  was  apt  to  He  rather  intolerant  of 
Litz’s  opinions  in  the  more  important  consid- 
erations of  life. 

44  Isn’t  like  a man,” said  Litz,  pettishly.  And, 
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in  fact,  considering  how  Tom  differed  from  the 
Ellicott  Applebys  of  Litz’s  standard  of  manhood, 
her  comment  wasn’t  so  silly  as  it  seemed. 

Delphine  was  the  M^s  Inglis.  She  was  one 
of  the  sort  who  are  called  44  magnificent  creat- 
ures.” She  had  purplish-black  hair  and  fear- 
fully dark  eyes ; a white  skin  which  looked  as 
though  it  would  feel  cold  to  your  touch,  and 
scornful,  scarlet  lips.  Her  hands  were  exqui- 
s fce ; so  was  her  long,  white  throat.  Litz  was 
the  youngest,  and  more  like  a bisque  doll  than 
a young  woman  twenty  years  of  age.  Litz  and 
Anne  of  Austria  are  two  of  the  few  who  have 
had  green  eyes — absolutely  green — clear,  deep, 
wonderful.  Then  her  hair  was  golden,  and  her 
form  and  features  quite  faultless.  She  had  the 
rarest  type  of  the  Inglis  beauty.  She  was  a 
silly  little  thing;  no  one  supposed  she  had  any 
aspirations  beyond  a gilded  cage,  Or  longings 
higher  than  for  a lump  of  sugar.  At  home,  any 
way,  we  reckoned  her  about  as  we  did  the  cana- 
ry. But  every  thing  was  pardoned  to  her  beau- 
ty. 

It  is  strange  that  it  took  what  it  did  to  make 
us  understand — as  we  finally  understood — how 
much  more  there  was  in  Litz  than  we  suspect- 
ed. Delphine  turned  disdainfully  from  her 
sally  with  one  sister. 

“It  couldn’t  be  worse  I”  she  said  to  me,  with 
a species  of  despair.  “To  think  of  his  bring- 
ing a low,  dowdy  thing,  who  talks  of  nothing 
but  isms,  here  to  displace  me  I”  Miss  Inglis 
spoke  in  her  capacity  as  mistress  of  the  house. 

“ Of  course  lie’ll  have  to  bring  her  here,”  I 
said,  in  a rather  suppressed  way. 

“Yes,”  said  Delphine;  “of  course.  If  he’d 
made  any  thing  of  himself,  os  other  men  do,  he 
might  have  had  means  at  his  time  of  life  to  h#ive 
provided  a separate  home  for  his  wife  when  he 
chose  to  marry.” 

I couldn’t,  some  way,  assent  to  this.  There 
came  into  my  mind  a sudden  sense  that  we 
were  doing  Tom  injustice.  Delphine  went  on : 

“ If  he  were  any  thing  like  us,  and  had  mar- 
ried in  our  own  set,  it  wouldn’t  have  been  so  I 
disgusting.  But  we  have  enough  to  contend 
with  in  keeping  up  our  position  on  the  niggardly  I 
allowance  he  makes  us ; and  now  to  have  him  I 
bring  a preaching,  speeching,  dowdy  old  maid 
here,  to  bear  our  name,  and  be  forever  thrust- 
ing herself  in  the  way,  and  trying  to  lord  it  over 
us  in  her  school-marm  fashion,  is — is,”  said 
Delphine,  reaching  the  climax  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation, “too  bad!” 

“The  idea,  Del,  of  any  body  4 lording  it’  over 
you  !”  laughed  Litz,  whom  that  clause  appeared 
to  strike  as  particularly  funny. 

I guessed  what  Delphine  was  thinking  of, 
and  she  confirmed  my  surmise  in  a minute. 

“ Only  last  night,”  she  said,  “ Cqlonel  Rich- 
mond was  remarking  he  could  pardon  a woman 
every  thing  but  being  4 strong-minded.’  ” 

44  Well,  Tom’s  wife  won’t  expect  to  be  any 
thing  to  Colonel  Richmond,”  I ventured. 

44  Don’t  be  a dunce,  Nan.  You  know  what 
Colonel  Richmond  is.  Nothing  would  horrify 


him  60  much  as  the  idea  of— of  being— con- 
nected”—Delphine  colored  a little  at  her  own 
words — “ with  such  a person.” 

Litz  was  looking  with  her  wide,  beryl-colored 
eyes  into  our  faces. 

44  You  don’t  suppose  such  a thing  would  make 
any  difference?”  she  asked,  as  though  Colonel 
Richmond’s  course  were  a matter  of  vital  import- 
ance to  her. 

Delphine’s  scarlet  lips  curved  a little  more 
scornfully ; that  was  all.  She  made  no  answer. 
It  was  quite  amazing  to  me  to  hear  her  say  what 
she  had.  She  had  too  haughty  a heart  to  dis- 
close it  often. 

There  was  a pause.  Litz  went  to  the  window 
and  began  crushing  the  great  purple  clusters 
of  wisteria  in  her  little  pink  palms.  Delphine 
spoke  again  presently.  She  was  quite  too  much 
preoccupied  to  be  thinking  of  effects,  but  she 
certainly  looked  like  a Macbeth . 

44  Do  you  suppose  any  thing  could  be  done  ?” 
she  asked,  shortly.  There  had  been  creeping 
into  my  mind — I am  afraid  I too  Was  a little 
slow,  like  Tom — but  there  had,  I say,  been 
creeping  into  my  mind  a conviction  that  there 
was  an  alternative  to  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  living  with  Tom’s  wife. 

“Yes,  I do,”  I answered. 

Delphine  looked  at  me  swiftly.  I did  not 
quite  understand  her  expression.  She  dropped 
her  voice  and  said,  in  an  approving  tone : 

“ You  think  we  could  break  it  up  ?” 

44  Oh,  Delphine !”  I think  I must  have  stared 
at  her  rather  wildly.  She  looked  back  in  her 
haughty,  freezing  way. 

44  What  do  you  mean,  then?” 

I hesitated  a minute.  Litz  had  come  back 
to  the  table  and  was  listening ; but  I did  not 
look  in  either  of  their  faces  as  I answered : 

“For  my  part  I don’t  believe  I could  st^y  at 
hom£  after  Tom  bad  brought  Mildred  Donne 
here.”  I think  I really  had  the  most  stubborn 
pride  of  them  all. 

44 Neither  do  I !”  said  Litz,  eagerly.  44  Let’s 
all  go  off,  and  leave  them  The  Junipers  ! My ! 
wouldn’t  Tom  be  bothered!” 

“Go?”  sai.d  Delphine,  slowly,  with  supreme 
scorn ; “I’d  like  to  know  where  you’d  go  to  ?” 

. “There  are  ways,”  I answered,  resolutely, 
44  we  could  find  by  which  to  live  away  from 
here.” 

44  It  is  quite  praiseworthy,  Nan,  for  yon  to  face 
the  subject  so ; but  I really  did  not  know  that 
you  had  any  prospect  for  getting  away  from 
The  Junipers said  Delphine,  in  her  freezing 
way. 

I knew  what  she  meant. 

44 1 am  certainly  not  so  fortunate  as  yon  and 
Litz,  in  having  a lover,”  I retorted,  rather  bitteiv 
ly ; 44  but  my  chance  for  a home  elsewhere  may 
not  be  more  remote  than  yours,  nevertheless.” 

Delphine  felt  the  thrust.  It  was  unkind  in 
me  to  give  it.  We  did  not  banter  about  such 
things  at  home,  though  our  dear  five  hundred 
friends  were  saying  coolly  enough  among  them- 
selves that  the  Inglis  girls  were  44  not  success- 
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ful  in  their  efforts  to  marry.”  It  was  a singu- 
lar and  rather  mortifying  circumstance  that 
Delphine,  who  was  now  twenty-four,  with  all 
her  imperial  beauty  and  wit  and  style,  had 
never  had  an  “eligible  offer.”  Conquests  she 
had  made  in  abundance.  Adulation  had  been 
to  her  like  an  atmosphere;  but  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  her  time  and  talents  were  included  in 
the  costly  books,  worn-out  gloves,  and  withered 
bouquets  which  gave  token  of  her  various  flirt- 
ations. It  is  an  axiom  of  marriageable  society 
that  when  the  eldest  of  a fortuneless  family 
stays  “on  hand”  the  chances  of  younger  mem- 
bers diminish.  No  one  expected  me  to  set  the 
river  on  fire,  or  perform  any  other  wonderful 
feat,  on  account  of  the  slight  taint  of  Tom  there 
was  about  me.  But  there  was  Litz?  Litz, 
however,  had  followed  in  Dclphine’s  footsteps. 
She  had  treated  youug  Blake  and  young  Brown 
and  such  other  moths  as  had  presumed  to  singe 
their  ungilded  wings  in  the  blaze  of  the  Inglis 
beauty  in  a high  and  mighty  fashion  quite  won- 
derful to  relate ; and  if  she  had  not  yet  been 
sought,  certainly  she  had  not  yet  been  to  be 
won,  unless,  indeed,  as  we  more  than  suspected, 
the  elegant  Ellicott  Appleby  had  set  on  her 
hitherto  unimpressed  heart  the  seal  of  his  fas- 
cination. Though  perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
elegant  Appleby  had  gilded  wings  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  attractions  in  Litz’s  eyes. 
We  all  believed  she  was  a mercenary  little 
thing.  Be  that  as  it  may — though  he  had  not 
yet  given  her  the  chances  of  saying  yes  or  no 
to  his  pretensions,  though  his  attentions  to  her 
were  quite  exclusive — we  were  satisfied  to  have 
it  rest  so.  For  Litz  was  young  enough  to  wait ; 
and  then,  too,  there  was  a distant  connection 
between  the  Applebys  and  ourselves,  w'hich 
might  easily  be  made  to  account  for  the  in- 
timacy, in  case,  as  we  expressed  it,  that  in- 
timacy never  came  to  any  thing. 

With  Delphine  it  was  slightly  different. 
She  was  twenty-four.  She  was  of  the  style 
whom  it  suits  the  many  to  admire — only  the 
few  to  marry.  It  was  natural  that  she  should 
feel  somewhat  sensitive  concerning  Colonel 
Richmond.  Colonel  Richmond  was  a man  of 
the  world.  His  ora  of  sentiment  was  passed. 
Undoubtedly  lie  wished  to  marry,  but  he  looked 
for  a wife  in  a dainty  way,  as  men  do  who  may 
take  their  pick.  Delphine,  it  must  be  confessed, 
had  played  her  cards  consummately.  Matters 
had  reached  a crisis;  and  just  at  this  crisis  Tom  j 
must  needs  announce  his  coming  marriage.  Uis  \ 
marriage  — with  Mildred  Dorme  ! Delphine  ! 

knew  too  well  how  sensitively  Colonel  Rich-  I 
mond  prided  himself  oil  his  blood  and  his  birth 
to  doubt  his  disgust  toward  such  a person,  and 
eventually  toward  the  household  over  which 
she  presided. 

We  let  a week  go  by,  and  then  we  faced  Tom 
for  further  developments.  He  meant  to  be 
married,  he  told  us,  in  July.  Delphine  lvas 
our  spokesman.  She  said,  in  a way  she  had — 
it  was  something  like  the  way  of  a glacier  com- 


ing down  on  a ship — a cold,  glittering,  rapid, 
remorseless  way : 

“ Would  you  like  to  have  any  changes  made 
in  your  room  ?” 

“Nothing,”  said  Tom,  “that  I will  trouble 
you  about.” 

“I  don’t  suppose,”  she  added,  with  a tinge 
of  interrogation  in  her  tone,  “ that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  call  upon  Miss  Dorme.” 

“Not  at  all,”  answered  Tom. 

His  dignity  was  a little  alarming.  It  con- 
trasted with  Delphine’s  something  as  the  dig- 
nity of  the  French  Tiers  Etat  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  King’s. 

When  we  were  alone  Litz  began  to  cry,  quite 
overawed. 

“ If  Nan  goes,  60  will  I !” 

“ Where  ?”  asked  la  belle  dame  sans  mcrei. 

Litz  was  twisting  an  atom  of  a note,  a scent- 
ed, crested,  cream-laid  morsel,  in  her  fingers. 

“For  that  matter,” she  said,  “I can  spend  a 
few  weoks  with  Mrs.  Appleby.  I have  just 
heard  from  her,  and  they  want  me  any  way  to 
come  and  stay  till  after  the  ball.” 

“ And  then  say  you  came  to  court  Ellicott !’’ 

“ I don’t  believe  they  say  any  thing  of  the 
kind.” 

“Litz,”  said  Miss  Inglis,  impressively,  “ take 
my  advice  and  stay  away  from  Mrs.  Apple- 
by’s.” 

Litz  was  moodily  silent  for  a minute. 

“Yes,”  she  burst  out,  “that’s  just  like  your 
advice  1 Stay  away  from  there  and  let  that 
sullen,  sallow  Bromaine  girl  take  up  every 
minute  of  Ellicott’s  time.  He  was  going  to 
ride  with  me  this  afternoon,  and  now  his  mo- 
ther writes  an  apology  for  him,  6aying  she  has 
compelled  him  to  pay  a little  attention  to  her 
guest.  And  that’s  the  way  it  will  be  as  long 
as  she  stays.  If  I don’t  go  there  I shall  be 
completely  left  out  1” 

“ Then  you  do  go,  it  seems,  to  court  Ellicott  ?*' 
said  Delphine,  stingingly. 

I sa\y  at  once  that  she  shouldn’t  have  said  it. 
A strange,  flashing  expression  crossed  Litz’s 
face.  Evidently  there  was  something  deeper 
than  we  suspected  in  her  feelings  for  Ellicott 
Appleby.  She  was  stubborn,  too,  in  her  reply. 

“ I shall  go,”  she  said,  curtly. 

Delphine  turned  to  me : 

“ Well,  Nan,  as  you’ve  no  lover  to*  visit  you 
have  probably  changed  your  mind,  and  mean  to 
stay  at  home  ?” 

I had  thought  a good  many  thoughts  during 
the  week  that  had  passed.  I had  realized  that 
we  had  been  extortionate  with  Tom ; that  he 
had  some  rights  which  even  wrc  were  bound  to 
respect.  I felt  as  ill-natured  ns  ever  about  his 
marrying,  but  I perceived  dimly  that  I had 
no  right  to  set  myself  against  it.  Delphine’s 
bitterness  vexed  me  too. 

“ No,”  I said,  “ I haven’t  changed  my  mind 
about  going.  On  the  contrary,  I have  made  it 
up  to  go.  We  can’t  deny  that,  living  as  we  do, 
we  are  dependent  upon  Tom;  and  I for  one 
won’t  feel  that  dependence  upon  him  is  depond - 
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ence  upon  her.  I can’t  submit  to  be  patronized 
by  Mildred  Dorme !” 

“But  what  will  you  do?”  inquired  Miss 
Inglis. 

“ Go  and  earn  my  living,”  I answered.  Del- 
phine's  face  never  changed. 

“Oh,  Nan,  that  would  be  horrid!”  stam- 
mered Litz. 

“Not  so  ‘horrid’  as  the  alternative,”  I an- 
swered. 

“ How  do  you  propose  to  earn  your  living  ?” 
asked  Delphine,  with  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion. 

“You  know,”  I replied,  coolly,  “that  I showed 
quite  a taste  at  school  for  water-color  pointing. 

I think  I can  color  miniatures.” 

“You  will  do,  of  course,  as  you  see  fit,  you 
two,”  returned  Miss  Inglis.  “I  shall  stay  at 
The  Junipers .” 

We  all  did  therefore  as,  according  to  Del- 
phine, we  saw  fit.  Litz  went  to  Mrs.  Apple- 
by’s two  days  from  the  time  she  announced 
that  such  was  her  intention.  Within  a day  or 
two  she  came  down  to  The  Junipers  in  trouble. 
The  trouble,  though,  was  not  serious.  She  had 
bought  a maize-colored  crepe  for  the  midsummer 
ball  which  Mrs.  Appleby  wa,s  going  to  give  Miss 
Bromaine,  the  West  Indian  heiress,  who  was 
her  present  guest,  prior  to  that  young  lady’s 
departure  for  Newport.  The  crej>e  and  trim-  j 
mings  had  exhausted  the  remains  of  Litz’s 
summer  allowance,  and  she  brought  the  goods 
to  me  in  despair  to  know  if  I wouldn’t  help  her 
make  it  up.  I volunteered  to  make  it  entire- 
ly, and  Litz,  relieved,  drove  off  with  Ellicott, 
blithe  and  beautiful  as  possible.  When  she 
came  again,  though,  to  try  on  the  dress,  a new 
trouble  had  occurred. 

“It  is  so  dreadful,”  she  declared,  “to  be 
there  without  a cent  of  money!” 

“ I should  think  so,”  said  Delphine*  who  was 
just  going  to  the  parlor  to  receive  Colonel  Rich- 
mond. “You  must  have  been  crazy  when  you 
spent  all  you  had.” 

“Yes,  Litz;  you  might  better  have  worn 
your  embroidered  mull,”  I acquiesced. 

“ You  wouldn’t  say  so,  Nan,  if  you  could  just 
see  that  Bromaine  girl’s  dresses,  and  hear  the 
fuss  they  make  over  her  elegant  clothes.  She 
has  every  thing,  you  know,  from  Paris.  And  I 
can’t  help  feeling  a little  pride  about  my  own 
looks.” 

“ But  you  can’t  compete  with  her  in  dress, 
and  you  look  better  in  a muslin  than  she  does 
in  a *noir£”  But  Litz  wasn’t  logical  that  day. 

“I’d  give  a hundred  days  of  my  life  for 
a hundred  dollars !”  she  exclaimed,  abruptly. 

“ How  much  have  you  got?” 

“I  haven’t  spent  any  of  my  summer  allow- 
ance. That’s  just  a hundred,  you  know.”  She 
was  silent  a minute. 

“ I shall  have  to  ask  Tom.” 

“Oh,  Litz!  I wouldn't  for  any  thing.  In 
the  first  place,  I don’t  believe  he  could  give 
you  any  more  just  at  this  time ; and  then — ” 

“ I don’t  want  him  to  give  it  to  me.  I only 


Want  to  borrow  it,”  she  interrupted,  casting 
down  her  eyes.  I was  troubled. 

“You  don’t  mean  that  you’d  spend  money 
now,  expecting  Ellicott  Appleby  to  pay  it  if 
you  married  him ! ” 

“ Such  things  are  common  enough,”  she  said, 
stubbornly. 

“Well,  I know  there's  no  use  in  asking  Tom. 
Most  likely  he’s  drawn  three  months’  salary* 
in  advance  for  his  wedding  expenses,  and  he 
couldn’t  give  you  a cent  if  he  wished  to,”  I said, 
disposing  of  the  subject. 

“ What  shall  I do  ?”  she  returned,  half  spoil- 
ing her  beauty  by  her  expression  of  anxiety  and 
irritation. 

“Litz,”  I said,  “I  will  let  you  have  twenty- 
five  dollars  if  you’ll  promise  me  faithfully  not 
to  trifle  it  away.” 

“ Oh,  Nan,  darling,  will  you  ? You  are  too 
good ; too  kind !”  she  cried  out,  with  her  arms 
around  me.  “And  111  repay  it,  Nan,”  she 
added,  with  a dazzling  blush,  “a  thousand- 
fold.” 

“ I don’t  wish  you  to  repay  it,”  I said  ; “ only 
don’t  spend  it  for  things  you  don't  really  need.” 

And  so  Litz’s  trouble  was  over  for  that  day ; 
and  again  she  drove  back  with  Ellicott  to  Mrs. 
Appleby’s. 

Neither  Delphine  nor  I went  to  the  ball. 
We  had  nothing  to  wear.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
day  preceding  my  departure  from  The  Junipers, 
and  I had  enough  else  to  think  of.  We  heard, 
however,  that  Ellicott  was  quite  devoted,  and 
Litz  perfectly  charming.  She  wore  the  maize- 
colored  crt}K  and  a wreath  of  wheat.  In  ad- 
dition, Mrs.  Appleby  loaned  her  her  magnifi- 
cent solitaire  ear-drops. 

“ How  foolish  in  Litz  to  accept  such  favors !” 
commented  Delphine. 

“Yes,”  I answered.  We  were  standing  on 
the  ddpot  platform  waiting  for  the  train  I was 
to  take  to  the  city. 

“I  shall  let  you  know  where  I am,  of  course,” 
I said  to  my  sister,  “but  I don’t  wish  Tom  to 
know  at  present.  It  would  seem  as  if  I had 
gone  merely  to  be  coaxed  back.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Delphine. 

“Litz  will  have  to  return  before  long — per- 
haps not  for  long,”  I added. 

“ Certainly.  I wish  she  had  not  gone  away. 

I have  heard  it  rumored  that  Mrs.  Appleby  was 
bent  upon  a match  between  Ellicott  and  Miss 
Bromaine.  It  would  be  just  like  her  to  coax 
Litz  to  stay  60  that  Ellicott  would  get  tired  of 
her.” 

“I  think  he  and  Litz  are  engaged,”  I re- 
plied, “ from  what  she  said  the  other  day.  She 
talked  of  borrowing  money  of  Tom,  and  said 
she  could  make  it  up  before  long.” 

“ I think  she  has  the  least  moral  pride  of  any 
one  I ever  saw!”  was  the  answer.  Let  it  be 
set  down  to  Delphine’s  credit  th'at  she  at  least 
had  an  ample  share. 

“There  comes  the  train.  .Don’t  get  into 
the  crowd,  dear.  Good-by.”  And  so  I turned 
my  back  upon  Tom,  and  went  out  into  the 
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world  to  see  what  I could  do  there  for  myself. 

I had  seventy  dollars  in  my  porte-monnaie, 
with  numerous  advertisements.  My  first  search 
was  for  lodgings.  People  wanted  references. 
That  an  Inglis  should  be  forced  to  give  refer- 
ences was  rather  shocking.  I thought  of  an 
acquaintance,  however,  a wholesale  jeweler, 
and  gave  his  address.  I hired  a room,  paying 
a month’s  rent  in  advance.  I intended  to  take 
my  meals  at  a restaurant.  It  is  cheaper,  be- 
cause. one  can  proportion  their  food  to  their 
funds.  Little  to  pay  means  little  to  eat.  In 
the  morning  I started  out  for  employment. 
My  first  call  was  upon  my  old  drawing-master. 
He  was  a man  of  excellent  manners,  and  was 
astonished,  in  a polite  degree,  at  my  undertak- 
ing. In  the  course  of  a ten-minutes’  interview 
he  deftly  transposed  mo  from  the  “talented 
Miss  Inglis”  of  his  previous  acquaintance  to 
An  Applicant.  He  could  do  nothing  for  me, 
but  contrived  to  bow  me  out  of  the  room  with- 
out derogation  to  his  manners.  As  a matter 
of  form  I left  him  my  address. 

Having  made  this  bold,  cold  plunge  I pro- 
ceeded to  visit  various  photograph-galleries, 
and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  there 
was  no  demand  at  this  particular  time  for  ad- 
ditional help  in  the  line  in  which  I applied  for 
work.  One  of  the  proprietors  with  whom  I 
talked,  a gossiping,  sandy -haired  man,  was 
rather  affably  encouraging,  though  not  very 
definite.  He  said  if  it  was  quite  convenient 
I might  call  again.  Unquestionably  it  was 
convenient,  and  I called.  He  was  still  affable, 
a little  less  encouraging,  and  not  definite  at  alL 
Nevertheless,  I went  a third  time  ; he  was  sim- 
ply affable. 

A week  passed.  The  weather  was  sultry 
and  dispiriting.  I was  obliged  to  buy  a looser 
pair  of  boots;  walking  so  much  on  the  hot 
pavements' hurt  my  feet.  I got  no  work,  but  a 
note  came  from  Delphine : 

“ They  are  here,  of  course,"  she  wrote.  “ She’s  a 
quiet  thing ; rather  bookish  in  her  talk,  but  not  so 
‘low*  as  I expected  to  find  her.  I don't  think  she 
means  to  Interfere  with  ns,  and  you  had  better  come 
home.  Tom  was  put  out  beyond  description  to  And 
you  gone.  1 didn't  think  he  had  the  sensibility  of  an 
alligator,  but  your  running  away  hurt  him.  He 
•bowed  that  it  did.  I have  said  to  Colonel  Richmond 
that  you  were  away  visiting.  My  affairs  prosper.  El- 
licott  Appleby  and  Litz  drove  by  yesterdny.  She  has 
a new  grenadine  and  a lace  bonnet — one  of  Madame 
Zeph ire’s,  I should  judge.  Do  you  suppose  she  would 
take  such  things  from  Mrs.  Appleby?  I can’t  con- 
ceive where  else  she  got  them.  Ellicott  and  she  are 
continually  together.  She  is  looking  very  handsome. 
I repeat  that  I advise  you  to  come  home.  When  1 told 
Tom  that  you  refused  to  give  him  your  address  he 
said  nothing,  but  he  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an 
Inglis !” 

I was  discouraged  and  lonesome,  and  I cried 
over  Delphine  s not  very  pathetic  note.  But  I 
did  not  think  of  following  her  advice.  In  those 
days  I had  spent  by  myself  Tom’s  words  used 
to  come  into  my  mind  again  and  again.  “I 
have  been  engaged  to  her  five  years,”  was  what 
he  said.  There  w as  a volume  of  dreary  pathos 
in  the  sentence  as  I pondered  on  it.  I guessed 


how  long  those  five  years  had  been  to  him,  and 
to  her . Perhaps  at  first  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  support  her  away  from  us ; then  he  had 
had  to  give  this  up  because  of  our  exactions. 

It  was  possible,  also,  that  during  those  years 
he  had  had  to  endure  that  the  woman  he  loved 
should  misjudge  his  delay.  I don’t  think  he 
would  have  sheltered  himself,  even  in  Mildred 
Dorme’s  eyes,  by  making  reflections  upon  his 
sisters,  or  by  pitying  himself  for  having  to  bear 
such  a burden.  Reticence  and  patience  were 
peculiar  to  him.  Any  how,  when  it  came  to 
the  point,  I asked  myself  why  shouldn't  I ac- 
cept my  share  in  the  struggle,  as  well  as  to 
make  him  bear  all?  Why  should  I compel 
him  to  support  me,  merely  because  he  would  ? 
Nothing  but  a conventionality  stood  between 
me  and  the  propriety  of  my  earning  my  own 
living,  jjt  was  merely  because  I was  a woman 
that  I ennmed  the  privilege  of  being  so  help- 
less. I was  young  and  strong.  I felt  a cer- 
tain pride  in  my  youth  and  strength.  I am 
sure  if  Delphine  had  been  aware  of  it  she 
would  have  been  “disgusted.” 

The  long,  hot  summer  days  went  by  slowly. 

I ate  as  little  as  possible,  but  I craved  nothing 
but  fruit,  which  was  expensive.  Then  I spent 
dreary,  unavailable  hours  in  my  room,  with  its 
dusty  carpet,  fly-specked  window,  and  lumpy 
bed ; or  I walked  and  walked  on  the  trail  of 
advertisements  for  copying,  or  any  such  thing 
as  I thought  I could  do ; but  I was  not  success- 
ful. I did  not  hear  again  from  Delphine  or 
Litz.  In  fact  I did  not  write  to  them. 

Four  weeks  passed.  On  the  following  day 
my  room -rent  would  again  fall  due.  I had 
been  obliged  to  purchase  a thin  dress  and 
shawl  of  a material  which  would  not  require 
washing,  in  order  to  decrease  my  laundry  bill. 

My  money  was  fairly  oozing  away.  I got  up 
early  that  morning.  It  was  *a  relief  to  be  stir- 
ring ; and  having  no  other  object  I ventured  to 
go  again  to  the  photographer  who  had  once  en- 
couraged me.  He  recognized  me  at  once,  and 
greeted  me  with  the  same  coarse,  gossipy  air 
and  affable  smile. 

“ Well,  Miss,  you  are  just  in  time  to-day,” 
he  said,  rubbing  his  hands.  .1  felt  my  heart 
leap  to  my  throat,  and  was  conscious  that  a 
bright  color  blazed  over  my  face  and  neck.  I 
did  not  speak,  though,  but  waited  for  him  to  go 
on. 

“ Now,  here,”  he  proceeded,  opening  a draw- 
er and  taking  from  it  a roll  of  “ivoiy types,” 
“here’s  a chance  for  you  to  do  your  prettiest. 

These  have  just  come  in  from  our  establish- 
ment up  at  Newport,  to  be  finished  up.  I’m 
just  from  there  myself.” 

I looked  hungrily  at  the  roll  the  man  held. 

It  meant  Work ! 

“Give  me  all  you  can,”  I said.  “I  will 
have  them  done  in  time,  I promise  you.” 

“ Hold  on  a minute,”  he  said,  narrowing  his 
light  eyes.  “Professor  Varago”  (that  was  my 
drawing-master)  “is  your  reference,  ain’t  he?” 

He  took  out  a card  and  pencil.  “Now  give 
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us  your  address.”  While  he  was  writing  it  I 
stood  thoughtlessly  turning  oyer  the  pictures. 

44  Why  this  i9  Miss  Bromaine,”  I said, 
speaking  without  a moment’s  thought,  in  my 
surprise  at  recognizing  her  face  among  the  pic- 
tures of  the  roll. 

44  Certain,  ” said  the  man.  44  You  don’t  know 
her,  do  you  ?” 

4tA  little,”  I replied,  with  embarrassment. 

“She’s  the  greatest  ‘swell’  up  to  Newport,” 
lie  continued;  “worth  a million  or  two. 
They’re  all  by  the  ears  up  there  over  the  goings 
on  of  her  and  that  young  Appleby  she’s  engaged 
to.” 

44  Appleby?”  I felt  my  head  swim. 

44  Know  him  too  ?”  queried  the  photographer. 

“Appleby  of  E , I mean.  They’ll  have  a 

nice  thing,  come  to  put  their  two  fortunes  to- 
gether! This  picture’s  for  him;  spayou  can 
make  her  as  lovely  as  you  like  to;”  excluding 
with  a leer. 

I hardly  knew  what  I was  doing.  My  em- 
ployer finished  writing  ray  address  while  I still 
stared  at  the  coarse,  swarthy,  pictured  face  be- 
fore me. 

44  Oh,”  said  he,  taking  the  roll  from  my  hand, 
“they  hain’t  all  so  homely  as  this.  You’ve 
got  some  beauties,  I tell  you,  in  that  lot ; here’s 
one,  now” — drawing  it  out — “I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  about  this ; it’s  to  be  finished  up 
for  the  show-case.  You  want  to  make  the  eyes 
green — just  what  painters  call  beryl.” 

I had  bent  forward,  sketching  my  hand  out 
for  the  picture  he  held. 

“Why  where  did  you  get  this?  Where 
was  it  taken  ?”  I stammered. 

“Oh,  that’s  one  of  the  Newport  lot  too.” 

44 Why,  no,”  I said;  “this  couldn’t  have 
been  taken  at  Newport.”  My  head  felt  bewil- 
dered as  I contradicted  him. 

44  Yes  it  was.  * I took  her  myself.  Little 
beauty,  ain’t  she  ?” 

It  was  Litz. 

I rolled  the  things  together  mechanically. 

“Do  you  think  you’ll  have  any  more  for 
me?”  I asked.  * 

He  stretched  his  freckled  lids  over  his  whit- 
ish eyes,  looking  critically  at  me. 

“ Something  ’ll  depend  on  how  you  suit,  you 
know,  Miss.” 

When  I found  myself  on  the  street  I tried  to 
collect  my  thoughts.  Litz  was  at  Newport, 
and  Ellicott  was  engaged  to  Miss  Bromaine ! 
It  had  turned  out  as  Delphine  surmised.  Mrs. 
Appleby,  whom  we  had  always  called  a com- 
pound of  claws  and  velvet,  had  played  her 
game  well.  She  had  kept  Litz  long  enough 
for  her  conceited  son  to  tire  of  her.  If  Litz 
had  only  not  been  such  a fool ! 

Ah,  if  the  poor  child  had  been  nothing  worse! 
I had  so  many  affairs  of  my  own  to  think  of  I 
put  her  out  of  mind  after  a little,  but  with  a 
heavy  feeling  concerning  her  that  I could  not 
account  for.  I had  had  no  breakfast  yet,  so  I 
went  into  Maillaird’s,  got  a cup  of  coffee,  a 
roll,  and  a melon.  While  there  I made  some 


plans.  I found  it  would  be  necessary  to  indulge 
in  a few  comforts  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  body 
and  mind,  now  that  I had  got  work.  I should 
have  to  have  a room  into  which  the  sun  did  not 
pour  the  day  long.  I never  could  paint  in  this 
I occupied.  I must  have  a mosquito  bar  also. 
Then  I had  to  supply  myself  with  brushes  and 
colors.  The  price  I should  receive  would  en- 
able me  to  do  all  this,  but  in  the  mean  time  I 
must  have  some  money  in  advance.  I had  my 
mother’s  watch  • it  had  fallen  to  me  in  the  par- 
tition of  her  trinkets;  and  I had  calculated 
that  in  an  extremity  I could  raise  money  upon 
it.  Now  I could  do  so  with  good  courage,  with 
the  prospect  of  soon  redeeming  it.  The  person 
to  whom  I meant  to  apply  was  Mr.  Launes,  the 
manufacturer  of  jewelry  to  whom  I had  given 

reference.  He  lived  near  us  in  E , knew  ns 

well,  but  did  not  go  in  our  set,  so  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  his  telling  tales ; and,  in  fact, 
he  was  a plain,  quiet  man,  who  would  not  be 
apt  to  gossip  about  such  a matter.  When  I 
had  finished  my  breakfast  I got  into  a stage 
and  rode  down  to  his  place  of  business.  I felt 
somewhat  embarrassed  in  making  my  request. 
Mr.  Launes,  however,  seemed,  as  it  were,  pre- 
pared for  it,  but  this  I attributed  to  his  delicacy, 
and  thanked  him  inwardly  for  not  exhibiting 
any  surprise.  I received  the  amount,  saw  the 
watch  put  away,  and  bade  him  good-morning. 
Then,  appearing  somewhat  embarrassed  him- 
self, Mr.  Launes  followed  me  to  the  door,  and 
dropping  his  voice,  said : 

44  It’s  a pity,  Miss  Inglis,  about  your  sister’s 
diamonds.  I hope  she’ll  be  able  to  have  them 
back  before  long.” 

I looked  at  him  vacantly,  without  speaking. 
He  colored  at  this. 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  I — I — supposed  of 
course  you  knew,”  he  stammered.  44 1 wouldn’t 
have  mentioned  it  otherwise  for  the  world.” 

44 1 did  not  know,  Mr.  Launes ; but  I certain- 
ly should  know.  Please  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

“The  ear-drops,  you  know — Miss  Litz's  ear- 
drops. She  had  me  imitate  them  for  her  in 
paste.  She  wanted  to  raise  money  for  a few 
weeks  upon  the  stones  ; such  exquisite  stones!” 

“Oh,  Litz!”  I went  down  the  long  dark 
stairs  from  Mr.  Launes’s  office  to  the  street  with 
a new  horror  added  to  my  bewilderment.  What 
had  she  been  doing  ? Pawning  Mrs.  Appleby’s 
ear-drops  ? It  was  hard  to  believe. 

On  getting  back  to  my  lodgings  they  told  me 
that  a lady  was  waiting  in  my  room.  I did 
not  wonder  who  it  could  be.  As  my  step  fell 
on  the  stairs  I heard  my  door  open.  In  a mo- 
ment Litz  had  met  me.  She  had  evidently 
been  listening  for  me.  I say  “Litz.”  It  was 
only  her  ghost.  Wretched,  faded,  haggard,  I 
could  hardly  recognize  my  own  sister  I 

44  Nan,”  she  said,  seizing  my  bands  and  hur- 
rying me  into  the  room ; 44  oh,  Nan,  you  must 
save  me!” 

“What  is  it?”  I asked;  “what  does  it  all 
mean?” 

“I  have  done  so  wrong,”  she  sobbed,  “and 
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it  is  all  found  out.  You  must  save  me!”  I 
took  her  in  my  arms  and  stroked  her  fine,  soft 
hair  and  heard  her  story. 

On  the  night  of  Mrs.  Appleby’s  ball,  she  be- 
gan, she  had  discovered  that  Ellicott  meant  to 
follow  Miss  Bromaine  to  Newport.  44  He  made 
all  manner  of  fun  of  her,”  she  said;  “and  de- 
clared that  she  looked  as  if  she  had  4 fulled/  as 
old  ladies  say  of  flannel;  but  for  all  that  I 
wasn’t  blind.  I began  to  see  that  he  thought 
her  fortune  was  a very  nice  thing.  But  he 
loved  me,”  said  the  poor  child,  piteously; 
“when  I was  present  he  couldn’t  keep  away 
from  me.  And  oh,  Nan,  it  was  so  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  if  I could  only  go  to  Newport,  too,  I 
shouldn’t  lose  him.  He  had  said  every  thing 
to  me — every  thing  a man  says  to  a woman  he 
wants  to  marry.  I was  determined  at  any  risk 
to  go.  The  morning  after  the  ball  I came  up 
to  the  city.  1 brought  Mrs.  Appleby’s  soli- 
taire ear-rings  with  me  and  took  them  to  Mr. 
Launes.”  Her  voice  would  break  at  times,  but 
she  kept  on  with  a dreadful  sort  of  calmness, 
telling  her  story.  “I  had  fac-similes  made  in 
paste,  which  I returned  to  Mrs.  Appleby.  Mr. 
Launes  gave  mo  five  hundred  dollars  on  the 
originals.  Of  course  he  didn’t  dream  they 
weren’t  mine.  I never  once  calculated  the 
chance  of  discovery.  I believed  in  a few 
months  I should  be  married  to  Ellicott,  and 
then  I could  easily  redeem  the  drops.  It  was 
a horrible  risk  to  take.”  She  shivered  and 
stopped. 

44  Well,  Litz,  they  found  it  out?”  I asked,  as 
quietly  as  I could. 

“Yes.”  Her  throat  seemed  too  full  for  her 
to  say  any  more.  She  controlled  herself,  though, 
and  went  on.  “Mrs.  Appleby  wore  the  paste 
drops  one  night  and  lost  one.  It  was  adver- 
tised at  once,  and  so  large  a reward  offered  that 
it  set  every  one  to  talking  about  the  value  of 
the  stones ; you  know  her  diamonds  are  cele- 
brated, they  are  so  pure.  One  of  the  servants 
found  it.  Mrs.  Appleby  was  sitting  in  the  pub- 
lic parlor  when  it  was  brought  to  her.  They 
talked  of  it,  and  it  was  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other ; finally  a connoisseur  in  stones,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  took  it.  While  he  was 
looking  at  it  something  in  his  expression  alarmed 
me.  1 was  all  unstrung  any  way  with  excite- 
ment. Eor  two  or  three  days  Ellicott  had  not 
been  near  me.  Just  then  he  was  down  on  the 
beach  with  Clara  Bromaine.  The  gentleman 
who  was  looking  at  the  drop  carried  it  to  Mrs. 
Appleby  and  said : 4 Madam,  this  is  not  ydur 
stone.  It  is  an  imitation.  Let  me  advise  you 
not  to  pay  the  reward.’  Of  course  there  was 
great  excitement.  Oh,  Nan,  if  I had  only  had 
the  courage  to  go  and  throw  myself  into  the 
surf!  4 Get  your  other  drop,*  said  the  gentle- 
man, 4 and  I think  you  will  detect  the  fraud  your- 
self.’ 

44  When  Mrs.  Appleby  came  back  to  the  par- 
lor I had  fainted.  I hardly  know  what  passed 
except  that  they  discovered  both  the  stones  were 
false.  I don’t  know  whether  it  ever  occurred 


to  me  to  screen  myself  or  not.  I am  thankful 
I did  not  attempt  it,  for  of  course  the  affair 
would  have  to  make  a terrible  stir,  and  through 
Mr.  Launes  I should  eventually  have  been  found 
out.  Mrs.  Appleby  was  with  me  in  her  room 
I when  I came  out  of  my  faint ; and  I told  her. 
Oh,  Nan,  I told  her — ” and  she  clung  to  me 
with  a low  wail. 

“And  then?”  I asked. 

44  She  acted  just  as  usual ; just  as  satiny  as 
though  nothing  had  happened ; only  she  said 
she  wouldn’t  have  thought  it  of  my  Inglis  blood ; 
and  she  took  down  Mr.  Launes’s  address  so  that 
she  might  get  her  stones  back.  She  acted  as 
much  as  though  she  thought  it  was  a cheap  way 
of  curing  Ellicott  of  his  fancy*  I told  her  I 
wanted  to  go  home ; and  she  made  the  arrange- 
ments for  me  to  come  down  on  last  night’s  boat. 
All  this  was  only  day  before  yesterday,”  said 
the  girl,  in  the  weariest  voice,  her  wide  eves 
fixed  in  a sort  of  staro;  4 4 but  it  seems  like  a 
thousand  years.” 

My  mind  was  in  tumult.  Litz  had  brought 
her  disgrace  to  my  poverty.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? I bad  risen  and  had  folded  the  things 
I had  taken  off  in  an  abstracted  way.  Litz  was 
watching  me  feverishly. 

“Nan,”  she  moaned,  “we’ll  pay  the  money 
some  way,  won’t  we  ? We  won’t  let  her  say  I 
am  a thief.” 

I was  trying,  in  my  soul,  not  to  be  hard  with 
her,  but  it  all  seemed  so  bitter,  so  difficult  to 
face,  that  the  words  were  wreached  from  me : 

“Oh,  Litz,  how  could  you?” 

I did  not  know  what  a wild  agitation  she  was 
suppressing  under  her  quiet.  My  reproach  did 
not  seem  to  excite  her ; she  did  not  grow  any 
paler ; she  was  white  as  a wraith  any  how. 

44  Don’t  you  see  anyway  to  help  it?”  she  asked, 
in  a little,  quavering  voice,  and  almost  before  I 
missed  her  speaking  she  had  swooned  on  the 
floor.  I was  still  bending  over  her  when  there 
was  a rap  at  the  door.  I opened  it  just  a little. 
It  was  the  presage,  I supposed,  of  some  new 
disaster.  The  person  .who  had  rapped  pushed 
his  way  in. 

44  Tom !”  and  before  I knew  what  I was  about 
I was  laughing  and  crying  together  in  his  great 
arms.  Oh,  what  a relief  it  was ! • 

He  had  found  me  out,  he  told  me,  through 
Professor  Yarago,  whom  he  happened  to  meet. 
It  wasn’t  necessary  for  him  to  say  any  thing 
about  his  feelings  at  the  course  I had  taken.  I 
could  see  all  in  the  way  he  looked  at  me.  Of 
course  he  knew  nothing  of  Litz — nothing,  that 
is,  of  her  disgrace.  Surprised  to  find  her  there, 
he  lifted  her  on  to  the  bed,  and  while  I was  try- 
ing to  bring  back  her  consciousness  I told  him 
what  had  happened  as  briefly  as  I could . YBien 
she  came  to  she  hardly  seemed  to  recognize 
Tom.  She  lay  there,  her  eyes  set  in  a staring, 
expressionless  way,  deadly  white,  with  her  bright 
hair  drifting  around  her,  not  noticing  what  he 
and  I were  talking  of. 

4 4 You  must  all  come  home.  That  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  done,”  he  said,  at  last,  after  hearing 
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all ; “ then  we  must  think  how  this  money  can 
be  paid.” 

“ Oh,  Tom,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?”  I asked. 

“I  don’t  quite  see ; but  then  it  must  be.  I 
have  had  some  extra  expenses,  you  know,  late- 
ly. In  fact  my  summer  salary  is  all  spent.  I 
scarcely  know  where  to  borrow ; there  are  some 
debts  still  which  I have  been  unable  to  pay ; we 
have  once  in  a while  had  extra  expenses,  you 
know.  In  fact  I don’t  suppose  I could  borrow 
without  security.  But  we  have  The  Junipers .” 

“ Oh,  Tom,  our  home  1 What  should  we  do 
without  our  home  ?” 

“To  mortgage  it  would  only  be  like  having 
to  pay  rent  for  it,  you  see,  Nan.” 

“ But  it  haatbeen  as  much  as  we  could  do  to 
live  without  paying  rent.” 

“We  shall  have  to  make  some  retrenchments. 
If  we  could  have  foreseen  this  I think  it  might 
have  been  better  for  me — But  then  Mildred  is 
one  who  could  do  her  share,  you  know,  if  it 
came  to  that.”  He  started  to  say  it  might  have 
been  better  for  him  not  to  have  married.  But 
he  could  not  say  it.  He  was  rather  pale,  and 
his  face  was  grave  and  tender.  It  made  me 
cry  to  look  into  it. 

“ And  so  can  I do  mine  for  the  future,  Tom,’* 
I said,  stoutly. 

“We  won’t  talk  about  that,  Nannie.  First, 
now,  we  must  get  Litz  home.  She  is  sick.” 
There  was  in  fact  nothing  else  to  be  done  but 
to  return  to  The  Junipers . It  was  very  grate- 
ful to  yield  to  Tern  that  day. 

Mildred  met  us  at  the  door.  I thought  of 
the  shadow  of  disgrace  we  were  bringing  back 
with  us,  and  went  toward  her  more  anxions  than 
critical.  She  was  a small  creature.  All  the 
effect  of  her  face  was  in  her  eyes ; wide,  brown 
eyes,  full  of  penetration  and  patience.  Beyond 
her  eyes  you  noticed,  indifferently',  that  her  fore- 
head w as  brood  and  low,  her  mouth  firm,  her 
cheeks  without  color. 

“Where  is  Delphine?”  I asked,  when  we 
had  put  Litz  in  bed. 

“She  is  driving,  to-day,  with  Colonel  Rich- 
mond,” said  Mildred. 

I think  I dreaded  this  new  blow  more  for 
Delphine’s  sake  than  any  other.  The  mention 
of  CAonel  Richmond  made  me  shiver.  Mil- 
dred left  me  a few  minutes  alone.  I suppose 
during  those  minutes  Tom  told  her  what  had 
happened.  She  came  back  and  stood  beside 
Litz,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  In  fact 
the  girl’s  look  was  pitiful ; her  eyes  were  dull 
and  heavy;  her  face  looked  lifeless,  utterly 
weary.  She  did  not  speak.  It  was  as  if  hope 
and  energy  w’ere  all  blotted  out  for  her.  Pres- 
ently Mildred  laid  her  hand  on  her  head.  Then 
shettame  to  me  and  said  : 

“ Perhaps  I know  more  of  sickness  than  you 
do.  I think  Litz  is  going  to  have  fever.” 

I startled  at  this  and  w*e  called  Tom.  He 
said  he  would  go  at  once  for  Dr.  Ellicott. 

“ No,  no” — I put  my  hand  on  his  arm  to  stop 
him — “we  can’t  have  him  here.”  Dr.  Elli- 
cott was  Mrs.  Appleby’s  brother. 


“True  enough,”  said  Tom,  remembering. 
“Why,”  he  added,  turning  to  his  wife,  “your 
brother  hasn’t  left  E yet,  has  he,  Mildred 

“No,”  she  said  but  then  perhaps,  Tom — ” 

“ I dare  say  Chandler  knows  as  much  as  the 
fashionable  Dr.  Ellicott,”  he  interrupted ; “and 
it  would  be  better  not  to  have  any  of  that  set, 
wouldn’t  it,  Nan  ?” 

“We  couldn’t  have  them,”  I answered. 

“ If  you  say  so  I will  go  for  Dr.  Dorme.” 

“ By  all  means,”  I answered. 

“ It  would  be  easy  to  have  counsel  if  she  is 
really  ill,”  said  Mildred,  with  a little  of  pride 
and  anxiety  in  her  tone. 

When  Delphine  came  in  late  in  the  afternoon 
from  her  drive  she  heard  for  the  first  of  Litz’s 
illness  and  of  our  return.  She  came  directly 
to  our  chamber.  Dr.  J)orme  had  reached  there 
but  a few  minutes  previous,  and  stood  Over  Litz 
at  the  bedside.  Delphine  was  radiant  that 
afternoon ; her  beauty  all  ablaze  with  some  tri- 
umph and  excitement.  Dr.  Dorme  turned  os 
she  entered ; a glow  of  animated  admiration, 
of  a keen,  artistic  delight,  spread  over  his  feat- 
ures. But  before  I had  finished  introducing 
them  he  lapsed  again  into  his  previous  cold, 
self-concentred  manner.  For  my  psirt  my  heart 
sank,  thinking  of  what  was  in  store  for  Del- 
phine. She  sat  dbwn  in  a preoccupied  way, 
and  began  to  look  out  of  the  window,  merely 
saying  to  me,  with  a brilliant  smile, 

“You  were  sensible  to  follow  my  advice.” 
If  she  had  looked  closely  at  my  face  she  would 
have  suspected  something ; but  she  did  not  look. 
As  soon  as  Dr.  Dorme  had  left  us  she  turned 
to  roe : 

“Nan,  you  may  give  me  joy.” 

“Delphine,  something  too  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened for  us  to  talk  of  joy.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  she  asked,  a little 
scornfully. 

“ Ellicott  has  jilted  Litz.” 

“Of  course;  I expected  that,  when  the  little 
goose  went  off  with  them.” 

“And  then — Delphine,  try  to  pity  her — she 
pawned  Mrs.  Appleby’s  ear-drops  to  get  money 
to  go  with ; and  it  is  all  found  out.” 

Delphine  had  risen.  She  staggered  back 
against  her  chair. 

“ Who  knows  it  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Every  one,  I suppose,  by  this  time.” 

“A  thief!”  she  said,  between  her  teeth. 
“Ho»v  can  you  ask  me  to  pity  her?” 

I made  no  reply.  Iu  a few  minutes  she  went 
into  the  next  room.  In  a half  hour  or  so  she 
came  back. 

“Colonel  Richmond  offered  himself  to  me 
this  afternoon,”  she  said,  quite  quietly.  “Of 
course  I shall  release  him  at  once.” 

That  was  her  share  of  the  trial.  She  was 
able  to  put  in  few  words.  Well,  it  was  only 
natural  that  she  should  think  of  herself  first. 

Colonel  Richmond  called  the  following  morn- 
ing. Delphine  had  written  a note  requesting 
him  to  do  so.  I had  never  seen  her  chiseled 
face  so  entirely  beautiful,  her  scarlet  lips  so 
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scornful,  Us  when  she  went  to  meet  him.  Colonel 
Richmond  was  a hard  man  to  say  that  to  which 
she  had  to  say.  He  had  such  haughty  preju- 
dices, such  a fine,  merciless  sense  of  honor,  that 
he  would  hardly  be  able  to  conceal  what  he 
would  certainly  feel  as  to  Litz’s  conduct.  When 
1 looked  at  Delphine,  though,  as  she  went  to  the 
interview  I knew  that  she  meant  to  out-Herod 
Herod;  Jo  be  more  merciless,  more  haughty 
thaiwany  thing  on  earth  but  Miss  Inglis  could 
be.  I suppose  nothing  could  have  surprised 
her  more  than  his  reception  of  her  communica- 
tion. He  did  not  permit  her  to  proceed.  He 
had  heard  the  circumstances,  he  declared  to  her, 
before  their  interview  the  preceding  afternoon 
— which  I dare  say  was  a slight  breach  of  truth. 
He  was,  however,  as  chivalrous  and  generous 
as  possible,  and  reproached  her  for  supposing 
that  any  such  thing,  quite  beyond  her  control, 
could  alter  their  relation.  L believe  Delphine 
felt  worse  about  it  than  if  he  had  acted  as  she 
expected.  He  even  went  farther  than  this. 
He  discussed  the  matter  of  Litz’s  fault  frankly, 
divesting  it  as  a topic  of  all  embarrassment,  and 
said  that  society  might  blame  itself  for  the 
wrecks  it  made,  for  its  main  business  seemed 
to  be  planting  reefs  and  allotting  sirens  to  sing 
over  them  for  the  ruin  of  souls.  Colonel  Rich- 
mond had  a habit  of  making  such  handsome, 
little  speeches ! I shall  never  forget  Delphine’s 
look  when  she  had  told  me  all  this. 

“ I’d  give  the  world  if  he’d  taken  mo  at  my 
word,  and  just  ended  it,”  she  burst  out,  ab- 
ruptly. 

44  Delphine!” 

• 44 1 would.  I never  understood  him  before ; 
never  felt  that  I should  do  him  injustice  when 
I married  him.” 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

44 Nan!”  she  said,  startling  me;  44 do  you 
know  that  my  pride  triumphs — nothing  more — 
in  securing  Colonel  Richmond  ?” 

44  What  do  you  care  for  but  your  pride,  Del- 
phine ?” 

44 1 don’t  know” — a look  of  passionate  humil- 
ity crossed  her  face,  and  vanished — 4 4 perhaps 
nothing” — her  usual  expression  coming  back. 

The  days  that  followed  were  crowded  with 
troubles.  Litz  lay  ill  of  a low,  nervous  fever, 
but  I think  she  suffered  least  of  us  all.  Dr. 
Dorme  continued  to  attend  her.  We  liked  him 
as  far  as  he  would  let  us.  Ho  had  a very  dis- 
tant manner  at  most  times,  refusing  familiarity 
almost  as  if  it  were  patronage.  Sometimes, 
though,  he  was  betrayed  into  showing  how 
much  culture  and  talent  he  had.  He  was  Mil- 
dred’s idol,  and  no  wonder  she  was  proud  of 
him,  for  he  had  risen  qnite  by  himself ; had  ac- 
quired his  profession,  freed  himself  from  debt, 
and  spent  two  years  studying  in  Paris.  He 
had  now  just  returned,  and  was  abont  going 
West  to  locate  for  life.  At  rare  times,  when 
he  lingered  in  making  his  daily  visit,  and  talked 
of  Art,  and  Books,  and  theories  of  life,  and  the 
like,  we  would  almost  forget  for  the  moment  the 
cloud  hanging  over  ns.  I noticed  he  lingered 


longest  always  and  talked  the  best  when  Del- 
phine was  by. 

Bnt  meantime  the  trouble  lived.  The  lines 
in  Tom’s  face  grew  deeper.  It  was  not  easy 
to  tell  just  where  the  necessary  retrenchment 
should  begin.  I fancied  a look  of  oppression 
in  Mildred’s  face,  and  believed  it  was  owing  to 
Tom’s  reserve  with  her  about  our  pecuniary 
troubles.  He  thought  he  was  sparing  her  some- 
thing by  his  silence,  and  Bhe  was  too  delicate 
to  broach  the  matter,  attributing  his  reticence 
to  pride.  Delphine  said  little,  but  I knew  she 
was  suffering  exquisitely. 

The  evening  of  the  day  when  Litz's  fever 
broke  we  left  her  sleeping  and  went  in  to  tea. 
We  were  each  feeling  that  with  her  recovery 
came  the  occasion  for  the  redemption  of  the 
diamonds.  It  was  a relief  to  have  Tom  men- 
tion the  subject. 

44  Well,  girls,”  he  said,  44 1 have  arranged  the 
preliminaries.  You  will  have  to  come  up  to 
the  city  to-morrow  and  sign  the  paper  which 
mortgages  The  Junipers .”  There  was  no  need 
of  assenting,  and  no  one  replied.  In  the  si- 
lence Mildred  moved  her  chair ; her  lips  part- 
ed ; then  she  hesitated,  opening  and  shutting 
her  hand  which  rested  on  the  tea-tray  nervously. 
At  last,  moving  impulsively,  she  got  up  and 
prent  over  to  Tom,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  looking  steadily  into  his  face. 

* 44  It  has  seemed,  Tom,”  she  said,  44  as  though 
you  didn’t  want  me  to  talk  about  this,  and  I 
have  felt  reluctant  to  be  the  first  to  speak. 
But  now  you  must  let  me.  There  must  be  no 
false  pride  between  us,  must  there  ?”  She  wait- 
ed. He  took  her  hands  into  his. 

44 1 don’t  quite  understand  you,  little  woman ; 
but  I can  answer  your  question.  Nothing  must 
come  between  us  to  trouble  our  love.” 

44  That  is  all  Lwant,”  she  answered,  in  a 
quiet,  contented  tone,  a soft  blush  flitting  over 
her  cheek.  44 1 have  money  enough  for  what 
is  needed.  We  must  take  it  for  this  purpose, 
and  not  mortgage  The  Junipers,  ” 

“You  have  the  money,  you  little  church- 
mouse  !”  said  Tom,  laughing. 

44  Yes,  Tom,”  she  answered,  with  a kind  of 
childish  simplicity;  44 1 have  a thousand  dol- 
lars.” 

She  wouldn’t  tell  him  all  the  truth  of  her  se- 
cret even  then,  nor  explain  that  she  had  thought 
it  would  seem  like  urging  their  marriage  to  havo 
told  him  before  that  she  had  saved  this  sum  of 
money  while  the  years  of  their  courtship  were 
wearing  away.  Ah,  me ! how  we  Inglis  girls 
would  have  sneered  at  the  little  economies  and 
devices  whereby  Miss  Dorme,  with  her  slender 
salary,  saved  up  the  price  of  our  salvation! 
Delphine  stared  at  Mildred  for  a moment.  It 
was  hard  for  her  to  comprehend  the  unobtrusive 
heroism  of  such  a nature.  But  the  glimpses  we 
were  getting  into  it  in  our  constant  association 
with  the  woman  we  had  despised  seemed  to  be 
like  a little  leaven  infused  into  the  great  lump 
of  our  sodden  pride  and  selfish  ambitions. 
This  leaven  at  that  moment  was  working  in 
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Delphine.  She  rose  impulsively,  went  and  put 
her  arms  around  Tom’s  wife,  and  kissed  her. 
She  had  not  kissed  her  before.  Afterward  she 
told  me  that  it  was  at  that  instant,  she  be- 
lieved, that  the  resolution  came  to  her  to  put 
her  own  selfishness  under  foot ; to  sacrifice  her 
unworthy,  unwomanly  ambition. 

We  all  went  back  to  Litz's  room  together. 
Dr.  Dorme  had  come  in  within  a few  minutes, 
and  sat  there  waiting  fbr  her  to  wake.  He  was 
at  the  window  where  I had  been  at  work  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  with  my  colors,  and  was  ex- 
amining the  picture  on  which  I had  been  en- 
gage. It  was  very  rare  for  him  to  take  any 
such  liberty,  and  he  betrayed  some  annoyance 
at  being  discovered,  looking  at  me  apologetic- 
ally. The  picture  was  that  of  Litz.  All  of 
the  others  which  I had  received  from  the  pho- 
tographer that  eventful  morning  were  finished, 
returned,  and  paid  for,  and  a promise  given  of 
os  much  work  as  I wished  to  do  during  the 
coming  winter.  Meantime  I was  retouching 
this  of  Litz,  with  all  the  skill  and  care  I could 
bestow. 

“ Poor, lovely  Litz!”  said  Tom,  looking  over 
Dr.  Dorme’s  shoulder. 

“Nothing  more  beautiful  could  have  been 
made,”  added  Mildred,  following  him. 

Somehow  as  she  said  that  Dr.  Dorm^ 
glanced  at  Delphine  ; not  as  though  he  meant 
to,  yet  with  a kind  of  involuntry  contradiction 
of  Mildred's  words  in  his  expression.  Del- 
phine caught  his  glance,  and  her  proud,  white 
face  flushed  os  I believe  no  compliment  had 
ever  made  it  before.  Dr.  Dorme’s  eyes  blazed 
exultantly  a minute  as  he  saw  this,  then  his 
face  clouded  with  an  expression  of  self-denial, 
bitterness,  and  renunciation.  For  the  rest  of 
the  time  he  remained  that  evening  he  avoided 
Delphine,  avoided  to  look  at  or  even  attend  to 
her  when  she  spoke,  so  that  she  evidently  no- 
ticed it. 

It  was  a sultry  night,  and  after  undressing 
we  put  our  lamp  out  and  sat  down  by  the  open 
window  a few  moments  before  retiring.  It  was 
very  dark  outside,  murky  and  still.  Close  as 
I was  to  Delphine  I could  only  just  see  the 
ontline  of  her  figure.  She  sat  in  a crouching 
way,  her  head  bent  on  her  hands,  with  her  el- 
bows resting  on  her  knees. 

“Nan,”  she  said  suddenly,  by-and-by,  in  a 
brittle  voice,  “I  am  going  to  give  Colonel 
Richmond  up.” 

I can’t  tell  why  this  did  not  astonish  me. 
Some  subtle  change  in  Delphine  seemed  to 
have  prepared  me  for  it.  I did  not  answer, 
therefore ; only  reached  my  hands  out  for  hers, 
took  them  down  from  her  head,  and  held  them. 
They  were  cold  as  ice. 

“I  am  sick  of  myself,”  she  went  on,  passion- 
ately; “all  the  while  the  idea  weighs  upon  me 
of  how  unworthily  my  twenty-four  years  have 
been  frittered  away  in  schemes  and  sneers.  I 
have  such  wild,  wild  thoughts  of  finding  duties 
to  fulfill  and  work  to  do,  and  happiness  with  it, 
that  I can’t  rest ! I do  not  love  Colonel  Rich- 


mond, and  I will  not  do  worse  thah  all  and 
make  my  marriage  a lie !” 

“It  is  strange,  Del ; it  seemed  as  though  he 
suited  you  once.” 

“ Once  I”  she  repeated,  with  some  of  her  old 
scorn.  “But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,” 
she  went  on,  more  humbly.  “I  am  eager, 
restless,  insatiable  of  fulfillments;  he  is  pol- 
ished, unimpulsive,  cold ! If  I marry  a man  he 
must  be  in  earnest ; a worker ; not  one  ^hoee 
life  is  only  a show !” 

Something — perhaps  only  the  ripe  berries  of 
the  mountain  ash  dropping  on  the  gravel — came 
and  went  between  her  words.  The  fancy  I bad 
had  of  Mildred’s  influence  being  like  a little 
leaven  working  in  us  all  was  in  my  mind. 

“After  all,”  I said,  “Mildred’s  coming  has 
been  good  for  us,  Delphine,  hasn’t  it?”  She 
freed  her  hands  from  me  suddenly,  and  said, 
nervously : ♦ 

“ I don’t  know,  Nan ; I don’t  know!  Come, 
let  us  go  to  bed,  now.” 

Of  course  Delphine  wasn’t  one  to  wait  when 
she  resolved  upon  a thing.  She  saw  Colonel 
Richmond  the  next  day,  and  told  him  pretty 
much,  I suppose,  what  she  had  told  me. 

“ He  acted  just  as  usual,”  she  said,  when  she 
.was  telling  me  of  the  interview.  “ He  said  he 
had  the  profoundest  respect  and  admiration  for 
me,  and  all  that.  That  at  his  age  he  could  not 
pretend  to  that  suffering  of  sentiment  which 
younger  men  feel,  and  so  on.  That  my  decision 
grieved  him ; he  would  have  been  very  proud 
of  me  as  his  wife ; and  he  hoped  we  would  still 
allow  him  to  call  us  his  friend.  Of  course  T 
told  him  we  should  only  be  too  happy  to  retain 
his  friendship.  So  the  whole  thing  is  settled 
with  complete  propriety!”  and  she  laughed  a 
merry,  light-hearted  little  laugh,  which  sounded 
almost  strangely  coming  from  Delphine. 

Meanwhile  Litz  was  convalescent.  She 
seemed  to  mend  from  the  moment  she  was  told 
that  Mrs.  Appleby  had  received  back  her  ear- 
drops. Dr.  Dorme  had  postponed  his  depart- 
ure for  the  West  beyond  his  intention  on  her 
account.  There  was  no  further  excuse  for  his 
lingering  now,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  his 
departure.  He  came  and  went  to  and  from 
The  Junipers  in  & wondrously  capricious  way, 
sometimes  animated,  sometimes  depressed.  As 
for  Delphine,  she  was  always  gay. 

The  first  chilly  morning  that  came  in  Septem- 
ber we  had  a little  fire  built  on  the  hearth  in  the 
parlor,  fetching  the  great  brass  andirons  from 
the  garret,  as  we  did  for  a few  weeks  every  „ 
spring  and  fall ; and  it  made  the  room  so  cheer- 
ful that  we  brought  Litz  for  the  first  time  from 
her  chamber  to  sit  with  us  there. 

It  was  a dazzling  day;  clear  as  crystal;  a 
crisp  prick  in  the  blue  air,  and  all  the  streets 
strewn  gaudily  with  maple  leaves.  Delphine  • 
has  been  altering  a white  alpaca  of  her  own 
into  a peignoir  for  the  invalid,  which  she  put  on 
for  the  first  that  morning,  and  as  she  lay  in  an 
easy-chair,  covered  with  Mozarin  reps,  her  fine. 
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rippling,  golden  hair  hanging  loosely  about  her, 
we  could  see  that,  spite  of  her  wanness  and  pal- 
lor, her  loveliness  was  coming  back.  Some 
way  Litz’s  recovery  was  like  a resurrection  to 
m ; not  that  she  had  been  so  extremely  ill,  but 
it  was  A9  if  she  had  gone  througl?  a mental  via 
dolorosa  and  emerged  changed  and  redeemed. 

As  we  sat  there,  innocently  unconscious  of 
what  was  in  store  for  us,  Mrs.  Appleby’s  Vic- 
toria stopped  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Appleby 
herself,  smiling  and  velvety,  was  in  our  midst. 
m*  is  deep.  I confess  it  was  a satisfaction 
to  me  to  have  her  call.  I liked  even  such  a 
gloss  put  over  our  poor  child’s  dreadful  doings. 
The  others  seemed  indifferent.  Satin  itself  is 
not  smoother  than  was  Mrs.  Appleby’s  manner. 
Of  course  we  were  all  thinking  about  the  dia- 
monds, and  Ellicott’s  approaching  marriage  with 
Miss  Bromaine.  Equally  of  course  we  talked 
of  remotest  topics.  In  the  mean  time  who 
should  arrive  but  Colonel  Richmond — his  first 
visit  since  his  rejection%y  Delphine ! He  had, 
however,  kept  his  name  familiar  to  us  by  send- 
ing fruit  or  flowers  almost  daily  to  Litz,  and 
this  morning  he  brought  a dainty  basket  of  lus- 
cious grapes,  massed  among  their  own  broad, 
cool  leaves.  Mrs.  Appleby’s  satin  smoothness 
seemed  to  acquire  a new  gloss  from  Colonel 
Richmond’s  coming.  She  acted  as  though  she 
feii  both  flanks  supported.  Rising,  at  last,  to 
go,  she  kissed  Del  and  me,  smoothly,  and  then 
went  and  hung  over  Litz,  gracefully  conscious 
of  the  exhibition  of  magnanimity  she  was  mak- 
ing. 

**  Now,  little  puss,  make  haste  and  get  well. 
I am  going  to  send  the  carriage  to  bring  you  to 
Itmch  with  me  the  first  day  you  are  able  to  go 
out.” 

A slight  shiver  went  over  Litz;  a small, 
bright  spot  burned  in  each  of  her  white  cheeks ; 
but  she  raised  her  eyes  frankly  to  Mrs.  Apple- 
by’s. 

“I  know  you  mean  to  be  veiy  kind,”  she 
said,  in  her  sweet,  clear  voice,  which  did  not 
falter  a bit  on  the  silence  of  the  little  room ; 
44  but  I don’t  think  I can  ever  visit  you  again, 
Mrs.  Appleby;  and  I wonder  you  can  ask  me 
to,  after  all  that  has  happened — after  what  I 
did.” 

The  formulas  of  sincerity  are  few.  Mrs. 
Appleby  did  not  know  one.  She  was  embar- 
rassed a second,  but  she  recovered  herself,  and 
said,  looking  as  unconscious  as  could  be : 

“You  ridiculous  child!”  and  she  pressed  the 
pearl  end  of  her  parasol  handle  against  Litz’s 
. cheek,  kissed  her,  and  went  nodding  out  of  the 
room  as  if  she  had  been  tipped  all  over  with 
marabouts. 

We  all  knew  well  enough  that  Litz’s  conduct 
was  anything  but  that  of  a “ridiculous  child,” 
but  no  one  said  any  thing  except  Colonel  Rich- 
mond. If  Delphine  hpd  looked  at  him  then 
she  need  not  have  galled  him  a “man  whose 
life  was  simply  a show.”  He  went  straight 
across  the  room  to  Litz,  took  her  hands  up  in 
a hearty,  impulsive  fashion,  and  said  outright : 


“Why,  you  little  heroine!” 

The  child  shut  her  eyes  up  quickly,  and  her 
mouth  quivered.  The  Colonel  looked  unutter- 
able repentance  for  what  he  had  done,  and 
then,  with  his  usual  tact,  said  some  light  no- 
things, and  began  bWding  us  all  good-day  in  a 
fashion  to  contradict  all  inference  that  any 
thing  had  happened ! 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Dr.  Dorme 
came  in  “to  enjoy  the  open  fire.”  The  follow- 
ing day  was  fixed  for  his  departure,  and  natu- 
rally enough  his  talk  turned  upon  his  future 
prospects.  It  was,  perhaps,  rather  irrelevant, 
though,  for  him  to  say  as  he  did : 

“ One  thing  is  certain ; a man  who  has  his 
way  to  make  at  the  West  has  no  right  to  take 
an  Eastern  wife  where  the  conditions  of  society 
are  so  different ; where  she  has,  necessarily,  to 
sacrifice  so  much  of  her  preconceived  notions 
of  comfort.” 

“It  is  fortunate,”  said  Mildred,  a little  mis- 
chievously, “.that  you  haven’t  taken  an  Eastern 
wife,  Chandler.  You  must  get  one*  who  is 
morally  as  well  as  physically  acclimated.”  Dr. 

Dorme  started,  and  blushed  like  a girl.  There 
are  times  when  folks  don’t  like  their  own  opin- 
ions confirmed. 

It  was  such  a bright,  glorious  evening  that 
we  sat  a little  after  tea  without  candles,  letting 
the  moonlight  stream  in.  Delphine  stood  in 
a window,  rather  abstracted,  a trifle  sad,  say- 
ing little.  After  a while  Dr.  Dorme  went  over 
to  her. 

“I  wish  you  would  get  your  bonnet  and  shawl 
and  walk  as  far  as  Glech’s  with  me.  I am  go- 
ing to  select  two  of  Rogers’s  groups  and  order 
them  packed  to-night,  and  I would  like  the 
benefit  of  your  taste  in  making  the  selection.” 

It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  Rogers’s 
groups,  but  I can  only  say  they  must  have  found 
the  decision  a very  difficult  one,  for  it  was  ten 
o’clock,  and  we  had  all  gone  to  our  chambers, 
when  they  returned.  After  their  return,  too, 
a good  while  elapsed — I’ve  no  idea  how  long, 
for  I went  to  sleep — but  I was  awakenecT  some 
time  in  the  night  by  Delphine,  still  dressed, 
standing  over  me  with  a candle  in  her  hand : 

“ Open  your  eyes,  Nan,  and  look  at  me.” 

44  I see  you  as  plainly  as  can  be,”  I said,* 
sleepily ; 4 4 what  is  the  matter  ?” 

“I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a wife  you 
think  I’ll  make  for  a country  doctor?” 

I opened  my  eyes  wide  enough  then,  and  sat 
up  in  bed. 

44  Delphine,”  I said,  with  conviction, 44 1 think 
you’re  a brick !” 

44  Nan,”  returned  Miss  Inglis, 44  where  did  you 
learn  such  an  expression — when  you  were  off 
earning  your  living?”  And  then,  sitting  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  she  told  me  the  whole 
story:  how  something  which  she  first  saw  in 
Mildred,  and  afterward  in  Chandler,  complete- 
ly shamed  her.  He  was  a revelation  to  her. 

Before  she  dreamed  that  she  was  loving  him 
she  found  herself  forming  resolutions  after  the 
standard  on  which  she  saw  he  lived  and  acted. 
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“But,  do  you  know,  Nan,”  she  concluded, 
“that  though  he  felt  attracted  to  me  from  the 
first,  he  had  determined  never  to  betray  it.  He 
sayB  he  should  never  have  spoken  if  he  had  not 
overheard  our  conversation  that  night  when  I 
told  you  what  I was  going*o  do  about  Colonel 
Richmond.” 

“What  in  the  world  was  he  doing  out  there 
in  the  dark — making  ‘ woful  ballads  to  his  mis- 
tress’s eyebrows  ?*  ” 

“Nonsense!  It  was  the  merest  accident. 
Mildred  had  asked  him  to  wait  for  a letter 
which  she  wished  posted  for  the  early  mail; 
and  he  went  out  there  because  he  wanted  to 
smoke.” 

“Oh!” 

So  Dr.  Dorme  went  off  the  next  day,  made 
his  trip  to  the  West,  chose  a location,  and  came 
back  at  Christmas  for  Delphine.  She  made  a 
magnificent  bride.  Tom  insisted  on  her  hav- 
ing a white  silk  wedding-dress,  and  a “recep- 
tion” after  the  ceremony.  The  service  W’as 
performed  in  the  little  chapel,  heavily  hung 
with  its  Christmas  WTeaths  of  box  and  pine  and 
holly.  From  Colonel  Richmond’s  conservatory 
wc  had  basket-loads  of  flowers  for  the  rooms, 
and  from  Mrs.  Appleby  a nice  piece  of  plate. 
Litz  and  I were  brideraaids.  The  bride  and 
groom  took  one  of  the  evening  trains  to  New 
York.  Colonel  Richmond  begged  permission 
to  see  them  off  at  the  depot.  Ho  told  Del- 
phine he  had  a secret  to  tell  her,  with  which 
he  couldn’t  intrust  her  till  she  was  away  from 
home.  What  he  told  her  was,  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  rather  an  odd  thing  to  tell, 
but  knowing  the  parties,  not  so  odd  either. 

“Mrs.  Dorme,”  he  said,  in  his  courtly  way, 
“if  I meet  with  the  encouragement  I hope  for, 
between  now  and  spring,  J am  going  to  ask 
Miss  Litz  Inglis  to  marry  me.  Will  you  wish 
me  God-speed,  as  I do  you  ?” 

What  I answered  need  not  be  told. 

We  are  settled  down  at  The  Jumpers  for  the 
winter,  after  the  mixed  pleasure  and  pain  of 
the  excitements  of  the  past  six  months.  I am 
getting  on  bravely  with  my  work;  studying 
some  with  Mildred,  writing  longest  of  letters  to 
Chandler  and  Del,  and  watching  Colonel  Rich- 
mond’s courtship. 

Litz  is  changed.  She  is  not  a canary-bird 
any  more.  She  is  paler  and  gentler,  with  a 
quaint  little  dignity  in  her  w*ay  that  becomes 
her.  One  night  at  the  opera  she  and  Colonel 
Richmond  sat  beside  Mr.  ancf  Mrs.  Ellicott 
Appleby. 

“She  was  not  agitated  in  the  least,”  the 
Colonel  told  me  next  day,  rather  exultantly, 
“even  though  it  was  so  unexpected.  After 
all  she  was  a mere  child,  and  it  was  a child’s 
fancy ; she  will  get  over  it  entirely,  don’t  you 
think  so,  Miss  Inglis?” 

“I  think  she  is  giving  you  very  good  evi- 
dence of  some  such  consummation,  Colonel,”  I 
answered,  rather  slyly. 


MARY  NEALY. 

THE  adventures  of  Mary  Nealy--- so  illus- 
trative of  the  perils  of  border  life  in  the 
early  days  of  our  history — have  been  recorded 
in  no  historical  work.  It  will  be  a service  to 
the  country’s  annals  to  rescue  the  strange  story 
from  the  oblivion  of  mere  tradition. 

Mary  w as  bom  near  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  August,  1761.  Her  father  removed  hie 
young  family  to  Tennessee,  the  emigrants  pass- 
ing through  Georgia  to  the  place  where  Ar 
stands  Chattanooga.  The  family  was  sent 
down  the  Tennessee  River  in  canoes,  taking 
with  them  their  household  stuff,  clothes,  and 
provisions,  while  the  father  drove  his  horses 
and  cattle  along  the  banks ; the  two  parties 
joining  each  other  at  the  Muscle  Shoals,  w hence 
they  proceeded  by  land  to  the  locality  after- 
ward called  Nealy’s  Bend,  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  near  the  site  of  Nashville.  Here  the 
adventurous  pioneer  li#d  several  years.  Mrs. 
Nealy  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  teaching 
her  daughters,  hearing  their  spelling  and  read- 
ing lessons  while  she  W’as  spinning  on  her  little 
wheel.  When  a school  was  established  the 
sons  were  sent  three  miles  to  attend  it  eveiy 
day,  the  path  through  the  woods  being  so  in- 
fested with  wolves  that  they  were  usually  obliged 
to  go  on  horseback. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle,  the  family,  with  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  sought  refuge  in  a fort ; the 
men  venturing  out,  as  opport unity  permitted,  to 
attend  to  the  cattle  and  cultivate  their  fields. 
Nealy  w'as  engaged  in  making  salt,  and  was 
sometimes  assisted  by  his  daughter  Mary,  or 
Polly,  as  she  was  called. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  the  autumn  of  1780 
the  young  girl,  wearing  her  best  dress,  left  the 
station  in  company  with  her  father,  and  walked 
with  him  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Mary  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  at  some  little  distance 
from  her  father,  when  she  suddenly  heard  the 
report  of  a gun,  and  saw’  him  fall.  Starting 
forward,  she  felt  herself  swTooning,  and  had  only 
time  to  see  an  Indian  leap  from  his  covert  when 
she  sank  to  the  ground  insensible.  On  recov- 
ering her  consciousness  she  found  herself  in 
the  grasp  of  two  savages,  who  were  dragging 
her  off  with  all  possible  haste,  evidently  appre- 
hensive of  pursuit  from  the  station  not  far  off. 
No  aid  came,  aud  the  helpless  girl  was  com- 
pelled to  go  on  with  her  captors.  They  were 
three  days  without  food ; at  length  a bear  was 
killed,  and  a piece  of  raw  flesh  was  given  to 
the  starving  captive.  The  eating  of  such  food 
produced  severe  illness,  which  was  relieved  by 
the  Indian  prescription  of  a quantity  of  the 
bear’s  oik 

The  prisoner  was  offered  her  choice  between 
becoming  the  wife  of  jhe.  chief s son  or  the 
slave  of  his  oldest  wife.  ^ie  chose  the  latter, 
and  soon  made  herself  so  useful  that  the  savages 
determined  to  spare  her  life.  The  party  con- 
tinued some  time  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
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often  encamping  in  cane-brakes.  The  hope  of 
finding  her  way  back  to  home  and  friends  was 
still  cherished  by  the  unfortunate  girl,  and  one 
night  she  attempted  to  escape.  After  leaving 
the  encampment  she  chanced  to  step  on  a large 
fragment  of  cane,  which  ran  entirely  through 
her  foot.  She  was  of  course  recaptured,  and 
suffered  terrible  agonies  from  the  wound,  which 
was  not  entirely  healed  for  months.  During 
this  time,  having  learned  something  of  the  In- 
dian language,  she  frequently  heard  the  advice 
given  to  kill  and  scalp  her,  rather  than  be 
troubled  with  a poor  cripple ; and  it  is  probable 
that  nothing  saved  her  but  her  knowledge  of 
sewing  and  other  kinds  of  work,  which  made 
her  a valuable  servant  to  her  mistress.  £ 

One  night,  when  the  Indians  had  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  a small  stream,  a heavy  storm 
came  on.  To  obtain  shelter  Mary  climbed 
into  a tree  completely  canopied  by  a luxuriant 
grape-vine.  In  a short  time  after  she  had  thus 
secured  herself  a fierce  gust  of  wind  uprooted 
a large  tree  near  by,  and  it  fell  with  a tremen- 
dous crash  immediately  over  the  place  she  had 
quitted.  She  heard  the  savages  calling  to  her 
amidst  the  darkness  and  the  driving  storm,  and 
when  they  received  no  answer,  ascertained  by 
their  exclamations  that  they  supposed  she  had 
been  killed. 

A flash  of  joy  penetrated  her  heart ; here 
was  an  opportunity  of  escape  I She  remained 
still,  while  the  Indians  called  and  shouted  to 
her  repeatedly.  When  they  were  silent,  fear 
began  to  shake  her  new-born  hopes.  She  had 
been  severely  punished  for  the  previous  attempt 
to  escape,  and  threatened  with  the  tomahawk 
if  it  were  ever  repeated.  Should  she  leave  the 
tree,  the  dogs  w’ould  in  all  probability  discover 
her  and  give  the  alarm.  Uncertain  what  to 
do,  she  remained  in  the  tree  all  night,  not  an- 
swering the  calls  which  were  repeated  at  in- 
tervals, in  hopes  the  Indians  would  break  up 
camp  and  depart  before  day,  as  they  always  did 
when  apprehensive  of  pursuit. 

They  did  not,  however,  quit  the  spot  before 
day,  when  her  place  of  refuge  was  discovered. 
She  was  compelled  to  accompany  them  in  their 
northw-ard  course,  and  after  crossing  the  Ohio 
•he  gave  up  in  despair  the  faint  hope  that  had 
remained  of  being  restored  to  her  kindred. 

Fortune  seemed  to  delight  in  mocking  her 
with  opportunities  by  which  she  could  not 
profit.  One  night  when  they  had  encamped 
a snow-storm  came  on,  and  she  was  completely 
covered  by  a snow-drift.  In  the  morning,  as 
the  Indians  were  preparing  to  continue  their 
journey,  she  could  be  found  nowhere,  and  the 
Indians  concluded  she  had  gone  off  during  the 
night.  Their  anger  was  loudly  expressed,  and 
the  most  terrible  tortures  were  threatened  if 
she  should  again  fall  into  their  power.  Hear- 
ing all  this  imperfectly,  and  only  understanding 
that  she  was  wanted,  Mary  rose  from  under 
her  white  coverlet  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
infuriated  savages,  whose  shouts  of  astonish- 
ment and  merriment,  when  they  discovered 


the  truth,  were  absolutely  deafening.  It  was  a 
bitter  thought  to  her  that,  bad  she  known  how 
securely  she  was  concealed,  she  might  have  re- 
mained in  safety. 

The  morning  meal  of  the  Indians  w'as  a large 
black-snake,  which  was  roasted  and  divided. 
A few  inches  only  fell  to  the  poor  girl's  share, 
but  the  piquant  sauce  of  hunger  made  it  seem 
delicious  food.  Sho  was  always  permitted  to 
share  in  every  thing  with  her  captors. 

At  one  time,  when  the  men  were  all  absent 
from  the  camp,  a large  deer  was  seen  making 
directly  toward  it.  The  old  chief’s  wife  or- 
dered Mary  to  take  a gun  and  shoot  the  ani- 
mal, as  she  was  known  to  he  the  best  shot 
among  all  the  women.  The  chief  had  ex- 
pressly forbidden  firing,  on  pain  of  death,  in 
the  absence  of  his  men,  the  discharge  of  a gun 
being  the  appointed  signal  of  the  near  approach 
of  an  enemy.  Mary  hesitated  to  obey  her  mis- 
tress ; but,  being  urged,  she  fired  and  shot  the 
deer.  In  a few  moments  the  Indians  came 
rushing  in,  expecting  to  encounter  the  foe. 
When  informed  that  it  was  a false  alarm,  the 
chief  raised  his  tomahawk  to  kill  the  white 
girl  who  had  dared  to  disobey  his  commands. 

His  wife  threw  herself  between  him  and  the 
intended  victim,  exclaiming  that  she  herself 
was  the  offender ; hut  for  a moment,  as  the  up- 
lifted weapon  was  whirled  several  times  round 
the  chiefs  head,  Mary  expected  he  would  bury 
it  in  her  own.  Perhaps  t^prospect  of  plenty 
of  savory  venison  for  supper  did  something  to 
pacify  the  angry  warrior. 

At  another  time,  when  by  some  means  or 
other  the  small-pox  was  introduced  among  the 
party,  the  captive  became  desperately  ill  with 
the  terrible  disease.  For  ten  days  she  was  en- 
tirely blind,  being  left  alone  in  a lodge  built 
for  her  at  some  distance  from  the  camp,  near  a 
spring.  Her  food  was  brought  and  left  at  the 
spring,  to  which  she  would  grope  her  way  once 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Her  sufferings  were 
somewhat  alleviated  by  an  ointment  made  by 
simmering  prickly-pear  in  bear’s-grease,  which 
a compassionate  squaw  prepared  for  her.  Dur- 
ing this  season  of  distress  she  often  wished  for 
death ; but  the  hope  of  being  at  some  future 
day  delivered  from  her  cruel  bondage  would 
support  her  to  a patient  endurance  of  her  pro- 
tracted trials.  Some  of  the  articles  in  her  pos- 
session had  been  taken  from  her ; a knife  was 
left,  which  she  preserved  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  took  every  opportunity  when  unobserved  of 
cutting  her  name  on  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the 
hope  that  the  marks  might  lead  to  her  rescue. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  party  of  Indians  re- 
mained a year  in  the  northwestern  past  of  Ten- 
nessee, at  the  forks  of  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee rivers,  and  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  with  the  Mississippi,  afterward  passing 
into  what  is  now  Indiana.  Several  white  pris- 
oners, meanwhile,  were  brought  in  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky;  among  them  a man 
named  Riddle  and  his  two  daughters,  who  were 
occasionally  in  Miss  Nealy’B  company.  At  all 
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times  when  her  health  permitted  Mary  was  en-  suffering  are  remembered  by  the  family  and 
gaged  in  some  useful  occupation,  never  caring  descendants  of  Mary  Nealy  as  having  occurred 


how  laborious  it  might  be,  as  her  mental  dis- 
quietude was  thus  relieved.  The  only  employ- 
ment she  objected  to  w*as  the  moulding  of  bid- 
lets,  to  which  she  was  often  compelled. 

As  the  journey  continued  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  a French  fur-trader,  whom  6he 
besought  to  aid  her  in  effecting  her  escape. 
He  would  not  listen  to  her  entreaties,  and  she 
left  him,  indignant  at  his  want  of  humane  feel- 
ing. A little  conscience-stricken,  perhaps,  for 
his  refusal,  he  brought  a blanket  the  next  day, 
and  offered  it  to  her  ; but  she  rejected  the  gift, 
saying  that  she  scorned  to  receive  any  thing 
from  a heartless  wretch  who  was  too  cowardly 
to  give  her  the  aid  she  required. 

After  they  had  passed  into  Michigan,  -where 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  other  cap- 
tives, one  of  the  females,  weak  from  exhaust- 
ion and  carrying  an  infant  a few  months  old, 
failed  to  keep  up  with  the  rest,  though  assist- 
ed occasionally  by  the  kind-hearted  squaws. 
When  they  encamped  at  night  a consultation 
was  held  among  the  men,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
kill  the  child.  They  had  built  a large  fire,  and 
when  the  wood  had  been  consumed  to  a bed 
of  glowing  coals  one  of  the  warriors  snatched 
the  babe  from  its  mother’s  breast  and  threw  it 
into  the  midst.  It  was  instantly  drawn  out 
and  thrown  back  into  the  arms  of  its  distracted 
mother ; again  snMched  from  her  and  thrown 
into  the  fire,  to  be  again  drawn  out;  and 
this  fiendish  pastime  was  repeated  amidst  the 
screams  of  the  agonized  mother  and  hideous 
yells  from  the  savages,  who  wore  leaping  and 
dancing  the  while  with  frantic  gestures,  till  life 
was  extinct  in  the  little  victim,  when  it  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  murderers. 

Scenes  like  this,  which  were  not  of  un- 
common occurrence,  inspired  Mary  with  a feel- 
ing of  detestation  towaVd  the  perpetrators  of 
such  outrages,  which  became  habitnal,  and 
amounted  to  a. vindictive  bate,  of  which  she 
could  never  wholly  divest  herself.  She  would 
never  speak  their  language  unless  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  use  it ; and  she  used  to 
say  that  the  only  favor  she  ever  asked  of  them 
was  that  she  might  be  pnt  to  death.  When, 
in  after-life,  a favorite  grand  - daughter,  who 
had  been  bom  and  reared  in  her  house,  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  wear  ear-rings,  and  was 
about  to  buy  a pair,  she  persuaded  her  not  to 
do  so,  speaking  with  melancholy  earnestness 
on  the  subject,  and  saying  she  should  never  be 
able  to  look  upon  her  beloved  child  without 
pain,  if  decorated  with  ornaments  which  would 
so  strongly  remind  her  of  her  savage  enemies. 

It  was  Mary  Nealy’s  lot,  at  one  time,  to  wit- 
ness the  punishment  of  a young  Indian  and  his 
paramour  for  a crime  rarely  committed  among 
the  savage  tribes.  The  criminals  were  bound 
to  separate  trees  and  stoned  to  death,  the  white 
prisoners  being  compelled  to  see  the  execu- 
tion. 

Many  more  incidents  of  adventure,  peril,  and 
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during  her  forest  travel  and  sojourn  with  her 
wild  companions.  The  limits  of  a brief  sketch 
permit  only  the  record  of  those  necessary  to  il- 
lustrate the  experience  common  to  too  many 
in  those  fearful  days  of  our  republic. 

After  a captivity  of  two  years  the  prisoners 
were  taken  to  Detroit,  where  the  Indians  ex- 
pected to  receive  from  the  British  government 
payment  for  the  scalps  they  had  brought.  The 
savages  received  much  attention  from  the  En- 
glish as  important  allies  while  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city.  Mary  was  sent  every 
day  to  the  house  of  a French  resident  to  pro- 
cur^  milk  for  a sick  child  of  the  chief.  She 
saw  the  mistress  of  the  house  frequently,  who 
became  interested  in  her  when  she  had  learned 
her  history.  One  morning  she  told  her  to  come 
on  the  following  day,  to  drop  her  milk-can  out- 
side the  gate,  enter  the  house  without  rapping, 
and  proceed  directly  to  a certain  room. 

The  poor  girl  had  been  suffering  from  chills 
and  fever  for  several  weeks.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  she  was  ordered  to  go  for  milk,  it 
happened  that  her  paroxysm  of  fever  was  upon 
her.  In  her  half-delirious  state,  revolving  her 
plan  of  escape,  she  lingered,  looking  for  a pair 
of  silver  shoe-buckles  she  wished  to  tako  with 
her,  and  was  twice  struck  by  her  angry  master 
before  she  6et  out  on  her  errand.  By  the  time 
she  had  reached  the  Frenchman’s  gate  her 
senses  were  sufficiently  restored  to  remember 
the  directions  of  the  day  previous. 

When  the  Indians  came  in  search  of  her  the 
woman  of  the  house  informed  them  that  the 
girl  had  come  to  the  gate,  apparently  in  anger, 
had  thrown  down  the  vessel  and  departed,  she 
did  not  know  whither.  The  Indians  made 
complaint  to  .the  city  authorities,  and  on  the 
following  day  men  were  sent  to  search  the 
house;  but  no  trace  of  the  fugitive  could  be 
found. 

All  this  time  Mary  lay  qnietly  concealed  in 
a small  dark  closet,  the  door  of  which,  opening 
into  a larger  one,  could  not  be  easily  discov- 
ered. She  occupied  that  hiding-place  for  a 
month,  sustained  by  the  kind  care  of  her  bene- 
factress. One  day  an  accident  had  nearly  be- 
trayed her.  Looking  carelessly  from  the  win- 
dow, she  was  startled  by  seeing  the  face  of  an 
Indian  whom  sho  knew,  and  saw,  by  the  gleam 
of  his  eyes,  that  he  had  also  recognized  her. 
She  hastened  to  inform  her  protectress  and 
implore  her  aid. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  She  was  im- 
mediately supplied  with  boy’s  apparel,  her  hair 
was  cut  off,  and  she  was  sent,  accompanied  by 
the  son  of  her  hostess,  half  a mile  into  the  city, 
to  the  house  of  another  kind-hearted  French- 
woman, who  gave  her  shelter,  and  kept  her 
concealed  several  weeks.  Work  was  also  pro- 
cured for  her  from  a tailor,  and  she  was  en- 
abled to  earn  sufficient  to  clothe  herself  com- 
fortably. 

Wrhen  the  fear  of  pursuit  was  over  she  was 
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removed  by  night  to  an  island  in  the  river, 
where  she  found  seventeen  other  captives  whom 
she  had  met  before  in  her  travels  through  In- 
diana, Ohio,  or  Michigan ; some  of  them  hav- 
ing been  purchased  by  the  British  authorities, 
some  having  escaped  through  the  assistance  of 
the  French  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

She  remained  but  three  weeks  in  this  new 
asylum.  On  leaving  the  island  the  captives 
were  conveyed  down  the  lakes,  stopping  some 
time  at  Niagara,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  They  were  landed  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  where  they  were  exchanged  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  Before  they  quitted  the  vessel 
one  of  the  British  officers  endeavored  to  exact  a 
promise  from  the  company,  which  consisted  of 
women,  old  men,  and  boys,  that  they  would 
not  aid  nor  abet  the  Continentals  against  the 
royal  government  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war. 

Mary,  long  after,  was  accustomed  to  relate, 
with  much  dignity  and  spirit,  how  she  refused 
to  give  the  required  pledge ; and  how  she  chal- 
lenged the  officer  to  go  ashore  with  her  into  a 
thicket  of  bushes,  where  she  “would  cut  a 
switch  and  brash  him  till  he  would  be  glad  to 
promise,  on  his  own  part,  that  he  would  never 
again  be  caught  upon  Provincial  ground.”  She 
would  describe  the  scene  with  as  much  pride  at 
ninety  as  she  could  have  acted  in  it  threescore 
and  ten  years  before.  The  others  caught  a 
portion  of  her  spirit,  and  in  very  truth  cut  them 
switches  as  soon  as  they  were  on  shore,  daring 
the  officer  to  come  on,  and  giving  three  cheers 
for  the  brave  young  woman. 

Her  companions  told  her  that  they  were  in 
expectation  of  seeing  one  of  the  American  gen- 
erals in  a few  days,  and  that  when  he  came  he 
would  provide  her  with  a horse  and  saddle. 
She  continued  her  journey  "with  this  company 
for  several  days ; and  when  the  others  faltered 
from  fatigue,  and  were  unable  to  proceed,  she  j 
went  on  in  the  hope  of  finding  employment 
among  the  Dutch  settlers,  her  only  companions 
being  an  old  man  and  two  boys.  After  a day 
or  two  of  weary  travel  in  the  snow  these  also 
gave  up,  and  one  morning  she  was  left  to  pro- 
ceed alone. 

It  was  a sad  day  for  her  — tramping  on 
through  the  snow  and  water,  into  which  her 
feet  plunged  at  every  step ; and  toward  evening 
a heavy  rain  drenched  her  garments.  Yet  her 
courage  did  not  fail;  for  she  had  now  before 
her  the  hope  of  eventually  reaching  her  beloved 
home,  and  she  felt  that  her  success  depended 
on  her  unwearied  efforts.  She  could  not  per- 
suade herself  to  stop  for  rest  till  after  dark, 
when  she  came  up  to  the  door  of  a small  cabin 
where  a cheerful  light  was  glimmering.  Very 
cheering  was  the  aspect  of  the  huge  blazing 
logs  in  the  ample  chimney ; but  other  comforts 
there  were  none — scarcely  even  a morsel  of 
bread,  and  not  a bed  could  be  furnished  on 
which  to  lay  her  wearied  limbs.  She  was,  how- 
ever, accustomed  to  hardships ; and  lying  down 
on  the  floor,  with  her  feet  to  the  fire,  without 


stopping  to  dry  her  clothes,  she  soon  fell  into  a 
profound  slumber. 

In  the  morning  she  awoke  in  great  distress 
from  oppression  at  the  lungs,  and  unable  to 
speak  except  in  a whisper.  The  woman  in  the 
cabin,  though  wretchedly  poor,  had  a kind 
heart,  and  made  the  suffering  stranger  as  com- 
fortable as  she  could.  Miss  Nealy,  from  her 
acquaintance  with  Indian  life,  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  diseases  and  of  medicine  which 
now  proved  useful  in  her  own  case.  She  hap- 
pened to  have  some  medicines  about  her,  which 
she  directed  the  good  woman  how  to  prepare 
and  administer.  A severe  attack  of  illness 
finally  yielded  to  the  youthful  vigor  of  her  con- 
stitution, strengthened  by  endurance  of  all  kinds 
of  hardship.  But  it  was  some  weeks  before  she 
was  able  to  travel. 

In  the  fear  of  a recurrence  of  scurvy,  from 
which  she  had  previously  suffered,  she  pro- 
cured at  a little  settlement,  a few  days*  journey 
from  the  cabin,  a small  quantity  of  snuff  and 
other  simple  remedies  prescribed  by  a travel- 
er; spending  almost  the  last  penny  she  pos- 
sessed for  these  and  a little  japanned  Snuffbox, 
which  she  afterward  presented  to  the  lady  from 
whom  the  writer  of  this  sketch  received  the  nar- 
ration. 

In  this  settlement  she  learned  that  a farm- 
er who  lived  in  the  vicinity  intended  in  the 
sprihg  to  remove  with  his  family  to  the  south- 
western part  of  Virginia,  and  that  his  wife  was 
in  want  of  a “help”  to  spin,  weave,  and  make 
up  men’s  and  boys’  clothing.  This  was  good 
news  indeed!  Mary  lost  no  time  in  making 
application  to  be  received  in  that  capacity. 

During  the  winter  Mary  labored  assiduously, 
doing  the  washing  of  the  family  and  milking  the 
cows,  in  addition  to  the  other  employments  for 
which  her  services  had  been  engaged,  thus  leav- 
ing herself  not  a moment  of  relief  from  toil  till 
late  bedtime,  and  receiving  in  return  only  fifty 
cents  a week,  and  but  a small  part  of  her  wages 
in  money.  When  the  family  set  out  on  their 
journey  she  assisted  in  driving  the  stock,  as 
well  as  in  cooking  and  doing  all  kinds  of  work 
necessary  in  “camping  ont,”  performing  almost 
the  entire  journey  on  foot,  and  being  compen- 
sated for  her  laborious  services  with  only  food 
and  lodging,  and  such  protection  as  the  com- 
pany of  those  she  attended  afforded  her.  Yet 
throughout  her  life  she  seemed  to  remember 
that  family  with  warm  affection,  and  spoke  of 
them  with  gratitude.  It  was  her  first  experi- 
ence since  her  doleful  captivity  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  home  feeling,  and  her  generous  heart 
overflowed  toward  those  who  gave  it,  her  labors 
to  serve  them  being  counted  as  nothing  in  the 
balance. 

When  they  reached  the  Susquehanna  River, 
where  she  was  to  pay  her  own  ferriage — such 
having  been  the  agreement — she  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  ferryman  to  paddle  herself  across  in 
a small  and  leaky  canoe  lying  on  the  shore  near 
by.  He  consented,  warning  her,  however,  that 
it  was  unsafe  ; but  she  was  a capital  swimmer, 
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and  intent  on  saving  her  money.  This  she  did, 
nnd  crossed  in  safety. 

The  people  in  the  ferry-boat  were  less  fortu- 
nate. When  half-way  across  one  of  the  cows 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  back  to  shore. 
The  Dutch  farmer  requested  Mary  to  return 
with  him  and  bring  the  animal  over ; and  she 
did  so,  getting  the  cow  on  board,  holding  her 
by  the  horn  with  the  left  hand,  and  thrusting 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  her  right  into  her  nos- 
trils, thus  keeping  the  cow  quiet  for  a distance 
of  nearly  a mile.  A modern  belle  would  laugh 
at  such  an  instance  of  usefulness;  but  our 
grandmothers  were  more  practical.  Its  happy 
consequences  will  soon  be  seen. 

When  the  travelers  arrived  at  their  place  of 
destination  Mary  obtained  employment  for  a 
few  days  in  a family.  Tt  happened  that  a 
farmer  by  the  name  of  Spears,  who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood,  called  in  and  heard  the  girl's 
romantic  history.  His  wife  wanted  some  one 
to  assist  her  in  her  household  duties,  and  Miss j 
Nealy  was  recommended  to  the  place.  She  j 
accepted  the  proposal  to  go  at  once,  and,  j 
mounted*behind  her  future  father-in-law,  rode 
to  his  house.  Here  she  remained  some  time  in 
service,  waiting  to  find  some  party  that  might 
be  going  to  Tennessee ; for  her  fears  of  being 
recaptured  by  the  Indians  had  grown  stronger 
the  further  she  traveled  westward. 

Another  curious  scene  in  this  “owre  true 
tale"  must  here  be  narrated. 

When  Mary’s  family  had  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  that  she  had  been  captured  by  the  In- 
dians they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  her 
again.  They  mourned  for  her  as  for  one  dead. 
But  there  was  one  whose  sorrow  was  all  too 
quickly  banished — the  betrothed  lover  of  the 
unfortunate  girl.  Judging  that  the  smiles  of  a 
new  love  would  be  the  best  consolation  for  his 
loss,  he  speedily  offered  his  vows  to  another 
comely  maiden.  While  Mary  was  toiling  to 
make  her  way  hqmeward,  he  was  preparing  for 
his  marriage  with  her  rival. 

About  this  time  it  happened  that  Mary's 
brother  went  on  business  into  the  interior  of 
Kentucky.  On  the  very  night  of  his  arrival 
at  a rustic  tavern  he  fell  in  with  several  travel- 
ers, who  were  relating  their  different  adventures 
after  supper.  One  of  them,  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Pennsylvania,  described  with 
graphic  glee  a remarkable  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed of  the  crossing  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
by  a Dutch  emigrant  family.  He  pictured  the 
escape  of  their  cow,  and  her  recapture  and  con- 
veyance across  by  the  heroic  young  girl.  This 
young  woman,  he  added,  had  been  a captive 
among  the  Indians,  and  had  escaped  from 
them. 

Young  Nealy  listened  to  the  story  with 
aroused  attention.  “Did  you  hear  the  young 
woman's  name?"  he  eagerly  asked. 

“ They  called  her  Polly,”  answered  the 
stranger ; “ but  I heard  no  other  name." 

“ Did  you  observe  that  she  was  left-handed  ?" 
agaiathe  brother  asked. 


“She  certainly  was  so,"  replied  the  stranger. 

“ I noticed  it  both  in  pulling  her  canoe  and  in 
holding  her  cow.” 

No  farther  information  could  be  given ; but 
.this  was  enough.  The  brother  had  no  doubt 
that  this  was  indeed  his  long-lost  sister,  and 
that  her  course  had  been  directed  homeward. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ? Young  Nealy 
> was  certain  that  no  family  would  be  likely  to 
emigrate  in  a southwesterly  direction  in  that 
time  of  peril.  Mary  had  no  chance  of  an  es- 
cort to  return  home ; and  through  the  vast  wil- 
derness that  intervened,  how  could  an  unpro- 
tected girl  travel  alone  ? He  determined,  there- 
fore, himself  to  set  out ; to  go  to  the  ferry  on 
the  Susquehanna  where  the  scene  described  was  . 
said  to  have  taken  place,  and  to  trace  his  sister 
thence,  if  possible. 

He  set  off  accordingly,  taking  the  precaution 
to  make  inquiry  at  every  cabin  and  of  every  per- 
son whom  he  met,  lest  he  should  pass  his  sister 
| on  the  way.  One  day  in  Virginia,  when  he 
stopped  to  feed  his  horse,  he  went  to  make  the 
usual  inquiries  at  a farm-house.  He  was  told 
that  a young  woman  who  had  been  in  captivity 
among  the  Indians,  and  had  recently  come  into 
the  country,  was  living  with  a family  six  miles 
distant.  Nealy  started  up  without  asking  any 
further  questions,  ran  to  his  horse,  flung  the 
saddle  on  his  back  before  the  animal  had  time 
to  taste  his  corn,  and  rode  off  in  the  direction 
pointed  out.  Before  he  had  reached  the  house 
he  saw  a young  girl  out  of  doors  about  some 
work,  and  at  once  recognized  his  sister. 

What  pen  can  describe  that  meeting  ? That 
brother  died  about  1847,  at  his  residence  near 
Nashville. 

Mary  made  immediate  preparations  to  re- 
turn home,  and  set  out  with  her  brother.  They 
were  exposed  to  many  dangers  on  their  way 
through  the  almost  trackless  wild.  The  howl- 
ing of  wolves,  the  screams  of  panthers,  and  the 
low  growl  of  bears  were  familiar  sounds  in  her 
ears ; but  nothing  daunted  her  save  the  fearful 
thought  of  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  mer- 
ciless savages.  Even  after  her  reunion  with 
her  family  this  terror  so  preyed  on  her  mind 
that  she  had  no  peace.  Her  widowed  mother 
yielded  to  her  entreaties  and  removed  to  a 
more  secure  home  in  Kentucky. 

The  story  of  Mary  Nealy’s  return  to  Tennes- 
see and  her  strange  adventures  were  soon  noised 
abroad.  Her  former  lover,  repenting  his  in- 
fidelity, came  once  more  to  prefer  his  claim  to 
her  favor.  It  may  be  conceived  with  what  scorn 
she  spumed  the  addresses  of  a man  who  had 
not  only  lacked  the  energy  to  attempt  her  rescue 
from  the  Indians,  and  had  soon  forgotten  her, 
but  who  was  now  crowning  his  perfidy  by  the 
basest  falsehood  toward  the  other  fair  one  to 
whom  his  faith  was  pledged. 

The  family  Bible  furnishes  the  date  of  Mary 
Nelly’s  marriage  to  George  Spears — February 
27,  1785 — at  her  new  home  in  Lincoln  County, 
Kentucky.  After  her  marriage  her  mother  re- 
turned to  Tennessee  with  the  rest  of  her  family. 
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Mrs.  Spears  and  her  husband  continued  to 
reside  for  two  years  near  Carpenter’s  Station, 
in  Lincoln  County;  and  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing years  at  or  near  Gray’s  Station,  in  Greene 
County,  Kentucky.  While  living  there  it  was 
her  custom  to  accompany  her  husband  to  the 
field,  sometimes  in  tbecapacity  of  guard,  some- 
times to  help  him  hoe  the  corn ; always  carry- 
ing her  children  with  her.  On  one  occasion, 
while  at  work,  they  heard  a whistle  like  the 
note  of  a wild  turkey.  One  of  their  neighbors, 
an  old  hunter,  cautioned  them  against  following 
the  sound,  which  he  knew  to  be  made  by  an  In- 
dian. • He  resolved  to  ferret  out  the  mystery, 
and  crept  noiselessly  along  the  ground,  like  one 
hunting  the  bird,  till  close  to  the  spot  whence 
the  whistle  came.  Then  he  fired,  and  an  In- 
dian fell. 

On  one  occasion,  while  in  their  dwelling  at 
night,  strange  sounds  were  heard,  that  appeared 
to  be  close  outside.  Mrs.  Spears  looked  through 
a “ chink”  in  the  cabin  and  saw  the  shadow  of 
a man  stealthily  moving  amund  the  house.  She 
awoke  her  husband ; he  climbed  the  ladder  to 
the  loft,  and,  putting  his  gun  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  roof,  fired  upon  the  savage.  Five 
Indians  started  up  and  ran  away.  Spears  con- 
tinued firing,  however,  till  the  alarm  was  given 
at  the  fort,  and  aid  was  sent.  A company  of 
soldiers  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  for 
several  miles,  and  judged  the  number  of  the 
savages  to  have  been  about  fifty.  While  living 
in  this  place  Mrs.  Spears  received  intelligence 
of  the  murder  of  one  of  her  brothers  by  the  In- 
dians. 

Mr.  Spears  had  no  fear  of  them,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  fort  to  try  bis  skill  in 
shooting  at  a target.  When  be  did  not  return 
by  dusk  his  wife  would  leave  the  cabin  and  be- 
take herself,  with  the  children,  to  the  woods  for 
safety ; for  her  terror  of  the  lurking  enemies, 
whose  cruelty  she  had  so  bitterly  experienced, 
was  inexpressible.  One  night,  having  thus  left 
her  home,  she  was  standing,  with  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  under  a wide-spreading  tree,  awaiting 
the  return  of  her  husband,  when  she  heard  the 
shrill  note  of  a screech-owl  directly  over  her 
head,  and  dropped  to  the  ground  as  if  shot. 
She  often  described,  in  after  life,  the  mortifica- 
tion she  felt  on  recovering  from  her  fright. 

In  times  of  peculiar  danger  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  sewing  and  washing  for  two  young 
men  at  the  fort,  in  retnrn  for  their  coming  home 
every  night  with  her  husband  and  lodging  in 
the  cabin. 

On  another  occasion,  when  they  had  reason 
to  believe  that  a torge  body  of  Indians  was  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  were  warned  to  leave 
the  cabin  without  loss  of  time,  Mrs.  Spears 
hastily  buried  her  dishes,  and  emptying  out 
part  of  the  feathers  from  her  bed,  put  it  on  her 
horse,  with  such  articles  of  household  service  as 
she  could  carry,  mounted,  taking  her  child  in 
her  lap — though  within  tw-o  weeks  of  a second 
confinement — and  assisted  in  driving  away  the 
stock.  The  alarm  was  given  that  the  Indians 
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were  near,  and  they  must  ride  for  their  lives. 
Mrs.  Spears  urged  her  horse  at  full  speed  a mile 
and  a half  with  all  her  incumbrances.  A party 
of  soldiers  was  sent  out  from  the  fort  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  and  struck  the  trail  of  some 
forty  savages,  hut  did  not  venture  to  follow 
them  more  than  a few  miles. 

One  day  a man  named  Fisher  came  from  the 
fart  to  Mr.  Spears's  field  to  bring  a message. 
On  his  return  he  was  pursued  by  Indians,  and 
shot  down  and  scalped  in  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Spears,  before  a gun  could  he  hrdhght  to  bear 
on  the  fierce  assailants.  Such  incidents  kept 
our  pioneers  in  a continual  state  of  suspense 
and  dread.  During  the  time  they  were  living 
in  the  fort  for  greater  safety  their  condition  was 
but  little  more  comfortable.  Their  cattle  were 
continually  driven  off,  and  their  hunters,  as  well 
as  those  who  ventured  out  to  till  the  ground, 
were  murdered  by  stealthy  foes,  so  that  they 
suffered  terribly  for  want  of  provisions.  While 
living  in  the  fort  Mrs.  Spears  heard  of  two  more 
of  her  relations  being  killed  by  the  Indians  ; 
five  of  her  family,  in  all,  falling  victims  to  sav- 
age ferocity. 

• The  three  oldest  children  of  Mrs.  Spears  were 
born  during  those  years  of  terror,  when  the  bord- 
er settlers  suffered  so  severely.  Mr.  Spears  was 
a man  of  intelligence  and  piety ; their  home  was 
a happy  one  in  spite  of  dangers ; and  in  after 
life  they  were  blessed  with  competence.  Mrs. 
Spears  had  a gentle  and  affectionate  nature ; 
she  was  always  modest  and  retiring,  showing 
the  strength  and  firmness  of  her  character  when 
sterner  qualities  were  in  requisition.  A carriage 
was  always  at  her  disposal ; yet  she  preferred  rid- 
ing on  horseback  when  the  journeys  were  not  too 
long ; and  in  traveling  used  a large,  covered  farm- 
wagon.  Always  liberal  and  charitable,  her  in- 
dustry and  systematic  housewifery  were  admira- 
ble. Besides  being  skilled  in  weaving,  sewing, 
and  all  domestic  employments,  she  made  salves, 
ointments,  and  decoctions  for  all  the  afflicted 
of  her  acquaintance,  making  her  knowledge  of 
medicine  available  to  her  friends  and  neighbors 
and  to  the  poor  gratuitously,  while  she  accept- 
ed compensation  from  those  able  to  offer  it  who 
came  from  a distance. 

Medical  practitioners  were  very  scarce  in  that 
region,  and  her  success  soon  made  her  so  cele- 
brated that  her  aid  was  sought  in  eveiv  direc- 
tion. One  young  man  was  sent  forty  or  fifty 
miles  to  her  for  the  cure  of  a white  swelling. 
She  continued  to  ride  her  circuit  till  a few* 
months  before  her  death. 

Some  incidents  in  her  experience,  even  after 
the  cessation  of  Indian  hostilities,  are  curiously 
illustrative  of  life  at  that  period.  One  morning 
her  husband  went  out  a short  distance,  taking 
his  gun,  and  bidding  her  follow  him  with  his 
knife  if  she  heard  firing.  Hearing  a report  soon 
afterward,  she  ran  with  the  knife  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  soon  heard  a second  shot. 
Mr.  Spears  snatched  the  knife  from  her  hands, 
and  plunged  it  to  the  handle  into  a monstrous 
bear,  which,  Mrs.  Spears  used  to  say,  “ had  in 
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'its  embrace  our  biggest  and  best  sow.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  sow  recovered  her  breath, 
as  each  shot  caused  the  bear  to  hug  the  tighter, 
but  not  a bone  was  broken.’* 

Mrs.  Spears  was  fond  of  high-mettled  horses, 
and  was  accustomed  to  ride  a very  spirited  one. 
Her  husband  warned  her  that  the  animal  was 
apt  to  run  away,  but  she  declared  she  would 
cure  the  propensity.  This  she  did  one  day, 
when  the  mare  had  run  about  a mile  with  her, 
by  suddenly  checking  her,  so  as  to  cause  the 
animal  to  dotifctier  head  against  the  trunk  of  a 
beech-tree  by  the  road-side,  while  the  fearless 
rider  sprang  off  in  time  to  save  herself. 

At  one  time  she  was  sent  for  in  haste  to  at- 
tend a woman  living  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Greene  River,  several  miles  distant.  Her  own 
babe  was  too  young  to  leave,  and  she  set  oft'  on 
horseback,  carrying  it  in  her  arms.  Arriving 
at  the  river,  she  found  that  the  ferry-boat  had 
just  pushed  from  shore.  She  called  to  the  man 
to  return,  urging  the  necessity  of  her  patient’s 
case ; but  the  man  replied  that  his  load  was  too 
heavy.  On  this  the  spirited  matron  urged  her 
mare  into  the  water,  swam  her  past  the  feny- 
boat,  reached  the  opposite  bank  first,  and  was 
in  time  to  thank  the  ferry-man  for  his  human- 
ity before  his  boat  touched  the  landing.  The 
child  she  carried  on  this  occasion  was  accus- 
tomed to  relate  this  anecdote,  and  its  truth  was 
confirmed  by  her  old  neighbors  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spears  removed  with  their  serv- 
ants— a negro  boy  and  girl — to  Illinois  in  1824. 
Their  three  surviving  children,  all  of  w hom  had 
families,  accompanied  them.  All  had  prosper- 
ed and  were  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
They  settled  at  Claric's  Grove,  in  Menard  Coun- 
ty. Mrs.  Spears’s  solicitous  care  for  the  welfare 
and  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  her  serv- 
ants equaled  that  bestowed  on  her  own  chil- 
dren. When  the  boy  came  of  age  she  gave 
him  a liberal  outfit,  and  his  freedom ; but  he 
chose  to  remain  with  her,  and  aftenvard  bought 
his  parents  from  a relative  of  his  mistress,  re- 
siding in  Missouri. 

When  betw  een  eighty  and  ninety  Mrs.  Spears 
visited  her  brother  in  Tennessee.  Both  he  and 
his  mother  had  been  wTounded  by  savages  in  the 
Indian  war.  On  her  way  to  visit  him  Mrs. 
Spears  traveled  in  a large  covered  wagon  with 
her  grandson,  and  they  camped  out  every  night. 
One  day  Mrs.  Spears  had  noticed  a horseman 
pass  them  several  times,  looking  attentively  at 
one  of  her  best  horses.  Apprehensive  of  thiev- 
ish intent,  she  had  her  bed  laid  on  the  ground 
that  night,  that  her  quiedt  ear  might  hear  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 

In  the  dead  silence  of  night  she  caught  the 
sound.  Half  rising,  with  a loud  voice  she  de- 
manded “Who  is  there?”  The  intruder  re- 
tired. In  an  hour  or  two  the  stealthy  step  was 
again  heard.  The  watchful  matron,  starting  up, 
repeated  her  question.  When  no  reply  came 
she  charged  the  man  with  his  nefarious  design, 
and  threatened  punishment  if  he  dared  come 
again.  The  thief  came  the  third  time  on  horse- 


back. Mrs.  Spears,  aware  of  his  approach,  pre- 
pared herself  for  him.  As  he  came  near  she 
suddenly  sprang  out  toward  him,  holding  a 
large  article  of  dress,  which  she  flapped  in  his 
horse’s  face  with  so  violent  a report  that  the 
animal  wheeled  round  in  affright,  and  bounded 
swiftly  out  of  her  sight.  Then  she  became  un- 
easy lest  the  rider  had  been  thrown  and  killed, 
till  by  laying  her  ear  to  the  ground  she  could 
hear  the  regular  receding  tramp  of  the  horse. 

Having  been  a widow  fifteen  years,  Mrs. 
Spears  died  at  her  residence  at  Claric’s  Grove, 
January  20,  1852,  surrounded  by  children  and 
grandchildren,  who  still  reverently  cherish  the 
memoiy  of  her  virtues,  and  look  to  the  example 
of  her  useful  and  religious  life.  Not  w ithout 
lasting  benefit  may  any  of  us  contemplate  the 
character  of  those  heroic  matrons  who  bore  so 
much  of  the  burden  in  our  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  whose  influence  was  so  control- 
ling and  extensive,  though  unacknowledged  in 
history,  which  deals  only  with  the  actions  of 
men. 


DERRICK  HALSEY. 

“ T IFE  has  been  a rare  gift — a rich  gift  to 

1 1 me.  So  dear  to  me,  in  fact,  that  I care 
very  little  when  or  how  I lose  it.  It  s a play 
not  worth  the  candle.”  And  Derrick  Halsejr, 
as  he  spoke,  lifted  a pained,  almost  defiant  face 
to  the  skies  above  him. 

Trell  Saunders,  who  was  busy  putting  aside 
plow  and  harrow,  now  turned  sharply  around, 
folding  his  brawny  anus  over  a chest  that  might 
have  served  as  a model  for  a Hercules,  while 
his  broad-brimmed  hat,  pushed  off  his  forehead, 
brought  out  in  full  relief  his  square,  honest  face. 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  ye  say  that,  Derrick,”  a 
perplexed  look  struggling  on  his  kindly  feat- 
ures; “you’ve  got  health,  and  a good  bit  of 
this  world’s  goods.” 

“But  I haven’t  happiness,  Trell.  I am  a 
lonely,  miserable  man.  I've  had  a tough  job 
of  it  all  my  life” — his  voice  dying  in  a husky 
whisper,  his  face  deepening  in  its  pallor — “you 
can’t  know — it’s  no  use  to  tiy  to  tell,”  with  a 
sudden  gesture  of  impotent  pain. 

Trell  looked  humbly  away.  For  the  dumb, 
pleading  grief  mirrored  in  that  face  he  could 
offer  no  consolation. 

“I  feel  fur  ye,  Der,”  he  said  at  last,  very 
gently.  “But  I must  bo  goin*.  Molly’s  get- 
ting the  supper  ready  by  this  time,  and  the  cows 
are  thar  waiting  to  be  milked ; and  thar’s  the 
baby  a-waitin  fur  me.  You’d  think  me  foolish, 
Der,  if  you  knew  how  much  stofe  I set  by  that  lit- 
tle mite  of  flesh  and  blood.  I tell  you,  now”— 
putting  on  his  coat,  and  taking  his  tin  dinner- 
pail  in  his  hand— “it’s  a pleasant  thing  to  have 
a home  and  family.  You  see,  I go  home  after 
working  hard  all  day  to  find  the  house  tidy  and 
bright,  and  Molly,  ro9y-cheeked  and  smiling, 
glad  to  see  me  homo  again ; and  our  baby — a 
little  toddler,  so  high,  just  findin’  out  what  his 
feet  were  made  fur — crows  and  claps  his  hands, 
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and  goes  nigh  mad  out  of  pure  joy  at  seem’ 
me.  And  seem*  all  this  makes  me  feel,  here  I*m 
loved,  here  I’m  wanted ; the  world  is  wide  and 
selfish;  but  no  matter  fur  that,  here’s  my 
niche,  my  world ; here’s  where  God  has  placed 
me,  and  I’m  thankful  fur  it  every  day  of  my  life.” 

Trell  stopped  suddenly,  conscious  of  a vague 
remorse  that  his  words  were  best  said  another 
time.  44  I must  go  now,  Derrick.  Good-night, 
and  God  bless  you !” 

The  simple  heartiness  of  the  benediction 
touched  Derrick  deeply. 

“I  can't  quite  lose  my  faith  in  humanity 
while  Trell  lives,”  he  said,  watching  his  retreat- 
ing form.  “ Helloa,  Jennie !” 

A beautiful  blooded  mare,  who  was  pastur- 
ing in  the  meadow  near  by,  came  to  him  as  he 
6tood  leaning  negligently  against  the  fence,  and 
rubbed  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  He  passed 
his  arms  around  her  glossy  neck  as  if  she  were 
human,  and  laid  his  cheek  to  hers. 

His  eyes  wandered  wistfully  to  the  forests  so 
lovely  in  their  greenness,  the  level  meadows, 
the  mountains  defined  darkly  purple  against 
the  gold  of  the  western  sky.  There  was  a hum 
of  insects  in  the  air,  a twitter  of  birds  down  in 
the  reedy  marshes.  Jennie,  pricking  up  her 
delicate  ears,  suddenly  started,  a little  restive 
at  something,  and  Derrick,  turning  to  see  the 
cause  of  her  fright,  confronted  a woman  hurry- 
• ing  past. 

44  Why,  Hetty,”  ho  said,  hastily ; 44  are  you 
a ghost  or  reality  ?” 

‘‘There  is  nothing  supernatural  about  me,” 
she  answered,  in  a pleasant  voice.  44  It  is  all 
flesh  and  blood  that  frightened  your  horse.” 

44  You  have  been  to  the  village,”  he  said, 
glancing  at  the  packages  she  carried. 

44  Yes,  and  came  back  across  lots — a saving 
of  time  and  muscle.” 

44  And  an  opportune  arrival  for  me,  Miss 
Hetty ; for  you  have  saved  me  the  loneliness 
of  my  solitary  walk  home.  Good-night,  Jennie 
girl!  And  now,  Hetty,  for  these  traps.” 

She  transferred  her  packages  to  him  with  an 
easy  grace,  and  they  sauntered  slowly  along  the 
grassy  path. 

4 4 Do  these  bright  spring  days  find  you  healthy 
and  happy,  Miss  Hetty  ?”  said  Derrick,  with  a 
swift  glance  at  the  fair  face  beside  him. 

“Yes,  I am  healthy,  as  you  can  not  fail  to 
see ; and  I would  be  unreasonable  indeed  did  I 
fail  to  extract  happiness  from  my  daily  life.” 

44  Yes,  it  would  be  strange,  possessing,  as  you 
do,  youth,  beauty,  and  a merry  heart.  It  is  best 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  And  how 
is  Rene  ?” 

44  Well  for  him,  and  preaching  me  a sermon 
of  content  daily!” 

44  You  are  a good  sister  to  that  boy,  Hetty.” 

44  No  better  than  I should  be.  He’s  mine — 
mine  only.  Mother  left  him  to  me.  4 Be  kind 
to  him,’  was  her  latest  prayer.  Life  will  al- 
ways be  a thorny  pilgrimage  to  him,  carrying 
about  as  he  must  his  maimed,  misshapen  body; 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  shield  him  with  tender 


love.  It  may  take  the  cruel  bitter  from  his 
life  somewhat.” 

44  You  may  be  thankful  that  he  has  a pure 
soul  in  his  misshapen  body ; you  may  be  thank- 
ful for  it.  You  may  go  down  on  your  knees 
and  thank  God  that  it  is  no  worse — that  he  is 
not  maimed  in  both  soul  and  body.”  He  check- 
ed himself  suddenly. 

* 44  Trell  Saunders  has  a pretty  little  place,”  he 
continued,  as  they  passed  a white-  frame  house 
standing  back  from  the  road ; greenness  around 
it,  flowers  blossoming  along  the  pathway,  roses 
and  honey -suckles  clambering  up  the  stoop. 
“Who’d  think,  to  see  Trell  standing  in  the 
door  kissing  and  tossing  that  youngster  of  his, 
that  he’d  been  working  like  an  ox  all  day? 

He  is  hard-working  and  poor,  and  yet  a king 
might  envy  him.  I envy  him  at  times.  Hard 
and  rough  as  I am,  I have  longed  for  wife  and 
children  of  my  own — my  own  flesh  and  blood. 

I’ve  longed  for  a love  that  would  bear  with  my 
weaknesses  and  faults,  cling  to  me  whatever 
might  betide,  and  go  with  me  to  the  portals  of 
the  grave.  I knew  such  a love  once  when  I 
was  a little  shaver  so  high,”  reaching  ont  his 
brawny  hand  to  show  her.  44  What  other  love 
could  it  be  but  a mother’s  ? She  was  a hard- 
working, godly  woman — a saint,  if  ever  there 
was  one.  Hers  was  a slavish  life.  She  gave 
her  brain,  blood,  and  muscle  to  her  work,  used 
up  her  vitality,  and  went  down  to  the  grave 
years  before  her  time.  She  loved  me  with  the 
true,  unselfish,  mother-love.  I never  had  a 
childish  grievance  she  was  not  willing  to  hear, 
a pain  with  which  .she  was  not  ready  to  sympa- 
thize. I was  working  at  Squire  Decker’s  the 
summer  she  died.  It  was  father’s  idea  that  I 
was  old  enough  to  help  myself  a little.  4 A 
big  sturdy  lad  of  ten,?  he  called  me,  ‘far  too 
old  to  be  babied  by  her;’  so  I went  that  sum- 
mer to  the  Squire’s  as  a sort  of  chore-boy,  do- 
ing light  jobs,  and  going  home  two  or  three 
times  weekly.  Well,  one  Monday  morning  I 
went  away  from  home  as  usual,  and  * mother 
walked  with  me  to  the  turn  of  the  road.  4 Be 
sure  and  come  home  Wednesday  night,  Derrie,’ 
she  said  as  we  parted. 

44  Wednesday  came,  and  that  morning  the 
Squire  came  to  me  as  I was  picking  apples  in 
the  orchard.  ‘Derrick,’  said  he,  ‘your  mo- 
ther is  dead  !*  That’s  the  way  it  came  upon 
me ; a thunder-bolt ; no  warning,  no  preparation, 
only  the  cruel,  cruel  word*  that  she,  who  was  all 
the  world  to  me,  was  dead.  You  can  imagine 
my  feelings — I can’t  describe  them.  But  how 
can  you  imagine  them?  You  have  never  had 
all  brightness,  hope,  and  life  almost,  struck  out 
of  your  existence  so  suddenly  that  a breath  of 
joy  ended  in  a gasp  of  anguish ; a struggling 
against  an  adversary  who  held  you  down,  pin- 
ioned, throttled.  Ours  was  a strange  home  to 
me  after  mother  wasjearried  out  from  it  forever. 
Father  never  understood  or  had  patience  with 
his  children,  and  Susie  and  I feared  And  crept 
away. from  him.  Susie  was  a shy,  tender  little 
thing  of  6ix,  mother’s  baby  and  pet. 
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‘“Mother  said  you  must  be  kind  to  me, 
Derne,’  sobbed  the  baby,  nestling  her  pink 
cheek  against  my  rough  jacket.  ‘She  said, 
Always  lore  me  for  her  sake,  Derrie — ’ 

“ Hetty !”  Derrick  started  suddenly,  and 
pointed  to  a hill  just  beyond  them,  upon  whose 
eminence  grassy  mounds  and  simple  grave- 
stones were  burnished  by  the  red  gleams  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  pictured  forth  in  melancholy 
beauty.  “ Mother  sleeps  there,”  said  he,  husk- 
ily; “and  I tell  the  simple  truth  when  I say 
that  grave  has  kept  me  from  becoming  a blas- 
phemer and  profligate.  That  dust  resting  there 
was  once  animated  with  love  for  me ; and  that 
love — her  love — could  never  meet  with  eternal 
annihilation.  She  could  not  die  as  the  brute 
dies.  Yes,  I speak  the  truth  when  I say  her 
memory  has  kept  me  from  running  into  terrible 
wickednesses — wickednesses  a woman  like  you 
don’t  think  of.  When  goodness  dropped  out 
of  sight  in  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  her 
purity  and  truth  still  remained.  I was  her  boy 
— the  grave  could  not  sunder  us ; somewhere 
she  was  keeping  watch  over  me  still.  There 
isn’t  a Christian  man  in  this  neighborhood  who 
reverences  his  mother  more  than  I — poor  siu- 
ner-^do  the  memory  of  mine.  Ay,  Hetty;  and 
there  Bhe  sleeps — she  sleeps!” 

“Asleep  in  Jesus — blessed  sleep!”  said  Hetty, 
softly. 

“Mother’s  death  never  came  so  hard  on  me 
as  on  Susie ; that  is,  in  one  way,”  said  Derrick, 
taking  off  his  hat,  and  nervously  passing  his 
fingers  through  his  heavy  masses  of  dark  hair. 
“ You  know  I was  a boy,  and  could  tussle  my 
way  far  better  than  a shy,  timid  little  thing 
who’d  cry  for  an  unkind  word.  She  wasn’t 
one  of  your  plucky  little  creatures — clear  girl 
to  the  back-bone.  She  would  receive  injuries 
meekly,  and  grieve  over  them  when  alone. 
Many’s  the  time  I’ve  run,  breathless  and  an- 
gered, to  comfort  her,  and  found  her,  her  pink 
cheeks  wet  with  tears,  her  golden  curls — the 
curls  mother  was  so  proud  of,  and  which  I 
curled  daily,  rough  boy  that  I was,  over  my 
freckled  fingers — all  rumpled  and  meshed  to- 
gether, and  her  little  body  convulsively  shaken 
with  the  sobs  she  was  trying  so  hard  to  repress. 
And  then  I’d  take  her  in  my  arms — for  the 
mother  arms  which  would  have  clasped  her  so 
tenderly  were  cold  and  stiff  under  the  coffin-lid 
— and  I’d  try  to  comfort  her,  and  by-and-by, 
when  the  sobs  had  died  away  in  low  gaspings, 
she’d  whisper,  cuddling  closer  to  my  breast, 

‘ Mother  said  you’d  always  be  good  to  me,  Der- 
rie.’ 

“Our  step-mother!  I don’t  want  to  libel 
her,  Hetty,  for  she’s  dead  and  gone  now;  her 
faults  have  been  long  buried,  and  God  knows, 
after  the  seal  of  eternal  silence  has  been  laid 
on  our  lips  we  should  be  left  to  His  judgments ; 
the  grave  should  shelter  our  imperfections  and 
shortcomings.  Still,  if  ever  there  was  a hard, 
grasping  *oman,  totally  devoid  of  sentiment 
and  motherly  compassion,  it  was  she.  The 
world  was  to  her  only  a vast  money-making 


machine,  human  beings  puppets  played  upon 
by  the  magic  of  the  mighty  dollar. 

“ 4 That  big,  lubberly  Der  ought  to  work  out 
and  earn  his  salt,’  she  told  father ; ‘ and  as  for 
Susie,  the  little  curled  doll,  she’d  have  to  make 
herself  handy.’ 

“The  child  was  only  eleven  when  she  sent 
her  to  Boston  to  learn  a trade.  The  knowledge 
that  she  was  going  away  among  strangers  excited 
her  terribly.  The  thought  was  torture.  She 
came  to  me  trembling  and  weeping.  ‘ I can't 
go  away  from  you,  Derrie,  to  strangers.  Oh,  I 
can’t  go.  I shall  die.’ 

“What  could  I do  for  her  ? My  getting  into 
a passion  and  defying  our  step-mother  roundly 
mended  matters  not  one  whit — rather  precipi- 
tated affairs.  So  Susie  was  taken  to  Boston, 
and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a long- 
headed, scheming  woman — hustled  in  with  a 
crowd  of  apprentices,  some  of  them  wild,  rude 
girls,  unfit  companions  for  my  lily-bud.  It  all 
came  about  as  I knew  it  would.  She  was  over- 
worked, snubbed,  and  bullied,  and  she  grew 
mature  prematurely.  She  was  a woman  in 
feeling  and  appearance  when  she  should  still 
have  been  a guileless  child. 

“She  was  a wfondrously  pretty  creature,  and 
I tell  the  plain,  impartial  truth  when  I say  I’ve 
never  seen  the  girl  or  woman  whose  beauty 
could  rival  that  of  roy  little  sister  when  she 
was  fifteen.  Her  head  seemed  fairly  burdened  f 
with  curly,  gold-brown  hair,  and  her  eyes  were 
deep  violet,  a color  beautiful  as  rare,  and  her 
features  were  faultless.  You  may  think  I was 
proud  of  her,  and  how  I loved  her ! She  was 
mother’s  legacy  to  me.  My  love  wras  idolatry 
almost.  I would  have  died  for  her  had  it  been 
necessary. 

“I  wa&  working  very  hard  about  that  time. 

My  first  aim  being  to  gain  a home  for  Susie 
and  myself.  Such  a home  as  I meant  that  to 
be,  and  we  could  be  so  happy  together ! I was 
a youthful,  lyrt-blooded  enthusiast  then ; my 
visions  of  our  future  lives  were  noble  indeed,” 
a fine,  sad  smile  crossing  his  face  as  he  thought 
of  those  long-gone  hopes  and  early  dreams. 

•‘By-and-by  I heard  that  Joe  Sharply  was 
waiting  on  Susie.  That  put  me  in  a white-heat 
of  rage,  for  I knew’  Joe  well — a miserable,  licen- 
tious fellow*,  handsome  enough  to  turn  a silly 
girl’s  bead,  heartless  and  unprincipled,  living 
on  his  wits.  You  must  have  known  such  men, 
stolid  and  cunning,  thoroughly  bent  on  carrying 
out  their  inclinations,  at  once  bullies  and  cow- 
ards. But  for  once  Susie  turned  a deaf  ear  to 
my  admonitions,  counselings  were  of  no  use, 
and  then  I forbade  her  to  receive  his  attentions. 

She  coaxed,  cried,  and  treated  me  coldly,  with 
no  avail.  For  once  I was  stern  with  her.  God 
knows  I had  her  interest  at  heart,  and  thought  * 
only  of  her  welfare.  I had  never  thought  an- 
other could  come  between  us;  but  so  it  proved. 
Susie  was  cold  and  martyr-like.  I was  deeply 
hurt.  She  spoke  no  more  of  the  home  we  wero 
to  share  together,  the  pleasures  in  store  for  us. 
Still  I kept  up  a brave  heart  I felt  by-and-by 
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she  would  see  the  danger  from  which  I had 
preserved  her. 

“That  summer  I went  away  to  Boston  for 
Squire  Decker.  He  had  business  there  that 
required  seeing  to;  but  he  was  poorly,  and 
trusted  me  in  his  stead.  I found  my  old  Susie 
when  I bade  her  good-by.  She  threw  her  arms 
around  my  neck  in  her  impulsive  child-fashion, 
and  cried  bitterly : 

‘“You’ve  been  so  cross  to  me  lately,  Der,’ 
she  sobbed,  ‘and  I want  to  be  good  friends 
again,  for  I do  love  you,  Der.’ 

44  ‘ And  you  know  I do  all  for  your  good,  my 
child,’  I could  not  help  6aying. 

44  ‘ Yes,  Derrie,  I believe  you  do.  You  have 
always  been  a good  brother  to  me !’  No  music 
was  ever  sweeter  to  my  ear  than  those  sobbing- 
ly-spoken  words. 

44  Well,  1 was  gone  for  a couple  of  months, 
and  came  baofcin  good  spirits.  I began  to  see 
my  way  clear  now  to  build  the  home  I had  so 
often  dreamed  of.  Squire  Decker  seemed  oift 
of  sorts  when  I squared  up  accounts  with  him. 

4 It’s  too  bad,  Derritk,  that  that  pretty  sister  of 
yours  has  married  so  miserably,’  he  said,  irri- 
tatedly. 

44  Another  thunder-bolt ! How  I found  words 
to  utter  forth  the  emotions  convulsing  me  I 
could  not  tell.  I 

44  4 You  don’t  mean  she  has  married  Joe?’ 

44  4 Eh  ?’  with  a keen,  surprised  look  at  me ; 

4 unknown  to  you  ? worse  and  worse ! and,  to 
beat  all,  he’s  taken  that  foolish  little  thing  out 
West  pioneering.  Why,  any  stronger-framed, 
stronger-willed  woman  would  break  down  un- 
der the  hardships  she’ll  have  to  endure.  It’s 
a sin;  it's  a shame!’ 

44 1 could  have  fallen  prone  on  the  floor, 
weeping  and  moaning  like  a child ; but  stron* 
ger  will  achieved  a victory  over  the  weaker 
flesh.  I had  trusted  and  been  deceived.  The 
child  had  wrecked  her  life,  and  I had  vainly 
tried  to  stay  her  from  it.  She  had  bartered 
my  true  love  of  a lifetime  for  the  sensual,  self- 
ish affection  of  a profligate.  But  I knew,  when 
the  idol  of  her  fancy  stood  unveiled  in  the  broad 
glare  of  reality — the  cruel,  dissolute  heart  show- 
ing itself  in  its  true  colors,  its  mask  of  senti- 
ment and  tricksy  garb  of  kindness  cast  aside 
forever  — then  her  shipwrecked  heart  would 
give  its  first  and  last  thoughts  to  me,  and  the 
blue  eyes  grow  dim  with  bitter  tears,  and  the 
fair  head  ache  with  its  wild  longing  to  rest  on 
my  breast  again. 

44  It  was  useless  to  try  to  put  aside  her  mem- 
ory from  my  heart,  and  I settled  down  to  a dull, 
plodding  existence — all  my  old  enthusiasm  was 
dead — my  life  was  paltry  and  meagre.  Four 
years  dragged  by.  I never  heard  from  Snsie — 
not  one  line.  And  this  was  the  child  I had  so 
often  gathered  to  my  heart,  who  had  been  to 
me  the  purest  and  dearest  of  all  God’s  creatures. 
The  longing  to  see  her — to  know  how  her  life 
htfd  weathered  the  storms  it  must  have  met — if 
it  lay  stranded,  bare,  and  tattered — dumb  in 
the  resignation  of  despair — so  grew  upon  me 
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that  I could  struggle  against  it  no  longer.  Mo- 
ther’s words,  4 Be  kind  to  her  for  my  sake, 
Derrie,’  rang  in  my  ears. 

44  4 I’ll  go,  mother,’  I said  at  last.  4 1*11  put 
aside  the  past  and  seek  her  out.’ 

44  It  was  not  a difficult  task.  I traced  Joe 
quite  easily — he  was  notorious,  you  see,  as  a 
drunkard  and  scoundrel ; he  was  a hard  case 
even  in  that  wild  Western  land.  Susie’s 
home!  I was  dumb  when  I looked  upon  it. 

A log-hut,  surrounded  by  bogs,  prairie,  and  un- 
settled land.  A taint  of  miasma  polluted  the 
air;  the  very  clouds  hung  gray  and  leaden. 

This  was  my  girl’s  home.  I remember  how  I 
stood  leaning  against  a battered  post,  looking 
in  at  the  slimy  yard,  the  gaping  chinks  in  the 
house,  the  paneless  windows.  A lank,  hungry 
cur  squatted  upon  the  threshold,  snapped  its 
white  teeth  viciously  at  me,  then  sneaked  away ; 
and  a woman,  skeleton-like,  and  with  eyes  dim 
and  sunken,  came  forward  to  view  the  intruder. 

She  looked  at  me  earnestly ; then  cried,  in  a 
low,  pathetic  way,  4 Ok,  Derrick!  Derrick!’ 

And  then  I had  the  poor,  faded  creature  in  my 
arms  once  more.  I had  found  my  sister  at 
last. 

44 1 can’t  tell  you  what  a wreck  she  had  be- 
come. You’d  never  have  thought  she  was  beau- 
tiful once.  I can’t  begin  to  tell  you  either  what 
a life  that  wretch  had  led  her.  4 The  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard  ;*  thht’s  a text  I’ve  heard 
preached  from ; but  I never  wanted  a sermon 
on  it  again  after  I caught  sight  bf  my  sister. 

Joe  had  drank,  gambled,  fought,  swindled ; in 
short,  gone  through  the  whole  list  of  crimP, 
and  was  the  worst  scoundrel  out  of  prison. 

He  had  threatened  her  life  more  than  once, 
she  told  me,  in  a frightened  sort  of  way,  look- 
ing furtively  around,  if  perchance  his  cursed 
presence  might  be  near.  Her  third  child  lay 
dead  in  the  room,  a little  mite  of  a creature 
with  a ghastly,  pinched  face.  She  pointed  to 
it  dully — no  tears,  no  complainings. 

44  4 1 wasn’t  strong  enough  to  raise  it,’  she 
said.  4 I’ve  had  three  children,  and  not  one 
has  lived  to  call  me  mother.  But  I am  glad 
they  are  dead,  for  life  is  cruel  * 

44  If  ever  man  burned  with  desire  to  thrust  a 
scoundrel  out  from  a world  he  had  burdened 
with  his  presence  I did  at  that  moment.  If  Joe 
Sharply  had  thrust  his  bloated  body  in  my  sight 
then,  in  my  i®sery  I would  have  hurled  him 
into  eternity.  4 Oh,  Derrick,  I have  wanted 
you  so  much — I have  needed  you  so,  Derrick ! ’ 

That  was  what  my  poor  girl  spoke,  crouched 
low  beside  her  dead  baby,  her  face  hopeless  in 
its  despair.  * 

44  But  I can’t  dwell  on  these  things.  Joe  was 
off  on  a drunken  bout — had  been  gone  for  days 
— so  I took  and  buried  the  dead  child ; buried 
it  out  on  the  prairie,  the  fcrch  of  sky  above  it, 
two  little  graves  beside  it.  And  that  picture  of 
those  three  little  gtwves,  alone  and  uncared  for, 
will  haunt  me  forever.  Susan  clung  to  me  like 
a child.  4 Take  me  home  with  you,*  she  plead- 
ed ; 4 you  Aow  we  were  going  to  live  together 
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once,  Derrick.*  Oh  that  dead  past ! it  seemed 
sacrilege  to  bring  it  up  beside  the  present. 

“ That  journey  home  with  the  poor,  heart- 
broken woman,  it  seemed  like  a horrid  dream. 
She  wasn't  the  same  she  had  been — 6he  never 
could  be  again.  Constant  association  yfith  that 
creature  had  at  first  shocked  and  horrified  her, 
then  dragged  her  insensibly  at  last  to  his  level. 

I procured  a divorce  for  her  with  little  difficulty ; 
she  could  furnish  enough  proofs  of  his  brutality 
to  render  it  an  easy  matter,  and  I warned  him 
never  to  cross  our  paths  again.  I’ve  heard  since 
he  was  stabbed  in  a drunken  affray.  If  so, 
there’s  one  more  lost  soul.  That  was  six  years 
ago  when  I brought  Susan  home.  I’ve  had  her 
with  mo  ever  since,  and  we’ll  live  together  after 
this  until  death  separates  us. 

“This  is  my  poor  girl’s  story;  and,  Hetty, 
when  you  hear  vague  rumors  and  waifs  of  scan- 
dal, remember  her  history,  and  temper  judg- 
ment with  mercy.” 

Hetty  Dean  looked  up  with  saddened  eyes — 
she  even  extended  her  hand,  her  warm,  soft 
hand,  and  clasped  his  strong,  browned  one. 
“I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Halsey,  how — ” But  her 
sweet  voice  faltered  here,  and  the  sentence  was 
left  unsaid,  while  Derrick,  with  strangely-flushed 
face,  shut  the  gate  after  her  as  she  passed  into  her 
yard,  and  then  walked  on  with  his  quick,  firm 
strides  up  the  long  hill  before  him  and  down 
into  the  cool,  gray  valley  beyond.  It  was  in  this  j 
valley,  in  the  old  stone  farm-house  standing  back 
from  the  road,  that  the  greater  part  of  Derrick 
Halsey’s  life  wos  lived. 

m It  was  the  old  homestead  which,  when  John 
Halsey  died,  in  his  selfish,  mercenary  old  age, 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  only  son 
Derrick.  There  was  a sunny  slope  of  clover 
before  the  house,  stretching  down  to  the  apple- 
orchard  beyond,  and  stately  old  trees  guarded 
the  roadway  leading  to  the  gate.  There  was  a 
wide,  roomy  piazza  encircling  the  house,  and 
the  turf  below  it  was  neatly  kept,  the  flower- 
beds nicely  trimmed.  But  from  the  house  it- 
self issued  no  sound  of  voices ; no  breath  of 
song  or  merry  laughter.  It  seemed  sleepily 
dozing  off  in  the  twilight,  unwarmed  by  solid 
home-comfort.  An  old  black  dog  curled  up  be- 
fore the  door,  corpulent  to  the  last  degree  and 
stiff  w ith  age,  feebly  wagged  its  tail  as  its  mas- 
ter approached,  then  crouched  closer,  with  a 
wheezy  sigh,  upon  its  mat  of  hulks,  looking  pit- 
ifully up  as  if* to  say:  “Take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  if  you  please,  Sir.  I am  glad  to  see  you, 
even  if  I can’t  frisk  and  frolic  as  in  my  younger 
days.”  He  understood  its  mute  appeal,  and 
stooping  patted  him  kindly,  stroking  his  shaggy 
ears. 

A black,  comely  face  suddenly  thrust  itself 
out  from  the  door. 

“That  you,  Malter  Derrick  ? Your  supper  be 
waiting.” 

Derrick  went  on  into  th$  spacious,  heavily- 
raftered  kitchen.  There  was  no  cozy  home- 
picture  here  to  greet  him,  only  the  table  with 
its  solitary  place  for  him.  * 


Margy  came  in  after  his  supper  was  finished. 

“ She’s  had  one  of  her  worst  spells  to-day,  Sir. 
The  appetite  is  on  her  strong.” 

He  looked  up,  a trifle  pale,  his  fingers  nerv- 
ously playing  with  the  knife  before  him. 

“She’s  been  begging  for  you,  Master  Der- 
rick; here  she  comes  now.” 

There  was  a shuffling  of  feet  in  the  hall,  then 
the  door  was  cautiously  opened,  and  some  one 
peered  in  with  a low,  gurgling  laugh.  Some 
one  who  had  been  a woman  once,  but  was  now 
the  mere  mockery  of  one,  with  her  bent  figure 
and  cunning,  torpid  face. 

“I’m  coming,  Der,  coming  from  the  bottom- 
less pit.  I hate  Margy— I w'ant  brandy,  Der — 
I will  have  it — will  have  it !” 

The  creature  came  nearer  to  him,  throwing 
her  arms  around  hi9  neck  with  a maudlin  cry. 
The  man  trembled,  his  lips  growing  white  un- 
der his  mustache,  but  he  nevofronce  repulsed  • 
her  or  pushed  aside  her  clinging  arms. 

“ Not  that  now,  Susan.  It’s  growing  dark ; 
come  out  and  see  me  light  the  lantern.” 

Her  quick,  insane  eye  •aught  the  black  wo- 
man’s furtive  shake  of  the  head.  “I  won’t 
go !”  she  cried.  “ Margy,  I hate  you ! Der,  I 
want  some — I want  some  1” 

He  looked  pitifully  at  Margy.  “Take  her 
back  and  give  it  her — she  has  to  have  it.  Go 
with  her,  Susan.” 

She  followed  the  woman  like  some  hungry 
animal,  and  Derrick  was  left  alone.  This,  then, 
was  the  cross  Derrick  Halsey  bore ; the  living 
grief  that  corroded  his  life.  This  the  secret 
that  for  six  weary  years  he  had  striven  to  hide 
from  the  harsh  judgments  of  the  world.  Peo- 
ple dimly  imagined  all  w us  not  as  it  should  be, 
a mystery  enveloped  the  Halseys.  The  public 
was  conscious  there  was  a skeleton  in  their 
closet,  and  it  had  a natural  desire  to  bring  the 
uncanny  thing  to  light.  However,  it  had  to 
own  up  to  baffled  curiosity,  and  in  revenge  it 
circulated  strange  stories  and  surmises  until 
Derrick  w'as  surrounded  by  a misty,  Bluebeard 
sort  of  atmosphere ; and  a mild  flavor  of  some- 
thing provokingly  intangible  added  peculiar  at- 
tractions to  the  Ilalsey  homestead. 

In  those  years  of  Susie’s  toil,  neglect,  and 
discouragement  she  had  sought  relief  in  the 
use  of  anodynes  and  stimulants,  until  she  be- 
came at  last,  in  a painful  degree,  a slave  to  the 
terrible  habit.  Never  strong-willed,  she  had 
succumbed  insensibly  when  put  to  the  test ; had 
entered  the  direful  path  abutting  into  hers. 
Spasmodic  attempts  at  reform  died  away,  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  life  was  lost  to  her  for 
evermore,  and  she  was  going  on  to  the  end 
trammeled  soul  and  body.  And  for  six  intol- 
erable years  Derrick  Halsey  had  tenderly  cared 
for  this  misused,  diseased  woman.  His  pain 
and  disappointment  had  been  terrible  at  first ; 
God  and  his  own  soul  only  knew  how  that  man 
had  suffered.  As  he  had  despairingly  told 
Trell,  “He  had  had  a tough  job  of  it  all  his  life.” 
Poor  fellow!  underneath  his  constrained,  un- 
i demonstrative  exterior  he  was  tender  and  sens- 
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itive  as  any  woman ; craving  love  and  sympa- 
thy, wanting  to  feel  himself  linked  to  the ’great 
human  family  by  an  indissoluble  chain.  But 
as  his  years  dragged  on  a cruel  famine  of  the 
heart  preyed  upon  him;  there  were  no  lives 
opening  broad  and  happily  into  his.  Human- 
ity was  selfish,  occupied  to  the  seclusion  of  all 
else  with  its  own  individual  cores.  Men  sim- 
ply tolerated,  not  loved,  one  another. 

“I  feel  adrift,”  he  said;  “the  world’s  as 
empty  to  me  as  a last  year’s  nest.”  And  yet  in 
the  blank,  featureless  reaches  of  his  life  he  had 
grasped  one  sunbeam.  He  had  tried  to  put  it 
awray  from  him,  doggedly  striven  to  live  down 
this  weakness  of  the  flesh  as  he  called  It ; but  in 
vain,  for  Hetty  Dean,  with  her  fair  face  and 
fairer  soul,  had  nestled  deeply  in  his  heart ; and 
looking  at  her  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
this  solitary,  hurt  man  should  have  given  to  her 
the  true,  fervent  love  that  comes  but  once  in  a 
lifetime. 

People  had  wondered,  as  they  always  will, 
why  Hetty  Dean,  an  orphan,  and  not  overrich, 
with  a deformed  little  brother  dependent  upon 
her,  had  not  married  before  this.  It  wasn’t  for 
the  lack  of  chances;  even  the  most  envious 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  that ; and  once  a 
loquacious  gossip  was  forcibly  silenced  by  Het- 
ty s saying  she  did  not,  aud  never  would,  think 
that  woman’s  chief  mission  in  life  was  to  secure 
a husband;  life  should  hold  for  them  higher, 
nobler  aims.  Not  that  she  undervalued  a true 
marriage,  for  if  she  ever  met  with  one  to  whom 
she  could  truly  pledge  her  fealty  and  love,  whose 
hopes  and  beliefs  she  could  share,  and  to  whom 
she  would  be  a visible  Providence,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  would  she  marry. 

There  was  a young  fellow  over  at  Stoning- 
ton  who,  if  report  spoke  truly,  had  singled  out 
Iletty  as  a prize  worth  the  winning.  He  was 
straightforward  and  spicy,  tender-hearted  as  a 
woman,  yet  keen  and  decisive  if  need  be.  As 
a matter  of  course  it  was  not  to  be  imagined 
that  she  could  by  any  possibility  prove  indiffer- 
ent to  his  suit.  Doctor  Hurlebut’s  son,  imd  so 
wealthy  ! therefore  gossips  kindly  settled  the 
matter  to  suit  themselves.  The  rumor  of  her 
probable  engagement  had  come  somehow  to 
Derrick’s  ears,  and  a vague  restlessness  had 
haunted  him  ever  since.  What  was  Hester 
Dean  to  him,  that  he  should  be  rendered  mis- 
erable at  the  thought  of  her  marrying  another? 
Fool  that  he  was  not  to  have  lived  this  passion 
down,  and  repressed  nature  as  sternly  now  as 
he  had  done  all  his  life ! George  Hurlebut  was 
a fine  fellow ; rather  immature,  but  still  possess- 
ing kind  heart  and  quick  brain.  Hetty  needed 
a home  and  a protector,  and  he  would  give  her 
these. 

“Let  her  bo  happy,”  Derrick  6aid,  a quiet, 
decisive  look  on  his  face;  “let  her  life  round 
into  his;  she’ll  make  of  him  a better,  purer 
man ; her  life  will  develop  his  nobly.  I have 
known  all  along  that  I never  could  marry  while 
Susan  lived.  I could  never  willingly  ask  an- 
other to  bear  with  me  the  shame  and  pain.  I 
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could  bring  no  woman  here.  I knew  that  afl 
the  while.  And  Hetty ’ll  marry  George  !”# 

There  was  a sudden  wrench  at  his  heart  then, 
and  he  stood  dumbly  looking  into  the  black  night 
without.  What  good  could  life  hold  in  store  for 
him  now  ? His  tired,  stricken  soul  refused  to 
look  further  into  the  shadows.  In  this  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  the  world  his  life  must  creep 
on  paltry  and  meagre. 

Meanwhile  the  summer  drifted  slowly  on. 
bringing  the  sultry  August  heats,  and  all  the 
while  Susan  was  verging  nearer  to  the  abysm 
of  hopeless  insanity.  It  was  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  days  passed  terribly  to  Derrick,  leav- 
ing him  haggard-faced  and  hollow-eyed. 

Margy,  best  and  most  faithful  of  servants  that 
she  was,  felt  herself  worn  down.  “ I’m  afeard 
we’ll  have  to  send  her  to  an  asylum,”  she  said 
to  him.  “ I don’t  see  how  wc  can  keep  her ; 1 
feel  sometimes  as  if  I’m  going  mad  myself.  ” 

Derrick  looked  up  with  white,  set  face.  “It 
is  hard  on  you,  Margy ; and  yet  I can  not  send 
her  from  me.  No  one  else  can  manage  her  ; 
she  will  be  abused.  She’s  my  flesh  and  blood  ; 
she’s  my  mother’s  child.  There  was  a time 
when  we  were  all  the  world  to  eacli  other.  I’ve 
given  up  all  for  her,  and  I can  not  put  her  away 
from  me  now;”  and,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  ho  gave  vent  to  tearless,  choking  sobs. 

“That  nigh  broke  me  down,”  said  Margy. 
months  later,  as  she  was  relating  the  story  to  a 
compassionate  listener.  “ I hadn’t  the  heart  to 
say  more  after  that ; so  I left  him  goin’  on  in 
that  awful  way,  and  went  back  to  that  bloated, 
raving  crittur  we  tended  atween  us.  Ef  our 
keepin*  her  could  comfort  the  master  any,  she 
should  be  kept.” 

But  the  sore  festered  too  deeply  for  faithful 
Margy’s  healing.  Stoe  could  not  allay  Derrick’s 
heart-sickness  and  desolation.  Once  he  had 
exulted  that  he  was  strong-brained,  self-poised 
— so  much  so  that  if  all  the  world  were  to  trip 
off  in  a giddy  dance  to  some  far  planet,  leaving 
him  in  the  awfulness  of  an  unbroken  silence,  he 
could  still  commune  with  himself,  and  not  be- 
come an  imbecile.  Now  that  presumptuous  be- 
lief was  painfully  shattered.  He  craved  human 
sympathy.  In  all  the  vast  world  of  humanity 
did  no  heart  but  poor,  black  Margy’s  beat  pity- 
ingly and  kindly  for  him  ? 

Well,  be  it  so ! He  had  faded  into  an  un- 
meaning lay-figure.  The  world  did  not  need 
him.  After  a short  space  of  time  the  seal  of 
eternal  silence  would  be  pressed  on  his  weary 
lips,  and  kindly  mother  earth  would  take  him 
to  her  breast.  There  would  be  no  living  ones 
to  care  for  bis  grave ; but  nature’s  tears  would 
rain  upon  it,  and  the  wild  grasses  and  weeds, 

“ the  green  things  growing,”  would  cover  with 
verdure  his  resting-place. 

Weak,  paltering  fancies  these,  perhaps,  but 
they  accorded  well  with  the  state  of  his  feelings 
now.  He  felt  apathetic;  there  was  a dull, 
nameless  pain  stealing  at  times  over  him,  and 
a longing  like  that  of  a weary  child  for  rest. 

“You  don’t  ’predate  life  as  you  ought  ter,” 
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'said  Margy  one  day,  squaring  her  sturdy  shoul- 
ders and  scanning  Derrick  shrewdly,  yet  kindly, 
with  her  bright  eyes.  “Remember  this,  Mas- 
ter Derrick,  ‘ The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.’  ” 

He  looked  at  her  fixedly,  as  if  trying  to  gain 
a clearer  insight  into  her  words.  “Eh,  Mar- 
gy ! do  you  believe  that  for  the  truth,  woman  ?” 

“Yes,  I do  b’lieve — it’s  Divine.  * We  must 
all  hev  our  crosses  to  bear ; but  if  we  love  and 
trust  the  One  who  sends  ’em,  we  can’t  despair. 
And  ef  our  poor  little  lives  ain’t  jist  as  we  want 
them  to  be,  we  must  remember  He  directs  ’em, 
and  that  we  hev  our  duties  jist  the  same.  We 
don’t  none  of  us  live  to  ourselves.  ” 

Derrick  did  not  answer,  but  turned  away,  and 
went  slowly  out  of  doors.  A wild  voice  called 
his  name  from  a barred  upper  window ; an  in- 
sane glee  of  laughter  smote  upon  his  ears.  A 
spasm  of  pain  contracted  his  features,  and  he 
paused  for  a moment  to  look  up  at  the  bloated 
face  and  red  eye-balls  peering  out  throagh  the 
bars ; then  he  went  on  silent  and  sad. 

The  road  was  sandy.  Patient  horses  panted 
through  it,  fetlock  deep,  dragging  the  wagon- 
wheels  heavily  after  them,  and  the  wild  grasses 
and  thistles  that  skirted  it  were  gray  with  its 
floating,  impalpuble  atoms.  The  sun  shone 
down  brightly;  the  beautiful  earth  lying  warm 
and  burnished  in  its  light,  while  overhead 
masses  of  cloud  idly  trailed  their  white  ban- 
ners. 

Derrick  walked  slowly  on.  He  was  com- 
muning with  his  heart — going  back  over  his 
life  with  its  disappointments  and  purposeless 
aims.  He  stopped  at  last  beside  a mossy 
fence,  under  the  shade  of  a whispering  pine. 

“Margy  is  right,”  he  said,  simply.  “I 
don’t  believe  my  life  is  ally  more  of  a benefit 
to  my  fellow-creatures  than  that  thistle  grow- 
ing yonder.  If  one  could  only  believe  that 
these  crosses  and  disappointments  were  ordered 
aright — were  the  sort  of  food  our  souls  need  to 
fit  them  for  some  great  end — if  one  could  feel 
that  God  underlies  it  all.  It’s  so  hard — so 
hard!” 

As  he  stood  leaning  heavily  against  the 
fence,  watching  the  slanting  shafts  of  sunlight 
faintly  brightening  through  the  pine  boughs, 
the  rasping  whir  of  a locust  breaking  the  si- 
lence, he  saw  two  figures  coming  around  the 
curve  of  the  road  toward  him.  They  did  not 
notice  him  standing  in  the  shadow,  and  he 
watched  with  hungry  eyes  the  pliant  grace  of 
Hester  Dean’s  figure  as  she  came  slowly  on, 
tenderly  careful  of  the  diminutive,  misshapen 
figure  at  her  side.  What  a fair,  innocent  face 
s he  had  ! how  it  would  have  made  the  sunshine 
of  his  home!  Then  he  shrank  deeper  yet  in 
i lie  shadow;  the  old  weakness  bad  possession 
of  him  still.  Her  very  presence  unnerved  him 
in  his  jaded  frame  of  mind. 

She  saw  him  at  last,  stopping  before  him, 
visibly  astonished  and  frightened.  “Why, 
Derrick — Mr.  Halsey,  are  you  ill  ?” 

He  tried  to  come  forward  and  give  her  his 


hand,  but  only  leaned  back  more  weakly.  “No, 
not  ill ; and  yet  not  feeling  very  strong.  These 
warm  days  depress  one  somewhat.” 

“ But  you  really  look  far  from  well ; and  you 
should  not  venture  out  so  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,”  looking  compassionately  at  him  from  out 
her  honest,  tender  eyes. 

He  did  not  dure  look  longer  in  them  because 
of  the  wild,  insane  longing  that  urged  him  to 
clasp  her  fiercely,  closely  to  his  heart.  His, 
and  his  only,  she  should  have  been.  What  had 
the  right  to  set  them  apart  ? 

“ They  say  we  are  going  to  lose  you,  Hetty  ?’’ 
he  said,  in  a vague,  questioning  way.  She 
looked  up  wondcringly,  then,  meeting  his  gaze, 
blushed  hotly.  There  w'as  a choking  in  her 
throat  when  she  tried  to  speak,  and  she  almost 
sobbed  instead.  He  stood  still  a moment  look- 
ing on  her.  There  was  desolation  and  fare- 
well in  his  gaze,  as  if  he  were  renouncing  a cher- 
ished hope  forever.  Then  he  turned  and  went 
down  the  road. 

She  looked  after  him  eagerly.  “ Derrick  !’* 
she  called  at  last,  but  too  hoarsely  and  indis- 
tinctly for  him  to  hear. 

“ He  can’t  hear  you,  Hetty;”  said  Rene,  won- 
deringly. 

“ Never  mind,  Bud.  I don’t  want  him.” 

But  it  was  an  untruth.  She  did  want  him ; 
she  knew  it  now,  as  she  watched  his  black 
figure  going,  oh  so  slowly,  down  the  road — his 
head  bent,  his  hands  clasped  listlessly  behind 
him.  She  felt,  too,  that  if  ever  she  had  had  a 
chance  to  gain  an  insight  into  this  man's  soul, 
she  had  lost  it  forever.  There  was  despairing 
renunciation  in  the  look  he  had  given  her.  He 
j would  put  her  from  his  life,  and  he  would  never 
know — But  she  would  not  even  wdiisper  to 
hdrself  the  secret  that  had  taken  possession  of 
her.  She  drew  Rene  closer  to  her  side. 

“ You  are  all  the  world  to  me  now,  Bud,”  she 
said,  tenderly. 

But  the  child,  who  had  been  peering  vigi- 
lantly up  the  road  for  the  past  few  moments, 
was  all  alert  now,  his  eyes  flashing,  his  face 
radiant. 

“Look,  Hetty!  there  comes  George  Hurle- 
but  with  that  new  team  of  bays ; and  we’ll  ride 
too.  Won’t  we,  Hetty  ?” 

“ Hush,  Rene.  George’s  team  don’t  make 
any  difference  to  us;  we  came  purposely  for 
the  walk  to  the  lake,  you  know.” 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  trying  to  restrain  the 
gleeful  shouts  and  signaling  fingers  of  the  boy ; 
but  with  indifferent  success ; for  the  handsome 
fellow  who  was  tearing  along  the  road  reined 
in  his  mettlesome  horses  so  suddenly  that  they 
were  thrown  upon  their  haunches. 

“This  is  fortunate,”  he  said,  springing  to  the 
ground.  “ My  lucky  star  sent  me  in  your  way 
to-day,  Miss  Hetty.  Your  cheeks — looking  at 
you  in  a professional  light,  of  course — are  a 
trifle  too  pale  for  perfect  health;  therefore  I 
prescribe  a ride  as  just  tho  tonic  you  need. 
Come,  Rene,  my  little  man!” 

“Oh,  Hetty,  do  please,”  said  the  boy,  be- 
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seechingly ; “ and,  Mr.  George,  I may  take  the 
reins  and  drive  a little  way,  mayn't  I?  Oh, 
Hetty,  you  will,  I know.  Oh,  Mr.  Hurlcbut, 
you  are  so  kind,"  and  the  eAger  child  willingly 
suffered  himself  to  be  lifted  into  the  wagon. 

“Surely,  Hetty,  you  will  have  compassion  on 
Rene  ?"  said  George,  anxionsly. 

“ Poor  Rene,  it  would  be  hard  to  disappoint 
him  now,  when  his  heart  is  so  set  upon  it.  I’ll 
ride  a little  way  for  his  sake." 

George  Hurlebut’s  eyes  grew  dangerously 
brilliant — his  lips  curving  into  satisfied  smiles. 
“I’ll  know  the  worst,"  he  said,  under  his  breath, 
ns  he  took  his  seat. 

Rene’s  treble  pipe  of  a laugh  rang  merrily 
out  as  the  blooded  animals  dashed  off  and  his 
little  hands  closed  over  the  strong  reins.  A 
turn  of  the  road  brought  them  past  Derrick 
Halsey.  He  looked  after  them  with  sad  eyes. 
“ I didn’t  know  the  struggle  would  be  so  hard," 
he  said,  with  infinite  pathos  in  his  voice.  “ I 
can’t  root  the  love  of  her  out  from  my  heart. 
I thought  my  home  would  be  a heaven  if  she 
were  there.  Her  fresh,  pure  life  would  fuse 
new  tone  and  vigor  into  mine.  Even  late  in 
the  day  I could  find  unspeakable  rest  and  con- 
tent in  one  true  heart.  We’d  live  together, 
we’d  grow  old  together,  we’d  die  together,  if 
so  God  willed.  But  the  dream  is  post,  and  the 
loss  is  great — oh,  so  great  to  me !" 

He  paused  beside  the  gate.  What  a calm, 
stirless  day  it  was ! The  insects  droned  sleep- 
ily, the  leaves  hung  motionless  from  the  trees. 
Then  a sharp  ciy  broke  on  his  ear — a cry  of 
wildest  fear,  and  Margy  came  rushing  toward 
him,  breathless,  horror-stricken. 

“ Oh,  the  well,  the  well ! Trell’s  after  her. 
Good  God!  it’s  too  late  now!"  and  down  she 
fell,  prone  on  the  ground,  hiding  her  face  in  the 
grass.  . 

Derrick  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but  with  a 
sudden  breath  of  horror  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
meadow  below  the  house.  He  knew,  by  fatal 
intuition,  what  she  meant.  The  well,  dry  and 
deep  there,  curbless,  its  mouth  overgrown  with 
rank  clusters  of  rag- weeds.  The  insane  woman, 
who  had  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  her  keeper, 
and  hastened  madly  to  her  doom.  He  saw  her 
figure  sharply  defined  on  its  very  edge,  saw 
Trell  wdldly  tramping  through  the  tall  grass. 
Then  he  shut  his  eyes  with  a deathly  faintness. 
When  he  opened  them  again  Trell  stood  alone 
where  she  had  stood  a moment  since. 

“Bring  ropes,  bring  ropes!"  he  shouted, 
hoarsely.  “Throw  them  in  after  me.  I’m 
going  down." 

It  seemed  ages  before  he  clambered  out 
again,  with  bleeding  hands  and  white,  worked 
face. 

“ Bear  a hand,"  he  said,  “ Derrick,  Margy !" 

Slowly  they  drew  up  something — a bruised, 
limp  figure — the  arms  and  feet  hanging  help- 
lessly down — blood  on  the  face,  on  the  tattered 
garments. 

“ Derrick,”  said  Trell,  compassionately,  “look 
away,  nSan,  for  God’s  sake!" 


He  looked  vacantly  up ; then  lie  w ent  down 
on  his  knees  beside  the  motionless  figure,  lying 
stark  and  stiff  where  they  had  placed  it. 

“Susie !" 

It  never  stirred.  lie  stroked  the  faded  brown 
hair,  passing  his  hand  over  the  rigid  face. 

“She  be  dead,  man,"  said  Trell;  “it’s  no 
use." 

“This  is  the  baby  I loved  and  cherished,” 
moaned  Derrick.  “This  was  mother’s  little 
girl.  She  was  piuk-cheeked  and  golden-haired 
theu.  I’d  a sworn  she  could  never  come  to 
this.  I tried  to  do  my  duty  bv  her.  Mother 
will  know!  mother  will  know' ! Susie!  Where’s 
her  soul,  Trell?  Was  I its  keeper?  Mother 
said,  ‘Be  kind  to  my  little  girl  for  my  sake.’ 

She’s  gone  now,  Trell.  I’m  alone,  all  alone!" 

His  body  rocked  from  side  to  side,  his  face 
grew  ghastly.  Then  ho  fell  motionless  beside 
her. 

A pleasant  room  with  snowy  curtain  looped 
aside  from  the  window ; a stand  with  an  array 
of  vials  upon  it ; a comely  black  face.  These 
were  the  first  things  of  which  Derrick  Halsey 
was  vaguely  conscious.  The  wind,  too,  was 
sighing  drearily — drearily  endugh  to  render  him 
sensible  of  the  coziness  of  the  room,  with  its 
tftight  fire  on  the  hearth.  It  was  so  pleasant  rest- 
ing there  on  the  soft  bed,  wrapped  in  a dreamy 
languor,  too  feeble  to  think  even.  A cold  noSc 
was  thrust  up  into  his  hand,  and  the  old  dog’s 
overjoyed  wrhine  made  Margy  hastily  start  up 
and  look  in  upon  the  bed ; then  with  a choking 
cry  she  was  dow  n on  her  knees  beside  it,  audibly 
raising  a thankful  prayer.  Then — was  it  mo- 
ments or  hours  after  he  could  not  tell — Trell’s 
sturdy,  square  figure  entered  the  door,  his  brown 
eyes  dimmed  with  moisture  suspiciously  like 
tears,  his  warm,  strong  hands  grasping  in  their 
hearty  clasp  the  thin,  white  ones  on  the  coun- 
terpane. 

“Trell!" 

“Derrick!" 

“ What  is  it,  Trell  ? Have  I been  sick  ?" 

“Yes,  my  boy,  you’ve  weathered  a heavy  sea 
— you’ve  come  nigh  the  grave.  But  you’re  too 
weak  to  talk  now,  rest  a bit  first." 

So  Trell  w*ent  away,  and  Margy,  sitting  in  her 
easy-chair,  found  it  impossible  to  remove  her 
thankful  eyes  long  from  her  master’s  face.  The 
dog  curled  himself  contentedly  beside  the  bed, 
and  Derrick  smiled  placidly,  this  bare  conscious- 
ness of  life  W as  so  sweet.  By-and-by  the  cur- 
tains w'ere  drawn,  there  was  a mellow*  glow  of 
light  pervading  the  room,  and  then  Derrick 
childishly  folded  his  hands  and  whispered  a lit- 
tle prayer  he  had  repeated  years  ago  at  his 
mother’s  knee. 

When  he  awoke  again  it  was  morning,  bright 
and  beautiful,  and  close  at  his  side  stood  faith- 
ful Margy  with  a basin  of  cool  water,  with  which 
she  laved  his  face  and  hands.  Then  there  was 
a crisp  slice  of  buttered  toast  and  a cup  of  fra- 
grant tea  in  readiness,  which  he  ate  and  drank, 
and  felt  refreshed  thereby.  He  heard  voices  in 
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the  hall,  and  low  as  they  were  he  distinguished 
the  tones,  and  with  a sudden  longing  called 
with  all  his  weak  strength,  “Hetty!  Hetty!” 
He  feared  he  must  be  dreaming  still  as  Hetty 
came  softly  through  the  door,  and  put  out  his 
thin,  white  hand,  far  whiter  than  hers  now,  to 
feel  if  she  were  indeed  a reality ; but  the  clasp 
of  the  soft  hand  was  real. 

“ It’s  good  to  see  the  face  of  a friend  once 
more.  The  world  is  dearer  and  kinder  than  I 
ever  before  felt  it  to  be,  Hetty.  So  Hurlebut 
has  not  taketa  you  over  to  Stonington  yet?”  still 
keeping  his  hand  in  the  warm  clasp  of  hers. 

She  changed  color  at  this,  but  answered, 
simply,  “It  was  an  untrue  report,  Derrick.” 

He  looked  up  at  her  now,  his  eyes  appealing, 
his  voice  growing  unsteady.  “Hetty,  I need 
you  so  much ; if  you  could  only  know  how  I 
have  loved  you ! ” 

Ho  stopped  weakly,  his  face  paler  than  be- 
fore, these  depths  of  love  in  his  heart  be  could 
not  put  into  words. 

And  the  chance  was  hers  after  all,  not  gone 
forever  as  she  had  thought.  Into  this  life,  so 
thirsting  for  love,  she  could  enter  at  last ; she 
had  found  her  mission ; nothing  should  keep  her 
from  confessing  the  truth  now. 

“And  I need  you,  Derrick,  for  I love  you.” 

Tears  came  to  his  eyes,  there  was  infinifb 
comfort  and  tenderness  in  his  voice.  “ Is  this 
true,  Hetty  ? I never  dared  to  dream  even  of 
this.  You  are  mine — mine  forever — a gift  from 
God.”  His  eyes  filled  with  a.  vague  horror,  ho 
looked  away  from  her  face,  caught  his  breath. 
* ‘Susie!”  he  gasped. 

* But  Hetty  clasped  his  hands  more  tightly. 
“Don’t  think  of  it  now,  Derrick.  Let  the  dead 
past  sleep.  I want  to  be  all  the  world  to  you 
now.  I want  you  to  find  rpst  in  my  love.” 

“Your  love!  My  Hetty!  Ay,  I can  rest 
in  your  love ! I won’t  gloat  over  the  hurt  any 
longer.  She's  gone  now.  Henceforth  every 
moment  of  my  life — our  united  lives — must  be 
devoted  to  extracting  the  present  good.  God 
has  given  me  the  chance  of  life  again,  and  now 
it  stretches  out  before  me,  alive  with  great  and 
good  possibilities.  A life  in  which  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  my 
God.” 

“Amen,”  whispered  Hetty,  softly. 


THE  BANKRUPTS  WIFE. 

L 

MANY  a young  man  looks  with  eyes  almost 
of  envy  at  the  tenants  of  the  splendid 
warehouses  in  our  great  commercial  cities. 
Busy  porters  roll  or  lift  packages  of  goods  in 
and  out ; clerks  bustle  round  with  pens  behind 
their  ears;  principals  seem  leisurely  to  over- 
look the  transactions  which  are  accumulating 
for  them  mines  of  wealth.  They  seem  by  some 
happy  chance  to  have  escaped  the  sentence: 
“ In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shah  thou  eat  bread.” 
They  look  like  merchant  princes,  to  whom  the 
general  direction  of  commerce  is  but  recreation, 


| while  the  dull  and  laborious  details  are  per- 
formed by  others. 

j But  if  those  who  envy  could  only  know  all — 

I the  worry,  the  anxiety ,Vthe  pain  in  forecasting 
| the  future,  the  regrets  in  recalling  the  past,  the 
incessant  wear  and  tear  of  mind,  and  weari- 
ness of  body — they  would  concede  that  the  fair 
externals  do  not  truly  exhibit  the  reality.  Per- 
haps no  profession  in  life  is  subject  to  so  many 
adverse  chances ; and  none  is  subject  to  such 
disasters,  growing  out  of  circumstances  which 
can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  controlled.  The 
ramifications  and  connections  of  trade  are  so 
complicated  and  various  that  tlje  most  prudent 
can  not  entirely  guard  against  them.  He  is  a 
wonderfully  successful  man  indeed  who  has  con- 
ducted business  through  many  years  without  the 
partial  or  complete  experience  of  the  mortifica- 
tion and  the  horrors  of  bankruptcy. 

Henry  Marshall  had  struck  upon  the  com- 
mercial reefs.  He  was  far  from  being  alone  in 
his  difficulties,  if  that  circumstance  could  be 
any  comfort  to  him.  One  of  those  disastrous 
states  of  trade  had  happened  which  men  call 
“ crises.” 

Women  in  a “crisis”  have  their  full  share 
of  the  suffering,  without  the  comfort  of  being 
of  any  use ; nor  is  their  vanity  usually  consid- 
ered by  appeal  to  their  advice.  Indeed  wo- 
men are  usually  regarded  at  such  'times  with 
about  the  same  consideration  that  they  receive 
on  deck  in  a storm  at  sea.  They  arc  told  al- 
most in  terms,  and  sometimes  quite  plainly, 
that  they  arc  only  in  the  way,  and  had  better 
go  aside  and  wait  and  trust. 

Waiting  and  trusting  are  all  very  well  when 
you  are  first  advised  of  the  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger and  the  nature  of  the  remedy.  But  to 
wait  in  terrified  ignorance  is  no  such  easy  mat- 
ter. 

The  point  of  this  little  sketch  is  to  show  that 
women  can  be  of  service,  if  the  lords  of  creation 
will  give  them  the  opportunity. 

Henry  Marshall,  ns  we  have  said,  was  a 
bankrupt.  A business  which  had  yielded  him 
more  than  an  ample  support,  and  which  had 
promised  at  no  distant  day  to  enable  him  to 
retire  upon  a fortune,  came  to  a sudden  stand- 
still. His  stock  became  suddenly  unsalable, 
and  his  paper  assets  were  of  no  use  to  him. 
Nothing  which  ho  had  could  be  converted  to 
cash  to  meet  thick-coming  liabilities ; and  if  he 
could  have  sold  every  thing  he  had  in  stock  at 
current  rates  in  a panicky  market  the  sale 
would  not  have  netted  enough  to  cany  him 
through.  If  he  could  have  waited  a few  months 
or  a year  he  could  have  kept  his  feet  j but. what 
man  can  wait  when  the  notary  is  in  gleeful 
hurry,  and  protest  follows  protest  like  the  peals 
in  a thunder-storm  ? 

All  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  years  were 
gone ; and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  make  the 
humiliating  confession  that  he  was  a bankrupt. 
He  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with.  He 
had  not  been  careless,  imprudent,  or  extrava- 
gant. He  had  taken  no  money  out  of  his  busi- 
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“ Nothing,”  said  Mr.  Marshall,  “ except  that 
you  take  my  books  and  assets,  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds among  my  creditors,  and,  if  you  are  satis- 
fied of  my  honesty,  give  me  a release.  What- 
ever deficit  there  mpy  be  I give  my  word  to 
make  up,  if  my  life  is  spared,  and  I am  in  any 
degree  prosperous,  after  this  storm  has  blown 
over.” 

Many  heart-felt  and  sincere  compliments  were 
paid  to  the  unfortunate  merchant  by  his  cred- 
itors ; and  so  ended  their  first  meeting.  The 
next  proceedings  would  be  held  without  the 
presence  of  Marshall,  and  of  the  result  of.  their 
deliberations  he  could  not  but  have  high  hopes. 
He  felt  that  he  was  right ; and  a celebrated 
statesman  but  spoke  the  feeling  of  every  honest 
man  when  he  said,  “ I had  rather  be  right  than 
be  President !” 


ness  for  outside  speculations,  and  had  wasted 
nothing  in  show  or  in  extravagance,  far  less  in 
vice. 

One  investment  he  had  made,  such  as  every 
successful  business  man  is  justified  in  making. 
He  had  provided  a home  for  his  fam\Jy.  He 
had  bought  a house,  and  furnished  and  im- 
proved it,  modestly  but  tastefully ; and  the 
purchase  was  made  at  such  a time,  and  on  such 
terms,  that  it  helped  rather  than  embarrassed 
him.  It  had  bee^  to  him,  as  he  called  it,  his 
“nest,”  whither  he  could  retire  for  quiet  and 
comfort  after  his  day’s  work  done.  Three 
little  nestlings  were  there,  and  their  mother. 
She  was  as  much  attached  to  their  domicile 
as  her  husband ; and  as  to  the  children,  their 
world  was  “home,”  and  every  thing  outside 
seemed  to  them  as  something  foreign.  Mrs. 
Marshall’s  taste  and  care  and  honest  pride 
had  so  arranged  and  completed  all,  within  and 
without,  that  the  house  fitted  the  inmates,  and 
the  inmates  the  house.  They  seemed  to  have 
grown  into  each  other. 

He  had  not  settled  the  house  upon  his  wife ; 
though  according  to  received  notions  of  probity 
he  might  have  done  so.  For  when  he  bought 
it  he  was  clear  of  all  the  world,  and  could  have 
answered  all  demands  upon  him,  and  still  have 
retained  a surplus.  He  did  not  contemplate  the 
danger  that  he  could  ever  come  to  want ; and 
if  the  thought  had  crossed  his  mind  he  would 
have  reasoned  thus : “ My  house  and  social  po- 
sition are  part  of  my  capital.  If  I secretly  put 
what  still  remains  ray  property  ouLpf  the  reach 
of  my  creditors  I am  living  undCT  false  pre- 
tenses. If  I openly  alienate  my  title  I am 
causing  suspicion , or,  at  the  very  best,  depriv- 
ing myself  of  part  of  my  capital.”  Thus  Mr. 
Marshall  reasoned.  ‘Perhaps  he  was  right 
Perhaps  he  was  wrong.  But  though  he  choked 
a little  over  it,  his  conscience  applauded  him, 
when  he  added  his  house  and  furniture  to  the 
schedule  of  his  effects,  to  be  surrendered  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors. 

. He  called  a meeting  of  those  who  held  de- 
mands against  him,  and  submitted  a statement 
of  his  affairs.  The  gentlemen  were  not  a little 
astonished  when  they  found  his  house  and  fur- 
niture included  in  the  schedule. 

“Why,  Marshall,”  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
“surely  yon  are  not  going  to  beggar  yourself  in 
this  way  l We  are  not  Shy  locks,  and  will  not 
have  the  pound  of  flesh.  That  house  should 
have  been  settled  upon  your  wife  years  ago, 
when  you  bought  it  I” 

“Perhaps,”  said  the  bankrupt,  with  a sad 
smile.  “But  it  is  too  late  now.” 

“I  do  not  know  that,”  said  his  friend,  cast- 
ing a look  of  inquiry  round  the  circle. 

“I  do  know  it,”  said  Mr.  Marshall,  quietly. 
“ And  While  I appreciate  your  kindness,  I must 
beg  that  the  question  be  not  opened. n 

“ What  do  you  propose  ?”  asked  the  gentle- 
man who,  in  virtue  of  holding  the  largest  de- 
mand, acted  as  chairman  of  the  melancholy 
committee. 


n. 

But  Marshall’s  heart  did  fail,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  he  turned  toward  the  home  which  he 
felt  would  soon  be  his  home  no  longer.  His  wife 
was  waiting  his  return  no  dinner.  She  was 
anxious,  but  not  impatient.  She  was  anxious 
because  she  had  been  properly  apprised  of  the 
difficulties  in  her  husband’s  business.  But  she 
was  not  impatient,  for  she  knew  that  he  had 
greater  troubles  to  meet  than  the  mere  cooling 
of  a dinner.  And  she  wished  her  husband  to 
receive  that  cordial  welcome  home  which  should 
remove,  in  some  degree,  the  pressure  of  trou 
hies  without.  The  children,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  not  anxious,  but  impatient.  What  could 
they  know  of  the  troubles  of  life  and  of  busi- 
ness ? But  they  did  know  that  they  were  hun- 
gry; nnd  they  had  heard  the  cook  say  that  ev- 
ery thing  w*as  spoiled ! 

. So  they  bounded  with  clamorous  complaints 
— though  not  ill-natured — to  meet  their  father. 
He  stopped  their  voices  with  a kiss  apiece,  and 
answered  their  mother’s  look  of  inquiry  in  the 
same  manner.  He  turned  his  head  a moment, 
and  though  he  made  a great  noise  in  his  hand- 
kerchief, I am  sure  that  if  the  “eyes”  and  “nose” 
could  have  been  called  the  “ eyes”  had  it ! 

Dinner  went  off  in  sad  composure.  Marshall 
tried  some  ordinary  topics,  but  conversation 
lagged.  The  children  tried  to  be  chatty,  and 
their  poor  father  jumped  at  the  relief  which  they 
gave  his  thoughts  as  if  grateful  for  it.  The  mo- 
ther caught  his  wishes  and  did  her  best ; but  it 
must  be  owned,  notwithstanding,  that  it  was  a 
doleful  dinner.  The  climax  was  reached  when, 
after  a dull  pause,  the  smartest  child  of  the  three, 
a “terrible  infant,”  broke  the  silence- with  the 
exclamation,  “What  Is  the  matter,  father?  Is 
any  body  dead  ?” 

The  mother  and  father  could  not  forbear  a 
gaunt  smile.  The  puzzled  look  of  the  children 
ripened  the  smile  into  a laugh;  and  the  dear 
little  wretches  were  hustled  out.  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall turned  to  her  husband. 

“ All  is  over,  Mary,  and  wo  are  ruined.” 

“ Not  quite  so  bad,  Henry.  My  little  legacy, 
which  you  would  make  me  invest  for  pin-money, 
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will  maintain  us  almost.  We  can  keep  house 
upon  that,  as  many  people  do  upon  less/* 

“ The  house , Mary ! That  is  ours  no  longer.** 

Mrs.  Marshall  paled  under  the  shock  of  this 
tidings.  But  she  commanded  herself,  and  nei- 
ther cried  out  nor  fainted.  The  loss  of  her  home 
was  a sorrow  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed. 
All  her  visions  of  self-denial  and  heroism  hided 
away.  The  castles  she  had  built,  in  which  she, 
the  devoted  wife,  was  the  central  figure,  all  top- 
pled down,  and  she  saw  now  only  poverty  and 
distress. 

There  was  nothing  to  say.  Silence  comfort- 
ed them.  They  had  touched  the  depths,  and, 
unconsciously  to  themselves,  were  ready  to  rise 
again.  The  servant  brought  in  a note.  In  de- 
fiance of  its  injunctions  Mrs.  Marshall  placed 
it  in  her  husband’s  bands  as  soon  as  she  had 
read  it.  It  read  thus  : 

“My  husband  eays  that  your  husband  Is  romantic- 
ally honest.  A very  good  fault,  and  you  may  be 
proud  of  him.  You  must  say  nothing  to  him,  or  to 
any  one  else,  but  demand  a proper  consideration  of 
the  creditors  before  you  release  the  house  from  your 
right  of  dower.  I would  look  in  upon  you,  but  think 
you  ivould  rather  not  sec  even  your  best  friend  this 
evening.  I am  sure  1 should  wish  to  see  no  one." 

Mr.  Marshall  handed  the  note  back  without 
a word  of  comment.  Just  now  the  children 
came  bounding  in,  fresh  from  their  run,  which 
was  miscalled  a walk.  And  so  closed  the  day 
on  which  Henry  Marshall  faced  the  worst,  and 
confessed  to  that  misfortune  which,  common  as 
it  is,  must  ever  grieve  the  sensitive.  Bank- 
rupt that  he  was,  he  still  felt  rich  in  his  wife ; and 
she  was  proud  of  him,  for  she  saw  in  him  the 
soul  of  honor,  and  resolved  that  ho  too  should 
be  proud  of  her. 

HL 

Two  or  three  days  had  passed.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall had  gone  daily  to  his  store  to  assist  the 
aeconntants  in  investigating  his  stock  and 
books,  and  to  answer  such  inquiries  as  might 
arise.  The  work  was  closed,  and  the  creditors 
were  now  to  determine  what  terms  they  would 
offer  him. 

He  was  at  home,  and  cheerful,  for  he  felt  that 
the  worst  was  over.  He  had  done  even  more 
than  was  required  of  him,  and  his  interconrse 
w ith  the  gentlemen  who  represented  his  credit- 
ors had  been  of  the  most  cordial  and  pleasant 
nature.  The  worst  ills  we  can  dread,  death 
and  dishonor  excepted,  are  more  than  half  con- 
quered when  we  fairly  encounter  them. 

Marshall  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  mor- 
row, when  he  should  know  the  whole ; but  he 
struggled  with  himself  to  keep  the  subject  at 
bay.  His  suspense  was  sooner  relieved  than 
he  expected,  for  a package  was  handed  in  the 
nature  of  which  he  could  not  but  know.  Still 
it  lay,  the  seal  unbroken,  till  the  children  were 
disposed  of  for  the  night. 

44 Nowt,  Mary,”  said  he,  “let  ns  know  all.” 
His  hand  trembled  in  spite  of  himself  as  he 
broke  the  envelope,  and  its  contents  scattered 
on  the  floor. 


Mrs.  Marshall  assisted  to  collect  them.  The 
first  document  which  arrested  their  attention 
was  a check  for  one  thousand  dollars,  drawn  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Marshall  or  order.  They  looked 
at  each  other  a moment  in  surprise,  and  then 
took  up  the  other  papers.  There  were  sched- 
ules, lettered  A and  B,  and  so  on,  with  due 
formality.  All  these  they  passed  over,  and 
opened  the  note  which,  they  rightly  judged, 
should  contain  the  marrow  of  the  matter. 

The  chairman  of  the  creators,  in  behalf  of 
the  rest,  stated  : “that  the  assets,  exclusive  of 
the  real  estate,  would  fall  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  below  the  amount  of  claims;  that  the 
real  estate,  since  Mrs.  Marshall  had  so  honora- 
bly w aived  her  right  of  dower,  was  worth  twenty 
thousand  dollars.’* 

Mr.  Marshall  ceased  reading,  and  gave  his 
wife  a glance  which  was  worth  more  to  her  than 
the  dower  right  in  a kingdom.  He'then  went 
on  to  read,  in  a broken  voice : 

“ * The  assignees  thought  It  but  right  and  just  to  ac- 
knowledge her  honorable  dealing,  as  her  husband  no 
doubt  would  have  done  under  other  and  more  favor- 
able circumstances.’  ” 

“I  never  should  claim  any  such  thing!”  she 
cried.  “We  have  but  one  purse.** 

“ It  is  all  very  proper  in  the  gentlemen,  not- 
withstanding,” said  her  husband.  “ But  let  us 
read  the  rest  of  it : 

“ ‘If  Hr.  Marshall  wishes  to  remain  in  the  house—’ * ” 

Mrs.  Marshalls  eyes  danced  with  joy. 

11 4 —he  can-do  so  by  executing  a mortgage  for,half 
its  estimatcd^alne.  And  the  creditors  will,  with  high 
regard  for  his  integrity,  execute  a release  In  full  from 
all  demands,  inasmuch  as  they  receive  dollar  for  dol- 
lar.’” 

“And  we  keep  our  house  after  all!”  cried 
Mrs.  Marshall,  actually  embracing  her  husband. 

“ Which  you,  it  seems,  were  so  ready  to  sign 
away,  in  spite  of  good  advice ! How  did  they 
know  t hat,  pray  ?’* 

“ I think  I can  write,”  said  Mrs.  M.,  bridling, 
and  looking  prettier  even  than  she  did  on  her 
wedding-day. 

“ So  it  seems,”  said  her  husband. 

But  we  need  not  repeat  all  the  fond  things 
that  passed,  lest  our  bachelor  readers  should 
think  them*  nonsense. 

On  the  next  day  all  the  legal  forms  were  ex- 
ecuted. And  Henry  Marshall  resumed  busi- 
ness, with  his  old  stock  and  new  consignments, 
paying  often  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  the  in- 
ventory price  of  his  effects.  For  he  had  made 
the  most  devoted  friends  of  his  creditors,  and 
his  wife  was  quoted  to  the  wives  of  all  of  them 
as  a model  woman.  So  indeed  she  was. 

The  children  have  not  learned  to  this,  day 
what  ailed  Pa  and  Ma  during  those  dreadful 
days.  But  they  know  that  every  thing  is  all 
right  now,  and  that  suffices  them.  The  house 
is  redeemed  already,  or  rather  Mrs.  Marshall 
holds  the  bond  and  mortgage,  and  for  her  own 
money  has  an  honest  claim  on  the  property, 
“which  nobody  can  deny.” 
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A.  VILLAGE  STORY. 

Vf  JKT  not  so  much  a story  of  a village  as  of 
JL  myself,  who  have  lived  in  it  all  the  days 
of  my  life.  Where  it  is  I must  not  say.  Some 
portion  of  the  circumstances  which  I shall  nar- 
rate appeared  in  the  papers  at  the  time  they  oc- 
curred, and  the  sensational  incident  connected 
with  them  is  forgotten.  At  least  two  of  those 
who  witnessed  them  are  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  I may  never  see  them  again.  The  others 
will  pardon  an  old  woman’s  garrulity,  perhaps,  if 
they  ever  read  these  lines.  I hopo  neither  they 
nor  those  who  are  absent  will  ever  see  them — 
and  yet  why  ? for  my  experiences  in  the  to  me 
eventful  year  of  185-  are  perhaps  those  of  many 
another  woman,  allowing,  of  course,  for  all 
those  differences  of  external  life  which  have 
more  or  less  influence  upon  the  intellect  and 
the  heart.  Besides,  it  will  be  a relief  to  me  to 
tell  what  I have  to  tell,  and  then  read  it  over 
as  if  it  were  of  some  one  else,  gaining  thereby 
a sort  of  sympathetic  ideal  companionship ; and 
if  I am  thought  silly  for  so  doing  I can  bear  the 
criticism,  or  I am  very  much  mistaken. 

The  village  in  which  I was  born  and  still  re- 
side is  not  a hundred  miles  from  Boston,  reck- 
oning by  any  point  of  the  compass  the  reader 
pleases.  It  is  a quaint,  quiet,  old,  old  place — 
quite  a little  collection  of  moss-covered  houses, 
shaded  by  ancient  trees — and  as  little  changed 
by  the  passing  years  as  the  pretty  stream  that 
runs  babbling  through  it.  The  people  are, 
like  it,  staid  and  simple,  and  not  many  of  them 
young.  Our  excitements  are  of  a mild  type — 
the  church  and  its  choir,  the  lyccum,  the  village 
band,  and  parties  of  various  sober  kinds  absorb 
much  of  the  spare  time  of  youthful  men  and 
maidens,  while  their  seniors  look  on.  One  of 
the  occasions  which  call  us  together  is  the  ar- 
rival of  some  new  book,  which  is  to  be  read 
aloud  to  a large  circle  of  friends.  In  short  we, 
having  neither  theatres  nor  concert-halls  nor 
political  struggles  and  jealousies  to  amuse  us, 
try  to  amuse  and  be  kind  to  each  other,  and 
generally  succeed.  In  these  efforts  my  little 
girl  was,  at  the  date  of  my  story,  tolerably 
prominent.  I call  her  my  little  girl,  but  she 
was  then  eighteen,  and  tall  for  her  age.  Di- 
minutives express  affection,  and  Rose  was  al- 
ways “little,”  and  is  so  still,  to  me.  She  was 
very  pretty,  and  her  society  much  sought ; nor 
did  I restrain  her  friendships,  knowing  what  a 
good  girl  she  was,  and  that  none  who  were  not 
worthy  of  her  preference  would  over  gain  it. 
Accomplished  in  one  sense  she  was  not.  Nei- 
ther painting  nor  Italian  nor  embroidery  trou- 
bled her.  But  she  could  sing  with  her  heart 
upon  her  lips,  and  her  eloquent  fingers,  straying 
over  the  keys  of  her  piano,  sang  with  her ; she 
could  draw  with  taste  and  skill,  and  could  read 
aloud  extremely  well.  This  last  acquirement  I 
thought  very  valuable,  and  so  encouraged  its 
cultivation  both  by  home  practice  and  before 
our  friends.  I will  only  add  that  she  was  my 
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only  child,  that  1 was  a widow,  and  that  we 
two,  with  our  old  help,  Margaret,  constituted 
the  whole  household  of  what  I will  call  Ver- 
bena Cottage. 

I have  said  that  Rose  was  a good  reader. 
There  was  one  other  among  our  society  who 
surpassed  us  all,  and  that  was  our  minister, 
Philip  Howland.  This  gentleman  was  a gen- 
eral favorite,  not  only  in  his  own  church,  but 
wherever  he  had  become  acquainted.  He  was 
a bachelor  of  thirty,  of  manly  presence,  and  of 
cultivated  mind.  Let  me  wrrite  h^s  portrait — a 
tall,  erect  form,  strong  and  active ; a face  pale 
but  not  of  unhealthy  hue ; a forehead  broad  and 
high,  a little  lined  already  by  study  or  some  ex- 
perience unforgotten ; a firm,  square  jaw  that 
told  of  resolution  to  do  and  to  endure ; a mouth 
that  smiled  but  rarely,  but  then  with  exceeding 
sweetness ; and  eyes — why  do  so  many  writers 
give  to  the  looks  of  their  heroines  alone  the  in- 
finite tenderness  that  shone  from  his?  I have 
him  before  me  now  in  imagination,  and  oh,  what 
“ good  company”  be  is  even  thus  l He  had  not 

long  settled  at  B , not  over  a ydar.  But  he 

was  as  though  we  had  known  him  always.  I 
think  that  not  one  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  but  looked  upon  him  as  a personal 
friend.  You  may  be  sure  that  when  it  fell  to 
him  to  be  the  reader  of  the  evening  the  parlor 
in  which  we  chanced  to  meet  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. No  less  certain  was  it  that  many  a 
heart  throbbed  in  unison  with  the  tones  of  his 
voice  as  the  book  he  read  became  in  his  hands 
a living  thing. 

Now  I am  making  no  confession  of  what  I 
need  be  ashamed.  I had  the  largest  parlor  in 
the  village,  and  my  cottage  was  therefore  often- 
est  tendered  for  the  use  of  our  little  audiences. 

Then  Philip  Howland  was  my  nearest  neighbor, 
so  near  that  from  our  windows  opposite  Rose 
and  I could  see  him  as  he  sat,  often  late  into 
the  night,  at  his  study  table.  And  then  he 
liked  us  very  much,  he  said,  or  at  least  implied 
by  his  frequent  visits ; and  we  certainly  made 
him  welcome,  and  thus  became  very  intimate. 

There  was  no  harm  in  this.  Rose  was  not 
likely  to  have  her  affections  entangled  by  a man 
so  much  older  than  herself,  however  agreeable 
he  might  be,  and  however  desirable  his  proper- 
ty, for  he  had  property,  made  him  from  a world- 
ly point  of  view.  So  time  passed  on,  and  the 
days  on  which  we  did  not  meet  Philip  were  at 
last  blank  days,  and  the  evenings  when  he  would 
not  be  at  our  table  the  dullest  evenings  we.knew. 

He  grew  into  our  lives,  as  it  were,  and  was  one 
of  us ; and  the  year  that  wo  had  known  each 
other  threw  all  years  behind  it  far,  far  into  the 
distant  past. 

But  Who  can  be  happy  in  this  world  ? Home, 
friends,  a daughter’s  love  and  companionship, 
a face  whose  appearance  is  a delight,  a step  that 
the  heart  listens  for,  a sympathy  never  before 
awakened,  these  may  hp  given,  and  yet  be  min- 
gled with  bitterness.  I felt  it  to  be  so,  and  that 
before  very  long.  Perhaps  I ought  to  have 
foreseen  that  people  would,  from  Philip’s  cpn- 
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stnnt  visits,  be  busy  with  our  names.  But  I 
did  not,  and  a conversation  between  a lady 
caller  and  myself  left  me  benumbed  with  a pain 
new  to  me,  and,  I felt,  caused  by  a curiosity  as 
unkind  as  uncalled  for.  This  lady,  a Mrs. 
Belden,  as  I say,  called  one  morning.  Rose 
and  I were  knitting,  expecting  no  one,  and,  to 
be  candid,  desiring  no  one — at  all  events  not 
the  person  whose  knock  we  heard  at  the  door. 
In  she  came,  rustling  as  6ome  women  do,  and 
seeming  to  make  the  very  air  tremble  with  an 
indescribable  fidget.  One  must  be  polite,  how- 
ever— we  are  taught  that  as  one  of  the  “ minor 
morals.”  And  so  I welcomed  Mrs.  Belden  as 
graciously  as  I could,  and  the  usual  small-talk 
of  such  occasions  duly  commenced.  After  a 
flood  of  meaningless  tattle  she  began  to  admire 
the  look-out  from  our  pleasant  bay-window. 

44  Quite  charming,  my  dear.  I really  must 
have  a good  observation  of  the  view.” 

Now  I hate  women  who  “my  dear”  all  their 
female  acquaintances,  or,  to  speak  more  mildly, 
I hate  the  practice  of  such  an  absurd  term  of 
endearment  By  women  between  whom  there  is 
little  in  common.  But  I replied  that  the  view 
was  pleasant,  and  pointed  her  to  an  easy-chair 
which  I often  used,  and  which  was  a good  post 
of  44  observation.” 

“And  that  is  Mr.  Howland’s  just  opposite. 
He  is  very  near  to  you,  is  he  not  ?” 

“ Exactly  fifty  yards  between  our  front  gate 
and  his,”  I replied. 

“How  droll!  You  measured  the  distance, 
then?” 

“ Rose  did  one  day,  to  decide  an  argument 
upon  the  subject.” 

44  Mr.  Howland  is  a very  agreeable  person,  I 
am  told.  Is  that  so  ?” 

“Very — we  are  good  friends.” 

“ So  I have  heard.  He  is  single,  I believe  ? 
Is  that  his  own  house  ?” 

“ You  have  heard  aright ; he  is  single ; that’ 
is  his  own  house.  And  let  me  anticipate  an- 
other possible  question  by  adding  that,  with 
the  exception  of  an  old  housekeeper,  he  lives 
there  alone.” 

“ What  a pity ! But  you  know  I am  so  in- 
quisitive. What  a sad  life  for  him — no  wife, 
no  domesticity!  We  ought  to  make  him  mar- 
ry. I have  been  so  long  away,  however,  that 
he  may  be  engaged  and  I not  know  it.” 

“That,”  said  I,  with  a feeling  of  anger  which 
I had  some  difficulty  in  repressing,  “may  be 
left  to  Mr.  Howland  himself,  I should  sup- 
pose.” 

“ Of  course ; but  we  ladies  must  talk  of  such 
matters,  you  know.” 

* 4 Pardon  me.  I sec  no  reason  why  we  should ; 
and  I for  one  do  not  amuse  myself  after  that 
fashion.” 

44 Ah,  so  like  you!  Always  grave  and  crit- 
ical. But  where  is  dear  Rose  ?” 

I had  not  noticed  her  departure,  but  she 
was  gone.  As  I did  not  know  where,  I said 
so.  Dear  me ! how  tired  of  Mrs.  Belden  I 
was!  but  she  was  inexorable.  44  Do  you  know,” 


said  she,  with  a very  mysterious  air,  44  that’s  a 
very  charming  girl  of  yours  ? There  is  a^race, 
a sentiment,  a sort  of  something  or  other  about 
her  that  makes  me  quite  love  her.”  Could  I 
do  more  than  bow  my  reply  to  this  informa- 
tion? 

44  Ah,”  she  pursued, 44  if  your  neighbor,  now, 
were  to  see  with  other  people’s  eyes — ” 

This  was  too  provoking.  I rose  quite  angri- 
ly, and  then,  feeling  the  absurdity  of  the  move- 
ment— sat  dow  n again  ! Mrs.  Belden  detect- 
ed my  extreme  annoyance,  however,  and  left 
her  chair,  gayly  assuring  me  that  she  44  really 
must  go,”  had  “trespassed  too  long,”  and  so 
forth,  and  “I  positively  must  forgive  her  if  she 
had  been  indiscreet.”  I tried  to  smile  my  for- 
giveness, with  poor  success,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, in  a* storm  of  flurry,  she  departed. 

44  Impertinence !”  I thought.  44  What  right 
had  she  to  couple  Philip  Howland’s  name  with 
that  of  my  daughter  ? What  right  had  she  to 
dream  that  those  two  were  now,  or  ever  would 
be,  more  than  mere  friends*?  She  a mere  child, 
and  he  nearly  as  old  as  I was !” 

44 Nearly  as  old  as  I was!”  No  sooner  had 
I half  whispered  to  myself  the  words  than — ah, 
the  room  was  stifling,  the  sunshine  was  gone, 
all  was  changed!  I had  forgotten  that  I was 
no  longer  a girl,  as  at  times  we  all  of  us  do  for- 
get. My  face  was  not  that  of  youth,  my  hair 
had  its  silver  lines  here  and  there,  my  step  was 
not  so  buoyant  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
I had  forgotten  it.  These  external  changes, 
alas!  they  will  come,  and  the  heart  never, 
never  grows  old  as  they  descend  upon  us.  I 
had  learned  a tnith,  then,  even  from  a silly 
gossip.  Well,  it  must  be  borne  with.  One 
tear  might  be  allowed  me,  and  then  my  darling 
must  not  see  that  a new  grief  was  added  to 
those  which  had  gathered  to  me  before.  Nor 
did  she  find  me  out.  That  was  the  true  ex- 
pression—44 find  me  out.”  Had  I not  found  my- 
self out?  Did  not  my  glass  show  me  a face  on 
which  I read  something  never  there  before — a 
blush  for  myself  and  my  folly  ? Rose  said,  when 
w*e  met,  that  I looked  tired.  I wras,  weary  with 
a weariness  the  cause  of  which  she  could  not 
guess — how'  should  my  innocent  pet  guess  it  ? 
But  while  I felt  humiliated  in  my  own  eyes, 
none  others,  I resolved,  should  read  my  thoughts; 
and  I was  as  calm  as  usual  when  dinner-time 
came,  and  we  two  lonely  women,  the  young  one 
and  the  old  one,  sat  facing  each  other.  Not 
even  when,  with  her  clear  look  fixed  upon  mine, 
Rose  asked  if  Mr.  Howland  was  likely  to  come 
in  that  evening,  did  I hesitate  in  my  reply,  or 
fail  to  meet  her  glance  with  one  as  open  as  her 
own. 

He  did  come  that  evening,  but  it  was  later 
than  usual  before  he  made  his  appearance.  I 
wondered  at  this,  for  he  was  a model  of  punc- 
tuality, and  had  nothing  that  I knew  of  which 
could  possibly  detain  him.  On  my  remarking 
upon  this  he  explained  in  a low  tone  that  he 
knew  it  was  late,  and  would  not  have  intnided 
had  he  not  longed  for  some  face  to  show  sym- 
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pathy  for  him.  And  as  he  spoke  he  sighed 
heavily,  as  if  in  sore  distress.  I had  not  looked 
straight  at  him  before — indeed  he  had  only  just 
seated  himself — bat  now  I gazed  with  astonish- 
ment upon  him.  He,  the  strong,  the  self-re- 
liant, to  whom  we  looked  for  sympathy  and 
spiritual  support,  to  ask  for  sympathy  from  us ! 
Strange,  but  true.  I saw  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  told  of  a great  trouble.  Would  he  tell 
ns — me — of  it  ? I longed  for  him  to  do  so ; and 
when  he  turned  away  his  head,  as  if  to  hide  some 
deep  emotion,  Rose's  lips  I saw  were  apart,  as  if 
with  startled  expectation.  We  were  silent  for 
a minute  or  two — how  long  they  seemed ! 

“My  dear  friend — may  I not  call  you  so?” 
said  he,  at  length,  turning  toward  me. 

44  What  greater  pleasure  could  you  give  us 
both — is  it  not  so,  Rose  ?” 

“Oh,  mamma — I think  so — of  course — at 
least—” 

“I  will  accept  of  no  qualifications,”  said  he. 
44  I am  in  need  of  a friendship  which  has  no 
doubts — upon  which  I may  lean  without  fear.” 

44  And  you  a strong  and  clever  man — we  only 
two  weak  and  unlearned  women !” 

44  Even  as  you  say.  I sometimes  tlpnk  I am 
too  strong,  too  vain  of  my  own  powers,  too  re- 
gardless of  others  no  less  well-intentioned  than 
myself,  but  lacking  nerve  or  will.  And  then  I 
adopt  the  opposite  extreme,  losing  sight  of  jus- 
tice that  I may  show  leniency.  It  is  upon  this 
latter  subject  that  I seek  your  helping  judg- 
ment. I have  none  other  than  you  two  to 
whom  I would  lay  bare  the  one  great  sorrow 
and  apprehension  of  my  life.” 

I was  speechless — could  only  offer  him  my 
hand,  in  silent  assurance  of  thanks  for  the  con- 
fidence he  was  to  give,  while  Rose  only  looked 
at  him  with  infinite  pity,  for  what  as  yet  she 
knew  not. 

44 1 said  the  one  great  sorrow  of  my  life — I 
I might  have  said  the  one  disgrace.  Nay,  do  not 
r interrupt  me,  I never  disgraced  myself” — this 
| was  said  with  a proud  and  touching  sadness — 
j44but  one  very  near  to  me  has.  You  never 
| knew  I had  a brother ; but  it  is  true.  Better 
; were  it  that  he  had  never  been  born,  for  one 
human  being  less  would  have  to  answer  for 
years  of  sin  and  shame.  I need  not,  can  not, 
tell  you  how  sinful  or  how  shameful  tjiat  boy’s 
career  has  been  and  is.  Still  I loved  him,  and 
he  knew  it — knew  it,  and  traded  on  it  always. 
With  strange  intuition  he  fathomed  my  heart ; 
and  while  he  scoffed  at  my  warnings,  laughed 
at  my  appeals  to  him,  and  blasphemed  when  I 
prayed  to  God  for  him,  was  as  certain  that  I 
would  never  cast  hini  off  as  that  the  sun  would 
rise  to-morrow.  Of  course  no  honorable  em- 
ployment is  within  the  reach  of  such  as  he,  and 
what  he  is  I tremble  to  think.  What  of  ma- 
terial help  I can  give  him  I do.  Our  parents 
are  both  gone,  we  have  few  and  distant  rela- 
tives, and  he  is,  so  to  speak,  my  charge.  I try 
to  do  my  duty — all  that  I can  pinch  myself  to 
spare  him  is  his.  He  never  need  to  steal,  for  I 
provide  for  all  his  proper  wants.  But  his  de- 


mands increase,  and  his  delinquencies  with 
them ; and  oh ! my  friends,  he  was  with  me 
in  my  house  to-day.” 

All  my  woman’s  wrath  broke  forth  against 
this  strange,  unnatural  brother. 

44  Surely  yon  bid  him  go  from  your  sight,”  I 
exclaimed. 

44 1 did,”  said  Philip,  44  tell  him  that  he  must 
not  remain  in  the  village ; that  I would  try  anti 
help  him  more  largely  than  before;  and  that 
if  he  were  known  for  my  brother  here  I must 
hide  my  head  far  away  at  once.” 

“But  you  would  not — oh,  you  would  not!” 
said  Rose,  appealingly. 

44 1 do  not  know.  Sometimes  I think  that  I 
should  have  acceded  to  his  demand  that  1 4 give 
him  a chance’ — those  were  his  words — in  my 
own  sphere ; but  then  I dare  not  risk  impair- 
ing whatever  usefulness  I possess  among  yon. 

No  ; I could  not  allow  him  to  live  with  or  near 
me,  and  told  him  so.  He  taxed  me  with  harsh- 
ness— me,  who  have  helped  him  all  along! 

This  he  knew  was  folly  on  his  part,  and  did 
not  venture  to  repeat  it.  But  his  tone  was  that 
of  an  injured  person,  and  added  to  it  was  a 
cool,  hard  manner  that  I have  never  before 
‘seen  in  him.  I might  almost  say  that  there 
was  a hidden  defiance  in  his  mind,  hut  that 
I conceive  it  to  be  impossible.  At  all  events 
I shortened  the  conversation  by  saying  that  I 
had  much  work  to  do,  and  that,  however  pain- 
ful to  me  it  was  to  ask  him  to  leave  me,  there 
was  no  alternative.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  assistance  I gave 
him,  but  I did  say  that  I could  not  decide  npon 
its  ultimate  amount  to-day,  hut  would  to-mor- 
row, at  a meeting  which  I would  give  him  at 
the  neighboring  town.  And  now,  dear  ladies, 
forgive  me  for  troubling  yon  with  this  miser- 
able business.  I could  not  help  it,  however, 
for  I longed  for  some  one  in  whom  my  confi- 
dence might  be  safely  reposed,  and  who  would 
receive  it  kindly.  You,  I was  sure,  would  be 
both  the  one  and  the  other.” 

“Indeed,  yes,”  I answered,  veiy  earnestly. 

“I  do  not  see. how  you  could  have  acted  other- 
wise. And  Rose  here — why  Rose,  what  is  the 
matter  ?”  for  she  was  weeping  silently. 

44  It  is  so  very  sad,  mamma — I mean  for  Mr. 
Howland.” 

The  conversation  did  not  extend  far  beyond 
this  point,  and  soon  afterward  our  visitor  de- 
parted. The  time  for  retiring  soon  came,  and 
soothing  my  pet  as  well  as  I could,  I reminded 
her  of  the  hour.  Something  in  my  manner  at- 
tracted her,  for  she  looked  anxiously  at  me,  ask- 
ing if  I were  not  well.  As  a rule,  hers  was  in- 
deed a cheerful  face  when  she  left  me  for  her* 
own  room.  As  a rule,  she  never  seemed  sol 
happy  as  when  fondling  her  dear  mamma.  She  | 
never  fondled  me  as  on  that  night  when  she 
gave  me  her  44  good-night  kiss,”  nor  had  she 
ever  been  more  loving.  But  the  bright  look 
was  not  there,  as,  winding  her  arms  once  more 
about  my  neck,  she  again  said,  earnestly,  that 
I must  be  sick ; nor  did  my  quiet  44  No,  love, 
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only  a little  tired,”  satisfy  her.  “ I do  not  like 
to  leave  you  so ; I shall  not  sleep  a wink  all 
night.  Do  let  me  be  with  you  just  this  once,  ” 
she  pleaded.  • 

But  no.  I told  her  gently  that  she  was  mis- 
taken, aud  that  I only  felt  the  need  of  rest; 
and  so  once  more  bade  her  good-night. 

There  is  a fatigue  of  the  spirit  for  which 
there  is  no  rest.  Already  to-day  had  I under- 
gone a mental  torture  which  left  me  very  wea- 
ry. Now  there  was  a new  trial.  He  who  had 
been  in  my  thoughts  so  much  was  in  trouble, 
sorrowing  under  a great  and  long-endured  ca- 
lamity. He  had  come  to  me — well,  to  Rose 
also,  of  course — for  sympathy  and  advice.  We 
were  thus  bound  to  him  by  the  tie  of  a confi- 
dence reposed  in  us.  Rose  could  not  see — 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that — that  such  a 
confidence  was  proof  from  him  of  a very  close 
and  earnest  friendship.  When  a man  seeks  a 
woman’s  advice  in  his  difficulty  he  does  so  be- 
cause he  feels  assured  %f  her  warm  interest  in 
him  and  his  affairs.  In  the  present  case  this 
was  no  less  true  than  in  all  others.  Besides, 
he  leans  or  seeks  to  lean  upon  his  friend  be- 
cause lie  thinks  her  not  only  capable  of  appre- 
ciating his  feelings,  but  able  to  judge  wisely 
upon  what  he  offers  for  her  consideration.  Ah  ! 
it  was  with  a sad  heart  that  I entered  my  room 
and  sat  at  my  dressing-table.  “ Yes,”  thought 
I,  44 1 sit  here,  and  he  by  his  lamp;  so  near, 
and  yet  so  far  off.  ” Rising  to  look  if  this  were 
so,  I could  see  the  accustomed  form,  but  with 
head  lower  bent  than  usual,  and  a hand  pressed 
sorrowfully  to  his  brow.  Sleep  for  me!  “ No ! ” 
I said  to  myself ; * ‘ there  are  too  many  crowd- 
ing fancies  between  me  and  slfcep  to.be  dis- 
persed in  a moment.”  There  he  sat,  and  he 
had  asked  for  help.  Surely  I was  the  one  of 
whom  alone  he  expected  counsel  worth  having. 
Rose  was  too  young,  too  inexperienced,  too 
separated  from  him  by  age  for  her  to  have  been 
admitted  to  a share  in  his  secret  other  than 
as  an  unavoidable  confidante.  It  would  have 
been  awkward,  to  say  the  least,  for  him  to  have 
sought  an  interview  from  which  she  should  be 
excluded.  And  this  being  the  case,  she  was 
necessarily  present.  But  it  was  I who  stood 
as  the  preferred  friend  over  all  others  whom 
he  knew.  Was  there  a thought  of  me  mingled 
with  those  which  I instinctively  felt  were  now 
crowding  his  brain  ? And  yet,  all  this  reason- 
ing of  mine  was,  I felt,  uncalled  for,  most  like- 
ly. I felt  that  I wa6  confusing  a selfish  vanity 
— hard  word,  but  too  true — with  my  interest  in 
I Philip’s  welfare.  “Philip’s!”  Yes,  I had  learn- 
I ed  to  call  him  thus  in  my  secret  heart  of  hearts. 

I said  this  narrative  was  no  confession ; be- 
hold, I have  been  making  confessions  all  along! 
I had  actually  argued  myself  into  almost  a be- 
lief that  he  loved  me — certainly  I had,  like  an 
ingenious  special  pleader,  advocated  the  propri- 
ety and  hopefulness  of  my  loving  him.  That 
was  the  truth.  Employ  what  sophistry  I chose, 
remember  as  I might  how  I blushed  for  my- 
self in  the  morning,  I was  now  acknowledging 


to  myself  that  he  was  all  the  world  to  me,  ex- 
cept— and  a pang  of  self-accusation  shot  across 
my  heart — except  dear,  dear  Rose,  my  pet,  my 
darling.  She,  at  least,  has  no  such  weight 
upon  her  soul  as  I,  I thought.  Heaven  save 
her  from  such ! Heaven  always  send  her  the 
peaceful  slumber  which  now — 

Hark ! what  was  that ? A step  upon  the  stair? 

I was  inexpressibly  startled.  “ But,”  thought 
I,  “there  could  have  been  no  sound  except  in 
my  imagination.  The  thing  is  impossible.  This 
sitting  up  half  through  the  night  makes  me  nerv- 
ous. I will  go  to  bed  atjonce.”  Again!  This 
time  there  was  no  mistake.  I heard  a soft  and 
cautious  footstep  descending  the  stairs,  and  ap- 
parently moving  toward  the  front  door.  What 
could  it  mean  ? Thieves  ? That  was  out  of 
the  question.  Our  quiet  village  was  too  seclud- 
ed to  attract  those  attendants  upon  civilization — 
burglars.  Our  old  Margaret  was  not  a som- 
nambulist. Rose  was  no  doubt  fast  asleep ; and 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house  that  I knew 
of.  Ay,  that  was  just  the  difficulty— nobody 
that  I knew  of.  Then  it  must  be  robbers.  Not 
being  very  courageous,  I must  confess  that  I 
was  frightened.  Not  that  I am  a coward. 
Fright  is  not  always  cowardice.  Many  a sol- 
dier goes  into  action  with  a quaking  heart, 
though  he  has  determined  to  “do  or  die.”  I 
sat  down  to  think  and  to  listen.  There  was 
one  thing  that  reassured  me — the  sound  had 
seemed  proceeding  away  from,  not  tow^ard,  the 
sleeping-apartments,  so  that  no  violence  toward 
their  occupants  was  intended,  even  if  the  dis- 
turber were  dangerous  to  our  little  household 
treasures.  So  that  waiting  was,  so  far  as  our- 
selves was  concerned,  perhaps  the  safest  policy. 
So  I waited,  while  I could  hear  my  heart  beat 
in  the  profound  stillness  around. 

Probably  few  but  have  experienced  how  the 
mind  and  attention,  being  strained  unusually, 
concentrated  upon  some  such  action  as  that  of 
listening  acutely,  grow  mesmerized,  so  to  speak, 
and  wander  off  upon  some  side-track  of  the  im- 
agination. It  was  so  with  me  this  night.  From 
resolving  to  keep  on  the  alert,  and  be  ready  for 
any  emergency,  I fell  to  musing  upon  the  pos- 
sibility that  if  I did  hear  more  noises  they  might 
be  delusions  created  by  the  expectation  that  I 
should  hear  them.  The  theories  of  apparently 
supernatural  appearances,  the  argument  that 
the  eye  pictures  what  the  excited  brain  may 
create,  the  voices  that  seem  to  wake  us  from 
sleep,  the  fancied  presence  of  those  really*  far 
distant — all  these  and  much  more  passed  in 
review  before  my  consciousness,  ajid  the  reason- 
ing from  them  naturally  shaped  itself,  after  a 
while,  into  the  question  whether  I had  not  first 
mistaken  one  of  those  slight  sounds  which  so 
mysteriously  pervade  a house  at  night  for  some- 
thing which  did  not  exist,  and  then  conjured 
up  footsteps  which  had  not  passed  down  the 
stairs  at  all.  The  transition  from  this  view  to 
doubt  of  my  own  senses  was  easy,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  more  I became  satisfied  that  I had 
been  alarmed  without  cause. 
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Once  more  then  I told  myself  to  seek  my 
conch.  One  look  at  the  night;  one  glance  at 
the  lamp  opposite,  perhaps  still  burning  in  the 
parson's  study,  and  then  sleep.  “ Oh,  beauti- 
ful night,”  I sighed,  as  I looked  out  upon  the 
moonlight,  “ how  peaceful  and  still  1 How 
many  unquiet  hearts  beneath  the  calm  sky,  and 
mine  hut  one  of  them ! One  other  is  not  far 
off,  for  yonder  I see  once  again  the  bowed  form 
and  the  weary  attitude  of  my  grief-stricken 
friend.  ” 

Just  as  I was  going  to  drop  the  window- 
shade  something  arrested  my  hand,  and  made 
me  look  intently  forth  into  the  road.  There 
were  two  figures  within  sight  there — a man 
and' a woman.  The  first  was  gliding,  gliding, 
stealthily  across,  and  had  just  reached  the  op- 
posite sidewalk ; the  other  as  stealthily  follow- 
ing, and  both  keeping  within  the  shadows  of 
trees  and  fence.  This  was  stranger  than  all. 
There  was  positively  no  accounting  for  it. 
Ours  was  not  a village  given  to  the  nocturnal 
strollings  of  lovers ; besides,  I knew,  or  thought 
I did,  that  there  were  no  lovers  whose  “ course 
of  true  love”  was  not  smooth  enough  to  dispense 
with  any  thing  clandestine.  And  then  these 
weird  figures  were  both  moving  with  extreme 
caution  and  by  very  slow  degrees  toward  the 
window  of  Philip  Howland's  study.  Was  there, 
then,  barm  to  him  intended  ? There  was  that 
brother ; surely  he — 

Without  another  moment’s  thought  I slipped 
on  a hood,  slipped  off  my  shoes,  quickly  but 
noiselessly  passed  down  stairs,  and  before  you 
could  count  a score  was  outside  the  house. 
There  were  now  three  of  us.  Whatever,  who- 
ever the  other  two  were,  I was  fully  equal  now 
to  whatever  were  to  happen.  Danger  to  him 
— the  very  thought  of  it  nerved  me  so  that  I 
could  have  dared  any  thing.  I have  often  won- 
dered since  why  I did  not  shriek  aloud  or  call 
up  Hose ; but  I suppose  I was  past  that  stage  of 
feminine  exaltation,  and  Rose  I had  forgotten 
utterly.  No ; silent  as  the  grave,  cautious  as  a 
cat,  I followed,  the  third  link  in  that  mysterious 
chain  of  midnight  spectres ; the  third  alone,  and 
not  afraid.  Watching  was  my  role,  and  I would 
act  it  well  to  the  last  scene.  The  first  figure 
moved  a step,  the  seeond  a step,  the  third  a 
step.  Another,  and  another,  and  another.  The 
first  figure  shot  across  an  open  space,  lighted  by 
the  moon,  and  gained  a speck  of  shadow ; the 
second  tXok  up  his  hiding-place  ; and  the  third 
the  hiding-place  of  the  second.  And  so  the 
minutes,  long  as  hours,  yea,  as  years,  went  on. 
Were  the  two  others  man  and  woman?  Yes: 
he  a tall,  stout  fellow ; she  a slim,  little  figure, 
more  like  a girl  than  woman  grown. 

At  last  the  man  was  within  the  minister’s 
gate  and  close  besidfe  the  study  window,  where 
he  stood  motionless  gazing  at  the  seated  figure 
at  which  I too  had  looked  so  long.  The  wo- 
* man,  with  what,  rapt  as  I was,  I thought  won- 
derful skill,  gained  a station  very  near  him ; but, 
sheltered  by  a thick  bush,  I too  was  not  much 
further  away. 
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Oh  the  strange  agony  of  that  6trange  tableau ! 
Within,  the  weary  student,  weary  with  labor 
and  with  sorrow,  an  illuminated  picture  framed 
by  the  gloom  outside  his  lamp’s  circle  of  light, 
all  unconscious  of  the  eyes  fixed  upon  him  from 
without.  Outside,  the  thick  shrubs  and  tall 
trees  looking  like  giants  or  ghosts  in  the  icy 
moonlight,  and  three  living  creatures  watching, 
listening,  stealthily. 

How  long  this  scene  lasted  I do  not  know. 

But  I do  know  that  I became  almost  frantic 
with  the  effort  to  keep  all  my  senses  within  con- 
trol. The  strain  upon  me  was  becoming  too 
great,  and  I must  soon  have  precipitated  a de- 
nouement, the  character  of  which  I could  not 
foresee,  by  springing  forward  and  calling  aloud 
upon  Philip.  But  he  himBelf  decided  the  point, 
for  he  slowly  arose  from  his  chair  and  moved 
toward  the  window,  which  he  softly  opened, 
and  then  stood  looking  abroad  into  the  night. 

He  was  speaking  to  himself.  “And  now, 
and  now,”  I heard  him  say,  “ that  I have  hoped 
so  wildly  for  her  love,  have  prayed  so  earnest- 
ly that  my  great  trouble  might  pass  from  me, 
all  is  lost,  all  is  to  begin  again.  Nevertheless, 
not  my  will  but  Thine — ” 

God  of  heaven ! the  man  suddenly  raised  his 
arm  and  pointed  a shining  pistol-barrel  straight 
at  his  head.  An  instant  more  and  the  woman 
sprang  at  him  and  dragged  him  back,  and  in 
the  same  moment,  with  a crash  that*  seemed  to 
rend  the  air,  a shot  was  fired.  Oh,  why  had  I 
not  befere  spoken?  With  one  bound  Philip 
was  beside  the  struggling  pair,  and  I too.  Like 
a tiger’s  leap  was  his  at  the  man,  while  I — voice 
enough  now — shrieked  with  terror  or  rage,  I 
know  not  which. 

But  the  man  was  quiet — offered  no  resist- 
ance, and  stood  with  folded  arms,  gazing  upon 
his  work.  Yes,  hi9  work ; for  the  woman  lay 
insensible  upon  the  ground,  bleeding.  And  I 
saw  that  it  was  Rose ! And  Philip  oried  aloud, 

“ Oh,  my  loved  one ! oh,  my  darling ! my  dar- 
ling, look  upon  me!” 

“Oh?  the  agony!  Oh,  the  agony!  #My 
poor  girl,  my  poor  girl !”  I cried. 

“Madam,”  said  the  assassin,  “it  was  a mis- 
take. The  ball  was  not  meant  for  her.  This 
canting  brother  of  mine — ” 

But  I could  hear  no  more.  Philip  and  I 
lifted  her,  ourselves  asen  a dream,  through  the 
study  window,  which  opened  to  the  ground. 

He  I dared  not  speak  to,  and  the  murderer  still 
stood  watching  us,  with  a smile  upon  his  face. 

Soon  lights  and  people  came,  and  a surgeon. 

Thank  God,  shd  was  not  dead.  The  ball 
had  wounded  her  arm  as  she  had  tried  to  wrest 
the  pistol  from  the  hand  of  the  wretch,  and 
soon  she  opened  her  eyes.  And  what  did  I 
then  see  ? Philip  kneeling  by  her  with  the  tears 
raining  down  his  face,  and  her  other  arm  fee- 
bly twining  itself  about  his  neck.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  I hear  a cry  of  “ Seize  the 
murderer!”  while  Philip  sprang  to  his  feet, 
shouting,  “No,  no;  leave  him  to  me  !” 

“ That  you  may  do  very  safely,  good  people,” 
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said  Philip’s  brother,  with  .perfect  calmness. 
“There  has  been  an  error;  it  shall  be  correct- 
ed. I am  no  murderer,  and  for.  this  accident 
will  make  due  reparation.  For  you,”  and  here 
he  turned  to  his  brother,  “I  know  that  you 
will  not  detain  me — believe  me  for  once,  I will 
atone.  To-morrow  seek  me  where  I came  from, 
and  I shall  surely  be  there.  ” And  he  went 
without  another  word,  no  hand  being  raised 
against  him.  But  when  to-morrow  came  and 
Philip  sought  him  he  found  not  what  he  sought. 
He  found  a dead  body;  upon  the  ground  a 
mile  away  he  found,  with  its  hand  grasping  the 
pistol  that  had  wounded  my  darling,  what  was 
once  his  brother.  • 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  The  narration 
by  Rose  of  how  she  heard  a noise  outside  our 
house,  and  caught  a glimpse  of  the  man  and 
his  weapon — how  she  also  heard  him  muttering 
of  vengeance,  and,  fearing  she  knew  not  what, 
followed  him — need  not  be  repeated  here.  Nor 
will  I set  down  more  of  this  latter  part  of  her 


story  than  that  when  I said,  “ Why  did  you  not 
call  me  to  accompany  you,  Rose?”  she  only 
blushed,  and  said,  “Because,  mamma,  be- 
cause— somehow  he  seemed  to  belong  to  me 
alone.” 

No.  There  is  little  more  to  tell.  There  were 
secrets  to  keep,  and  we  kept  them.  • Rose  re- 
covered all  the  more  quickly  that  Philip  was 
always  with  her.  They  were  married  — its 
years  ago ; and  I have  little  friends  who  call 
me  grandmother.  There  was  one  secret  to 
keep,  and  I kept  that — thankful  that  it  was 
mine  alone.  Only  once  did  I shed  tears  even. 
It  was  when  she  said  to  me  one  day,  “ Oh,  mo- 
ther, if  he  had  died  that  night  I should  have 
died  tool”  This  I know  to  be  a common 
enough  feeling ; but  grief  does  not  kill — it  is 
the  living  death  that  is  to  be  dreaded.  Am  I 
not  alive  ? and  can  I not  now — yes,  with  a clear 
brow,  too,  and  an  honest  love — lay  my.  hands 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  looking  into  his  grave, 
kind  eyes,  say  to  him,  “Dear  Philip!” 


VALENTINE’S  BIRTHDAY. 


Beloved,  no  ^reat  birthday  dawn 
Of  summer  tinct  with  spices  fine, 

Of  sapphire  skies  and  splendid  blooms, 
Can  dim  the  dear  delight  of  thine! 
The  ardent  arch  of  August  days 
May  veil  itself  in  wizard  haze;  # 

But  not  in  allgsuch  sweet  decline 
Fate  sent  thc<r  for  my  Valentine ! 


The  winter  weather,  clear  and  fair, 

When  all  the  air  from  stain  was  free, 
And  far  and  blue  the  still  sky  soared 
O’er  lands  of  calm  from  hill  to  sea ; 
While  deepening  sunsets  long  and  lo\% 
Ebb£d  ruddier  over  blushing  snow — 

That  winter  weather  summoned  thee 

To  life  itself,  to  life  and  me. 

a 

llow  clean  the  land  reused!  How  pure 
From  sky  to  sky  its  spotless  white! 
What  promidb  in  the  beckoning  day, 
What  mystery  in  alluring  night! 

Oh,  up  what  depths  of  violet  dark 
The  crystal  stars  leaned  forth  to  mark, 
How  forests  felt  the  ice-sheathed  flight 
Of  rivers  rushing  to  the  Jight ! 

Ob,  Love ! thy  soul  was  like  the  earth 
Wrapped  so  serenely  in  its  snows — 
And  by-and-by  such  searching  sun, 

And  by-and-by  such  southwind  blows! 
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From  dreams  divine  in  odorous  cells 
Waken  at  length  the  wild-flower  bells, 

The  sacred  haunts  their  wealth  disclose, 

And  widely  blooms  the  perfect  rose! 

Clear  eyes  that  opened  on  the  world, 

Your  dusky  wells  received  what  cheer? 

How  couldst  thou  twice  the  twelvemonth  live 
Before  my  soul  was  kindled,  dear? 

Where  was  I,  darling,  in  those  days — 

Those  tender  twice-returning  days — 

When  eagerly  thou  met’st  the  year, 

When  life  was  sweet  and  I not  here? 

Strange,  shadowy  time,  ere  I had  made 
A tone  in  the  sphere’s  harmony! 

Yet  source  of  those  immortal  things 
That  blend  love  with  infinity. 

I am  an  attribute  of  thine, 

Came  with  thy  senses  rare  and  fine,  ^ 

Stay  while  those  powers  most  regal  be, 

Die  when  thou  hast  no  need  of  me. 

No  need  of  me?  The  airs  shall  fail, 

Streams  be  forgotten  by  the  sea, 

Red  autumn  paint  no  country-side, 

The  wintry  weather  cease  to  be. 

But  thou  and  I shall  part  no  more, 

The  heaven*  shall  reel  from  earth  before,  4 
Tho  constant  sun  to  death  may  flee, 

And  yet  thou  shalt  have  need  of  me! 
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EIGHTEEN  centuries  have  borne  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  testified  to 
the  feet  that  He  introduced  a new  life  into  the 
heart  of  the  world.  One  would  think,  there- 
fore, that  Christianity  had  been  long  enough 
among  men  to  exhaust  adverse  criticism  and 
vindicate  its  claims  to  a divine  origin.  Unlike 
those  phenomena  of  the  uniferse  that  return 
only  at  vast  intervals  of  time,  it  has  constantly 
challenged  the  eye  of  mankind  as  the  highest, 
the  most  authoritative,  the  most  urgent  concern 
within  the  compass  of  thought.  And,  looking 
merely  at  this  aspect  of  its  position,  our  first 
impulse  is  to  conclude  that  Christianity  ought 
now  to  be  far  beyond  assault,  and  to  enjoy  un- 
disturbed repose.  So  it  would  be  if  it  were  less 
like  God  and  more  like  man.  Imagine  it  a sim- 
ple formula  of  truth,  a science  among  sciences, 
a co-ordinate  authority  beside  other  authorities, 
and  long  since  the  struggle  between  it  and  its 
adversaries  had  been  ended. 

Homer's  genius  is  undisputed.  Dante,  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Milton  abide  in  unapproachable  gran- 
deur, and  rest  securely  amidst  the  honors  they 
won.  No  one  puts  forth  an  effort  to  dislodge 
Newton  from  that  firmament  to  which  he  lifted 
the  science  of  the  world ; and  if  a man  were  to 
assail  the  heroism,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  inflex- 
ible devotion  of  Washington,  the  concurrent 
voices  of  all  nations  would  pronounce  him  an 
outcast  fYom  the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  And 
yet  the  fact  meets  us  every  where  that  hundreds 
of  men  reject  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ, 
unable,  they  say,  to  see  the  evidences  of  his 
Deity,  and  in  many  instances  refusing  to  accept 
him  in  any  sense  as  a Teacher  sent  from  God. 
If  now  we  turn  from  a comparison  between  the- 
manhood  of  Christ  and  the  manhood  of  those 
distinguished  by  an  outstanding  attitude  among 
their  fellow -men,  and  transfer  the  same  train 
of  thought  to  Christianity,  we  find  that  a simi- 
lar state  of  facts  exists.  The  scientific  truths 
which  chenytry  and  astronomy  teach  are  gen- 
erally accepted,  while  the  proofs  of  Christianity 
as  a divine  religion  are  disputed,  its  doctrines 
resisted,  its  authority  denied.  Obviously,  then, 
the  position  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  relations 
of  Christianity  are  peculiar.  They  form  a class 
of  facts  by  themselves.  On  the  supposition  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  merely  a good  man,  a noble  char- 
acter, then,  the  world  has  not  obeyed  its  instincts 
in  honoring  him  as  it  has  done  its  other  illus- 
trious servants.  On  the  theory  tha^Christiani- 
ty  is  only  an  enlarged  and  perfected  form  of 
natural  theology,  then,  the  world  has  departed 
from  its  habitual  course  of  action  in  not  yield- 
ing to  its  scientific  claims.  Human  nature  has, 
therefore,  violently  wrenched  itself  out  of  its 
legitimate  and  usual  modes  of  thinking,  feel- 
ing. acting ; and  if  in  so  doing  it  has  not 
wrought  a miracle  on  itself,  it  has  neverthe- 
less  presented  a strange  and  most  perplexing  | 
anomaly.  Had  we  to  view  revealed  religion  as 
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occupying  this  ground,  its  existence  for  eighteen 
centuries  would  be  the  most  puzzling  problem 
ever  offered  to  the  mind  of  man. 

But  when  we  consider  the  superhatural  as- 
pects of  Christianity  we  can  instantly  sqc  how 
it  has  been  destined  to  eighteen  hundred  years 
of  warfare.  Unaccountable  os  this  protracted 
and  unrelenting  strife  would  be,  if  it  had  pro- 
posed a sway  less  magnificent  than  universal 
rule,  or  dealt  with  interests  less  sublime  than 
the  legal  and  moral  recover}”  of  a ruined  race, 
it  becomes  clear  enough  the  moment  we  appre- 
hend the  true  office  of  Christianity  as  a final 
and  authoritative  message  from  Jehovah.  The 
very  grandeur  of  its  pretensions,  the  omniscient 
searching  of  its  eye,  the  omnipotent  grasp  of 
its  hand,  the  splendid  accompaniments  that 
attended  its  advent,  the  majestic  step  that  at 
first  crushed  the  pomps  of  earth,  and  the  yet 
more  majestic  look  that  withered  the  glories  of* 
palace  and  crown,  its  constant  assertion  of  God’s 
infinite  rights,  and  its  constant  hostility  to  sin's 
infinite  wrongs — these  are  the  reasons  Chris- 
tianity has  been  doomed  to  undergo  a ceaseless 
struggle.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise? 
The  natural  tendency  of  reason  is  to  resist  what- 
ever appeals  to  it  os  lying  beyond  its  own  prov- 
ince. Left  to  itself,  its  instinct  is  to  magni^its 
office,  to  reject  mysteries  enforced  on  its  recep- 
tion, not  by  explanation,  but  by  direct  author- 
ity, and  to  take  advantage  of  ascertain  kind  of 
supremacy  within  its  own  realm  to  extend  its 
jurisdiction  beyond  that  restricted  domain. 
The  mind  has  its  fixed  functions,  and  when- 
ever objects  address  those  functions  in  the  form 
of  a supernatural  revelation  a barrier  mast  be 
overleaped,  old  habits  transcended,  and  a new 
order  of  thought  instituted.  So  much  for  the 
reason  as  reason ; but  add  to  that  the  influence 
of  the  moral  sensibilities  aroused  to  confront 
God’s  broken  law,  and  it  can  not  appear  strange 
that  Christianity  should  wage  an  interminable 
warfare.  Yes;  had  Christianity  been  the  out- 
growth of  the  human  mind,  every  advance, 
made  would  have  been  permanent.  A victor}” 
over  a foe  would  have  been  final.  Once  driven 
from  the  field,  no  more  would  have  been  heard 
of  Hobbes,  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  none  would 
have  dared  to  gather  up  their  dishonored  ar- 
mor and  renew  the  fight.  But  Christianity  is 
an  external  revelation ; it  tumbles  our  pride 
of  intellect;  it  humbles  us  under  a sense  of  our 
feeble  intuitions  as  well  as  under  a sense  of 
our  sins;  and  hence  it  is  never  permitted  to 
repose  on  its  victories ; but  its  conquests  to- 
day are  signals  for  another  fierce  strife  to-mor- 
row. It  gives  a Sabbath  to  the  world,  but  takes 
none  for  itself. 

The  bare  fact,  then,  that  Christianity  as- 
sumes a militant  air  in  the  presence  of  each 
generation  indicates  whence  it  came,  and  what 
its  purpose.  If  it  has  existed  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies, we  are  not  to  think  that  it  has  had  ample 
time  to  subdue  the  prejudices,  silence  the  cavils, 
appease  the  passions  of  men.  Time  it  has  had 
to  offer  its  credentials  for  strictest  scrutiny; 
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time  to  vary  its  adaptations  to  social  changes ; | 
time  to  combat  new  issues  as  they  have  emerged  j 
from  the  troubled  depths  of  the  world’s  growing  ! 
consciousness ; time,  too,  to  assert  its  regal  ma- 
jesty ip  the  face  of  every  arrogant  rival  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  thrown  in  its  way: 
but  it  has  not  had  time  to  be  other  than  Chris- 
tianity, or  to  do  any  work  God  never  set  it  to 
accomplish.  Let  us  remember  what  Christian- 
ity is  here — not  to  do.  Never  was  it  designed 
that  Christ’s  religion  should  forestall  the  senti- 
ments of  one  generation  by  a triumph  over  the 
generation  preceding  it ; nor  can  it  be  that  the 
evidences  of  its  -divine  authenticity  should  so 
accumulate  in  any  one  age  as  to  sweep  with  a 
resistless  momentum  through  the  ages  following. 
The  grand  scheme  instituted  for  the  world’s 
trial  demands,  as  its  first  condition  of  activity, 
that  each  generation  should  stand  on  its  own 
ground,  and  work  out,  uncontrolled,  its  own  par- 
ticular destiny.  One  might  almost  say  that  it 
is  a succession  of  worlds  in  the  shape  of  genera- 
tions— each  by  itself,  each  for  itself — with  which 
Christianity  is  thus  solemnly  in  contact.  Our 
forefathers  help  us  in  the  outside  frame-work  of 
civilization ; but  here,  in  this  momentous  trial, 
we  are  alone.  Moreover,  each  age  incorporates 
elements  into  this  warfare  never  before  known ; 
and  thus  Providence — always  on  the  side  of  a 
fair  and  full  investigation — affords  unbelief  a 
lengthened  series  of  opportunities  to  diversify 
its  argument,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  every  phase  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  And  the.same  law  that 
applies  to  generations  applies  to  individuals. 
Even-  man,  if  intent  on  thoroughness  in  his 
religious  life,  must  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
Christianity  for  himself ; not  only  viewing  it  as 
what  it  is  to  him  as  a member  of  society,  but  in 
a far  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  sense  as 
seen  from  his  own  constitution,  temperament, 
and  personal  peculiarities.  Now,  then,  when 
we  take  this  vast  scheme  of  trial,  its  proportions 
so  immense  as  to  encompass  the  w*hole  earth 
And  to  lose  themselves  in  the  heavens  above  out* 
heads,  it  wears  an  infinitely  impressive  aspect 
from  the  fact  that  generations  and  individuals, 
one  by  one,  must  solve  for  themselves  this  pro- 
found problem.  If  the  past  were  suffered  to 
aggregate  in  massive  shapes  its  moral  and  spirit- 
ual influences,  and  thus  concentrate  them  on  us, 
certain  it  is  that  the  prestige  of  hereditary  au- 
thority would  impair,  or  perchance  destroy,  the 
prerogatives  of  independent  thought  and  self- 
will. 

Still  another  aspect  belongs  to  this  law  of 
probationary  being.  Man  may  grow  in  knowl- 
edge, but  this  can  not  radically  affect  the  con- 
ditions under  which  his  trial  for  immortality 
must  proceed.  Ages  after  ages  may  elapse ; 
man  may  reach  the  highest  summit  of  material 
civilization,  and,  in  proud  enthronement  as  lord 
of  this  lower  creation,  every  physical  force  may 
submit  to  his  will,  and  every  secret  of  Nature 
pour  its  long-treasured  wisdom  into  his  bosom, 
and  yet  not  the  slightest  apprehension  be  made 
toward  any  common  ground  on  which  divine 


! wisdom  and  human  wisdom — each  retaining  its 
| characteristics — may  meet  and  reciprocate  sen- 
! timents.  For  just  as  long  as  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  not  a difference  in  degree  but  in 
kind,  sp  long  as  the  breach  that  separates  them 
is  not  dependent  on  circumstances  but  is  a 
measure  of  positive  contrariety,  so  long  as  nei- 
ther the  advance  of  external  science  nor  the  in- 
ward culture  of  the  intuitions  of  the  mind  can 
meet  a single  exigency  in  the  case,  just  so  long 
must  the  antagfrrism  last,  unless  removed  by 
other  instrumentalities.  The  simple  truth  is, 
that  they  aje  belligerents,  not  because  of  the 
accidents  that  perpetually  vary  the  moods  of 
men  and  their  connection  with  outward  things, 
but  because  of  their  respective  natures.  Inci- 
dental matters  may  give  a certain  turn  to  the 
controversy^  but  the  controversy  itself  is  not  an 
incidental  matter.  Geology  yesterday,  Statist- 
ics to-day,  the  “Origin  of  Species”  to-morrow, 
may  complicate  the  argument ; but  had  Science 
never  been  known  the  essence  of  the  argument 
would  not  have  been  different.  The  intellect 
is  only  the  muster-ground  on  which  these  hos- 
tile forces  drill;  while  the  heart,  alien  from 
God,  alien  from  its  own  instincts,  is  the  real 
battle-field  where  this  great  struggle  day  by 
day  goes  forward.  And  hence  it  is  folly  to  ex- 
pect that  the  progress  of  years,  as  such,  will 
change  the  conditions  of  this  ancient  and  deep- 
seated  controversy. 

Surprise  is  often  expressed  that  men  of  Faith 
and  men  of  Science  are  not  yet  reconciled.  It 
is  time,  say  many,  that  the  old  feud  was  healed 
and  good  fellowship  set  up  between  them.  And 
doubtless  it  is  time ; but  on  what  basis  shall 
they  meet  and  exchange  salutations  of  friend- 
ship? We  see  no  common  ground  on  which 
Science  as  Science,  and  Christianity  as  Chris- 
tianity can  come  together.  'Qhere  is  really  no 
more  common  ground  between  them  than  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  And 
by  this  we  mean,  that  truth  as*  an  object  of 
faith  and  truth  as  an  object  of  reason  are  es- 
sentially distinct  things  in  their  relations  to  the 
mind,  nor  can  they  approach  it  ^1  the  same 
way  and  exert  over  it  the  same  kind  of  influ- 
ence. If  they  are  harmonized  it  must  be  as 
superior  and  inferior,  as  divine  and  human, 
each  preserving  its  owm  attributes,  each  abid- 
ing in  its  own  sphere — one  as  sovereign,  the 
other  as  subject.  The  idea  is  preposterous  that 
Christianity  can  remain  the  religion  of  Christ 
and  yet  resign  its  claims  to  a supernatural  ori- 
gin and  character.  But  if  it  is  supernatural, 
it  must  fl^  its  antithesis  in  the  natural  facts 
of  the  human  mind,  and  by  contrast  with  them 
— a contrast  spreading  over  its  entire  surface, 
and  penetrating  its  profound est  depths — main- 
tain and  illustrate  and  enforce  its  dignity  and 
authority  as  God’s  message.  Nor  can  wo  mark 
too  attentively  the  manner  in  which  Christian- 
ity presents  its  miracnlous  aspects  to  man. 
The  senses,  through  which  intellect  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  outer  world,  are  not  overpower- 
ed. No  eye  is  blinded  by  flashing  splendors, 
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no  ear  deafened  by  thunder,  no  one's  daily  path 
thronged  with  exciting  wonders,  no  business 
interrupted,  no  home  less  a home.  The  super- 
natural glides  into  the  world,  and,  without  vio- 
lence or  dismay,  introduces  a new  order  of  Di- 
vine manifestations.  . But  this  restraint  on  an 
energy  that  might  shake  the  earth  or  convulse 
the  universe,  this  stem  limitation  in  the  use  of 
power  that  commanded  infinite  resources,  is  the 
best  conceivable  way  to  present  the  intrinsic 
difference  between  human  reason  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  miracles,  viewed  in  this  light, 
assume  their  true  aspect,  disclose  their  nature 
as  evidences,  and  demonstrate  that  God  is  met- 
ing out  precisely  such  a measure  of  signs  and 
wonders  as  shall  establish  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  healing  of  the  Bick,  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  and  similar  works,  are  miracles  to 
the  senses,  while  the  truths  taught  are  miracles 
to  the  heart ; but  in  each  case,  although  the 
mind  is  differently  approached,  it  is  alike  in- 
structed to  form  an  humble  estimate  of  itselfj 
and  to  prostrate  its  faculties  before  the  august 
majesty  of  Him  who  is  equally  God  of  the 
world  without  and  of  the  world  within.  The 
use  of  miracles  shows  how  far  the  human  spirit 
has  sunk  in  unbelief ; and  at  the  same  time  the 
thoughtful  reserve,  the  careful  avoidance  of  ex- 
cess in  these  tokens  of  the  divine  presence,  also 
evince  that  it  was  needful  to  consult  the  imper- 
fections of  reason,  lest,  indeed,  it  be  ovfcrpower- 
• ed  by  the  signal  demonstrations  of  God’s  awful 
nearness. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  facta  as  they  exist, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  conditions 
of  this  controversy  have  not  virtually  changed. 
We  see  plainly,  as  a matter  of  common  observ- 
ation, that  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  not 
really  augmented  the  force  of  the  “Christian 
Evidences,”  nor  diminished  the  opposition  of 
the  carnal  intellect  to  the  authority  of  Revela- 
tion. We  see  that  expansion  of  mind  is  not 
renewal  of  mind.  The  coarse  earth  is  yet  in 
our  veins,  and  the  pure  atmosphere  of*  a re- 
deemed world  has  not  effected  the  arteri&liza- 
tion  of  our  blood.  Naturalism  and  Supernat- 
uralism are  as  wide  asunder  as  ever ; a miracle 
6tands  precisely  where  it  Always  stood ; men 
still  idolize  the*  sequences  of  Nature,  and  en- 
slave Deity  to  his  own  laws ; and  after  all  the 
beautiful  and  impressive  exemplifications  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence  in  Bridgewater  Treat- 
ises and  kindred  works,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
natural  heart  is  any  closer  to  God.  Raphael 
has  painted  Madonnas  and  Milton  sung  of  Par- 
adise Regained,  and  yet  the  “offense  of  the 
cross’ * has  not  ceased.  Ay,  more,  the  great 
debate  was  never  so  significant  as  now.  Sci- 
ence offers  a more  defiant  front  to  Christianity 
(ban  ever  before.  Philosophy  arrays  conscious- 
ness against  revealed  religion,  and  denies  their 
compatibility.  Statistics  rule  faith  out  of  the 
world.  The  hammer  of  Geology  rings  on  the 
shields  of  Christian  vArriors;  while  the  tele- 
scope of  Astronomy,  searching  the  sky  for  new 
stars,  scorns  to  catch  a ray  from  the  “ Star  of 


Bethlehem.”  History  portrays  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  orphaned  race  doomed  to  struggle  with 
laws  that  have  no  Lawgiver.  A splendid  Cos- 
mos is  reared,  gorgeous  with  suns  that  from 
distant  points  send  their  beams  to  blend  in  one 
magnificent  day,  but  no  spot  is  found  in  all  the 
illumined  and  far-reaching  space  for  the  Throne 
of  Mediation ; no  footstool  on  which  penitence 
may  kneel  and  weep ; no  firmament  embosom- 
ing the  serene  blessedness  of  the  Sabbath ; no 
pavilion  of  glory  in  which  angels  may  hold  their 
festivals  of  joy,  and  to  which  they  may  w elcome 
the  saintly  worth  that  death  had  dismissed  from 
the  sorrow's  of  ear^h. 

But  it  is  not  strange  that  Infidelity  and  *emi- 
In fidelity  should  have  developed  themselves  in 
such  imposing  forms.  It  were  a poor  compli- 
ment to  Christianity  if  its  opponents  W'ere  not 
wiser  than  their  predecessors.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Christianity  the  world  has  ad- 
vanced, and  its  enemips  share  in  the  benefits 
of  this  progress.  The  dqpth  of  the  shadow' 
measures  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  and  hence, 
instead  of  drawing  conclusions  from  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  unfavorable  to  the  position 
of  Christianity,  we  should  view  it  as  a decided 
indication  that  it  is  accomplishing  its  divine 
w'ork.  Nor  should  another  point  be  overlooked. 
^Skepticism  is  taking  a broad  range.  Nothing 
in  its  present  history  is  more  characteristic  of 
its  spirit  than  the  immense  field  it  is  undertak- 
ing to  cover.  But  perchance  this  may  prove 
the  occasion  of  a most  humiliating  defeat.  The 
real  problem  is  not  whether  Christianity  shall 
have  a mere  foothold  on  the  earth ; but  wheth- 
er, as  an  aggressive  and  dominant  power,  it 
shall  have  universal  sway.  Over  this  prpblem 
w’6  have  slumbered.  But  under  the  goads  of 
skepticism  we  have  been  aroused  at  last  to 
I solve  it. 

! Speculation  aside,  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
; troubled  times.  All  around  us  men  are  laps- 
ing from  the  stem  and  profound  form  of  faith 
into  creeds  of  religiousness  more  flattering  to 
human  pride  than  genuine  and  decided  Chris- 
tianity. Skepticism  is  not  now  a mere  outside 
antagonist,  surrounding  the  battlements  of  the 
Church,  and  threatening  with  boastful  words  to 
subvert  its  foundations.  Among  the  professed 
friends  of  Christianity — men  who  claim  to  love 
its  discipleship,  and  who  hope  to  be  saved  through 
the  transforming  agency  of  its  spirit — are  found 
scores  who  speak  of  the  “fiction  of  an  external 
revelation ;”  who  declare  that  the  “ apostles  and 
evangelists  were  equally  inspired  in  their  writ- 
ings and  their  lives,  and  in  both  received  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  a manner  not 
different  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  from  ordi- 
nary Christians;”  who  demand  “ a philologic- 
al rendering”  of  the  Scriptures ; and  who  assert, 
moreover,  that  “ we  neither  have,  nor  can  have, 
any  evidence  of  a Deity  working  miracles,”  in 
so  far  as  that  evidence  is  “in  nature  and  from 
nature  by  science  and  by  reason.  ” Hume  main- 
tained the  impossibility  of  a miracle,  but  de- 
clared, “ Our  holy  religion  is  founded  no f on 
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reason,  but  on  faith we  are  now  told  that  a 
miracle  is  “ accepted  on  religious  grounds,  and 
can  appeal  only  to  the  principle  apd  influence  of 
faith.”  Lord  Herbert,  conspicuous  in  English 
history  Us  the  first  Deistical  writer,  published  “ De 
Veritate”  to  prove  that  man  does  not  need  an 
external  revelation ; and  indeed  the  Deism  of 
England  has  earnestly  advocated  the  doctrine 
that  the  light  of  reason  within  man,  assisted  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  is  altogether  sufficient  as  a rev- 
elation of  the  divine  will.  But  the  accredited 
supporters  of  Christianity  now  inform  us  that 
the  Scriptures  themselves  are  the  product  of  the 
“ devout  reason.”  Rejecting  the  great  truth  on 
which  Revelation  rests — the  only  truth  that  can 
be  a foundation  for  its  infallibility  and  suprema- 
cy— that  it  contains  the  know  ledge  which  God 
1ms  communicated  directly  to  his  servants,  and 
through  them  to  the  world,  they  teach  that  the 
writers  of  Scripture  made  these  discoveries  by 
means  of  their  ow'n  faculties,  guided  by  the 
Spirit  that  all  humble  and  docile  minds  pos- 
sess. According  to  this  theory  man  is  the 
principal,  and  inspiration  the  auxiliary  in  the 
office  of  Revelation.  Obviously  enough  man  is 
hereby  made  a revealer  of  God  to  his  own  mind 
and  to  his  fellow-men,  and  whatever  aid  is  re- 
ceived simply  assists  his  faculties  to  do  their 
work.  The  functional  idea  of  Revelation  is  thu9 
taken  away  from  the  Holy  Ghdst  and  lodged  in 
the  offices  of  the  “devout  reason  ;”  and  conse- 
quently no  one  is  bound  to  reverence  Christ’s 
religion  except  just  so  far  as  it  is  the  “expres- 
sion” of  the  “inward  light”  that  he  enjoys. 

• Put  in  plain  English,  this  makes  the  Bible 
man’s  book.  Admit  all  that  the  rationalistic 
system, predicates  of  the  influence  of  God’s  Spir- 
it, give  man  all  the  advantages  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  but  still  the  degree  of  intelligence 
and  purity  in  the  volume,  if  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  human  intellect,  can  not  vary  the  conditions 
of  the  argument,  or  constitute  it  a divine  vol- 
ume in  any  appreciable  sense.  The  true  idea 
of  Revelation  is  not  in  the  discovery  of  spiritual 
facts  by  the  exercise  of  our  faculties,  no  matter 
what  amount  of  help  is  received  from  .the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  in  a direct,  positive,  and  certain  com- 
munication of  God’s  will  on  his  part  through  the 
medium  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  God’s  act ; j 
it  is  God’s  spoken  self ; and  whatever  office  the 
inspired  apostle  performs,  it  is  strictly  subordin- 
ate to  the  fact  that  God  is  the  sole  Revealer. 
No  theory  of  inspiration  is  complete  *that  con- 
travenes the  idea  of  human  agency  in  the  pro- 
duction ot  the  Holy  Scriptures ; and  we  think 
that  men  may  honestly  differ  as  to  the  precise 
view  to  be  taken  of  the  relation  of  the  human 
element  therein  to  the  supernatural  wisdom  and 
authority  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected. Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  distinct- 
ive claim  of  the  Scriptures  is  plain  enough.  In 
spirit,  in  form,  in  general  scope,  in  minute  de- 
tail, in  every  thing  constituting  the  essence  and 
vital  soul  of  its  writings,  the  Holy  Bible  answers 
to  the  mind  of  God  as  image  to  original.  And 
hehce  we  believe  that  it  is  not  truth,  viewed  ab- 


stractly, that  gives  the  Bible  its  transcendent 
position  among  other  volumes,  but  truth  as  im- 
mediately made  known  by  our  Heavenly  Father 
in  just  such  measure  and  aspect  as  his  infinite 
wisdom  determined.  On  this  foundation  it 
builds  its  sovereign  authority.  On  this  found- 
ation it  bears  witness  to  the  facts  of  our  spirit- 
ual being  in  language  admitting  of  no  appeal, 
and  binds  to  its  doctrines  and  assurances  the 
faith  of  the  world. 

The  logical  result  of  this  theory  of  Rational- 
ism is  that  every  man  is  a self-ordained  judge 
of  the  contents  of  Revelation.  Grant  the  sup- 
position that  the  “inward  light,”  the  “devout 
reason”- discovered  these  truths,  and  the  “in- 
ward light,”  the  “devout  reason”  of  our  age 
may  sit  in  judgment  on  them.  The  ideal  view 
of  this  “reason”  is  that  it  is  absolute;  but  in 
practice  the  ideality  is  sadly  sacrificed.  If  any 
thing  offensive  to  the  spiritual  ideality  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  discerned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; the  Hebrew  or -Christian  ideality  is  re- 
jected. And  thus  it  happens  that  Scripture  is 
never  Scripture  per  &e,  but  becomes  Scripture  by 
agreeing  with  our  “inward  light.”  If  in  any 
sense  we  can  exercise  faith  in  such  a Revela- 
tion, it  is  not  a faith  that  simply  accepts  because 
the  statements  are  contained  in  a volume  sub- 
stantiated by  evidences  ample  and  satisfactory, 
but  because  of  the  harmony  with  our  precon- 
ceived dotions  afTd  native  instincts.  In  oth- 
er words,  we  believe  in  the  Revelation  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  w*e  believe  in  ourselves. 
The  fact  is,  our  own  pleasant  image  is  projected 
upon  the  pages  of  the  book,  and,  in  Coleridge’s 
words  in  the  “Ode  on  Dejection,”  we  might 
say  that  “We  receive  but  what  we  give.”  Now, 
it  is  quite  true  that  Christianity  teaches  the  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  discernment.  But  it  is  no 
such  doctrine  as  this.  The  spiritual  discern- 
ment taught  by  St.  Paul  is  such  a discernment 
as  is  wrought  in  our  hearts  by  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  through  the  operations  of  di- 
vine truth  as  embodied  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 
It  is  not  a doctrine  that  superstition  may  take 
to  itself  as  an  apology  for  its  wild  and  erratic 
ravings ; not  a doctrine  that  under  every  imag- 
inable pretense  any  disordered  brain  may  shel- 
ter itself  behind,  and  vaunt  its  flummery  on  the 
notice  of  men ; not  a doctrine  that  even  good 
men  and  true  may  plead  except  in  connection 
with  those  rigid  qualifications  that  guarantee 
its  safety  and  value.  Men  may  rightfully  speak 
of  intuitions  and  instincts,  but  these  are  not  nec- 
essarily spiritual  discernments,  nor  can  they 
claim  therefor  the  excellence  and  blessedness 
which  God  has  secured  to  this  inward  percep- 
tion, this  comprehensive  realization  of  jhe  in- 
terior meaning  of  his  truth.  The  artist  has  an 
inward  eye  for  the  beautiful ; the  philosophy 
has  an  -inward  eye  for  abstract  truth ; and  in- 
deed, to  most  cultivated  men,  and  always  to 
men  of  genius,  the  outward  eye  that  takes  cog- 
nizance of  material  things  is  very  much  like  a 
telescope  or  microscope,  while  behind  it  and  far 
within  is  the  real  eye  that  sees,  as  Wordsworth 
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says,  “into  the ’heart  of  things.*'  Yet  it  were  a Heaven  for  their  sustenance,  less  provision  for 
oerfect  misnomer  to  call  this  spiritual  discern-  their  growth  ? They  make  a tree  beneath  the 
ment ; for  what  is  shared  by  all  men,  irrespect-  surface.  There  they  are — how  industrious  and 
ive  of  any  special  moral  gifts  and  religious  ex-  faithful  at  their  task ! There  they  are — truth 
perience,  and  is  attributable  to  nature  when  ex-  in  every  fibre,  sealed  all  over  by  a Divine  hand 
isting  under  genial  auspices,  can  not  possibly  to  their  unheeded  work  I They  define  the 
be  referred  to  the  peculiar  facts  of  a Christian  compass  of  the  tree ; the  tree  follows  them  and 
life.  adopts  their  movements.  Downward  and  up- 

Along  with  this  favorite  dogma  of  recent  ward,  tree  above  and  tree  below,  out  in  the  air 
Rationalism «comes  another,  viz.,  the  self-evi-  and  in  through  the  soil,  one  teeming  life  of  ex- 


dencing  power  of  divine  truth.  That  this  pro- 
perty of  the  Gospel  is  acknowledged  in  the 
Bible  and  urged  upon  our  attention  can  not 
be  questioned.  The  dispute  between  Christian 
thinkers  of  the  old-fashioned  school  and  our 
modem  Rationalists  is  not  ns  to  the  existence 
of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  as* to  the  nature  and 
offices  of  the  doctrine.  Rationalism  refuses  to 
regard  miracles  as  supports  of  Christianity,  but 
insists  that  “they  are  at  present  among  the 
main  difficulties  and  hindrances  to  its  accept- 
ance.'! To  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  ar- 
gument drawn  from  miracles,  or  to  reduce  that 
argument  to  the  merest  minimum  of  value,  the 
self-evidencing  power  of  the  Gospel  is  set  forth 
with  great  emphasis.  This  is  a fatal  thrust,  in 
our  opinion,  at  the  heart  of  Christianity.  We 
mean,  of  course,  in  its  logical  bearing ; for  we 
do  not  impugn  the  character  and  motives  of 
these  writers  who  are  now  agitating  the  Church. 
Scripture  unequivocally  asserts  that  this  self- 
evidencing  power  exists,  nor  can  we  conceive 
how  Christianity  can  perfect  its  influence  over 
a human  mind  where  it  is  wanting.  But  let  it 
be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  self- 
evidencing  power  to  interfere  with  the  evidence 
of  miracles,  or  in  any  way  to  abate  their  utility. 
No  fallacy  can  be  greater  than  to  regard  them 
as  rival  forms  of  proof,  or  in  any  degree  as  un- 
friendly. If  the  miracles  are  set  aside  as  worth- 
less, we  should  not  calculate  on  the  other  exert-  * 
ing  much  force.  If  the  miracles  are  deprecia- 
ted, do  not  imagine  that  the  selecter  and  more 
spiritual  evidence  — the  internal  purity  and 
beauty  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity — will  be 
all  the  more  appreciated.  Such  a result  we 
pronounce  impossible.  For  if  the  external  cre- 
. dentials  are  rejected,  or  if  they  are  lightly  es- 
teemed, then  the  measure  of  indifference  to 
them  will  be  the  measure  of  insensibility  to  the 
other  and  higher  class  of  divine  authentica- 
tions. Christianity -has  a system  of  evidences 
as  well  as  a system  of  doctrines ; and  the  unity 
of  the  one  is  os  essential  as  the  unity  of  the 
other. 

Look  at  these  doctrines,  and  you  see  how  in- 
separably they  are  united.  Like  a gigantic 
trunk,  the  truth  of  the  paternal  character  of 
God  in  Christ  rises  from  the  beautiful  compan- 
ionship of  the  dew  upon  the  grass  and  the  smile 
upon  the  flowers,  and  lifts  itself  heavenward. 
Stately  arms  spring  out  from  the  central  shaft, 
and  spread  themselves  far  and  wide.  Lop  off 
branch  or  bough,  touch  a leaf,  and  either  sym- 
metry or  proportion  is  destroyed.  Bu|  is  there 
less  wisdom  seen  in  the  roots,  less  care  of 
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pension,  one  love  of  broadening  growth,  same 
heart  and  same  hope,  how  they  fraternize  as 
of  one  blood  and  one  being  1 Such  are  the 
evidences — roots  that  fasten  the  hold  of  this 
magnificent  tree  on  the  granite  and  the  irou 
beneath,  clasping  this  rock  and  then  that  to 
steady  the  burden  above,  interlacing,  too, 
among  themselves,  and  knitting  in  close  con- 
cord that  they  be  competent  to  withstand  the 
storm  and  outlive  the  centuries. 

If  now  this  system  of  evidences  is  broken,  we 
see  nothing  but  ill  results.  On  logical  grounds 
it  is  quite  apparent  to  us  that  to  impugn  one 
branch  of  these  evidences  is  to  impugn  the 
whole.  To  invalidate  one  is  to  invalidate  all. 

Sever  the  ties  that  bind  them  together,  and  it 
is  as  if  a link  in  a mighty  cable,  holding  a ship 
in  a storm  to  ite  anchorage,  were  parted.  For 
all  these  evidences  are  connected  by  means  of 
one  common  element,  viz.,  the  supernatural. 

And,  therefore,  no  form  of  Rationalism  that 
decries  the  miracles  as  attestations  of  Chris- 
tianity can  consistently  ask  any  thing  for  the 
self-evidencing  power  of  the  Gospel.  Precise- 
ly the  same  difficulty  meets  it,  only  that  it  is 
transferred  from  without  to  within.  For  if  any 
intelligible  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  Christianity,  a$  it  addresses 
itself  directly  to  the  heart  and  stirs  the  con- 
science into  fuller  life,  it  is  this — that  God  ex- 
ercises His  own  omnipotence  through  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  discloses  His  infinite 
goodness  to  the  soul  by  means  of  their  influence. 

But  is  this  less  a wonder — is  this  a glory  less 
divine — than  raising  the  dead?  Christianity 
employs  the  language  of  miracle  whenever  it 
speAs  of  this  inward  work.  It  speaks  of  a 
death  of  the  spirit,  of  a resurrection  to  newness 
of  life ; it  refuses  to  adopt  any  other  terms ; and 
hence,  if  the  supernatural  in  the  form  of  a sus- 
pension of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  is  a 
“ hindrance"  to  revealed  religion,  the  supernat- 
ural in  the  form  of  a spiritual  agency  is  none  the 
less  a “ hindrance." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue,  even  in  ap- 
pearance, the  spiritual  strength  and  fullness  of 
the  self-evidencing  power  of  Christianity.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the 
consummation  of  the  argument  in  behalf  of 
Christ's  religion.  Not  because  we  attach  a 
secondary  interest  to.it,  but  because  we  con- 
sider it  above  all  worth,  are  we  desirous  to  see 
it  placed  on  safe  ground.  In  truth,  it  is  rather 
the  final  and  finished  state  of  the  “Evidences" 
that  are  inherently  different  from  miracles. 
Perhaps  it  were  better  to  contemplate  it  more 
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as  a confirmation  than  a proof ; but,  whichever 
aspect  is  preferred,  it  is  ennobling  to  feel  its 
force,  and  to  rest  on  an  assurance  made  thus 
44  doubly  sure.”  A man  never  feels  the  grand- 
eur of  his  redeemed  being  as  when' the  Gospel 
thus  comes  home  to  his  heart  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  are  stirred  those 
depths  into  which  no  sounding-lino  has  hitherto 
gone.  Then  leap  up  toward  heaven  those  sens- 
ibilities never  before  quickened.  Then  instinct 
gropes  no  more,  but  sees  in  full  vision  its  end 
and  aim.  But  this  is  the  experience  of  ad- 
vanced or  advancing  human  nature  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  eyesight  of 
the  intellect  must  precede  the  eyesight  of  the 
regenerated  soul ; and,  therefore,  the  proofs  of 
miracles,  coming  from  a source  objective  to  the 
mind,  must  be  prior  in  time  to  the  other  and 
more  elevating  evidence.  And,  moreover,  this 
evidence  may  run  through  various  stages.  The 
instincts  of  the  spirit  are  not  developed  all  at 
once,  but  are  gradually  brought  into  conscious- 
ness, and  by  virtue  of  this  law,  which  Nature 
never  fails  to  execute,  the  birth  of  one  power 
follows  the  maturity  of  another  power ; the  off- 
spring of  the  soul  are  cradled  in  successive 
years ; a growth  of  one  season  of  toil  ami  trial 
opens  a fresh  possibility  of  another  kind,  and 
thus,  led  by  the  hand  of  God,  we  enter  upon 
larger  spaces  of  spiritual  life  and  realize  the 
ever-increasing  beatitudes  of  the  sons  of  light. 

We  are  then  not  “miracle-mongers.”  No 
doubt  some  writers  have  laid  an  undue  stress 
on  this  department  of  the 44  Evidences.”  Cham- 
pions of  a cause  sometimes  prize  their  weapons 
more  than  their  cause,  and  in  this  temper  de- 
fenders of  miracles  have  occasionally  given 
miracles  a greater  prominence  than  Christian- 
ity itself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  clear  to 
our  mind  that  if  the  external  proofs  of  Chris- 
tianity are  destroyed,  there  is  no  room  left  for 
any  other  evidence.  Our  effort,  therefore,  has 
been  to  show  that  just  as  a stranger  may  bring 
us  a letter  of  introduction,  which  by  virtue  of 
its  author  admits  him  to  our  fireside  and  do- 
mesticates him  in  our  midst,  and  so  furmshes 
him  an  opportunity  to  disclose  his  peitonal 
merits  and  commend  himself  to  our  sympathy 
and  love,  in  a similar  way  Christianity  presents 
its  miracles,  and  for  their  sake  ask9  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  heart.  Open  those  closed  port- 
als, and  permit  it  to  enter ; another  evidence 
than  the  senses  and  the  logical  understanding 
appreciate  will  follow,  even  the  evidence  that 
faith  is  constituted  to  realize,  and  which  fulfills 
the  last  requisitions  of  a soul  maturing  for  in- 
finite blessedness. 

Here,  then,  are  two  views.  One  is  arrayed 
against  all  interference  on  the  part  of  God  with 
the  uniformity  of  material  nature;  the  other 
asserts  that,  for  his  own  infinite  purposes,  Gjod 
interrupts  this  external  o^der  on  special  occa- 
sions, and  draws  visibly  near  to  men  in  the 
stupendous  acts  of  his  power.  Suppose  now 
we  take  the  lowest  aspect  of  this  subject,  and 
consider  humanity  as  shut  up  within  the  uni- 


verse. It  is  humanity  in  the  presence  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  magnificence.  It  is  humanity  en- 
circled with  mysteries.  It  is  humanity  wim 
senses  and  intellect  and  emotions ; nor  can  any 
thing  restrain  this  ever-escaping  inborn  energy, 
or  drive  it  back  from  contact  with  the  wondrous 
shapes  of  the  material  world.  Its  interest  in 
these  external  forms  is,  as  poets  term  it,  an 
appetite,  and  must  be  fed.  Day  unto  day  must 
uttec  speech,  and  night  unto  night  show  knowl- 
edge. And  now,  which  is  better,  to  have  this 
monotony  unbroken,  or  to  have  God  our  Father 
come  forth  from  behind  His  laws,  and  unfold  in 
front  of  them  the  glory  so  long  hidden?  If 
there  is  any  power  in  uniformity  outside  of 
mechanical  results,  it  certainly  lies  in  the  im- 
pression given  of  the  utility  of  law.  But  is 
there  nothing  within  us  superior  to  a sense  of 
law  ? Can  the  mere  idea  of  law  cultivate  ns  to 
the  full  extent  of  our  being  ? If  the  Lawgiver 
will  reveal  Himself,  surely  we  are  vast  gainers 
by  the  splendor  of  the  manifestation.  Instantly 
and  forever  the  world  is  ennobled  by  the  dis- 
play. It  is  nearer  to  God  in  our  estimate  of 
its  relations,  and  nearer  also  to  ourselves.  No 
longer  a magnificent  corpse,  wearing  the  great 
white  clouds  as  a shroud,  and  the  air  filled  with 
a mournful  requiem,  it  pulsates  with  abounding 
life,  in  which  we  share,  and  by  which  we  are 
made  larger  recipients  of  joy.  Had  we  no 
loftier  realities,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Civiliza- 
tion would  be  grander  things  from  the  fact  that 
God  had  indorsed  the  wonders  of  his  own  uni- 
verse, and  verified  them  to  our  contemplation 
and  love.  The  rivers  would  flow  with  a glad- 
der fullness,  mountains  stand  with  statelier  sum- 
mits, oceans  roll  with  a mightier  impulse,  sea- 
sons move  with  a more  majestic  tread,  skfes 
spread  out  a sublimer  canopy,  because  of  such 
a manifestation.. 

Add  to  this  the  religious  uses  of  snch  an  un- 
veiling of  the  Infinite  Glory.  Take  the  mani- 
festation in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he 
demonstrates  his  sovereignty  over  creation  and 
works  miracles  which  exemplify  his  love  and 
prepare  us  to  listen  to  the  ampler  ministry  of 
his  voice.  We  often  hear  of  the  simplicity  of 
his  teaching;  but  that  simplicity  had  been  an-, 
other  thing  if  he  had  not  .exhibited  his  trans- 
cendent greatness  in  the  form  of  miracles.  We 
often  hear  of  his  parables.  Touching,  tender, 
wise  above  all  wisdom,  sublime  beyond  all  sub- 
limity, are  these  parables ; and  yet,  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  vines  of  the 
hill-side,  the  shepherd  with  his  flock,  and  the 
father  in  his  home,  had  not  been  in  his  hands 
such  expressive  types  of  spiritual  truths,  if  he 
had  not  given  a new  and  diviner  meaning  to  all 
nature  by  setting  theteeal  of  his  authority  bright^ 
ly  and  broadly  upon  its  manifold  objects.  The 
wonderful  worker  and  the  wonderful  teacher  are 
blended  in  him ; each  sustains  and  honors  the 
other : and  hence,  if  you  darken  the  glory  of  the 
one,  you  darken  the  glory  of  the  other.  Get  a 
closer  vjpw  of  this  union,  and  you  see  that  his 
works  give  tone  to  his  words.  The  same  Ian- 
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guage  indeed  is  spoken  by  both — the  language 
of  infinite  power  and  of  infinite  love — and  there- 
fore when  we  pass  from  word  to  work,  or  from 
work  to  word,  the  same  lofty  elevation  of  mind 
is  maintained ; no  break  is  felt,  no  shock  re- 
ceived ; but  in  the  ministry  of  power  and  in  the 
ministry  of  instruction  God  reveals  Himself  for 
adoration  and  obedience. 

But  we  must  have  an  atmosphere  through 
which  to  see  this  greater  than  sunlike  splendor. 
Because  of  dust  obstructing  the  passage  of  the 
beams,  only  the  red  ray  m#y  reach  our  eye,  or 
overspreading  clouds  may  hide  the  magnificent 
orb  and  leave  only  a faint  light  to  illuminate 
the  scene.  Time  and  circumstances  can  not 
add  an  iota  to  the  weight  of  4 ( Christian  Evi- 
dences and  yet  time  and  circumstances,  as  tfrey 
operate  thibugh  specific  modes  of  culture  and 
habits  of  thought,  may  powerfully  affect  our  ap- 
preciation of  this  argument.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  certainly  an  indefinite  expression  when 
used  in  connection  with  Christianity,  and  in  one 
sense  they©  can  be  no  such  thing  as  respects 
those  eternal  facts  with  which  our  spiritual  na- 
ture deals.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  may  mod- 
ify this  controversy.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  times  have  im- 
pressed themselves  on  men’s  minds  in  their  re- 
lations to  Christianity.  Positive  disbelief  is 
always  the  same  thing ; but  semi-infidelity,  as 
manifested  in  the  recent  forms  of  Rationalism, 
has  reflected  both  the  animus  and  the  humors 
of  the  current  day.  Advanced  thinkers  are  now 
full.of  morbid  individuality ; their  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  clamorous  for  a large  share  of 
their  attention ; objective  truths  are  viewed  as 
secondary ; and  hence  the  idealities  of  the  pri- 
vate imagination  are  every  where  ambitious  of 
ascendency.  Yielding  to  this  false  habit,  men 
seek  to  understand  Christianity  from  the  stand- 
point of  subjectiveness,  forgetting  that  this  re- 
ligion, as  a divine  revelation,  must  be  objective 
before  it  can  be  subjective.  Men  must  obey 
Christianity  if  they  would  acquire  the  inward 
organs  by  which  its  spiritual  truthfulness  and 
complete  adaptations  are  apprehended ; nor  will 
God  permit  any  one  to  see  the  heavenly  lustre 
of  its  doctrines  by  any  process  of  intellect  that 
antedates  a direct  and  thorough-going  experi- 
ence. A man  is  competent  by  mere  force  of 
logic,  by  a candid  examination  of  the  outward 
proofs  of  Christianity,  to  settle  the  question  as 
to  its  divine  origin.  By  no  such  methods,  how- 
ever, can  he  attain  that  assurance  which  God 
gives  to  those  who  submit  their  hearts  to  its 
control,  and  find  in  hours  of  trial,  amidst  toil 
and  tribulation,  amidst  sickness  and  sorrow,  as 
the  strife  of  life  goes  on  and  the  instincts  of  the 
soul  spring  into  activity,  that  Christianity  is  an 
infinite  blessedness  issuing  out  of  the  heart  of 
Christ. 

It  will  not  answer  for  vain  men  to  babble 
about  Inspiration.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  con- 
found the  distinction  between  Divine  Influence 
and  Inspiration,  and  to  advocate  the  absurd 
idea  that  the  difference  between  Jeremy  Tay- 


lor’s or  Robert  Hall’s  sermons  and  the  Scrip- 
tures is  simply  a difference  of  degrees  in  spirit- 
ual illumination.  The  last  fatal  step  is  soon 
taken,  and  the  Lord  Jesus*  Christ  is  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  sages  and  seers.  Excess- 
ive and  unreasonable  claims  in  behalf  of  human 
nature  degrade  it  as  effectually  as  to  ignore  al- 
together its  dignity,  and  consign  it  to  the  tyranny 
of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Milton  and  Swe- 
denborg were  groat  men,  but  not  great  enough 
to  be  our  guides  to  Heaven.  Inspired  teachers 
must  stand  apart  from  the  world,  must  be  known 
by  no  earthly  badge,  mest  wear  the  insignia  of 
Heaven,  or  they  are  no  authoritative  exponents 
of  God’s  will.  Our  humanity  requires  that  such 
inspired  teachers  should  be  men  Hie  ourselves ; 
our  spiritual  humanity  demands  that  they  should 
be  God’s  immediate  representatives,  sent  from 
His  throne  and  commissioned  to  announce  His 
message?  Nothing  less  can  content  us.  No- 
thing less  can  satisfy  the  deep  cravings  of  the 
soul.  The  sense  of  manhood  within  us  will  not 
respond  to  the  grand  manhood  in  these  inspired 
servants  of  God,  if  we  abate  their  claims  and 
make  them  one  with  ourselves.  And  hence 
the  dreary  intellect  of  those  who,  gifted  with 
talents  and  genius,  are  counterfeiting  the  sub- 
lime instincts  of  our  nature,  and,  under  cover  of 
reverence  for  humanity,  are  dethroning  Christ. 
One  of  the  saddest  spectacles  of  this  age  is  to 
see  such  men  as  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Parker, 
Newman,  worshiping  the  idol  of  the  human  in- 
tellect ; and  most  painful,  too,  is  it  to  behold 
some  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  indulg- 
ing in  speculations  that  may  lead  them  into 
their  company.  But  when  this  new  Babel,  with 
its  confusion  of  tongues,  has  passed  away  the 
one  voice  that  has  broken  the  silence  of  the 
ages  will  speak  as  heretofore  the  restored  lan- 
guage of  humanity,  as  that  humanity  is  found  in 
the  Ever-Blessed  Son  of  God. 


COURTSHIPS  COMBINED. 

NOBODY  in  Winkleton  supposed  that  Miss 
Annie  Barber  would  ever  marry.  She  had 
settled  into  a confirmed  old  maidenhood ; from 
the  time  when  she  had  first  brushed  her  hair 
over  her  ears  and  donned  gray  bonnets,  which 
she  afterward  persistently  favored,  no  one  had 
had  any  hopes  of  her.  44  She  was  so  exactly  after 
the  pattern  of  maiden  ladies,  so  quiet,  apparent- 
ly so  happy  to  put  herself  into  unnoticed  cor- 
ners, so — ” Here  the  gossips  would  pause,  act- 
ually in  want  of  expressive  words ; as  a natu- 
ralist would  wonder  to  find  an  animal  of  a 
certain  genus  utterly  unlike  its  fellows,  so  they 
wondered  at  Miss  Annie,  careless  of  marriage 
prospects. 

The  two  extremes  of  beauty  and  ugliness  one 
knows  well  enough  how  to  dispose  of  in  matri- 
monial prevision ; but  these  people,  so  perfectly 
as  they  should  be,  so  proper  and  precise,  so 
wanting  in  distinctive  features — dear  me,  what 
trials  they  are  to  their  interested  friends! 
When  Miss  Anni*  was  twenty-five  people  had 
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said : 44  Superior  young  woman,  cultivated,  re- 
fined, high  moral  character,  but — ” An  untrans- 
latable “but;”  now  she  was  thirty  they  said 
she  was  every  thfhg  she  should  be,  and  shook 
their  distrustful  heads,  probably  thinking  she 
would  be  always  Miss  Annie  Barber. 

She  had  a quiet  face — rather  too  pale — grave 
manners,  grave  ways  of  dress ; and  when  her 
mother  died,  leaving  her  alone,  these  sober 
fashions  became  more  sober ; when  she  took  a 
little  niece  eight  years  old  into  her  house,  to 
relieve  its  loneliness,  the  rare  smile  which  light- 
ed her  face  sometimes* came  more  frequently, 
perhaps;  her  voice  was  more  lively  in  its  tones;  j 
but  her  life  was  as  quiet  and  retired  as  ever. 
The  gossips%iad  given  her  up  : she  was  an  ob- 
stinate young  woman,  neglectful  of  the  duties 
of  young  women ; she  would  give  them  nothing 
to  talk  about. 

Perhaps  they  were  the  more  willing4o  do  this 
because,  just  abbut  the  time  Miss  Annie  had  re- 
duced them  to  despair,  there  came  toWinkleton 
a new  minister.  No  one  will  deny  that  a new, 
unmarried  minister  is  a godsend  in  a country 
town  ; a godsend  in  a double  sense.  He  attract- 
ed the  birds  of  prey  at  once  from  lesser  feasts. 
From  the  Sunday  when  he  first  preached  before 
the  society  as  a candidate  to  the  Sunday  of  his 
installation  they  talked  about  him  mildly,  pre- 
paratorily ; but  when  he  was  fairly  established  in 
the  white  mansion  on  West  Street,  the  abode  of 
pastors  from  time  immemorial,  when  his  name, 
44  David  Winter,”  was  on  the  door-plate,  and  his 
family  portraits  rendered  the  parlor  and  study 
populous,  then  the  watchers  over  Winkleton’s 
prosperity  gave  their  tongues  full  license. 

“So  lonely  for  him ! What  a pity  the  poor 
man  hadn’t  a wife  to  make  his  home  pleasant! 
Such  a Christian  man ! He  would  make  a wife 
so  happy!  Xei7  good-looking,  too— though 
beauty  wasn’t  required  in  a minister ! Decid- 
edly a good  catch ! ” 

Three  weeks  this  style  of  remark  was  preva- 
lent ; then.the  unconscious  Mr.  Winter  inflicted 
a great  blow  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  female 
portion  of  Winkleton  by  bringing  his  mother  to 
preside  over  his  household.  He  shouldn’t  have 
had  a mother,  of  course;  she  ought  to  have 
been  a thing  of  the  past — necessary  once,  but 
no  longer  needful;  indeed,  very  much  in  the 
way.  He  also  introduced  into  his  family  his 
nephew,  a namesake  and  a youth  of  ten.  This 
addition  was  labeled — “ Harmless,  and  possibly 
advantageous.” 

The  new-comers  settled  very  quietly  into  the 
ways  of  Winkleton ; the  minister  took  up  his 
duties  very  readily  ; Mrs.  Winter  became  a sort 
of  Sister  of  Charity  to  the  poor  and  a kind  host- 
ess to  her  incipient  enemies ; and  little  Davy  was 
sent  to  school,  where  he  instantly  became  all- 
powerful  with  teachers  and  scholars.  He  was 
a handsome  boy,  with  his  uncle’s  black  eyes 
and  hair,  but  with  a rounder  face  and  fresh  col- 
or. On  the  Sunday  following  his  arrival  he 
came  into  church  magnificent  in  44  scarlet  tie 
and  suit  of  gray.”  He  conducted  that  morn- 


ing in  rather  an  original  manner : following  the 
stately  Mrs.  Winter,  he  entered  the  ministerial 
pew,  which  was  directly  in  front  of  that  occu- 
pied by  Miss  Barber  and  the  little  Annie ; the 
latter  was  sitting  beside  her  aunt  demurely,  her 
fair  curls  drooping  across  her  face ; she  seemed 
at  once  to  attract  Davy’s  whole  attention. 

Miss  Barber,  lifting  her  eyes  presently,  saw 
the  little  stranger  half-turned  and  regarding 
Annie  with  a pair  of  very  wide-open,  bright 
eyes ; while  her  small  niece  had  put  up  a fan 
bashfully,  and  was^eeping  around  it  at  her  ad- 
mirer. She  touched  Annie’s  arm  and  showed 
her  the  hymn ; but  Davy,  having  found  the 
place  in  his  own  book,  got  up,  and,  advancing 
in  front  of  Annie,  presented  it  to  her  with  a 
pompous  flourish  which  caused  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  of  pews  behind. 

Miss  Barber  could  not  help  smiling,  but  shook 
her  head  slightly  at  the  young  chevalier.  How- 
ever, Mrs.  Winter  had  not  turned  her  head,  ana 
the  minister  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  own 
thoughts  and  words  to  heed  his  doings  ; so  M&6* 
ter  Davy  leaned  his  head  sidewise  on  his  hand, 
and  amused  himself  by  casting  continual  ador- 
ing glances  at  the  small  lady  back  of  him. 

Seeing  them  quiet,  Miss  Barber  turned  her 
attention  to  the  sermon,  though  not  unmindful 
of  the  stifled  titters  of  the  young  girls  around. 
Matters  progressed.  At  the  second  hymn  Davy 
offered  another  book,  and  when  the  final  an- 
them at  the  close  of  the  service  came,  though 
he  had  only  one  volume  left,  besides  the  one  his 
grandmother  held,  he  gallantly  and  unhesitat- 
ingly deprived  himself  of  that.  He  was  permit- 
ted to  follow  his  new  attraction  as  far  as  the 
church  steps,  where,  unfortunately,  their  ways 
separated. 

Annie  had  received  these  acts  of  devotion 
with  such  marked  favor  that  her  aunt  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  her  on  the  way  Home. 

44  You  shouldn’t  notice  little  boys  in  church, 
Annie,”  she  said  ; “it  isn’t  proper.” 

Annie  blushed  and  huqg  her  head. 

“.He  kept  looking  at  me!”  she  answered. 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Barber,  “but he  oughtn’t. 
You  shouldn’t  have  looked  back.” 

44 1 guess  he  thought  I was  pretty,”  said  An- 
nie, ingenuously — “ he  is.” 

“Oh  fie,  fie!”  the  aunt  exclaimed;  44  it’s 
very  silly  in  little  girls  to  think  they  are  pretty. 
Never  say  that  again,  Annie.” 

The  small  piece  of  vaqity  at  her  side  tossed 
her  head  at  this,  but  could  find  no  answer,  and 
her  aunt  privately  reflected  on  the  doctrine  of 
inherent  depravity. 

At  the  Sunday-school  that  afternoon  our  lit- 
tle friends  met  again,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  in  different  classes.  Davy,  however,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  making  his  tiny  sweet-heart 
a most  magnificent  bow,  which  caused  her  to 
be  the  envy  of  her  companions  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Annie’s  added  dignity  and  stateli- 
ness at  supper  amazed  Miss  Barber  much,  and 
she  was  greatly  amused,  about  sunset,  to  see 
Davy  promenade  past  the  house  once  and  again. 
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watching  the  windows,  and  to  hear  Annie’s  em- 
phatic declaration,  that  “he  was  a great  deal 
nicer  tfian  the  Winkleton  boys.” 

The  course  of  tirue  love  never  did  run  smooth. 
Davy  and  Annie  were  sent  to  different  schools. 
This  was  a sore  affliction ; the  alleviation  was, 
they  always  met  in  coming  and  going;  and 
Davy,  who  did  not  know  the  name  of  bashful- 
ness, put  himself  on  a familiar  footing  imme- 
diately. 

“ May  I walk  down  to  your  school  with  you  ?” 
he  asked,  pausing  before  Annie,  on  his  way  down 
the  sunny  street. 

“Yes,”  said  Annie,  “if  you  want, to.” 

“ Have  you  lived  in  Winkleton  ever  so  long?” 
inquired  Davy,  dashing  into  conversation  with 
great  readiness. 

“ Only  since  auntie  brought  me.” 

“ It’s  real  pleasant ; but  I don’t  like  it  because 
there  ain’t  a fish-pond  back  of  our  house. * I 
* like  'em  because  I can  skate  winters  and  fish 
summers.  Have  you  got  one  ?” 

“No.” 

“I  want  to  carry  your  books,”  said  Davy. 
“ I’ll  always  carry  ’em  if  you’ll  let  me.  Folks  ’ll 
think  I know  lots  if  I have  a pile  of  books.” 

“Don’t  you?”  Annie  ventured  to  mky  re- 
garding him  veneradngly. 

“ Why  yes,”  Davy  answered,  with  an  air  of 
superiority,  “ I guess  I know  as  much  as  most 
boys.  Uncle  says  I’d  oughter  study ; but  I ain’t 
ever  going  to  preach  sermons  the  way  he  does.” 

Annie  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  possibilities 
of  Davy’s  future  life,  and  the  latter  presently 
dismissed’  sterner  thoughts,  to  remark,  appre- 
ciatively : 

“You’ve  got  real  pretty  curls.” 

The  infant  coquette  blushed  and  bridled. 

“ I wish  you’d  give  me  a piece  of  one.” 

“I  can’t,  'cause  it  would  make  it  short.” 

44  There’s  lots  that  don’t  show,”  remonstrated 
the  suppliuit.  “If  you’ll  only  give  me  a little 
bit  piece,  rll  put  it  in  a glass  box  and  keep  it 
always.” 

In  view  of  immortality,  Annie’s  heart  was 
softened.  She  promised  to  “cut  off  a piece 
to-morrow,  if  anntie ’d  let  her.” 

“ Td  give  you  some  of  mine,”  said  Davy,  pull- 
ing his  ringlets  ruefully;  “but  they’re  so  awful 
stiff.  They  stand-right  up  straight  when  they’re 
cutoff.”  . -r  *-  • 

Arrived  in  front  of  the  school-house,  the  bell 
and  clock  both  warned  Davy  of  the  hour.  In  a 
moment  more  he  was  rushing  down  Elm  Street 
with  the  fieetness  of  the  wind ; he,  however,  lost 
no  time  in  committing  his  sentiments  to  paper, 
t That  evening,  when  Miss  Barber  was  mending 
Annie’s  dress,  a three-pomered  note  fell  from 
the  pocket.  The  hieroglyphics  were  mystical, 
and  Miss  Annie’s  brown  eyes  grew  wide  with 
wonder  when  she  finally  deciphered  them. 

“ i think  you  are  the  nicest  guri  i ewer  saw  Unkel 
Is  gon  to  have  a partty  tommorror  you  be  sure  to 
come. 

“ P.  S.-4  hav  got  yure  kirl  i put  in  a peace  of  ml 
haire.  Yures  firewer.  Dated  Winter." 


“It’s  the  house-warming,”  said  Miss  Barber 
to  herself,  when  sbe  had  done  laughing.  “ The 
ridiculous  child!  Now  I suppose  Annie  will 
think  she  must  go.” 

This  letter  also  accounted  for  the  appearance 
of  Annie’s  hair,  which  was  in  a fearfully  ragged 
condition,  because  she  had  preferred  not  to 
consult  her  aunt,  and  had  been  her  own  hair- 
cutter.  Miss  Barber,  however,  said  nothing, 
for  she  had  learned  long  since  that  the  doings 
jjf  children  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  re- 
main a wonder  and  an  enigma  to  their  elders 
and  inferiors. 

All  Winkleton  ^rent  to  the  house-warming — 
to  the  victimizing,  rather ; for  if  a minister  is 
not  a victim  on  suoh  an  occasion,  who  ever 
was  ? The  parsonage  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  parish  entered  and  took  possession  for 
the  time  being.  Every  body  was  there.  Lit- 
tle Annie  was  there  in  white  muslin  and  blue 
ribbons ; her  aunt  in  gray  silk,  with  modest 
brown  braids.  Mr.  Winter  found  himself 
watching  this  last,  and  actually  thinking  her 
prettier  than  most  of  the  young  girls  present ; 
but  perhaps  this  was  because  he  was  somewhat 
timid,  and  not  at  his  ease  with  young  girls; 
besides,  he  had  no  leisure  for  making  compar- 
isons; he  belonged  to  the  crowd,  and  if  ever 
there  came  a moment  of  calm,  came  with  it 
those  indefatigable  spinsters — Mr.  Winter’s  es- 
pecial aversion.  The  rooms  were  full  of  them ; 
they  were  all  alike.  Mr.  Winter  was  a Chris- 
tian man,  “ but  really,  spinsters — ” 

One  told  him  how  much  he  resembled  his 
father’s  picture,  only  his  father's  eyes  were  blue ; 
adding,  softly, 

“Dark  eyes  are  so  expressive!” 

Another  remarked  upon  the  eloquence  of 
his  Sunday’s  discourse,  and  assured  him  of  her 
peculiar  sympathy  with  his  views.  “They 
were  kindred  spirits,  she  was  sure !” 

A third  was  certain  he  needed  a companion 
to  cheer  him  after  severe  study. 

Mr.  Winter  groaned  internally  and  fled  be- 
fore them ; but  this  was  not  all.  The  oldest 
inhabitant  gave  him  the  history  of  Winkleton ; 
unwearied  matrons  talked  endless  lengths  of 
time  about  their  promising  families;  farmers 
descanted  upon  agriculture,  business  men  upon 
the  times ; and  old  ladies  were  troublesomcly 
interested  in  his  “ family  folks.” 

The  end  of  all  this  was  that  Mr.  Winter 
got  thoroughly  wearied  out  and  nervous,  while 
his  nephew,  David,  was  enjoying  the  utmost  fe- 
licity in  the  distant  corner  where  Annie  and  he 
were  having  “a  nice,  long  talk.” 

Immediately  on  Miss  Barber’s  first  entrance 
into  the  parlors  Davy  had  assured  her  that 
“ the  splendidest  game  of  roll-the-platter  was 
going  on  in  the  corner  of  the  next  room. 
Please  conldn’t  Annie  go  ?” 

Good-natured  Miss  Barber  assented,  and  the 
scarlet  knight  and  the  lady  in  bine  disappeared 
as  if  by  enchantment. 

I said  scarlet  knight,  but  I was  wrong  ; that 
evening  saw  Davy  made  Annie’s  loyal  defend- 
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er,  and  the  privilege  of  wearing  blue  forever 
accorded  him  ; the  scarlet  was  thenceforth  dis- 
carded ; they  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  become  “just  like  en- 
gaged people,  you  know.” 

The  preliminaries  were  not  precisely  the  usu- 
al ones. 

44  I think  yon  are  real  nice,”  Davy  declared, 
emphatically. 

44  So  l think  you  are,”  responded  Annie. 

“I  guess  we  shall  always  keep  on  thinkitg 
so,”  said  Davy.  “Well  get  married  by-and- 
by.” 

“No,”  Annie  said;  “we’ve  got  to  be  en- 
gaged a long  time  first.  ” 

“Well,”  said  Davy,  “when  we  get  through 
being  engaged,  we’ll  get  a house  just  like  this 
one ; and  well  have  a splendid  wedding.  Do 
you  believe  I’d  look  well  in  a white  waistcoat  ?” 

Miss  Barber  called  Annie  to  go  home  before 
she  had  time  to  answer  this  difficult  question ; 
and  Davy  arose,  clothed  in  his  new  dignity,  to 
see  the  ladies  home.  Nothing  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  forego  this  satisfaction  but  the  ex- 
press command  of  his  grandmother,  who  dis- 
covered him  hastily  throwing  on  his  coat  in  the 
vestibule. 

-“  Where  are  you  going?”  she  inquired,  sur- 
prised. 

“ To  see  some  ladies  home,”  grandly. 

“What ladies?”  ' - 

UThe  two  Miss  Barbers,”  answered  Davy, 
not  yet  enlightened  in  grammatical  rules. 

The  elder  Miss  Barber,  coming  down  the 
stairs,  heard  this  dialogue,  and  cast  an  amused 
and  significant  glance  toward  Mrs.  Winter. 

“Davy,”  she  said,  “Annie  and  I are  very 
brave.  We  should  think  it  quite  a disgrace  to 
have  a protector.” 

“Why,”  said  the  small  hero,  “you  might 
meet  some  one ; a dog  or  something.  I’ve  got 
a stick.” 

“ I hardly  think  yon  would  be  useful  in  an 
emergency,”  said  his  grandmother.  “Take 
your  coat  Off,  Davy.” 

Davy  hesitated,  and  glanced  at  Miss  Barber 
junior  lurking  behind  her  aunt.  He  dared  not 
remonstrate,  however,  but  followed  the  latter  to 
the  door. 

“'Women  are  always  afraid ! ” he  exclaimed ; 
“ they  don’t  think  any  body  can  do  any  thing. 
You  know  I ain’t  afraid ; I’d  go  from  here  to 
Jifppa  just  as  soon  as  not;  but  you  know  it 
won’t  do  to  make  a fuss,  with  all  the  people 
here ; and  she  don’t  know  we’ye  engaged.  ” 

Davy  therefore  left  her  at  the  gate,  with  as- 
surances of  everlasting  affection.  < 

“We  will  both  thank  you  just  as  much,” 
Miss  Barber  said.  “Good-by,  Davy,”  and 
they  went  away  in  the  moonlight. 

The  early  spring  sunshine  had  reached  the 
south  windows  on  the  following  morning,  and 
was  falling  in  golden  bars  across  the  snowy 
cloth,  before  the  Winter  family  assembled  for  a 
late  breakfast.  Davy,  glancing  apprehensively 
at  the  clock,  had  hurried  through  his  meal  and 


departed.  Before  his  uncle  had  taken  the  first 
leisurely  sip  of  coffee. 

Mrs.  Winter  was  in  a state  of  wear^  relief; 
the  trouble  was  over*  but  the  effect  of  the  fa- 
tigue remained.  Mr.  Winter  was  in  one  of  his 
blue  moods ; in  which  he  felt  that  his  dressing- 
gown  was  his  greatest  comfort,  and  his  study  his 
only  refuge ; in  which  he  looked  (as  Davy  told 
his  grandmother  in  confidence)  “as  if  he  had 
lost  his  jack-knife  and  warn’t  going  to  have  any 
dinner.  ” 

“Well,  David,1’  remarked  Mrs.  Winter,  4Mbe 
affair  passed  oft*  very  well.”  - * 

“ I’m  glad  it’s  over,”  Mr.  Winter  said,  draw- 
ing a long  breath  of  relief.  4 4 Winkleton  people 
are  very  pleasant,  about  on  a level  with  the 
people  of  most  country  towns ; but  crowds  are 
tiresome — very.” 

“ Oh,  I admire  the  people !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Winter,  enthusiastically.  “ They  are  so  hon- 
est and  simple*!  Such  jewels  of  old  ladies,  * 
that  mako  one  feel  as  if  one  were  a girj  again 
beside  one’s  grandmother ! Such  whole-souled, 
inartificial  men  and  women ! and  I might  say, 
such  jewels  of  young  ladies,  too.  David,*  you 
must  take  care  of  yourself.” 

Notwhis  mother  was  the  only  wdman  to  whom 
Mr.  Winter  could  talk  without  embarrassment ; 
she  understood  him.  With  young  ladies  he 
was  rather  confused  and  helpless;  with  matrons 
resigned  and  overshadowed  by*  the  cloud  of 
their  garrulity ; while  with  spinsters  he  devel- 
oped a certain  recklessness,  w hich  obscured  his 
natural  kindness  of  heart.  Hitherto  he  had 
liad  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  sentiments 
to  his  mother ; but  now,  instead  of  manifesting 
his  usual  disdain  at  hints  that  looked  marriage- 
ward,  he  colored,  and  remembering  that  he  had 
thought  a certain  young  lady  in  gray  silk  a 
jewel,  only  said : 

“ To  tell  the  truth,  I always  find  myself 
pretty  much  at  the  disposal  of  Winkle- 
tonians.  am  monopolized  by  people  I am 
not  interested  in.  I haven’t  a voice  in  the 
matter  myself.” 

“What  were  yon  doing  when  I beckoned 
yon  to  see  Mr.  Walter  ?” 

“Talking  with  the  Misses  Fenn.”  1-  * 

The  tone  said  more  than  the  words.  Mrs. 
Winter  laughed. 

“Old  maids  are  useful  meunbess  of  society, 
David ; though  I remember  I wae  surprised  to 
hear  Mrs.  Conyers  say  there  were  twenty  here 
lust  night.  She  counted  them  forme.  I won- 
der if  I could  enumerate  them.” 

“Don’t  try,”  said  her  son.  “The  4 far-away 
remembrance’  is  quite  sufficient  for  me.”  < 

“Some  of  them  weren’t  so  bad : Miss  Mary 
Ross  and  Miss  Talbot  were  very  pleasing.  Miss 
Cecilia  Jennings — ” 

“ What — the  woman  with  the  curls  ?” 

“Yes.” 

44 1 verily  thought,”  said  Mr.  Winter,  indig- 
nantly, “that  woman  would  have  proposed  to 
marry  me  before  the  evening  was  through.” 

4 4 Oh,  fie!  fie!  Don’t  be  disrespectful  to  a 
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lady ! There  are  Miss  Jane  Richards  and  Miss 
Annie  Barber.” 

The  minister  looked  np  hastily. 

“The  last  two  are  hardly  .advanced  enough 
to  be  included  in  your  list.” 

How  he  congratulated  hinfeelf  because  he 
had  said  “two.” 

“Aged  thirty,”  his  mother  said,  “both  of 
them,  though  Miss  Barber  doesn’t  look  it.  Thir- 
ty is  the  ‘second  corner,’  David,  you  know.” 

Mr.  Winter,  like  a wise  man,  did  not  attempt 
to  discuss  these  nice  points  with  a lady.  He 
pushed  away  his  plate,  and  took  up  the  morning 
paper.  “We  will  leave  Winkleton  people,  and 
talk  about  the  news,”  he  said.* 

Juvenile  loves  progress  rapidly.  Davy  and 
Annie  existed  for  a week  on  their  morning  and 
evening  walks,  and  the  tokens  of  love  everlast- 
ing which  they  conveyed  to  each  other,  somte- 
times  in  the  shape  of  candies,  sometimes  in  less 
perishable  articles ; but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
their  passion  had  waxed  stronger,  and  required 
to  be  more  recognized.  Th^efore  Davy  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  at  the 
Barber  mansion. 

Alas!  Miss  Barber,  filling  her  position  as 
“cruel  relation,”  vetoed  this  at  once.  Annie 
must  sew  Saturday. 

This  was  doleful.  The  disconsolate  pair 
whose  righls  were  thus  passed  over  felt  that 
they  shonldl  resist  their  oppressors.  Miss* An- 
nie’s refusal  led  to  the  concocting  of  a dire  plot. 

“TN^at  do  you  do  Sunday  afternoons  ?”  in- 
quired Annie. 

“ Oh,  uncle  and  I always  go  walking,  ’cause 
his  head  aches.  Mine  would,  if  T talked  so  long 
as  he  does.” 

“So  auntie  and  I do.”  » 

“Ain’t  that  jolly?”  cried  Davy. 
well  go  to  the  same  place ! Make  Miss  Bartori] 
go  down  to  Black  Pond,  and  I’ll  bring*  uncle 
along.  We  sha’it’t  mind  them,  yon  know !” 

The  “ them1'  was  uttered  with-  the  supreme 
disdain  with  which  eight  years  are  wont  to  re- 
gard thirty. 

Sunday  was  a fine,  warm  April  day.  The 
elements  at  least  favored  the  yfeong  people. 
The  deceptive  little  Annie,  furthevag  her  own 
designs,  and  doubtless  the  designs  oMate,  led 
her  unsuspecting  and  meditative  aunt  whither 
she  wished  herself  to  go.  *'  ■ 

Miss  Barber  was  a little  sad  that  afternoon. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking  how  little  change  the 
springs  brought  her ; how  her  life  kept  going 
on  in  one  old  round  ; perhaps  she  thought  how 
the  Aprils  and  Novembers  ^vould  be  coming 
and  £oing,  coming  and  going,  while  she  grew 
old  in  this  weary  Winkleton  ; while  the  chil- 
dren grew  up  around  her  and  married,  and  the 
aged  died  ; while  the  hours,  the  days,  and  %the 
lives  wore  themselves  out,  and  her  own  life  grew 
feebler  and  feebler,  until  finally,  worn  out  too, 
6he  would  bfe  laid  away  in  yonder  burial-hill, 
that  had  waited  for  her  so  long,  under  the  grass 
or  the  snow. 

I am  speaking  here  without  authority ; she 


may  have  been  thinking  about  the  fitting  of 
Annie’s  summer  dresses,  or  trying  to  recall  the 
precise  shape  and  shade  of  Mrs.  Deacon  Griggs’s 
new  bonnet.  All  is  conjecture. 

She  had  sat  down  on  the  rocks'at  the  edge 
of  the  pond  still  wrapped  in  reverie,  and  was 
looking  out  idly  over  the  water;  Annie  was 
rapidly  soiling  her  little  white  gloves,  collecting 
pebbles,  when  a small  figure  dashed  round  the 
clump  of  trees  that  hid  them  from  the  road,  and 
Davy  s triumphant  voice  exclaimed, 

“ Here  you  are!” 

Miss  Barber  started  hastily,  and  looked  up. 
There  was  Mr.  Winter  jnst  beyond  the  trees, 
looking  very  embarrassed,  having  been  betray- 
ed into  this  unlooked-for  trap,  and  there  was 
the  jubilant  Davy  capering  around  him. 

“I thought  you  knew  each  other,”  continued 
the  small  master  of  ceremonies,  surprised  at 
the  momentary  hesitation  of  his  elders.  “It’s 
Miss  Barber,  uncle,  and  this  is  Miss  Barber.  ” 

“Do  excuse  me!”  said  Miss  Barber  senior, 
regaining  her  senses.  u I was  so  lost  in  thought  ‘ 

I forgot  where  I was.” 

“ No,  no,”  protested  Mr.  Winter,  “/ought 
to  beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  I am  sure.  I 
didn’t—” 

“Uncle!”  cried  the  alarmed  Davy,  seeing 
him  make  a movement  as  if  to  go,  “ wait,  won’t 
you?  We’re  going  to  look  at  some  shiners 
round  the  point.  You  wait!”  Thus  fairly 
cornered,  Mr.  Winter  approached  the  rocks. 

“ You  see,”  he  said,  “ I have  to  mind  Davy. 
May  I beg  a seat  till  he  comes  back,  and  make 
myself  disagreeahfe  by  talking  when  the  day* 
favors  dreaming  ?” 

“You  can  take  one,”  said  Miss  Barber; 
“and  as  for  dreaming,  why,  I always  have 
plenty  of  time  to  think.” 

> ” ^That’s  an  uncommon  privilege.  You  know 

tonne 

“ * So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do ; 

So  little  done,  such  things  to  be,’  etc.” 

“ Oh,  I adroit  all  that,”  replied  Miss  Barber; 

“ but  work  doesn’t  always  banish  thought ; and 
Winkleton  is  sleepy.  Haven’t  you  felt  the  pe- 
culiar, drowsy  atmosphere  of  the  place  ?” 

“Like  the  haze  over  this  water?”  said  the 
minister,  laughing.  ‘ ‘ I like  hazes,  and  dreams, 
and  so  forth.” 

“I  don’t,”  remarked  practical  Miss  Barber. 
“They  deceive.” 

“ Well,  you  have  the  best  of  the  argument, 

I believe ; but  hazes  bring  back  my  traveling 
days.  I have  to  hang  a mist  over  New  En- 
gland to  make  it  look  like  my  pet  countries.” 

Now  this  conversation  di^red  from  ordi- 
nary conversations  in  that  it  had  not  been  be- 
gun by  an  allusion  to  the  weather ; and  as  if  £ 
the  powers  above  resented  this  total  neglect, 
the  sky  presently  became  dark,  aud  it  com- 
menced to  rain,  interrupting  Mr.  Winter  in  the 
midst  of  a description  of  a day  at  Naples. 

“Dear  me!”  exclaimed  he,- as  a large  drop 
plashed  on  his  hand,  “‘this  is  unexpected;” 
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and  he  glanced  at  his  companion's  silken  attire 
in  dismay. 

“ Never  mind  me,  ” said  Miss  Barber. 
“We’ll  run  under  the  trees." 

They  had*gained  what  shelter  these  afforded, 
when  Davy  and  Annie  came  rushing  up. 

“Who’d  a thought  of  its  raining?"  said  the 
disgusted  Davy.  “We  haven’t  been  here  half 
an  hour.  Take  another  run,  uncle;  there’s  a 
barn  just  up  here.  Can’t  you,  Miss  Barber  ?*' 

The  party  decided  to  attempt  it.  Then  came 
another  desperate  race  through  the  shower,  and 
the  panting  party  found  themselves  in  a crazy 
building  under  on  apology  for  a roof. 

“ Ain’t  this  fun  ?”  said  Davy,  piling  np  the 
hay  for  seats.  . “A  great  deal  better’n  the 
pond.  I hope  it’ll  rain  all  the  afternoon." 

His  uncle,  who  had  mentally  formed  the 
same  wish,  forbore  to  reprove  him. 

They  sat  down  on  the  hay  and  surveyed  their 
late  pleasant  country,  now  rain-washed  and  dis- 
mal. “Decidedly  a unique  situation,"  Mr. 
Winter  thought;  “unpleasant  if  it  had  been 
any  other  lady,  but  as  it  was;  rather  pleasant 
if  Davy  hadn’t  been  there." 

“Oh!”  cried  this  irrepressible,  “don’t  you 
wish  we  all  lived  on  a Robinson  Crusoe  island, 
where  there  warn’t  any  savages,  I mean ! 
Wouldn’t  it  be  grand,  uncle?" 

“ Why," replied  the  minister,  “I  would  dis- 
pense with  the  island,  I think." 

“ Ho,  no ; that  wouldn’t  be.  nice  at  all. 
You  want  the  water  all  round  and  the  cave  to 
Hve  in.  I’m  going  to  dig  a cave  in  our  back 
garden  in  vacation ; but  it#on’t  be  like  Cru- 
soe’s!" 

“ If  I have  a cave,"  Davy  went  on,  presently, 
with  on  expressive  glance  at  his  little  lady- 
love, “ I know  who  will  live  with  me ; but  we 
should  want  you  and  Miss  Barber  to  Bee  abont 
things,  uncle.  Why  couldn’t  we  all  live  to * 
gether  ?" 

Mr.  Winter  cast  a glance  of  comical  despair 
at  his  small  questioner,  and  said, 

“ I have  no  fears,  David,  about  your  being 
able  to  see  after  affairs  yourself.  See,"  he 
continued,  throwing  open  the  door  to  get  a bet- 
ter view,  “what  a light  is  under  that  cloud. 
If  you  have  an  eye  for  artistic  effects,  Miss 
Barber,  you  will  like  that." 

The  sunset  superseded  David,  and  they  sat 
and  discussed  cloud-scenery  till  the  rain  ceased ; 
then  Miss  Barber  proposed  going. 

“Oh  dear!"  said  Davy,  disconsolately, 
“something  always  happens.  Now  there’s  a 
whole  week  before  Sunday  again.  Won’t  you 
ask  uncle  and  I to  tea  some  time,  Miss  Bar- 
ber? Any  way*  won’t  you  go  walking  next 
Sunday  ?’’ 

4 “ pavid,”  said  Mr.  Winter,  desperately, 

“don't  talk  so  much,  and  don’t  be  impolite. 
Go  on  with  the  little  girl." 

“ I know  you  don’t  care,  uncle,”  said  Davy, 
reproachfully,  and  rendering  his  uncle  nearly 
frantic  by  this  last  shot.  “You  ain’t  in  love !’’ 

Mr.  Winter  could  hdre  boxed  the  oars  of 


the  indefatigable  Davy  with  satisfaction.  His 
face  was  very  much  flushed ; so  was  Miss  Bar- 
ber’s ; but  the  utter  ludicrousness  of  the  thing 
saved  them ; they  both  laughed  immoderately, 
and  viewing  the  immense  importance  of  the 
small  couple  befflre  them  laughed  again. 

People  usually  like  each  other  better  for 
having  enjoyed  a good  laugh  together,  and  this 
case  was  no  exception,  though  the  additional 
attraction  was  not  needed.  That  night  Mr. 

Winter  thought  much  more  about  brown  eyes 
and  braids  than  about  wiser  subjects,  and  his 
nephew  contemplated  the  picture  of  his  beloved 
till  bedtime. 

In  spite  of  Davy’s  heart-rending  appeals  no 
future  afternoons  proved  as  happy  as  the  Sun- 
day. The  persecuted  infants  found  themselves 
limited  to  walks  and  Saturday  morning  reun- 
ions. They  were  properly  indignant  and  de- 
spairing, and  this  despair  reached  its  climax 
when  the  summer  holidays  approached,  and 
Miss  Barber  proposed  to  spend  them  at  the 
sea-side.  + 

Separated  for  six  weeks  ? Impossible ! Ev- 
idently this  was  a time  for  resolute  action ; the 
engagement  should  be  made  public.  * 

“I’ll  tell  uncle  to-morrow  morning,"  de- 
clared Davy.  “ He  ain’t  supporting  me,  I've 
got  some  money  myself.  We'll  get  married 
with  that,  and  I’ll  go  into  business. ’I 

“&nd  I can  wear  one  dress  a lbng  time," 
chimed  in  Annie.  “ Then  auntie  always  gives 
me  my  shoes."  * . 

“I  guess  clothes  don’t  cost  much,  says 
Davy;  “though  uncle  wears  one  dressing- 
gown  for  ages."*’ 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  Davy  entered 
the  breakfast-room,  important  and  preoccupied, 
and  tfefased  in  succession  every  dish  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

44 1 don’t  feel  hungry,"  he  remarked,  digni- 
fiedly,  in  answer  to  his  grandmother’s  alarmed 
queries. 

Mrs.  Winter  stared;  such  a state  of  things 
was  never  known;  but  she  wisely  contented 
herself  with  setting  hot  cakes  within  his  reach, 
a temptation  he  could  never  resist. 

To  her  aarpriso  he  did  not  look  at  them. 
Weightier  affairs  occupied  hinw 

44  Uncle  ?"  said  he,  presently. 

“Well?"  said  David  senior,  deep  in  the 
morning  news.  Davy  coughed  and  hesitated, 
finally  pushed  back  his  chair  and  spoke  ma- 
jestically : 

“ Uncle,  I’ve  fell  in  love.  I’m  engaged." 

Mr.  Winter  dropped  his  paper  and  looked 
hopelessly  at  Davy. 

“ What  will  you  do  next  ?’’  he  queried. 

“I’m  engaged  to  Miss  Annie  Barber"  (sol- 
emnly). 

“The  child  is  crazy!"  gasped  Mrs.  Winter. 

“I  ain’t  a child!’’  Davy  protested,  stoutly. 

“I’m  a man.  I’m  going  to  begin  business." 

“He  means  the  little  girl,"  explained  Mr. 

Winter.  “ I don’t  know  what  I shall  do  with 
you,  Davy." 
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“We  want  to  get  married,”  his  nephew  stated, 
succinctly.  * * 

“This  is  quite  too  ridiculous!”  Mrs.  Winter 
exclaimed.  “It’s  school-time,  David.” 

“Why,  you  got  married  once,  grandma;  it 
warn’t  ridiculous  for  you!  Ain’t  I got  6ome 
money  myself?” 

“You  will  have  when  you  are  twenty-one,” 
his  uncle  said. 

The  eager  face  fell. 

44  Twenty-one ! why  that’s  years  and  years ! 
Oh,  uncle,  you  give  it  to  me  now  ? Please  do. 
JuBt  enough  to  set  up  housekeeping!  Say 
three  dollars!” 

The  gravity  of  his  hearers  was  not  proof 
against  this,  and  the  room  rang  with  their 
laughter.  \ 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Winter,  sobered  by  the 
sight  of  Davy’s  distress,  “if  you  want  to  marry 
when  you  are  twenty-one,  you  shall ; but  you 
won’t  be  grown  up  for  a long  time  yet.  You 
must  study  hard  and  find  out  how  to  work  first. 
You  must  get  ready.  I hear  the  clodk  say  nine 
this  minute.”  • 

Poor  Davy!  His  manliness  *nd  grandeur 
departed  with  his  hopes.  His  brow  wrinkled, 
and  he  dug  two  chubby  fists  into  his  eyes. 

“T  don’t  care,”  he  sobbed.  “I  will  marry 
her — I will !'  I'll  go  and  ask  Mr.  Hunter.about 
it.”  And  he  went  forth  indignantly,  bis  check- 
ered handkerchief  in  violent  requisition. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  the  proprietor  of  a candy- 
store  in  the  village,  and  Davy  had  dim  ideas  of 
a clerkship;  but  the  man  of  business  assured 
him  that  this  was  really  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, whatever  might  be  his  own  private  friend- 
ship for  the  young  applicant. 

His  third  disappointment  came  at  night,  when 
he  learned  that  Annie's  suit  had  been  also  un- 
successful. Miss  Barber  was  adamant. 

They  sat  down  under  the  lilac  at  Annie’s 
gate,  two  very  miserable  young  people  indeed, 
and  thought  what  very  hard  hearts  there  were 
in  the  world,  and  what  a very  bad  place  it  was 
to  live  in.  Davy  kicked  the  pebbles  gloomi- 
ly, and  Annie  glanced  resentfully  at  her  Aunt’s 
windows. 

44  She  needn’t  have  laughed  at  me,”  said  An- 
nfe.  44 1 think  she  was  mean.” 

44 1 had  two  to  langh  at »««,”  responded  Davy. 
“It  makes  a fellow  feel  horrid.  Grandma  said,” 
he  continued,  after  a pause,  44  we  might  be  like 
brother  and  sister.  We  can’t,  yon  know,  ’cause 
we  don’t  lee  each  other  but  the  very  littlest  bit 
of  a while.” 

44  If  we  lived  in  the  same  house  we  could,” 
said  Annie,  reflectively. 

“We  can’t  do  that  any  way,”  replied  Davy, 
44  unless  uncle  and  your  anntie  should  get  mar- 
ried themselves.” 

The  idea  seemed  to  strike  Annie  favorably. 

44 Well,  why  don't  they?”  she  inquire^. 

44 1 don’t  believe  they  ever  thought  of  it!” 
cried  Davy,  animatedly.  44  Let’s  tell  ’em.  My ! 
wouldn’t  that  be  nice  ?”  and  Davy  tossed  his  cap* 
in  the  air.  44  I’ll  go  and  ask  uncle  about  it.” 


Practical  Annie  shook  her  head. 

“No,”  6he  said;  “he’ll  look  grave,  the  way 
auntie  does,  and  say  it  isn’t  proper,” 

“Pooh!”  said  Davy;  “she’s  a lady;  he’s  a 
man.  It’s  proper  for  him,”  and  hopeful  once 
more,  he  set  out  on  his  mission ; but  he  went 
no  farther  than  the  gate,  and  came  back  with 
black  eyes  open  to  their  widest  extent. 

“ My ! ” he  said ; “ they’re  coming  up  street 
now  together.  sAin’t  it  a good  chance,  Annie, 

’cause  uncle’ll^op,  I know  ?" 

It  had  so  h^>ened  that  Miss  Barber  and  Mr. 

Winter  had  encountered  that  afternoon  in  the 
village,  had  compared  notes  concerning  the 
morning  revelations,  and  were  discussing  the 
heart  affairs  of  their  juvenile  namesakes  with 
much  amusement  and  interest  as  they  came  up 
the  street  now.  Devoted  and  unsuspicious  cou- 
ple ! At  the  gate  the  two  pairs  so  interested  in 
each  other’s  welfaro  came  face  to  face. 

44 Oh,  Davy,  Davy!”  said  Mr.  Winter,  not- 
ing the  traces  of  tears  on  his  nephew’s  round 
cheeks;  “this  isn’t  brave  at  all!  Why,  my 
dear,  Fve  only  left  you  twelve  years  to  make 
a great  man  of  yourself.  You  want  to  do  that 
first,  I suppose.” 

44  Annie  will  be  very  proud  of  you  by  that 
time,”  said  Miss  Barber,  laughing.  “What 
makes  you  both  look  so  pale  ?” 

44 1 ain’t  ate  aay  thing  to-day,”  responded 
Davy. 

44  Such  wobegone  little  people !”  said  the  min- 
ister. 

“Wfc  ain’t  going  to  be  wobegone,”  said 
Davy,  launching  himself  recklessly  on  his  sub- 
ject ; 41  we’ve  thought  of  a way.  Say,  uncle, 
won’t  you  and  Miss  Barber  feet  married,  and 
let  us  live  with  you  ?” 

If  the  Bky  had  fallen  the  effect  upon  Davy’s 
two.  listeners  could  hardly  haye  been  greater. 

Both  started  violently,  and  Miss  Barber  crim- 
soned from  the  lace  at  her  throat  to  the  folds 
of  brown  hair.  Mr.  Winter  grew  purple,  and 
cast  a desperate  glance  around  for  a place  of 
refuge. 

44  We  thought  of  it  just  now,”  went  on  Davy, 
explaining  the  case,  “and  we  knew  you  never 
had,  so  we  told  you.” 

What  could  poor  Mr.  Winter  do  ? — he  who 
had  chills  at  the  mere  idea  of  proposing  to  a 
woman.  His  nephew  had  brought  hira^to  it, 
had  actually  done  the  work  of  proposing  for 
him.  Surely  the  minister  could  only  second 
the  request ! 

Miss  Barber  had  unlatched  the  gate  and 
started  for  the  house  in  her  confusion.  He  de- 
tained her. 

44  He  has  said  it — what  I wanted  to  say  my- 
self, bat  could  never  find  the  courage.  How 
will  yon  answer  ns  ?” 

When  Miss  Barber  turned  around  she  saw 
the  face  of  Davy,  pale  for  want  of  his  usual  bis- 
cuits and  gingerbread,  and  very  beseeching ; 
then  the  face  of  the  other  David,  less  pale,  but 
also  beseeching. 

44 Say  Yes!”  cried  both  Davids. 
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“ Say  Yes,  auntie,”  pleaded  Annie,  timidly. 

So  Miss  Barber,  like  a wise  woman,  taking 
the  shortest  way  out  of  the  predicament,  said  it. 

At  its  utterance  Davy  turned  a somersault 
of  joy,  crying, 

“What  a jolly  move!  It’s  better’n  a cave, 
ain’t  it  ? Get  married  right  off,  uncle,  do  !*' 

But  Davy’s  use  was  over ; his  plain  Bp^aking 
was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed, a striking  instance  of, the  ingratitude 
of  the  powerful.  He  was  solacfi^,  however,  by 
being  allowed  to  report  the  eng^lment,  and  six 
months  later,  all  the  pains  he  and  Annie  had 
suffered  were  recompensed  by  their  being  al- 
lowed to  assist  at  the  wedding  they  had  dfcne 
so  much  to  bring  about.  In  filling  the  station 
of  brother  and  sister,  however,  the  “old  love” 
died  away  imperceptibly.  It  pains  me  to  bring 
before  the  reader  the  record  of  their  inconstan- 
cy ; but  I must  confess  that  in  later  years  their 
childish  passion, 

“In  the  light  of  deeper  eyes, 

Was  matter  for  a flying  smile." 

Still  we  are  told  that  affection  never  exists  in 
vain ; and,  since  it  took  four  affections  to  pro- 
duce a marriage  in  this  case,  let  us  denominate 
these  the  two  unselfish  ones,  and  honor  them 
accordingly. 


ETIQUETTE. 

“ TT  is  well  known,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
X “ that  a man  may  with  more  impunity  be 
guilty  of  an  actual  breach  either  of  good-breed- 
ing or  of  good  morals  than  appear  ignorant  of 
the  most  minute  point  of  etiquette.”  In  fact, 
etiquette  is  the  manual  exercise  and  regulation 
of  society.  It  is  to  the  citizen  what  drill  and 
exercise  are  to  the  soldier.  The  latter  may  be 
a brave  man,  but  he  can  not  be  an  accomplished 
soldier  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  minu- 
tiae of  his  profession.  So,  in  the  world,  to  be 
thoroughly  well-bred,  one  must  be  au  fait  to  the 
etiquette  of  society.  A knowledge  of  etiquette, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  an  important  part 
of  good-breeding.  Now  all  persons  desire  to 
be  thought  well-bred.  Inferiority  in  any  thing 
is  not  pleasant ; but  inferiority  in  that  which  is 
so  constantly  manifest,  and  in  that  in  which  all 
claim  to  be  equal,  is  most  wounding  to  that  ex- 
tremely sensitive  feature  in  human  character — 
vanity.  A breach  of  etiquette  almost  always 
draws  ridicule  upon  the  offender.  It  betokens 
a want  of  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  society, 
a want  of  familiarity  with  the  manners  of  refined 
life.  Society,  too,  is  always  lynx-eyed,  critical, 
and  exacting.  It  promptly  avenges  the  violation 
of  its  minutest  laws,  whether  those  laws  be  found- 
ed in  reason  or  not.  It  will  more  easily  endure 
bad  morals  than  vulgarity.  Thus,  at  the  feast 
given  by  Prince  John,  after  the  tournament  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  Cedric  the  Saxon,  “who 
dried  his  hands  with  a towel,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing the  moisture  to  exhale  by  waving  them 
gracefully  in  the  air,  incurred  more  ridicule 
from  the  cultivated  Normans  than  his  compan- 


ion, Athelstane,  when  the  latter  swallowed,  to 
his  own  single  share,  the  whole  of  a large  pasty 
composed  of  the  most  exquisite  foreign  delica- 
cies, termed  at  that  time  a Karum-pie .”  Again, 
in  illustration  of  the  same  principle,  when  at 
this  feast  “it  was  discovered,  after  a serious 
cross-examination,  that  the  Thane  of  Conings- 
burg  had  no  idea  of  what  he  had  been  devour- 
ing, and  that  he  had  taken  the  contents  of  the 
Karum-pie  for  larks  and  pigeons,  whereas  they 
were  in  fact  beccaficoes  and  nightingales,  his  ig- 
norance brought  him  in  for  an  ample  share  of 
the  ridicule  which  would  have  been  more  justly 
bestowed  on  his  gluttony.” 

It  requires  a great  deal  of  hardihood  or  in- 
sensibilty  of  character  to  escape  from  the  feel- 
ing of  mortification  or  chagrin  which  always 
accompanies  the  exhibition  of  an  ignorance  of 
etiquette.  Yet  nothing  is  more  arbitrary  than 
etiquette.  It  varies  with  the  nation  and  with 
the  city,  and  it  may  well  be  asked  : How  is  it 
to  be  learned  ? Must  the  etiquette  of  all  the 
world  be  studied  to  constitute  one  well-bred  ? 
To  a certain  extent  it  must,  or  one  must  be 
content  either  to*  remain  at  home  or  pass  for 
uncultivated,  and  thus  not  infrequently  meet 
with  mortifications  which  might  have  been 
avoided.  Ignorance  of  the  etiquette  of  the  so- 
ciety \n  which  we  ordinarily  move  is  unpardon- 
able ; the  arbitrary  rules  of  other  society  may 
be  sufficiently  ascertained  to  enable  one  to  move 
in  it  with  propriety,  if  not  with  elegance.  The 
American  who  has  learned  in  New  York  and 
Paris  that  a gentleman  should  always  appear 
gloved  in  a drawing-room,  and  would  not  ven- 
ture to  display  himself  ungloved  in  the  salons  of 
either  of  the  cities  we-Jiave  mentioned,  would 
naturally  feel  surprised  upon  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  Queen  with  irreproachable  lav- 
enders to  find  himself  quietly  requested  to  re- 
move his  gloves,  as  it  is  not  the  etiquette  to 
cover  the  hands  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty. 
If  the  same  gentleman  were  to  sport  his  beaver 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Spain,  because 
he  saw  others  do  so,  he  would  be  quietly  in- 
formed that  it  was  not  the  etiquette  for  a for- 
eigner to  infringe  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
grandees  of  Castile.  A little  inquiry  would 
prevent  such  errors  and  the  chagrin  that  ev*r 
accompanies  them.  No  person  should  presume 
to  mingle  in  a society  which  is  unfamiliar  to 
him  without  endeavoring  first  to  learn  some  of 
its  peculiarities.  When  Hajji  Baba  went  to 
England,  attached  to  the  legation  of  fhe  Turk- 
ish embassador,  and  heard  the  people  hiss  the 
Prince  Regent,  he  thought  it  was  the  thing  to 
hiss ; and  so  he  hissed  with  all  his  might ; but 
very  soon  Hajji  found  that  he  had  44  eaten  dirt.” 
An  incident  once  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg 
which  illustrates  the  annoyance  which  may 
spring  from  an  absence  of  acquaintance  with  a 
particular  usage  or  matter  of  etiquette.  Dur- 
ing the’  life  of  the  late  Emperor  a court  dinner 
was  given  in, honor  of  a foreign  gentleman  and 
his  daughter.  The  latter  of  courae  occupied 
the  seat  of  honor  on  the  right  of  his  Majesty. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  dinner  white  grapes 
were  offered,  and,  as  usual,  the  servitor  present- 
ed the  golden  vase  crowned  with  white  grapes 
of  rare  quality  to  the  young  lady  first.  She 
had  been  brought  up,  if  not  in  a sunny  clime, 
at  least  where  white  grapes  were  no  uncom- 
mon fruit.  It  was  winter.  But,  doubtless,  the 
young  lady  had  often  seen  white  grapes  on  her 
father’s  table  at  home  even  in  winter,  and  was 
not  surprised  to  find  them  on  the  table  of  the 
Cwur  in  January.  Acting,  therefore,  as  she 
would  have  done  at  home,  without  any  hesita- 
tion she  took  a cluster  from  the  vase  and  laid 
it  upon  the  golden  plate  before  her.  Shortly, 
however,  she  observed  that  when  the  grapes 
were  offered  to  the  other  guests  each  one  took 
a golden  knife,  which  was  upon  the  vase,  and 
. cut  off  one,  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  grapes. 
Even  the  Emperor  did  not  exceed  the  latter 
number.  Evidently  white  grapes  were  regard- 
ed in  St.  Petersburg  at  that  season  os  an  ele- 
gant luxury,  and  were  to  be  tasted — os  Lord 
Bacon  said  some  books  ought  to  be — not  eaten. 
Nevertheless  there  lay  the  bunch  of  grapes  upon 
the  young  lady’s  plate,  the  too  unfortunate  evi- 
dence of  her  dereliction  of  etiquette.  It  can 
be  easily  imagined  how*  excessively  she  was  an- 
noyed at  her  mistake.  Indeed,  she  afterward 
remarked,  when  telling  the  story,  that  she  nev- 
er in  all  her  life  contemplated  any  thing  half 
so  disagreeable  as  that  bunch  of  grapes  was  to 
her  under  the  circumstances.  Yet  it  was  a 
very  natural  mistake — one  that  most  any  Amer- 
ican would  have  made — but  we  venture  to  say, 
that,  though  it  was  an  awkward  incident,  it  did 
not  even  excite  a smile  at  the  expense  of  the  beau- 
tiful representative — for  she  >vas  very  beautiful  j 
—of  republican  America,  on  the  countenances 
of  the  refined  habitues  of  the  imperial  court. 

Mr.  Marshall  used  to  relate  an  amusing  cose 
of  ignorance  to  which  he  was  witness  at  Wash- 
ington. It  took  place  at  the  White  House  dur- 
ing dinner,  or  rather  at  the  close  of  it.  When 
the  finger-glasses  .were  put  on,  a member  of 
Congress  from  that  part  of  the  country  where 
De  Tocqueville  says  there  is  plenty  of  popula- 
tion but  no  society,  who  had  never  seen  one 
before,  observing  that  the*  glass  placed  before 
him  contained  a little  water  and  a slice  of  lemon, 
supposed  that  it  was  lemonade,  and  immediately 
drank  it  up.  Shortly  after  the  servant,  noticing 
that  the  members  glass  had  no  water  in  it,  re- 
moved it,  and  placed  another  properly  filled  in  its 
stead.  The  contents  of  this  were  promptly  dis- 
posed of  also.  The  waiter  soon  furnished  a 
third  glass.  But  this  was  too  much  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  worthy  member,  so  stopping  the 
waiter,  he  said  to  him,  “Take  it  to  that  gentle- 
man over  there ; he’s  only  had  one.”  The  color- 
ed gentleman,  who  had  “acquired”  during  his 
service  at  the  White  House,  and  had  “seen 
life,”  was  much  amused.  • 

A question  of  etiquette  drew  from  Napoleon 
one  of  those  witty  speeches  for  which  he  was 
celebrated.  After  the  establishment  of  the  im- 
perial nobility  with  which  Napoleon  surrounded 
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his  throne,  the  Emperor  gave  a grand  ball.  For 
certain  reasons  he  was  present  only  a very  short 
time.  Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  company 
were  requested  to  enter  the  banquet  - hall,  a 
struggle  took  place  between  the  newly-elevated 
ladies  in  regard  to  priority.  The  contest  be- 
coming warm,  the  doors  of  the  banquet-room 
were  kept  closed,  and  the  master  of  ceremonies 
retired  to  consult  the  Emperor  with  respect  to 
the  matter.  “Announce  as  his  Majesty’s  com- 
mands,” said  Napoleon,  “that  the  eldest  enter 
first,  and  that  the  others  follow'  in  proportion  to 
their-  age."  It  wrill  readily  be  conceived  that 
there  was  little  contention  after  the  announce- 
ment. Indeed,  if  the  noble  ladies  had  not  fear- 
ed to  offend  his  Majesty,  and  perhaps,  with 
French  quickness,  appreciated  the  esprit  of  the 
Emperor,  probably  this  would  have  dispensed 
with  the  banquet  altogether.  Among  the  an- 
dm  regime,  the  old  nobility  of  France,  such  a 
scene  could  not  have  occurred.  Etiquette  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extent  by  the  Bourbons. 
Indeed  so  important  was  it  considered  that,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  one  lady  of  the 
court,  w ho  had  particular  charge  of  matters  of 
form  and  propriety,  w as  called  “ Madame  Eti- 
quette.” It  was  disregard  of  Madame  that 
brought  much  trouble  upon  poor  Marie  An- 
toinette. But  the  anden  regime  of  France  were 
chivalric ; with  them  noblesse  oblige  was  a rule, 
and  they  may  be  pardoned  an  over-love  of 
form.  In  Louis  XIV.’s  reign  Marly  was  con- 
sidered delightful,  because  there  etiquette  was 
relaxed.  An  invitation  to  Marly  was  a thing 
to  be  coveted,  an  honor  which  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  w ho  were  high  enough  in  favor 
| to  obtain  it.  “ Far  don,  Sire,  the  rain  of  Marly 
can  not  wet  any  one,”  was  the  polite  anteom- 
plimentary  reply  of  a gentleman  whom  the 
King  requested  to  be  covered  during  a slight 
show'er  when  they  were  walking  in  the  garden 
together.  Court  etiquette  is  often  oppressive, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  monarclis  and  the 
nobility  should  gladly  seek  some  favored  spot 
where  they  may  be  in  a measure  released  from 
its  trammels. 

Etiquette  is  near  akin  to  courtesy,  which  we 
know  w*as  born  of  chivalry.  If  chivalry  pos- 
sessed no  other  merit  it  certainly  had  that  of 
refining  the  manners  of  the  world.  Before  the 
days  of  chivalry  politeness  w'as  but  little  under- 
stood, and  particular  politeness  to  woman  was 
hardly  knowm.  The  strongest  “took  the  wall” 
of  his  neighbor.  Chivalry,  how’ever,  taught  that 
generosity  is  a virtue,  and  that  strength  mnst 
w'aive  its  rights.  When  the  horse  of  De  Grant- 
mesnil,  at  the  tournament  of  Ashby,  swerved 
in  his  course,  Ivanhoe  declined  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage which  this  accident  afforded  him ; and 
“De  Grantmesnil  acknowledged  himself  van- 
quished, ns  much  by  the  courtesy  as  by  the 
skill  of  his  opponent.”  Thfc  principle  is  seen 
now  in  a gentleman’s  giving  the  wall  to  the 
lady,  and  in  doffing  his  beaver  in  salutation. 

Only  the  boor  is  unacquainted  with  these  ordi- 
nary customs.  The  extremity  to  which  such 
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politeness  is  carried  in  onr  country  — which 
makes  it  the  paradise  of  women — may  be  ob- 
served any  day  in  the  railroad  cars,  where  an 
old  gentleman  is  often  seen  to  stand  np  for  a 
mile  in  order  to  give  a seat  to  a young  lady, 
who  very  likely  is  more  able  to  stand  than  he 
is.  We  wish  that  ’some  of  our  fair  country- 
women, who  are  the  prettiest  and  most  pleas- 
ing women  in  the  world,  knew  that  etiquette 
requires  of  them  to  show  some  sense  of  the  po- 
liteness of  which  they  are  so  often  the  subjects 
in  the  public  conveyances  by  at  least  a smile 
of  appreciation.  Rudeness  and  awkwardness 
are  apt  to  shade  into  each  other ; they  produce 
something  of  the  same  effect.  To  have  a lady 
neglect  to  recognize  a politeness  which  costs 
you  something,  and  to  have  a gentleman  tug  at 
his  well-fitting  glove  to  get  it  off  in  order  to 
shake  hands  with  you,  when  he  ought  to  know 
that  when  gloved  he  ought  to  shake  hands  with 
his  gloves  on,  are  equally  annoying.  The  con- 
tinual iteration  of  the  word,  Sir,  in  conversa- 
tion is  a habit  unfortunately  too  common  in  our 
country,  and  which  should  be  amended.  In 
really  refined  society  it  is  never  heard.  In  En- 
gland it  is  deemed  servile.  ' It  is  singular  that 
many  do  not  observe  peculiarities,  never  dis- 
tinguish in  appellations,  nor  see  an  especial  fit- 
ness in  certain  expressions.  You  constantly 
hear  people  say,  a flock  of  geese  (meaning  wild 
geese)  for  a line  of  geese,  a flock  of  deer  for  a 
herd  of  deer,  a flock  of  partridges  for  a covey  of 
partridges,  a flock  of  larks  for  a bevy  of  larks, 
a lot  of  girls  for  a bevy  of  ladies.  Exactness 
of  expression,  where  the  language  may  be  un- 
derstood, should  always  be  adhered  to.  We 
should  say,  a whist  j>acky  and  a euchre  deck; 
but  #e  should  avoid  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
pressions, which  convey  no  meaning  to  very 
many  in  general  society. 

We  have  said  that  etiquette  is  arbitrary. 
Yet,  in  some  points,  it  will  be  found  to  be  based 
upon  reason  and  good  taste.  For  instance, 
upon  entering  a room  at  a party  the  gentleman 
should  offer  his  right  arm  to  the  lady,  in  order 
that  she  may  have  her  right  hand  free,  and  also 
be  able  to  display  her  drapery  to  the  most  ad- 
vantage. Upon  taking  leave  the  lady  should 
not  take  the  gentleman’s  arm,  so  that  both  may 
have  their  right  hands  free  in  case  the  hostess 
should  offer  to  shake  hands  on  parting.  When 
the  farewell  is  made  the  lady  should  take  the 
gentleman’s  arm  to  retire.  In  going  up  stairs 
the  gentleman  should  always  precede  the  lady ; 
in  going  down  stairs  the  lady  should  lead. 
Shaking  hands  is  so  universal  in  our  countiy 
that  it  has  grown  into  a mere  form,  and  means 
very  little.  In  England  a gentleman  will  bow 
to  one  to  whom  he  would  not  give  his  hand. 
The  latter  is  considered  private  and  due  only  to 
a friend,  and  is  extended  only  as  a sign  of  re- 
gard, or  through*  especial  courtesy.  ’In  our 
country  to  refuse  the  hand  is  considered  rude, 
and  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  shake  hands  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  But,  because  shak- 
ing hands  is  an  American  custom,  it  is  not 


wrong  or  a violation  of  proper  etiquette.  Our 
country  is  as  much  entitled  to  its  own  customs 
as  any  other  nation ; and  because  they  may  dif- 
fer from  those  of  other  countries  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  ashamed  of  them,  or  give  heed 
to  the  comments  of  foreigners  who  criticise  us 
by  their  own  standards.  We  should  be  self-re- 
liant and  independent.  The  manners  of  no  two 
nations-are  the  same  in  every  particular.  They 
may  well  all  vary,  and  yet  all  be  in  accordance 
with  propriety  and  good  feeling.  The  older  a 
people  are  the  more  likely  it  is  that  they  will 
have  cultivated  manners.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  we  shonld  defer  in  many  respects  to 
the  older  civilization  of  Europe.  Our  countiy, 
however,  though  it  have  a life  of  its  own,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Old  World,  and  hence  is  not  as 
young  in  its  manners  as  it  is  in  its  years.  The  . 
well-bred  of  this  country  are  as  well  bred  as  any 
people  in  the  world.  According  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
they  speak  their  language  as  well  as  the  well- 
bred  of  other  nations  speak  theirs.  The  time 
will  come  when  America  will  give  tone  to  the 
world ; and  until  then  we  may  possess  our  souls 
in  peace,  indifferent  to  criticism  and  fault-find- 
ing from  abroad. 

Etiquette  is  closely  connected  with  politeness, 
and  politeness  should  spring,  not  from  mere  dis- 
cipline, but  from  a kind  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  others.  If  you  should  be  asked,  “What 
route  did  you  take  last  summer  ?”  do  not  reply, 
pronouncing  the  word  roote , but  avoid  the  use 
of  the  word  route,  so  that  you  hurt  not  the  feel- 
ings of  the  questioner,  who  chances  not  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  new,  fashionable  pronun- 
ciation. It  was  formerly  considered  a marked 
evidence  of  true  politeness  in  a certain  gentle- 
man in  England,  that,  in  alluding  to  Any  one 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  last  rebellion,  he 
always  spoke  of  him  as  having  been  “out  in  the 
affair  of  *45. ” It  showed  refined  feeling.  The 
principle  might  be  carried  throughout  the  en- 
tire intercourse  of  life,  with  much  advantage  to 
all.  Consideration  does  much  to  oil  the  hinges 
of  society.  Wo  know  a gentleman  in  this  State, 
whose  correspondence  probably  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  private  person  in  the  State ; he  re- 
ceives numbers  of  letters  making  the  most  sin- 
gular requests,  and  yet  he  never  leaves  one  un- 
answered, because  he  thinks  every  one  is  entitled 
to  courtesy  and  respect.  When  we  say  that  it  is 
a common  occurrence  for  him  to  receive  letters 
asking  for  subscriptions  to  various  projects ; for 
donations  to  divers  objects ; for  gifts  of  many 
sorts;  for  a silk  dress  with  uall  the  trimming 
for  a library  of  books ; for  board  until  educa- 
ted ; for  furniture  to  start  in  life ; and  for  much 
more  which  we  have  not  time  to  mention,  it  will 
be  seen  that  his  politeness,  as  well  as  his  large 
fortune  and  liberality,  are  pretty  well  tried. 
But  the  former  never  and  the  latter  rarely  fail, 
A kind  if  not  always  satisfactory  answer  is 
sent  to  every  letter. 

There  is  an  especial  etiquette  which  apper- 
tains to  the  several  professions.  When  the 
clergy  enter  a church  in  procession,  the  youn- 
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gest  lead,  and  the  inverse  order,  as  it  is  called, 
is  preserved  down  to  the  bishop,  who  comes 
last.  In  their  seats  the  highest  in  position  al- 
ways takes  precedence.  It  is  the  etiquette  for 
the  laity  not  to  go  up  the  aisles  while  the  peo- 
ple are  at  prayer ; and  we  may  add  that  it  is 
good  manners  to  pay  respect  to  the  customs  of 
the  church  one  may  chance  to  be  in. 

The  etiquette  of  the  army  is  very  particular. 
It  is  said  that  an  officer,  once  placed  in  com- 
mand of  West  Point,  attempted  to  disregard 
the  time-honored  usages  of  the  Point ; but  he 
soon  found  that  he  must  conform  to  them.  The 
etiquette  of  the  navy  is  not  less  exacting  than 
that  of  the  army.  The  superior  officer  always 
occupies  the  windward  side  of  the  deck;  he 
also  enters  a boat  last , and  leaves  it  first. 

The  etiquette  of  the  bench,  of  the  bar,  and 
of  the  physician,  is  likewise  thoroughly  marked. 
There  is  also  an  etiquette  among  commercial 
men  ; and,  too,  among  authors.  It  would  take 
a volume  to  recount  the  whole.  We  can  not 
even  attempt  to  illustrate  the  subject  further 
by  examples.  Our  object  has  not  been  to  teach 
etiquette,  but  to  show  that  it  exists  throughout 
society,  and  that  a knowledge  of  it  forms  an 
element  in  good-breeding.  The  observance  of 
it  will  make  all  persons  more  acceptable,  and 
enable  them  to  move  more  easily  in  society. 
Especially  will  gentlemen  be  better  apprecia- 
ted who,  as  Cowper  says,  have  the  “ladies* 
etiquette  by  heart.” 


THE  PHANTOM  BRIDGE. 

WHEN  my  brother  Hadley  was  about 
twelve  years  old — I do  not  remember 
his  age  exactly,  but  I know  he  was  but  a little 
fellow,  and  not  used  to  be  trusted  with  the 
team — he  was  sent  one  day,  on  account  of  the 
sickness  of  our  man  Barnabas,  to  fetch  home 
the  grist  from  the  mill. 

It  was  in  March— I remember  the  day  per- 
fectly— rough,  chilly,  with  scudding  clouds, 
and  a prospect  of  rain.  There  were  still  some 
patches  of  snow  on  the  north  sides  of  the  hills 
And  in  other  shady  places ; but  in  the  valleys 
and  on  sunny  slopes  the  ground,  all  soaking  wet, 
was  beginning  to  show  green.  The  streams — 
“runs,”  as  we  called  them — filled  fill  the  hol- 
lows with  their  pleasant  noise,  as  they  rippled 
over  the  loose  stones  along  their  beds ; and  I 
am  not  sure  but  here  and  there  a violet  showed 
its  blue  eyes  from  under  the  shelter  of  some 
dead  leaf.  The  spring  was  in  the  air,  but  the 
winter  was  not  out  of  the  ground.  A few  warm 
days,  or  a beating  shower  or  two,  would  break 
m up  and  drive  out  the  last  frost,  and  stiffen  up 
the  young  blades  of  the  wheat  into  spears  of 
rustling,  vigorous  strength. 

“Now  be  careful,  Hadley,*’  says  I,  when  I 
saw  him  mounted  on  the  cross-board  behind 
the  gay  young  horses. 

“Careful !”  cries  Barnabas,  who  stood  draw- 
ing a rheumatic  knee  up  into  his  double  hands, 
as  he  leaned  against  the  well-curb ; “ he  couldn*t 


get  hurt  if  he  was  to  try,  sis ; so  never  do  vou 
fear!” 

Then  Hadley  gathered  up  the  reins,  and  with 
his  lash-whip  stuck  under  his  arm  like  a man, 
drove  away,  smiliJg  back  across  his  shoulder 
at  me. 

“What  if  the  horses  should  run  away?”  I 
said,  catching  at  the  hand  of  Barnabas,  as, 
slipping  off  the  edge  of  the  well-curb,  he  was 
hobbling  into  the  house. 

“ Oh  you  girls  have  allers  got  some  bothera- 
tion or  ’nother  into  your  heads  1”  he  said,  with- 
out looking  at  me ; and,  stealing  to  my  cham- 
ber, I stood  on  tip-toe  at  the  window  overlook- 
ing the  road,  till  the  high  heads  of  the  young 
bays  were  no  longer  visible.  • But  the  cross 
answer  of  Barnabas  did  not  make  my  fears  any 
the  less  that  I know  of.  The  distance  from  our  • 
house  to  the  mill  was  fifteen  miles ; and  so,  sup- 
posing the  grist  to  be  ready,  and  in  all  ways 
economizing  the  time  to  the  very  best  advant- 
age, it  could  not  be  reasonably  presumed  that 
Hadley  would  return  home  until  after  dark,  for 
it  was  now  after  nine  o’clock,  and  thirty  miles 
of  miry  and  hilly  road,  allowing  for  rest  and 
refreshment,  were  not  to  be  gotten  over  any 
sooner. 

I watched  the  clouds,  flying  wilder  and  wild- 
er, and  crowding  two  or  three  into  one,  till  all 
their  ragged  gray  edges  grew  solid  and  black, 
and  the  streaks  and  patches  of  blue  between 
them  shrunk  back  and  up  until  there  seemed  • 
an  immense  distance  between  the  clouds  and 
the  sky. 

“It’s  going  to  rain,”  I said  to  one  and  an- 
other, in  the  hope  that  somebody  would  con- 
tradict me,  but  nobody  did ; and  going  out  of 
the  house  I seated  myself  on  the  bench  among 
the  bee-hives,  where  there  was  no  obstruction 
to  my  view,  and  watched  the  sky  at  all  points. 

The  very  wind  seemed  damp  with  the  com- 
ing rain,  and  flapped  against  me  where  I sat 
like  a wet  sheet ; and  now  for  a moment  a 
bright  8 pot  of  sunshine  lay  at  my  feet,  and  now 
a great  black  shadow  dropped  upon  it  and  put . 
it  out.  The  bees  lay  in  brown  ridges  about 
their  hives,  but  did  not  fly  abroad  much,  and 
the  barn-yard  cocks  surrendered  much  of  their 
accustomed  ostentation,  picked  about  quietly, 
and  with  one  eye  askance  at  the  sky.  Within 
the  space  of  an. hour — and,  ah  me!  how  one 
little  hour  may  stretch  itself  out  sometimes — 
all  the  northeast  became  one  mountainous  mass 
of  blue-black,  through  which  the  quick  light- 
nings shot  up  and  down  and  athwart,  like  no- 
thing else  but  lightning ; for  what  has  the  eye 
seen  or  the  imagination  conceived  that  is  more 
terrible ! Then,  all  at  once,  the  winds  left  their 
damp  flapping,  and  blew  almost  a hurricane ; and 
within  twenty  minutes  only  a hand’s  breadth  of 
blue  showed  itself  in  all  the  sky. 

The  ridge  of  bees  about  the  hive  began  to 
stir  and  heave  like  a serpent  rousing  from  win- 
ter torpor,  and  to  lengthen  itself  out  and  get 
itself  into  the  hive,  with  a vast  deal  of  hummed 
and  rumbled  discontent ; the  cocks  flapped  their 
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wings,  and  with  shrill  calls  drew  their  feathered 
dames  about  them,  and,  with  an  air  of  wonder- 
fully-superior  wisdom,  led  the  way  to  the  near- 
est shelter.  Directly  the  barn-door  swung  to 
with  a crash  that  6ent  the  Splinters  flying  in  all 
directions,  and  then  came  a sharp  rattle  that 
startled  one  like  the  crushing  together  of  the 
sky,  and  all  in  a white  blinding  sheet  dashed 
down  the  rain. 

I was  wet  through  and  through  before  I 
could  reach  the  house,  and  yet  I ran  with  all 
my  might 

“ What  if  the  rain  should  raise  the  creek  so 
that  Hadley  could  not  cross  ?”  I said,  timidly, 
to  Barnabas,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  com- 
fort, for  the  thunder  and  lightning  added  terror 
to  the  fears  I had  previously  experienced. 

“What  if  it  should?”  answered  Barnabas, 
gruffly.  “ I reckon  the  horses  can  swim ; but 
you  girls  have  oilers  got  something  ’notlier  into 
your  heads ! ” And  he  gave  the  rheumatic  knee 
a rough  shake,  as  though  he  got  some  pleasure 
out  of  the  additional  pain. 

I need  not  linger  over  the  day,  nor  teU  in 
detail  all  its  sufferings.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
I kept  fast,  simply  because  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  do  otherwise,  and  that  the  dull  aching 
in  my  bosom  made  it  seem  as  if  I had  a stone 
there  rather  than  a heart. 

The  creeks  would  be  impassable,  that  was 
certain,  and  if  night  should  fall  before  Hadley 
t set  out  for  home,  and  it  needs  must,  what  would 
become  of  him  ? I saw  the  horses  parted  from 
the  wagon  and  floundering  down  the  stream, 
and  Hadley  struggling  among  the  wet  bags  of 
flour,  and  going  down  too;  and  after  this 
strange  men  coming  with  frightened  faces  to 
tell  the  news. 

At  sunset,  though  the  thunder  growled  itself 
down  into  silence,  and  though  the  rain  had 
abated  from  its  first  wild  dash*  there  was  yet 
no  prospect  of  a clearing  off,  and  even  the  runs 
that  crossed  the  meadows  were  swollen  into 
rivers  almost,  and  every  grassy  hollow  in  the 
door-yard  was  like  a cistern  running  over. 

The  candles  were  lighted  half  an  hour  before 
the  usual  time,  for  the  darkness  became  dense 
almost  at  once  after  sunset)  and  although  no 
apprehension  was  expressed,  a good  deal  of 
suppressed  uneasiness  evidently  pervaded  the 
household. 

Barnabas  affected  to  consider  the  storm  as 
rather  a good  joke.  “It’s  bad  onto  my  rheu- 
matis,”  he  said,  “but  it’s,  moughty  nice  for 
young  ducks!”  He  laughed  more  than  com- 
mon, and  hobbled  about  as  though  he  were 
cheerfully  busy,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  doing 
nothing  at  alL  He  shouldn’t  begin  to  look  for 
Hadley  before  nine  o’clock,  he  said,  and  if  he 
should  not  get  home  before  midnight,  it  would 
not  make  him  oneasy — not  a bit!  Iladley 
knowed  the  road,  and  the  critters  knowed  it 
too,  and  with  the  stable  afore  ’em,  they'd  swim 
fast  enough,  he’d  warrant  it!  All  this  talk 
had  precisely  the  opposite  effect  from  the  one 
intended,  for  there  was  no  end  of  the  perils  he 


suggested  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  afeard 
of.  And  every  now  and  then  he  would  inter- 
lard some  sentence  of  cheer  with  the  dubious 
exclamation,'  “I  wisht  I had  sot  off  myself 
airly  this  morning,  rheumatis  and  all!” 

And  the  rain  fell  on  and  on,  and  the  dark- 
ness lay  deep  over  every  thing,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  noise  of  the  rushing 
waters  and  the  soughing  of  the  winds,  for  it 
was  noticeable  that  not  one  of  all  the  teams 
that  had  passed  along  the  road  in  the  morning 
was  returning  now. 

At  last  Barnabas  was  forced  to  admit  that 
somethin’  or  'nother  must  be  up!  And  with 
the  collar  of  his  great-coat  turned  up  over  his 
head,  hobbled  out  to  hear  what  he  could  hear, 
for  he  could  not  see  any  thing. 

In  answer  to  my  look  of  anxiety  when  he 
returned,  he  said,  “ I hain’t  been  a listenin'.  I 
just  sot  open  the  gate,  that’s  all.”  After  this 
there  was  silence  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then 
Barnabas,  buttoning  his  coat  and  tying  his 
pocket-handkerchief  about  his  knee,  went  out 
again,  and  by  and  by  came  back,  looking 
drenched  and  solemn,  and  having  heard  only 
the  rushing  of  the  winds  and  the  waters. 

Suspense  now  became  terrible,  and  the  dan- 
ger was  admitted  on  all  sides,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

Barnabas  told  us  frankly  that  one  of  the 
critters  was  moughty  skeery , and  t’other  none 
of  the  steadiest,  and  as  for  swimming,  he  didn’t 
believe  that  nuther  uv  'em  knowed  any  more 
about  it  than  the  yearlin’  calf  in  the  stable. 

Saying  at  last,  “The  only  hope  is  that  Hadley 
has  Btaid  into  the  mill,  and  hasn’t  sot  out  for 
to  drive  them  skeery  critters  at  all,  'canse  if  he 
has,  he  mought  just  as  well  have  driv  straight 
into  his  grave!” 

Ten  o’clock  came,  and  eleven ; and  Barna- 
bas had  told  all  the  frightful  stories  he  knew 
of  sudden  and  terrible  deaths,  and  somehow 
nearly  all  the  stories  were  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  horses — how  they  had  run  away, 
tearing  wagons  to  * pieces  and  breaking  the 
necks  of  their  drivers ; how  they  had  got 
drowned  with  their  masters;  and  how  they 
had  fallen  over  dreadful  precipices  and  crushed 
their  riders  under  them ; and  how  he  had 
knowed  one  splendid  critter  to  be  struck  by 
thunder,  and  kick  his  owner  to  death,  and 
that  no  such  clap  as  we  had  had  the  day  past 
nuther ! 

“Oh,  Barnabas ! ” I cried,  “for  mercy’s  sake !” 

I got  no  further,  for  a strange  dull  thump  or 
bump  against  the  door  arrested  me,  and  before 
one  could  exclaim  “What  is  it?”  it  was  two 
or  three  times  repeated.  “It’s  Hadley,  sot 
crazy!”  says  Barnabas,  “and  bobbin’  his  head 
agin  the  door!”  And  hurrying  forward  as  he 
spoke,  he  lifted  the  latch  and  set  wide  the  door. 

But  no  Hadley  was  there,  and  no  sign  of 
Hadley ; but  in  place  of  him  a big  brindle  dog, 
with  a head  like  a lion’s,  and  all  his  shaggy  coat 
bedraggled  with  wet  and  mud.  His  tongue 
was  lolling,  and  he  breathed  hard  and  fast,  and 
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then  springing  over  the  steps,  stqpd  with  his 
£ fore*  paws  on  the  carpet,  wagging  his  tail  and 
making  little,  quick  barks,  jnst  for  all  the  world 
ps  though  he  had  something  to  tell  if  he  could 
only  tell  it.  44  One  thing's  certain !”  says  Bar- 
nabas, caressing  the  crop  ears  of  the  great  pal- 
pitating creature,  44  he's  an  omien , other  of  good 
or  evil,  and  Hadley's  one  side  or  tother  of  Jor- 
dan's stormy  banks,  and  I'm  moughty  doubtful 
if  it  taint  the  tother  side.'*  Bridget  made 
haste  to  set  meat  before  this  curious  guest,  but 
excitement  would  not  permit  him  to  eat,  and 
now  galloping  out  into  the  storm,  and  now 
back,  he  kept  up  a series  of  little  short  barks, 
wagging  his  tail  the  while,  as  though  he  had 
the  best  of  news. 

Nevertheless  Bridget  said,  with  the  tears  run- 
ning down  her  red  nose,  “It’s  dith  the  crather 
foreshaders,  or  ilse  he'd  ate  mate,  for  the  body 
of  him  is  as  holler  as  my  ould  shoe,  and  he’d  a 
right  to  ate  but  for  throuble!”  At  this  mo- 
ment John  Hammerson,  the  blacksmith,  who 
lived  half  a mile  beyond  the  creek  of  which  we 
had  the  most  dread,  appeared  at  the  door,  his 
pale,  frightened  face  telling  in  advance  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  sad  news. 

44  And  so  the  lad  hasn’t  got  here  ?”  were  his 
first  words,  as,  resting  his  hands  on  either  side 
of  the  door-frame,  he  peered  about  the  room. 

“Then,”  he  added,  “I’m  afeard  he  never 
will  f ” 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  us  that  about  two 
hours  after  sunset,  it  being  then  as  dark  as  pitch, 
Hadley  appeared  at  the  door  of  his  smithy,  and 
inquired  whether  the  bridge  over 'Deer  Creek 
was  yet  standing,  and  on  being  told  that  it  was, 
rode  forward  at  a smart  trot.  44  He  was  riding 
Whitefoot,  and  without  a saddle,”  Mr.  Ham- 
merson went  on ; 44  and  I could  hear  him  plash, 
plasP  through  the  mud  and  mire  for  five  min- 
utes; and  while  I was  kind  o’  listenin',  and 
kind  o'  wonderin'  why  the  boy  had  left  his 
wagon  at  the  mill,  and  kind  o’  wishin’  that  I’d 
asked  him  somethin’  about  it,  and  wonderin'  to 
myself  why  I hadn’t  been  more  inquisitive  like, 
there  comes  a dull,  crashin*  sort  of  a sound  like 
a tree  failin’  when  its  top’s  full  o'  leaves,  a kind 
of  a whisk  / like ; and  my  wife  she  comes  a run- 
nin’  in,  her  face  as  white  as  a sheet,  and  says 
she,  4 Danl,  the  Deer  Creek  Bridge  is  gone ! 
Didn't  you  hear  that  whish?'  says  she;  and 
then  she  says,  4 Whoever  that  is  a-trottin’  down* 
the  hill,  he’ll  ride  right  off  the  pier,  ten  to  one, 
and  its  forty  feet  from  there  to  the  bottom  of 
the  creek ! ' Then  I told  her  who  it  was  that 
had  just  rid  by.  4 O Lord  a-mercy !’  she  cries, 
and  all  in  a minute  she  gets  the  lighted  lantern 
into  my  hand,  and  says  she,  4Dan1,  run  for 
your  life ! or  for  his'n,  rather ; for  you  can't  see 
your  hand  afore  you,  and  ten  to  one  that  boy’ll 
ride  right  off  thq  pier  into  the  bilin’  waters,  and 
it’s  forty  feet  down,  if  it’s  one.’ 

44  With  that  I took  the  lantern  and  run  with 
all  my  might,  and  when  I got  on  to  the  rise  I 
took  breath  a minute  and  listened,  and  I could 
still  hear  Whitefoot  plash ! plash ! away  along 


that  stony  slope  toward  the  bridge,  and  as  nigh 
as  I could  calclate  not  twenty  rod  from  it. 
Then  I began  to  heilow  with  all  my  might,  and 
to  click  it  ahead,  though  the  road  was  under 
water  in  places  knee-deep,  and  all  airth  and 
heaven,  savin’  when  the  tongue  of  the  lightnin’ 
shot  out  o’  some  cloud,  was  as  black  as  my  hat- 
band. 

44  4 Heilow  the  bridge ! O heilow  the  bridge !'  • 

I shouted  and  shouted,  and  all  at  once  I found 
the  water  was  up  to  my  waist,  hnd  a-roarin’ 
like  mad.  I was  off  the  road,  but  I soon  got  it 
agin,  and  went  forad  a little,  and  stopt  and  list- 
ened a bit,  but  I couldn’t  hear  Whitefoot  no 
more,  and  there  come  a flash  o'  lightnin’,  and 
there  was  the  piers  a stickin’  up,  and  not  a sign  , 
o’  the  bridge  was  to  be  seen — it  had  all  slaropt 
together,  no  doubt,  in  that  whish  that  we  had 
heard,  my  wife  and  me  !” 

He  stopped  and  wiped  the  cold  sweat-drops 
from  his  forehead,  and  the  great  dog  that  he 
had  thrust  back  to  make  .room  for  himself 
pushed  his  rouud  head  and  crop  ears  between 
his  legs,  wagging  his  tail  and  repeating  the 
same  little  joyous  barks  as  before.  44  Get  out ! 
you  evil-omiened  crither !”  says  Bridget.  44 1 
was  the  first  to  say  that  dog  was  a bad  omien !” 
cries  Barnabas,  fearful  lest  his  prophetic  wis- 
dom be  jeopardized. 

The  dog  did  get  out  as  he  was  bidden ; and 
having  run  a little  way  toward  the  gate,  came 
dashing  back  almost  wild  with  excitement, 
taming  his  head  quickly  one  way  and  the  oth- 
er, as  though  he  said,  44  You  shall  see  for  your- 
selves presently  that  things  are  not  so  bad  !” 

And,  sure  enough,  plash ! plash ! through  the 
pools  of  water  that  stood  in  the  grassy  hollows 
of  the  door-yard  came  some  one  riding  steadily 
nearer  and  nearer.  44 Whoa!”  says  the  well- 
known  voice  ; and  there,  turned  squarely  to 
the  light  of  the  open  door,  was  the  starred  fore- 
head of  Whitefoot,  and  bending  eagerly  toward 
us  over  the  high  head,  and  twisting  his  fingers 
in  the  long,  wet  mane,  was  Hadley  himself,  his 
eyes  full  of  happy  cheer,  and  all  his  face  fresh 
and  glowing  like  a rose  in  the  dew. 

The  strange  dog  was  already  standing  on  his 
hind  legs ; and  Hadley  no  sooner  slipped  from 
the  bare  back  of  the  horse  to  the  ground  than 
he  had  his  fore-paws  on  his  shoulders,  and  was  . 
hugging  him  like  a good  fellow. 

44  Be’s  ye  a ghost,  buy,  or  a livin’  erayther  ?” 
cries  Bridget,  catching  at  the  elbow  of  Barna- 
bas, and  partly  shielding  herself  behind  him. 

Hammerson,  the  blacksmith,  stood  dumb- 
founded, as  if  his  own  sledge-hammer  had  fall- 
en upon  him,  and  evidently  not  as  yet  fully  be- 
lieving the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 

“It’s  meself  jist,  Bridget,  and  naiy  a ghost 
at  all  at  all!”  cries  Hadley,  imitating  the  girl’s 
dialect  as  he  freed  himself  from  the  embraces 
of  the  dog,  and,  coming  forward,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  thp  wonder-struck  group.  “It’s  the 
buy,”  says  Bridget,  “and  no  misthake ; but, 
darlint,  ye  had  a right  to  be  drownded ; shure 
an’  till  us  how  ye  got  over  the  ould  bridge  whin 
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it  was  swipt  away — for  that’s  the  winder  wid 
us!” 

“The  bridge  isn’t  swept  away  as  I know  of,” 
says  Hadley ; “ it  wasn’t  anyhow  an  hour  ago, 
for  I rode  over  it,  and  here  I am  to  prove  it.” 

“Rode  over  the  bridge!”  cries  Hammerson ; 
“ the  Deer  Creek  covered  bridge,  and  that  an 
hour  ago!  You’re  mistaken,  my  son,  or  else 
this  is  a ghost  after  all ; ’cause  there  wasn’t  no 
bridge  there  at  that  time  I Don’t  you  mind 
what  time  you  stopped  at  my  shop  ?” 

“ Yes,”  says  Hadley ; “ what  of  it  ?” 

“Why,  this  of  it : that  bridge  washed  away 
five  minutes  after  you  rid  from  my  door.  We 
heard  the  whish  of  it,  both  of  us — my  wife  and 
me — and  I follered  right  on  after  you,  in  sound 
of  your  critter’s  hoof-strokes  all  the  time,  and 
one  of  his  shoes  is  loose,  I can  tell  you,  and  ort 
to  be  resot.  Well,  I could  hear  him  plain  as» 
could  be,  specially  along  that  stony  piece  o’ 
ground  just  tother  side  o’  where  the  bridge 
was!”  t 

“ Bridge  was  /”  echoed  Hadley,  almost  scorn- 
fully ; “ what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hammerson  ?” 

“Mean,  boy?  I mean  that  you’re  crazy,  or 
that  taint  you,  or  somtin  notheV  I That  bridge 
whisht  away,  and  my  wife  and  me  both  heard 
it,  not  more’n  five  minutes  after  you  rid  from 
my  door;  and  I follered  on,  and  was  nearly 
cotched  up  with  you  when  you  must  have  rid 
off  the  pier ! Good  Lord,  boy,  didn’t  you  hear 
me  a-hellowin’  ?” 

“ Was  that  you  bellowing  behind  me  like  a 
mad  bull?”  says  Hadley.  “I  thought  it  was 
some  crazy  man.  Good  gracious ! what  did 
you  want  ?” 

“ To  keep  you  from  ridin’  off  the  pier,  to  be 
sure;  but  it  6eems  I couldn’t,  for  you  must 
have  soused  in  head  fust.  Lord  bless  me ! I 
shouldn’t  ’a  thought  your  critter ’d  ever  ariz,  nor 
you  nuther ! Did  you  go  clean-  to  the  bottom  ? 
That  are  loose  shoe  must  ’a  got  knocked  com- 
pletely off,  if  you  did.”  And  the  blacksmith 
had  one  of  the  fore-legs  of  Whitefoot  between 
his  knees  by  this  time,  and  was  twisting  at  the 
loose  shoe  with  a will. 

“What  does  all  this  mean?”  asks  Hadley, 
turning  from  one  of  us  to  another  with  a face 
changing  from  good-natured  curiosity  to  almost 
angry  surprise. 

“Well,  it’s  a moughty  quar  story  you’ve 
made  betwixt  you,”  says  Barnabas ; “ and  thar( 
can’t  be  full  truth  onto  both  sides;  other  one 
of  you’s  wrong,  and  tother’s  right,  or  one  of 
you  is  right,  and  tother’s  wrong — thar’s  about 
whar  ’tia;  for  he  says,”  pointing  to  Hadley, 
“he  rid  over  the  bridge  onto  his  critter,  and 
the  bridge  was  thar,  as  it  follers  logical ; and 
he  says,”  pointing  to  the  blacksmith,  “ the  bridge 
whisht  away  afore  he  got  tow  it,  and  he  soused 
in  head  fust,  as  it  follers  logical ; he  must  of, 
allowin’  the  bridge  wasn’t  thar.  Now  thar’s 
whar  ’tis,  and  agreeable  to  my  idees  you’ve 
got  things  moughty  promixuous,  betwixt  you !” 

Then,  giving  the  lame  knee,  that  had  evident^ 
ly  given  him  a twinge,  a knock,  he  added,  “ But 


whar  did  you  come  across  that  are  big  varm- 
int? he  looks  like  a grizzly  bear  a’most.”  ( 

Then  Hadley  went  back  to  the  morning,  re- 
capitulating all  the  events  of  the  day,  with 
many  of  which  our  6tory  has  nothing  to  do,  and 
we  will  therefore  pass  them  in  silence,  com- 
pressing what  is  pertinent  into  as  short  a com- 
pass as  may  be.  The  miller  had  not  fulfilled 
his  promise,  and  the  grist  was  not  ready  till 
after  nightfall,  when,  the  darkness  being  so 
dense  and  the  waters  so  high,  it  was  thought 
best  for  him  to  leave  grist  and  wagon  at  the 
mill  together,  and  ride  home  Whitefoot,  the 
gentler  of  the  two  horses,  rather  than  wait  for 
daylight  and  the  subsiding  of  the  watery. 

With  an  empty  meal-bag  laid  on  for  a sad- 
dle, and  strapped  under  his  horse’s  belly,  and 
a blind-bridle  on  bis  head,  he  set  out,  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  inquir%whether  the  bridges 
were  yet  safe,  and  so  without  accident  reached 
the  blacksmith’s,  within  half  a mile  of  the  Deer 
Creek  Bridge,  and  then  halted  once  more,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.  “The  water 
isn’t  within  half  a foot  of  the  planks  yet,”  the 
blacksmith  had  said,  “ and  them  pillers  is  as 
solid  as  the  foundations  of  the  airth.  Never 
fear,  my  son,  never  fear!  but  just  give  White  - 
foot  the  rein,  and  he’ll  carry  you  safe  enough. 
But  mind  you  don’t  try  for  to  guide  him  onto 
the  bridge — the  nonsense  of  a brute  cretur  is 
safer  than  the  sense  of  a man,  other  thingB  bein’ 
onequal.” 

This  was  the  blacksmith’s  last  counsel,  and 
finding  his  horse  already  over  fetlock  in  the 
water,  and  judging  by  the  frequent  striking  of 
his  hoofs  against  the  stones  that  he  was  come 
upon  the  ground  sloping  toward  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  he  dropped  the  rein,  and  winding  the 
mane  about  his  hands,  so  as  to  hold  fast  in  case 
the  horse  should  miss  the  bridge  and  the  4Forst 
come  to  the  worst,  he  leaned  down,  60  as  al- 
most to  embrace  the  high,  sturdy  neck,  shut  his 
eyes,  and  waited.  Directly,  he  said,  “I  con- 
cluded we  were  on  the  bridge,  because  the 
stones  had  ceased  ringing  under  my  horse’s  feet, 
and  because  he  was  evidently  treading  on  wood ; 
but  if  the  water  had  not  been  up  to  the  planks 
when  I halted  at  the  blacksmith’s,  it  was  most 
assuredly  over  them  now,  for  my  horse  was 
wading  through  it  up  to  his  knees,  os  I judged 
by  the  way  it  splashed  over  my  bare  feet  now 
Jind  then.  But  mercy ! that  bridge  was  never 
"half  so  long  before,  and  though  I dug  my  knees 
into  the  sides  of  my  horse,  and  flapped  my  el- 
bows against  his  neck  with  all  my  might,  I could 
not  make  him  step  one  jof  the  faster,  and  if  he 
had  been  walking  on  a rope  he  couldn't  have 
balanced  himself  more  slowly  and  carefully. 
Then  I thought,  but  may  be  it  was  only  fear, 
that  I felt  a swaying  as  if  every  thing  was  go- 
ing, and  I could  feel,  or  I seemed  to  feel,  White- 
foot all  of  a tremble. 

“But  the  strangest  part  is  to  come,” Hadley 
went  on,  “ and  I know  I must  have  been  de- 
ceived about  it  all  some  way.  Just  as  I felt 
the  first  stones  under  foot  again,  and  began  to 
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relax  my  grasp,  for  I had  clung  to  my  horse  be- 
fore as  for  life,  something  frightened  him ; he 
gave  a quick  spring,  and  the  first  I knew  he  was 
from  under  me,  and  the  water  working  me 
down  stream  with  a vengeance.  I caught  at 
something,  and  as  1 held  there  came  a great 
flash  of  lightning,  and  I couldn’t  see  the  bridge 
any  where,  and  I seemed  to  be  holding  to  one 
of  the  naked  piers.” 

“And  that’s  what  you  was  a-doin*,”  says  the 
blacksmith,  “’cause  there  wasn’t  no  bridge 
there  ! Didn’t  my  wife  and  me  hear  it  whish 
away  five  minutes  after  you  rid  ahead,  and 
didn’t  I foller  on  as  fast  as  I could,  and  didn’t 
I see  with  my  own  eyes  the  bare  piers  a-stand- 
in’  up  and  no  bridge  onto  ’um  ? There’s  no  use 
o’  your  tellin’  me — you  crossed  a phantom  bridge 
if  you  crossed  any  thing,  ’cause  you  must  of!” 

“Phantom  nonsense!”  cries  Hadley;  “I 
know,  whatever  seemed , that  1 must  have  cross- 
ed the  bridge,  for  there  I was  across,  and  White- 
foot  certainly  didn’t  walk  on  the  air;  and  I 
didn’t  cross  the  bridge  after  that  neither,  and 
here  I am,  as  you  see !” 

44  Well,  you  have  got  a moughty  promixnous 
story,  betwixt  you!”  reiterated  Barnabas ; “but 
whair  was  the  toll-man  all  the  while  ? He  can 
settle  it,  I reckon.”  * 

Then  it  came  out  that  Hadley  had  not  seen 
the  toll-man,  nor  thought  about  him  till  that 
minute;  a fact  that  considerably  favored  the 
blacksmiths  assertion  that  no  bridge  was  there. 

After  a good  deal  more  talk  on  both  sides, 
which  need  not  be  repeated,  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween the  blacksmith  and  Barnabas  that  the 
former  should  remain  till  daylight,  and  that  the 
two  should  then  set  out  for  the  “debatable 
ground”  in  company,  and  settle  the  question, 
once  for  all. 

And  this  being  done  the  talk  got  back  to  the 
strange  dog  again. 

44  Whar  did  you  pick  him  up  ?”  says  Barna- 
bas. 44  Come  har,  you  beautiful  ole  grizzly,  and 
let  a body  heft  ye !” 

Part  of  this  speech  was  addressed  to  Hadley, 
and  part  to  the  strange  dog,  as  the  reader  per- 
haps understands.  “Oh!  I was  going  to  tell 
you!”  says  Hadley;  44 1 saw  by  that  flash  of 
lightning  which  way  to  turn,  and  I floundered 
out  as  fast  as  possible ; but  of  course  the  dark- 
ness closed  up  again  in  a minute,  and  how  was 
I to  find  Whitefoot  ? that  was  the  question.  I 
poked  about  this  way  and  that,  every  now  and 
then  coming  back  to  the  same  place  for  half 
an. hour,  I should  thiuk,  and  calling,  4 Whitey ! 
Whitey!’  over  and  over;  but  he  made  no  an- 
swer, as  he  will  when  I call  him  from  the  mead- 
ow. 4 He  has  doubtless  galloped  home,  in  his 
fright,*  I said,  4 and  I shall  find  him  at  the  gate.* 
So  I walked  on  fast  as  I could  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  when  the  lively,  cheerful  barking  of  a 
dog  arrested  my  attention,  and  the  next  flash  of 
lightning  showed  me  Whitefoot  standing  square 
before  me  in  the  road,  and  this  great  dog  sitting 
upright  before  him,  and  holding  the  bridle-rein 
in  his  mouth.  I patted  his  big  head,  for  I felt 


grateful  enough,  be  sure,  and  mounted  and  rode 
away,  not  expecting  to  see  any  more  of  him ; 
but  the  first  gleam  of  lightning  that  showed  me 
the  road  showed  him  too,  trotting  just  ahead, 
and  looking  behind  as  if  to  make  sure  I was 
coming.” 

“That  he  should  ’a  been  sot  apart  to  ketch 
your  horse,  ” says  Barnabas,  44  seems  providence ; 
but  that  the  horse  should  ’a  got  away,  leavin’  you 
in  the  dark,  seems  improvidence ; and  then  ho|r 
did  the  critter  know  whar  to  stop  at  ? Thar’s 
a metaphysical  question  that  bothers  me  awful.  ” 

“Well,  there  wa9  one  thing,”  interposed  the 
blacksmith, 44  that  ’peared  to  me  onaccountable ; 
but  now  I see  the  accountability  of  it,  and  that 
wa3,  how  I Bhould  ’a  got  here  fust ; for,  you  6ee, 
when  I found  the  bridge  was  gone,- 1 took  horse, 
rid  two  miles  to  the  northerd,  and  crossed  the 
ole  free  bridge,  and  still  got  here  half  an  hour 
forad  o’  the  boy!” 

“So  you  didn’t  come  over  the  Deer  Creek 
Bridge!”  says  Hadley,  shaking  with  laughter. 

44  No ! I couldn’t  of — cause  ’twasn’t  there !” 

But  we  will  record  no  more  of  the  idle  dis- 
putation. The  tired  horse  was  stabled,  the  dog 
hospitably  kenneled  in  a bed  of  dry,  fresh  straw, 
the  fire  kept  up,  and  the  little  party,  forming 
a half-circle  about  the  hearth,  sat  till  daybreak 
exchanging  stories  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  of 
deaths  and  dungeons,  and  ghosts  and  goblin^, 
and  whatever  things  were  frightful ; when,  as 
agreed,  the  smith  and  Barnabas  rode  away  to- 
gether in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  the 
bridge. 

44 1 told  you  so !”  cries  the  blacksmith,  when 
they  had  gained  the  rising  ground  overlooking 
the  now  subsiding  waters ; and,  sure  enough, 
there  stood  up  the  naked  piers ; but  the  bridge 
itself  was  completely  swept  away,  except  in- 
deed one  heavy  oak  beam,  which,  being  per- 
haps mortised  better  than  the  others,  remained 
on  the  crumbling  foundations,  still  forming  a 
pathway  of  about  a foot  in  width  from  bank  to 
bank. 

Whitefoot,  to  the  surprise  of  his  rider,  began 
now  to  manifest  signs  of  terror,  and  directly,  be- 
ing urged  forward,  snorted,  reared,  and  plunged 
in  the  most  strange  and  bewildering  fashion. 

It  was  soon  found  impossible  to  get  him  for- 
ward, either  with  spur  or  whip,  and,  dismount- 
ing, Barnabas  kindly  coaxed  and  petted  him, 
after  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  reluctant- 
ly pulled  along  by  the  utmost  elongation  of 
head  and  neck,  the  sweat-drops  literally  run- 
ning down  his  sides,  and  his  four  strong  legs 
a- tremble.  The  waters  were  a good  deal  down, 
and  all  along  the  sands  sloping  up  to  the  beam 
lay  the  tracks  of  Whitefoot,  in  a direct  line,  thfe 
loose  and  askew  shoe  making  the  identification 
complete.  There  they  were,  coming  straight 
down  from  that  narrow  beam ! 

44  God  bless  me  1”  cries  the  blacksmith,  44  the 
critter’s  walked  over  it  as  sure  as  you  are  born.” 
And,  springing  on  to  the  beam,  there  were  the 
points  of  the  horseshoes  indented  all  along  the 
softened  wood.  44 1 could  swear  to  ’em,  for  I 
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made  and  sot  them  shoes  myself!’*  And  sure 
enough,  it  was  found  by  actual  measurement 
that  he  was  right. 

“ Don’t  swear,**  says  Barnabas,  “ not  thar  onto 
that  high  beam,  with  all  them  are  black  waters 
a-bilin’  under  you — it’s  a clar  case  as  *tis.** 

But  the  blacksmith  would  not  be  satisfied 
till,  having  crawled  on  his  belly  all  the  length 
of  the  beam,  he  found  the  horseshoe  prints  clear 
apross,  and  coming  straight  up  to  it  through 
the  sands  the  other  side. 

Whitefoot  obtained  quite  a celebrity  on  ac- 
count of  this  achievement,  and  not  a boy  of  the 
neighborhood  that  did  not  think  it  a privilege 
to  mount  his  back,  with  just  a meal-bag  for  a 
saddle,  picturing,  doubtless,  the  unsteady  foot- 
ing of  the  beam,  and  all  the  turbid  tumbling 
waters  to  be  under  him,  in  the  place  of  the  safe 
and  comfortable  meadow-grass,  and  thus  mask- 
ing a fearful  joy. 

The  good,  faithful  creature  lived  and  died  on 
the  farm,  and  never  had  his  feelings  once  har- 
rowed again  by 'a  sight  of  the  perilous  pass,  or 
even  by  being  driven  over  the  new  bridge  wnen 
it  took  the  place  of  the  old  one ; that,  past  all 
doubt,  was  “whisht”  every  part,  just  as  the 
blacksmith  and  bis  wife  supposed.  Barnabas 
always  insisted  that  he  had  said  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance that  the  strange  dog  was  a good  omien  ; 
and  Bridget,  Heaven  forgive  the  pretty  false- 
hood! invariably  confirmed  the  hollow  boast. 
“ And  sure  ye  did,  darlint,”  6he*d  say ; 44  an*  it 
was  your  sowl,  sure,  that  behild  it,  for  the  cre- 
ther  looked  like  the  owl  scratch  to  meself,  wid 
me  poor  common  eyes.’*  So,  woman-like,  en- 
hancing the  flattery  by  disparaging  herself. 

The  dog,  in  compliment  to  Barnabas,  was 
named  Omen,  and  to  this  appellation  be  re- 
sponded with  joyful  alacrity  for  a number  of 
years.  But  he  touched  the  limit  of  his  useful- 
ness at  last,  and,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  burden- 
some, laid  himself  down  and  died,  as  became 
him ; but  it  is  due  to  his  services  and  memory 
to  dwell  a little  more  at  length  upon  the  metfeod 
of  his  melancholy  exit. 

And  this  is  how  it  was : One  day  in  Novem- 
ber, as  he  lay  dozing  on  the  threshing-floor,  he 
was  suddenly  called  to  do  battle  with  an  enor- 
mous gray  rat  that  had  been  for  some  time 
troubling  the  bam.  Whether  owing  to  his 
drowsiness  or  to  the  weight  of  his  years,  he 
failed  to  take  captive  the  enemy,  and  received 
from  Master  Barnabas  a stem  and  humiliating 
reproof,  ending  with  a terrible  threat.  44  You 
are  old  and  good  for  nothing,  ” says  he,  44  and 
must  give  place  to  your  betters.  1*11  have  me 
a younger  dog  before  you’re  a week  older — see 
if  I don’t!*’ 

Poor  Omen  was  on  his  knees,  with  his  nose 
in  the  very  dust  and  his  eyes  lifted  obliquely — 
a pitiful,  pitiful  sight  altogether;  but  the  old 
rat  was  safe  in  his  hole,  and  the  old  master  in- 
exorable. He  cast  it  in  his  teeth  again  that 
he  was  gotten  to  be  good  for  nothing,  pushed 
him  roughly  aside,  and  forgot  all  about  him. 
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The  young  master  had  seen,  however,  the 
dumb  beseeching  in  the  eyes  of  his  favorite, 
and  his  heart  was  touched,  for  he  had  never 
forgotten  his  services  at  the  “Phantom  Bridge.” 

“Come  here,  Omen,  old  fellow!”  says  he; 
44 1*11  stand  by  you  anyhow  !**  And  he  reached 
forth  his  hand  in  the  old  caressing  way. 

But  Omen  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and 
with  a look  of  fond  farewell  turned  and  walked 
away,  his  back  sunken  and  his  whole  attitude 
drooping  as  one  who  had  received  a death- 
blow. 

He  did  not  go  to  his  comfortable  kennel,  but 
took  his  station  at  a gap  in  the  meadow  fence, 
and  vigilantly  kept  the  stray  cattle  at  bay,  nev- 
er quitting  his  place  for  a moment,  and,  as  it 
were,  doing  his  utmost  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  was  not  quite  worthless  after  all.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day  the  terrible  threat 
was  fulfilled,  and  a sleek  young  puppy,  limber- 
legged  and  handsome  as  could  be,  was  fetched, 
and  at  once  made  the  recipient  of  a good  deal 
of  caressing  attention. 

At  this  the  honest  old  heart  of  Omen  lost  all 
courage,  perhaps  all  faith  in  human  gratitude, 
and  without  so  much  as  a whine  or  an  appeal- 
ing way  he  left  the  gap  untended — left  the  ken- 
nel with  its  bright,  warm  straw  for  the  new  in- 
cnmbent,  and  in  the  thick  woods,  out  of  the 
sight  of  men’s  eyes  and  of  all  familiar  things, 
laid  himself  down  among  the  dead  leaves  to 
die. 

Here  we  found  him  after  a time,  but  persua- 
sion nor  entreaty  would  induce  him  to  rise,  or 
even  to  take  food  where  he  lay.  He*  would 
lick  the  young  master’s  hands  in  answer  to  his 
caresses  and  coaxing,  and  then,  with  closed 
eyes,  drop  his  head  fiat  upon  the  ground,  all 
his  old  legs  and  clumsy  body  a-tremble,  as  if 
with  suppressed  emotion.  But  the  hand  of 
Barnabas  he  would  not  touch,  nor  would  he  in 
any  way  give  him  token  or  sign  of  recognition 
or  forgiveness. 

Nearly  a week  he  lay  thus,  with  only  the  trees 
for  company,  and  with  the  withered  leaves  drop- 
ping and  drifting  around  him ; never  whining 
nor  whimpering,  but  just  waiting  bravely  and 
patiently;  and  at  last,  one  morning,  after  the 
first  light,  crisp  fall  of  snow,  the  young  master, 
with  a morsel  of  bread  and  a bowl  of  warm 
milk  in  his  hand,  went  earlier  than  common  to 
look  after  him — but  he  had  no  need  to  be  look- 
ed after.  The  leaves  had  drifted  quite  over 
him,  and  the  6now  over  the  leaves ; he  was  not 
only  dead,  but  was  buried  into  the  bargain. 
This  is  the  only  creature  that,  of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  I ever  knew  to  die  of  a broken 
heart ; but  certainly,  if  the  sides  of  nature  ever 
cracked,  they  did  in  him,  poor  fellow ! 

Barnabas,  Othello-like,  having  killed  him, 
loved  him  afterward,  and  daily  and  hourly  com- 
pared his  handsome  successor  unfavorably  to 
honest  old  Omien. 

So — more’s  the  pity! — the  world  goes,  and 
doubtless  will,  to  the  end  of  time. 
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THIRST  appearances  are  always  among  the  most 
Jl  interesting  theatrical  events,  and  the  gossips, 
as  they  grow  old,  renew”  their  youth  as  they  tell 
the  Btory  of  the  first  nights  they  have  seen.  It 
is  our  advantage  on  this  side  of  the  sea  that  we 
come  to  such  occasions  with  imagination  and  ex- 
pectation excited  to  the  utmost  by  the  fame  al- 
ready assured  of  the  actor  or  the  singer.  A first 
appearance  in  Europe  is  an  experiment.  Eveu 
if  it  be  Jenny  Lind  or  Rachel,  the  beginning  is 
necessarily  without  previous  reputation,  except 
Xhe  warm  rumor  of  the  rehearsal  and  of  private 
admiration.  But  when  Jenny  Lind  came  to  us 
it  was  as  the  recognized  Queen  of  Song;  and 
when  the  spectral  Camille  glided  from  the  side- 
scene  in  ks  Horaces , and  that  low,  wreird,  won- 
derful voice  Bmote  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  list- 
ener, we  knew  that  Rachel  was  w ithout  a rival 
the  greatest  living  actress.  So  also  with  Alboni 
and  Ole  Bull.  Their  fame  was  made  for  them 
when  they  came. 

As  we  wTite  the  names  what  scenes  arise,  so 
freshly  remembered,  so  utterly  passed ! The 
very  buildings  are  gone,  except  Castle  Garden, 
where  Jenny  Lind  first  sang,  and  which  is  wholly 
changed.  It  was  in  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
• that  Rachel  appeared.  It  was  in  Tripler  Hall 
that  Alboni  sang.  And  in  the  old  Park  Thea- 
tre, on  a memorable  Saturday  evening,  Ole  Bull 
strode  out  with  a leopard-like  swing  upon  the 
stage,  his  coat  buttoned  across  his  magnificent 
breast,  his  fair,  frank  face  smooth  and  romantic 
as  a boy's,  as  he  bent  over  his  violin  during  the 
introduction  by  the  orchestra,  and  fondly  listened 
to  be  sure  that  it  was  as  sensitively  responsive  as 
he  required  it  to  be.  And  if  the  buildings  are 
gone,  w here  are  the  magicians  ? Rachel  is  dead. 
Jenny  Linds  voice  has  flow’n.  And  Alboni  and 
Ole  Bull — where  are  they  ? The  elaborate  story 
of  Ole  Bull  s death  a very  few”  years  ago  was  de- 
nied ; and  by  all  the  traditions  of  her  profession 
Alboni,  the  Contessa  Pepoli,  ought  to  be  comfort- 
ably living  in  a villA  upon  Lake  Como. 

Yet  these  were  all  first  appearances  that  were 
suggestive  of  each  other.  If  Rachel  came,  there 
were  those  whose  pride  it  was  to  remember  Ed- 
mund Kean  and  Cooke.  If  Jenny  Lind  sang, 
yoar  neighbor,  who  had  evidently  come  down 
from  the  generation  of  George  the  Fourth,  mur- 
mured, in  the  intervals,  of  Malibran ; and  you, 
of  a later  day,  retorted  feebly  with  Miss  Shirreff, 
and  with  more  animation  recalled  Cipti  Damo- 
„ rean  and  Caradori  Allan.  If  Ole  Bull  stood 
towering  and  swaying  in  the  spell  of  his  own 
music,  there  was  some  old-fashioned  lover  of 
concord  w ho  thought  music  died  with  the  Her- 
mann brothers  or  the  Boston  Brigade  band. 
The  charm  of  the  evening  w as  half  in  its  associ- 
ation, in  the  tender,  regretful  memories  of  other 
lames  and  other  days.  It  was  the  musing,  tear- 
ful romance  of  the  wanderer  who  shall  hear  no 
more 

“The  bells  of  Shaudon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee.” 

More  than  all,  it  was  not  the  actor  nor  the  singer, 
not  the  song  nor  the  play,  that  seemed  so  curi- 
ously fair ; it  was  the  lost  youth  of  the  neighbor 


who  talked  to  you  of  Malibran  that  was  softening 
his  heart. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  sweet  white-haired 
couple  who  sat  before  us  in  Steinway  Hall  upon 
the  first  night  of  Dickens’s  readings — that  couple 
of  comely  age  and  of  lovely  deference  to  each 
other — believe  that  there  can  ever  again  be  such 
evenings  as  they  knew  in  the  Park  Theatre  long 
ago?  What  a pair  of  lovers  they  must  have 
been!  IIowr  they  must  have  adorned  those  old 
Park  Theatre  evenings ! This  very  flossy  young 
woman  w ho  sits  near  by,  with  such  a tremendous 
chignon,  is  like  an  absurdly  expensive  doll  im- 
ported for  the  holidays  from  Paris,  and  does  not 
replace  the  image  of  the  young  woman  w hom  wre 
see  beneath  the  kind  white  hair  before  us.  But 
what  then  ? It  is  only  a little  disadvantage  of 
situation.  Do  wre  not  know”,  as  we  look  over  the 
humming,  happy  crowd  that  fills  the  tasteless 
and  glaring  boll  of  Steinwav,  that  there  are  tur- 
tle-doves here  in  scores,  and  all  as  softly  cooing 
as  any  that  ever  flewr?  A sensitive  Easy  Chair, 
in  the  midst  of  such  a throng  as  was  gathered  on 
that  first  Dickens  evening,  positively  glow  s with 
the  consciousness  of  the  amount  of  hoping  and 
longing,  and  looking  and  smiling,  and  hand- 
pressing and  whispering,  and  the  vast  contigu- 
ous happiness  that  pervades  the  hall.  Why,  what 
have  we  come  to  hear  hut  the  story  of  all  the  ex- 
perience under  other  forms  of  all  this  audience, 
written  and  read  by  a master  ? 

Yes,  the  hall  is  wretched.  The  evening’s  en- 
joyment will  gain  nothing  frhm  the  place.  Bos- 
ton lias  two  noble  halls.  There  are  other  cities 
w hich  have  fine  halls — traps,  often,  but  of  a very 
pretty  pattern — and  New”  York  lias  the  unhappy 
cellar  called  Cooper  Institute,  and  this  distort- 
ed and  distressing  room  called  Stein  way  Hall. 
But  even  Steinway  Hail  shall  pass  into  gentle  and 
grateful  remembrance,  for  here  Charles  Dickens 
gave  his  first  reading  in  New  York. 

When,  hereafter,  some  chance  traveler  picks 
up  an  odd  number  of  an  old  magazine — this,  for 
instance — and  opens  to  this  very  page,  let  him 
know  that  the  evening  was  bright  with  moon- 
light veiled  in  a soft  gray  snow-cloud.  Ine 
crow'd  at  the  entrance  was  not  very  large.  The 
speculators  in  tickets  were  not  very  troublesome. 
The  police,  as  usual,  were  polite  and  efficient; 
and  going  up  the  steep  staircase,  and  passing 
through  the  single  door,  wc  w ere  all  quietly  and 
pleasantly  seated,  and  so  was  every  body  else  by 
eight  o’clock.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  level,  so 
that  the  audience  is  lost  to  itself ; but  it  was  easy 
for  all  of  us  to  perceive,  by  scanning  our  neigh- 
bors, that  we  were  a very  fine  body  of  people. 
At  least  every  body  who  was  present  said  so. 
We  all  remarked  that  the  intelligence  and  dis- 
tinction of  the  city  wrere  present,  and  that  it  must 
be  extremely  gratifying  to  Mr.  Dickens  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  most  intellectual  and  appreci- 
ative audience  that  could  be  assembled  in  New 
York. 

The  details  of  the  arrangement  upon  the  plat- 
form, the  screen  behind,  the  hidden  lights  above 
and  below,  and  the  stiff'  little  table  with  the  wa- 
ter-bottle, are  familiar.  But  as  we  all  sat  look- 
ing at  them,  and  at  the  variously  splendid  toilets 
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that  rustled  in,  and  fluttered,  and  finally  settled, 
it  was  not  possible  to  escape  the  great  thought 
that  in  a few  moments  we  should  see  at  that 
queer,  stiff  table  the  creator  of  Sam  Weller,  and 
Oliver  Twist,  and  Micawber,  and  Dick  Swiveller, 
and  the  endless,  marvelous  company — the  great- 
est story-teller  since  Scott,  one  of  the  most  famous 
names  in  literature  since  Shakespeare.  When  he 
was  here  before  Carlyle  growled  in  “Past  and 
Present”  about  “ Schnauspiel,  the  distinguished 
novelist,”  and  there  were  some  who  laughed. 
But  the  laugh  has  passed  by.  Look ! There  is 
a man,  who  looks  like  somebody’s  “ own  man,” 
who  scuffles  across  the  stage  and  turns  up  a 
burner  or  two ; and  he  is  scarcely  out  of  the  way 
when — there  he  comes,  rapidly,  the  world’s  own 
man. 

His  reception  was  sober.  The  whole  audience 
clapped  its  gloved  hands.  Not  a heel,  not  a cane, 
mingled  w ith  the  sound,  not  a solitary  voice.  It 
was  a very  muffled  cordiality,  an  cnthusiasip  in 
kid  gloves.  The  Easy  Chair,  for  one,  longed  to 
rise  and  shout.  Heaven  has  given  us  voices, 
brethren,  with  which  to  welcome  and  salute  our 
friends,  and  if  ever  a long,  long  cheer  should 
have  rang  from  the  heart,  it  was  when  the  man 
who  has  done  so  much  for  all  of  us  stood  before 
us.  But  it  was  useless.  The  steady  clapping 
was  prolonged,  and  Dickens  stood  calmly,  bow- 
ing easily  once  or  twice,  and  waiting  with  the  air 
of  one  ready  to  begin  business.  The  instant 
there  was  silence  he  did  begin:  “Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I am  to  have  the  honor  of  reading 
to  you  this*  evening  the  trial-scene  from  Pick- 
wick ; and  a Christmas  Carol  in  a prelude  and 
three  scenes.  Scene  first,  Mar  ley’s  Ghost.  Mar- 
ley  was  dead,  to  begin  with.”  These  words,  or 
words  very  similar,  were  pronounced  in  a husky 
voice,  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  and  with  the 
English  cadence  in  articulation,  a rising  inflection 
at  the  end  of  every  few  wrords.  They  were  spoken 
with  perfect  simplicity,  and  the  introductory  de- 
scription was  rend  with  good  sense,  and  conveyed 
a fine  relish  upon  the  reader’s  part  of  the  things 
described.  There  was  nothing  formal,  no  effort 
of  any  kind.  The  left  hand  held  the  book,  the 
right  hand  moved  continually,  slightly  indicating 
the  action  described,  as  of  putting  on  a muffler, 
or  whatever  it  might  be.  But  the  moment 
Scrooge  spoke  the  drama  began. 

Even'  character  was  individualized  by  the  voice 
and  by  a slight  change  of  expression.  But  the 
reader  stood  perfectly  still,  and  the  instant  transi- 
tion of  the  voice  from  the  dramatic  to  the  descrip- 
tive tone  was  unfailing  and  extraordinary.  This 
was  a perfection  of  art.  Nor  was  the  evenness  of 
the  variety  less  striking.  Every  character  was 
indicated  with  the  same  felicity.  Of  course  the 
previous  image  in  the  hearer  s mind  must  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  the  effect.  The  reader  does 
not  create  the  character,  the  writer  has  done  that ; 
but  he  refreshes  it  into  unwonted  vividness,  as 
when  a wet  sponge  is  passed  over  an  old  picture. 
Scrooge,  and  tiny  Tim,  and  Sam  Weller  and  his 
wonderful  father,  and  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  and  Jus- 
tice Starleigh  have  an  intenser  reality  and  vitality 
than  before.  As  the  reading  advances  the  spell 
becomes  more  entrancing.  The  mind  and  heart 
answer  instantly  to  every,  tone  and  look  of  the 
redder.  In  a passionate  outburst,  as  in  Bob 
Cratchit’s  wail  for  his  lost  little  boy,  or  in 
Scrooge’s  prayer  to  be  allowed  to  repent,  the 


| whole  scene  lives  and  throbs  before  you.  And 
when,  in  the  great  trial  of  Bardell  against  Pick- 
wick, the  thick,  fat  voice  of  the  elder  Weller 
wheezes  from  the  gallery,  “Put  it  down  with  a 
wee,  my  Lerd,  put  it  down  with  a wree,”  you  turn 
; to  look  for  the  gallery  and  behold  the  benevolent 
parent. 

Through  all  there  is  a striking  sense  of  re- 
served power,  and  of  absolute  mastery  of  the  art. 
There  is  no  straining  for  points,  no  exaggera- 
tion, no  extravagance  of  any  kind,  but  an  ade- 
quate outlay  of  means  for  every  effect,  and  a com- 
plete preservation  of  personal  dignity  through- 
out. The  enjoyment  is  sincere  and  unique ; and 
when  the  young  gentleman  before  us  remarks 
to  the  flossy  young  woman  at  his  side  that  “any. 
clever  actor  can  do  the  thing  as  well,”  we  con- 
gratulate him  inwardly  upon  his  experience  of 
the  theatre.  Perhaps  also  the  flossy  young  wo- 
man is  of  opinion  that  any  clever  author  can 
write  as  well  as  this  reader.  Possibly  it  is  not 
for  these  young  neighbors  of  ours,  remarks  Mr. 
Diogenes,  who  happens  to  overhear  them  with 
the  Easy  Chair,  that  the  author  writes  and  the 
reader  reads.  There  is  a serious  drawback  to 
this  first  evening’s  enjoyment,  however,  and  that 
is  that  full  a third  of  those  present  hear  very  im- 
perfectly. Nothing  can  surpass  the  air  of  min- 
gled indignation,  chagrin,  and  disappointment 
with  which  a good  friend  just  behind  declares 
that  she  did  not  hear  a word,  and  adds,  caustic- 
ally, that  the  spectacle  alone  is  hardly  worth  the 
j money.  Not  worth  the  money  ? Dear  Madam, 
the  Easy  Chair  would  willingly  pay  more  than 
the  price  of  admission  merely  to  see  him.  And 
| just  as  he  is  thinking  so  another  friend  steps  for- 
j ward  and  says,  in  a decided  tone  of  utter  disap- 
pointment, “Just  let  me  take  your  glass,  will 
you  ? I can’t  hear  a word,  but  I should  like  to 
see  how  the  man  looks.”.  As  the  Easy  Chair 
rolls  out  of  the  door  he  encounters  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sealskin,  sailing  smoothly  and  silently  out. 
“How  delightful!”  exclaims  the  innocent  and 
unwary  old  Chair.  “ Didn’t  hear  a word,”  says 
Mr.  Sealskin,  sentcntiously,  and  without  pausing 
in  his  course;  and  Madam  upon  his  arm  raises 
her  eyebrows  and  looks  emphatically  ‘tnot  a 
word!”  And  so  the  Easy  Chair  gradually  dis- 
covers that  there  has  been  a very  wide  and  lam- 
entable disappointment,  and  that  a large  part 
of  the  throng  has  been  tantalized  through  the 
evening  in  the  vain  effort  to  hear — catching  a 
fewr  words  and  losing  the  point  of  the  joke.  No 
wonder  they  are  veiw  sober,  and  sail  out  of  the 
hall  vciy  steadily,  with  an  air  of  thinking  that 
they  have  J>een  the  victims  of  a swindle,  but  also 
with  the  plain  wish  to  think  as  well  of  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
Still,  they  evidently  hold  him,  upon  the  w hole, 
responsible,  just  as  an  audience  assembled  to 
! hear  a lecture,  and  obliged  to  go  unlectured 
| away,  hold  the  lecturer — chafing  in  a snow-bank 
I upon  the  railroad  fifty  miles  away — responsible, 
i It  is  pleasant  for  the  Sealskins  to  read,  as  the 
| Easy  Chair  did  the  next  morning,  in  the  ever- 
i veracious  and  independent  press,  that  Mr.  Dick- 
! ens’s  voice  is  heard  with  ease  in  every  part  of 
the  hall. 

But  let  them  feel  as  they  may,  those  who  did 
not  hear  ore  sure  to  go  again,  and  if  they  hear 
the  next  time,  again  and  again.  Let  the  future 
reader  of  this  odd  number  of  a magazine  leant 
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farther  that  such  was  the  popular  eagerness  to 
attend  these  readings  that  people  gathered  before 
light  to  stand  in  the  line  of  the  ticket-office.  One 
historic  boy  is  said  to  have  passed  the  night  in  the 
cold  waiting  for  the  opening  of. the  office,  and  to 
hav6  sold  his  prize  for  thirty  dollars  in  gold  to 
“a  Southerner.”  Another  person  was  offered 
twenty  dollars  for  his  place  in  the  line,  with  mere- 
ly a chance  of  getting  a ticket  when  his  turn 
come  at  the  office.'  So  among  all  first  appear- 
ances none  can  be  more  unique  in  remembrance 
than  this  , of  Mr.  Dickens,  nor  can  any  remem- 
bered enjoyment  be  always  fresher  and  fairer 
than  that  of  his  readings. 

The  other  day  the  Easy  Chair  was  rolling 
down  from  Albany  upon  one  of  the  railroads 
upon  which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  permits  us  all  to 
travel,  and  when  the  train  stopped  at  Pough- 
keepsie the  brakeman  threw  open  the  door  of 
the  car,  shouted  “Pokepsy;  ten  minutes  for 
refreshment!”  and  the  passengers  arose  and 
poured  out  of  the  car  into  the  spacious  hall. 
There  is  a.  long  counter  upon  which  are  plates 
of  smoking  oysters,  and  upon  shelves  within  the 
area  of  the  counter  are  pieces  of  pie,  ham  and 
eggs,  cake,*and  apples.  The  company  in  a long, 
silent  line  devote  themselves  solemnly  to  busi- 
ness; the.  oysters  disappear  in  a twinkling;  a 
gulp,  and  all  is  over.  ‘‘Coffee”  is  the  senten- 
tious countersign  passed  along  the  line,  and  gal- 
lons of  coffee  follow  quarts  of  oysters.  Behind 
the  counter  nimble  maidens  dan  to  and  fro  with 
a celerity  that  reminds  the  feeder  at  the  upright 
trough  of  the  41  ten  minutes”  which  are  so  rapid- 
ly slipping  away.  Civility  is  confined  to  a side- 
way glance  at  your  neighbor  w hile  you  are  your- 
self engulfing  the  last  oyster  and  he  is  gurgling 
over  his  coffee.  Some  inscmtable  fate  forbids 
tixtie  enough  to  eat  decently,  forbids  sitting  dowm, 
forbids  any  thing  but  the  most  severely  mechan- 
ical part  of  the  business  of  eating.  If  we  stopped 
long  enough  to  smile  between  ihe  oysters  or  to 
masticate  the  pie  wo  might  not  arrive  in  New 
York  until,  half  past  five  instead  of  a quarter  past 
five,  and  how  could  we  excuse  so  wicked  a waste 
of  time  ? Indeed — ding,  ding,  there  is  the  con- 
ductor s petulant  'bell ! Seize  the  pie,  bolt  the 
rest  of  the  coffee  ;*  good  gracious ! how  much — 
I haven’t  any  change — what  the  Beelzebub  shall 
I do — ding,  ding!  To  deliberate  is  to  be  lost, 
and  pay  or  no  pay  for  the  pie  or  no  pie,  we  rush 
to  the  platform,  struggle  into  the  car,  and  presto, 
we  are  leaving  oysters  and  cookeys  behind  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

As  for  this  particular  passenger  he  opens 
44  Sketches  of  Russian  Life,  before  and  during 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs,”  edited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Morley,  Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  University  College,  London,  and  almost  im- 
mediately lights  upon  this  apposite  passage,  de- 
scribing the  Great  National  Railway  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  ‘‘This  is  one  of  the 
finest,  safest,  best-arranged,  and  most  comfort- 
abletraveling  lines  in  the  world.  The  speed  of 
traveling  is  limited  to  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
The  shortest  stoppage  is  for  ten  minutes,  allow- 
ing plenty  of  time  to  drink  a cup  of  tea  and  smoke 
a cigarette,  but  at  each  of  the  principal  stations 
the  train  stops  for  half  an  hour .” 

The  Italics  are  the  Easy  Chair’s.  He  wishes 
to  emphasize  the  agreeable  truths  which' he  found 


in  the  interesting  book.  He  hopes  that  this  very 
page  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  some  patron  of  the 
Pokepsy  oysters  and  pies,  and  suggest  thoughts 
to  him.  The  delightful  book  proceeds,  and  the 
Easy  Chair  invites  to  its  further  statements  the 
attention  of  Mr.  C.  Vanderbilt  himself.  “Hot, 
well -cooked  dinners,  breakfasts,  and  suppers, 
served  by  clean,  well-dressed  waiters,  are  always 
ready.”  To  the  Pokepsy  traveler  this  seems 
wild  romance — a mere  unbridled  fiction  of  Mr. 
Babington  White’s.  But  still  more  fabulous  is 
what  follows : 44  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  eat, 
and  the  price  is  not  very  high.”  And  this  in 
an  effete  despotisfn ! However,  the  Easy  Chair 
reads  on : “ The  Russians  make  a journey  to  and 
from  Moscow  an  affair  of  pleasure,  sleep  and  eat 
alternately,  gormandizing  at  all  stations  where 
refreshments  can  be  had ; not  crowding  them, 
that  is  impossible,  the  rooms  being  so  large  as 
to  accommodate  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hun- 
dred persons  at  once.  The  passengers  do  strict 
justice  to  the  good  things  on  the  tables,  find 
fault  freely,  and  order  wlmt  they  require  as  if 
they  w*ere  at  home  in  a good  hotel.” 

The  Pokepsy  station  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able eating-houses  upon  our  railroads.  The 
Easy  Chair  is  saying  nothing  in  depreciation  of 
it,  whatever  he  may  privately  think  of  the  sys- 
tem to  which  it  belongs.  The  oysters  are  good  ; 
the  tea  is  good  ; the  pumpkin-pie  is  good.  The 
Easy  Chair  will  have  no  misunderstanding  upon 
that  head,  and  he  heartily  advises  every  body 
when  they  hear  the  wrords,  44  Pokepsy,  ten  min- 
utes for  refreshments,”  to  run  and  do  what  they 
can  in  the  time  allotted.  The  room  is  clean ; 
the  maidens  are  tidy ; the  food  is  good.  The 
Easy  Chair  had  just  eaten  some  oysters  and  a 
piece  of  pie  with  a dry,  brown  undercrust,  and 
had  drank  a cup  of  tea,  and  for  this  swift  and 
simple  feast  had  expended  forty-five* cents.  He 
reflected  upon  these  facts  as  he  continued : 

44  After  the  gutta-percha  pork-pies,  mahogany 
cakes,  and  saw-dust  sandwiches,  bolted  standing 
in  the  English  refreshment-rooms,  it  is  pleasant 
to  sit  down  comfortably  when  one  is  tired  and 
hungry,  napkin  ,on  knee,  -tp  a half  hour’s  quiet 
discussion  of  a well-cooked  meal.  Beef,  lamb, 
mutton,  vegetables,  fowl,  game,  potatoes,  fish, 
cutlets,  cheese,  and  dessert  are  served  by  civil 
waiters  in  black  clothes  and  white  cravats,  at  the 
small  diarge  of  three  roubles  [seventy- five  cents] 
each.  One  can  also  dine  veiy  well  for  half  this 
sum  at  the  side-table.” 

Monsieur  Vanderbilt,  the  Emperor  beats  you ! 
j Is  there  any  reason  that  the  most  universally 
traveling,  prosperous,  and  handy  people  in  the 
world  should  be  obliged  to  read  that  the  former 
owners  of  Alaska  surpass  them  in  some  of  the 
prime  pleasures  of  travel  ? Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  train  should  not  stop  a good  half  hour 
at  “Pokepsy,”  and  enable  the  traveler  to  seat 
himself  comfortably  and  comfortably  dine  ? Why 
must  he  bolt  his  pie  standing,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  clock  and  his  hands  grasping  a cup  of  cof- 
fee? Or  why,  as  the  Easy  Chair  has  already 
asked,  and  without  the  slightest  response — why, 
if  we  must  be  thundering  along  every  moment, 
may  there  not  be  a system  of  telegraphing  a din- 
ner-order forward  to  the  dinner-station,  so  that 
in  due  order,  piping  hot,  with  plates  and  nap- 
kin and  every  convenience,  the  dinner  may  be 
fought  into  the  train  and  dispatched  leisurely, 
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cheinin  faisant — that  is  to  say,  indignant  Sir,  as 
we  sail,  as  we  sail  ? The  gentlemen  in  attend- 
ance, who  need  not  be  restricted  to  black  clothes 
and  white  cravats,  can  remove  the  dishes  at  a 
station  farther  on,  whence  they  may  figure  in 
next  day’s  dinner  upon  the  return  train.  Our  au- 
thor mentions  that  the  Russian  travelers  in  these 
fine  halls  and  at  these  abundant  repasts  “find 
fault  freely.  ” That  can  not  be  said  of  a country 
where  the  thirteenth  man  is  tolerated  in  the  om- 
nibus, and  where  passengers  meekly  stand  for 
miles  in  a railroad  car  because  all  the  seats  are 
occupied.  Find  fault  freely!  Far  be  it  from 
the  well-regulated  American.  ’ He  is  permitted 
to  pay  four  dollars  a day  at  his  hotel,  and  is 
humbly  grateful  if  he  can  get  a piece  of  cold  hot 
roast  beef  and  a slice  of  lead  pie  for  liis  dinner. 
And  if  he  should  read  the  Russian  Sketches  of 
which  the  Easy  Chair  has  spoken,  he  will  say, 
probably,  that  the  railroad  of  the  leisurely  din- 
ners does  not  pay.  What  then?  Suppose  it 
were  true!  That  is  in  an  effete  imperial  mon- 
archy. If  the  Yankee  genius  can  not  combine 
upon  our  railroads  safety,  punctuality,  plenty  of 
time  to  dine,  and  handsome  dividends,  the  Yan- 
kee genius  is  overpraised. 


Tornadoes  at  home  and  earthquakes  in  the 
great  Gulf,  early  storms  and  horrible  railroad  ac- 
cidents, ushered  in  the  holidays  this  season.  But 
the  day  itself  came  still  and  bright,  although  be- 
fore noon  it  was  veiled  in  soft  gray  winter  mist. 
For  a few  days  before  how  beautiful  and  busy 
was  this  great  city!  Beautiful  not  with  archi- 
tecture or  costume  or  picturesque  life,  but  with 
the  sense  of  universal  kindness  and  generosity. 
No  man  can  saunter  through  the  Christmas 
streets,  and  look  in  at  the  Christmas  shops,  and 
w'atch  the  Christmas  faces,  without  feeling  that 
the  time  is  tfuly  hallowed,  and  comes  as  a bene- 
diction in  ways  that  wre  do  not  imagine. 

The  chief  delight  of  Christmas  is  the  happiness 
of  the  children — the  next  is  the  Christmas  shop- 
ping. To  this  last  time  is  even  more  necessary 
than  money.  Pray  don’t  misunderstand.  The 
Easy  Chair  advises  i*>  friend  of  youth  to  set 
forth  upon  his  Christmas  tour  without  plenty  of 
money,  of  course  not.  There  is  no  better  advice 
than  to  have  plenty  of  money.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  is  to  have  a great  many  very  large  purses, 
and  a grca;t  man£  very  large  bills  to  put  ih  each 
one  of  them.  If  any  friend  of  this  counselor  for- 
got to  attend  to  these  little  details  during  this 
season  he  may  repair  his  negligence  next  year, 
and  we  will  now'  consider  a few  points  that  may  be 
of  service  wiien  the  happy  day  again  draws  near. 

And  firstly,  dear  brethren,  reflect  that  the 
Christmas  shopping  is  not  for  a day,  but  for  all 
time.  It  should  be  a constant  and  daily  con- 
cern, like  other  things  to  which  our  friends  in 
white  cravats  earnestly  invite  our  attention.  You 
are  not  thereby  to  understand  that  every  day  you 
must  buy  something  as  a gift  for  somebody  at  the 
holidays.  Oh  no,  brethren ; but  you  are  to  bear 
in  mind,  whenever  you  sec  any  neat,  pretty,  port- 
able, presentable  (that  is,  adapted  to  presenting) 
little  objects,  that  those  are  just  the  things  you 
'will  long  for  when  the  holidays  come,  and  yet 
may  not  be  able  to  find ; even  as  the  present  ex- 
horter  saw  a lustrous  wreath  of  holly  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a certain  street,  under  a forest  of  Christy 
mas -trees,  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  au4 


seeing,  marked  it  for  his  own  when  he  should 
return  upon  his  homeward  way  through  that 
pleasant  and  fragrant  wood.  And  all  that  day, 
as  he  went  in  and  out  of  shops,  and  money  and 
toys  went  in  and  out  of  his  pockets — the  toys  all 
in  and  the  money  all  out — he  thought  of  his  hol- 
ly wreath,  and  the  very  remembrance  made  a 
holiday  feeling  every  w here.  It  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  shop  doors,  and  to  crown  the  smiling 
and  courteous  shop-keepers— =(  but  only  those — 
there  were  some  who  had  surly  crow's’  feathers 
stuck  in  their  heads,  if  we  could  only  have  seen 
them,  and  others  smirked  about  with  peacocks’ 
plumes,  if  the  real  facts  of  the  case  had  been  pal- 
pable)— and  the  holly  wreath  that  w as  waiting  for 
the  Easy  Chair  in  the  aromatic  shadow  of  Christ- 
mas-trees at  a certain  street  corner,  which  shall 
be  nameless,  because  this  Chair  does  not  bear 
malice,  diffused  a Christmas  benediction  over  all 
the  dreadful  slop  and  slush  of  that  day. 

But  when  toward  sunset,  with  pockets  inside 
and  outside,  pockets  in  the  breast  of  his  inner 
coat,*  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  pockets  in  his 
trowsers,  and  pockets  above  and  below  in  his 
spacious,  heavy  over-coat,  crammed  with  all  kinds 
of  delightful  presents,  and  with  the  most  bulging 
and  shapeless,  yet  suggestive,  bundles  of  every 
kind  in  his  hands,  the  Easy.  Chair,  w'addling  and 
puffing  through  the  crowded  and  dirty  streets  like 
an  overburdened  Santa  Claus  struggling  down 
a very  sooty  chimney,  turned  at  last  into  the 
sweet  and  grateful  forest  of  Christmas-trees,  and 
eagerly  stepped  to  the  blessed  cellar  steps  upon 
which  he  had  seen  the  wreath  of  holly — it  was 
gone ! The  old  woman  guardian  of  the  garland, 
like  any  mere  fairy — say  Cinderella’s  grandmo- 
ther— had  vanished.  Nothing  remained  but  the 
Christmas-trees,  through  which  the  wind  seemed 
to  sigh  regretful,  and  the  cellar  steps,  which  de- 
scended to  a heavy  door,  grimly  locked,  and 
which  coldly  sneered,  “All  hope  abandon,  who 
seek  holly  here !” 

From  this  little  experience  of  the  Easy  Chair, 
beloved  brethren,  may  you  draw  an  instructive 
warning,  which  shall  be  this,  that  whenever 
during  your  yearly  shopping  or  recreation  of 
gazing  in  at  windows  you  see  any  little  thing 
which  seems  to  you  proper  for  h Christmas  gift, 
make  it  your  own,  and  lay  it  aside,  nor  hope  to 
find  it  when  you  come  again. 

Secondly,  dear  brethren,  let  us  reflect  that  it 
is  not  the  costliness  of  a gift,  but  some  other 
quality,  as  of  delicate,  pretty  use,  or  neat  or 
graceful  form,  which  fits  it  best  for  Christmas 
service.  Suppose  you  had  been  John,  the  active 
young  clerk,  who  has  the  very  best  of  wives  and 
the  very  best  three  children,  and  w ho  upon  long 
and  wise  consideration  concluded  that  he  had 
not  more,  than  five  dollars  to  spend  upon  a Christ- 
mas-box for  Mrs.  John,  how  would  you  have 
spent  the  money?  Would  you  have  bought  a 
pretty  book,  or  a modest  pin,  or  a handsome 
purse,  or,  }>ossiblv,  would  you  have  ventured 
upon  some  graceful  little  addition  to  the  ward* 
robe,  of  which  you  had  seen  a pattern  in  Ar- 
per  s Bazar  f Any  one  of  these  w'ould  have 
l>een  a very  proper  offering  from  you  to  Mrs. 
John,  supposing  you  to  have  been  Mr.  John,  the 
active  young  clerk.  But  there  is  a better  way, 
which  Mr.  John,  being  himself,  and  not  you  or 
the  dull  old  Easy  Chair,  discovered  and  put  into 
practice.  * It  was  this : * 
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On  the  morning  of  this  happiest  day  in  the 
year  to  every  household  which  is  happy  enough 
to  have  plenty  of  children  in  it,  after  the  various- 
sized  stockings  of  the  young  Johns  in  the  bed- 
rooms had  been  explored  aiid  ransacked  to  the  ut- 
most toe,  and  after  the  books  and  games  and  toys 
and  dolls  and  boxes  and  bundles  and  bags  upon 
the  table  down  stairs  had  been  admired  and  thor- 
oughly examined,  w ith  shouts  and  quiet  glee,  and 
while  Mrs.  John  was  sitting  upon  the  carpet  grave- 
ly drinking  tea  with  little  Tolly  out  of  little  Tolly’s 
splendid  and  glorious  brand-new  tin  silver  tea-set, 
and  all  this,  dear  brethren,  before  breakfast,  as 
you  perfectly  w ell  understand,  what  should  come 
in  from  the  dining-room  but  a procession  of  the 
most  smiling  people  ever  seen,  Mr.  John  himself 
at  the  head,  in  his  capacity  of  papa,  and  imme- 
diately followed  by  Master  Jack,  and  he  by  Miss 
Jacky,  and  what  was  very  extraordinary,  they 
all  held  their  hands  resolutely  behind  their  backs. 

This  jolly  procession  marched  straight  up  to 
Mrs.  John,  sitting  upon  the  floor,  busily  taking 
tea  with  the  baby,  and  the  head  of  the  procession 
suddenly  stooping  dowrn  kissed  Mrs.  John,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  bringing  his  hands  from  be- 
hind his  back,  produced  a little  box,  which  was 
beautifully  embroidered  with  flowers  in  colored 
straw — a delicate  kind  of  ware  which  they  make 
in  Germany.  Opening  the  box  it  proved£>  be  a 
watch-rest  to  place  upon  the  night-stand  by  the 
bedside.  Then  Master  Jack  advanced  to  the 
front  and  saluted,  and  he  produced  the  neatest 
little  needle-book,  covered  with  the  same  mate- 
rial differently  worked.  Miss  Jacky  saluted  and 
presented  a needle-case  of  the  same,  full  of  the 
best  needles ; and  then  Mr.  John,  still  further 
and  rather  disproportiflhately  saluting,  as  attorney 
for  the  baby,  offered  a huge  die  of  the  same  ex- 
quisite work,  which,  opening,  revealed  a piece  of 
'wax  for  the  maternal  thread. 

Brethren,  the  active  Mr.  John  had  thus  made 
every  one  of  his  family  a happy  sharer  in  the  gift 
which  he  gave  his  wife,  and  he  had  in  that  way 
multiplied  the  pleasure  altogether  beyond  compu- 
tation. It  was,  it  seems  to  this  Easy  Chair,  an 
infinitely  more  satisfactory  affair  than  if  the  young 
gentleman  had  given  his  wife  a pair  of  diamond 
solitaires , and  the  cost  was  considerably  less,  for 
the  head  of  the  procession  privately  owned  that 
four  dollars  would  pay  all  expenses. 

And  this  brings  us  to  thirdly,  that  if  you  would 
be  able  to  do  these  things,  dear  breth«nj  you 
must  take  time,  as  hath  been  already  urged. 
You  must  not  delay  to  the  last  moment.  No  re- 
pentance and  regret  that  you  had  not  thought  of 
it  earlier  and  resolved  to  secure  your  gifts  while 
there  was  yet  time  will  be  of  any  avail  when 
it  is  already  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
24th  of  December.  The  eleventh-hour  penitents, 
dear  friends,  must  take  what  they  can  get,  after 
the  early  birds — if  such  an  expression  may  be  in- 
dulged— have  bagged  all  the  fattest  worms.  The 
man — and  indeed  woman — who  leaves  his  Christ- 
masing  to  the  very  last  moment  is  like  a guest 
who  has  been  invited  to  dinner  three  hours  be- 
fore the  train  leaves,  and  to  such  a delicious  din- 
ner that  the  most  leisurely  tasting  is  absolutely 
essential  to  enjoy  the  abundance  and  the  delicate 
flavor.  But  the  bungling  and  immoral  loiterer 
plunges  into  the  dining-room  ten  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  departure,  like  a traveler  into  a rail- 
road 4 ‘saloon,”  and  the  unspeakable  offender 


grabs  and  gobbles  the  toothsome  feast  in  a man- 
ner which  would  asphyxiate  Monsieur  Blot,  and — 
if  wre  may  use  words  equal  to  the  occasion — bolts 
the  perfect  banquet  at  one  swoop,  so  that,  for  any 
taste  or  appreciation  or  enjoyment,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  all  a huge  piece  of  greasy  pork  boiled 
with  rank  cabbage  in  an  abominable  iron  pot. 

Such  is  the  awful  fate  in  kind,  brethren,  of 
those  who  defer  their  Christmasing  until  the  ex- 
treme last  moment.  How  could  the  active  young 
clerk,  Mr.  John,  have  found  the  delicate  straw  - 
ware  if  he  had  begun  on  the  afternoon  of  thq 
24th  of  December  ? It  w'as  only  after  much  spy- 
ing into  many  shops,  beginning  last  March,  that, 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  August,  at  half  past 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  John  discovered 
the  little  gifts  that  w ere  bbrne  in  by  that  jolly  pro- 
cession from  the  dining-room  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. The  ingenious  fellow  had  that  pretty  picture 
in  his  mind  and  heart  for  many,  many  weeks. 
You  see  he  bought  his  holly  wreath  when  he  saw 
it ; and  he  was  crowned  with  it,  and  he  made  sure 
of  crowning  his  home  with  it  for  four  months  at 
least. 

But  there  is  no  end  of  Christmas  preaching  and 
exhorting,  nor  of  its  touching  and  tender  tradi- 
tions and  literature,  nor  of  its  humanizing  influ- 
ences, nor,  let  us  hope,  of  its  gifts,  and  good 
wishes,  and  tables,  and  trees,  and  bursting  stock- 
ings, and  pennies  for  the  poor  little  boys  who  ring 
at  the  door  to  wish  a timid  and  shivering  merry 
Christmas,  and  turkeys  for  those  who  do  not  dai- 
ly dine  upon  poultry,  and  better  dinners  in  the 
prisons,  and  chimes  in  the  steeples,  and  the  bell- 
ringers and  rude  waits  which  are  heard  in  the 
country.  And  when  the  eve  of  the  blessed  day 
come?,  or  upon  its  evening,  when  the  tired  chil- 
dren sleep — the  children,  Mr.  John,  who  make  it 
Christmas  all  the  year  round— then  break  up  the 
coal  into  a blaze,  and  open  your  Milton,  and  read 
aloud  the  hymn  to  Mrs.  John.  It  is  an  old  cere- 
nfony,  but  it  is  as  good  as  new' ; and  by-and-by 
when  you,  Mr.  John,  and  the  dear  w onupi  who 
was  sitting  upon  the  floor  gravely  taking  tea  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  this  old  Easy  Chair,  and  all 
the  parents  and  grandparents  who  welcomed  this 
Christmas  are  gone,  Master  Jack  will  read  the 
hymn  to  a still  younger  Mrs.  John,  and  >fhen  he 
has  repeated  the  words  : 

“But  see  the  Virgin  bleat 
Hnth  laid  her  babe  to  rest; 

Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending,  ” 

he  will  say : “My  dear,  every  Christmas-eve  my 
father  read  this  hymn,  and  his  father  before  him, 
and  I hope  the  babe  at  rest  up  stairs  will  never 
omit  to  hang  up  his  own  stocking,  or  to  fill  his 
babe’s  after  him,  or  to  read  Milton’s  ode  at'  this 
4 present’  time  1 ” 


The  Easy  Chair,  together  with  its  Editorial 
and  Artistic  Associates,  has  been  greatly  de- 
lighted by  not  a few  of  the  “Chromo”  pictures 
produced  by  Mr.  Trang,  of  Boston.  Leaving 
out  of  view'  some  which  may  be  styled  “ decora- 
tive,” and  many  charming  representations  of 
flow'ers  and  gorgeous  autiunnal  leaves,  the  Chair 
w ishes  to  speak  of  a fewr  of  these  pictures  fairly 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  Art.  Rosa  Bon- 
heur’s  “ Morning  in  the  Highlands”  is  excellent- 
ly reproduced,  not  merely  as  regards  the  draw- 
ing of  the  cattle,  but  in  the  tone  and  coloring. 
Tait’s  “ Chickens”  are  represented  with  such  ab- 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


solute  fidelity  that  it  needs  a keen  eye  to  distin- 
guish the  “ Chromo”  from  the  picture  from  the 
artist’s  o\vn  pencil.  The  “Sisters”  is  an  imita- 
tion so  perfect  as  to  be  almost  a fac-simile  of 
a lovely  water-color  by  Bouguereau.  This  in- 
deed we  think  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection, 
unless  we  were  to  except  the  more  ambitious, 
and  certainly  quite  successful  attempt  to  repro- 
duce a copy  of  Correggio’s  famous  Magdalena, 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  We  most  gladly  wel- 
come the  effort  of  Mr.  Prang  to  do  for  Art  what 
has  alrejyly  been  measurably  done  for  Literature. 
There  are  few  cultivated  households  in  which 
the  best  books  are  not  to  be  found.  We  trust 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  adequate 
representations  of  the  best  works  of  art  will  not 


be  equally  indispensable.  “A  thing  of  beauty 
is  a joy  forever.”  These  “Chromos”  are  the 
largest,  and  an  altogether  successful  step  in  that 
direction.' 


Here  at  the  very  end  of  his  monthly  chat  the 
Easy  Chair  offers  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
all  the  new  monthly  candidates  for  public  favor. 
The  road  to  success,  dear  young  companions,  is 
not  unlike  Jordan  ; but  a merry  heart  and  stout 
unmentionables,  says  the  old  proverb,  bring  us 
all  safely  through.  The  world  is  wide,  and  the 
prizes  are  waiting  for  industry,  energy,  and 
merit  Forwrard,  then,  brave  Knights ! Lances 
in  rest ; and  remember,  wooefs  of  the  Public ! 
that  feint  heart  never  won  fair  lady. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31st  of  December. 

The  President’s  Message,  noted  in  our  last 
Number,  and  the  Reports  of  the  chief  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  presented  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  Congress,  furnish  a general 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  year  1867.  • We  give  abstracts, 
comprising  the  essential  points  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  Reports : 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  Secretartj  of  the  Treasury  represents  the 
condition  of  the  national  finances  as  much  more 
satisfactory  than  they  were  a year  ago.  The  pub- 
lic debt  has  been  reduced  during  the  year  by  about 
$60,000,000.  Deducting  the  cash  in  the  Treas- 
ury, it  amounted  on  the  1st  of  November  to 
$2,491,000,000.  Its  highest  point  was  reach&d 
in  August,  1865,  when  it  was  $2,757,000,000; 
so  that  within  two  years  $266,000,000  has  been 
paid.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  were  in  round  numbers  $490,000,000, 
of  which  $176,000,000  was  derived  from  cus- 
toms, find  $266,000,000  from  internal  revenue. 
The  expenditures  were  $376,000,000,  of  which 
$144,000,000  were  for  interest  on  the  debt, 
$95,000,000  for  the  War  Department,  $31,000,- 
000  for  the  Navy  Department,  $51,000,000  for 
the  Civil  Sendee,  $25,000,000  for  Pensions  and 
Indians.  For  the  present  fiscal  year — the  last 
three-quarters  being  estimated — the  receipts  are 
set  down  at  $417,000,000,  and  the  expenditures 
at  $393,000,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1869,  the  estimates  are:  receipts, 
$381,000,000;  expenditures,  $372,000,000. 

The  main  portion  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to 
a statement  and  defense  of  the  financial  plans 
adopted  by  the  Secretary.  In  his  last  Report 
the  Secretary  expressed  the  opinion  that  specie 
payments  might  be  resumed  as  early  as  the  1st 
of  July,  1868,  and  perhaps  sooner.  These  an- 
ticipations lie  now  thinks  may  not  be  fully  real- 
ized. The  expenses  occasioned  by  the  Indian 
hostilities,  and  the  establishment  of  military  gov- 
ernments in  the  Southern  States,  frauds  in  the 
collection  of  the  duties  upon  distilled  liquors,  the 
unfavorable  condition  of  the  South,  and  “ the  ap- 
prehension created  in  Europe  by  the  utterances 


of  some  of  our  public  men  upon  the  subjects  of 
finances  and  taxation,”  may  postpone  the  time 
for  resumption ; but  he  hopes  that  “with  favor- 
able crops  the  next  year,  and  with  no  legislation 
at  this  session  unfavorable  to  contraction,  it  ought 
not  t<Qbe  postponed  beyond  the  1st  of  January, 
or  at  farthest  the  1st  of  July,  1869.  Nothing*” 
he  adds,  “will,  however,  be  gained  by  a forced 
resumption.  When  the  country  is  in  a condition 
to  maintain  specie  payments  they  will  be  restored 
as  a necessary  consequence.”  The  chief  meas- 
ures which  are  urged  for  the  purpose  are : 

M (1.)  The  funding  or  payment  of  the  balance  of  In- 
terest-bearing notet,  and  a continued  contraction  of 
the  public  currency.  (2.)  The  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic faith  in  regard  to  the  public  debt.  (3.)  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  to  their  proper  relation  to 
the  Federal  Government.'* 

The  Secretary  enters  upon  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  each  of  these  subjects.  There 
is,  he  says,  an  excess  of  paper-money  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  “ The  actual  legitimate  business  of 
the  countiy  is  not  larger  than  it  was  in  1860, 
when  three  hundred  millions  of  coin  and  bank- 
notes were  an  ample  circulating  medium,  and 
when  an  addition  of  fifty  millions  w ould  have 
made  it  excessive.” — In  connection  with  this  top- 
ic he  argues  at  length  iu  favor  of  it  he  existing  sys- 
tem of  JCational  Banks.  The  main  objection  ad- 
duced against  the  system,  he  says,  is  that,  “If 
$300,000,000  of  United  States  notes  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  $300,000,000  of  National  Bank 
notes  now  in  circulation,  the  Government  would 
have  some  $18,000,000  of  interest  w hich  is  now 
a gratuity  to  the  banks.”  But  he  aifiims,  sup- 
ported by  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  that 
there  would  be  no  such  saving;  for  “if  an  ac- 
count were  opened  with  these  banks,  and  they 
were  charged  with  the  interest  on  $300,000,000 
and  the  losses  sustained  through  those  that  have 
failed,  and  credited  with  the  interest  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  notes  held  by  them  as  a permanent  re- 
serve, with  the  taxes  paid  by  them  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States,  and  with  a commission 
covering  only  what  has  been  saved  in  transfer- 
ring and  disbursing  public  money,  it  w'ould  be 
ascertained  that  the  banks  were  not  debtors  to 
the  United  States.”  But  his  objection  to  the 
proposed  substitution  would  not  be  removed  even 
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if  a saving  of  interest  would  be  thereby  made. 
He  regards  the  issue  of  United  States  notes  “as 
a misfortune,  and  their  continuance  as  a circu- 
lating medium,  unless  the  volume  shall  be  stead- 
ily reduced,  as  fraught  with  mischief ; and  he 
can  conceive  of  no  circumstances  that  would 
justify  a further  issue.  ” The  legal-tender  notes, 
he  says,  even  after  the  reduction  that  has  been 
made,  “stand  in  the  way  of  a return  to  specie 
payments ; and  a substitution  of  them  for  bank- 
notes would  be  regarded  by  him  and  the  coun- 
try as  a declaration  that  resumption  had  been  in- 
definitely postponed.” 

The  maintenance  of  the  public  faith,  the  Secre- 
tary says,  involves  wise  and  stable  revenue  laws, 
economy  in  expenditures,  and  “a  recognition  of 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  pay  its  bonds 
in  accordance  with  the  understanding  under  which 
they  were  issued.”  In  regard  to  the  tariff,  he 
suggests  tlyit,  as  far  as  possible,  and  especially 
in  cases  where  the  duty  bears  a large  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  where  the  foreign 
market  value  is  difficult  to  ascertain  or  is  subject 
to  great  fluctuation,  that  specific  instead  of  ad 
valorem  duties  be  imposed.  He  recommends 
that  the  internal  tax  upon  many  articles  be  re- 
moved. The  internal  duties  last  year  would  have 
largely  exceeded  the  estimates  were  it  not  for  the 
failure  to  collect  the  taxes  upon  distilled  spir- 
its. A tax  of  two  dollars  upon  an  article  which 
can  be  produced  for  thirty  cents  has  afforded  “ a 
temptation  to  avoid  its  payment,  which  has  to  a 
great  extend  demoralized  both  the  manufacturers 
and  the  officers  of  the  revenue.” 

In  opposition  to  the  view  maintained  by  many 
prominent  men,  the  Secretary  argues  that  when 
the  Government  bonds  were  issued  it  was  with 
the  express  understanding  that  “while  the  in- 
terest-bearing notes  should  be  converted  into 
bonds  or  paid  in  lawful  money,  the  bonds  should 
be  paid,  principal  as  well  as  interest,  in  coin.” 
Would,  he  asks,  people  have  converted  their 
property  into  Five-Twenty  bonds  “if  they  had 
understood  that  they  were  to  be  paid  five  years 
after  their  respective  dates  in  a currency  of  the 
value  of  which  they  could  form  no  reliable  esti- 
mate?” “National  debts,”  he  sums  up,  “are 
subject  to  the  moral  law  of  nations ; and  when- 
ever there  is  no  expression  to  the  contrary,  coin 
payments  are  honorably  implied.”  Moreover, 
Government  has  now  no  United  States  notes  in 
the  Treasury,  and  its  annual  receipts  will  not 
hereafter  be  much  beyond  its  expenditures.  Gov- 
ernment could  not  “by  a new  loan  raise  money 
for  the  purpose  of  violating  an  agreement  under 
which  a previous  loan  was  negotiated and  con- 
sequently the  only  way  would  be  to  pay  these 
bonds  us  proposed,  “except  by  putting  the  print- 
ing-presses again  at  work  and  issuing  more  prom- 
ises, which  must  themselves  eventually  be  paid 
in  coin,  converted  into  coin  bonds,  or  repudiated. 

An  issue  of  five  hundred  millions  of  United 

States  notes  would  reduce  the  seven  hundred 
millions  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation  to 
one-half  their  present  value,  even  if  the  appre- 
hension of  further  issues  did  not  place  them  on 
a par  with  Confederate  notes  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion the  bare  statement  of  the  proposition, 
the  Secretary  says,  “exposes  its  wickedness.  It 
is  a proposition  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  own  four-fifths  of  the  national  obli- 
gations, shall  by  their  own  deliberate  act  rob  and 


ruin  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the 
nation  with  inexpressible  and  ineffaceable  dis- 
grace.” The  plan  proposed  by  the  Secretary  is 
to 

14  Issue  bonds  to  be  known  as  the  Consolidated  Debt 
of  the  United  States,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest  and 
having  twenty  years  to  run,  into  which  all  other  ob- 
ligations of  the  Government  shall  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble be  converted ; one-sixth  part  of  the  interest  at  each 
semi-annual  payment  to  be  reserved  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  paid  over  to  the  States  according  to  their 
population." 

That  is,  in  effect,  a tax  of  onef  per  cent,  will 
be  levied  upon  these  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
States,  and  in  lieu  of  State  and  municipal  taxes. 
Although  State  and  local  taxes  now  generally  ex- 
ceed one  per  cent.,  yet,  when  debts  inclined  for 
bounties  are  paid  and  economy  once  more  intro- 
duced into  the  administration  of  State  affairs,  this 
indirect  assessment- upon  bonds  will,  the  Secretaiy 
thinks,  equal  the  assessments  upon  other  species 
of  property,  thus  removing  the  manifest  objec- 
tion that  a certain  species  of  property  is  relieved 
from  taxation.  The  Secretary  thinks  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  speedily  converting  the 
outstanding  obligations  of  Government  into  tbis 
Consolidated  Debt. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 

The  Report  of  General  Grant  as  General  and 
also  as  Secretary  of  War  embodies  many  minute 
details  in  relation  to  the  army.  The  whole  mili- 
tary force  on  the  80th  of  September  was,  offi- 
cers and  men,  50,815;  the  number  of  recruits, 
34,191;  of  deserters,  13,608.  Recruiting  had 
been  very  successful,  and  men  were  supplied  as 
fast  as  needed. 

The  Report  embodies  an  abstract  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Frecdmen’s 
Bureau.  The  appropriations  for  this  Bureau  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1808,  were  $3,800,000; 
the  expenditures  for  the  eleven  months,  from 
October  1,  1800,  to  August  31,  1807,  were 
$3,600,000;  the  surplus  from  the  unexpended 
appropriations  of  1800,  with  the  balance  of  the 
present  appropriation,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  year,  and  no  additional  appropriations 
are  requested.  The  principal  items  of  expendi- 
ture are : for  food  and  subsistence,  $1,400,000; 
schools  and  school-buildings,  $550,000;  sala- 
ries of  agents,  etc.,  $521,000;  medical  depart- 
ment, $330,000;  transportation,  $227,000;  cloth- 
ing, $110,000. — General  Grant  says  that  “No 
recommendation  is  made  at  the  present  time  re- 
specting the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of 
this  Bureau.  During  the  session  of  Congress 
facts  may  derelop  themselves  requiring  special 
legislation  in  the  premises,  when  the  necessary 

recommendations  may  be  made.” The  most 

important  portion  of  this  Report  relates  to  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Commanders  of  the  Mili- 
tary Districts : 

In  the  First  District  (Virginia),  General  Scho- 
field, “ the  civil  Government  was  interfered  with 
only  when  necessary,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  result.  The 
instances  of  complaint  of  the  action  of  the  civil 
courts  became  extremely  rare.”  The  first  idea 
was  to  admit  blacks  as  jurors;  but  upon  con- 
sidering the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  espe- 
cially taking  into  view  prejudices  of  caste  and 
class,  and  as  a military  change  in  the  jury  sys- 
tem would  be  but  temporary,  it  was  thought  best 
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to  leave  the  subject  to  tlje  Convention  soon  to 
meet,  and  be  content  with  a system  of  military 
commissions.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
from  officers  of  the  army  and  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  with  the  powers  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  the  State  was  divided  into  districts  under 
Commanders  with  the  power  of  Circuit  Judges, 
“taking  jurisdiction  only  in  cases  where  the 
civil  authorities  failed  to  do  justice.  The  system 
has  given  a large  measure  of  protection  to  all 
classes  of  citizens  with  slight  interference  with 
the  civil  courts.” 

In  the  SecSnd  District  (North  and  South  Car- 
olina), General  Canby,  “ in  order  to  secure  a 
more  efficient  administration  of  justice  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  place  all  sheriffs  and  other 
municipal  officers  under  the  immediate  control 

of  a military  officer This  has  enabled  the 

District  Commander  to  secure  the  release  of 
many  Union  men  and  freedmen  against  whom 

much  gross  injustice  had  been  committed 

The  present  condition  of  the  distinct  is  so  satis- 
factory as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  after  the 
elections  the  number  of  militaiy  posts  in  both 
States  can  be  diminished.  ” 

In  the  Third  District  (Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Alabama),  General  Pope,  in  consequence  of  the 
riot  at  Mobile  an  order  was  issued  “holding  city 
and  county  officers  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  at  public  meetings,  and  requiring 
the  United  States  troops  to  assist  them  when 
called  upon.  No  disturbances  have  since  oc- 
curred.” By  the  laws  of  the  States  no  colored 
person  could  be  admitted  to  the  jury-box,  and 
“there  was  no  surety  of  justice  to  Union  men, 
to  people  from  the  North,  and  especially  ex- 
Union  soldiers  or  to  colored  persons,  from  juries 
inflamed  with  hostility  toward  such  classes.  There 
is  a very  large  number  of  cases  #f  wrong  perpe- 
trated by  such  juries  on  file.  Accordingly  an 
order  was  issued  directing  all  jurors  to  be  drawn 
indiscriminately  from  the  list  of  voters  regis- 
tered by  the  Boards  of  Registration.  Very  few 
civil  officers  have  been  removed,  and  those  in 
almost  every  case  were  removed  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  orders.  ” 

In  the  Fourth  District  (Mississippi  and  Arkan- 
sas), General  Ord,  “the  Reconstruction  meas- 
ures of  Congress  are  unpopular,”  but  their  exe- 
cution lias  met  with  slight  opposition,  the  disaf- 
fected having  been  “ kept  in  order  by  the  troops 
distributed  through  the  States.  ” The  civil  laws 
have  not  been  interfered  with  except  that  where 
there  was  reason  to  believe  justice  would  not  be 
done,  cases  have  been  removed  from  the  courts. 
In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  civil 
authorities  of  Arkansas  to  take  action  in  cases 
of  offenses  against  freedmen,  such  cases  were 
directed  to  be  tried  by  military  commission,  and 
civil  officers  who  fail  to  issue  writs  and  the  like 
to  be  punished.  Many  offices  are  vacant  because 
it  is  impossible  to  find  men  competent  to  fill  them. 
“The  extension  of  suffrage  to  freedmen  has  evi- 
dently aroused  a sentimeut  of  hostility  to  the  col- 
ored race,  and  to  Northern  men  in  many  parts  of 
the  district,  and  General  Ord  is  convinced  that 
a larger  force  than  is  now  stationed  in  those 
States  to  preserve  order  and  organize  Conven- 
tions will  be  required  hereafter  to  protect  them 
and  secure  the  freedmen  the  use  of  the  suffrage. 
The  will  of  the  colored  people  may  be  in  fa- 
vor of  supporting  loyal  office-holders,  but  their 


I intelligence  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
I combine  for  the  execution  of  their  wilL  All 
j their  combinations  are  now  conducted  by  white 
men  under  the  protection  of  the  military ; and 
if  this  protection  were  withdrawn  these  whites 
would  depart,  and  some  of  the  people,  exasper- 
ated at  what  they  consider  the  presumption  of 
the  freedmen,  would  not  be  veiy  gentle  toward 
them.” 

From  the  Fifth  District  (Louisiana  and  Tex- 
as) the  report  of  General  Mower,  in  temporary 
command,  had  not  been  received  at  the  time 

when  General  Grant’s  Report  was  prepared. 

Generals  Sheridan  and  Sickles,  having  been  re- 
lieved before  the  time  for  submitting  their  an- 
nual reports,  had  given  none  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Report  touches  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Departments  not  embraced  within  the  five  Mili- 
tary Divisions  in  the  Southern  States.  The  In- 
dian hostilities  in  the  Division  of  Missouri  are 
lightly  touched  upon.  These  hostilities, 4 4 though 
the  reports  of  many  proved  to  be  greatly  exagger- 
ated,” were  sufficient  to  require  the  utmost  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  troops.  The  efforts  of  the 
Department  Commanders  to  effect  peace  44  were 
at  times  greatly  embarrassed  by  a disposition  on 
the  part  of  irresponsible  persons  to  precipitate 
hostilities  by  false  rumors  and  sensation  reports.” 
General  Grant  recommends  to  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a more  efficient  civil  government  for  the  In- 
dian country. From  the  Department  of  the 

Cumberland , embracing  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  West  Virginia,  General  Thomas’reports  that 
“with  his  present  force  he  is  able  partially  to 
hold  in  check  the  disloyal  tendencies  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  punish,  if  not  to  prevent,  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings ; and  although  there  still  remains  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  protection  to  life  and 
property  throughout  his  command,  outrages  are 
not  so  prevalent  as  formerly ; but  the  feeling  of 
the  people  is  still  hostile  to  the  Government.” 

The  Division  of  the  Pacific  embraces  one- 

third  of  the  territory,  one-sixtieth  of  the  civilized, 
and  one-third  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  More  or  less  depredations  have  been 
committed  by  Indians  in  nearly  every  part  of  this 
division.  They  roam  in  small  bands,  acting  in- 
dependently, so  that  no  treaty  can  be  made  with 
them.  The  Apaches  are  the  worst.  44  Vf  ith  them 
there  is  no  alternative  but  active  and  vigorous  war 
till  they  are  completely  destroyed  or  forced  to  sur- 
render as  prisoners  of  war.” 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  that  the 
present  naval  force  consists  of  238  vessels  of  all 
classes,  mounting  1 8GU  guns.  Of  these  103  ves- 
sels, with  808  guns,  are  in  actual  service  in  one 
way  or  another ; and  133  vessels,  with  971  guns, 
are  either  laid  up,  unfinished,  repairing,  or  for 
sale.  During  the  year  11,900  men  have  been 
employed  in  the  naval  and  coast-survey  service. 
The  vessels  on  squadron  sendee  number  56,  with 
507  guns.  The  squadrons  were : The  European , 
Admiral  Farragut,  7 vessels,  83  guns;  the  Asi- 
atic, Admiral  Bell,  12  vessels,  96  guns ; the 
North  Atlantic , Admiral  Palmer,  10  vessels,  79 
guns;  the  South  Atlantic , Admiral  Davis,  7 ves- 
sels, 65  guns;  the  North  Pacific,  Admiral 
Thatcher,  11  vessels,  8(J  guns ; the  South  Pacific. , 
Admired  Dahlgren,  6 vessels,  51  guns. A 
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great  part  of  the  Report  is  occupied  with  de- 
tails of  the  proceedings  of  these  squadrons,  and 
with  miscellaneous  suggestions.  The  estimates 
for  this  department  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
$47,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  of  which  $10,- 
600,000  are  for  pay  of  officers  and  men ; $10,- 
000,000  for  repairs  and  improvements  in  navy- 
yards;  $8,700,000  for  construction  and  repairs 
of  vessels,  the  remainder  being  for  coal,  equip- 
ment, ordnance,  machinery,  provisions,  etc. 

CONGRESS. 

The  question  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  disposed  of  early  in  the  session.  From 
the  first  it  was  apparent  that  only  a very  small 
minority  in  the  House  were  in  favor  of  impeach- 
ment. Two  leading  speeches  were  made  upon 
the  question,  by  Messrs.  Boutwell  and  Wilson, 
the  respective  authors  of  the  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Reports,  noted  in  our  lost  Record.  These 
speeches  merely  developed  the  views  contained 
in  the  Reports.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
question  should  turn  upon  the  resolution  in  the 
Majority  Report  that : 44  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  be  impeached  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.”  The  vote,  taken 
December  7,  was  57  ayes  to  108  nays.  All  those 
voting  in  favor  of  the  resolution  are  Republicans. 
Of  those  voting  against  it,  39  are  Democrats  and 
69  Republicans.  It  thus  appears  that  a consid- 
erable majority  of  the  Republican  members  (69 
to  57)  were  not  in  favor  of  impeachment.  Some 
members  were  absent,  and  others  on  each  side 
44paired  off,”  but  had  all  voted  the  result  would 
not  have  been  essentially  changed. 

The  opening  weeks  of  the  session  are  of  neces- 
sity devoted  to  the  consideration  of  and  debate 
upon  measures,  final  action  upon  which  must  be 
had  at  a later  period.  Financial  matters  have  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  the  attention  of  both 
Houses.  The  bills  presented  and  the  debates 
thereupon  show  that  Congress  is  in  this  respect 
divided  into  two  44  schools”  of  finance.  The  one 
holds  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
the  paper  currency  should  be  contracted;  the 
other,  that  if  not  enlarged  it  should  at  least  not 
be  reduced.  It  is  not  w'orth  wffiile  at  present  to 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  bills  and  resolutions  in 
which  these  respective  views  are  set  forth.  We 
reserve  this  for  the  time  w'hen  some  definite  ac- 
tion shall  have  been  taken  in  regard  to  them. 
We  note,  however,  that  on  the  4th  of  December 
the  House,  by  a vote  of  145  to  20,  passed  a bill 

repealing  the  tax  upon  cotton. In  the  House, 

December  18,  a very  important  bill  was  passed 
by  104  to  37 — an  almost  strictly  party  vote.  It 
is  in  effect  a Supplementary  Reconstruction  bill. 
It  provides  ( 1 . ) That  so  much  of  the  Act  of  March 
23,  1867,  as  “requires  that  a majority  of  all  the 
registered  voters  shall  be  cast  at  the  election  for 
the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  Constitution, 
shall  be  considered  as  valid,  and  as  affirming  or 
rejecting  said  Constitution.”  And  (2.)  that  the 
voters  of  the  several  States  mentioned  in  the  Act 
may  at  the  time  of  voting  upon  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  also  vote  for  members  of  Con- 
gress, who  shall  take  their  seats  upon  taking  the 
prescribed  oaths  of  office,  as  soon  as  these  States 
are  duly  reconstructed  and  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
that,  unless  otherwise  duly  provided  for,  and  un- 
til a new  apportionment  be  made,  the  electors 
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shall  be  according  to  the  districts  as  they  existed 
in  the  years  1858  and  1859.  This  bill  has  yet 
to  undergo  the  action  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Executive. Congress,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 

ber, adjourned  over  the  holidays,  to  meet  Jan- 
uary 6. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

All  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  Southern  States  as  most  de- 
plorable. In  the  4 4 Cotton  States^it  is  the  worst. 
Probablv  the  most  reliable  account  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  Report  rendered  to  General  Ord 
by  General  Gillem,  bearing  date  December  10, 

1867.  It  relates  especially  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, but  with  little  variation  will  equally  ap- 
ply to  other  Cotton  States.  General  Gillem  states 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war  cotton  commanded 
from  40  to  60  cents  a pound,  which  induced  a 
large  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  crop  of  1866  was  short ; yet  this 
was  regarded  as  an  exceptional  season,  and  many 
planters  undertook  to  raise  a crop  for  1867,  agree- 
ing to  become  responsible  for  the  support  of  the 
laborers  until  the  crop  was  gathered.  The  crop 
of  1867,  from  various  causes,  did  not  exceed 
half  of  wrhnt  wfas  expected ; and,  moreover,  the 
price  of  cotton  was  not  more  than  half  of  that  of 
the  preceding  year ; so  that  the  result  was  only  a 
quarter  of  what  hod  been  anticipated  by  planters 
and  freedmen.  Whence  followed 4 4 financial  ruin 
of  the  planter  and  capitalist,  and  discontent  of 
the  laborer.”  There  are  undoubted  cases  of  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  the  employers ; but  there 
are  many  where  the  planters  have  turned  over  to 
the  laborers  not  only  the  entire  crop,  but  also  the 
mules  and  implements  used  in  its  production. 

T%’ general  result  has  been  that  planters  have 
determined  to  abandon  the  production  of  cotton. 

Indeed  if  they  wished  to  grow  cotton  it  w ould  be 
impossible  for  them  to  obtain  the  necessary  ad- 
vances. They  will  turn  their  cotton  lands  into 
corn-fields.  But  as  the  production  of  com  re^ 
quires  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  labor  demanded 
by  cotton,  four-fifths  of  the  laborers  of  last  year 
w ill  be  thrown  out  of  work.  Still  the  freedmen 
demand  the  wages  of  last  year,  and  refuse  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  for  the  ensuing  year  at  less 
rates ; and  being  without  other  means  of  support, 
they  resort  to  general  depredation.  This,  says 
General  Gillem,  “is  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi.”  There  is  also,  says 
General  Gillem,  “a  w'ide-spread  belief,  which  is 
daily  increasing  among  the  freedmen,  that  the 
land  of  the  State  is  to  be  divided  and  distributed 
among  them,  and  in  some  districts  this  illusion 
is  assuming  a practical  form  by  the  freedmen  re- 
fusing to  contract  for  the  next  year,  or  to  learn 
the  premises  they  have  cultivated  this  year.” 

MILITARY  COMMANDS. 

Some  notable  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Military  Commands.  General  Hancock,  in  as- 
suming that  vacated  by  the  removal  of  General 
Sheridan,  rescinded  various  orders  issued  by  his 
predecessor.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
that  whereby  jurors  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
list  of  registered  voters,  including  both  white  and 
colored  persons.  General  Hancock’s  order  de- 
clared that  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of 
jurors  belonged  wholly  to  the  civil  courts,  and 
not  to  the  military  power.  The  President  there- 
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upon  (December  18)  sent  a special  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  lauded  General  Hancock’s 
avowal  of  his  determination  to  “make  the  law 
the  rule  of  his  conduct,”  and  suggested  that 
“some  public  recognition  of  General  Hancocks 
patriotic  order  is  due,  if  not  to  him,  to  the  friends 
of  law  and  justice  throughout  the  country.” 

On  the  28th  of  December  an  order  was  issued 
making  several  changes  in  the  commands  of  the 
Military  Districts:  (1.)  General  Ord  was  order- 
ed to  turn  over  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Mil- 
itary District,  and  take  that  of  the  Department 
of  California.  (2.)  General  M‘Dowell,  in  com- 
mand in  California,  was  to  take  command  of  the 
Fourth  District.  That  is,  Ord  and  M ‘Dowell 
were  to  exchange  commands.  (3. ) General  Pope 
was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Third 
District,  and  ordered  to  report  at  Head-quarters 
for  further  orders.  (4.)  General  Meade  was  to 
take  command  of  the  Third  District,  leaving  the* 
Department  of  the  East  under  the  charge  of  the 
next  senior  officer,  until  a commander  was  named 
by  the  President. 

RECENT  PHYSICAL  COMMOTIONS. 

For  three  or  four  months  past  there  have  been 
signs  of  violent  physical  agitations,  both  of  a 
geological  and  meteorological  character.  These 
unusual  manifestations  have  attracted  attention 
by  their  simultaneous  occurrence  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  by  their  signal  violence  in  the 
West  India  Islands.  They  began  about  the 
middle  of  September,  in  a storm  which  prevailed 
along  our  entire  coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Simultaneously  there  was  a slight  shock  of  earth- 
uake  felt  in  Porto  Rico,  in  which  island  the  storm 
estroyed  the  entire  crops  of  certain  districts. 
A month  later  (October  9)  a violent  hurricane 
swept  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  killing  twen- 
ty-six persons  at  Matamoras,  ten  at  Brownsville, 
and  twelve  at  Brazos.  At  Bagdad  not  a house 
was  left  standing ; at  Clarksville  only  two.  About 
ninety  citizens  of  Bagdad  escaped  by  going  on 
board  a vessel  and  riding  out  the  storm ; all  the 
others  perished.  At  Brownsville  entire  squares 
were  laid  in  ruins;  the  strongest  edifices — the 
court-house,  jail,  custom-house,  and  even  an 
iron  building — w'ere  destroyed.  In  Matamoras 
1500  houses  and  huts  were  blown  down.  At 
Ponce  and  Pcnuelas,  in  Porto  Rico,  a storm  pre- 
vailed at  the  same  time,  the  river  on  which  they 
stand  overflowing  its  banks,  and  causing  serious 
damage,  but  no  loss  of  life.  On  the  29th  a ter- 
rific hurricane  swept  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
almost  if  not  quite  as  destructive  as  that  of 
1887.  There  were  nearly  seventy  vessels — Brit- 
ish, American,  French/ Dutch,  and  Spanish — 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  The  wind  blew 
first  from  the  west,  driving  ashore  the  smaller 
craft  in  the  bay,  and  unroofing  several  houses  in 
the  town.  Then  there  w'as  a brief  lull,  after 
which  the  tornado  again  broke  forth  in  greater 
fury — this  time  from  the  northeast.  The  entire 
fleet  in  the  bay  was  swept  awray,  being  either 
driven  ashore  or  sunk,  with  a loss  of  life  estimated 
at  over  1000.  The  property  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  Company  (six  of  whose  steamers  were 
wrecked  by  the  storm)  was  totally  destroyed,  as 
indeed  were  all  the  w'harves  and  buildings  on  the 
shore.  The  w'reck  in  the  bay  and  on  the  coast 
was  scarcely  greater  than  the  desolation  of  the 
town  and  the  island.  The  next  day  the  storm 
visited  Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  and  Cape 


Haytien,  causing  heavy  loss  of  life  and  great  de- 
struction of  property.  Daring  the  hurricane  at 
St.  Thomas  two  distinct  shocks  of  earthquake 
were  experienced. 

Following  these  agitations  under  and  upon  the 
earth’s  surface  came  the  brilliant  meteoric  show- 
er of  November  13-14.  Professor  Loomis  says 
he  “counted  500  meteors,  alone,  in  one  hour, 
which  would  indicate  about  3000  per  hour  for  the 
entire  heavens,  and  that,  too,  in  the  presence  of 
a full  moon,  which  probably  eclipsed  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number.  ” 

As  M.  Dellisier,  a French  savant,  predicted, 
the  storms  of  October  in  the  West  Indies  were 
followed  in  November  by  violent  shocks  of  earth- 
quake. These  latter  commenced  on  the  flight  of 
the  11th,  and  from  that  time  to  the  19th  violent 
convulsions  w'ere  experienced  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, St.  Martin,  St.  Thomas,  and  Saba  islands, 
at  Mayaquez,  in  Pdrto  Rico,  and  at  St.  Domingo. 
The  shock  at  Santa  Cruz  was  felt  out  at  sea. 
The  United  States  war  steamer  De  Soto  was 
dashed  ashore  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  Afo- 
nongahelci  was  carried  upon  the  wave  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  (Contra),  and  with  the  rcfluence 
was  carried  back  and  left  upon  the  beach.  On 
the  same  day  San  Juan,  in  Porto  Rico,  was  de- 
populated, the  inhabitants  at  the  first  shock  tak- 
ing to  the  streets,  and  finally  to  the  open  fields. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  if  any  loss  of 
life  caused  by  these  convulsions,  though  the  de- 
struction of  property  w as  considerable.  On  the 
30th  of  November,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  these 
agitations  in  the  West  Indies,  Vesuvius,  which 
had  been  smouldering  for  many  years,  was  re- 
ported to  be  “in  a grand  state  of  eruption.”  It 
is  reported  that  some  of  the  smaller  West  India 
Islands  were  submerged  by  the  earthquake.  Tor- 
tola was  reported'  to  be  thus  deluged  with  the  loss 
of  all  its  inhabitants,  numbering  10,000 ; but  sub- 
sequent information  indicates  that,  while  this  isl- 
and was  visited  like  the  others,  it  suffered  not 
much  more  severely  than  the  rest.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  December  18  a very  distinct  earthquake 
shock  was  felt  in  portions  of  Now  York,  Vermont, 
and  Canada. 

EUROPE. 

In  Great  Britain  the  main  topic  of  interest  is 
the  new  phase  which  the  Fenian  movement  has 
assumed.  In  Ireland  funeral  ceremonies  in  honor 
of  the  persons  executed  at  Manchester  w ere  pro- 
posed ; most  of  these  were  prevented  by  the  au- 
thorities. In  London  two  men,  B urke  and  Casey, 
were  confined  in  the  Clerkenwell  prison.  The 
buildings  are  surrounded  by  a high  wall,  and  in 
the  space  between  it  was  known  that  the  pris- 
oners w ere  allowed  to  take  exercise.  The  prison 
is  situated  in  a poor  and  crowded  part  of  the  city. 
On  the  13th  of  December  two  men  and  a woman 
were  seen  to  place  a barrel  against  the  wall ; they 
left,  and  in  a few  minutes  an  explosion  took  place, 
by  which  a huge  breach  was  made  in  the  wall, 
the  opposite  buildings  were  shattered,  three  per- 
sons killed  on  the  spot,  and  some  scores  more  or 
less  severely  injured.  A woman  and  two  men 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  the  persons 
who  placed  the  powder-barrel.  In  Ireland  sev- 
eral magazines  and  ddpots  of  arms  have  been 
seized,  presumably  by  Fenians.  The  excitement 
in  England  is  intense,  and  even  an  accidental 
explosion  of  glycerine  at  Newcastle  was  at  first 
attributed  to  the  ubiquitous  Fenians. 
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HE  monthly  feast  is  finished. 

The  meats  removed. 

The  cloth  brushed. 
iKnter  slaves  bearing  wines  and  fruits. J 

Dessert ! Always  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
dinner. 

Light  your  conchas , good  people. 

Edge  off  a little  from  the  mahogany. 

Be  communicative,  and  cheer  the  pleasant  and 
expectant  faces  around  you  with  the  good  things 
you  ha^  heard  since  the  last  monthly  epulum . 

A half  million  nice  people,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  land — in  city,  in  'village,  in  town  and 
hamlet,  in  country  seat,  in  humble  cot — await 
your  chat. 

But  before  the  fruits  are  passed  let  us  be  his- 
torical. 

Why  is  the  month  called  February?  (Not  a 
conundrum.)  We  quote:  “It  was  not  in  the 
Bomulian  Calendar.  In  the  reign  of  Numa  two 
months  were  added  to  the  year,  namely,  January 
at  the  banning,  and  February  at  the  end  ; and 
this  arrangement  was  continued  until  n.c.  4o2, 
when  the  decemvirs  placed  February  after  Janu- 
ary. The  ancient  name  of  Februarius  was  de- 
rived from  the  verb  februare , to  purify^  or  from 
Ftbrua , the  Roman  festival  of  general  expiation 
and  lustration,  which  was  celebrated  duriqg  the 
latter  part  of  this  month.” 

Having  ventilated  this  little  piece  of  informa- 
tion, we  resume  the  even  tenor  and  soprano  of 
our  w'av,  and  present  to  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men^ first,  as  a text  for  the  monthly  discourse, 
the  following  short  homily  from  Wordsworth  : 

“Humor  and  fun— humor  and  fun! 

There’s  nothing  like  it  under  the  sun; 

But  if  you’d  have  it  a perfect  thing— 

All  of  it  honey,  none  of  it  sting — 

Except,  perhaps,  an  occasional  fling 
At  pride,  or  folly,  or  some  such  thing, 

Hold  on  the  reins,  or  rather  chains, 

That  wisdom  throw  o’er  fancy’s  strains.” 


There  seems  to  be  a Beecherian  revival.  Ev- 
ery where  wre  hear  the  name ; every  where  read 
it.  Mr.  Beecher’s  “ Prayers,”  published  by 
Scribner;  Mr.  Beecher’s  “ Norwood,” published 
by  Bonner,  and  dramatized  by  Daly ; Mr.  Beech- 
er’s 44  Lectures”  before  Lyceums ; Mr.  Beecher’s 
“Sermons,”  soon  to  be  published,  in  several  vol- 
umes, by  the  Harpers.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
furore  originally  created  by  44  Uncle  Tom,”  es- 
pecially in  England,  where  it  was  voted  the  most 
original  work  of  the  kind  ever  written.  Lords 
read  it,  ladies  read  it.  Lawyers  and  doctors  and 
ministers,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
read  it;  Even  the  44  swrells”  had  to  come  in  at 
last,  as  was  acknowledged  in  the  follow  ing  clever 
44  Homage  to  Mrs.  Stowe,”  written  by  one  of  the 
fraternity : 

“A  must  weed  Unde  Tom — awawk 

Which  A’m  afwaid’s  extwemely  slow; 

People  one  meets  begin  to  talk 
Of  Mrs.  Habwietbeeoiiastowjl 

“ Tis  not  as  if  A saw  ha  name 

To  walls  mid  windas  still  confined; 

All  that  is  meatfly  vulga  fame: 

A don’t  wespect  the  public  mind. 

“But  Staffa’d  House  has  made  haw  quite 
Anotha  kind  a pawson  look, 

A Countess  Would  pasist,  last  night, 

In  asking  me  about  haw  book. 


“ She  wished  to  know  If  A admiawd 
EvaT  which  quite  confounded  me; 

And  then  haw  Ladyship  inqwaw’d 
Whethaw  A didn’t  hate  Legwee? 

. “By  Jove  A was  completely  flaw’d! 

A wish’d  myself,  or  haw,  at  Fwance ; 

And  that’s  the  way  a fella’s  haw’d 
By  ev*wry  gal  he  asks  to  dance. 

“A  felt  myself  a gweata  fool 
Than  A had  evaw  felt  befaw; 

A’ll  study  at  some  Wagged  School 
The  tale  of  that  old  Black&maw  I” 

. A gentleman  friend,  member  of  a prominent 
club,  fond  of  and  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
clever  people,  was  speaking  a few  evenings  since 
of  a dinner-party  at  wffiich  were  assembled  sev- 
eral brilliant  conversationists.  The  gentleman 
observed  that,  though  not  professing  to  be  a man 
of  “ infinite  jest”  at  table,  he  was  nevertheless  “a 
good,  square  feeder.  ” To  which  a thin  by-stand- 
er,  “whose  name  it  is  Van,”  replied:  “I  sup- 
poset  then,  if  not  a man  of  infinite  jest,  you  may 
fairly  consider  yourself  a man  of  infinite  digest  /” 
And  the  party  politely  raised  hats,  and  looked  as 
though  something  had  been  said.  * 


It  has  been  remarked  by  an  old  bachelor,  who 
professes  to  be  particularly  astute  in  knowledge 
of  the  female  character,  that  an  American  girl 
loves  with  her  eyes,  an  English  girl  with  her 
arms,  a French  girl  with  her  lips,  and  Italian 
and  Spanish  with  all  three.  A Boston  woman 
capitulates  in  three  months,  a New  York  woman 
in  two,  and  a New  Orleans  woman  in  one. 
Causes : partly  climatic  and  constitutional,  and 
partly  a few  words  from  the  old  folks  in  the  back- 
room. 


“Keep  my  letters,  they  will  be  as  good  as 
Madame  de  Sdvignd’s  forty  years  hence.”  Thus 
wrote  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  the 
opinion  of  a century  has  confirmed  the  fact  that 
she  was  herself  one  of  the  best  letter- writers  in 
the  English  language,  and  a worthy  rival  of  the 
French  lady.  Somewhat  different  in  style  and 
sentiment  are  the  letters  that,  through  negligence 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  sometimes 
find  their  w^ay  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  For 
example,  the  following  from  a young  gentleman 
of  good  habits  and  laudable  aspirations  : 

“ I am  honest  young  man  of  good  caricature  and 
regal  habits  and  hope  to  become  an  ormament  to  niy- 
Belf  and  others  at  a future  period  of  my  life.” 

Next  is  an  extract  from  one  who  is  boastful 
of  his  physical  condition.  As  Mr.  Weller  would 
say,  it  “ werges  on  the  poetical 

“I  am  in  the  bloom  of  early  human  life,  In  the  beast 
of  health.” 

Next,  one  somewhat  Emersonian  in  style,  but 
marked  with  earnestness  and  sincerity : . 

“lama  person  of  blithed  prospects,  and  have  re- 
ceived that  portion  of  literal  acquirements  which  to  an 
assiduous  candidate  would  help  foircird  with  nn taint- 
ed character,  suitable  apparel,  and  under  subordinate 
terms.” 

The  following  emphatic  summons  to  a gentle- 
man of  obstetric  pursuits  will  not  be  unappreci- 
ated: 

11  Sib, — An  unfourseen  okerance  has  okerd,  which 
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I request  you  t ciU  remove.  A few  days  previous  my 
wife  was  dlivrd  of  a young  daughter.,f 

As  a letter  of  recommendation,  or  character, 
the  following  will  serve  as  a model  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  serving  maidens  extant  in  this  “ refuge  for 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations 

“Emma  W lived  with  me  as  a servant-of-all- 

Avork.  I found  her  strictly  honest  and  sober,  rather 
unsteady,  and  not  very  particular  about  telling  an 
untruth." 

How  touching  this : 

“ Here  is  a poor  orfln  boy  age  32  with  a willing  hart, 
a strong  arem,  and  a loose  leg." 

This  from  an  enterprising  soul : 

“Heabsih, — I understand  you  are  the  Transplanter 
for  Australia  & Company.  I should  thank  you  to  send 
me  a voige,  as  1 am  not  prepared  to  go  on  my  own 
head.” 


44  The  whole  to  conclude,”  os  the  old  play-bills 
used  to  say,  with  the  following  lyric  by  a distin- 
guished cleric,  recommendatory  of  the  everlast- 
ing Pat : 

“Of  Pat  Merlin  I, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Guy 

SSK&i*. 

That  from  November  lost, 

Now  just  nine  months  past, 

YHe  worked  with  hoe, 

^Fork,  axe,  and.  spade; 

Did  likewise  mow, 

Hay  sometimes  made. 

He  held  the  plow, 

Cared  pigs  and  sow, 

Horse,  cur,  and  cow. 

Harness  well  cleaned — 

The  youug  lambs  weaned— 

The  sheep  and  farm 
Kept  clean  from  harm. 

More  fully  to  write, 

Or  with  words  to  indite, 

Would  pose  me  outright.” 


In  London  town  has  been  recently  published  a 
“ Book  about  Lawyers,”  which  contains  some 
amusing  anecdotes  of  the  profession,  though  lack- 
ing the  freshness  and  raciness  of  “The  Bench 
and  Bar,”  published  by  the  Harpers.  One  or 
two  of  Erskine  are  worth  reproduction : 

Mr.  Maylem  of  Ramsgate  having  observed  that 
he  was  ordered  by  his  physician  not  to  bathe, 
Erskine  remarked,  “Then  you  are  malum  pro- 
hibitum.” “But  my  wife  is  permitted  to  bathe,” 
continued  the  valetudinarian,  prosing  on  without 
noticing  the  interruption.  “Exactly,”  the  wit 
interposed ; “so  we  may  speak  of  her  as  malum 
in  se.  ” From  an  ordinary  companion  this  would 
have  been  poor  pleasantry ; but  spoken  by  Ers- 
kine’s  voice,  and  pointed  by  his  smile  and  laugh- 
ter, the  puns  were  better  than  physic. 

There  is  a stoiy  that  after  Erskine's  retire- 
ment from  public  life  he  used,  morning  after 
morning,  to  waylay  visitors  on  their  road  through 
the  garden  to  his  house,  and,  pointing  to  his  hor- 
ticultural attire  and  the  spade  in  his  hand,  assure 
them  that  he  was  “enjoying  his  otium  cum  dig- 
uing a tatie.” 


ing  to  be  sworn  in  the  usual  manner,  but  stating 
that  though  he  would  not  44  kiss  the  book”  he 
would  “hold  up  his  haud”  and  swear,  Erskine 
asked  him  to  give  his  reason  for  preferring  so 
eccentric  a way  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  giving 
testimony.  “ It  is  written  in  "the  Book  of  Rev- 
elation,”" answered  the  man,  “that  the  angel 
standing  on  the  sea  held  up  his  hand."  “But 
that  does  not  apply  to  your  case,”  urged  the  ad- 
vocate; “for,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  no 
angel ; secondly,  you  can  not  tell  how  the  angel 
would  have  sworn  if  he  had  stood  on  dry  ground, 
as  you  do.  ” • » 

So  much  for  Erskine.  The  following  is  of 
another  style : 

The  present  writer  has  heard  of  a barrister  at 
the  bar  of  one  of  our  Australian  colonies,  who  se- 
cured the  acquittal  of  a notorious  murderer  by 
concluding  his  speech  thus : “At  great  length, 
geutlemen  of  the  jury,  I have  stated  the  reasons 
which  cause  me  to  believe  in  the  prisoner's  inno- 
cence,* and  to  regard  him  as  a personal  friend. 
Gentlemen,  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  is  my  very 
dear  personal  friend;  and  if  he  fall* by  your 
hands  I will  avenge  his  honor  and  my  loss.  As 
a gentleman  of  an  ould  Irish  family,  who  can 
snuff  candles  with  a revolver  at  twelve  paces,  I 
call  upon  you  to  place  my  friend  right  in  the  eyes 
of  society.  I leave  the  case  in  your  hands,  feel- 
ing satisfied  that  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  em- 
ploying the  language  of  menace,  when  I have* 
done  no  more  than  hint  at  some  of  the  natural 
consequences  of  a verdict  adverse  to  my  consci- 
entious opinion.” 


At  the  last  November  term  of  the  Circuit 
Court  held  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  a very 
strongly  contested  suit  came  off  in  the  case  of 
Lowell  vs.  the  Towm  of  Burns,  which  had  been 
brought  to  recover  on  a contract  for  building  a 
bridge  over  the  La  Crosse  River  in  that  town. 
Just  as  one  of  the  couns^  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Gage,  closed  his  address  ft  the  jury,  the  District- 
Attorney,  who  had  been  present  at  die  argument, 
handed  him  the  following : 

“The  jury  traveled  very  far, 

Surmounting  many  a ridge. 

And  hoped  ere  dinner-time  to  cross 
The  famous  Lowed  bridge. 

Overcome  by  hupger  and  fatigue, 

Imagine,  then,  their  rage, 

To  find  themselves  obstructed  by 
The  infernal  narroio-Gage /” 

A good  thing  was  got  off  daring  the  last 
political  campaign  by  a newspaper  wag,  who 
acted  as  secretary  of  a Republican  meeting.  The 
chairman  happened  to  be  a medical  gentleman 
of  some  reputation,  who  had  the  ambition  to  be 
thought  a man  of  political  weight. 

44  Who  is  the  presiding  officer  ?”  asked  a thin, 
little  man  of  the  secretary. 

“ Don’t  you  know  him  ?” 

“No.” 


Sometimes  IMdne’s  treatment  of  witnesses 
was  very  jocula^tnd  sometimes  very  unfair ; but 
his  jocoseness  was  usually  so  distinct  from  mere 
flippant  derisiveness,  and  his  unfairness  was  re- 
deemed by  such  delicacy  of  wit  and  courtesy  of 
manner,  that  his  most  malicious  jeux  d esprit 
seldom  raised  the  anger  of  the  w itnesses  at  whom 
they  were  aimed.  A religious  enthusiast  object- 


44  What  an  ignoramus ! Why,  that’s  Doctor 
C , one  of  the  pill- ars  of  the  party !” 

There  is  but  one  Philadelphia,  and  Morton 
M ‘Michael  is  its  prophet.  When  Philadelphia 
dines  Morton  M ‘Michael  presides.  It  is  then 
good  to  be  there.  Not  many  months  back,  while 
dining  an  English  guest,  Mr.  M ‘Michael  said : 
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“If  you  do  not  like  terrapin  you  will  not  like 
America,”  and  never  did  the  witty  Philadelphian 
make  a truer  remark.  Every  English  traveler 
who  finds  himself  in  good  company,  especially 
in  Richmond,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  is 
tested  with  terrapin.  He  may  not  know  what  is 
going  on ; what  is  expected  of  him ; but  his 
quick  sense  wall  tell  him  that,  on  a certain  dish 
of  soup  being  placed  before  him — a black  and 
most  unsightly- looking  dish  — the  eyes  of  his 
friends  and  hosts  are  upon  him.  If  he  pauses  at 
the  sight,  they  wait  and  watch  j if  he  recoils  from 
the  taste,  they  change  color;  if  he  sends  the 
plate  away,  they  despair.  He  may  as  well  take 
his  portmanteau  and  sail  for  Europe.  If  he 
should  smack  his  lips,  cry  “Bravo!  what  is 
this  ?”  and  call  for  a second  helping,  his  fortune 
is  complete ; the  company  will  accept  him  as  a 
brother ; and  from  that  moment  he  will  be  en- 
rolled among  the  choice  spirits  of  the  world  who 
are  recognized  by  our  cousins  as  Friends  of 
America.  “ Once,”  said  a great  believer  in  this 
test,  “ I was  rather  staggered.  A man  came  to 
Baltimore  with  good  letters  of  introduction  ; he 
was  a scholar  and  a republican ; and  his  whole 
heart  seemed  to  be  alive  with  love  for  us  and  for 
our  institutions.  We  set  terrapin  before  him. 
He  turned  up  his  nose ; he  pushed  it  away.  But 
events  justified  him.  He  was  no  friend  of  Amer- 
ica; for  when  our  great  trouble  came  upon  us 
that  man  was  one  of  the  sharpest  thorns  in  our 
m ie.  How  could  he  be  a Friend  of  America 
when  he  could  not  eat  terrapin  ?” 


only  recently  that  Mr.  Henry  Champion  Deming 
presented  to  a Rhode  Island  military  organization 
an  autograph  letter  written  by  the  old  hero,  of 
which  the  following  is  a copy : 

“ Camp  at  peo«p*ct  mil 

11  Sir  Pleas  to  delivor  the  Barror  hearof  2 Tons  of 
Bread  to  some  rod  Islanders  as  they  came  from 
roxbary  yesterday  and  nothing  to  eat. 

“ Israel  Putnam.*’ 


In  a boarding-school  not  far  from  Boston  the 
rector  was  accustomed  to  require  the  smaller  boys 
to  read  every  evening  before  going  to  bed  a chap- 
ter from  the  New  Testament — each  a verse.  One 
of  the  boys,  who  prided  himself  on  his  elocution- 
ary ability,  and  frequently  neglected  orthography 
for  emphasis,  bad  fall  to  him  one  evening  the 
verse:  “And  Herod  laid  hold  on  John.”  Ris- 
ing gracefully,  and  mistaking  the  / in  the  third 
word  for  an  s,  he  thundered  out:  “And  Herod 
said , Hold  on,  John!” 


It  was  a saying  of  La  Rochefoucauld  that,  “ in 
all  the  professions  every  one  affects  a particular 
look  and  exterior,  in  order  to  appear  what  he 
wishes  to  be  thought ; so  that  it  may  be  said  the 
world  is  made  up  of  appearances which  brings 
to  mind  a little  poem  on  “Appearance,”  that 
may  be  rend  with  pleasure  for  its  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, and  with  profit  for  the  good  it  suggests : 

“When  poverty  our  comfort  screws, 

Part  with  whatever  else  we  choose, 

What  from  no  motive  must  we  lose? 

Appearance ! 


Ix  Butler  County,  Ohio,  a locality  equally  cel- 
ebrated for  the  consumption  of  whisky  and  de- 
votion to  Vallandigham,  lives — or,  if  not,  is  bur- 
ied— an  illustrious  member  of  the  judiciary,  by 
rank  a J.  P.,  and  a Pennsylvania  Dutchman  by 
extraction,  “which  his  name  it  was”  Squire 
Ritter. 

Once  upon  a time  a knotty  case  was  tried  be- 
fore him,  wherein,  strange  to  say,  his  decision  gave 
much  dissatisfaction  to  the  unsuccessful  party, 
whose  counsel  promptly  gave  notice  of  a “motion 
for  new  trial,”  and  a day  was  set  for  the  argu- 
ment thereof. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  lawyers  were  on 
hand  with  armfuls  of  books ; and  after  most  of 
the  day  had  been  spent  in  a wordy  conflict,  the 
dust  of  which  might  well  have  obscured  a clearer 
mental  vision  than  that  of  the  worthy  Squire,  the 
latter  thus  disposed  of  the  question : 

“Yen  I gifs  dis  choochment  I vas  villins  to 
schwear  he  vash  all  right;  put  now  Misther 
Chones  he  says  nein,  unt  Misther  Shmit  he  says 

?ah,  unt  it’s  pull  Tick  pull  Tuyfel  mit  ter  pooks. 

kess  de  pesht  blan” — turning  to  the  place  in  his 
docket  where  the  obnoxious  decision  was  entered, 
and  tearing  out  the  leaf — “ish  to  take  a fresh 
shtart,  and  crant  a new  trial !” 


Bulwer,  in  his  play  of  “Richelieu,”  makes 
the  old  Cardinal  say : 

“Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  Pen  is  mightier  than  the  Swora. 

. • • « • • 

Take  away  the  Sword ! 

States  may  be  saved  without  it  J” 

This  was  not  quite  the  understanding  of  it  in 
Revolutionary  times ; at  least,  it  was  not  seen  in 
that  light  by  General  Israel  Putnam,  for  it  was 


“What  chills  the  heart  to  pleasure  strung, 

And  binds  the  childish  prattling  tongue, 
Making  old  people  of  the  young  ? 

Appearance  i 

“When  the  hell  tolls  the  hour  of  prayer, 

With  measured  tread  and  solemn  air, 

What  brings,  alas ! too  many  Were  ? 

Appearance ! 

“ What  makes  the  empty  fool  deemed  wise  ? 
What  virtue’s  vacant  place  supplies. 

Winning  soft  looks  from  dove-like  eyes  ? 

Appearance ! 

“Yet  though  the  vain  world’s  favorite, 

From  what  does  He  who  dwells  in  light 
Avert  in  righteous  wrath  His  sight? 

Appearance  1” 

The  hygienic  effect  of  a habitual  perusal  of 
the  Drawer  has  been  happily  manifested  in  the 
case  of  a legal  gentleman  in  Afton,  Union  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  who  thus  writes  of  its  curative  qualities : 

“ Since  time,  whereof  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary,  our  household  have  been 
readers  of  Harper.  Last  year,  feeling  poor,  we 
endeavored  to  economize  by  discontinuing  it. 
Vain  attempt ! Not  having  laughed  much  dur- 
ing the  year  I have  suffered  from  indigestion,  and 
who  can  laugh  unless  ho  reads  the  Drawer? 
Wife  and  I consequently  held  a caucus,  and  de- 
cided that  certain  enumerated  things  could  ho 
dispensed  with,  but  Harper  must  come.  I there- 
fore inclose  the  requisite  sum,”  etc. 

Our  correspondent  writes  in  a clear,  hold  hand, 
showing  perfect  steadiness  of  nerves,  and  other- 
wise indicating  the  happy  effects  of  taking  eight 
ages  of  Drawer  regularly  once  each  month.  It 
as  diffused  felicity  throughout  that  household? 


During  the  war  Captain  C , a Quarter- 

Master,  stationed  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  loaned 
his  little  son,  Jamie,  on  exceedingly  diminutive 
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and  gentle  mule.  One  morning  Jamie  came  run- 
ning to  his  mother,  and  said : 

“ Mamma,  may  I curry  my  mule?” 

“ Why  do  you  wish  to  curry  him?” 

u Because  I want  to  make  the  hair  grow  out 
over  his  U.  S.  /” 

The  epitaphic  mania  having  broken  out  afresh 
in  the  newspapers,  we  improve  the  occasion  to 
reproduce  two  that  were  long  time  since  filed 
away  for  the  delectation  of  those  who  love  the 
Drawer : 

“Here  Ilea  Jack  Core. 

Well,  i'll  say  no  more— 

Only  I'll  observe  that  he  was  alive 
In  1855. 

In  1850 

He  had  almost  crossed  the  river  Styx ; 

In  1S2T 

He  was  striving  hard  to  go  to  heaven ; 

In  1928  , ^ „ 

He  went  the  other  way  quite  straight. # 


“Here  lies  Job  Valentine 

(A  particular  friend  of  mine). 

Aged  about  sixty-nine. 

None  of  your  Pharaoh’s  lean  kine. 

A workman  in  the  preaching  line 

Was  he  when  death  cut  his  twine, 

* Though  his  sermons  were  not  very  fine. 

He  was  no  Jew,  for  he  ate  swine; 

Turk  neither,  for  he  loved  wine ; 

No  dandy,  for  he  could  not  shine; 

Nor  Quaker,  for  he  had  no  spirit ; 

Nor  Catholic,  for  he  had  no  merit. 

During  forty  years  he  preached  and  lied. 

For  which  God him  when  he  died.** 

As  a jocular  view  of  it  this  is  very  well ; but 
there  have  been  what  Ed’ard  Cuttle  calls  u chunks 
of  wisdom”  written  on  the  soberer  side.  This, 
for  example,  from  Ilazlitt : 

“The  pathetic  exhortation  on  country  tomb- 
stones, ‘ Grieve  not  for  me,  my  wife  and  children 
dear,’  etc.,  is  fpr  the  most  part  speedily  followed 
to  the  letter.  People  walk  along  the  streets  the 
day  after  our  deaths  just  as  they  did  before,  and 
the  crowd  is  not  diminished.  While  we  were 
living  the  world  seemed  in  a manner  to  exist  only 
for  us,  for  our  delight  and  ^mu semen t,  because 
it  contributed  to  diem.  But  our  hearts  cease  to 
beat,  and  it  goes  on  as  usual,  and  thinks  no  more 
about  us  than  it  did  in  our  lifetime.  The  mill- 
ion are  devoid  of  sentiment,  and  care  as  little  for 
you  or  me  as  if  we  belonged  to  the  moon.  We 
live  the  week  over  in  the  Sunday’s  newspaper,  or 
are  decently  interred  in  some  obituary  at  the 
months  end ! It  is  not  surprising  that  we  are 
forgotten  so  soon  after  we  quit  this  mortal  stage ; 
we  are  scarcely  noticed  while  we  are  on  it.’  It  is 
not  merely  that  our  names  arc  not  known  in 
China — they  have  hardly  been  heart!  of  in  the 
next  street.  It  is  amazing  how  soon  the  rich  and 
titled,  and  even  some  of  those  who  have  wielded 
great  political  pow  er,  are  forgotten : 

*A  little  rule,  a little  Bway, 

Is  all  the  great  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  ana  the  grave*— 

and,  after  its  short  date,  they  hardly  leave  a name 
behind  them.  ‘ A great  man’s  mcmoiy  may,  at 
the  common  rate,  survive  him  half  a year.’  Ilis 
heirs  and  successors  take  his  wealth — all  that 
made  him  considerable  or  courted  by  others ; and 
hfe  has  left  nothing  behind  either  to  flatter  or 
benefit  the  world.  Posterity  give  their  gratitude 
and  admiration  only  in  return  for  benefits  con- 
ferred.” 

As  the  -excellent  Mr.  Joe  Gargeiy  once  re- 


marked : “That  is  about  where  it  lights,  I be- 
lieve.”   

The  “ Conscience  Fund”  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  is  almost  daily  receiving  contributions 
from  people  who,  once  naughty,  now  strive  to  be 
virtuous  and  pay  cash.  We  have  to  record  a 
fresh  instance  of  that  monitor  of  whom  Shaks- 
peare  said: 

“ It  makes  a man  a coward : a man 
Can  opt  steal  but  it  accuseth  him ; a man 
Can  not  swear  but  it  checks  him. 

*Tls  a blushing,  shame-faced  spirit,  that 
Mutinies  in  a man’s  bosom;  it  fills 
One  full  of  obstacles.  It  made  me  once 
Restore  a purse  of  gold.” 

Mr.  Charles  Delmonico  is  the  fortunate  recipi- 
ent of  the  “ forced  loan”  to  which  we  refer,  and 
is  addressed  as  follows : 

“ Niv  You,  KomUr  15,  ’67. 

“ Jfr  Delmonicko 
“ Deaubib.— 

“This  V is  youers  and  not  mine 
I think  1 cept  it  long  innough 
You  over  paid  it  to  me  sometime  agoe 
Oue  day  youer  temper  was  very  rough 
“ This  is  for  Mr  Delmonicko  who  cept  Delmonicko 
hotell  corner  of  william  et  and  peral  in  1S&9. 

“ Good  by  Mr.  Delmonicko  I wish  yon  w*ell  I hope 
to  see  you  every  Day  in  the  hight  of  splendor." 

This  man  was  probably  young  when  he  yielded 
to  the  five-dollar  irregularity,  but  age  and  the  in- 
ward gnawing  cried,  Disgorge ! As  Byron  says : 

“ At  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 

So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  account  of  evil, 

And  find  a deuced  balance  with  the  devil," 

Amoito  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  is  Pro- 
fessor Cooke,  the  author  of  a noted  treatise  on 
Chemical  Physics.  While  conducting  the  recita- 
tion of  a class  in  which  was  a young  gentleman 
named  Slack,  the  following  dialogue  occurred : 

Professor  Cooke.  “ Can  you  inform  us,  Sir, 
how  they  sla1c(e ) lime  ?” 

Mr.  Slack.  “ Certainly,  Sir;  they  cool<c)  it. ” 

“ Of  all  the  caufees  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man’s  erring  judgment  and  misguide  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules. 

Is  2>ridet  the  never-falling  vice  oT  fools.” 

Doubtless  a correct  statement  according  to 
the  poetical  notion  of  Mr.  Pope,  but  inaccurate 
when  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  a teamster. 
To  illustrate : A soldier  (white)  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  being  detailed  as  a teamster  in  a 
train  mostly  driven  by  negroes,  who  were  hired  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  while 
the  soldier  received  no  more  than  his  regular  pay 
of  sixteen,  made  application  to  his  captain  to  be 
“ appointed  a nigger  by  brevet , and  to  bo  assign- 
ed to  duty  in  accordance  with  his  brevet  rank !” 


There  is  extant  in  New  Haven  a veteran  to- 
per who  is  frequently  subjected  to  mild  attacks  of 
mania  a potu.  On  these  occasions  his  eldest 
daughter  is  the  only  person  who  can  manage 
him.  Waking  up  one  afternoon  after  an  attack, 
his  throat  parched  and  dry,  he  called  loudly  for 
the  daughter  to  bring  him  a drink.  No  one  an- 
swering, ho  bounced  out  of  bed  in  a rage,  strode 
to  the  balusters,  screamed  for  Linda,  and  in  turn 
for  each  member  of  his  numerous  family.  No 
one  came.  Consigning  the  entire  household  to 
a region  of  doubtful  bliss,  he  rushed  back  to  the 
room,  and  seizing  the  first  piece  of  furniture  that 
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met  his  eye — a small  bureau — shoved  it  before 
him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  sent  it  whirl- 
ing, end  over  end,  to  the  hall  -below.  The  crash 
was  loud  enough  to  bring  the  daughter  from  the 
kitchen,  followed  by  the  affrighted  family.  The 
inebriated  head  thereof  was  seated  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  elbows  on  knees,  chin  resting  in 
hands.  “ Oh,  father ! what  is  the  matter  ?”  ask- 
ed the  frightened  daughter.  “Matter !”  said  the 
old  man.  “Why,  here  I have  been  a-callin’ 
and  callin’  for  yer  for  nigh  on  to  half  an  hour, 
and  now  I’ve  telegraphed  for  yer — that's  all. 
Bring  me  a drink !”  The  poison  was  brought. 


Always  pleased  to  hear  from  our  telegramic 
friend  at  the  West,  who  writes  that  at  a recent 
wedding  in  Memphis  a Mr.  Miller  was  united 
in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  to  Miss  Kate 

G ; whereupon  a friend  of  the  bridegroom 

spoke  the  following  piece:  “Miller/”  I like 
your  grit ; may  your  marriage,  like  good  wheat , 
turn  out  w ell ; but  may  you  be  ground  to  meal  if 
it  iS  ever  told  that  you  have  bolted  from  her ; 
and  may  your  bran -new  relations  produce  a 
heaping-up  measure  of  happiness,  and  your  path- 
way be  strewTi  with  flours  /'* 

You  see  w hat  the  West  can  do  when  she  fairly 
gives  herself  up  to  the  jocose. 

Wk  can  “fancy  the  felines”  of  the  gentle- 
man ,who  sends  us  the  following  “Sorrowful 
Story  of  the  Thirty  Cats 

Our  Kat-ie’s  pussy  cat,  having  fed  too  freely 
on  cat-fish,  was  afflicted  with  a cat-arrh  which 
grew*  so  severe  that  it  brought  on  a cat-aract  and 
terminated  in  a cat-alepsy.  Dr.  Cat-bird  was 
called  in  to  prescribe,  who,  at  first,  thought  he 
was  only  to  be  made  a cats-pawr ; but  cat-echis- 
ing  us  as  to  her  symptoms,  and  seeing  it  was  a 
real  cat-astrophe,  he  ordered  a cat-aplasm  com- 
posed of  cat-echu  and  of  the  leaves  of  cat-mint 
of  «at-alpa  and  of  cat-tail  boiled  with  cat-sup  to 
be  applied  as  a cat-holicon  and  to  act  as  a cat- 
hartic. She  was  then  turned  out  among  the 
cat-tic  to  cat-ch  cat-erpillars  and  kat-y-dids ; but, 
das!  this  whole  cat-alogue  and  cat-egory  of 
cat-chpennies  was  of  no  avail  to  the  poor  cat- 
amount, and  so,  after  much  cat-crwauling,  she 
* died,  and  was  laid  on  a cat-afalque,  and  buried 
in  a cat-acomb  on  the  banks  of  the  Cat-awissa. 


The  good  people  of  R , a small  village  not 

many  miles  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  talking 
of  moving  their  church  building  to  a pleasanter 
location.  One  Sabbath  morning  the  minister 
took  for  his  theme  the  “ Rock  of  Ages,”  and  in 
the  middle  of  his  discourse  said,  with  consider- 
able emphasis:  “Who  can  move  it?”  A little 
Englishman,  wrho  had  been  napping,  and  who 
was  one  of  those  desirous  of  having  the  church 
moved,  jumped  up  and  startled  the  congregation 
with:  “ I'll  brbig  over  mg  yoke  of  steers  and 
help /“  The  which  proposition  was  subsequently 
accepted. 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  is  famous  for  the  radical  char- 
acter of  its  College  and  the  earnestness  of  its  stu- 
dents. Among  these,  at  a recent  term,  a young 
gentleman  whose  mind  ran  considerably  on  the 
word  ego , was  one  day  discussing  with  some  fel- 
low-students the  subject  of  intermarriage  of 
whites  and  blacks,  and  closed  his  forcible  argu- 
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ment  by  saying : “If  you  choose  to  marry  blacks 
you  may  do  so,  but  as  for  myself,  when  I many, 
I 6hall  many  one  of  my  own  sex  l” 


The  talkative  maiden  lady  referred  to  in  the 
Drawer  of  October  last  as  “intending  to  be  laid 
in  her  mother’s  grave,  if  she  was  spared ,”  has 
lately  delivered  herself  of  the  following : Speak- 
ing of  a relative  who  had  lost  a child,  which  he 
had  had  to  bury  in  the  old  grave-yard,  she  re- 
marked, “If  the  new  cemetery  had  only  been 
ready  he  would  have  bought  a lot  and  gone  right 
into  it!” 


In  that  pleasant  watering-place  known  as  Ho- 
boken exists  a city  official  whose  dutiful  son 
holds  politics  in  great  contempt.  The  dignitary 
was  not  long  ago  visited  by  a party  friend,  with 
whom  he  held  high  debate  on  matters  of  pub- 
} lie  concern.  While  thus  engaged,  the  young 
person’s  maternal  progenitor  requested  him  to  go 
up  to  his  father’s  study  and  bring  down  the  two 
blowers  that  were  required  for  the  grates.  The 
young  person,  obeying,  entered  the  presence  of 

“ the  governor,”  and  said  that  Mrs. desired 

his  presence  below.  Mr.  B was  a little  sur- 

prised at  the  summons,  but  went  down.  On  en- 
tering the  parlor,  papa  and  mamma  gave  each 
other  on  inquiring  gaze,  and  asked  what  was 
meant?  The  youngster  explained,  that  “Mam- 
ma had  sent  him  up  stairs  for  the  two  old  blow- 
ers, and  he  had  brought  down  the  only  two  he 
saw !”  • 

No  wonder  that  New  Jersey  has  gone  Demo- 
cratic. 

For  a little  lady  of  two-and-a-half  years  this 
will  do : 

She  had  picked  up  a cane  in  the  comer  of  the 
room  and  was  playing  with  it — a plain  stick  bent 
at  the  end.  Papa  asked,  “ What  are  you  doing 
with  the  cane  ?” 

“It  isn’t  a cane.” 

“What  is  it,  then?” 

“It’s  an  umbrella  without  any  clothes  on.” 

The  social  and  jjolitical  status  of  the  freedinan 
is  not  only  a troublesome  question  for  politicians 
but  enters  into  the  cogitations  of  the  youngsters. 
One  of  the  latter,  laboring  under  deep  concern 
about  the  “inevitable,”  and  inclined  to  philoso- 
phize, asked  her  mother, 

“ Mamma,  how  does  God  bom  pepple  black?” 

“ By  Ilis  great  power.” 

“ Well,  I guess  he  has  a great  big  pot  of  black- 
ing and  blacks  them  all  over  as  soon  as  they  are 
bom.” 

“No,”  said  mamma,  “that  would  soon  mb 

off.” 

In  a little  while  a voice  was  heard  from  under 
the  bed-cover,  confidently  saying, 

“I  know,  mamma,  He  mixes  the  blacking 
with  the  dust.” 

A chemical  view  of  the  subject  quite  worthy  to 
be  analyzed. 


“ Laugh  and  grow  fat,”  wrote  Henry  Giles ; 

“ if  you  should  grow  exorbitantly  fat  by  laughing, 
laughing  will  still  keep  you  in  healthy  motion. 

It  is  a most  admirable  system  of  stationary  gym- 
nastics. Humor  puzzles  logic ; who  can  give  a 
reason  for  the  folly  t]iat  is  in  him?  But  could 
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logic  be  applied  to  humor,  and  dare  I describe 
the  syllogism  that  would  suit  it,  here  is  my  de- 
scription : its  major  should  be  good  temper,  its 
minor  a good  fancy,  its  middle  term  a good  heart, 
and  its  conclusion  a good  laugh.  Wbo  can  de- 
fine humor?  who  can  dissect  it  by  analysis,  or 
square  it  by  the  rules  of  logic  ? Who  can  meth- 
odize the  vagaries  of  the  mirthful  brain  ? Who 
can  make  mathematics  out  of  merriment  ? Who 
can  postulate  a pun  ? Who  can  square  the  circle 
of  a joke  ? We  have  heard  of  ‘ Rabelais  laugh- 
ing in  his  casy-chair;’  but  who  ever  heard  of 
Aristotle  laughing  in  any  chair,  or  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, or  Emanuel  Kant  ? Their  very  names  sug- 
gest a nightmare  of  abstracts,  concretes,  syllo- 
gisms, enthymeines,  and  categorical  imperatives. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  recovery  of  appetite  by 
exercise  in  polemics,  and  the  improvement  of 
complexion  by  a regimen  of  metaphysics;  sup- 
pose a man’s  getting  rosy  on  statistics,  and  plump 
on  political  economy.” 

As  Mr.  Spanwgrass' would  say,  “it  is  a good 
thing  to  have  a good  wife.”  It  is  a delightful 
topic  to  talk  of  at  home,  and  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a very  popular  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Willetts,  who  has  been  written  to  about  it  by  a 
friend  in  the  following  ungrateful  style : 

41  It  is  just  as  you  say,  Neighbor  Green, 

A treasure  Indeed  is  my  wife ; 

Such  another  for  bustle  and  work 
I have  never  found  in  my  life. 

But  then  she  keeps  every  one  else 
As  busy  as  birds  on  the  wing; 

There  is  never  a moment  for  rest. 

She  is  such  a fidgety  thing. 

” She  makes  the  best  bread  in  the  town, 

Her  pies  are  a perfect  delight ; 

Her  coffee  a rich  golden  brown ; 

Her  crullers  and  puddings  just  right. 

But  then,  while  I eat  them,  she  tells 
Of  the  care  and  worry  they  bring; 

Of  the  martyr-like  toil  she  endures; 

Oh,  she’s  such  a tidgety  thing  ! 

“My  house  is  ns  neat  as  a pin; 

You  should  see  how  the  door-handles  shine ; 

And  all  of  the  soft-cushioned  chairs, 

And  nicely  swept  carpets  are  mine. 

But  then  she  §o  irets  at  the  dust. 

At  a fly,  at  a straw,  or  a string, 

That  I stay  out  of  doors  all  I can ; 

She  is  such  a fidgety  thing! 

41  She  doctors  the  neighbors?  Oh  yes; 

If  a child  has  the  measles  or  croup, 

She  is  there  with  her  saffrons  and  squills, 

Her  dainty  made  gruels  mid  soup. 

But  then  she  insists  on  her  right 
To  physic  my  blood  in  the  spring; 

And  she  takes  the  whole  charge  of  my  bile ; 

Oh,  she  is  such  a fidgety  thing ! 

“It’s  just  as  you  say,  Neighbor  Green, 

A treasure  to  me  has  been  given ; 

But  sometimes  I fain  would  be  glad 
To  lay  up  my  treasure  in  heaven  I 

But  then,  every  life  has  its  cross, 

Most  pleasures  on  earth  have  their  sting.; 

She’s  a treasure,  I know,  Neighbor  Green, 

But  she’s  such  a fidgety  thing  1” 

The  “Circumlocution  Office”  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, judging  from  the  following  clever  hit, 
sent  from  a Western  Pennsylvania  lawyer  to  his 
correspondent  at  Washington : 

“Bbowswjui,  Pa.,  Amg.  1J,  1MT. 

“Hon.  D.  E.  S . 

44  Dear  Sik,— I herewith  forward  you  another  in- 
stallment of  4 additional  evidence’  in  the  case  of 

, which  you  sny  has  been  called  for  by  the  De- 
partment. Please  let  me  know  whenever  tney  want 
anymore,  as  I have  several  documents  back  yet,  which 
may  be  of  importance— such,  for  example,  as  a life 
insurance  policy,  couple  of  chattel  mortgages,  college 


diploma,  three  railroad  passes,  and  a file  of  the  Browns- 
ville Clipper.  Any  or  all  of  these  documents,  or  ‘cer- 
tified copies'  thereof  will  be  forthcoming  whenever 
they  may  be  deemca  absolutely  essential  to  ‘put  the 
case  through.’  I don’t  think  of  any  thing  else  just 
now.  Meantime  I await 4 further  developments*  with 
patience  and  resignation.  Yours  truly. 

That  was  not  a bad  hit  by  a wag  coming  down 
town  in  a Fifth  Avenue  omnibus,  who,  seeing  his 
friend  bow  to  an  extremely  corpulent  man  who 
had  just  alighted  from  a wagon,  inquired  who  he 
was. 

“That,  Sir,  is  Smith,  the  great  corporation 
contractor.” 

“Ah!  indeed!  he  looks  more  like  a corjtora- 
tion  exjtander  /” 


The  qualifications  sometimes  set  forth  by  can- 
didates for  office  are  peculiar.  We  were  not  un- 
til now  aware,  however,  that  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  music  was  requisite  in  Pennsylvania  to 
render  a gentleman  eligible  for  Congress.  Just 
before  the  war  the  Hon.  Andrew  Drum  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  outcount  his  opppnent,  a Mr. 
Johnson,  whereupon  the  following  versified  state- 
ment of  the  result  was  drawn  up  and  dissemin- 
ated among  the  constituency ; 

Strange  requisites  for  making  laws 
Pervade  the  minds  of  some; 

And  here  we  find  that  Johnson's  left  at  home 
Because  he  could  not  beat  A . Drum. 

By  some  of  his  political  opponents  he  was 
called  a “ bass' 9 Drum ; by  others,  ^mallerTaind- 
ed,  a “sirore.” 


A clergyman  in  Southern  Arkansas  had- oc- 
casion recently  to  circulate  a subscription  paper 
to  obtain  funds  to  shingle  the  church  edition. 
Among  others  he  called  on  Mr.  N , a mer- 

chant of  the  place,  a liberal  man  where  the  ob- 
ject  was  praiseworthy,  who  subscribed  five  dol- 
lars. Soon  afterward  the  clergyman  called  for 

the  money,  but  Mr.  N , having  had  occasion 

to  pay  out  all  his  funds  that  day,  was  short,  and 
asked  the  parson  to  call  again.  This  did  not 
precisely  accord  with  the  clerical  wishes;  *so 
casting  the  clerical  eyes  around  the  store  they 
fell  upon  a kit  of  mackerel,  which  he  thought 
would  be  good  for  ministers. 

“ How  much  for  mackerel?”  asked  his  rever- 
ence.* 

“ Five  dollars  a kit,”  responded  the  merchant 

“ Well,  if  you  like,  I’ll  take  that  kit  for  your 
subscription. 

“ All  right,  parson ; but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  of  shingling  a church  with  mackerel  /” 

Ex-Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
lates this  little  anecdote  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  I*. 
Hunt,  the  veteran  temperance  orator,  >vell  known 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He 
is  an  eccentric  and  rather  quick-witted  man. 
During  our  late  war  he  enlisted  in  one  of  the 
regiments  of  infantry  raised  in  the  famous  old 
Valley,  and  served  as  Chaplain.  On  one  occa- 
sion, w hen,  in  the  fiercest  of  battle,  a major  rode 
up  in  front  of  the  regiment,  and  seeing  Father 
Hunt  at  the  head  of  the  ranks,  inquired : 

“Chaplain,  what  are  you  doing  there?” 

The  reverend  warrior  instantly  replied : 

“ Cheering  the  hearts  of  the  brave,  and  watch- 
ing the  heels  of  the  cowards  /” 

A characteristic  reply,  and  admirably  told  by 
the  Ex-Governor. 
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desire  to  see  those  famous  forests,  to  go  over 
the  old  Indian  hunting-grounds,  and,  not  the 
toast  of  all,  to  snuff  the  pure  native  odor  of  fresh- 
ly-cut pine  logs.  , ■* 

This  time  “ up  river”  meant  up  Rum  River, 
a stream  which  joins  the  Mississippi  on  the 
east,  at  Anoka,  eighteen  miles  above  St.  An- 
thony Falls.  How  or  when  it  received  its  anti- 
temperance name  is  not  known,  at  least  to  the 
writer,  but,  like  most  of  certain  beverages  com- 
mon nowadays,  it  contains  more  water  than 
rum — and  the  more  water  the  better  in  both 
cases.  It  is  a singular  coincidence  that  either 
the  itself  or  one  of  its  principal  branches 
hakJ*  i sotiTce  in  Sugar  Lake. 

7jMt1iough  the  place  of  our  destination  lay 
near  the  sources  of  Rum  River,  we  found  it 
more  convenient  to  go  by  rail  some  twelve  miles 
above  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Elk  River,  and  thence  across  by  a short- 
er route.  Our  friend  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  send  up  on  the  previous  day  his  own  sleigh 
and  horses,  which  >vere  nearly  ready  for  us  as 
weaHght$d,  about  twelve  o’clock,  from  the  cars. 
Taking  tf  hurried  dinner  at  the  very  unpreten- 
tious Elk  River  Hotel,  we  prepared  for  a trip 
of  twenty  miles  or  more  over  the  prairie,  and  in 
an  atmosphere  that  was  driving  the  mercury 
below  aero.  We  toasted  the  bottoms  of  our 
bvo&)  strapped  on  our  cloth  overshoes,  slipped 
into  bur  beaver  coats  (my  friend  added  a wolf- 
robe)*' wrapped  our  shoulders  with  shawls,  pulled 
our  caps  down  over  our  ears,  then,  jumping  into 
the  sleigh,  and  covering  our  limbs  with  a well- 
lined  buffalo-skin,  started  off,  feeling  as  though 
we  could  safely  defy  the  blasts  of  Spitzbergen. 
George  and  Kate,  our  noble  steeds,  dashed  on  \ 
at  a splendid  rate.  The  latter  animal  was  once 
a rebel,  or  probably  was,  as  she  was  ow  ned  by 
one.  She  was  captured  by  a distinguished  Fed- 
eral officer,  near  the  close  of  the  late  war,  and 
brought  North ; instead  of  returning  to  champ 
the  Southern  bit  again  she  remained  to  obey 
the  reconstructive  reins  of  her  Minneapolis 
owner,  who  provides  her  with  plenty  of  loyal 
hay  and  oats,  and  who  is  as  proud  of  her  as 
though  she  had  her  birth  in  sight  of  Bunker 
Hill.  She  trotted  so  handsomely  and  seemed 
such  a willing  beast  that  I soon  forgot  her  Con- 
federate tricks,  and  would  gladly  have  recom- 
mended her  for  unconditional  pardon.  The 
former  animal  was  not  as  young  and  smooth- 
limbed  as  his  chestnut-colored  companion,  but  he 
strove  hard  to  keep  an  even  whiffletree.  Both 
appeared  to  feel  an  extra  exhilaration  from 
the  frosty  air,  for  they  shot  along  the  beat- 
en snow-path  with  such  astonishing  swiftness 
that  our  movement  might  almost  have  been 
compared  to  a railroad  train,  the  smoke  of  my 
friend's  cigar,  ascending  in  glorious  white  clouds, 
making  the  figure  more  complete.  We  rode 
over  a wild,  undulating  tract  of  country,  broken 
by  a few  scattering  oaks,  and  here  and  there  a 
bold  knoll  or  narrow  ridge,  but  showing  few 
houses.  We  saw  not  more  than  three  or  four 
dwellings  in  a distance  of  fifteen  miles. 


Our  horses  stopped,  after  two  or  three  hours 
of  smart  trotting,  before  a small  frame  building, 
which,  by  a rude  sign  that  hung  from  a still  ruder 
pole,  surmounted  by  a martin-box,  we  learned 
was  the  American  House.  The  few  houses  scat- 
tered about  constituted  the  village  of  Princeton, 
an  unpretending,  honest-looking  place,  and  but- 
toned on  to  the  dark  skirts  of  the  big  woods.  A 
man  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  in  hi6 
shirt-sleeves,  and  with  his  gray  head  uncovered, 
whom  my  friend  addressed  as  “Brother  Gol- 
den,” and  invited  us  in.  We  complied  readily, 
for  I,  at  least,  was  a good  deal  chilled.  The 
prairie  blast,  which  the  hyperborean  fiends  had 
that  afternoon  whetted  to  an  uncommon  sharp- 
ness, pierced  even  my  extra  garments,  making 
me  sigh  for  some  hospitable  fire.  “Brother 
Golden”  appreciated  our  want.  With  true  land- 
lordly  cheer  he  filled  the  long,  high  stove,  which 
stood  knee-deep  in  a box  of  sand,  with  dry  wood, 
and,  as  the  flames  roared  their  welcome  to  the 
shivering  travelers  from  “ down  river,”  he  made 
many  inquiries,  the  last  of  which  was,  “ Have 
you  brought  me  a paper?”  My  friend,  remem- 
bering our  good-natured  landlord’s  fondness  for 
the  latest  news,  and  also  that  Uncle  Sam  can 
hardly  afford  to  send  a mail-coach  so  near  the 
big  woods  every  day,  had  filled  his  pockets  with 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  dailies,  whiok.the  old 
man  accepted,  and  commenced  devouring  with 
a singular  relish. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  was  thoroughly  melted 
out  of  ns  we  donned  our  outer  garments  again 
and  started  on.  Leaving  the  village,  we  im- 
mediately crossed  the  “West  Branch” (of  Rum 
River),  and  then  struck  into  the  woods,  my 
! friend  remarking  that  we  should  see  no  more 
signs  of  civilization,  except  in  the  lumber-camps, 
until  our  return. 

Until  a comparatively  recent  period  the  vast 
forest  before  us  had  remained  undisturbed,  save 
by  the  savage  tribes  who  were  here  w hen  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America,  and  who  still  lin- 
ger aronnd  the  old  trails,  reluctant  to  give  them 
over  to  the  devouring  march  of  the  white  man. 

A few  years  ago  several  enterprising  citizens 
of  Maine  found  ont  by  some  means  that  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  pine  lands  were  hid  away  here, 
and  thns,  aided  by  the  knowledge  they  had 
gained  in  connection  with  the  lumber  business 
in  their  native  State,  they  hastened  to  purchase 
these  lands,  content  to  wait  until  the  increasing 
population  of  Iowa,  Southern  Minnesota,  and 
other  portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  should, 
by  their  almost  limitless  demand  for  building 
material,  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
business  course.  Saw-mills  were  soon  erected 
on  the  St.  Croix,  at  St.  Anthony  Falls,  Minne- 
apolis, and  other  points ; the  lumber  trade  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  until  at  last  it  has 
grown  into  an  importance  which  few  can  realize 
who  have  not  made  a personal  inspection.  In 
addition  to  the  Minnesota  pineries  we  need  not 
mention  those  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Be- 
ginning at  well-known  points  in  the  latter  States, 
the  pine  regions  stretch  along  the  Chippewa 
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■and  Sr.  Croix,  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  find 
;t cross  to  the  Mississippi  below  And  above  St. 
Cloud.  Altogether  they  form  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  pine  forests  in  North  America.  They 
have  already  become  the  sources  of  fabulous 
wealth,  and  afford  a theatre  for  the  lumber  busi- 
ness excelling  any  thing  ever  witnessed  in  Maine 
**r  New  Brunswick.  To  say  nothing  of  how  far 
* 'hicago  outstrip*  Bangor  us  a lumber  mart,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  scenes  once  witnessed 
*»n  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  An- 
droscoggin, Saco,  and  Passamaquoddy,  and  in 
’.he  palmiest  days  of  these  rivers,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Mississippi,  Chippewa,  St. 
Croix,  and  Rum  River.  The  saw -mills  at 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony  turn  out  annually 
over  one  hundred  millions  of  feet  of  boards,  and 
are  pushing  the  figures  higher  and  higher  ev- 
ery year  ; and  thus  the  same  process  which  has 
demolished  the  forests  of  Maine,  which  has 


scared  the  elk,  and  moose,  and  beaver,  and 
their  elder  brother,  the  Indian,  away  from  their 
Eastern  haunt*,  is  already  faT  advanced  in  the 
West. 

Impressed  with  all  of  the  above  facts — re- 
membering how  brief  a period  had  elapsed  since 
silence  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  unpeopled 
shades  before  us,  since  o journey  here  seemed 
more  impossible  to  accomplish  than  a trip  to 
Kane's  Open  Sea-  does  now,  since  I put  my  ten- 
year-pld  finger  down  on  the  map  at  a point  culled 
St.  Anthony  Falls  and  thought  it  far  eurnigh 
away  to  he  included  in  the  dimmest  regions  of 
romance,  and  yet,  that  peoples  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  had  already  found  this  spot, 
yea,  were  coming  in  annual  thousands  and  se- 
lecting homes  hundreds  of  miles  still  nearer  the 
setting  stm — that  an  army  of  sturdy  emigrants 
from  beyond  the  Baltic  Sea,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  and  from  the  land  of  Erin,  were  wait- 
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ing  here,  with  axes  in  hand,  to  hew  down  all 
these  forests — remembering  all  this,  the  feel- 
ings which  crept  over  me  as  we  left  the  open 
prairie  and  plunged  into  the  dark  thick  wilder- 
ness were  strange  and  startling  enough.  And 
our  imagination  at  this  moment  was  rendered 
more  intense  because  the  night  was  coming  on, 
and  because  we  were  riding  under  the  first  pine- 
trees  we  had  seen,  whose  leafy  tops,  swept  by  a 
strong  northwest  wind,  struck  up  a doleful  mu- 
sic. We  fancied  that  the  continual  jingle  of 
Kate’s  girdle  of  bells,  the  frosty  murmur  of  the 
sleigh-runners,  and  the  occasional  striking  of 
the  outer  ends  of  the  whiffletrees  against  some 
trunk  or  bush  that  crowded  too  near  the  road, 
must  awaken  unwelcome  echoes  in  the  dusky 
depths  about  us,  and  that  the  lingering  ghost 
of  some  Dakota  savage  might  possibly  start  up 
and  defy  our  further  intrusion  upon  his  old 
hnnting-ground8. 

After  a conple  of  hours’  ride  we  came  to  a 
fork  in  the  road,  and,  for  the  first  time,  my 
friend  was  in  doubt  which  way  to  go.  He 
stopped  his  horses,  and  we  held  a council.  We 
looked  about  for  a finger-board,  but  found  none. 
One  road  we  knew  led  to  Tidd’s  Camp — the 
camp  we  were  in  search  of— and  the  other  to 
somebody’s  else  camp.  The  full  moon  peered 
out  from  a rift  in  the  clouds,  and  sprinkled  its 
beams  down  through  the  oaks,  poplars,  and 
pines,  but  not  a ray  of  light  penetrated  our 
doubts.  The  trees  seemed  to  say,  with  pro- 
voking indifference,  as  we  looked  up  at  them 
inquiringly,  “ We  know  how  to  stand  here  and 
grow;  we  know  how  and  when  to  open  our 
buds  and  shed  our  leaves,  and  which  way  to 
fall  when  we  get  old  and  rotten,  or  when  the 
woodmen  cut  us  down  ; but  we  do  not  know 
the  way  to  Tidd’s  Camp.”  George  and  Kate 
threw  their  ears  backward  and  forward,  looked 
up  one  road,  then  up  the  other,  and  finally,  turn- 
ing their  heads  round  at  us,  apparently  confess- 
ed that  their  horse  sense  was  as  much  puzzled 
as  our  human  sense  ; that  although  they  would 
obey  the  reins  and  go  either  way,  they  would 
rather  not  take  the  responsibility  of  offering  ad- 
vice. The  manner,  however,  in  which  they 
champed  their  bits  and  pawed  the  snow  show- 
ed that  they  were  getting  impatient  for  a de- 
cision. We,  too,  desired  to  have  the  matter 
settled,  for  we  began  to  ache  with  cold,  and  felt 
a pressing  need  of  shelter.  Our  horses,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  moved  about  half  their  length 
toward  the  right,  and  for  this  reason,  as  much 
as  any,  we  concluded  to  take  that  direction,  and 
started  on.  We  had  gone  only  two  or  three 
miles  before  we  learned  our  mistake — that  the 
right  road  was  the  wrong  road,  or  again,  that 
the  right  road  was  the  left  road.  We  turned 
about,  weut  back  to  the  fork,  took  the  left  road, 
and  in  half  an  hour  came  to  a small  circular 
opening,  containing  in  its  centre  a clump  of  log- 
buildings*  which  we  at  once  pronounced  to  be 
Tidd’s  Camp.  A column  of  smoke  with  fre- 
quent sparks  of  fire  pointed  out  the  location  of 
the  lodgers’  building,  and  driving  up  before  it, 


as  we  would  have  done  before  a country  hotel, 
my  friend  cried  “Whoa!” in  a tone  which  he 
evidently  intended  the  lodgers  should  hear  ms 
wrell  as  the  horses.  Immediately  a small  door 
was  partially  opened,  its  wooden  hinges  creak- 
ing with  frost,  when  a man  in  a brown  woolen 
shirt  thrust  out  his  bushy  head  and  exclaimed, 
“Hallo!”  My  friend  answered  with  a “Hallo!” 
This  salutatory  term,  as  used  by  the  first  speak- 
er, meant,  when  fully  interpreted,  “I  am  one  of 
the  lodgers  in  Tidd’s  Camp;  who  are  you?” 
As  used  by  the  Becond  speaker  it  meant,  “1 
am  one  of  the  owners  of  these  pine  forests,  and 
have  come  up  to  see  how  my  loggers  are  get- 
ting on.”  The  man  in  the  door  and  the  man 
in  the  sleigh  understood  each  other  at  once,  and 
while  the  former  pnt  on  his  hat  and  came  out 
to  take  charge  of  the  horses,  the  latter  and  I 
went  into  the  camp.  Many  of  the  sights  which 
met  my  eyes  on  entering  were  novel  enough  to 
one  unacquainted  with  life  in  the  pineries.  The 
thing  I was  most  glad  to  see  just  then  was  the 
huge  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  consum- 
ing a great  pile  of  logs,  and  sending  its  smoke 
through  a large,  square  wooden  chimney.  I 
stood  before  the  hot,  roaring  flames,  turned  my- 
self about,  melting  first  one  side,  then  the  oth- 
er, and  in  the  mean  time  took  frequent  surveys 
of  the  apartment. 

The  camp  was  about  thirty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  wide.  Its  ends  and  sides  were 
constructed  of  pine  logs,  notched  at  the  ends, 
to  enable  them  to  lie  closely,  and  chinked  with 
moss;  the  roof  was  made  of  pine  splints, 
thatched  with  mad,  grass,  etc.  A small  pro- 
jection at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  with  a 
stove  and  pantry  in  it,  was  used  as  a cook- 
room.  Across  the  same  end,  next  to  the  cook- 
room,  but  without  any  partition,  was  a long 
space  containing  a rough  table,  hewed  from  a 
pine  log,  set  apart  for  the  dining-room.  The 
beds,  or  rather  bed,  for  there  was  no  division  in 
either  the  under  or  upper  portion,  was  stretched 
along  on  two  sides  of  the  fire,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  sleepers’  heads  nearly  touched  the  oppo- 
site walls.  I had  heard  the  saying,  “ thick  as 
three  in  a bed,”  but  here  it  w'as  literally  as  thick 
as  a dozen  in  a bed.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  be- 
tween the  lodgers'  feet  and  the  fire,  was  a long, 
flat  beam,  called  the  “Deacon’s  Seat.”  This 
Deacon’s  Seat  is  one  of  the  representative  places 
in  a lumberman’s  camp.  It  is  a synonym  fore 
variety  of  scenes  and  memories.  It  is  here 
that  the  logmen  mount  themselves  in  the 
morning,  after  crawling  from  their  bed  of  pine 
boughs ; here  they  sit  and  dress  their  feet,  ami 
from  here  they  drop  off  to  their  rest  at  night ; 
here  they  arrange  themselves  in  a jolly  row  be- 
fore the  blazing  fire,  to  make  the  long  winter 
evenings  merry  with  their  stories  and  jokes; 
here  the  visitor  at  the  camp  is  invited  to  sit 
and  rest  himself;  here  the  men  make  their 
bargains  writh  the  “boss,”  and  receive  their 
pay  ; from  this  spot  the  logmen  take  their 
leave  in  the  spring.  And  thus  the  Deacon’s 
Seat  is  associated  with  the  whole  interior  life 
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tipd  never  a table-cloth,  but  which  had  on 
it  now  a dish  of  smoking- hot  lx*aiis,  two  tin 
basins  Of  warm  fen,  some  excellent  raised  !>is- 
etn.  There  ws«  no  milk  for  the  ten,  mid 
.00  hun*r  fhr  the  bifcfcniU,  Imt  the  long,  cold  ride 
had  sdwpened  onr  appetite*  so  much  that  ex- 
tra* wtfc  not  needed  to  give  what  wm  before 
us  the  desired  relish.  As  we  dmak  our  U'j» 
out!  ute  heartily  of  the  pork  am]  beam  tiiv 
frimid  described  to  tne  the  grocer  of  cooking 
the  Uttar.  Pofniiug  to  a spot  at  the  end  pi 
the  log  fire  und  near  u«,  he  showed  me  u huge 
ir<vi  pot.  filled  with  beans  ntnl  covered  tight }y, 
nod  which  is  buried  every  night  in  the  hoi 
ashe*,  whens  the  cooking  ajcntytiou  goes  nu< 
and.  doling  Uie  hours  in  wliieh 'the  consumers 
<ff{hes«  staple  edible^  aro  snoring  dflf  ike  effects 
fd*  yesterday's  meuls.  Good  judges  suy  that 
thus  manner  of  preparing  helms  for  the  table  is 
ran  ell  superior  to  any  cither.  I am  read v to 
to  tho  excellent  fpwUty  of  fbotte  I ate — 
« l:vtihv  too  rich  they  were  for  rrir  dyspeptic 
— tit  letLst  they  were  somewhat  too 
highly  seasoned  with  pork  fivt.  Rut  a in  tuber- 
vfcomiiHi  can  digest  three  meals  a day  of 
thWSK.  fet  and  gif,  and  wuhout  ftt&r  of  the  uight- 

Nothing  £J in  it&  -)>.«•,  Uu>\r  a 

.1  fill  J.ii-*.  like  hak^d  No  !.*j:g«*r 

who  has  free  Hecess  to  that  iron  pot  in  the  ash- 
es complains  of  exhaustion.  A Connecticut 
pitcher*  in  the  olden  titttfcs,  tried  to  compute 
vke  number  of  bushel#  of  baked  bean*  he  had 
pciUichcd  to  on  Him  day  during  a ministry  of 
fort  Vy  mrs.  I wonder  how  in  Any  bushels  are 
carried  into  the  piueriefe  every  winter  1 


Our  repast  being  ended,  we  began  to  ihink 
of  retiring;  but  where  shall  we  sksap?*  we  ask- 
ed oared  ve#  dubiously.  There  were  two  hod* 
only,  and  these  were  flail;  The  .problem* 
salved  when  our  cook  had  laid  uovyti  a bi-fffftk;- 
robe  on  the  uneven  floor  and  asked  u*  to 
ourselves  there.  With  another 
:um\ twering,  ami  with  our  shawl*  f?*hle4 
pillotri^  the  prospect  for  a good  f&y 

mm  qxitit-  cfe-ouiaging,  Mj  friend  Ci>»fc  it# 
?jde  iifcxt  ! k»<-  lire,  where  his  danger  of  h*it»£ 
burned  war-  aWvu t equal  to  mine  iff  b^hj^r 
frozen ; bti ( rnri ther  of  us  suffered  luttfh,  It  I 
dreuwv]  td  my  thing,  h must  have  b«>x>v  »ff 
stockings,  aoclffs  and  mooeKiint1  as  m«r  lejw, 
thnn  a b unci  red  pairs  of  tlie'-e  ptafrd  coyaritt#* 
were  banging  against  dm  roof,  ptvrtbdh  rtm  the 
Are,  and  exact  I v in  range  of  my eye*  a*  1 ft**.? 
fixed  myself  for  sleep  ; ami  being  o Iff  tie  nerv- 
ous from  my  long  vide  ami  kite  5 1 y | » 5 .< .♦  rT  I >y#t* 
obliged  to  He  awake  no  hour  oc  more u ml  study 
rhis  singular  tight.  railing  my  lYhmffN  atfen 
lion  to  the  m»tasr>  1 asked  if  we  wet-o  ruff  in  v. 
sic&king- factory  or  it  n*iiHT.u4it*eforo  ifc&wl  of 
a lumberman's  forest-house.  He  ftqdittff  Wm- 
^ the  loggers  are  obliged  to  take  '-arr-  df 
their  feet  ; that  one  of  them  ofron  wtai# 
or  four  pairs  of  woi  ks,  with  a pakr  pt 
over  them  ; thnt  the  imn'easlu?,  becatH^k  tJim 
give  the  feet  more  fnvxlom,  remicring  fhptn  fe.- 
liable'  (u  freeze,  are  gcoierally  {ireieiTeff  lo  mat**' 
leather  Imts.  Those  ym  sen  bAu^nrjg  tiffirc 
will  disnpfx'ftr  in  the  inv>ndng.  because  they  wik 
all  be  ptOl^ff  t >**  to  i !t.  iv  riwrnere?  feet  v>:iik 
ed  off  into  the  woods.  To'tu»>rrow  night  they 
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«»in  >o*  ilit  iliMiriter^i  //r4tm.  ,Yot- 
.!<vT0;siajti«i{#»§;  tiie  pmt^ctinto  #*$$*  &V 

W i/nmJ  it  ntHtwaat^.  to  (Uu  *iil' 
Kuith'jr  i\)4  of  all  our  L*>dn>  eXfUifqfr  to  J>»vp 

*anr fM*  Mlf*tttS«-'  uv.lii  ; ,VJ\d  -wfietftev&f  'W  M&M 
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>i*u.ied  >vni)  fro^C  ai*t  we  **<*vt  iligtf*  i>f 
i?ev  Oa*  ><mHs  hmtiA^i  fy&&r(i>  & vm iy  a* 
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'5^.1^  >*i’  M:uV>Sr*o.  -Atidr . orrwXmuW  torn  o{ 
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apron  uitfr  ntVy ed  toted  air*  imtl  ***$£$ 
s»ts  l&  ;J>e-  a*  ejjftanly  myd  genteel  utpl  &s 

m «av  had  just  ieeii  transferred fttrttf  fit? <A£t8r  f lot|*e, 

.1-fchtfV*  stood  v.&fe  by  Ho  iuf\  nr,tU\n&  In*!  m dfcheti  h*  $£?•  b*ff  bis  teife 

pt.  di>ffc^  a m-  Mi  h*  bin  cfce^erg  kepi  hn$ft?md  efe&o^  &nd 
>M  Jh(?  liefterfAi  Sem  .the  food.  well  cuokod.  .was  hrmtghl  on  wii as 
Over  the  window,  at  - much  precision  tttul  style  as  Uis  httmtdp  **Uh$ 
h and  on  the  kitchen ! would  «dlW.  His  In.svuu^  wen?  h^ht  nnd  p^Ve 
ribenjem;  Wiling  the  Wide : his jJriiigefhrftn.d  tras  eXc<dl^tvt;  (fcwrKa 
ter  and  Spurgeon  ait? ' was  italodOtf?.  Besides  these  lie  pve  lhr.  men 
•?h  in  the  world,  * amt  nice  boiled  beef,  the  everlasting  »hVn  of  ■ tofrtj* 
tblisbod  every  week  in  , (though  these  were  not  baked  in  the  . 

£ /”  Whu  tvaii  ihyrdd  and  nnw  ed,era  nbefTies,  lie  garre  them.  NIkt 
iese  pulpit  orator*,  or  and  milk  nkcv-^-tbe  taler  luxury  they  owed  ma 
t of  their  publishers,  good  cow  kept  in  one  p\  the  Jog  - tables,  atul 
rerti*ement  posted  an  which  was  driven  VW  the  woods  At  the  Uf- 
cubin  m the  far  vff  j ginning  of  winter. 

! Tit  i rt  y ft ne  ■ 4 h«>ki  h*tdihy>  robust,  well- 

I Mxxfi was  1 behaved  men'  w»b  down  nt  ib*»  sapper  - table, 
LCe  tnoved  ubour  in  hi*  ! Aittd  who,  when  tbidr  appetites  were  ruled. 
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broke  up  the  evening  in  various  ways.  Some 
mended  their  clothes,  some  darned  their  socks, 
ome,  using  the  sinews  of  the  deer,  obtained 
of  the  Indians,  for  thread,  repaired  their  moc- 
casins, while  others  employed  their  time  in  read- 
ing, The  hours  were  relieved,  too,  by  a little 
entertainment  in  the  shape  of  music  and  dun- 
ing,  One  young  man,  who  had  swung  the 
axe  all  day,  rosined  up  his  bow  arid  gave  us  a 
few  lively  airs  pit  his  fiddle,  while  two  other 
logmen,  who  had  tramped  m twelve  inches  of 
•now  since  the  early  morn,  Ptlgdjp’d  in  a ‘‘dou- 
ble *hutHtfy”  or  something  of  thelphd,  on  one  of 
the.  planks  of  the  door.  A pleaHgut- voiced  son 
of  Bmi  snug  two  or  three  songs,  fctib  sri  tut  mg  si  m- 
j i ' murical  r/Mtnd^  s ..  wfo*  unable  to  re- 

call the  word*.  Other?  still  filled  the  intervals 
hi  tween  the  music,  with  cimvwariopoo  a variety 
* 1 * t»»pic.«,  broking  smt  n-.*\ \ nvA  th^a  in  loud, 
hearty  laughter;  One  Bcoudiuavinrj  youth, 
busily  patching  his  pants,  v h>ch  had  suffered 
by  their  convict  with  pine-kwas.  hit  created  sev- 
»htaI  IhiieiiCrff  with  some  neighborhood  gcisriphe 
(tad  n ot<-.fj>:d  up  with  = »ni:rduv  ness,  eon- 

earnlog  a hichfert  pot  of  gold,  and  a ghost  which 
kept  w atch  over  uv  frighie? dug  those  who  came 
co  dig  for  the  trwumnv 

Of  course  a euuip  full  of  woodmen  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  pass  a whole  evening  on 
the  “Deacon’s  Seat,”  around  the  big  stove, 
without  more  or  less  indulgence  in  tobacco.  A 
large  number  puffed  away  at  their  meerschaums, 
or  their  short,  black,  clay  pipes,  looking  a kind 
of  quiet  content,  and  as  if  the  weariness  they 
brought  in  from  their  days  work  were  reollv 


taking  flight  in  clouds  of  smoke.  No  stimu- 
lants stronger  than  tobacco  und  tea  were  ft! 
lowed  in  the  pineries ; the  wood*  had  not  yet 
received  enough  of  the  influence  of  civilisa- 
tion to  admit  a bar  within  their  hallowed  shades. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  signal  for  retiring  was 
given.  A half  hour  later  and  most  of  the  log- 
men were  snoring — perhaps  dreaming  of  friends 
“down  the  river.*'  At  half  past  five  in  the 
morning  the  alarm-clock  put  an  end  to  snoring 
and  dreaming,  arid  called  the  men  from  their 
bed?  again. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  dispatched  the  w ork- 
men divided  themselves  into  separate  squads,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  charges,  and  went  to 
their  labors  : one  squad  to  drive  the  teams ; an- 
other, the  “choppers,”  to  fell  the  trees ; another, 
the  “ swampers,”  to  prepare  the*  roads  ; anoth- 
er, the  “sawyers,”  fo  fitter  the  trees  into  logs. 
Notwithstanding  the  mercury  was  still  ft i i\ fright- 
ful distance  below  zero  my  friend  and  I followed 
on— he  to  see  how  bis  men  had  got  along,  how 
many  logs  had  been  hauled,  etc. ; I to  obtain  a 
little  information  concerning  the  logging  busi- 
ness. We  had  gone  but  a few  rods  when  we 
made  the  discovery,  by  some  tracks  in  the  snow 
that  a couple  of  wolves  had  been  prowling  about 
our  camp  during  the  night.  Why  they  did  nor 
come  nearer,  give  us  their  usual  lupine  serenade, 
and  even  thrust  their  noses  into  the  door,  we  did 
not  understand.  This  was  the  nearest  wc  came 
to  seeing  any  wild  beasts  during  our  stay  in  the 
woods.  We  hoped  to  meet  some  deer,  as  their 
trucks  were  plenty  every  where,  but  we  did  not 
happen  to  see  one.  Very  much  to  our  disap- 
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fa?.  ;Tfois  2 Jrt^o  pines  wbfch^WdclK-d  wapiti 
?t  ui  pass,  • tivc.  on  every  jtfffe  there  were  mmip  ot  ednvat*, 
ifiu  greut  i anRt  tor  iise.  So m&  wgre  sfioif  ppd  i#rings^; ; 
h i>  >:»*«]  t;onie  were  d shaky  ami  n.:«*  ,?lvl  tm*j 

thit  li»  ronton.  $f&>h,  in  id*  ur/irk*  ».»)•  the  **  Quality 
:pth,^.; '' ’ y of  Tf»iUer?‘l  ifcvs  b ■ i* ThV^Uitp  putts, 
catop  v,  i ku*-.  tor  rnstuDeev,  and  other  tree*  ar* *j tott&r  vfotr^ 
[ tall,  anil  i actor  ktul  rejjuire  iur  lhtrir  grruwU) 

ibermaii’s . a de,n>%  of  forest.  v^&aatfuh  anryiuJ  tfnsifc, 
cad  minks*}  which  protects  them  Cram  vtfo  m uch  non 

igiiig  wir  • by  tte  witU'iC  .and  from  the  permtenciv  of  xhc 
3>%  ns  ht*  -,  lateral  brunch^,  which  tili  rlrc  wood  will,  hunt*, 
e the  eol-  A,  fdnre  which  has  grown  atulyr  these  eoiiJiTio^ 
heir  dark  possesses  i?  tall,  straight,  stem,  axitnimldy  tiued 
(y  end  the  for  m/M&tH  and  span* ; nml  at  the  same  time*  m 
v Often  wood  is  *dina*T  wholly  free  irom  knots,  it  rpgu- 
were  $vcu  lur  in  its  Annular  >tvntfnre,  soft  and  mu  form  in 
is  though  texture,  and  eousequenijy  superior  if*  almost  toll 
had  eh  or-  other  timber  for  joinery,  j f,  w Idle  a large  pirn* 
hen-  Into-  is  spared,  the bn>add  eoy od  or  other  MimUer  ir«ev 
ver,  those  around  it  are  fldied,  the  swm  iog  of  the  tree 
rvn  yards*  from  t ho  hytim*  of  the  >v|rid  :vne<dmrm;tdJx  pro* 
tiered  he-  dme*  Hepnr^iiotv.  the  layer?  of  ana  us  l 

?oo*.V,  ru.nl  growth,  pud  gwdy  ddtoOmue-  rhe  vhlno  of  tfe-. 
d>n  U&tf4  Mmhofv  Tltp  ?^>ne  i*  often  observed  in 

t4,  exk^pf  . pit****  * jutv'e  dver- 

! h.  worthy  topped  rled)  iVJk>iv*  d?  the  virgin  fur«Ni,  The 
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*M3#‘  fefifj! dltHetdfc  to 
»drk  iiUO  mitre  joints.  intermixed  vim  the 
most  mbifiblcy  pines  in  I he  Atnericaii  forest?* 
are  miuy  trees  of  the  efui ranter  I have  ju*t  de- 
scribed. The  lumbermen  call  them  ‘saplings-*' 
and  generally  regard  them  as  different  in  kpeeios 
from  the  trne  white  piiie,  but  botanists  ure  un- 
•able  to  establish  -a  distinct  ion  between  them,  and 
as  they  agree  iu  almost  all  respects  with  trees 
jgmwri  in  the  open  gron nils  from  white  pine 
X their;  peculiar  chimteter  is 

in  thuir  jeartjr* 
-pimv ' -'rf&iv,  & att  rx.eepttoit  to  tlm 
:•:  v±  {'f  ibe  -itykrvft&jl  of  the  forest  tcf 

• v‘>*n  *‘*-r rcu'/ib  ■ ( •:..•*•  'iff-  this  quotation 
• o ?>bm*vmh>n. 

w;<j  oiw, 

j^n  Un>  % wnd  & K;dl 

UifeKitoj  *'>>„..*  o.,  >ov*J  :V»  r-  • 

j fe  :./*vw**  ? 

\><rV"  f'  lyvJ*  in  litV 

Wt&yz ikik  jgt '*' 1 


human  pretensions,  .$&  tljO  cb'Qpjier  had  a w u 
of  sounding  Ids  tree,  determining  iu  imernul 
cornU  lion,  often  by  the  Hm  stroke?  of  i he  axe ; 
besides  he  could  /Jeiect  The  lu in her  qualities  of 
a tree,  bv  his  experienced  eve,  to  which  patches 
erf  bvlffmy  and  certain  colored,  fungi  attached  to 
the  hark  aa  surely  revealed  ix  concealed  roifeh- 
ue>*  ns  t he  scarlet  VAeruscenceSpo  a drunkard  V 
uot-e: &i vulge  1 he  fact  of  an  uri^jiind  life 

Following  c!o»e  upon  the  *‘  tdioppcttv*  Who 
did  nothing  lint  fell  the  trees  and  trim  tteup 
i-ftiym  the  4*  *nwjer£.,)  Two  men  stwuduig  on 
opposite  of  A prostrate  free,  a lew  h jfjj| 

apart,  ami  feeing  each  other,  one  VHh  hi*  right 
Arid  the  other  with  his  left  foot  tuHu'nitid,.  grasp 
the  upright  handles  of  a cross-cut  s«wt  Uud  drhu 
ing  it  backward  and  forward  with  an  easvy  fggr 
vdar  motion,  expgUiftg!  the *nw  -dnsf,  whosn  pi  tty 
h»?*>yh|  plenum  Ui  a lu  mb  rdne,  < i ’s  u n s tr  i 1 •>.  into 
<Vo  eithnp  sdde  of Vhp tn^-thny  sever  fhe 
if  h 0)10  logs  Of  YprioHs  lengths.  Next,  came 
S pa  *'  swampers/*  who  prepared  the  roads  for 
) this  tenths  wllith  w'cftotvavfdVgTM  draw  the  logs 
ciid.i^.hi  v Wl-  uwify  to  .tVrc.  binding. 

grthYife,  i X UiUdir  d.  r)j,:  hauling"  process  with  a 

f-  i&l  *itw  here  hmv  iotelicei{  as  e.yi*ry 

r<?-;:^hc>vd{y r olscf .has  rriuinphed  over  amr^bfnfe  force, 
i\t  greofer  diet a-jfic^  M«o  time  was;  nud  not  many  yeurs  ugo,  w hen 
hbiker  th*  tjelgldw-  iogfUen . itejd  lit t le  to  afd  them  in  gening  Their 
\*r.gyw;ca^h  ttidtvjd-  logs  on  to  a ided  teidcs  ti>eir  «*>vn  bund-, 
•k  a kind  of  pride  in  There  was  then  no  filtenjative  but  the*  h.odv.*-: 
aotimfcS  h tree  whmh  kind  of  lugging  aud  litiing ; l»tU ' ail  thn*  h.a, 
the  li^yvocrit".  muong  changed.  Using  o log-vimin,  w hich  ts  attached 
w wuhin  j and  as  we  to  hiR  taiiddle  of  the  log  iu  such  4 way  us  to  go 
testing  t?io  y^tthe  of  a purchase  on  the  latter,  and  mud;  ii  io  toll 
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on  the  Upper  Mississippi  itself  above  8r.  Cloud. 
In  both  pineries,  the  Upper  MifsLsfiippi  nncl  Run) 
River,  from  eight  hundred  to  a thousand  men 
were  employed,  and  not  far  from  one  hundred 
millions  of  feet  of  logs  were  secured  during  (he 
winter. 

The  streams  spoken  ofT  on  which  li  landings” 
are  made,  are  numerous,  and  traverse'  an  extens- 
ive truer  of  country,  intersecting  every  where  rich 
pine  regions,  and  serving  as  outlets  to  the  thou- 
sand* of  logs  that  are  rolled  over  their  banks. 
Although  many  of  these  streams,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  are  so  shallow  and  muddy 
that  an  Indian  can  not  navigate  them  in  hi# 
birch  canoe,  yea,  that  a common  teal  duck  can 
not  find  enough  depth  of  water  to  sw  im  then, 
yet  when  swollen  by  the  spring  thaws  each  one 
bears  a way  on  its  bosom  great  urgosies  of  wealth, 
and  becomes  in  the  lumbermen's  eyes  a modern 
Rac  tolas. 


w hen  the  chain  is  polled,  the  logman  notv  makes 
the  oxen  do  the  lifting,  while  ho  superintends 
the  operation  and  applies  a little  brain  work. 
Six  large  logs  were  piled  on  to  one  sled  in  a 
fewr  moments  of  time,  two  or  three  men  act- 
ing with  their  “ cant-dog*,”  the  whole  costing 
11$  little  manual  effort  as  the  laying  together  of 
an  equal  number  of  common  fence-mil*.  The 
sleds;  used  were  at  least  one-third  wider  than 
common  *Jed»,  and  hence  they  made  a very  wide 
path.  Along  this  “brood  gauge”  we  followed 
the  teams  to  see  where  the  logs  were  deposited. 
After  a few  minutes'  walk  we  emerged  from  the 
thick  timber  into  an  opening  through  which  run 
Tibhet’s  Brook.  Here  was  what  was  culled 
the  “landing.”  Standing  on  the  banks  of  that 
winter-hound  brook  we  could  see  thousands  of 
logs  which  bad  been  cut  and  hauled  from  the 
surrounding  forests.  Counted  in  feet  the  logs 
we  saw  at  a single  view,  numbered  between  four 
and  five  millions!  It  was  a splendid  sight. 
My  friend,  who  owned  them  alb  and  ns  many 
more  besides,  whose  mill  at  Minneapolis,  a 
hundred  miles  below,  was  ready  to  convert 
these  logs  into  sawed  lumber,  worth  on  an 
average  twenty  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  must 
have  enjoyed  the  spectacle  even  more  than  I. 

In  order  for  the  reader  to  gain  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  lumber  interests  carried  on  in  these 
woods  it  should  be  observed  that  there  were  a 
great  many  other  landings  scattered  about  in 
different  sections  and  on  various  streams,  per- 
hup*  fifty  in  all*  similar  to  the  one  I have  men- 
tioned— some  smaller  and  some  larger.  Nearly 
or  quite  an  equal  number  might  have  been  found 


In  some  instances  the  pines  grow 
very  near  (lie  streams,  and  the  trouble  of  haul- 
ing the  logs  in  slight  5 but  often  they  arc  brought 
three  or  four  miles.  The  hauling  distance,  for 
obvious  reasons,  will  increase  from  year  to  year. 

The  process  of  moving  the  logs  from  their 
winter  *v  landings”  down  the  streams  to  Minne- 
apolis and  St,  Anthony  is  called  the  “drive." 
The  operation  begins  as  soon  ns  the  snows  arc 
melted  and  the  streams,  augmented  bv  the 
spring  freshets,  are  high  enough  to  float  the 
logs.  In  those  instances  where  the  stream  is 
too  shallow  and  feeble  to  lift  the  logs,  even 
with  the  help  referred  to,  & dam  is  built  across 
It,  and  from  the  waters  thus  temporarily  deep- 
ened the  logs  are  pushed  forward  a considerable 
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to  Or  point  where  they  inn^t  wait,  k 
muy  l>e,  far  the  erection  of  another  d&?«.  By 
repent  higr  thk  ie4fo«£*  teVd ^arJt 

ih»  Logs  are  moved  iilirng  into  Um  whrfe 
th«v  Host  with  leu*  tmtthki ’ ;v  ~:£k?]fa%  of  ■•$*<« 
brooks  are  deep  £i$OMgh  til  ihe  • Widpihfc 
ATiy  dftiiu 

^.OtS^fUld^  ^ftr^.  ft*  5f^F  : 

inio  rite  iruun  hady  or"  Ram  Kiver  at 
The  s* ir'ktro  of  tile nv#r'-?>Qhvy  thi*  point  is  *nmi> 
covered  fttr  a diHhim'o .of  iWaofy 
£yfe  voiles,  ,V  . / ;-’:  ; * /, 

The  men  emphiysd  on  ifte;  ’Ulrivnj  "wd^vfntf 
|hr.  the  most  part,  »re  men  Who  spoilt  the  wi?K 
• t*r  in  iht;  wmate*  and  who  consent  to  engage  in 
■$i%  'Kitiiaew;..^  Wy&tfdimihty.  tnvt$k#b$  A*agOv 
■S3  #dfc  \ Hmip4\ ?<&>  Ja  t(*  jsepumfty  ik^wuJb*  fthd 
p^s^eetiing  the  iogii  for*- 

?*«fd  ait  ru'ntby 


>)ijb ‘ hlk **:;;^njpdd$£ *—\u;  *fa;>ft  tmod^piko  with 
ah  vfdjtprtahi^  Uon  hook  atmdmd  to  the  end — 
uui)  iivUrls  » (<  pvc  k I v in to  i t» e efr ji  t m e)  a go  hr, 
when  ir  tiling  Ibrwimi  after  fr*  &}!&>?*?  if  tho 
water  fa  too 

oarsman  pm*  ohsri^i^ 

tk»n  fit  a M I6t)^  ted  ]hmf, 

whteh  shoor«  oyer  five  wav  <&' '-with  the  &w  and 

, I . UPP P PPPP  vfl  ,^^.^v>vv...i7; .,.,-PBL  j,  swiCtnee^  crifnft 

?rr‘ic'nod  over  i^  hud  carrying  the  voofe,  cook-  [ handled  by  a single  oar,  h not  easily  upset, 
ing-oUjovdls,  ami  'anpplKi*  Air  thii  men.  At:  the  j will  gumd  any  amount  of  jamming  against 
m.*-udiourv  which  occurs  four  time*  a day,  the  ! stones,  can  ssvhn  in.fhe  shallowest  j lur.es,  »ud 
^wah^nh;;*'  hauls  tip  to  the  hank,  lanterns  her  ; iaSav  the  most  dnii^eroiis  mpidi 

bmv  io  a tree,  when  the  took  spreads  his  mblb  inen;  may  be  mcji  in  tty* 

oa  i\uy  >j<orc  Hull  blows  his- born— the  .echoes  feing  it  about  with  long  poles. 

• of  wiftchv  as  they  sound  along'  the  VimUpg  Wfrtftter*  if  is  mitred  and  or  the  lu$nks,  or  left 
ftTre^m^  call  th«We*>ry  meu  to  their  ample  re-  to  Horn  at  will  on  ao'toe  btmvnsflhous  wave 
past  of  hot  ten  And  baked  be;ms.  At  each,  son-  along:  the  margin  of  the  rrv&r,  «r  making  irk 
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?>h,:  mil  stirring  things  ^Jrich  one 

frill  nncmititgr  in  >»  ' .• .;  , / . r < 

C wfiiie  nliikittg  ti  turn  -tl*» 

»iiiroi?ii)Se  ri>^  t»f  Ing*yro^dMj>  d^enprmtiueh 
olhtO  ti&iX fcfiyy  fill  thy  yforije  ypftcft  taHweew 

and  io/rri  !\  v,m(  -wedge.,  xi r,  in  the  vor 
nac^Ur  of  hmihftrrDyn,  a *^4  fr  hud  i, 

o'nt-U  H ia  b.roketii  j^r  feru  f am  . 

i\ i*  lit*  Ihci-ei*)^  &£  this  *^qtov 

rmpfi6ff>  g .tfn?re >jtf 

I?  hand,  TiWh.  on  m \ hit  okaym-icd  'Jog«f  and 
* opening  ivfrw  ot  the  front  one*,  put  tlie  *\v*hole 

iA  r/mtifiri  tincc  mitre,  , . ; ' . ' 

Aum tier  hthoriou*  part  pt  the 

^ (trite”'  h 1 V sph&ingl ” \ybeft 

ihc  logs.  by  meah$  Of  a rnpid  triHTynf:  pt  abend 
n the?  ri vet%!  dir;  ijrotn  sothy  f 

hefra thrown  up  n*pi  'iiri\i^cd;:  hpo<i-  t6&  ,*fr»>fl£.  ', 
Tt?  get  them  batik  again  into  the  t$ru"i  or 
ftmv,  oftea  hiiif  adozerv  tank  x?rrtp  yfteirtdgvyuh 
S ;!•  w r A • l *i  |iiri>hit eiv  lift  x»r  4m^ 

.t  along  the  mud  ami  sand  a eOjwiUerahle  di>~ 

And  flins;  1>v  Peking/’  breaking 

wading  ami  4 1 dodging  vtragglers,  pushing  the 
•hon-j  log*  jowml  the  middle  oJ’  the  current. 
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To  what  degree  of  longevity  this  tree  might 
have  attained  if  it  had  been  left  to  its  natural 
course  is  uncertain,  but  we  could  discover  no 
signs  of  decay,  internal  or  external.  Dr.  Will- 
iams, who  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Marsh,  says  he  found 
“ pines  four  hundred  years  old,”  and  that  a friend 
of  his  discovered  some  “much  older.”  So  it  is 
probable  that  our  tree  might  have  survived  an- 
other term  of  two  hundred  years.  In  that  case 
what  other  changes  would  it  have  witnessed  in 
this  country  before  its  branches  rotted  and  its 
heart  became  worm-eaten  and  dead  ? 

At  twelve  o’clock  all  the  men  returned  to  the 
camp  for  “nooning.”  The  horses  and  oxen 
were  unloosed  from  the  sleds,  driven  into  the 
log-barn,  and  fed  with  hay  and  oats,  while  the 
workmen  sat  down  with  huge  appetites  to  their 
savory  dishes  of  beans.  My  friend  and  I,  dread- 
ing to  encounter  the  stinging  air  again,  spent 
the  afternoon  on  the  Deacon’s  Seat,  close  by  the 
c*mp  stove.  The  following  morning  we  bade 
adieu  to  our  camp  friends,  who  had  entertained 
ns  ao  generously,  and  started  for  home  by  way 
of  St.  Cloud.  Our  road,  which  struck  off  in  a 
westerly  course,  led  ns  in  a little  while  across 
the  “West  Branch”  of  Rum  River,  and  along 
by  the  door  of  Brown’s  Camp.  The  sun  shone 
clear  in  the  cold  March  sky,  dropping  a beam 
now  and  then  through  the  dense  boughs  upon 
the  quiet  snow,  which  was  spread  like  a white 


carpet  on  the  floor  of  the  woods.  The  air,  al- 
though a little  more  pungent  than  one  might 
wish,  was  brisk  and  healthy,  causing  our  frames 
to  tingle  with  inexpressible  delight.  A more 
charming,  inspiring,  invigorating  morning’s  ride 
than  this  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  road, 
much  of  the  time,  wound  through  a majestic  col- 
onnade of  pines,  whose  branches  formed  splen- 
did arches  over  our  heads,  and  threw  down  the 
most  welcome  odor.  Altogether  we  seemed  to 
be  riding  through  an  enchanted  forest.  The 
scene  was  mightily  changed,  however,  the  mo- 
ment we  emerged  from  the  woods  and  began 
to  cross  the  open  prairie  east  of  St.  Cloud. 
The  wind,  seeming  to  seek  revenge  for  our  tem- 
porary escape  from  its  powder,  swept  upon  us 
with  merciless  fury,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
cover  our  faces  to  keep  them  from  instant  freez- 
ing. 

We  at  last  reached  St.  Cloud  at  two  o’clock. 
After  a rest  of  two  hours  we  drove  to  Clear 
Water,  where  we  6pent  the  night.  The  next 
day  about  five  o’clock  p.m.  we  arrived  in  Min- 
neapolis, having  ridden  two  hundred  miles  dur- 
ing the  five  days  of  our  absence,  and  all  but 
thirty  miles  of  the  distance  in  a sleigh,  the  ther- 
mometer keeping  far  enough  below  zero  all  the 
while  to  make  it  one  of  the  coldest  weeks  ever 
experienced  by  Minnesotians  in  the  month  of 
March. 
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Iai  glimpses  through  the  wood  the  valley  lies 
Drowned  in  thin  mists  of  autumn,  soft  and  tender, 

While  far  away  the  shadowy  mountains  rise 
In  pnrple  splendor. 

Above  their  lonely  peaks  the  pale  clonds  stand 
like  mighty  castles  famed  in  legends  olden, 

With  tower  and  turret  looking  o'er  the  land, 

And  banners  golden. 

Within  the  shaded  wood  no  note  of  bird 
Sounds  from  amid  the  branches  sweetly  calling, 

But  only  now  and  then  Is  faintly  heard 
The  dead  leaf  falling. 

like  some  cathedral  roof  high  overhead, 

Where,  hushed  beneath,  the  rapt  assembly  hearken ; 

The  close-laced  leaves  of  pnrple,  gold,  and  red 
These  dim  aisles  darken. 

Through  the  far  windows  fall  the  sun's  soft  rays, 
Shining  and  fair  as  in  some  curtained  chamber, 

To  slant  across  the  shadow-chequered  ways 
In  lines  of  amber. 

Here  mid  these  shades  we  loiter  gathering  leaves, 
like  flowers  that  bloom  in  shining  fields  Elysian, 

Stained  with  the  many  hues  the  Autumn  weaves, 
That  strange  magician ! 


Beechen  and  ash  with  deepest  purple  dyed ; 
Chestnut  and  oak  to  sober  russet  turning ; 

And  gorgeous  maple,  from  the  low  hill-side, 

With  crimson  burning. 

We  gather  all,  and  into  broad  wreaths  twine 
The  colored  leaves,  with  laughter  making  merry , 

And  gem  the  green  fringe  of  the  glossy  pine 
With  scarlet-berry. 

The  free,  glad  voices  of  the  children  sound 
To  poet's  ear  like  deftly  rhymed  trochalcs; 

While  last  night's  wind  has  set  the  turf  all  round 
With  rich  mosaics. 

Half  hid  in  shade  sits  Clare,  her  last  wreath  done. 
With  face  as  perfect  as  those  famed  medallions: 

And  hair  of  that  deep  auburn  tint  that  won 
The  old  Italians. 

Down  in  the  hollow,  by  the  dark,  still  swamp 
That  seldom  to  the  sun's  enchantment  brightens, 

Like  a tall  flame  the  red  lobelia's  lamp 
The  deep  gloom  lightens. 

Low  on  the  grass  rich  light  with  shadow  blends, 
As  softly  now  the  autumn  wind  comes  sighing, 

And  through  the  wide  air  of  the  woodland  sends 
The  thick  gold  flying. 
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dnm  mol&dsd  by  the.  hunter,  who  looks  for  no- 
bler game.  Here  arc  tront  fttnl  salmon  that 
lire  in  b'jfe  ft?  I i&rmraiiee  i>f  the  #[>0rt«sm\rT:t  $*%* 


.AH  the  vaiutshlg  tWbeamig  enimitU 
; bear,  ihe , i*rtbhj,  iwartrjr*  txnrftbe; 
f<#u  otter/  fidnk,  ami  tftwquafth — and  trapper* 
ofr&ft:  earn  iba>r  Utrml  red ' poMpds  earttmey  a* 
$ single  wi(it«rr  V 

*s-'3|fc$  ibj£  ^esti^Vivrhe  cOftJit<y  ia  ttot  sejnark- 
tilde  mm!v  c^^ttording;*  fct>»^rirtL»ve  IVrst&e 
for  the  hunter.  It  is  also  rich  in  historic*  &r»4 
rradlfiofiiil  interest.  Tfiiee$  *liU  remain  cf/an 
early  dvUU&tioB  rhu*  waa  pcaUemponJfy  with 
the  first  seifcleinent  bt&isrtr  iJnglkni  Jacques 
C artier  Ji$CfA«rett  it  iti  I5S4.  threfc  hundred 
nod  thlrrv*'  four  yeavst  ago.,  J^r 


sportsmen  fa  be  fun  nil  in  Arned  tui  enrttof  five 
Kockv  The  (tssertb.m  wil]  nut  .fc$; 


judge  Crum  k nvAv  ledscv ' ^..'5Stfe;^^i}irv 

■is'  txtrenieiy  jdcWay  quo, ' 
tta&j  almost  Alj^po  tfeturer.  $& rut$%r]fy 

pottos  the  niiy  no  vehpnuwfs  i&pi$ le»  or  me^/rs. 
infest  the  fomvt*;  Gft^h  trf  »*>fc  only  foniid  iu 
greater  vanity,  if  not  in  more  abundance  than 
cfoewhcn*  the.  wdldanie^-  b lUrnoiat  f»Htoe- 
vat  in  fr*>  freidxneai,  In  the-  liesthp-niehi*  vqim- 
xry  espedully  #Vvv  truces  ofnmii  ;«3r0  viable, 
except  whe*d  the  the  I»tniber.in>ri  lias 

left  its  inaf k;  hp<Ht  the  khnlcilr  i&f the  jVdiidpai 
streams,  Here  are  l,26d?5h‘0  square  acre*  of 
land,  of  vrUtch  no  to  ore  than  !<Jr»K*0  have  m 
W<m  cleared.  'Jim  lordly  inoo*o  every  when* 
patrol?  the  forest  tabyrimh?*  The  bra  rev,  which 
ha*  been  almost  exteramwtted  ip  uthor  piae^ 
emistrwts  its  4 a ms  on  every  stream  and  river, 
Ca.nl/UO  dwell  here  in  large  communities,  *01- 


vidtyd  the  Hat  dmltsur  nmd  the  wisi* 
adjacent.  It  Whs  at  the  Titowh  of  >&b  ths&iSh 
fOd* he ■ jftivLw' that  Jdtrt  Tkeqneft  En»pd  plan 
HU  little  eoluny  -trf  AraiilHOif  io  !C^f  and  hod 
the  f^undujr?>tp  of  the  fciHilied  tp^n  of 
Ifcwre^  tat;* eniote  fironi-  f&e  civil 
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be  distinguished  within  the  scope  of  Penmau's 
circumscribed  vision. 

The  tide  rises  from  thirty -six  \q  seventy  feet 
in  the  Bay  of  Fandy.  The  constant  agitation 
of  this  tremendous  volume  of  water  fills  the  air 
with  moisture.  When  the  Udc.  fos  run  ont  to 

it*  lawe**  stage,  every  thing  »$  left  high  and 

dry* — the  wharves,  the  ship-  ' . 

ping,  the  beacons,  the  mU, 

the  mod-fiats,  and  the  her-  i 

nog  - nete  cUngjng  to  long  vjg  'M 
poles.  Then  every  thing  drips  / . 
like  a #*x  u rat  fed  sponge . Ex  - .r 
(idttXions  and  exJ  hi-  /?}  ]■/[-• 

finite  in  .number,  coutftfe^ 
little  rivulet*  trickling  over 
the  slimy  fiats  and  out  of  the  T|ll}Kjjjf| 
wooden  piers,  the  drippings 
fern  if  myriad  kelp-covered  'v;j;;:‘!t  lr  .* 
wb,  ail  make  up  a vast 
aggregate  of  mowturu  which  : . 1 
soon  .condense#  into  fog,  and  :j;  . 
rdUs  In  on  the  surge  of  the  1.  ; 

incoming  tide.  Upon  this 
th«.v  inhabitant*  grow  fat,  it  is 
said. 

But  St.  John  h not  ui- 
ways  mm  under  . a .cloud. 

Ir  has  other  beauties  than  ! / 1 ' 

the  damp  draperies  about  ’ ' 
the  wbarve*.  Its  natural  ' , •' .j!1 

*v&my  U highly  pctnre&jue*  j :|;||  ft jli 
tt  h ft*  u diversity  of  soriuce  j<  ' ; 

arid  a combination  of  ~ky,  , 

land,,  and  water,  of  onerior  : 
and  siMb'mrd  landscape,  sel- 
dom to  ho  found  elsenlmru.  j>. 

{(a  piecMuiut^t  days  are.  not  i : •ii’lr’Vhf- 
usually  dashed  into  the  world  ; 
upon  a gleam  of  blue  and  ( 
snushiin%  but  grope  their  way  , 
into  being  like  some  jxmen-  i /' } ; i 
Uty  bom  of  the  Milky -way,  • 
swathed  a»i.d  belted  m mists.  ' 
if  at  early  daybreak  the.  fog  v 
hangs  in  a luminous  halo  oyer  ( 

the  city  and  bay.  If  the  at-  V..;'  -\$ 

raospliere  iar  still  and  glows  j , 
with  a plensaht  wunniti  like  1 ttv ’'’  .a; 
the  reek  of  a vnpor-bath,  if  is  ^ ^ 

most  auspicious  of  glorious 
sunshine,  The  morning  w ill  .. 
soon  lift  her  veil  upon  u field  ' 
of  cleft*;  cfentkutft-  mid  reveal 
the  perfect  day. 

But  k was  not  ordained 
that  such  nu  occasion  should  , 
greet  rim  advent  of  Mv.  Pen- 
••jmo.t,  not}  lie  did  not  tarry  for 
its  consummation.  When 
l»e  bad  V.fcn  snfHy  landed 
he  was  hurried  oft'  to  the  fc  :{t; 
railway  ^t}pjont  and  In  twen- 
ty otihut^i  oiler  the  iWflJ 
Parted  emerged  from  fhe  fog 
into  bright  bunshiuc  uud  a 


clear  atmosphere.  Then  he  was  carried  a 
hundred  and  ten  miles  over  a fine  road,  to  the 
terminus  at  Point  du  Chene,  and  graciously  set 
do  wo  beside  an  oyster-bed  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  He  did  not  see  the  oysters,  how- 
ever, because  they  were  not  open  at  that  hour; 
but  report  !>a*  if  tlmt  there  are  few  hh  alves 
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more  lascioas  than  the  Shediac  oysters.  Besides 
the  oysters,  the  only  noteworthy  object  here  was 
a long  pier  extending  three  quarters  of  a mile 
over  a mud-flat  to  deep  water.  From  thence 
the  steamer  Lady  Head  was  wont  to  start  on 
her  fortnightly  voyage  to  Quebec,  touching  at 
sundry  intermediate  ports;  but  as  she  would 
not  be  due  for  several  hours,  Penman  drove 
back  two  miles,  to  Shediac,  which  is  one  of  the 
early  Acadian  settlements.  It  was  the  shortest 
trip  that  he  ever  made  from  English  to  French 
soil.  The  change  would  not  have  been  greater 
had  he  been  dropped  from  a balloon  into  the 
midst  of  some  village  on  the  Seine. 

The  Acadians  are  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
clusiveness and  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
cling  to  old  habits  and  associations.  All  the 
national  characteristics  are  retained,  even  to 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  dress  and  manners. 
Few  understand  English  or  care  to.  Now  it 
so  happened  that  all  the  Jeans  and  Jeanettes 
of  the  neighborhood  were  out  in  holiday  attire 
to  attend  the  consecration  of  a chapel.  The 
occasion  being  observed  with  time -honored 
ceremonies,  of  course  any  English  taint,  how- 
ever slight,  that  the  few  might  have  acquired, 
was  pat  aside  for  the  time  being.  French 
flags  streamed  from  tall,  fresh-peeled  poles  and 
from  booths  and  bowers  of  evergreen.  Here 
were  damsels  in  kirtles,  and  swains  in  blouses 
of  blue  homespun ; priests  in  the  old  style  of 
chapeau  resembling  flour-scoops.  There  were 
prayers  inside  the  chapel,  and  fandangoes  upon 
the  lawn  outside;  also  plenty  of  stimulating 
beverages,  which  were  served  to  the  thirsty  in 
the  booths  aforesaid.  The  crowd  oscillated  be- 
tween the  prayers  and  the  fandangoes,  elbow- 
ing their  way  in  two  opposing  streams  through 
the  chapel  door.  Occasionally  bursts  of  sono- 
rous discord  from  half  a dozen  brass  instru- 
ments issued  from  the  chapel.  Thus  there  be- 
came alternate  intervals  of  quiet  and  hubbub ; 
but  there  was  no  disorder,  as  the  priests  acted 
as  constabulary. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Pen- 
man strode  upon  the  scene.  He  would  fain 
have  entered  the  chapel,  but  met  difficulty  at 
the  start.  As  he  advanced  he  presently  found 
himself  a special  object  of  attention.  With  that 
courtesy  which  the  French  generally  bestow 
upon  strangers,  one  of  the  priests  took  him  by 
the  arm  to  lead  him  to  a booth ; at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  laymen,  whose  nose  was  red 
and  breath  pungent,  pulled  him  toward  the 
chapel ; a damsel  entreated  him  with  winsome 
smile  to  join  her  in  a jig ; at  the  same  time  an 
ancient  maiden  inquired  if  he  was  un  beau  Amer- 
icans; and  an  official,  or  master  of  ceremonies, 
who  flaunted  a huge  rosette  in  his  button-hole, 
advised  him  that  there  would  soon  be  a gr-r-and 
refection . But,  alas!  Penman  did  not  speak 
French,  and  only  French  was  spoken  here.  He 
thought  the  simple  people  regarded  him  as  an 
intruder,  and  he  longed  to  define  his  position. 
He  expected  summary  excommunication  from 
the  priest,  an  argumentum  a posteriori  from  the 


I red-nosed  layman,  anathemas  from  the  old  wo- 
man, and  believed  that  the  damsel  was  inter- 
ceding for  him  as  Pocahontas  did  for  John 
Smith.  Meanwhile  the  circle  around  him  in- 
creased. He  was  in  despair.  Oh,  for  one  hour 
of  patois!  At  length,  in  the  extremity  of  des- 
peration, he  broke  from  the  crowd,  and  wonld 
have  fled  from  the  ground,  had  not  a native 
“ Blue-nose”  opportunely  come  to  his  rescue. 
Explanations  followed  (in  English),  and  he  was 
thenceforth  happy. 

When  he  embarked  on  board  the  steamer 
he  still  seemed  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
France.  Although  the  English  ensign  floated 
at  the  peak,  the  captain  and  crew  were  all 
Frenchmen.  There  were  more  French  priests 
in  flour-scoops,  French  schoolmasters  in  black 
gowns  and  high-crowned  hats,  and  a couple  of 
nuns.  Besides  these  there  were  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Provincial  Government  returning 
from  the  labors  of  a Legislative  session,  a num- 
ber of  militia  officers,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  some  Micmac  Indians — sixty 
passengers  all  told,  for  whom  only  twelve  berths 
were  provided.  Harmony  prevailed  notwith- 
standing. The  ladies  took  the  berths,  the  priests 
and  schoolmasters  kept  in  a knot  by  themselves, 
the  nuns  retired  within  their  dismal  hoods  and 
conventual  character,  the  Indians  maintained 
their  habitual  exclusiveness,  and  the  legislators 
drank  beer  and  discussed  Confederation.  Con- 
federation was  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  voy- 
age, on  deck  or  below,  at  meals  or  siesta,  in 
sunshine  or  rain,  by  night  or  by  day ; and  often, 
in  the  wree  sma’  hours,  the  uneasy  occupants  of 
table  and  floor  were  roused  from  their  cat-naps 
by  noisy  wrangling  about  Confederation.  This 
continued  until  a couple  of  the  members  were 
happily  set  ashore  at  Miramichi.  The  rest 
steamed  up  the  Bay  Chaleur  toward  Dalhousie. 
Dalhousie  is  the  shire  town  of  Bestigouche 
County,  and  lies  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Bestigouche  River.  At  that  point  Penman 
was  to  leave  the  steamer. 

Just  here  is  one  of  the  most  superb  and  fasci- 
nating panoramic  views  to  be  found  in  America. 
If  one  of  our  artists  w'ould  only  transfer  it  to 
canvas,  he  would  astonish  the  world  with  a nov- 
elty as  striking  as  the  “ Heart  of  the  Andes”  or 
the  “Yosemite  Valley.”  The  whole  region  is 
mountainous,  and  almost  precipitous  enough  to 
be  Alpine ; but  its  grandeur  is  derived  less  from 
cliffs,  chasms,  and  peaks,  than  from  far-reach- 
ing sweeps  of  outline  and  continually  rising 
domes  that  mingle  with  the  clouds.  When 
Penman  longed  to  enjoy  the  landscape  a pro- 
voking curtain  of  densest  fog  hid  it  from  sight ; 
but,  just  as  he  had  abandoned  himself  to  ex- 
tremest  despair,  the  veil  was  suddenly  lifted  at 
the  most  opportune  moment,  and  then  its  glories 
Were  trebly  enhanced.  He  had  not  to  await  the 
gradual  development  of  the  landscape’s  opening 
beauties,  but  they  all  burst  forth  simultaneously 
in  fullest  effulgence.  The  surface  of  the  river 
was  unrippled,  and  gleamed  like  polished  steel. 
Two  headlands  guarded  the  entrance,  which  is 
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three  miles  wide  and  nine  fathoms  deep  to  their 
very  bases.  On  the  Gaspe  side  precipitous  cJifts 
of  brick-red  sandstone  hanked  the  shore*  so 
lofty  that,  they  seemed  to  cast  their  gloomy 
shadows  half  across  the  bay;  these  yawned 
with  rifts  and  gullies*  through  which  fretful 
torrents  tumbled  into  the  sea.  Behind  them 
the  mountains  rose  and  fell  in  long  undulations 
of  ultramarine,  and,  towering  above  them  all, 
was  the  famous  peak  of  Tracadegasb,  flashing 
in  the  sunlight  like  a pale-blue  amethyst.  On 
the  New  Brunswick  side  the  snowy  cottages  of 
Dalhousie  climbed  a hill  that  rose  from  the  river 
in  three  successive  ridges,  backed  by  ti  range  of 
fantastic  knobs  and  wooded  cones  that  Tolled 
off  to  the  limit  of  vision*  These  mountains 
constitute  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the 
Alleghany  chain. 

Encircled  by  this  amphitheatre,  the  harbor 
of  Dalhousie  looked  like  a placid  lake*  Two 
wooded  islands  in  the  distance  seemed  to  float 
upon  its  surface.  An  English  man-of-war  lay 
in  the  shadow  of  the  cliffs.  Not  a single  craft 
was  on  the  wing  to  animate  the  scene  ; only  a 
few  lumber  ships  floated  lazily  at  anchor  near 
the  land,  with  an  air  of  sleepy  in  difference 
whether  they  loaded  that  season  or  the  next. 
A reek  of  block  smoke  drifted  sluggishly  from 
the  stack  of  a gigantic  saw-mill  that  stood  on  a 
projecting  point.  The  whole  landscape  was 


decidedly  sleepy,  and  suggestive  of  a dote  Jitr 
niente  unusual  beyond  the  latitude  of  palms  and 
bread-fruit.  However,  the  steamer's  gun  pres- 
ently disturbed  its  repose.  It  startled  a mul- 
titude of  echoes  from  the  hills,  but  summoned 
scarcely  a dozen  persons  to  the  rickety  staging 
that  sometimes  served  the  purposes  of  a wharf. 
In  the  present  instance  the  steamer  lay  a few 
cable-lengths  off,  and  as  no  boats  were  visible, 
it  became  a matter  of  perplexity  how  to  land. 
At  length  an  unwieldy  lugger  got  under  way, 
and  by  dim  of  persistent  pulling  and  poling  and 
continual  shifting  of  a huge  sprit-soil  that  did 
no  sendee  in  the  calm,  was  engineered  along- 
side. She  was  manned  by  two  white  men  and 
a negro.  The  negro  exercised  the  prerogative 
of  giving  orders  which  no  one  obeyed.  He  was 
dirty,  stalwart,  unctuous,  and  disgustingly  fa- 
miliar. Me  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  A* 
soon  ft*  the  craft  touched  the  steamer  he  scram- 
bled headlong  over  the  rail  among  the  passen- 
gers, elbowing  some  aside  and  stumbling  over 
others,  to  greet  all  he  recognized  with  tremen- 
dous guffaws  of  delight.  *Some  he  shook  bv 
both  hands,  some  he  embraced,  called  the  hon- 
orable member  of  Iler  Majesty’s  Legislative 
Council  “ John,”  and  fairly  reveled  in  the  realm 
of  perfect  equality.  He  answered  all  questions, 
to  whomsoever  put,  and  interrupted  the  adieus 
of  parting  friends.  Then  he  suddenly  diacov- 
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Lahore  At  Penman  Jfijsfc ixp  lime  in  inquiring  the  social 
Abengoffi  status  of  the  negro  in  cl  vat  part  of  the  world, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  riisgusi  at 
i up  jour  the  vuimJaet  h»;.  had  witnessed. 

) got  up  : • It^  otiijhi&  wov/* 

he  boat’*  he  said.  u}Yti&x c ut*ed  to*  him  here.  Charier 
«a  Uho  only  negro in  tbe  'coumy,  and  claims  ape 
the  side  dal  priv  ileges  on  that  account.  Hefe  a ton  <yf 
nd  over**  tnnwrcd  curiosity  j hot  the  hoys  about  town  have 
v lugger, 

cm*  ihft.  Wheh  Penunvu  Cteder  next  be  Mas 
ornelmd  ^juba*  in  the  mid*ilfe  of  ifce  street, 

rit'li,  .^iue  : \vif ii  iv  /;r<?sv*il : ?>d  lufu^ 
the  nar-  IJ#4  Pennypu  Wen  a devoted  geologist  he 
i stowed  mrght  h*iv?  employed  ThapJ  jNroh table  day*  at 

0 hj s jgf*  Ihdfcdu^&v  ftib  fbe  place  wo*  originally  known 

dfet*  wa*  in  tho  Indian  vernauilur  us  4i  the  place  of  t 
«il  jibikl  bright  tU>nmc  and  many  sheds;”  but  he  »n? 
off  ppo~:  /hrUbl i lit  the  historic*!  aikiemr 

Hr  thxu  that  dickered  rutounci  him.  Xlo  ^otud 
teWlted  upon  itte  rerv  threshold  of  t)ie 

1 S'..u>;i  ; tin?  V.AV.W  hope*  and  (air  .pro^ecte.  of 
iftiiiX  to  iHile  wAtirt  j of  Acadia  n?  Vic  bn  nod 

r>f  a slip-  of  their  lix/nutioa*  beginning*,,  their  quiet  pas- 
id  in.  the  'tonal  life,  their  missiottary  labors  ctnuhrg  the 
g a jump  natives,  their  snbsequent  harassing  warfare 
oa<*4  And  v^th  the  $udianK  and  their  .final  dirpen*io»  by 
& gallant  the  English.  lie  traced  tbeirft>ot  prints;,  which 
received  I ti one  has  nearly  obliterated,  For  more  than  twen- 


ty miles  up  the,  broad,  and  deeply  -di  owing 
stream,  marked  the  various  promontories  Oft  the 
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- * as  they  read  her  sim- 
ple alory  will  feel  their 
! indignation  rise  to- 

jft,  ■ ward  the  authors  of 

Wm  these  outrages,  and 

perhaps  include  their 
i descendants  also  in 

SRjR  } their  condemnation ; 

• • -/Xv*. ; but  the  impartial  his- 

torian will  credit  this 
chapter  of  rapine  and 
slaughter  not  «o  much 
to  tyranny  and  wan- 
> r J ton  oppression  as  to 

. that  “stern necessity’* 

which  is  the  plea  in 
: v every  struggle  for  em- 
j'ire  or  for  principle. 

, The  Acadians  were 

HHH'  exceedingly  anxious 

t<J  ^et  a*one'’'  but 
5 he  country  they  oo 
cupied  w as  equal  I v de- 
si  ruble  to  the  English 

hSh&ShKo  and  l«\ 

both  claimed  by  right 
% of  prior  discovery : 

and  who  that  sees  the 
lethargic  French  of  to- 
day,  scattered  as  they 
j are  about  the  Prov- 

! inces  in  their  little  col- 

ouies  of  sleepy  exclu- 
| siveness.  with  habits 

\ antedating  two  cen- 

. I tunes,  and  costumes 

which  perhaps  became 
their  great  - grnndfa- 

ther’s  grandfathers, 

will  deny  that  the 
country  lias  fallen  into 
better  hands  than  theirs  ? The  Acadians,  with 
their  quaint  peculiarities  and  tastes,  might  have 
been  a novelty  to  Mr.  Penman : hut  they  arc  real- 
ly an  antiquity  belonging  to  another  age,  and 
quite  out  of  place,  so  far  as  regards  this  pro- 
gressive country  in  which  we  live. 

The  Restigoucbe  is  navigable  for  large  ships 
eighteen  miles.  Campbell  town,  which  is  six- 
teen miles  from  its  month,  may  he  considered 
at  the  head  of  navigation.  Four  miles  further 
up  the  tide  ceases  to  How,  the  river  loses  its 
majestic  proportions,  and  thence  maintains  a 
nearly  uniform  width  for  sixty  miles.  Camp- 
belltown  is  a compact  village  of  one  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  several  trading-houses,  docks, 
and  timber- ponds.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the 
lumbermen  who  wield  their  axes  in  the  wilder- 
ness up  stream.  There  are  few  houses  beyond 
on  the  New  Brunswick  side.  The  wagon-road 
continues  about  twelve  miles,  and  is  then  lost 
in  the  woods.  On  the  Canada  side  is  the  regu- 
lar post-road  to  Quebec,  which  is  attainable 
from  Camphelltown  by  a rude  ferry.  The  tele- 
graph wire  -fed  lows  the  route  of  the  road.  The 
ferry  terminus  is  a sand -bluff  at  Mission  Point, 
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Gaspd  side  where  sullen  batteries  frowned,  but 
where  undergrowth  and  trees  now  make  a wil- 
derness, peered  into  the  depths  where  the  skel- 
eton wrecks  of  vessels  may  still  be  seen,  and 
gazed  with  wondering  interest  upon  the  me- 
morials of  the  final  conflict  which  the  settlers 
have  gathered  up  from  time  to  time.  If  an 
antiquarian  would  collect  historical  relics  of 
the  earlier  French  settlements  to  illustrate  a 
period  which  is  veiled  in  partial  obscurity,  he 
can  gather  here  buttons,  cutlasses,  spurs,  bay- 
onets, iron  pans,  spoons,  gun-barrels,  ami  many 
an  antique  coin.  Two  iron  cannons,  that  once 
belched  forth  destruction  from  “ Battery  Point” 
upon  the  invading  English,  are  now  mounted 
upon  a plateau  at  “Athol  House,”  and  still  do 
occasional  service  in  the  way  of  firing  salutes 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  u Queen's  Birth- 
day” and  the  u Landing  of  the  Loyalist*.’*  At 
another  private  residence  the  occupant  has  a 
mantle-piece  carved  from  a part  of  Ode  of  the 
wrecks.  feeling  of  sadness  is  excited  by 
these  mementoes  just  as  naturally  as  melancho- 
ly breeds  in  A church-yard.  Those  who  have 
wept  over  the  misfortunes  of  gentle  Evangeline 
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where  b located  the  iargv»t  set dement  of  Mio  Fortunately  for  Penman,  it  ^ 14  fit*.  Anne’s 
timej'  in  the  Province,  They  number  two  bun-  Da/*  when  he  vinhedihc  »ruii~ 

dred  families,  and  tffccitpy  a reservation  of  twelve  versury  of  their  patron  »aih  f— ami  the  1 ndians 
hundred  aw  of  excellent  laud.  Those  who  were  out  in  full  hoiuto  fVndior.  On  thin  mo- 
are  not  too  lazy  cultivate  a little  ground,  hut  Tfientoua  occasvon  t hey  cousi tiered  it  th«?ir  special 
tiie  majority  earn  a livelihood  by  lumbering,  duty  to  use  «.oeh  eiicluuntm>nt»  and  devices  a* 
banting,  and  fishing.  They  arc  very  expert  should  suffice  to  ‘/keep  the  Devil  away”  for  the 
with  the  canoe,  and  are  always  employed  by  ensuing  year,  This,  it  was  supposed,  could  he 
those  who  have  occasion  to  visit  the  inferior  oh  mainly  accomplished  by  shooting  guns  info  the 
^usines»  t ho  gi rwaw*  nri?  tim  i*ir  at  Hhil  jtfep i^jngjy  a desultory  fifing, 

liniy  highway t;  through  flic  y*U  The  wvss kepf  op.  for  tvcWe  sweltering  hours-  . A*v- 

**omf*Ti  'raise  a few  garden upd  -foitie  much,  powder  • way.  wasted,  proponiohiit^l.y,  m 
of  the  weak  kief  have  a cow  to  aticod  U>.«  in  tf>  one.  of  imr  Tu.uk.ce  towns  an  the  Fourth  of 
the  wraiu?  th»y  m an  o fact  ere  bu^kc  & anil  wrnkU  • JFuJy,  Oat  Th*hm.  other  ihodek  tif/pmced- 
*n-waref  They  pre  honesr,  and  cyner ally  tern-  j tec  or  v\«4L  At  morning  i)m littlo  Dm-pid 
p.erate  (f  ovlndians  ),  and  o«  •••otter  iW : mdl  rang  out  ita  iausirtd  tfurnmpnfc  U*  c»raydr&  •' 

the  iicc^afic^  of  iiic  ; ittdoed,  they  grC  ahlw  to ' Father  Soeier.  the  priest,  eU*£d lib  neatly 
siip port  a vliapfjl  a pd  priest-pi  vyrT  ronih>rtwblo  j {tinted  Which  Pd  annulM*  dAps  invited, 

style.  Their  houwis  are.  bull*,  of  boards  and  j the  trade  of  hb  copper- imed  fiod;  (for  the 
logs. .. 'farnblipd  much  like  u backwoodsman’s  j Father  has  & keen  rye  u>  bnsinVi?*,  au-  .wolf -a» 
Wbautys  and  ore  laid  out  in  sttecM.  For  ihc  j ta  UU  sphitnal  calling),  nrnl  repiti  rod  to  tin* 
mttsl  'pan  they  dres*  like  the  whites.  U \b  j mzmty.  Then,  in  due  tinm,  rim  ZUrsaur* 
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powder  and  enthusiasm  were  exhausted.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  some  one  was  successful  in 
hitting  the  invisible  enemy. 

Penman  did  not  tarry  long  among  the  In- 
dians. He  had  no  special  interest  in  the  tribe 
beyond  its  two  members  who  had  been  engaged 
to  paddle  him  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Resti- 
gouche.  These  had  been  ordered  to  await  his 
arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metapedia,  some 
twelve  miles  above.  Moreover,  he  had  learned 
at  Campbelltown  that  there  was  an  English  offi- 
cer at  present  fishing  the  Metapedia,  who  was 
bound  on  the  same  voyage  as  himself,  and  to 
him  he  bore  letters  of  introduction  from  a mu- 
tual acquaintance.  Said  officer  was  Captain  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  gun-boats,  and  absent  on 
furlough.  As  he  was  represented  to  be  com- 
panionable, and  withal  a scientific  angler  and 
an  expert  at  killing  salmon,  Penman  naturally 
felt  desirous  to  meet  him.  It  is  always  pleas- 
ant to  encounter  brother  sportsmen  on  their 
chosen  stamping-grounds.  It  is  like  meeting 
fellow-countrymen  in  a foreign  land.  A sym- 
pathetic chord  is  struck  at  sight.  Whether  it  be 
the  fellow-feeling  that  makes  us  wondrous  kind, 
or  the  fact  that  solitude  warms  the  heart  like 
wax  to  receive  impressions,  it  is  undeniable  that 
an  affinity  infallibly  manifests  itself.  There  is 
a certain  etiquette  of  the  woods  always  observed 
by  true  sportsmen,  which  is  mutually  enjoyable. 
It  throws  sunlight  upon  the  camp  when  the  day 
is  damp  and  murky,  and  sheds  a genial  warmth 
through  the  atmosphere  of  a frigid  zone.  But 
it  is  not  wise  to  be  too  much  in  company.  The 
best  will  tire  of  each  other  when  trout  and  sal- 
mon take  precedence.  A sportsman  needs  room 
beyond  the  mere  sweep  of  his  casting-line  or  the 
range  of  his  gun.  For  this  reason  Penman  has 
always  preferred  to  take  his  jaunts  alone.  He 
can  then  offer  incense  freely  upon  the  altar  of 
his  own  selfishness  without  deferring  to  the  de- 
sires or  caprices  of  others. 

Penman  appreciated  this  feeling  of  independ- 
ence as  he  turned  his  face  up  stream  and  cant- 
ered his  horse  out  of  the  Micmac  precincts. 
This  sense  of  freedom  was  intensified  as  the 
landscape  expanded  before  him  in  all  its  won- 
derful diversity.  The  river  still  rolled  before 
him  in  majestic  volume,  full  two  miles  broad, 
and  the  mountain  ranges  were  set  far  back  on 
either  side,  inclosing  within  their  mighty  amphi- 
theatre a level  tract  of  rich  alluvium,  which 
here  and  there  was  dotted  with  the  farms  of  en- 
terprising pioneer  settlers.  Conspicuous  among 
these  is  “Athol  House,”  already  mentioned, 
and  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  permanently- 
located  residence  on  the  Restigouche  after  the 
French  occupation.  It  was  constructed  in  1796, 
and  the  materials  were  brought  from  Halifax,  a 
distance  of  many  hundred  miles.  Notwith- 
standing its  antiquity,  and  the  difficulties  which 
attended  its  erection,  it  is  still  the  most  com- 
modious and  pretentious  mansion  on  the  river, 
and  with  its  numerous  outbuildings  makes  quite 
a village.  The  estate  comprises  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  well  - cultivated  land.  In 


former  years  the  proprietor,  Robert  Ferguson, 
Esq.,  who  owned  the  principal  fishing-stations, 
exported  no  less  than  2000  barrels  of  salmon 
annually ; and  it  then  took  only  eleven  salmon 
upon  an  average  to  make  a barrel  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  will  convey  an  idea  of  what 
a salmon  stream  this  once  was.  The  fish  have 
since  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  although 
a 20 -pound  salmon  is  a phenomenon  of  or- 
dinary occurrence.  There  is  no  river  in  the 
Provinces  where  they  are  so  abundant  or  so 
large ; and  not  only  in  its  own  waters,  but  in  its 
principal  tributaries,  the  expert  and  industrious 
angler  may  capture  them  by  hundreds.  Athol 
House  is  on  the  New  Brunswick  side  of  the 
river. 

Three  miles  above  Athol  House,  on  the  Can- 
ada side,  is  Point-au-Bourdo,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Petite  Rochelle  and  its  fortifi- 
cations; and  here  the  tourist  lingers  with  a 
melancholy  interest.  It  is  a commanding  bluff, 
and  bears  the  n^ame  of  the  captain  of  the  French 
fleet  which  helped  to  defend  the  place  when  it 
was  attacked  by  the  English.  It  is  a singular 
circumstance  that,  although  the  margin  of  the 
river  both  above  and  below  this  point  is  skirted 
with  large  and  valuable  estates,  here  all  is  de- 
serted and  silent  as  a grave-yard.  Moreover 
the  ground  is  almost  as  level  and  barren  as  a 
floor.  The  grass  is  scant  and  short,  like  that 
of  a close-cropped  sheep-pasture.  Vegetation 
has  not  in  charity  clothed  its  nakedness.  Here 
and  there  a solitary  tree  rattles  its  decaying 
limbs  when  the  wind  blows,  and  a few  hang 
over  the  bank  where  dismembered  wrecks  lie 
sunk  in  the  river ; but  they  are  the  same  treps 
that  spread  their  leafy  branches  over  the  Aca- 
dian children  when  they  played,  and  that  shel- 
tered the  kine  from  the  noonday  sun.  In  some 
places  are  perceptible  hollows  in  the  earth  where 
cellars  were  dug,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
ruined  chimney-stacks  in  which  the  ancient  fire- 
place can  be  distinctly  traced.  These  are  the 
only  memorials  that  remain  of  the  once  thriving 
colony,  and  their  village  of  two  hundred  houses. 
Scores  of  the  living  generation  pass  the  spot, 
but  no  one  heaves  a sigh  or  drops  a tear  of  re- 
gret. If  the  stranger  asks  a settler  passing  by 
what  once  stood  here,  he  auswers,  with  a smile 
at  your  ignorance,  “An  old  French  village.” 

But  who  cares  what  happened  or  who  lived 
a hundred  years  ago  ? 

A mile  above  the  Point  the  old  Metis  or 
Kempt  road  starts  over  the  Gaspd  Mountains. 
We  allude  to  this  because  the  times  are  chang- 
ing now ; but  it  was  only  a few  years  ago  that 
this  was  the  mail  route  and  the  only  land  com- 
munication between  the  Bay  Chaleur  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  wholly  uninhabited, 
and  traverses  a broken  and  wilderness  country. 
Forty  years  ago  the  mail  service  was  performed 
by  dogs,  with  small  carts  or  sleds  according  to 
the  season.  Subsequently,  the  postman  rode 
horseback  for  sixty  miles  of  the  way  and  walked 
the  remaining  forty.  To-day  he  and  the  trav- 
eling public  enjoy  a new  route,  which  was  sur- 
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This  is  the  residence/  of  Daniel  Fi^er,  ]£*q, 
Tiief^  itre  few  botm*  beyond 1t>  it  s^nd$  )m 
the  litiil  of  cmlimion.  The  potft-rmvi 
& n:g%t-%ngi$  timmi&  thy  ha<e  nf  .a  tm>fjhfHifp 
m4  trends  away fotvarfl  th/i  niivfh^  Th* 
graph  line  follows  leaves  vhc  vvihlermats 

to  $ls  wild  beasts  dud.  it$  primiHw*  solitude. 
The  Huisiigoudm  b tiienc^iibr\vi<rtl  the  only 
highway,  ami  the  turnon  the  only  rehfoift  that 
Jr*  exrepi.  whtmfheV.owK  of  ihs.luro-' 
tb&  dututim  with  the  winter, 
soppbfwl  The  fwars,.  the  iuoosu.  the  beaver, 
atfd  ihe.  ?&lgjpi  occupy  their  domain  can) paro- 
dveiy  hmmdoxMpi. 


while  rapidi  ;vrtd  deefrp&ilfi  alternate  in  quick 
mcce^km.  The  riUninlAitis,  ton,  impinge  more 
closely  upon  the  stream,.  ami  gnat  their  sombre 
shadows  ttu^  v ftlfey.  rfbfcr  twe.  one  above 
the  other  in  every  variety  of  fn nhistie  outline. 
Thebe'  15  thiz  Jt'Bngiir  1 aptly  nkmed.  ah 
isolated  amp  & th^fOtnd  feet  high,  whose  o) 
'moist  jterpendfcnl&i  sides  arc  Hiaecc^ilde 
cept  at  a single  poirtv.  In  th * 
bur.  standing  far  apart,  the  ps&k* 

C$tpft  end  fhe  1 * Crowsquil! /Sfrutp 
like  'shiMimvy  spectres  it»  the 
already  tutted  by  the  setting  *tfiiV.\ 
rite  inoutmufts  dive  %o  abruptly  ihtli  tht?  'river 
that  the  hemlocks  which  cdftig  to  tKetr; 
h&Tg  but  Insecure  foothold,  and  alicie  down  and 
topple  ovw.  Ail  dm  was  very  grand  and  very 
interest  tag  to  Mr s Penman,  hut  the  rapidly  deqv 
erring  shadows  and  the  complaints  of  hif  appe- 
tite admonished  him  that  he  ^horild  be  near  hi5 
destinrttjon*  So  he  gave  Im  artenfidtt  more  to 
hisborse.  and  ie^tOTmtuv^  and  with  such 
gratify iiig-  result  that  hr  presently  turned  an 
^\^nlar  spnr  of  the  moturtom  and  realised  the 
fall  feiitfvfii  pf  his  hope?.  From  the  eminence 
wlierv  hx\  dm nl  hm  eye  emhrnced  a royal  land- 
;^^)vei;''V;Thd‘W^.lap»dia-  camp. rolling down  from 
il»  w tlfemeiaftVto  emerging  from 

tfhb  forest,  «?wpt  ttfound  rw>  island*  and  joined 
flic  UcMigvhiebe.  Iri  the  angle  which  they 
lOttned  tver«i  spfcAd  oiir  lvet>|?!e  him  a thousitml 
acres  of  w a v h i&  grain  an  d gru  w In  a green  mb- 
i»k:  of  brill iuni  vmnrwtf , ii raccful  elms  and 
$rorm  *>f  mapfe  dotted  the  mutjy  fields*,  deep 
gxtvn  aJilerr*  fringed  the  stream*  ; .ew*  Mis 
tingled  in  the  neigh  hortug  xhinkett  t of 

sfteep  were  blentmg  high  up  iqkm  a hillside 
pasture.  Iti  thU  heart  of 
another  rrmutuon  which  for  pret'^isii>n  ri Vhled 

the  Athol  tloim”  Itelow,  and  like  jt 
Tuouded  hy  a viHagtr  ofoath itildrng^.  ISTd  feticw* 
n^rff  been  except  vrlterc  the  h igh vyaV  (« »u t upHl 
5the  estate;  hut  the  grim  br(>Yhmhopd  cT  monpir 
ajus  closed  hi  ami  gathered  the  jtatcefnl  valley 
to  their'  basam.,  'clftmlii  'hunger  Xhefo 

ity*'  ‘-ttiu!  5ivroetime«  rolled  lazily  tj<*wh  thgir 
ahlok  where  they  iipat  ed.  poiVed  m nud-air. 
TH#  plnce  r^  ^p^rfectly  $cfclnde>l  from  the  'gut* 
eifie  worJdVa^d  it»  baly  itUrltif  U tbgt  hy  vYlu^h 
Pcfninttu  came. 


j>A3  U^  y RA>i  r tt,: 


Bivmel  I?Tavcr  U' m On  arch  r/fno  smnll  ixtttlm. 
His  employes  .number  more  than  a tmndrfd. 
In  the  whiter  they  are  engaged  in  lumbering, 
trapping,  a nd  h uni ihg,  and  m sn miner  in  farm- 
iog,  ^to(  k- raiding,  butuioodi^hing,  fond -making, 
and  getiwl  rephirin^y  Hli'  ;:fipck  cantpwse5 
the  hmhjp  of  enttk,  sheep,  ami  horse*; 

Vnist  nr??  file Jpumririe^  of  th.nn  and  dairy  pro- 
d.utfv  Itttnfer,  and  furs  that  he  WdiUially 
tit  market.  V poo 

house,  s go  re,  hlack^tohh  ;d;op.  SdthjferJ  d»npr 
dairy,  pv*5t-ohi'ce,  upd  t>de*c»f»pti  vtnfioo,  ftixii i&> 
numerous  barns  ptifbidldiOgh.  fr; 

extensive  aa  esoyhiMmivnn  Wniild  f1  ttrkrf  cx- 
any  loOd  : •but  ^0$$  f|  hi  Jim  »** 


tendon  iw 

mntest  <!va*ner  ot  ^ AbtfUt 

tnry  in  advance  pf  flte  r^t  of  the  iVo^ince, 
strikes  the  strangpr  with  wonder  and  ndmira- 
fion. 

It  is  said  that  Scotch  me  a Arc-  rather  v^ry 

Ihtflffcl 


menrt  or  generou*  in  the  eriremc 
Fraser  is  u SciUdmian,  ami  heloiigK  to  Nature^ 
nobHity.  fils  house  Is  supplied  with  aP  the 
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luxuries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  all  that  he 
has  is  at  the  disposal  of  his  guests.  Physically 
he  is  hard  to  beat,  for  he  stands  six  feet  four 
inches  high.  He  is  major  of  the  county  militia, 
and  consequently  makes  a commanding  officer. 
He  is,  moreover,  magistrate,  sheriff,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  but  does  not  find  his  duties 
arduous.  In  a word,  he  fills  a large  space  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  social  and  of- 
ficial circle  in  which  he  moves.  As  a sports- 
man, though  modest,  he  has  scarcely  an  equal. 
It  was  toward  the  hospitable  threshold  of  this 
gentleman's  house  that  Penman's  feet  had  tend- 
ed for  a week  past ; and  now,  as  he  sauntered 
toward  the  open  porch,  with  the  shades  of 
evening  gathering  round  him,  and  the  mingled 
voices  of  suspicious  cur  and  mastiff  sounding 
harshly  in  his  ears,  his  heart  leaped  with  joy  to 
see  his  host  approach  to  greet  him.  The  En- 
glish officer  was  there  too,  occupied  with  rods 
and  reels,  which  he  was  putting  carefully  aside 
after  three  or  four  days*  active  use — active,  in- 
deed ! he  had  taken  more  than  four  hundred 
trout,  any  ond  of  which  would  have  graced  an 
angler's  line.  In  happy  anticipation  of  a trout 
supper  Penman  glibly  told  the  narrative  of  his 
adventures  and  made  his  toilet.  Joyous  was 
the  feast  which  followed,  and  when  that  was 
concluded  and  all  had  wiped  their  lips  they 
retired  for  pipe  devotions  on  the  piazza. 

That  night  was  marvelous  for  its  glory.  A 
heavy  cloud  had  rested  long  upon  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  directly  opposite,  and  seemed 
bound  there  by  some  magic  spell.  At  last  the 
full  moon  got  up,  and,  mounting  to  its  level, 
poured  her  full  effulgence  into  it.  The  inky 
cloud  at  once  became  a fleecy  mass  so  translu- 
cent and  so  airy  that  it  seemed  to  have  been 
wafted  from  some  celestial  realm,  and  imagin- 
ation looked  for  the  opening  of  its  portals  and 
the  message  44  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  all 
men.”  The  effect  was  weird  in  the  extreme. 
After  the  moon  had  mounted  higher,  its  light 
disclosed  a fleecy  cloud  suspended  in  mid-air 
half-way  down  the  mountain.  This  presently 
ascended  and  joined  the  vapory  coronal  above. 
At  once  from  their  united  force  was  flashed  a 
gleam  of  lightning  which  portended  any  thing 
but  peace,  and  the  muttering  which  followed 
seemed  to  be  answered  by  a rumble  from  the 
hither  side  of  the  river.  All  looked,  and  to 
their  surprise  beheld  the  mountain  behind  them 
capped  with  vapor  like  the  other.  The.  cloud 
was  menacingly  black,  and  gleamed  continually 
with  electric  flashes.  The  air  became  painfully 
still,  and  some  kine  in  the  barns  moaned  with  a 
troubled  tone.  After  a short  season  of  profitless 
threats  and  muttering  the  two  hostile  clouds  be- 
gan to  gird  up  their  wrath.  They  pressed  toward 
each  other  in  vengeful  mood,  and  the  lightnings 
seemed  to  fairly  leap  from  peak  to  peak  as  they 
skirmished  at  long  range.  At  last  they  got  mo- 
tion upon  a troubled  current  of  air,  and  rushing 
together  impetuously,  shot  forth  their  red  artil- 
lery amidst  a crash  and  rattling  din  that  rever- 
berated through  the  valley  and  made  the  mount- 


ains shake  to  their  foundations.  Then  the  rain 
came  down  as  Penman  had  never  seen  it  before, 
flooding  the  earth  and  raising  the  river.  It 
rained  for  an  hour,  and  ceased  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  begun.  Some  potent  and  unseen  agency 
hustled  the  wrangling  clouds  out  of  sight  over 
the  opposite  mountain,  and  then  the  moon  shone 
out  again  in  all  the  intensity  of  her  undiminished 
glory. 

Penman  had  never  witnessed  such  a remark- 
able display  of  pyrotechnics,  but  he  saw  them 
repeated  more  than  once  afterward  while  up 
the  river. 

One  good  result  of  the  shower  was  to  annihi- 
late the  mosquitoes  and  flies,  which  before  had 
been  tormenting,  and  so  the  sportsmen  chatted 
long  until  the  moon  had  glided  behind  their 
backs.  Penman  asked  the  history  of  the  de- 
ciding conflict  which  drove  the  French  from 
the  river  and  caused  the  destruction  of  Petite 
Rochelle.  Just  here  Fraser’s  brother  Aleck 
came  up,  and  he  was  appealed  to  as  the  best- 
informed  man  of  the  party.  Aleck  was  the 
walking  library  for  the  entire  settlement. 

44  It  was  more  the  result  of  accident  than  oth- 
erwise, I think,”  he  said.  44 The  English  didn't 
know  of  this  settlement  so  far  up  the  river,  al- 
though they  had  been  making  pretty  free  with 
the  French  stations  along  shore  for  two  or  three 
years  back.  You  see  the  French  had  fitted  out 
a fleet  in  1760  to  try  and  regain  Quebec,  and 
to  strengthen  their  forces  in  Canada.  There 
were  four  men-of-war,  several  privateers,  and 
twenty-two  store-ships.  When  they  had  got 
into  the  Gulf  they  learned  that  a British  squad- 
ron had  preceded  them  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  so  they  took  shelter  in  the  Bay 
Chaleur.  The  British  got  wind  of  this  and 
followed.  When  the  French  found  they  were 
pursued  they  ran  their  vessels  up  the  Resti- 
gouche  to  Petite  Rochelle,  and  built  the  bat- 
teries below  to  stop  the  British.  The  attempt 
to  save  the  fleet  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
town  and  the  dispersion  of  the  colony.  I doubt 
if  the  English  would  have  found  out  the  settle- 
ment for  some  while  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
evil  day.  Its  wilderness  seclusion  was  its  great 
safeguard.” 

“What  became  of  those  who  escaped?” 
asked  Penman. 

44  Oh,  they  scattered  to  different  places. 
The  most  of  them  are  settled  along  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Gaspd ; and  while  I think  of  it, 
there  are  a hundred  of  them  within  a mile  and 
a half  of  us.” 

44 1 want  to  know!”  said  Penman,  in  pure 
Yankee  dialect,  quite  overcome  by  surprise. 

44  Yes ; over  the  mountain  here  there  is  a vil- 
lage, and  it  is  laid  out  in  squares  as  regular  as 
one  of  your  towns.  What  the  people  do  with 
themselves  is  more  than  I know.  There  is  no 
way  of  getting  to  them  except  by  a foot-trail 
over  the  mountain,  and  they  seldom  come 
out.” 

44  Was  you  ever  there?”  Penman  asked. 

44  Only  once.  I rode  over  on  horseback,  just 
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out  of  curiosity,  but  couldn’t  make  much  out 
of  them.  "They  look  and  dress  pretty  much 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe.” 

Here  the  Captain  broke  in.  “You  had  a 
story,  I believe,”  he  said,  “ about  that  affair  of 
the  fleet — some  love-scrape,  or  some  such  sort 
of  thing?  Suppose  you  reel  it  off  now.” 

“ It’s  not  worth  repeating,”  Aleck  replied. 
“It’s  only  somebody’s  yarn,  though  there  is 
some  truth  *in  it,  I believe.  However,  I don’t 
mind  telling  it,  if  you  will  let  me  first  clear  the 
cobwebs  out  of  my  throat.” 

Accordingly  he  swallowed  three  fingers  of 
“ Fairintosch ,”  and  the  Captain  thumbed  an 
extra  charge  of  tobacco  into  his  pipe.  Thus 
prepared,  he  began : 

ALECK’S  STORY. 

After  the  French  had  lost  their  strong-hold 
at  Quebec — Louisburg,  their  great  fortress  at 
Cape  Breton,  had  fallen  too — the  English  de- 
termined to  make  short  work  with  the  settle- 
ments that  remained,  and  parties  were  sent 
along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  here  to  break  up 
the  trading-posts  and  fishing-stations.  The 
French  and  Indians  were  in  league  then,  and 
much  trouble  did  they  make  the  English.  The 
Frenchmen  cut  out  their  work,  and  the  Indians 
did  the  business.  One  night  a boat’s  crew 
from  one  of  the  English  ships  landed  some- 
where down  the  Gaspe  coast,  with  the  design 
of  attacking  a small  station.  No  one  saw  them 
excepting  an  Acadian  lass,  who  had  gone  from 
Petite  Rochelle  on  a visit  to  her  friends.  Her 
name  was  Marie  Parant,  the  sister  of  an  in- 
fluential priest.  Divining  their  purpose,  she 
watched  their  movements  for  a while,  and  then 
collecting  a force  of  friendly  Indians,  laid  in 
ambush  for  the  sailors.  As  they  approached 
the  station  the  Indians  fell  upon  them  and 
murdered  all  but  two,  whom  they  took  prison- 
ers and  carried  to  Petite  Rochelle.  There 
they  were  strictly  guarded  for  a time,  but  after 
a few  weeks  their  confinement  became  only 
nominal.  They  showed  no  disposition  to  es- 
cape ; indeed,  an  attempt  to  do  so  would  prob- 
ably have  resulted  in  a lingering  death  in  the 
wilderness.  They  seemed  rather  pleased  than  J 
otherwise  with  their  situation,  and  in  the  course 
of  time,  by  a not  unnatural  coincidence,  one  of 
them  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Marie,  their 
fair  captor.  Strange  to  say,  his  love  was  re- 
turned, much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Acadian 
community.  However,  matters  went  on  com- 
fortably enough  until  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet,  and  the  appearance  of  the  British  squad- 
ron below  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  French  prepared  for  active  resistance, 
and  the  two  sailors  were  once  more  placed  in 
close  confinement  in  one  of  the  strongest  dwell- 
ings. Battery  after  battery  was  planted  upon 
the  high  bluffs  that  commanded  the  river  and 
doggedly  disputed  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Captain  Byron,  the  British  commander,  found 
hot  work  before  him.  Point  Aninnipk,  eight 
miles  above  Dalhousie,  first  opposed  his  passage. 


Four  miles  further  up  the  batteries  of  Point  Le 
Garde  greeted  the  intruder  with  iron  hail.  Two 
miles  higher  Battery  Point  sent  him  its  compli- 
ments. Next  Mission  Point  belched  forth  its 
missiles ; and  at  last  he  heard  from  Point-au- 
Bourdo.  It  was  a desperate  gauntlet  to  run, 
but  he  did  not  flinch.  Gradually  he  worked  his 
way  up  without  the  loss  of  a vessel.  Point-au- 
Boiirdo  was  the  Frenchman’s  last  resort,  and 
here  the  engagement  became  terrific.  Both 
fleet  and  shore  batteries  united  in  one  grand 
and  final  effort.  The  peasantry  rallied  to  the 
defense  of  their  homes,  and  even  women  added 
their  feeble  aid. 

While  the  fight  progressed  a female  might 
have  been  detected,  if  all  had  not  been  too  in- 
tently engaged,  hovering  near  the  place  of  the 
sailors’  confinement.  At  last  she  approached 
the  low,  barred  window,  and  a brawny  hand 
clasped  hers. 

“ How  goes  the  battle,  Marie  ?” 

“Alas!  badly;  for  justice  defends  not  the 
weak.” 

“So  the  English  are  gaining  ground?” 

“’Tis  true,  my  Edward,  and  we  are  lost. 
We  know  the  fate  to  expect  from  your  country- 
men.” 

“Fear  not  for  your  own  precious  self,  my 
darling ! Stay  with  us  and  you  at  least  are 
safe.  When  the  English  find  us  here  they 
shall  receive  you  with  the  joy  that  they  welcome 
us.  You  will  then  be  my  own  forever.  We 
will  leave  this  wilderness  and  go  where  peace 
and  happiness  reign.” 

“Speak  not  thus.  Marie  shares  the  fate  of 
her  relatives  and  countrymen.  Farewell,  my 
Edward ! Excuse  this  weakness,  but  I wished 
to  see  you  once  more.  Now  Marie  returns  to 
her  duty.” 

“ Nay,  stay  a moment ! Listen  to  me.  Re- 
lease us  from  this  prison  and  we  will  train  the 
guns  upon  the  enemy.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
keeping  us  here,  and  much  good  may  come  to 
your  people.  ’’ 

“I  can  not — alas!  no— and  what  are  two 
men  against  so  many  ? ’Tis  folly  for  you  and 
a crime  for  me.” 

“ Ah ! Marie,  for  the  love  you  have  pledged 
me  decide  not  too  quickly.  Let  us  go,  and  I 
will  defend  your  home.  Come — I swear  it.” 

One  minute  her  resolution  wavered,  and  then 
she  disappeared.  Presently  she  returned  with 
the  keys  and  drew  the  bolts,  and  in  another  in- 
stant was  clasped  in  her  lover’s  arms.  Fortu- 
nate had  it  been  for  her  could  she  have  read 
that  the  heart  she  pressed  to  hers  w'as  false . 
The  word  may  be  too  harsh.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  false  at  the  time,  but  it  proved  so  in  the 
end.  Her  lover  might  have  intended  all  that 
he  promised,  but  he  did  not  know  himself. 
The  human  heart  is  deceitful,  and  wrho  can 
foresee  its  promptings  when  the  flag  of  on^'s 
native  country  revives  his  slumbering  patriot- 
ism ? When  the  lovers  had  hastily  embraced, 
the  three  sped  to  the  batteries.  The  dead  and 
i dying  lay  thickly  strewn  around,  and  the  smoke 
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' ‘ * ''  '"V;  ^ v " v 


For  <*  time  rkey  >lond  courageously  to  tiiftvr 
work  Amidst  the  crushing  biil^  ttiuH  a sudden 
cheer  broke  from  the  Hug-shiptrf  the  British 
fleet.  The  next  instant, „ ns  If  by  preconcerted 
isignal,  they  had  leaped  the  margin  0/  the  bluff, 
«ufX  the  bewildered  iiarie  wu*  left  alulae  ami  in 
despair.  Brl^^y  ^o  saU  swain.  and  actu~ 
ally  .fcaeheri  tbw  c>>yu  iring-Lpst  vessel  /anburt 
by  the  musfe^t-bails  which  were  discharged  at 
ifteiia  w-hen'-tteir  flight  whs  discovered.  They 
imme^iandy  went-tu  the  guns  df  their  country- 
man, and  fought  rill  dbi  battle  ended  m the 
complete  victory  of  tho  British.  Whether  for- 
tune would  have  fim/ret!  !the  invaders  had  not 
a crushing  u evident  befallen  tho  French  can  not 
he.  conjectured ; «l>  it  was,  the  French  ct*up. 
uiumlftr.  (Captain  lioardo  fell  at.  a critical  ««kk 
meat,  and ;|ibih:ei -u." pf»wdcrr-shiiii ' ble w 
up.  Then  the  French  despaired,  and  their  d is- 
e<mvHr»m*  followed  speedily.  Captain  Byron 
destroyed  the  cmirc  fleet,  and  the  town  was 
left  smmddeting  In  oshft*.  i?f  'ihy-Jwn 1 

ha&drerl.hmisos  whs  sp^d.  In  the  tivitiM  of 
the  conflagration  Edward  arid  i)i>:  commie 
hooted  ''for  hit  .wefcfAt&itt  itifflHgh  thn  ffiyvtj: 
At  ksf  ihcy  fouTid  ber  iyfo&lmsbie  the  gun 
WliicH  th^y  h&frso  treaeheroafely  deserted,  And 

that’*  the  mid  of  the  sfovy. 

u Wm  she  dead  T}  Fenmun  asked* 

u Oend  m a d»inr-/naili  with  a uiuskeubul). 
through  ber  hattatiJfel  bram,”  ^d:  Aleck,  with 
solemnity..  ;;■•■■  V,  - . ‘: 

Fetirudn  shuddered.  The  Captafa  knocked 
die  flshe.s  oat  of  jiis  pipe  nml  said,  *-  Bo  ah  ! you 
may  tell  that  yarn  to  the  tnann «*.-*  f>nn  o^ 
schied  tp  this  tvitir  h bod  nmi  a *rmft3-  slav- 
ing rhns  aruwed  th^r-**>efai 

roused  himscii,  and  ail  rctmul  fot  the  idghfc; 

iiy  tije  early  morning  the  pr^W  W "iw\  Mndt 
canoes  worfr  di-ivovej?od  joeing  above  the 


•ff  Lorry  and  Fe ter  Were  allotted  to 
Penman,  and  «foh»  t^id  Cftf[mt  (Frenqh, 
friaij  to  tho  Captain  Beicr  was  a full-blooded 
Mohawk,  blav k-lmirrd  mid  swarthy ; the  others 
half  tvreed  Mfeiuuc^  for  .tit&t 

got>d  clmraetiTv  iaiid  thfcif  utlir  repugnance  to 
whisky  when  it  could  not  be  had.  With  these 
assurances  Pemtmu  devoted  lits  thought*  en- 
tirely to  the  future  i ami  freon  that  time  the 
Acadian*  and  the  Awliua  load  were  banished 
from  his  mind. 

That  day  was  devoted  tb  >m  excursion  up  ihf 
Metnpedia,  and  the  evetii  ng  in  »pearhjg 

salinim  among  the  isdoiidi?  oT  the  l^tigvutto 
The  result  wa*  jurmil  >»ueces». 


wm§  umiBpii  hh 

tried,  his  u rtificoft  at  the  deep  and 
gloomy,  poolft— in  vain  the  tordtah  flashed  and 
gliijtecl,  awl  nut  their  land  gl«nc  ihio  the 
Hpurl.liug  depths.  One  diminutive  salmon 

the  *ole  reward  K»>  ikvy  retjuned  t<c  ren'toh- 

ing  r^t  at  FifiFcra,  Meanwhile  every  tlimg 
-hftt  Wuuiifbhy  abFfdied  tVir  the  mor?& 
fomifil  yWage— the  pork  anti  mol hard 
bmtd¥  tea,  fi&ir.  beef,  flour.  Vhiskv.  cxmVtrtg  utco- 
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of  bailie  )love red  <fe U hi& y over  the  field. 

The  [ Indians  aanotiiuied  thernttcWeii  ready  u>  alt  end 
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noisy  in  the  exuberance  of  his  delight,  whis- 
tled the  echoes  out  of  the  woods,  sang,  shout- 
ed, and  exchanged  salutes  with  the  Captain 
astern.  But  he  struck  no  really  sympathet- 
ic chord,  although  he  started  up  a king-fish- 
er,  which  flew  screaming  from  the  end  of  a 
dead  limb.  The  Captain  was  too  busy  with 
his  hackles,  rayed  feathers  of  the  mallard,  apd 
“ kog's-dowri ” to  be  diverted.  The  Indians,  too, 
were  impassive  and  quiet.  When  Penman  ad- 
dressed them  casually  they  said  “Ugh!”  and 
drove  their  iron-shod  poles  more  vigorously  into 
the  gravel,  which  answered  with  a dull  click. 
So  he  was  compelled  to  subside  and  be  silent. 
As  a relief  he  lighted  his  pipe.  The  motion 
of  the  canoe  made  a gentle  breeze  which  waft- 
ed the  smoke  aft,  and  kept  off  the  black-flies. 
This  was  agreeable.  The  current  was  slow  and 
the  river  comparatively  deep,  so  they  made  good 
progress.  Once  the  Captain  stopped  to  make 
a cast  in  a tempting  pool,  but  got  no  “rise,” 
and  they  moved  on  again.  At  length  the  at- 
mosphere became  perceptibly  warmer,  and  the 
Indians  began  to  show  the  effects  of  their  exer- 
cise. Then  Larry,  the  bowsman  of  the  fore- 
most canoe,  said  something  that  sounded  like 
“Espitpook,” and  a voice  behind  answered,  “ Oo - 
aV’  and  the  canoes  were  headed 'for  a sandy 
beach.  Penman  asked  “ What’s  up  ?”  and  the 
Indian  replied  “Boilum  kettle  now.”  So  the 
canoes  were  run  ashore,  and  they  took  break- 
fast. 

It  was  evident  from  the  trials  that  had  al- 
ready been  made  that  the  salmon  were  well  up 
stream,  for,  it  being  npar  the  end  of  July,  the 
season  was  well  advanced.  Subsequently  they 
encountered  numerous  logs  floating  down,  indi- 
cating that  a party  above  was  “driving”  the 
stream,  and  affording  an  additional  explanation. 
There  was,  therefore,  a prospect  of  a long  and 
tedious  spell  of  uninterrupted  poling.  Poling 
up  stream  bears  the  same  relation  to  descending 
with  the  current  that  drawing  a sled  up  hill 
does  to  sliding  down.  Three  miles  an  hour  is 
good  average  speed,  and  twenty  miles  a fair 
day’s  journey.  It  is  marvelous  with  what  un- 
tiring energy  the  Indians  stick  to  their  work, 
never  resting  except  at  meals  or  to  pause  for  a 
drink  where  an  ice-cold  brook  tumbles  into  the 
stream.  As  the  second-hand  of  a w atch  marks 
the  passing  hour,  so  their  constant  poles  meas- 
ure every  foot  of  the  weary  way — now  stemming 
rushing  rapids  that  almost  bear  them  down, 
traversing  long  reaches  of  quickwater  where  to 
miss  a stroke  is  to  lose  a rod,  or  climbing  actu- 
al falls,  gaining  ground  inch  by  inch  until  the 
canoe  poises  on  the  curve  with  her  prow  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five,  and  then  by  a vigorous,  des- 
perate shove  is  forced  over  into  smooth  water. 
Penman  thought  he  had  never  enjoyed  such  ex- 
citing pleasure  before.  His  spirits  flowed  co- 
piously for  one  hour.  After  that  he  began  to 
feel  kinkB  in  his  legs,  and  straightened  them 
out  longitudinally.  Then  the  scenery  somehow 
seemed  to  have  become  tediously  monotonous. 
The  sun  poured  down  its  broiling  rays  until  he 


sweltered.  All  the  birds  and  beasts  had  retired 
to  umbrageous  cover,  and  the  woods  were  pain- 
fully still.  The  river  gurgled  in  doleful  mono- 
tone along  the  banks.  It  took  an  hour  to  round 
a jutting  point  not  far  ahead.  An  old  rampike 
kept  in  sight  until  its  form  grew  hideous.  Then 
the  twinges  came  back  to  his  legs  again ; so  he 
crossed  them,  tailor-fashion.  He  grew  thirsty, 
took  a mouthful  of  river-water  and  spewed  it 
out.  Indian  said,  “Findum  spring  soon;  then 
get  water  good.”  In  despair  he  looked  behind 
him,  and  saw  the  Captain’s  feet  only  visible  over 
the  gunwales.  Taking  the  hint  he  followed 
suit  and  lay  down  flat  in  the  bottom.  Then  he 
dozed,  and  blessed  sleep  became  his  anodyne. 
When  he  woke  the  Indians  were  still  at  their 
pegging  programme,  but  the  sun  was  well  down 
in  the  west,  and  the  trees  cast  a grateful  shade 
across  the  stream. 

The  party  made  eighteen  miles  that  day,  and 
camped  on  a gravelly  beach  with  a grove  in  the 
back-ground,  and  the  mountains  standing  well 
back  from  the  river.  The  canoes  were  hauled 
out,  unloaded,  and  turned  over  so  as  to  afford  a 
partial  shelter.  Then  a smoke  was  instantly 
made  to  keep  off  the  black-flies  and  mosquitoes, 
which  came  down  upon  them  in  swarms.  John 
and  Larry  cut  fuel  for  a fire,  Peter  gathered 
spruce  boughs  for  a bed,  and  Catpat  dressed 
three  or  four  trout  which  the  Captain  had 
caught,  and  prepared  the  supper.  Thus  their 
labor  was  divided.  At  sundown  the  flies  re- 
tired for  the  night,  as  is  their  habit,  and  the 
party  enjoyed  partial  relief  from  winged  tor- 
mentors. Pipes  followed  supper  in  due  course, 
and  then  all  prepared  for  rest.  Gradually  the 
shades  of  night  closed  around  them.  The  tem- 
perature became  cool,  almost  chilly;  and  the 
fire  that  blazed  cheerfully  at  their  feet  as  they 
lay  stretched  upon  the  yielding  boughs  shed  a 
genial  warmth  around.  The  river  ran  by  with 
a musical  murmur.  At  times  an  owl  hooted 
out  a dismal  note,  and  once  there  was  a heavy 
splash  on  the  opposite  shore,  whither  some  in- 
quisitive moose  had  probably  been  attracted  by 
the  light.  The  Indians  were  soon  snoring  in 
chorus,  and  the  Captain  was  apparently  lost  in 
dreams.  Penman  closed  his  eyes  and  wistfully 
invited  sleep,  but  the  drowsy  god  came  not. 
In  vain  he  soothed  himself — his  nerves  would 
not  be  quiet.  The  first  night  in  camp  pro- 
duced an  excitement  .which  he  could  not  over- 
come. So  he  abandoned  himself  to  contem- 
plation of  his  situation,  of  his  helplessness 
among  the  band  of  savages  that  surrounded 
him,  and  conjured  up  tales  of  blood  where  un- 
suspecting travelers  had  been  murdered  for  liss 
value  than  he  then  had  upon  his  person.  Then 
he  “ pooh-poohed”  at  flie  folly  of  such  suspi- 
cions, and  threw  them  back  upon  the  vouchers 
which  he  had  received  from  Fraser  for  the  men’s 
character,  and  at  last  fell  into  a doze.  He 
thought  it  was  only  a doze ; but  he  must  have 
slept  long,  for  when  he  was  awakened  the 
moon  was  shining  over  the  mountains  full  into 
the  camp.  He  referred  to  his  watch  and  found 
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11  Nothing,”  said  Penman,  sheepishly. 

“ Ugh  !*'  gnmrod  this  Captain,  aud  went 
ugaia. 

The  next  morning  they  breakfasted  at  day- 
break, and  «t  fbat  o dock  left  the  blue  single 
or'  their  camp-fife  curling.  from  ihe  expiring 
i*mhers*  That  <l«ty  was  fraught  vsilli  intera-st- 
mg  advenfnra  Soon  after  the  start  Penman 
heard  n rml$jnt  tmLish  behind  him,  a ad  , thought 
the  Captain  hud  struck. . a thumid^;;^ifcsa^^y. 
He  turned  and  ku\v  John  tip  Ur  hh 
water,  struggling.  toward  the.  fie  hsd 

to  m 1 i ! e d ij*  a Jtiua  r J / John  pleaded 

, pule  was  l J hut*  uu  ;4: tack 

jmt  the  Cap l a i n ’ ft  m t)d  ,0  ytioifc  i*s- 

pWtfjuWftv  ^h.empry^ditk'  ^ec^ied  'iinVfei*  the 
iipItan'ir  ^Vt  iri  the  ^turo  of  r lie  eauoe;  in  the 
amhU  ko  of  ihti  morning  they  parsed  the  -month 
i SjSMp.  Brunswick ..titer,  fa- : 

tpoue  Wr  trout.  Hem  they  took  aevetid 


it  midnight  Bat  it  was  not  the  moon  binning: 
into  hi*  laee  that  hud  aroused  him.  There  was? 
a suspicions  movement  among  hia  swanky  com- 
ittdea.  “ 


Tie  On#  of  them  rouse,  sit  up,  and 
peer  cautiously  around  him.:  Penman  stirred 
not  a muscle,  hut  he  kv^pt  his  eye  open,  and  hh 
nvtibes  were  pain  frilly  acute.  At  last  the  man 
got  up.  It  was  John.,  lie  moved  toward  the 
canoes  with  car-like  trend  and  peered  into  the 
face*  of  the  CaptMiu  and  hbuedf.  Fur  t he  nP<- 
tuent  he  feigned  *1&p>x  Tfe  ispon  the  poini; 
of  rousing  thn  f^aphddt  hui  thpitght.  It  prmienf 
to  wait  At  jrrsjt  hi*  fear*  were  fully  con  tinned. 
He  saw  John  *H5«d  behind  the  t/mioe  whcrU  the 
ftxa  was.atamlh.ig,  He  semal  ihe  n\et  Pepped 
forward*  horror T he  }voke>.  the 

Captain  With  a veil) — to  Hi  9 ddyrjtHr,  and  walked 
into  the  Wtipdfe  to  cut  another  log  .for!  he  <t?*c  ! 

*4  What’s  the.  matt ar  ?M  muUdM  ihe  f&pfah?. 
ns  he  yawned  ntn\  huilv  ^U!fu«d  hF  piwtlun. 
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three-poundera,  Afterward  thfcy  met  a man 
c^mmgtJjQfwjf  on  a 1,4  ontamarau"--!*  prim- 
litre  craft  of  three  logs  lashed 
sxwtt  .engkoutereti  a scow to 
at  lam Wmen  who  were  4 * d r'mhg,?  the  f &«*r, 
Thej  w<^^  now  in  the  beurt  or  ihtfTiilphvr  re- 
gwtor*  ns  the  if  cry  diaraeteristiie ^VOp;t<i 
mkijy  the  inlands  and  stnfc-fiig;  )pK>itt'tdsfeV.0‘in- 
pfy  rWiff*od.  There  are  the  ?‘ f EihoW4* 

Ani  '*  IlcU's*-  Chit*.1-”— \mo  dna^erotw  and  diffieulr. 
p.:vssag*?ji  between  rooks  — ihe  44  Devils  Hftlf- 
Aero,M  the  Bagger ^ Eating -Grcmnd^  ki'Kd 
Vfiin  > ftDt.T”  G*og  E>iand/?A‘ Brandy  Brook/’ 
iml  ^ Temj>».'rr*«ro  Shb&l.V*  Some  aid  dent  is 
^jUR'eted  with  otieh  ruitne,  Occasionally  a 
rude  vamp ; wa*  d koernod  among  the  tree*,  and 
m ititenai^  were  mpnntain-slides  a thcrasanU 
feet  high,  domi  which  the  logs  which  have  been 
'.■at  i*mn*  cr a*h i ng  w i i h fri *>h tful  velod ty,  The 
fn dhuh?  state  that  upon  the  tops  of  many  of 
thfc*e  moan  tiling  tire  level  plateaus  stretching 
mdes  away  toward  the  8t,l-awrenee,  and  that 
Kx  one  of  1 hem  is  a bottomless  hole  of  the  di 
ameterofa  barrel  winch  c'orwiantJy  etrii  tsmipke 
a ad  srjIpIVurogi^  *tmdG,  Its  loomioti  k iwkinife 
from  th k opposite:  a ppUit  :fc  ttwi 

m * 'T\yo  ftyboV*,”  Peumun  suggested  That 
upon  c*«s'K'  > Anne’s  Pay  the  do  it  had 

vw  ■'$&•>$!  er,  /hnv  hofet  de 
th<5  Micm vie;*,  . : ; -i! to  the  earth  here  e A; 

[i  it'+J,  The  Indians,  however,  couldn't  j*c<:  n.. 

i-<  re  f ■ awl  die  Cuptsiiiv  took  several 
<\ •>/  afthc  numerous  pools  along 
biK  to  ^rrike  a salmon.  Jrt  tlif? 
it&f  fUult0  f he  mouth  of  the  Bata- 
made  t\veTity-*me  miJ^  The 
: ..  .it  Pftrapepm  IT. ere  the 

hk  Sf r ~ r sahmm,  and  lunded 
him  i*  fim;  lie  It  fid  no  toiler  made  a 

i<M{ 

•its-: 

Alt yrc  • iw  'if iV  dft  sheined  fa i rly  alive 

a i.cT/  ’>6  . ..Tfl.e.  Ifldi* 

- * frftA  now  got  him  into 
i • th  rea]j/.r  the  re  id  diiih 

e\i(hv  ‘^*  ftt  -t  It1:  seuitnd  nml  Jfb  for  ;v  few 


'*•  ^ • 

• 1 ■ ’ ^uud  niore  Jighr  od  iheHuh' 

vsiAtf  h**  like  tt 

died  V'trde-  of  line  nt  a run.  As 
V»A  lie  . himself  cheeJted  hrt  threw  hU 
htl-it4-  and  then  gird- 

• • < , cuteved  the  j&ik  for  a 

: ::  TUt  madt«  the*-  entfre*  circuit  of 
dlf  pbifi  fplcudid  atytey.  thromii^ 

ys  d><e*:  and  hi  the  end  of  the 

. vunir  nti  considerably  hlewin  The 
■ i,^  ilistro-sSi  n oh:<l  hi  jo  in 

. ami  amounted  to  lead  him  t*i beach* 
ibrtir  as  stKin  as  he  felt  himeeif  in  hubd  lie  took 
tiie  1ii)0  ip  his  teeih  and  worlvd  olf  toward  the 
The  place  whero  tbr  I.-aptain 
4tood  was  a sloping  gruv etiy  beach,  atf ord  i lig 


ohe  of  tbs  best  pr/a>dlde  knding  -plicts;  but 
his  salmoqteliip  >oe toed  detenuTnipd  19 the 
opptfciio  the  &boro  nus  iolgy  find 

"aiHpp.  iitie.r  u little  he  seemed  to  mmperats 
mhi  berorno  mUre  active  ; and  the  fxngbir,  iind- 
big  ihc  gfinye  too  m ach  for  hirn^'caUed  m$  fit 
il;e  Then  /ollowiid  a ^kirmieb  of 

n».outM,  which  resulted  in  ady>u«mgc  to 
rtbe- -;i5sh  ^tibe.to  'lutirvi  -iiuitlf. 
helpless  to  all  apptjarapuOv  bTut)>Ht  ^tot»d  by 
with  Abe  gaC  and  fcjiRjircofhif-  prire*  when 
the  ^uddcoli  i tm^ai  -and ' darted  dosvst-  , 

stream  With  ihc  fft  tftrre^  of  tut  Wow..  If  wWs 
a critical  morocm.  The  cuooe  followed  with 
nlf  speed,  and  ifte  agaih  fcttcceedbd  in  , 

ch^eiing  him.  : Tid»  the  aalmon  H final 

i hk  wengtH  w exJiausved.  and  Ihb 
htin  in  caul  tbamjdiamly shagged 
him  — weigbft  by  pocket-  sealed,  twenty-  ivro  , 
pounds  three  otincea ; time,-'  fifty -five  minutes. 

MeituwMIc  eamp  had  hevm  niede  ami  supper 
prepnred.  1 1 was  titoy  ihtrk,  and  tM  Cjajitfdh 
wim  *jti?te  ready  k1  t*at  and  then  retire  on  bk 
lanrdk  fur  the  night*  Bo t Bcunmn ■<■ &e  to  go 
out  wjtl i the  torchtkv  f f s^pt?ncorl 

salmon  und  lo^t  a fixm  one  wiudt  (hey  struck. 
This  6amc  ft«h  Was’  board  from  in  the  tnd^iirig 
in  ft  wuy  unexpuc%<l  TheftrwaV  a s)m  d ly  h alf 
u mile  up  ocoiipicd  bv  lvv<>  tUtiorinen  who  hail 
nets  set  When  Hky  Tijictbese  peftv  at 
dawn  they  found-ft  twctiiy-jioundTuhiion  in  ihh 
mtkhes  which  had  evident ly  received  ft  receov  ; 
wound  frem  a spear.  Ilk  tail  wfts 
severed  two  iijches. above  the  f'mkeA,.-  The  coin  ~ 
cidcneo  eliriteficmnch  ^imincnt  froU)  ti»»>  v.hidc 
party  .i^emhlt/’!.  All  ojuT-.svcd  s»r(tn?e  dim 
the  unhappy  victim  c-Tuld  sneeired*  iti  working 
hk  way  up  stream  after  flic  lost*  of  ft  is  propel- 
ler. Thpn  theyjnery  uresc^whai  should  be. done 
with  Ttim?  Should  he  gmev  the  uf  iik 
captor^  and  thrjr  guc«r^  or  w(ud»l  h.?  ^ ? i 1 1 be 
stdt hbjte  fm  export  in  such  mutilated  state? 
Conjd  sticli  a Wtumd  -he  remedied?  The  Tup-- 
tom  turned  itK|uirn?jL.dy  to  l^Umnn,  end  Tea 
iimn  answered,  sagely,  ^ i ' think  he  can  be 

CJjrufj  -{!* 

•;P  *Fh;ii  (ky  hcad^naiTeni  were  at^the  Timtuh 
.b'f-iiie,l'dfnj»e<>i:i*  and  (drocntfrftlimni  afttt  grrku 
tin*  result  of  thv.  duyA  ^port.  . lo  the  afternoon 
; Bentiku  ftod  li h corarude  wtint  vn  an  esepudi* 
tiftix  w rt  lwy^r-dem,  t onsfrTicrvd  ud.;  ti  jieJglft 
boring  flfrtuotf, . . The  water  of  the  thtm  wM 
t»rc-  1*#f  - .&WV.  mid  set  back  two  miles,  innn- 
■cfKfihj:  >hc  ailptcent  forest  and  forming  a con* 
shlenddo  bile.  Along  the  bank  was  a wcl)- 
bearen  path  icading  to  their  conical  houses  and 
•Oo-M.or.; s.  of  hiroh-cuttings  of  miiform  length, 
i ih  <1  Hk*  cord-wood  and  laid  aside  for  winter 
eoj  (Mini ) iVion.  These  dams  often  interfere  with 
rite  operations  of  dm  lumbermen* . ftbd  regain 
tit  bp  out  nwoiy  to  make  u passage  jfhr  .t?^  b»g> 
Him  are  ddvt  ij' dr>vvn  stream.  It  U &hid  Thai 
dams  which  om'-dpted  two  \yv^Oki-  iii  euttlhg  a^ay 
imve  been  rehtdlt  by  bcavm  hi-fmiy  dnyv, 
no  avo  ruiertb  1 ;&'  ihdr  Bid m irr.  When  Beftmap 
and  his  friend  mtiroed  to  camp  it  duuk. 
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The  ft/*  Ilifowibg  ii£  itself  as  it  retreats*/  ?$t,  when  struck,  they 

cheer into  therecc-sses  of  the  silent  are  'very  gamey  and  afford  the  most  e>»i:itmir 
whods;  Vjrdrftitiafitig  a group  of  e;rote<;f|tje.  sport.  One  can  catch  them  from  a .single  i»ol 
figures  tliftf  A nearer  view  nntil  he  tire?  of  tiio  surfeit, 

discovered  the  chiefs  in  ttolemh  council.  offering  But  trout  and  salmon /Are  not,  the  rvftJy  deni- 
narcmic.  fo&tasa;.  and  pouring  forth  freqtunit  ii-  zen.s  of  thi*  noblest  of  breams.  There  me  V 
ha  Hons  tu  spirits  tviiich  they  hadevokud  from  ven*  delicate  white-dish  found  i n wnre  h kujlI  i rio^C 
sundry  opaque  ' bottle*  discovered  tenmug  Hie  which  the  Indians  spear  in  comidendde  m\Tb- 
storei.  Thei  opportune  arrival  of  xh<:  (Jap  ram  her*,  hot  which  do  not  take  fh«>  h»m.  Then? 
abruptly  Uie.  ew'fmnde's  ho  tom  their  •&•  also  a.  targe  and  very  lotion*  tixft  catted  y(  tie 

emhitsiWm  ita<i  ged:  tita  tattey  of  tkerr  beams.  tadi/'  in  $hap6  rewisiiltug  ironic  yritli  it  forkyd 
ttaktaf  of  aidrhott  :-*ere  ;f riz-  tail  like  a mackerel  % and  wtaghiug  fVntn  tii ftoeu 
zling  in  pork- sumps  <ttet  the  fire*  uhd  the  tea,-  to  thirty  pounds. 

pot  uttered ■)**  musical  niuvomr.  * IVmiaau  and  tbe  Captain  fairly  reveled  in 

A bo  v£  the  l*Ai£ped  ta  Kt  v er  the  fed  igoutehe  these  mrwiy  found  sensat  ions  and  delighkvbtir 
seep red  f o tair Jv  s wurita  w i tlv  IibIi,  and  did  not  rcjmtrrg  nil  aUuretpfcbte*  c*r  only  as: 

belie  thiHepiiYiVfifin  wbtab  it  bad  hitherto,  •main-  the  ;he*i  npa.  U*  jasie  them,  cord  m wed  i heir  p‘r?v 
taineti  h:t  the  hAig  renehes  of  deep,  still  wets  grc*s  up  the  stream,  aiming  at  stonuexlung 
ter  huge  ~*nl£*cm  tay  upon  the  l>ot:  inperior.  Tire  wilderness  which  xhey  tiavm^  . 

tom, yuid '•stadlwl hiirumcdy  away  when  disturbed  was  almost  primeval  Even  tile  ta«itar?iK  o 
by- the  pi^stpg' -'“The. stream  ^bounded  Imd  sdtrPely  tr^jtAssed*  here.  Tta-  Itaesi  *rv*v 
in  itarksonte  iKxdy  and  swift.  dsr and  ever  und  Atixid  in  nlJ  pVlf ittiiTe  majesty*  and 

anon  sparkling  livaleU  of  iee^obl  witter  eanu  the  tangled  :' undergrowth  unbroken  except 
leaping  into  its  limpid  Wow  imm  fhe  mount-  hy  t\\p  paths'  which  the  moO*e  and  deer  ramie, 
nbi-  iides  ; just  on  i he  .verge  of  the  bubbling  'Island/  &nve«o\hni  n\axt,d.*~*bm&  verdam.  with 
foanv  a cast  of  the  fly  way  i'#rtain to  rni&  n maple*?  nod  poplhw*  perfectly  bans  aini 

ypletklui  troiffc*  BntaU  trotpi  irarijy  fttwey  jl?a  (rloTiy,  y Groped  cfuHA  w iucln 

angler.  Them  ta  n remarkaldo  *fnifo'ruitty  of  Mdoruod  ilium  by  the  v.d“  ice  which  arc 

size  in  ail  that  rise  to  a cmxI,  Tltay-  *»fddoro  fairne  do^Ti  tty^n  t lie  ve<i<tle^  tide  of  tbt  ^jinng 
weigh  taa*  tjiuff  pvo  ptaitnta,  ami  -ever?  ponnd-  freshn^*  AJ1  along  their  shtfn#  were-  tracks 
ere  do  not  ext’ilt  The  ohl  Bet-  of  canbooand  fawns  oiul  deeplv-itnlenitMMiODfr 

tiers*  They  ■*&$#) ':ig  be  wlioliy  ppisit^ieroue  pnnrfe  of  the  gigantic  ihooae.  Oi\casro«ytTir Im ts 
of  the.  *ivg|cr>’  tftriungcni/  . they  will  nsfe*  re-  rows  were  plowed  m the  yielding  vb.^ 
peatedly  to  ttic  lure  and  fvllt?w  it  to  the  canoe  the  moo'se  'had  climbed  the  hanks  and  *hp[^L 
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Beaver  cuttings  and  signs  of  otter  were  fre- 
quent. Now  and  again  flocks  of  startled  wild- 
fowl fluttered  up  the  stream  and  presently  set- 
tled down  again  upon  the  surface,  waiting  until 
the  Indians  could  almost  strike  them  with  their 
poles.  Great  owls  sat  winking  on  naked  limbs, 
or  moved  sluggishly  from  tree  to  tree.  King- 
fishers screamed  at  the  splash  of  the  poles,  and 
at  times  a lordly  eagle  sailed  across  the  blue 
arch  that  spanned  the  defile.  Sometimes  a 
thunder-shower  came  up  so  suddenly  that  the 
voyagers  had  hardly  time  to  turn  over  their 
canoes  and  creep  to  shelter,  creating  a terrif- 
ic uproar  among  the  crags,  shedding  deluges 
of  water,  and  passing  away  as  quickly  as  it 
came.  One  place  they  tarried  at  whero  a 
perpendicular  cliff  of  naked  granite  descended 
into  a pool  as  black  and  inky  as  the  realms  of 
Cerberus.  The  Indians  said  there  was  no  bot- 
tom there — at  least  it  had  been  sounded  by  two 
canoe-loads  of  cedar  bark  without  success — and 
their  statement  was  confirmed,  as  far  as  it 
could  be,  by  sounding  in  vain  with  several  hun- 
dred yards  of  fish-line.  And  yet,  not  six  rods 
off,  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
sloped  gradually,  and  the  water  was  not  more 
than  three  feet  deep  until  it  suddenly  struck  the 
inky  line.  It  was  frightful  to  gaze  aloft  at  the 
threatening  cliff,  and  then  contemplate  the  un- 
known depths  of  the  pool  below. 

Thus  enjoying  and  enduring  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  forest  life,  the  adventurers  ap- 
proached the  embouchure  of  another  splendid 
stream,  known  on  some  old  maps  as  the  44  Quah- 
tah-wah-tam- kegewick.”  This  jaw -breaking 
name,  which  none  but  a drunken  Indian  could 
pronounce,  has  since  given  place  to  the  more 
hnmble  one  of  “ We-tom-kegewick,”  and  this 
the  lumbermen  have  still  further  contracted  to 
“Tom  Kegewick.”  As  such  it  is  universally 
known.  Two  miles  below  this  stream  they 
passed  a crumbling  house  which  once  belonged 
to  a misanthropic  Scotchman  named  Cheyne. 
Here,  sixty  miles  away  from  all  traces  of  civ- 
ilization, he  sought  complete  seclusion.  When 
another  man  (attracted  by  the  inimitable  sal- 
mon-fishing)  settled  down  beside  him  he  bought 
him  out,  and  thus  purchased  the  solitude  he 
valued,  although  he  never  made  use  of  his  ad- 
ditional acquired  possessions.  Three  years  ago 
hft  horse  came  home  one  day,  saddled  and  rider- 
less, and  was  so  found  by  some  passing  hunter ; 
but  old  Cheyne  has  never  since  been  seen,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  river 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  an  attempted 
experiment.  He  started  for  home  with  two 
full  whisky-jugs  at  his  waistband,  and,  while  en 
route,  foolishly  tried  to  make  an  empty  jug  bal- 
ance a full  one.  Since  then  another  character, 
named  La  Farge,  has  established  himself  just 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Restigouche  and  Tom 
Kegewick,  occupying  the  summers  in  fishing 
and  farming,  and  the  winters  in  hunting  and 
trapping.  Here  the  mountains,  instead  of 
closing  in  on  the  river  as  usual,  recede  and 
form  an  amphitheatre  around  a level  tract  of 
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meadow  land  that  is  most  refreshing  to  the 
senses  after  the  close  confinement  among  the 
mountains.  The  sight  of  cattle  and  sheep 
gladdens  the  heart,  waving  grass  charms  the 
eye,  wild  roses  bloom  in  rich  profusion,  and  a 
garden  of  vegetables  recalls  reminiscences  of 
home.  While  contemplating  the  novel  scene 
a tame  moose  stalks  up  and  thrusts  his  huge, 
flexible  nose  into  the  Captain's  hand.  The 
sight  of  the  forest  monarch  reminds  the  trav- 
elers that  they  are  still  in  the  wilderness.  La 
Farge  tells  them  that  he  can  take  his  rifle  and 
bring  them  in  a moose  in  half  an  hour.  Cari- 
boo often  come  into  his  fields  to  .graze,  but  he 
never  molests  them  so  long  as  moose  can  be 
had.  In  winter  there  is  no  lack  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  the  profits  of  his  trapping  are 
sometimes  large.  From  this  mighty  hunter 
Penman  learned  the  important  fact  that  “a 
lucky  poor  trap  will  catch  better  than  a good 
trap  set  in  the  best  places."  La  Farge  has  a wife 
and  infant.  Penman  asked  Mrs.  La  Farge  if 
she  enjoyed  much  society  in  those  parts,  and 
she  answered  that  she  “got  along  tolerable, 
but  she  didn't  , see  much  of  the  neighbors." 
There  was  not  a woman  within  forty  miles  1 
The  Tom  Kegewick  was  the  Captain’s  ultima 
thule.  Penman’s  course  lay  up  the  Restigouche 
to  the  River  St.John;  therefore  the  two;  part- 
ed company  here.  One  canoe  poled  briskly  up 
stream  to  the  right,  another  pegged  away  to 
the  left,  and  a thick  mist  presently  6hut  them 
from  each  other’s  sight.  The  Tom  Kegewick 
is  broader  than  the  main  river,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  mountain  chain.  It  receives  at 
intervals  many  clear,  cold  streams,  broken  by 
falls  and  ledges  of  rock.  The  salmon  are  here 
more  numerous  and  larger  than  below;  they 
make  it  their  favorite  haunt.  Not  one  is  found 
in  the  Restigouche  above  its  junction  with  that 
stream.  The  Captain  had  capital  success,  and 
took  forty-five.  As  for  Penman,  he  contented 
himself  with  trout;  but  even  these  were  not 
found  in  any  considerable  size  or  number  above 
44  Boston  Brook, ” twelve  miles  above.  The  rea- 
son is  plain.  The  hills  and  mountains  that  have 
inclosed  the  stream  hitherto  recede  and  melt 
away,  until  at  length  the  country  becomes  low 
and  swampy,  and  the  scenery  monotonous  in 
the  extreme.  Had  Penman  known  what  he 
afterward  learned  by  experience  he  would  not 
have  made  a trip  which  is  seldom  ventured  even 
by  the  hardy  backwoodsmen.  But 44  Excelsior ! ” 
was  his  motto,  and  he  had  neither  maid  nor  old 
man  to  dissuade  him;  and  so  he  progressed. 
The  mist  turned  to  rain  toward  noon,  and  kept 
up  a comfortless  drizzle  all  day.  The  Indians 
cut  great  sheets  of  birch  bark,  which  he  threw 
over  himself  and  thus  kept  dry,  until  an  admo- 
nition beneath  him  suggested  that  the  canoe 
needed  bailing.  Then  it  began  to  grow  wetter, 
and  Penman  “ wanted  to  go  home.  ’’  As  he 
could  not  do  that  he  tried  the  next  best  thing, 
and  went  into  camp.  The  spot  selected  was  a 
grassy  shore  under  a very  wet  canopy  of  trees. 
It  was  the  best  that  could  be  found — better  than 
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this  mrvi(%  aiu, 

,4t  woods.  i*e.nmtm  him- 

self  on  a sheet  of  lurch  bark,  with  life  portables 
beside  biro,  ami  to  IiKliatt*  turned  to  Sarnie 
(wet  him  to  a shelter,  Then  Larry  cut  log* 
fix  or  eight  to t loiii?.  nnd  laid  them  >ide  by 
side  upon  the  bench,  with  hUIer*  underneath  to 
make  a draft : next  iu*  pfljled  off  the  outer  bark 
nf  a birch-tree,  and  cut  plenty  of  small,  efeor'fc 
sticks  by- splitting  a stmmled  log,  and  thus  ob- 
tained dr/ fuel  flitl  kindlings ; tjttgo  lie  thto 
Berjm  the  log*,  amt  in  on  Mkurcdibiy  short  rima 
had  a rotting  tire,  Then  hetohod  the  ji«d- 
dle*  to  ijhfl  gunwale  i»f  fhe  eanoe  in  prop  it  on 
its  #id*\  iWpj  p!v-‘>f  tbit  jpni  ob- 

liquely, bo  that  they  projected  over  the.  ranue 
toward  to  camp-fire  in  front.  Me/rowldh* 
Peter  hail  bftitfi  indnstriotoy  peeling  great 
-of  and  *pnuv  bark  and  gathering 
houghs.  The  bark -waj?  spread  over  the  pile*, 
and  so  laid  as  to  be  entirely  water-tight,  and 
the  softest  boughs  were  selected,  dried  by  the 
tire,  and  judiciously  laid  upon  the.  ground  for  n 
bed.  This  done,  a dry  and  comfortable  shel- 
ter was  formed  in  a jiffy.  Then  the  kettle  was 
boiled,  and  the  trout,  salmon,  and  pork  cooked, 
in  spite  of  the  rain -drops  that  fell  hissing  into 
the  frying-pan.  The  supper  was  not  prepared 
in  the  neatest  mtfuner ; neither  were  the  tin 
platters  to  most  inviting,  for  they  were  still 
greasy  with  the  dtfbris  of  the  last  meal;  but 
Peter  kindly  scoured  them  out  with  his  red 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  he  took  from  the 
top  of  his  old  felt-hat ; and  the  supper  was  de- 
voured with  timt  voracity  and  indifference  to 
dirt  which  only  a jaunt  in  the  woods  can  pro- 
voke. Never  was  pipe  more  fully  enjoyed,  or 
a noggin  of  brandy  drank  with  greater  relish, 
than  after  that  meal. 

It  rained  alt  night — not  after  the  fashion  of 
summer  showers  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
but  in  miniature  Niagaras,  that  raised  the  river 
to  such  a height  that  it  had  nearly  flooded  the 
camp-fire  in  the  morning.  Breakfast  w as  hast- 
ily swallowed,  and  then  followed  a day  of  dto 
tressing  hardship.  The  party  would  have  staid 


hi  c&tkp  had  not  the 
rsfn  hold  up  und  en- 
couraged them  to  pro 
rved  on  their  journey ; 
but  the)  had  accom- 
plished only  a couple 
of  mito  when  it  came 
down  again  Penman 
decided  to  go  on  not- 
vrithstanding,  and  the 
result  wm  that  he,  as 
wed)  us  the  Indians,  was 
speedily  wet  to  the  skin, 
like  wto  was  even'  thing 
■in  the  vmm,  At  noon 
Larry  mm*  m need  that 
they  had  reached  the 
WrtBgan.  This  Wna* 
gnu yrar,  an  insignificant 
tributary  of  to  Jfe- 
tigomdi^  which  ij&fcy 
were  to  traverse  before  reaching  t> 
over  which  they  must  u carry”  to  a 
tying  into  t he  St.  John.  Penman, however, 
im  iudtotion  of  a stream,  >ind  tin  the  Indians 
were  nub  cui  lie  asked  no  qne*<itoifc.  Present- 
ly they  landed,  arid  Lorry*  led  the  wav  into  the 
wood  v There  wusr  a sort  of  trail  leading  up 
from  the  river,  which  Penman  supposed  was  a 
moose-path  ; but  Avhiit  was  his  surprise  to  dis- 
cover the  trunk*  of  all  the  trees  in  the  vicinity 
covered  with  niunto  and  initials  cut  into  them 
with  knives— vam*  quite  t>e*h  and  others  lour- 
ing. ativbifil  duffe  und  nearly  overgrown  with 
ttcwly-flcnhed  hark  Larry  told  him  that  these 
ww  the  vnitiuls  of  aR  who  had  crossed  the 
porrr.ge,  and  it  wa*  the  en*iom  for  every  one 
to  Tiuto  Tto  mark.  Then  sapping  aside,  he 
photo  to  h ri}i».>Tc  po*t  at  to  head  of 

a sc o t'w) v - j>v>r\  ifdo  mound,  -and  -aid,  1 *■  Here 
roan  get  somebody  makrnn  umrk  for  him.'1 
Penman  looked  as  directed,  and  read  with  gome 
emotion  this  inscription : 

Bax™, 

Difd  1*43.  Agvd  4.1  yea rs.M 
The  lettering  was  neatly  can  ed  upon  the  wood. 
Lurry4  told  the  history  of  tlmt  grave.  A party 
of  lumbermen  hud  come  thus  far  through  the 
forest  on  their  way  to  the  portage.  One  of 
their  number  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  They 
had  cared  for  him  many  days,  and  toiled  fifth- 
fully  to  carry  him  out  to  the  settlements ; but 
it  wae  useless  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Waagan  with  such  a charge,  so  they  quietly 
strangled  him  and  left  him  here  to  pass  the 
river  of  death  alone.  They  justified  their  con- 
duct, to  themselves  if  not  to  the  world,  by  as- 
serting that  to  man  would  have  died  any  way. 
and  that  it  was  better  both  for  him  and  them. 

Penman  shuddered.  To  him  the  pillar  that 
stood  there  in  the  forest  solitude  seemed  like  a 
finger-post  pointing  toward  the  Waagan  as  the 
wny  to  death.  He  could  not  but  feej  the  help- 
lessness of  his  situation  as  he  stood  alone  with 
two  half-civilized  red-men  whose  grandfathers 
were  savage*,  and  wondered  at  his  temerity  in 
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>r»uJd  by?ye  ffcqne^rJyfttO|>jf^Q  fot  rest  Bat  the 
- Xndiii^^raiU^d  oOjomplHuit,  )nti  kept 

on  «n»ve4t>«tliy  rtitd  wj>J^apparent  inditfVrertr^; 
Iri  Ibis  vthv  two  inteminahie  miles  were  passed, 

: iW3d  licy  emai g*d  iWto  flight 

to  fjtrrv.  Jir'ina.  Nqt  a word  wa*  spoken  unlit 
the  whole  iterefttnl»Ie  jotmtey  Wa*  accomplished. 

It  rushed  uir  the  way  ; hut  now  |he  clattd* 
broke  ami  the  ami.  came  joyously  out  lot 
beams  fell  like  a gleam  in  u prison  v$ijh  The 
Iriiltoas  a(  onye  prepared  tn  ntnfce  the 
‘which  was  three  ifdto.  'tlie  vmioo  vw  carried 
to  land.  All  uTtueCcK?^  aniclas  were  nid&l 
ami  eUVtnaUy  secured  from  War*  Pin 1 ether 
The  cMhit?^  waJ?  jvpmiwl  out  in 
the  sun  k*  dry,  4nd  t}iep  llie  Indians  shouldered 
ivuhdes,  (^itclt  &*  the/ 

wrmj.  hor  tlw  are,  ^urrted  them 

hidP  w»I-  • Then  they  fetnmed  fa r the 
hjennwidk  had  $£04  behind  r«o  k-e^p 


Allthwrnnr^ 

whep  they  enlmtf  up  with  ife  £i$f:gpo*ie  Pen- 
f£  wafab ; ng&irt  and  the  India  as  car- 

ried ou  (o  the  end  6f  rise  portage.  ihC  tHirtog^ 
j path  wa*  not  rotui.  |t  \va* 

hotter  than  the  'Wimgnu,  but  by  no  jpeum 
>;good.  Thir  mm  feiTuydc  it  n regular  Mvjimp 
; in  low  places.  Qit  high  ground  it  \vm  better. 

: Penman  did  not  fll tii  ■ ht^piitg!  guard . The 
0 , . . }*>  ,. i..  j hiack-flieB  cant^  hpt  ihfplt  force  after  the.  rain. 

Penmau  sat  ou  tijjfe  goods  for  n vr bile*  fighting 
$lafc  amfy  they  could  put  them  with  sprit eo  lamglt*,  imttf  n bear  poked 
sVo  hot  even  n murk  of  Ins  bk  nose  out  of  a thicket  «*nd  snaffed,  Then 
mauneTof  his  d^atit  ? Then  he  shied  a st^lc  nt  him^snd.  coriclnded  it  would 
hurt’  the  hcrnest  face*  of  Ms  he  safer  and  more  ^mfvctnhle  to  patrol  his 
} stilt  nothing.  hut  good-will  brat*  which,  he  did.  •Alter  a time  the  Indians 
an  instant  he  was  T^assum!  retnroed,  and  the  portage  was  wholly  aecom- 
tafcft  the  fUStygZ  of  the  Waa-  plished  in  four  bourn,  Then  foil  wed  another 
'.  y. period  of  misery*  A second  l&lynirith  had  t* 
o'ffk  hk  comfortless  seat  to  he  threaded  rimilitr  to  the  Wahgjirt,  Jt  it 
e*uioc,  and  they  pushed  <R-  called  the  W&agajista  ■(?.'  S$' m sm  Indian 
iraT\  I£c  saw  a fringe  of  diariiriitire,  meaning  •**  Blile*;*)  It  was  wt  w 
ng  the  hank,  but  nothing  difficult,  being  only,  a mile  long,  down  t*» 
tw  Indication  of  any  stream,  stream,  and  the  alders  not  so  deafeO , OcvwO.m, 
b pushed  straight  into  the  the  hot  sun  had  dried  off  the  leaves.  When 
«r-hi«^n  brunches  poured  this  was  passed  they  paddled  a oiile  dowxf  the 
the  -Cano^,  arid  thar  was  the  Grand  River,;  and  t>rn}?e<l  »t  stindOw^  tHtr- 
eoniitry  vrm ' j*i?rfet*tly  taking  of  such  supper  as  their;  -qow'  • ' 

; not  0 ^gn  of  n ftjLII  wn&  larder  afforded, 

Dj^iti^niile  jniigte  on  eirtfer  The  trip  down  the  Grand  Rivet  waa 
ly  »“*.;vdo])cd  and  them  fnl.  In  two  hoitra  fourteen  md(w  mra  run, 
e fniii  couttifued  ft>  fall  hi  add  then  the  canoes  wore  beiidted  t/ndar  a 
rcum  trmietl  ^very  rhjnuce^  bridge  where  the  Royal  Mail  Flouts 


• ..II. , PV  ...  .f.  ^jpppi.,. , ^ . . ^cniasc^ 
Tonman  ouee  more  w\thi®  the  limits  of 

cirilwhfcioh.  He  was  In  the  heart  of  the  Afada- 
wash  a settle  meat,  whose  lithabitant:#  are.  French 
and  de&eeadahts  of  the  primitive  Amlians. 
He  baile  good-by  regretfully  to  his  faithfid 
gafdes,  filled  their  empty  butties,  and  wished 
them  Gochspeed  home,  promising  to  tneM  them 
the  tV/llowing  s\2irnjuer.  Then  he  paid  a french- 
man ten  shillings  for  & wagou-ride  of  fifteen 
miles  to  the  Grand  Fulls,  and  titftncp  took 
stage  and  Steam  hoar  to  St  John.  And  thus 
ends  his  deCorii  of  a summer  voyage  up  ih* 
R&stigouchv. 
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THE  NEW  TIMOTHY. 

$art  JTfrst. 

i. 

“ k ND  this  is  Old  Man  Meggar’s,  I do  hope!” 

It  is  Mr.  Wall  who  says  it.  Somewhat 
impatiently,  too,  for  Mr.  Wall  is  not  twenty-four 
as  yet,  and  has  not,  so  far,  had  more  than  a blow 
or  two  of  the  discipline  of  suffering. 

“ So  do  I,  most  sincerely.” 

It  is  Mike,  Mr.  Wall’s  horse,  who  at  least 
means  this ; for  Mike  is  the  most  intelligent  of 
animals — a bright  bay  in  more  senses  of  the 
word  than  one.  There  was  a mutual  under- 
standing the  most  perfect  between  him  and  his 
master.  With  this  exception : that  his  master 
should  ride  him,  especially  if  he  rode  him  at 
full  speed,  Mike  could  understand;  but  that 
said  rider  should  seat  himself  in  that  wheeled 
trough  he  called  his  buggy,  to  be  dragged  along 
by  him,  this  was  at  once  the  mystery  and  mis- 
ery of  Mike’s  existence,  often  pausing  between 
pulls  at  the  fodder,  after  he  had  finished  his 
com,  to  consider  it. 

This  morning  Mike  had  thanked  all  the  gods 
of  his  mythology  that  the  rattling  bother  his 
soul  abhorred  was  not  lumbering  at  his  heels. 
Little  satisfaction,  however,  does  Mike  get  from 
this  at  last.  If  Mr.  Wall  had  only  taken  the 
cabin  of  brown  Bob  Long  in  his  way,  horse  and 
rider  would  have  saved  a whole  morning  of 
blundering  through  the  woods  in  search  of  Old 
Man  Meggar,  painfully  entangling  themselves 
in  whole  skeins,  so  to  speak,  of  dim  forest 
threads,  crossing  and  winding  back  upon  and 
knotting  themselves  up  in  hopeless  confusion. 
Mike  begins  at  last  to  have  painful  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  sobriety,  sanity  oven,  of  his  rider. 
So  turned  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  is  he,  so  con- 
tinually being  whirled  about  in  the  perpetual 
circling  of  the  paths  supposed  to  lie  under  the 
dead  leaves,  that  he  can  hardly  distinguish  in 
the  end  his  stupid  tail  from  his  sagacious  nose ; 
is  getting  to  fear  he  will  lose  even  his  own  strong 
senses.  As  to  his  bewildered  master,  like  eveiyr 
one  of  us  when  in  the  wrong,  he  rides  on,  per- 
fectly sure  he  is  right ; perfectly  sure  until  his 
path  suddenly  coils  up  upon  itself  and  expires 
beneath  Mike’s  hoofs  at  a charcoal  pit  or  a heap 
of  rails  mauled  and  left  years  ago.  And  at  last, 
when  he  rides  along,  perfectly  satisfied  that  he 
is  going  wrong,  he  suddenly  comes  upon  Old 
Man  Meggar’s,  hidden  away  among  the  under- 
growth, as  vermin  should  always  be  and  some- 
times are ! 

Mr.  Wall  never  saw  the  place  before,  yet  he 
knows  it  at  a glance ! A long,  low,  rickety,  dirty 
cabin  it  is,  with  a tottering  chimney  of  sticks 
and  mud  at  each  end.  According  to  the  archi- 
tecture invariable  in  that  Western  region  famil- 
iarly known  as  “ Egypt,”  there  is  a passage-way 
through  the  middle,  and  along  the  whole  front 
is  a low  shed,  supported  upon  unbarked  black- 
jack poles.  The  earth  beneath  as  clean  as  the 
poultry  roosting  every  night  under  the  shed 
above  upon  the  rafters  will  permit.  The  sur- 


rounding outhouses  are  of  the  same  style,  only 
several  degrees  lower.  As  Mr.  Wall  rides 
slowly  up,  his  heart  sinking  as  he  does  so,  he 
observes  what  an  amazing  number  of  gourds 
are  hanging  about  the  rail  fence,  the  offspring 
of  riotous  vines,  running  up  and  over  and  along 
upon  the  miserable  fence  with  a recklessness 
characteristic  of  the  whole  place.  Dozens  of 
gourds  hang  also  suspended  from  the  tops  of 
long  and  leaning  poles,  each  gourd  the  home 
of  a family  of  martins,  every  member  of  which 
is  perpetually  darting  into  its  abode  to  dart  im- 
mediately out  again,  as  from  household  strife 
therein  which  it  was  impossible  to  stand.  The 
road  before  the  cabins  has  evidently  been  for 
years  the  gathering-place  of  cattle.  Among 
the  mire  lies  an  old  wagon,  and  parts  of  an- 
other cumber  the  rotting  logs  placed  on  end, 
one  higher  than  the  other,  at  the  fence  by 
which  the  yard  is  entered.  Half  a dozen  old 
saddles  stride  the  fence,  left  therfe  since  being 
taken  off  the  horses  from  sheer  laziness,  and 
which  will  not  be  taken  into  the  house  by  their 
owners  until  the  last  possible  moment  before 
night. 

More  closely  than  this  Mr.  Wall  has  no  time 
to  observe  for  the  awful  din  of  the  dogs  around 
him.  His  first  distant  approach  to  the  place 
has  been  sentineled  by  a vicious  beast  on  three 
legs,  and  his  quick,  spiteful  bark  is  speedily 
caught  up  by  a dozen  or  so  of  dogs  of  all 
shapes,  colors,  sizes,  rousing  from  under  the 
cabins  and  in  all  corners  of  the  yard,  and  pour- 
ing over  and  through  the  fence  with  a welcome 
in  keeping  with  the  place.  Fiery-eyed,  lean  to 
a degree  apparently  inconsistent  with  exist- 
ence; scarce  a whole  tail,  ear,  or  eye  among 
them ; evidently  used  to  incessant  cursing  and 
kicking,  scalding  water  and  cow-hides — a dis- 
solute gang  of  canine  banditti,  in  strict  con- 
formity with  their  masters.  Even  amidst  their 
din  Mr.  Wall  can  not  but  notice  the  Agamem- 
non of  the  host,  a large  dog  torn  and  maimed, 
the  only  silent  one  there,  who  stands  with 
his  grizzled  head  through  a hole  in  the  fence, 
evidently  weighing  in  his  mind  the  character 
and  purpose  of  the  new-comer  as  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a judge.  Thunder  was  his  name,  if 
Mr.  Wall  only  knew  it.  Twice  the  rider  reins 
up  with  thought  of  turning  back.  But  night  is 
coming  on ; he  will  be  hopelessly  lost  in  the 
forest ! and  so  he  rides  slowly  up,  circled  in  by 
the  increasing  profanity  of  the  dogs,  as  a fresh 
recruit  bounds  every  moment  over  the  fence  to 
their  aid. 

The  rider  sees,  drawing  nearer,  that  there  is 
quite  a group  of  men  lounging  in  the  passage 
of  the  cabins  and  under  the  front  shed.  A 
rough-looking  set  they  are;  and,  to  his  dis- 
may, he  observes  quite  a group  of  them  around 
a whisky-barrel  standing  on  end,  playing  cards 
upon  its  red  bead,  with  oaths  and  exclama- 
tions. The  screams  of  a tortured  fiddle  come 
from  within  the  house.  In  fact,  there  is  a mi- 
asma of  wickedness,  and  whisky,  and  wretch- 
edness upon  the  whole  den.  But  there  is  no- 
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thing  else  to  do  but  to  get  off  his  horse,  defy- 
ing the  core  yelling  and  snapping  around  him. 
It  would  have  been  bad  enough  had  he  come 
under  the  protection  of  brown  Bob  Long.  Mr. 
Wall  never  felt  so  hopelessly  alone  in  his  life. 
Fresh  from  a Theological  Institution,  in  which 
he  had  been,  during  these  last  four  years  or  so, 
systematically  unfitted  for  intercourse  with  the 
men  and  women  of  ordinary  life,  he  would  as 
lief  have  undertaken  a camp  of  Comanches ! 

But  two  or  three  of  the  men  least  occupied 
are  looking  at  him  at  last.  They  arise  and 
come  out  together  in  their  dirty  shirt-sleeves, 
pipe  in  mouth.  They  reach  the  fence,  and 
lean  upon  it  on  their  folded  arms — rough,  red- 
headed, blowzy,  bearded,  large-nosed  men  they 
are.  It  is  not  Mr.  Wall  they  are  interested  in 
at  all ; it  is  his  horse.  A man  they  can  see 
any  time,  and  attach  very  little  value  to  when 
seen.  A fine- horse  is  quite  another  thing.  So 
far  as  the  rider  can  see  they  have  not  as  yet 
observed  that  he  has  accompanied  the  horse. 
At  last  one  of  them  remarks : 

“Pretty  fair !” 

“ See  them  shoulders,  Jake  !”  says  another. 

“And  the  puttin’  together  of  them  hind- 
legs, Bill !”  adds  a third. 

The  first  gentleman  becomes  more  interested 
as  he  gazes  upon  Mike.  Then  and  afterward 
Mr.  Wall  observes  that  this  one  of  the  house- 
hold bears  to  the  rest  the  same  relation  of  rule 
that  Thunder  does  among  the  dogs — for  this  is 
Doc  Meggar.  There  is  rude  weight,  positive 
dignity,  about  this  man  as  he  gets  over  the 
fence  for  a closer  examination  of  the  horse,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  two. 

“Very  fair,  indeed!”  remarks  this  slow- 
spoken  personage  at  last,  after  walking  delib- 
erately around  Mike,  pipe  in  hand,  kicking  the 
swarming  dogs  out  of  his  way. 

“ Ever  seed  cleaner  chest  than  that,  Doc  ?” 
/ inquires  the  one  standing  immediately  in  front 
of  the  admired  horse. 

44  ’Tain’t  every  day  yon  can  skeer  up  a crit- 
ter with  such  action,  Doc,”  the  third  puts  it  to 
the  leader  of  them. 

By  this  time  Doc  Meggar  has  placed  the 
stem  of  his  cob  pipe  firmly  between  his  teeth, 
while  he  takes  a pull  at  Mike’s  tail.  Jake  is  at 
the  same  instant  testing  the  animal’s  eyes  by 
44  making  a shy”  at  them  with  his  ragged  red 
handkerchief,  and  Mike  would  have  been  in- 
deed stone-blind  not  to  have  started  from  an 
article  of  the  filth  and  odor  of  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. Bill  Meggar  contents  himself  by  meas- 
uring Mike  with  his  hand  and  examining  his 
teeth,  both  of  which  the  horse  earnestly  re- 
sents. 

“How  much  that  critter  cost  you?”  asks 
Doc  Meggar  at  last  of  the  owner ; and  it  is  the 
first  recognition  by  any  one  of  them  there  of 
his  existence. 

44  He  was  given  to  me  by  my  uncle,’*  replies 
that  gentleman. 

4 4 Ketch  my  daddy,  let  alone  uncle,  givin’ 
me  sech  an  anemil,”  remarks  Jake,  with  severe 


sarcasm,  implying  strong  doubt  of  the  state- 
ment. 

44  But  what  will  you  take,  now  ? Not  a serv- 
iceable hoss,  mind ; too  flimsy  across  the  Tins. 

On’y  a sort  of  fancy  anemil ; ain’t  a paint  hoss 
nuther,  say  ?”  asks  Bill,  resuming  his  pipe. 

44  Thank  you.  I don’t  want  to  sell,”  is  the 
reply. 

44  Of  course  not  l What  you  want  to  do  is  to  • 
swap.  I seed  that  in  your  eyes  the  minit  you 
rode  up.  That’s  what  you  come  for ! Just 
you  hold  on  a bit !” 

And  Jake  disappears  for  five  minutes,  to  re- 
turn from  the  back  premises  with  a sorrel  horse 
• only  less  in  size  than  a bam,  rather  the  frame 
of  a bam,  for  every  bone  is  distinctly  visible. 

Mr.  Meggar  leads  his  steed  close  beside  the 
other,  and  is  scornful  of  Mike  at  the  contrast. 

A long  discourse  upon  the  superiority  of  the 
yellow  bam  in  question  follows.  On  the  part 
of  the  visitor  there  is  outward  pleasantness  of 
manner  and  words,  but  inward  sickness  of  soul, 
the  experience  is  so  new. 

The  rest  of  the  men  scent  an  attempted  swap 
from  the  outset.  There  are  Old  Man  Meggar 
himself  and  two  friends  with  whom  he  has  been 
gambling  upon  the  barrel,  who  remind  Mr.  Wall 
of  dirty  and  defaced  cents,  and  who  circulate 
there  as  Zed  and  Toad.  Not  even  the  greasy 
cards  can  stand  against  the  attractions  of  a 
swap  of  horses,  and  these  join  the  group.  No 
one  has  the  least  concern  as  to  who  the  visitor 
is.  The  entire  interest  is  centred  in  Mike, 
and  Mr.  Wall  has  a new  insight  into  Swift’s 
tale  of  the  Yahoos  and  their  four-footed  mas- 
ters. Though,  at  last,  Mr.  Wall  afterward 
says  to  himself,  the  greatest  Yahoo  that  ever 
lived  on  earth  was  just  the  Dean  himself! 

But  this  venerable  head  of  the  household, 

Old  Man  Meggar!  A miserable,  little,  shriv- 
eled up,  old  sinner ; his  scanty  wisps  of  white 
hair  in  strings  about  a weazen  face;  a pair  of 
small  eyes,  red  and  watery  from  some  sixty 
years  of  steady  intoxication.  To  his  toothless 
mouth  swearing  seems  the  only  language  left, 
flowing  uninterruptedly  with  a rivulet  of  tobac- 
co-juice which  trickles  down  his  ragged  white 
beard  from  either  filthy  comer  thereof.  To 
him,  as  to  his  host,  Mr.  Wall  now  makes  his 
appeal. 

44  This  is  old  Mr.  Meggar,  I believe  ?”  he  says, 
with  an  inclination  toward  that  old  reprobate. 

44 1 started  on  a little  visit  to  you,  got  lost  in 
the  woods,  have  had  no  dinner,  am  as  hungry 
as  you  please.  If  it  is  convenient,  Sir,  I would 
like  a little  something  to  eat.  As  to  our  horses, 
gentlemen,  they  can  wait  1” 

Acting,  every  bit  of  it.  He  is  sorry  he  came, 
but  he  is  in  for  it  now,  as  into  battle.  All  the 
sour  Mr.  Merkes  in  him  rises  in  revolt.  But 
he  casts  out  the  Mr.  Merkes  in  him  as  he  would 
a devil.  44  Simple,  Christian  manliness,  xhy 
boy!”  he  whispers  to  himself,  cowardly  enough 
to  glance  eagerly  as  he  does  so  up  the  road. 

Oh  if  Bob  Long  would  only  come ! The  visitor 
has  appealed  to  that  one  of  the  virtues  which  is 
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about  the  only  one  left  to  that  household — hos- 
pitality. In  such  a frank  and  cordial  way  too ! 

“ Certainly,  Sir,  certainly !”  said  the  old  man, 
and  he  climbed  feebly  over  the  fence,  follow- 
ed by  his  guest,  the  rest  remaining  about  the 
horses.  “What  could  I hev  been  thinking  of? 
I oughter  hev — ” And  here  a dirty  negro  wo- 
man emerged  from  a side-hovel  in  answer  to 
his  curses.  “ Where’s  ole  woman  ? you  cullud 
cuss!” 

“Same  place,  Massa!  sa-a-ame  place! 
Down’t  end  ob  garding!  'Hind  de  butter- 
beans  !” 

“ A-prayin’  away ! ” said  the  master,  with  un- 
speakable disgust.  “ You  jest  run  down  there, 
quicker’n  a flash.  Tell  her  there’s  a man  here 
at  the  house  wants  his  dinner.  You  clip  it. 
Take  seat,  Sir.  Ev’ry  afternoon,  year  ’round, 
same  way ! Hev  a pipe,  Sir  ? A-prayin’,  rain 
or  shine,  ’hind  them  butter-beans! — Bill”  (at 
the  top  of  his  voice  to  the  men  at  the  fence), 
“ hev  you  an*  Jake  left  enny  o’  that  whisky  ? 
Not  a tingle  drop  ?”  (In  a lowered  growl)*— 
“ Of  course  not.  You’ll  hev  to  wait  a little, 
Sir.  Boy’s  gone  to  cross-roads  for  more,  and 
111  lamm  him  when  he  gets  here ! A-prayin* ! 
Ez  if  Almighty  ever  comes  in  rifle-shot  o’  the 
place!”  and  the  oaths  and  tobacco-juice  and 
hospitable  attentions  to  his  guest  flowed  on, 
mingled  with  unspeakable  contempt  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  erring  wife.  “And  what  might 
your  name  be,  stranger  ?”  he  asks  at  last. 

“ Charles  Wall,”  replies  the  visitor,  suddenly 
and  stoutly,  but  with  a terror  down  his  very 
spine.  He  need  not  have  feared.  Old  Man 
Meggar  knows  nothing  of  him  or  of  any  other 
of  his  class ! 

“ And  your  name  is  Meggar,”  he  continued, 
in  the  same  breath.  “Meggar,  Meggar;  I 
don’t  remember  ever  meeting  with  any  of  that 
name  before.” 

A few  of  the  men  have  torn  themselves  from 
the  horse,  and  are  lounging  about  the  speak- 
er. His  remark  brings  out  from  all  an  instant, 
unanimous,  uproarious  shout  of  laughter. 

“ Why,  what  is  the  joke  ?”  Mr.  Wall  inquires, 
as  soon  as  he  can  be  heard.  His  simplicity  in 
asking  such  a question  provokes  another  and 
heartier  peak 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  his  host,  wiping  with 
his  yellow  sleeve  his  watery  eyes,  and  leering 
upon  his  guest  like  a decrepit  satyr  — “you 
see,  I’m  the  child  of  misfortin’.  I didn’t  hap- 
pen to  hev  any  father,  ’cept  my  mother.  Her 
name  was  Meg — Meg  something  or  other;  I 
don’t  rightly  mind  what ; don’t  matter.  I s’pose 
people  that  knew  my  mother,  seem’  me  a little 
shaver  toddlin’  about,  ’d  say,  ‘ Hello,  little  Meg- 
gar I ’ and  it  come  that  way.  Can’t  say  who  be- 
gun it.  Anyhow,  Meggar’s  my  name.  No, 
you  never  heern  tell  of  the  name  before,  I sup- 
pose/” 

And  he  led  off  again  in  a peal  of  that  par- 
ticularly filthy  kind  of  laughter  which  indicates 
the  natnre  of  the  joke  starting  it.  Only  hear 
that  peculiar  species  of  merriment — from  with- 


in a dram-shop  as  you  pass  the  door,  for  in- 
stance— and  you  can  be  positively  certain  of 
the  kind  of  jest  it  follows. 

As  the  conversation  proceeded,  foul  with  pro- 
fanity and  filthy  allusion,  two  thoughts  strug- 
gled together  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor.  The 
first  and  most  natural  was,  “ These  people  are 
fiends  in  the  flesh,  hopelessly  lost  already.  I 
was  a fool  for  coming  on  such  an  errand.  Only 
let  me  get  away  once — that  is  all  I ask!” 
Against  this  there  rose  up  another  thought: 
“These  people  are  kept  in  this  world  still  by 
the  One  that  made  them.  If  He  can  endure 
them  I certainly  ought.  4 Mighty  to  save!' 
Yes,  even  such  as  these.  Who  knows  but  even 
by  me  ? Anyhow,  here  He  has  led  me — here 
I intend  to  do  all  I can !” 

But  a strong  effort  it  required  for  Mr.  Wall, 
fresh  from  the  Institution  alluded  to,  to  be  fully 
at  home  with  any  new  acquaintance,  least  of 
all  such  as  these.  44  Yes,  down  with  the  Mr. 
Merkes!”  he  whispered  to  himself.  “Admi- 
rable practice ! ” and  threw  himself  into  Health, 
the  Weather,  the  Crops.  Then  the  floating  News 
of  the  Day.  Then  his  horse,  his  ad mirable  qual- 
ities, how  he  had  made  that  one  desperate  at- 
tempt to  escape  for  his  life  from  the  buggy. 

He  must  have  caught  the  infection  of  talk 
from  Mrs.  General  Likens,  with  whom  he  board- 
ed. As  he  warmed  to  his  work,  careful  too  not 
to  overdo  it,  he  brought  about,  at  last,  peals  of 
laughter  at  some  joke  ventured.  He  was  aim- 
ing to  please,  and  who  can  say  what  Divine 
Power  was  not  aiding  him?  Before  governors, 
kings,  councils,  synagogues — before  bullies  and 
blackguards  for  that  matter — before  whomso- 
ever God  places  a man — “ Take  no  thought  how 
or  what  thing  ye  shall  answer,  or  what  ye  shall 
say,  for — ” Ah  yes  I at  least  he  succeeds. 

“Tell  you  what,  boys,  that  chap’s  horse  is 
tome;  an’  he  ain’t  far  behind  his  animal  him- 
self,” is  the  strong  remark  of  Jake  when  their 
guest  is  summoned  from  them. 

By  this  time  all  gathered  around  him  into 
the  house  to  dinner. 

“ You  jest  go  in  an’  sit  up  an’  make  yourself 
at  home,  Mister.  We  all  hed  hed  our  dinner 
’fore  you  come,”  is  the  invitation  of  Old  Man 
Meggar. 

And  so,  entering  the  low  doorway  into  a 
dark  room,  the  guest  seats  himself  at  a table 
spread  there.  After  a bow  to  a motherly  old 
lady  at  the  other  end,  he  drops  his  head  for  a 
moment  upon  his  hand,  from  long  habit.  When 
he  looks  up  again  the  old  lady  is  gazing  upon 
him  in  a state  of  astonishment.  As  Mr.  Walls 
eyes  get  used  to  the  darkness,  he  observes  that 
she  is  a comelier  person  by  far  than  he  would 
have  hoped  to  have  seen  in  such  a home.  The 
white  hair  smoothed  back  under  the  simple  cap 
of  white  muslin ; such  patience  and  peace  in  her 
sorrowful  face  as  more  than  makes  up  to  him 
for  the  % absence  of  brown  Bob  Long — an  un- 
hoped-for ally ! As  her  guest  receives  the  blue- 
ware  cup  of  strong  coffee  from  her  hands  he 
says  to  himself,  “ Yes,  there  is  an  inherent  re- 
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finement  in  the  sex  which  no  degradation  can 
utterly  destroy.”  And  he  is  utterly  mistaken. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

“And  what  might  your  name  be?”  asks  the 
old  lady  over  the  tops  of  her  spectacles,  after 
seeing  that  he  has  helped  himself  to  butter  and 
hot  corn-pone.  The  pork  and  greens  he  has 
had  the  sense  to  take,  at  least,  on  his  plate. 
With  no  intention  save  of  politeness,  for  a lead- 
ing feature  of  the  Institution  from  which  he 
comes  is  systematically  to  weaken  also  the  di- 
gestive functions.  We  all  do  homage  to  Brain 
and  Heart  there ; but  how  heartily  we  despise 
and  maltreat  the  base  helot  Stomach  1 Only 
a necessary  nuisance,  that ! 

“ Wall,  Madam,  Charles  Wall,”  is  the  reply 
to  her  question,  which  is  asked  only  to  make 
the  visitor  feel  more  at  home. 

“ Wall  ? Did  you  say  Wall  ?”  ‘she  asks,  ea- 
gerly, yet  softly. 

“Yes,  ma'am,  Wall.” 

“ Not  any  kin  to  that  Rev.  Wall,  lives  in  Hop- 
pleton  ?” 

“His  only  nephew,  ma'am.  Do  yon  know 
him  ?” 

“Why,  bless  the  Lord!”  exclaims  the  old 
woman,  very  softly  still,  bringing  her  hands, 
suddenly  clasped  together,  down  upon  the  coarse 
cloth  before  her.  “ Do  I know  him  l Preacher 
Wall  ! Why,  it  was  him  led  me  to  know  the 
Lord ! An’  you  are  his  nephew  I've  heam  Bob 
Long  tell  of.  Bless  the  Lord ! ” And  tears  are 
trickling  down  the  old  lady's  cheek  as  she  again 
brings  down  her  hands,  clasped  together,  as  by 
habit  of  unceasing  prayer,  on  the  table  before 
her,  but  softly  still,  very  softly. 

“Yes,  ma'am,  and  glad  to  know  you,”  the 
visitor  replies,  with  deep  interest. 

“ An’  come  in,  yes,  jest  at  the  very  moment 
I was  prayin'  the  Lord  down  behind  butter- 
beans.  He  answerin’  my  very  prayer;  yes, 
jest  while  I was  prayin’,  and  I hardly  darsent 
believe,  so  foolish  was  1 1 Yes,  an'  ign’rant ! 
bless  the  Lord !”  more  softly  still,  but  with  si- 
lent, copious  tears. 

“ And  you  knew  my  uncle  ?”  said  her  guest, 
at  length. 

“ That  blessed  meetin’  in  the  Likens  neigh- 
borhood ! Yes,”  replied  the  old  woman,  gen- 
tly. “ I can’t  tell  how  I ever  come  to  get  to 
go.  Yes;  but  it’s  harder  to  tell  how  I ever 
come  to  get  away  from  it  again.  Yes ; 'twas 
there  I found  the  Lord.  Yes,  I had  lived  in  sin 
all  up  to  that  time ! Religion ! Yes,  I knew  as 
little  about  it  as  th'  old  man  an'  the  boys  do  this 
hour.  But  the  Lord,  yes,  he  wouldn’t  refuse 
me.  He  act'ly  took  me,  a-comin’  to  him ! An' 
the  Lord,  he  knows,  I've  tried  hard  to  keep, 
yes,  close  to  him  ever  since.  I’ve  got  a Bible ; 
keep  it  in  that  crack  ’tween  the  logs  there  by 
the  bed,  from  the  old  man  an’  the  boys.  An’ 
you  are  hU  nephew?  Bless  the  Lord!”  very 
softly  indeed. 

“ But  here  I am  clean  forgettin' !”  exclaimed 
the  old  lady,  rising  from  her  seat.  “Take 
some  more  molasses  in  your  coffee and  she 


held  the  old  pewter  spoon  brimming,  from  the 
blue  saucer,  with  molasses  over  his  cup.  ‘ 1 Sweet 
enough?  Take  some  more  o’  th’  hot  pone — 
sorry  it  ain’t  cracklin'  bread.  Yes,  an'  there’s 
the  butter.  An'  you  don't  love  pork  an'  greens  ? 
Lemme  see — yes!”  with  energy.  And  the  old 
lady  proceeded  to  an  ancient  weather-beaten 
trunk  in  the  corner  of  the  low,  dark  room ; un- 
locked it,  took  out  a glass  jar. 

“ Plum-jelly,  I found  time  to  make  last  sum- 
mer,” she  explained,  as  she  placed  it  on  the 
table,  dusted  the  top  with  her  check  apron, 
opened  it,  and  proceeded  to  help  her  guest  lib- 
erally. Mr.  Wall  had  his  hand  up  to  decline; 
but  he  had  more  sense,  not  to  say  piety,  and 
accepted  it  with  thanks.  It  might  have  been 
far,  very  far,  sweeter  than  it  was ; but  he  ate 
it  with  relish — for  her  sake. 

“ Made  to  eat  with  venison,  child — only  we 
ha’ant  any  deer-meat  to-day.  It's  the  best  I’ve 
got  to  offer  ye,”  said  the  old  lady,  as  she  re- 
sumed her  Beat.  “ And  how  did  the  Lord  put 
it  in  your  head  to  come  ? First  one  you  are 
hes  ever  been  under  this  roof!”  she  inquired. 

“ It  is  Mr.  Long’s  idea,  Madam,”  replied  her 
guest,  as  he  went  on  with  his  meal.  “ He 
agreed  to  go  with  your  sons  on  a bear-hunt, 
and  took  the  liberty  to  invite  me.” 

“ Unbeknown  to  the  boys,  yes,”  said  the  old 
lady,  eagerly,  with  open  eyes,  and  in  a low  voice. 
“ But  it  was  a resk ! Yes.  If  th'  old  man  had 
a-seen  you  a-ridin’  up,  knowin'  who  you  was, 
he  would  a-been  mighty  apt  to  have  said,  ‘ At 
him,  boys !’  an'  in  half  no  time  ev'ry  dog  on  the 
place  would  a-been  over  the  fence  an'  at  you  in 
real  earnest!” 

The  dogs  alluded  to  are  indulging  in  the  lux- 
ury of  a universal  fight  in  the  front  yard  while 
she  speaks.  Her  guest  can  appreciate  her  re- 
mark. 

“ But  never  you  fear — it  was  the  Lord  sent 
you.  Yes.  Bless  the  Lord !”  softly  and  with 
deepest  fervor. 

“I  have  no  doubt  you  often  pray  for  your 
husband  and  sons  ?”  asked  her  guest,  becoming 
more  interested,  from  his  very  position,  in  the 
men  outside,  whose  laughing  and  swearing — 
Borne  cleaning  their  guns,  others  gambling  over 
the  whisky-barrel  — formed  a running  back- 
ground, so  to  speak,  to  the  conversation  at  the 
table  within. 

“Constant — constant — constant!”  was  the 
reply  from  the  heart  of  the  wife  and  the  mo- 
ther. “ I’d  got  to  keer  precious  little  for  th' 
old  man  an’  the  boys — worn  out  like — feelin’ 
pretty  much  what,  I suppose,  a cow  has  for  her 
calves.  Up  to  the  time  I found  the  Lord,  you 
mind ! Sence  then ! Yes,  I keer  ten  thousing 
times  more  for  ’em.  Ef  the  Lord  will  onny 
convert  one  o’  them — don’t  matter  which— onny 
one  o’  them ! Seems  to  me  I don’t  do  nothin’ 
but  pray  for  'em — never  out  o’  my  mind — never 
out  o’  my  lips.  Fray  for  ’em ! Yes ; makin’ 
bread,  fixin’  the  clothes,  lookin’  after  the  black 
ones,  pourin’  out  coffee  for  'em — all  the  time. 
When  they're  startin’  out,  an’  when  they  come 
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home  roarin’  drunk ; when  they’re  blasphemin’, 
and  when  they’re  deepin’.  Sleepin*?  Yes; 
when  them  boys — great,  big,  grown  men  now 
— are  sleepin’  in  the  other  room,  I often  an’ 
often  steals  in  an’  kneels  by  bedside — sleep- 
in’ so  peaceful  minds  me  of  when  they  was 
babes  an’  children.  I like  to  be  near  ’em, 
touchin’  ’em  while  I pray.  This  one  Lord,  I 
say,  or  this  one — only  me  to  pray  for  them, 
Lord ! Oh,  if  it  be  possible ! And  behind  the 
butter-beans,  too ! Seems  to  me  the  Lord  must 
hear!” 

The  tears  had  ceased  flowing ; too  much  in 
earnest  now  for  that;  and  speaking  so  low, 
too,  her  guest  at  her  elbow  could  scarcely  hear 
her. 

“ You  do  not  attempt  to  do  any  thing — speak 
to  them,  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?”  asks  the  visit- 
or, after  a pause. 

“ Never,  dear ! No,  they’re  too  far  gone  for 
that ! On’y  the  Lord  can  do  any  thing  with  such 
as  them  / Yes ; so  I just  put  it  all  in  His  hands. 
But,”  with  some  alarm,  “ef  you’re  sure  you’ve 
done  dinner  you’d  better  go  out  now ; they  might 
wonner  what  we  found  to  talk  about !” 

And  so  Mr.  Wall  puts  on  a stout  heart  and 
goes  out  again  under  the  front  shed  somewhat 
as  one  would  have  stepped  off  into  a cess-pool. 
Careful  not  to  overdo  his  part,  be  makes  him- 
self as  much  at  ease  among  them  as  he  can — 
adapts  himself  to  his  company.  It  strikes  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  success  that  he  would  have 
made  a good  actor ; he  feels  flattered.  Jesuit  ? 
He  half  fears  it ! 

J ust  then  the  dog  on  duty  gives  a shrill  alarm, 
and  the  yard  of  dogs  pours  itself  over  the  fence 
and  open  their  flying  artillery  upon  another 
arrival.  As  he  rides  up  this  new  visitor  is  so 
much  rougher  in  his  general  appearance  than 
even  the  rest  that  Mr.  Wall’s  heart  sinks  within 
him ; he  has  already  as  many  savages  on  hand 
aa  he  can  manage.  The  Institution  effectually 
abstracted  him  from  paying  attention  to  such 
trifles  as,  say,  horses  ; he  was  as  unconscious  of 
the  animal  a man  bestrode  as  the  Meggars  of 
the  man  himself.  Had  he  looked  below  the 
new  arrival’s  beard  he  would  have  recognized 
Bobasheela;  but  he  didn’t.  The  stranger  draws 
up  at  the  fence,  and  gives  a “Halloo  here!” 
loud  enough  to  have  informed  a flourishing  vil- 
lage of  his  approach. 

“Light!”  is  the  responsive  yell  from  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  household,  who,  lounging  to  the 
fence,  leans  his  arm  upon  it,  and  enters,  accord- 
ing to  established  usage,  upon  the  topics  of 
Health,  Weather,  Crops — the  new-comer  still 
seated  in  his  saddle.  The  group  under  the 
shed  take  no  interest  in  the  arrival ; they  have 
all  seen  Bobasheela  before.  In  half  an  hour 
the  stranger  accompanies  his  host  to  the  cabin, 
heavily  ladened  with  hunting  accoutrements — 
Thunder  gravely  bringing  up  the  rear. 

“ Evenin’,  Jake.  How  are  you  by  this  time, 
Doc  ? Ribs  got  well.  Bill  ? That  you,  Toad  ? 
As  us’al,  Zed  ?”  are  his  easy  salutations  as  he 
enters  the  shed. 


“This  hyer  is  Mr. — Mr. — what  did  you  call 
your  name,  Mister  ?”  says  Doc  Meggar  of  Mr. 
Wall,  essaying  to  introduce  him. 

“Oh,  never  mind;  I’ve  met  him  before,*’ 
says  Mr.  Long,  who  has  observed  Mike  at  the 
fence.  But  he  gives  Mr.  Wall  a grasp  of  the 
hand  which  brings  tears  of  unaffected  feeling — 
it  is  so  tight — to  his  eyes. 

One  thing  strikes  Mr.  Wall.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  Bob  Long’s  arrival  all  redouble,  if  that 
were  possible,  their  profanity.  The  group  about 
the  barrel  gamble  twice  as  boisterously,  slapping 
down  the  cards  with  fresh  oaths  and  energy. 
Toad  resumes  his  greasy  fiddle  and  defies  him. 
The  lowest  and  vilest  jigs  succeed  each  other  in 
desperate  haste — aimed  offensively  at  Mr.  Long. 
Yet  every  body  feels  that  it  is  all  put  on  to  hide 
a sense  of  fear  of  defeat.  Immensely  relieved 
the  first-comer  feels  by  the  arrival  of  his  rough 
ally ; the  more  so  as  Mr.  Long  is  evidently  mas- 
ter of  the  menagerie — quietly  but  entirely  so. 

“ Old  coat,”  meditates  that  person  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Wall,  “ mighty  like  one  I’ve  seen  on 
General  Likens.  Worst  pants  he  hes,  torn  at 
that.  Rusty-lookin’  hat,  an’  keeps  it  on  in  the 
house.  General  Likens’s  old  jager  gun  leanin’ 
by  him  against  the  wall.  Come  over  without 
me  to  be  independent  like.  Ah  yes,  it’s  a resk, 
but  you’ll  do  1” 

And  Mr.  Long  tilts  his  chair  also  against  the 
log- wall,  and  is  quite  comfortable.  Yes,  and 
his  friend  owes  part  of  his  success  to  the  effect 
on  him  as  well  as  others  of  the  clothes  he  wears, 
and  he  knows  it. 

“Know  you’re  sufferin’  for  whisky,  Bob! 
Boy’s  gone  for  some — won’t  keep  you  waitin’ 
long,”  remarks  Old  Man  Meggar,  with  a wink 
of  his  watery  eye  and  a wagging  of  his  wicked 
old  head  at  the  company  assembled. 

“ Ain’t  got  room  for  you  at  the  barrel  just 
now,  Bob ! On’y  hold  your  horses  half  a min- 
ute— let  you  in  torectly ! Never  knew  sech  a 
fellar  for  cards,  on’y  you  will  cheat  I”  is  the  re- 
mark of  Jake. 

“That  ain’t  a circumstance;  you’ll  excuse 
me,  Bob;  it’s  too  good.  I must  tell  it!”  be- 
gins Bill. 

“ Hold  your  racket,  Toad — him  a brethering 
in  the  church,  too!  It's  wuth  hearinV’  And 
Bill  proceeds  to  tell,  with  oaths  as  to  its  strict 
truth,  an  appalling  tale  of  very  recent  wicked- 
ness on  the  part  of  Bob  Long. 

While  Mr.  Wall  sickens  as  if  at  sea,  Mr. 
Long  sits  serene,  entire  master  still.  Bill 
strains  his  imagination,  heaps  filth  on  filth,  oath 
on  oath ! Now  one,  then  another,  backing  up 
each  other  by  peals  of  laughter,  they  urge  on 
the  attempt  at  martyrdom.  Yet,  even  to  them- 
selves, they  are  only  a pack  of  curs  yelping 
about  a lion ; Zed  and  Toad,  even,  feel  that. 

“Now,  look  here,  boys,”  says  brown  Bob 
Long  at  last,  when  the  attack  begins  to  slacken 
from  exhaustion.  But  Toad  begins  a vigorous 
jig  upon  his  detestable  fiddle,  at  the  martyr’s 
elbow. 

i “Hold  up  one  minit,  Toad,”  and  Mr.  Long 
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lays  one  broad,  hairy  hand  npon  that  gentle- 
man's shoulder.  Toad  only  applies  himself  to 
his  fiddle  that  much  the  more  vigorously,  giving 
head,  arms,  legs,  feet,  as  well  as  voice,  to  the 
work.  The  next  moment  Mr.  Long  has  plucked 
the  violin  out  of  his  hands,  stepped  out,  and 
pitched  it  on  top  of  the  shed,  and  resumed  his 
chair — all  very  quietly.  “What  is  the  use, 
boys?”  he  says.  “We  all  know  we’ve  got  to 
stand  our  trial  before  Almighty  before  long,  an’ 
after  that,  heaven  or  hell ! It’s  fact,  an'  we  all 
know  it ! What  is  the  use  f 

It  is  all  in  the  tone  and  manner ! Guarded 
by  hands  alert  as  those  of  a prize-fighter  to  ward 
off  from  it  every  touch,  there  is,  even  in  these, 
a soul.  You  can  strike  a man  a blow  in  the 
soul  as  well  as  in  the  stomach ; at  least,  Bob 
Long  has  done  it ! Not  a man  there  is  quite 
the  same  man  after  it.  It  is  a relief  to  them 
that  supper  is  announced  just  at  that  instant ! 

After  supper  Toad  manages  to  fish  down  his 
fiddle,  with  many  a curse,  from  the  shed. 
Cards  and  a discussion  of  the  hunt  to-morrow 
are  resumed  to  its  inspiring  strains.  Mr.  Wall, 
on  invitation,  agrees  to  stay  all  night  and  at- 
tend the  hunt.  The  boy  does  not  return  with 
the  whisky,  and  is  thoroughly  cursed  as  if  by 
men  on  a raft  at  sea  perishing  of  thirst.  By 
midnight  the  house  is  buried  in  sleep.  Angels, 
curious  of  the  result,  hover  over  Mrs.  Meggar 
pleading  hard  behind  the  butter-beans. 

IL 

“ My  idee  is — a bear-fight,”  said  Mr.  Long, 
boldly. 

“A  what!”  exclaimed  uncle  and  nephew, 
with  astonishment.  It  was  several  days  before 
the  events  last  recorded,  and  Mr.  Long  is  seated 
in  Mr.  Wall's  study  there  in  Hoppleton,  nego- 
tiating the  removal  of  his  nephew  to  the  Gen- 
eral Likens's  neighborhood.  For  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Merkes  is  going  to  leave  the  same.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Merkes  is  always  just  arriving  or  just  leav- 
ing. From  long  practice  he  has  become  as 
spherical  to  this  as  a ball.  Just  so  long  to  like 
a new  field ; just  so  long  thereafter  for  the  mu- 
tual dissatisfaction  to  bud  ; just  so  many  months  , 
for  this  to  bloom  into  open  estrangement ; just  j 
such  a time  after  this  for  Mr.  Merkes  to  leave 
for  another  repetition  of  the  same  process  else- 
where in  hearty  disgust.  Mr.  Merkes  regards 
with  painful  suspicion  the  case  of  any  minister 
settled  for  a length  of  time  in  the  same  field. 
Varieties  of  fruit  even  in  the  garden  of  the 
Lord ; and  if  Mr.  Wall,  senior,  were  as  the  ripe 
cluster,  you  too  might  have  been  as  sour  as 
poor  Mr.  Merkes  if  you  had  endured  the  same  j 
experiences. 

This  settled,  Mr.  Long  comes  to  another 
matter.  44  I’ve  got  used  to  it  now,”  he  remarks, 

44  just  as  I’ve  got  used  to  risin’  at  four,  to  sleep- 
in’  on  a blanket,  an'  the  like.  Soon  as  I’ve 
done  supper  in  my  cabin  off  there  in  the  woods 
the  books  have  got  to  come  as  natural  to  me  as 
to  take  a chaw  of  tobacco.  Used  to  spend  that 
time  once  another  sort  o’  way  altogether  till 


that  became  habit.  And  now  this  has  become 
habit.  No,  Hebrew’s  tough  enough.  Hebrew 
is  very  tough,  indeed !”  said  the  backwoodsman, 
with  painful  emphasis;  44 but  it’s  not  a bit  too 
tough  for  a man  in  my  case.  I need  something 
I must  take  hard  hold  on  with  both  my  hands, 
you  see,  or  I’m  mighty  apt  not  to  touch  it  at 
all.  In  fact,  I don’t  object,  myself,  to  going  at 
things  regular  rough  and  tough  and  tumble. 
It’s  what  I’ve  been  used  to  all  my  life.  But  I 
never  undertook  a job  tougher  than  that  He- 
brew,” said  Mr.  Long,  reflectively.  “Never 
did ! And  I’ll  say  this  too : it’s  tough  enough. 
I’ve  no  hankerin'  it  should  be  tougher  than  it 

is. ” 

“But  do  you  not  njeet  with  opposition — I 
mean  from  your  old  associates?”  asked  the 
uncle,  in  the  course  of  further  conversation. 
44  Excuse  me.  I refer  to  your  old  companions 
of  the  cross-roads  and  the  race-course.” 

44  An’  the  doggery,  an’  the  gamblin’  on  a 
barrel-end,”  continued  Mr.  Long  for  him,  frank- 
ly. 44  An’  the  like  deviltry.  I will  just  tell 
you  exactly  the  principle  I go  on.  It  ’pears 
to  me  a plain  one.  It  seems,  as  far  as  I can 
see,  the  only  one.  It’s  with  them  fellows  as  it 
is  with  wild  animals.  You  can  just  keep  clear 
of  them  if  you  want,  stay  far  out  of  their  stamp- 
ing-ground, hold  yourself  aloof  all  the  time. 
But  I ain't  a man  of  that  sort.  It  might  be 
safest,  but  it  don’t  altogether  suit  me.  Well, 
if  I go  among  them  it’s  like  goin’  among  varm- 
ints, bears,  panters,  an’  the  like.  In  among 
them,  there’s  one  of  two  things  to  be  did: 
either  they’re  got  to  be  after  you,  or  you’re  got 
to  be  after  them ! I had  to  choose.  And  I 
did.  I wouldn’t  talk  to  any  body  but  yon  about 

it,  Parson.  And  I wouldn't  say  so  much  about 
myself  even  to  you,  only  I’ve  got  n notion  in 
ray  head — and  I’m  cornin’  to  it.  Something  I 
want  help  to  carry  out  makes  me  I must  ex- 
plain. Snppose  I give  way  before  those  Meg- 
gar  boys?  You,  sitting  in  your  study  here, 
Parson,  associating  only  with  decent  people, 
don’t  know  nothin’  at  all  about  folks  of  that 
kind.  I don’t  mind  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Long, 

, deeply  excited  himself  in  his  storv,  44  how  much 
| they  keep  hollerin’  to  me — 4 1 Bay,  Bob,  give  ns 
a sarmen  t !’  or  4 sing  us  a psalm,  or  so,  old  fel- 
low!’  I can  stand  their  cursing  me  for  a hypo- 
crite by  the  hour  together.  As  to  jumping  on 
me  all  in  a bnnch,  hold  in’  me,  you  see,  while 
one  poured  whisky  down  my  throat — plan  was 
to  make  me  drunk — well,”  continued  the  stal- 
wart hunter,  with  a grim  smile,  44  they  tried  that 
onst,  only  onst ! I was  sorry  Bill  Meggar  got 
j his  rib  broke;  but  I couldn’t  help  it.  No,” 
continued  the  rude  disciple,  with  deepest  seri- 
ousness. “But  to  hear  them  blaspheme  so,  I 
can't  stand ! Things  worse,  Parson,  than  you 
or  your  nephew  here  ever  imagined  of  any  body 
except,  |>erhaps,  of  devils.  They  saw  that  hurt . 
It  did  ; and  they  went  at  it  twenty  times  worse 
for  that  very  reason.  Question  now  was,  fight 
or  fly  ? Suppose  I had  turned  tail,  what  then  ? 
Why  this : the  devil  and  all  his  imps  after  me, 
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my  own  heart  singin’  out  in  me,  ( You  give  it 
up,  Bob ; holler,  Enough  !*  Why,  Parson,’’  said 
Mr.  Long,  pushing  up  his  huge  hat  from  his 
heated  forehead,  44  I’d  have  been  run  down  quick 
enough.  No,  Sir.  4 Resist  the  devil  an’  he  will 
flee  from  you ;’  but  how  ? ‘ The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal’  — Bowie-knives,  six- 
shooters,  an*  the  like — ‘but  mighty,  through 
God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds.’  Very 
well,  exactly ! So,  from  the  very  start  of  my 
tryin’  to  lead  a new  life,  I began  on  them,  in- 
stead, with  all  my  might,  didn’t  even  give  them 
time  to  cap,  much  less  pull  trigger,  before  I was 
down  on  them  myself!” 

“ I do  not  entirely  understand,”  began  Mr. 
Wall,  the  uncle,  interest  in  every  line  of  his 
genial  face. 

“No  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Long,  with  some  sur- 
prise. “ Why,  I only  look  at  things  as  they 
are.  These  chaps,  the  Meggar  boys,  an*  the 
like,  are  awful  sinners.  The  man  of  them  that 
dies,  as  he  now'  is,  is  a lost  man  in  hell  forever. 
Such  people  are  mighty  apt  to  die,  an’  sudden 
at  that — a cut  with  a knife,  a crack  of  a re- 
volver, strychnine  whisky,  an’  the  like.  But 
here’s  a Salvation  ready  an’  waitin’  for  the  man 
that’ll  have  it.  Repent  an’  believe ! that’s  the 
amount  of  my  preachin’  to  them.  My  own  case 
is  all  the  argument,  anecdote,  an’  illustration  I 
need.  I says  to  the  hardest  cases  among  them, 
‘ Look  here,  if  God  could  convert  me  it  stands 
to  reason  he  can  convert  you  5 if  God  was  will- 
ing to  lay  His  hand  on  such  a case  as  I was, 
no  danger  but  He’s  willing  to  convert  you.  You 
see,  my  religion  is  just  this : a man  can’t  be 
such  a sinner,  let  him  have  done  his  level  best, 
but  Christ  is  a great  enough  Saviour  to  save 
him !’  Going  hunting  with  one  of  them  chaps, 
or  among  a crowd  of  them,  I keep  at  them  as 
occasion  offers,  Repent  an’  believe ! Repent  an’ 
believe ! after  them  hard  all  the  time ! Even 
if  I can’t  do  them  any  good,  it  keeps  them  from 
being  after  me — anticipates  them,  you  mind.” 

“ I trust  you  may  persevere,”  said  Mr.  Wall, 
the  uncle,  after  a pause.  ‘ * But  I must  be  frank 
with  you,  Mr.  Long,”  he  continued,  after  a still 
larger  pause.  ‘ 4 You  can  not  imagine  how  anx- 
ious I am,  how  fearful  all  your  Christian  friends 
are — ” 

“Dreadin’  every  day  to  hear  say  I’ve  given 
up  every  thing,  gone  back  like  a dog  to  his 
vomit,”  interrupted  Mr.  Long,  with  a frank 
smile  upon  his  bronzed  face.  4 4 Pre-cisely. 
And  if  I do  go  back,  one  thing  I know  mighty 
well,  111  be  fifty  thousand  times  worse’n  I’ve 
ever  been  yet.  Yes,  Sir ! One  other  thing  I 
know,  anyhow,”  continued  the  hunter,  speaking 
very  slowly  and  half  to  himself,  “that  is,  all 
my  help  is  in  God.  And  I know  one  other 
thing  more,  too.  This,  that  I just  intend  to 
hang  on  to  Him  close,  with  both  hands,  as  long 
as  I live.  That  is,  you  know,  if  He’ll  only 
help  me  do  it!” 

The  elder  minister  of  the  two  had  intended 
to  add 'a  little  warning  and  exhortation,  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  Mr.  Long  spoke  al- 


together anticipated,  however,  and  manifestly 
rendered  this  useless. 

44  But  you  spoke  of  my  being  able  to  assist 
you  in  something,”  said  the  young  minister  at 
last. 

“About  them  Meggar  boys,”  said  Mr.  Long. 
“ Yes,  I’ve  been  after  them  some  time  now.  I 
ain’t  without  my  hopes  even  of  t/iem,”  added  he, 
boldly,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  derided  for  any 
such  hope.  “I’ve  studied  at  it  ridin’  through 
the  woods,  I’ve  turned  it  over  an’  over.  I’ve 
got  my  idee,  an’  I think  you  can  help  me.  Oh, 
it’s  no  use  tryin’  unless  you  took  a yoke  o’  steers 
an*  a log-chain  to  it  you  couldn’t  get  one  of 
them  chaps  to  preachin’.  No,  but  I’ve  got  a 
plan,  too.”  And  Mr.  Long  hesitated,  pushed 
his  copious  wool  hat  up  oil' his  reflective  organs, 
and  began  to  pull  the  straggling  ends  of  his 
whiskers  into  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  biting 
nervously  at  what  was  left  of  them  from  his 
Greek  and  especially  Hebrew  studies,  as  he 
turned  the  matter  reflectively  over  again  in  his 
mind. 

44  Well,  and  what  is  it  ?”  said  the  young  min- 
ister, after  pausing  a while  by  way  of  meeting 
his  friend  at  half  distance. 

“ My  plan  is — a bear-fight,”  said  Mr.  Long, 
boldly,  but  with  anxious  inquiry  in  his  tones 
and  eyes. 

44  A what  ?”  exclaimed  uncle  and  nephew  in 
a breath. 

“A  bear-fight!”  repeated  Mr.  Long.  But 
with  his  reply  came  the  sound  of  the  front  gate 
falling  to.  The  fact  is,  the  young  minister  had 
all  the  time  given  his  eyes  to  Mr.  Long  but  his 
ears  to  the  gate,  expecting  this  expression  from 
it.  A wretched  habit  it  is,  that  of  listening  to 
your  visitor  so  attentively  with  your  eyes  while 
your  thoughts  are  leagues  away ; it  is  hypocrisy, 
it  is  literally  eye-service.  And  now  the  waited- 
for  sound  of  the  front  gate  dispelled  even  the 
mockery  of  attention  the  nephew  was  giving  his 
visitor.  To  uncle  and  guest  the  sound  only 
said  Bang!  hardly  that.  To  the  nephew  it 
said,  “I  am  gone!” 

44  You'll  have  to  excuse  me,  Mr.  Long,”  said 
that  gentleman.  44 1 have  a little  engagement. 
I will  see  you  again,”  and,  grasping  his  hat,  he 
too  is  gone.  Mr.  Long’s  position  commands  a 
view,  through  the  window,  of  the  street  running 
in  front  of  the  house.  As  his  friend  leaves  so 
impulsively  he  sees  a very  handsomely-dressed 
lady  pass  along  the  sidewalk,  the  young  minis- 
ter beside  her ! For  an  instant  the  rude  disci- 
ple experiences  a pang  of  keen  disappointment ; 
she  is  very  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Wall  is  very  much 
in  love  I 

“Of  course!  Only  human  nature!”  he  re- 
marks to  the  uncle.  44  Astonishin’  how  much 
human  nature  there  is  in  the  world.  Young, 
too,  and  why  not,  I’d  like  to  know?”  And 
none  the  less  the  hunter  gazes  after  the  retreat- 
ing forms  a little  ruefully,  obtaining  as  he  does 
so  scanty  refreshment  from  the  ends  of  his  tor- 
tured beard. 

And  so  we  get  back  to  Old  Man  Meggar’s. 
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“Breakfast!”  says  Bob  Long,  in  the  ear  of 
our  hero,  and  he  wakes  to  find  it  broad  day. 
He  dresses  rapidly.  Washes  out  under  the 
shed  still  more  rapidly,  as  the  tin  pan  has  a hole 
in  the  bottom.  Breakfast.  Old  Man  Meggar 
remains  bundled  up  in  bed  in  a corner  of  the 
room  in  which  they  eat,  only  a small  opening 
left  through  the  bed-clothes  as  an  outlet  for  his 
oaths.  He  is  perishing  for  whisky ! His  sons 
also  suffer ; but  being  younger  they  can  bear 
the  privation  better.  The  boy  sent  for  whisky 
has  not  yet  returned.  As  wondering  curses 
fall  on  him  therefor  Mr.  Long  looks  peculiarly 
solemn.  Mrs.  Meggar  pauses  once  in  pouring 
out  the  coffee,  glances  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Long, 
and  continues  to  pour  with  an  inward,  “Yes. 
Bless  the  Lord,  I see ! ” 

The  jar  of  plum-jelly  is  on  the  table.  Mrs. 
Meggar’s  reasoning  on  that  point  has  been 
brief  but  conclusive : 44  Well,  let  it  all  be  eaten 
up  this  mornin’,  so  that  he  gets  some  more ! ” 
Very  sour  it  is  indeed ! Its  acidity  sharpens 
Mr.  Wall’s  teeth  as  for  battle,  yet,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  makes  a religion  of  eating  it. 

Out  in  the  yard,  after  breakfast,  he  finds  the 
canine  lazaroni  in  a state  of  wildest  excite- 
ment. What  remains  to  them  of  tails  is  being 
violently  wagged,  and  the  howling — Thunder 
augustly  silent — is  awful.  Not  a dog  there  but 
has  entirely  forgotten  the  hope  of  breakfast 
which  fed  his  soul  during  the  night,  in  prospect 
of  a hunt  on  hand.  When  at  last  they  ride 
off  from  the  fence,  the  feast  of  a Montfaucjon 
would  not  have  held  back  for  an  instant  from 
following  the  ignoblest  cur  there.  An  air  of 
even  gravity  has  settled  down  upon  the  men  as 
they  ride — they  have  entered  on  Business  now. 
Doc  Meggar,  the  eldest  son  and  sententious 
gentleman  of  the  family,  is  now  profoundly  si- 
lent, swearing  inwardly  only  as  he  rides,  a kind 
of  dignity,  even,  in  the  man.  By  common  con- 
sent, after  they  have  got  a mile  or  two  from 
the  house  into  the  woods,  all  the  rest  fall  be- 
hind to  let  him  ride  in  front.  Mr.  Long  has 
the  aspect  of  going  to  battle.  His  soul  also  is 
doubled.  “Sing’lar,  I never  thought  of  it 
oust,”  he  says  to  Mr.  Wall,  riding  close  to  him 
and  speaking  in  a low  tone. 

44  How  in  the  world  will  we  manage  to  find 
you  afterward  ? After  we  get  into  the  thick 
of  the  bresh  it’ll  be  like  lookin’  for  a needle  in 
the  biggest  sort  of  a haystack.  When  we  start, 
you  keep  as  near  me  as  you  can.  Ill  ride  as 
slow  as  I can,  too.  An’  when  yon  are  left  be- 
hind, don’t  be  skeared  too  much.  You  listen 
for  the  dogs,  an’  ride  for  them.  Ef  you  don’t 
hear  them,  I can  yell — a little.  Ef  it’s  too  far 
for  that,  don’t  you  be  skeared,  an’  try  to  hunt 
us  up — only  get  yourself  deranged.  Jest  stay 
still  where  you  happen  to  be,  an’  keep  firing 
your  jager  ev’ry  quarter  or  so.  Climb  a tree 
if  night  ketches  you ; an’  when  mornin’  comes 
agin  you  jest  keep  a-firin’.  Here’s  a hunk  of 
bread,  put  it  in  your  pocket  case  you  should 
need  it!” 


This  was  altogether  a new  view  of  the  mat- 
ter to  the  person  in  question.  He  was  about 
to  reply,  but  a huge  grape-vine  dangling  from 
a tree  overhead  at  this  moment  separated  them 
as  they  rode.  In  fact,  riding  together  was 
now  becoming  impossible  as  the  woods  became 
thicker.  Doc  Meggar,  too,  leading  the  van, 
sends  back  over  his  shoulder  the  Parthian  ar- 
row of  a single  oath.  Silence  is  the  law  now. 

Mr.  Wall  notices  that  all  the  dogs  have  fallen 
into  a solid  group,  and  trot  along  with  one 
large  black  dog  well  in  front  of  them.  Thun- 
der is  his  name,  as  our  hero  knowB  by  this  time 
from  the  perpetual  mention  made  of  him  last 
night  and  before  starting.  No  tail  whatever 
has  Thunder,  only  one  eye  is  left  him,  accom- 
panied by  the  merest  fragment  of  a left  ear. 

A long  scar  extends  from  ear  to  tail.  As  yet 
the  young  minister  is  unacquainted  with  his 
bark ; if  Thunder  had  ventured  on  that  any 
where  about  the  house,  even  if  it  had  been  at 
midnight,  not  a man  in  the  same  but  would 
have  sprung  for  his  rifle.  He  now  leads  the 
van,  bearing  with  him  the  profound  respect  of 
every  animal  there  behind  him,  on  foot  or  in 
saddle. 

As  they  ride,  our  novice  must  needs  entangle 
himself  in  the  branches  of  a huge  tree  fallen  to 
the  ground.  While  toiling  to  force  his  way 
through,  not  unblessed  of  Toad  and  Zed,  he 
catches  a sudden  vision  of  a brown  animal  run- 
ning down  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  To  bring  his 
heavy  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  send  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  its  barrels  after  the  animal  is 
the  work  of  an  instant. 

“ He’s  been  hunted  off  of  before,  that  horse, 
young  as  he  is!”  is  the  exclamation  of  Jake 
behind  him,  however,  with  increased  admira- 
tion of  the  animal.  Well  he  had  been,  or  his 
rider  would  have  been  left  at  the  shot,  torn  out 
of  his  saddle  by  the  brush.  Mike  only  quivers, 
as  it  is,  with  a sense  of  unpleasant  warmth  in 
the  tips  of  his  intelligent  ears,  now  browned 
from  the  discharge.  Thunder  pauses  a mo- 
ment on  three  feet,  while  his  associates  break 
ranks  and  plunge  amidst  the  brush  in  search  of 
the  wounded  animal.  No  wild-cat  there ! It 
is  a quarter  of  a mile  away,  unhurt.  And  so 
the  dogs  resume  their  trot  behind  their  leader, 
now  far  in  advance.  The  unsuccessful  marks- 
man disentangles  himself  from  the  brush,  and 
reloads  his  gun.  Mr.  Long  reins  in  his  temper 
and  his  pony  and  waits  for  him,  while  the  oth- 
ers ride  on,  disgusted,  after  the  dogs. 

For  full  an  hour  our  hero  winds  his  horse 
around  the  trees  and  through  the  dense  thick- 
ets in  call  of  Mr.  Long  but  silent.  Suddenly 
he  observes  off  to  the  left  a kind  of  furrow 
among  the  fallen  leaves,  their  under  and  damp- 
er sides  being  turned  up. 

44 1 say,  Mr.  Long,  here  a moment.  Isn’t 
this  the  path  of  a bear?”  he  calls,  rc.ning  up. 

Mr.  Long  is  sorely  tempted  to  vexation.  Out 
of  courtesy  he  rides  back  to  look. 

44  Hi ! Thunder  1 ” he  yells,  as  his  eye  catches 
the  bear-trail;  “good  for  you,  Mr.  Wall!”  he 
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pauses  to  say,  and  calls  again  and  again  until 
the  woods  ring.  Thunder  is  half  a mile  off  to 
the  right;  but  in  a few  minutes  he  is  under 
their  hoofs.  Silent  until  his  nose  touches  the 
trail,  then  he  opens  like  the  boom  of  a bell, 
and  disappears  along  the  trail,  his  nose  to  the 
ground.  At  the  sound  every  dog  in  the  forest 
opens  also  through  the  whole  gamut,  and  soon 
are  following  in  the  wake  of  Thunder,  while 
the  hunters  spur  and  yell  after,  Doc  Meggar 
silent  but  soon  far  in  front.  Alas  for  Mr. 
Long’s  good  resolutions!  At  the  first  sound 
from  Thunder  the  existence  of  his  friend  has 
passed  utterly  from  his  mind.  With  a yell  to 
Bobasheela  he  dashes  after  through  the  thicket 
and  is  soon  lost  to  sight. 

Favoring  Mike  with  a cry  such  he  has  never 
before  heard — at  least  from  his  present  master, 
and  digging  both  heels  convulsively  into  his 
flanks,  Mr.  Wall  speeds  along  behind.  Mike 
catches  the  enthusiasm,  and  on  they  tear.  It 
would  never  have  done  for  the  young  clergy- 
man to  have  ridden  at  any  thing  like  this  rate 
through  the  Institution  grounds,  or  even  through 
Hoppleton.  Astonishing  the  degree  to  which 
circumstances  alter  cases!  He  has  not  gone 
a quarter  of  a mile,  however,  before  he  reins 
up  with  a jerk.  In  attempting  to  dash  through 
a thicket  his  hat  has  been  jerked  from  his  head, 
his  powder-horn  and  shot -pouch  tom  from 
around  his  neck,  his  double-barreled  gun  lies, 
twitched  from  his  grasp  by  a grape-vine,  upon 
the  ground  twenty  yards  behind,  the  bridle  half 
plucked  off  his  horse,  and  broken  at  that.  It 
is  dreadful  to  stop  an  instant,  for  the  cry  of 
dogs  and  men  is  already  far  ahead,  growing 
fainter  every  moment ! 

Only  one  course  to  pursue.  The  rider  dis- 
mounts, mends  his  bridle,  puts  it  on  again  and 
fastens  his  horse.  He  then  mends  the  shoulder- 
strap  of  his  powder-horn  and  pouches,  takes  off 
his  outer  coat,  puts  his  pouches  on  again,  his 
coat  on  over  that,  and  buttons  it  up  from  neck 
to  waist.  He  has  lost  a handful  of  silver. 
Never  mind,  no  time  to  look  for  that.  Future 
antiquarians  coming  upon  it  may  wonder  and 
theorize  and  publish  as  to  how  on  earth  the 
money  ever  got  there.  No  time  for  that  now ! 
He  then  regains  his  hat  and  forces  it  down  upon 
his  head,  so  that  if  torn  off  again  his  head  will 
accompany  it.  Next  a stout  switch  is  cut  to 
assist  his  spurs.  Then  the  girth  of  his  saddle 
is  drawn  up  a hole  or  two,  the  blanket  first 
pulled  well  forward.  Last,  his  gun  is  secured. 
Remounting  he  addresses  himself  to  his  task 
with  a sort  of  desperation.  Ail  sounds  of  dogs 
and  men  have  now  died  entirely  away.  Was 
he  wrong  in  breathing  a swift  prayer  as  he  ap- 
plies switch  and  spurs  to  his  horse  ? Right  or 
wrong,  wise  or  foolish,  it  was  a spontaneous 
act.  Let  us  photograph  the  man  or  leave  him 
alone ! 

He  felt  amazed  at  himself  as  he  dashed 
along  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds 
had  last  come.  Ravines  over  which  he  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  leaping  at  any  other  time, 


dense  thickets  through  which  he  would  never  in 
a saner  moment  have  supposed  it  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  pass,  on  and  on  through  a kind 
of  whirlwind  of  saplings  and  forest  trees,  bram- 
bles and  grape-vines,  he  rushed,  his  hat  down 
over  his  eyes,  his  left  hand  holding  his  gun 
upon  his  shoulder,  his  right  plying  the  switch. 
Cabined  up  all  his  life,  he  now  gave  absolnte 
reign  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  horse,  enjoy- 
ing the  excitement  with  ail  his  soul.  “And  if 
a bear,  say,  or  a buck  had  burst  through  the 
Institution  grounds,  students,  pale  tutors,  spec- 
tacled professors,  every  soul  therein,  would  have 
abandoned,  for  the  moment,  Church  and  world 
too  in  the  mad  chase.  Esau  was  born  before 
Jacob!”  So  he  reasons  as  he  rides.  If  Mr. 
Wall  indeed  had  a guardian  angel  that  angel 
used  his  wings  to  some  purpose  to  keep  in  full 
charge  of  him  as  he  dashes  on  reckless  of  him- 
self. He  has  by  far  the  best  horse  on  the 
ground ; he  rides  at  least  as  headlong  as  any 
man  there ; craziest  there  of  all  for  the  time, 
he  soon  makes  up  for  his  delay,  comes  in  hear- 
ing of  the  dogs  and  men  again.  He  observes 
that  the  hunters  have  been  left  far  to  the  right, 
while  the  dogs  are  off  to  the  other  side.  An 
idea  strikes  him,  and  he  turns  sharply  to  the 
left,  for  the  animal,  whatever  it  is,  is  evidently 
making  a circuit  in  that  direction.  In  a few 
minutes’  hard  riding  he  finds  that  the  dogs  are 
ahead  of  him,  while  the  men  are  shouting  on 
his  trail  far  behind.  To  be  at  last  the  foremost 
one  in  the  race!  The  thought  inspires  him. 
He  uses*  switch  and  spurs  with  double  energy. 
He  has  ceased  to  shout.  He  finds  it  is  only 
exhausting  him  without  accomplishing  any  ob- 
ject. And  so  he  rides  silently  on.  He  is 
evidently  coming  nearer  and  nearer  upon  the 
dogs. 

Suddenly  he  turns  off  still  more  to  the  left 
from  their  cry.  Before  he  knows  it  he  comes 
upon  the  object  of  pursuit — a black  bear ! It 
seems  immensely  large  as  it  shambles  along; 
seems  to  be  going  very  slow,  too,  considering 
the  eagerness  of  its  friends  behind.  But  the 
excitement  on  seeing  it!  The  rider  has  for 
the  moment  forsaken  his  profession  as  a minis- 
ter. He  has  abandoned  his  very  senses.  He 
yells  at  his  horse,  he  halloos  for  the  dogs,  be 
screams  to  Mr.  Long.  In  his  frenzy  he  takes 
out  his  penknife,  and  opens  it  savagely,  with 
the  purpose  of  jumping  off  his  horse,  rushing  in 
upon  the  monster,  and  slaughtering  him  upon 
the  spot.  Then  it  flashes  upon  him  to  ride  his 
horse  upon  the  animal  and  beat  him  over  the 
head  with  one  of  the  stirrup-irons,  which  he 
insanely  unbuckles,  as  he  rides,  from  the  saddle 
for  that  purpose.  Mike  is  as  excited  as  his 
rider,  he  gets  in  ten  steps  of  the  bear,  but  de- 
clines going  nearer.  In  vain  the  spurs  and 
switch  and  yells  of  his  rider.  If  that  rider  has 
lost  his  wits,  Mike  hasn’t  his.  So  the  insane 
sportsman  hurls  his  stirrup,  leather  and  all,  at 
the  bear,  trundling  so  leisurely  along,  a black 
mass  of  wool  and  fat. 

Suddenly  he  remembers  his  gun.  Leaping 
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from  his  horse,  he  runs  almost  upon  the  bear, 
levels  his  weapon,  with  hands  shaking  with  ex- 
citement, full  upon  it,  cocks  one  barrel,  and 
pulls  desperately  away  upon  the  trigger  of  the 
other.  The  instant  he  had  left  his  horse 
Mike  entered  upon  the  sport  on  his  own  ac- 
count, an<j  gallops  furiously  along  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hunt.  The  bear  goes  crashing 
through  the  thicket,  the  dogs  now  well  upon 
him.  Thunder  in  advance.  The  dismounted 
Nimrod  can  hear  the  faint  cries  of  the  rest  of 
the  party  far  behind.  He  dashes  on  after  the 
bear  on  foot.  See!  It  has  turned  to  bay. 
He  comes  full  upon  it,  seated  upright,  with  its 
back  against  a tree,  wiping  at  the  dogs  swarm- 
ing upon  it,  right  and  left,  with  its  huge  paws, 
its  red  mouth  open  and  foaming.  The  last 
particle  of  sense  forsakes  the  young  fool.  He 
advances  directly  upon  the  animal,  levels  his 
short,  heavy  gun  full  at  its  breast,  a small  white 
spot  furnishing  the  mark,  cocks  both  hammers, 
pulls  both  triggers,  and  finds  himself  at  the  dis- 
charge lying  flat  upon  his  back.  He  has  a 
general  impression  that  the  bear  will  be  upon 
him  in  an  instant,  and  he  scrambles,  quivering 
and  shaking  with  excitement,  upon  his  feet. 
He  need  not  fear!  There  had  been  powder 
and  buck-shot  in  his  jager  sufficient  for  quite  a 
long  campaign  of  shooting.  He  was  so  near, 
too ! There  it  lies  upon  the  ground,  the  great 
unwieldy  mass  of  wool,  dead,  the  dogs  yelling 
and  biting  at  it  in  a whirlwind  of  excitement. 

The  hunter  can  not  believe  his  eyes.  That 
he — he  should  actually  have  killed  the  bear! 
He  drives  off  the  dogs  with  difficulty  with  his 
empty  gun,  and  seats  himself  exhausted  upon 
his  prey — and  a most  luxuriant  cushion  it  is — 
never  king  happier  on  his  throne ! 

It  occurs  to  him,  panting  with  exertion,  to 
see  if  his  pockets  have  not  been  emptied  in  his 
fall,  and  he  takes  therefrom  knife,  pocket  Test- 
ament, and  all.  The  shouts  of  the  men  are 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  The  dogs  have 
fallen  exhausted  around — these,  too,  panting 
for  dear  life.  Two  of  them  are  apparently  dy- 
ing— one  lies  dead  from  the  fight.  Thunder 
is  reposing  at  a little  distance  looking  gravely, 
not  so  much  at  the  bear  as  at  the  individual 
seated  upon  him,  ceasing  now  and  then  to  pant 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  some  new  idea 
about  it.  At  last  he  rises  with  the  utmost  dig- 
nity, approaches  the  young  minister,  smells 
him  carefully,  elaborately  all  around,  and  from 
head  to  foot,  and  resumes  his  lying  down  and 
panting.  Not  having  a tail,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  express  the  result  of  his  investigation. 
It  is  highly  flattering  to  his  new  acquaintance, 
but  he  keeps  it  gravely  to  himself. 

The  cries  of  the  rest  of  the  party  draw  nearer 
and  nearer.  It  may  be  it  was  from  fatigue, 
but  it  may  be  it  was  from  affectation ; at  any 
rate  our  hero  keeps  his  seat  upon  the  bear. 
Here  comes  the  foremost  of  the  party  behind — 
Doc  Meggar ! The  blood  is  streaming  down 
his  face  from  a gash  laid  open  in  his  cheek  by 
the  branch  of  a tree.  He  dashes  up,  jumps 


from  his  sweating  horse,  stands  a moment  in 
stupefied  astonishment. 

“ Look  here,”  he  says  at  last.  “ I say,  you, 
stranger,  give  us  yer  hand!”  very  gravely,  too. 

Mr.  Wall  cordially  complies;  it  is  shaken 
long  and  vigorously,  even  solemnly,  by  Doc, 
who  then  falls  on  the  ground  and  proceeds  to 
drink  ravenously  from  a little  pool  of  green 
water  in  which  the  bear  is  half  lying.  There 
is  more  mud  than  water,  and  as  much  blood  as 
either,  in  the  pool.  It  strikes  the  stranger 
that  Doc  drinks  as  much  for  the  blood  as  for 
the  water.  He  swallows  down  his  exclama- 
tion, however,  and  receives  with  a vast  deal 
more  coolness  and  indifference  of  manner  than 
of  heart  the  rest  of  the  Meggars  who  now  pour 
in,  tattered  from  the  brush,  excited,  wonder- 
ing, and  awfully  profane.  Mr.  Wall  feels 
called  upon  to  apologize. 

“ It  is  all  a mere  accident,  gentlemen,”  he 
says,  rising  and  standing  off  to  one  side.  “ I 
happened  to  have  a tolerably  good  horse ; and 
then  I happened  to  be  so  I could  head  the  bear. 
It  is  the  first  time  I ever  was  on  a hunt.” 

The  Meggars  have  nothing  to  say  at  the  mo- 
ment, being  busy  fastening  their  horses  and 
getting  their  knives  ready  for  work  on  the  bear. 
They  have  a unanimous  and  decided  opinion 
on  the  point ; and  Zed  and  Toad  know  exactly 
what  that  opinion  is.  Not  in  vain  have  these 
ate  at  the  table  of  the  Meggars,  slept  on  the 
floor  of  their  cabin,  had  “chaws”  from  their  bars 
of  tobacco,  drinks  from  their  whisky-jugs,  the 
use  of  their  greasy  decks  of  cards  for  so  long. 
Had  the  Meggars  entertained  even  the  least 
hostile  feeling  toward  the  successful  hunter, 
Zed  and  Toad  would  have  proceeded  in  ad- 
vance to  curse  him  for  them  on  the  spot ; held 
themselves  ready  to  do  any  thing  besides  which 
their  relation  to  the  Meggars  demanded.  In 
fact,  what  Thunder  was  to  the  dogs  at  home, 
so  are  these  battered,  dilapidated,  unutterably 
degraded  specimens  of  the  race  to  the  Meggar 
boys.  It  is  amazing  the  swarm  of  just  such 
lice  as  these  this  Meggar  family  arc  infested 
by ! And  then  those  who  dreaded  as  death  to 
offend  them ! They  were  kings — the  Meggars 
— of  the  whole  section  ! Of  course,  they  drew 
their  followers  toward  all  evil  with  vastly  more 
ease  than  if  they  were  working  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Yet  Bob  Long  knew  exactly  what 
he  undertook ; and  it  was  worth  the  effort. 
Bob's  attempt  on  them  was  an  effort,  in  fact, 
for  the  whole  section  through  them — an  axe 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  Banian  wicked- 
ness of  the  entire  region — a Napoleonic  charge 
upon  the  very  centre  of  the  forces  of  the  devil 
there.  “ May  talk  of  accident,”  says  Zed  for 
his  patrons;  “but  it’s  only  to  fus-class  folks 
sech  accidents  happen.  Never  happen  to  me!** 
Zed,  as  being  the  last  of  the  alphabet.  44  Head- 
in'?” yelps  the  other  jackal.  “An1  a good 
horse?  But  it  takes  a clipper  of  a chap  to 
make  dash  you  did,  stranger,  through  these 
here  woods.  Wish  had  a drink  of  whisky  to 
offer  ye!” 
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The  unaccountable  failure  of  the  boy  to  ap- 
pear with  the  whisky  the  night  before,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  that  essential  beverage 
during  the  hunt,  had  been  a grief  that  had  ac- 
companied the  Meggars  and  their  hangers-on, 
from  the  instant  they  left  their  suffering  parent, 
through  brush  and  brier,  up  to  the  present  in- 
stant. Mr.  Long’s  reasoning,  from  long  obser- 
vation and  experience,  had  been  that  the  excite- 
ment of  the  whisky,  together  with  that  of  the 
hunt,  might  be  a little  too  much  even  for  him 
to  manage.  By  a bold  stroke  he  had  cut  off 
the  supply  of  whisky — only  the  excitement  of  a 
slain  bear  remained. 

And  this  was  of  a wolfish  nature.  Hardly 
had  the  jackals  agreed  in  their  eulogy  upon 
Mr.  Wall  than  they  fell  into  a sudden  disagree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  inches  of  fat  on  the  bear. 
Before  the  young  hunter  knew  a quarrel  was 
brewing,  Zed  and  Toad  were  rolling  over  and 
over  upon  the  bloody  ground,  their  hands  twist- 
ed in  each  other’s  hair,  pounding,  kicking,  curs- 
ing each  other.  It  excited  not  a particle  of  in- 
terest in  the  others,  who  were  now  at  work  upon 
Bruin,  divesting  that  stray  Russian  of  his  furry 
robe. 

“ Thank  you,  no,  believe  not !”  had  been  the 
reply  to  Mr.  Wall’s  offer  to  lend  an  assisting 
hand.  Had  it  been  a slaughtered  hog  instead 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  task  with  loath- 
ing. But  a bear,  of  his  own  shooting,  too ! He 
had  a craving  to  dabble  in  its  blood — to  rend  it 
to  atoms ! Yes,  and  if  the  oldest  of  his  vener- 
able professors  from  the  seminary  could  have 
been  placed  on  horseback,  and  borne  through 
the  hunt,  he  would  have  had  the  same  eager, 
savage  feeling.  Witness  the  keen  satisfaction 
with  which  they  would  hunt  down  an  errorist 
and  slaughter  him  before  the  class ! If  the  dis- 
position to  hunt  something  were  not  one  essen- 
tial to  keeping  down  all  sorts  of  vermin,  it 
would  never  have  been  kindled,  as  it  is,  in 
every  bosom ! 

The  party  had  been  at  work  on  the  bear  half 
an  hour  when  a faint  yell  came  upon  their  ears 
from  the  far  depths  of  the  forest.  No  one  re- 
garded it  at  all  — hard  at  work  with  bloody 
knives,  carving  and  chopping. 

u Bob  Long ! ” said  one  of  them,  incidentally, 
after  the  fifth  yell  from  the  distance. 

“ Get  out  o’  the  way !”  said  Doc  Meggar,  at 
last,  pushing  Zed  aside  from  the  bear.  “You 
ain’t  good  for  any  thin*  else ; give  Bob  Long  a 
yelp  or  so !” 

Zed  rose,  placed  a bloody  hand  on  each  side 
of  his  mouth,  inflated  his  chest,  and  gave  a yell 
that  brought  every  dog  except  Thunder  to  his 
feet.  But  it  was  still  many  minutes  before  they 
were  required  to  turn  from  the  bear  to  assault 
Mr.  Long  approaching  the  spot. 

“Tollable,  tollable,”  said  he,  standing  over 
the  heap  of  bloody  meat.  “ How  many  inches 
on  the  ribs  ?” 

“Three!”  exclaimed  Zed,  with  a scowl  at 
Toad. 

“You  lie! — five!”  shouted  Toad,  and  there- 


upon Zed  pitched  head-foremost  upon  him  across 
the  streaming  pile,  and  the  couple  rolled  and 
pounded,  and  kicked  and  cursed  as  before,  at- 
tracting no  attention  even  from  the  dogs. 

“But  look  here — no  use  o’  askin’,  I suppose 
— seen  any  thin’  of  that  Mr.  Wall  ?”  said  Mr. 
Long;  for  that  gentleman  had  strayed  off, 
partly  in  search  of  his  lost  stirrup,  and  largely 
to  getaway  for  a while  from  the  hideous  swear- 
ing. 

“Seen  who?”  asked  Bill  Meggar,  with  pro- 
found indifference. 

“ You  mean  that  chap  started  with  us  this 
momin’?”  inquired  Jake.  “Yes;  I seen  him 
last  fall,  fiddle  in  one  hand,  jug  of  whisky  in 
the  other,  floatin’  on  a raft  down  the  O-hi-o!” 

“I  knew  he’d  get  lost!”  remarked  Mr.  Long 
to  himself.  “ Take  about  three  days  to  hunt 
him  up.  Well,  ha’n’t  got  any  thing  better  to 
do!” 

“Hold  on  a minute,”  remarked  Doc,  who 
was  down  on  his  knees  on  the  outspread  skin 
recently  worn  by  the  hermit  of  the  woods, 
smoothing  and  folding  it  for  carrying.  “ You 
mind  the  hand  Daddy  was  onst  in  a hunt — tol- 
’able,  hay  ?’’  he  asked. 

Mr.  Long  leaned  upon  his  rifle  and  nodded 
his  head. 

“I  have  done  a little  somethin  of  the  kind 
in  my  day,”  continued  Doc,  ceasing  his  labors 
and  sitting  with  crossed  legs  on  the  mire  of 
blood  and  dirt  and  locks  of  wool  under  him. 
“ Mind  that  time,  Bob,  I had  with  that  panter  ? 
Time  I tuk  the  old  lady’s  pups,  an’  had  her 
after  me ; five  claws  in  each  of  her  four  hands  ; 
mouth  full  o’  teeth  ?” 

Mr.  Long  remembered  perfectly. 

“When  I come  tearin*  up  this  mornin’,  I 
’head  of  the  rest,  cheek  cut  open,  after  miles  of 
the  tallest  ridin*  through  the  thickest  bresh,” 
said  Doc,  “ when  I rode  up  an*  seed  that  chap 
a-settin’  on  the  bar,  comfortable  as  if  had  been 
settin’  there  more’n  a year ; as  cool  an’  quiet ! 
I says  to  myself,  ‘ You  are  beat  this  time,  any- 
how, old  feller ; you  just  acknowledge  the  com 
— hand  over  your  hat !’  ” 

“ Seen  who  ?”  asked  Mr.  Long,  in  the  dark. 

“ Who ’m  I talkin'  about  ?”  exclaims  Doc,  ex- 
ceedingly irritated  and  with  a volley  of  oaths. 

At  this  point  Zed  and  Toad  break  in  with  a 
full  and  highly-colored  description  of  the  killing 
of  the  bear. 

“An*  look  at  Thunder!”  said  Zed,  as  Mr. 
Wall  came  up  leading  his  horse,  with  said  dog 
at  his  heels.  “ A feller  can’t  get  that  dog  so 
much  as  to  look  at  him  as  a gineral  thing — 
won’t  even  smell  a bone  if  Toad  or  Zed  gives 
it  to  him ; an’  ever  sence  this  bar  wns  killed 
he’s  stuck  to  this  stranger  close,  lyin’  down  at 
his  feet,  sticking  to  him,  like  you  see  a pup  do, 
whenever  he  moves.  Thunder  knows!”  con- 
tinued Zed,  with  abundant  blasphemy  by  way 
of  confirmation.  11  He  knows,  that  dog  does !” 

As  Mr.  Wall  approached  Mr.  Long  ‘pushed 
back  his  hat  — considerably  damaged  in  its 
transit  through  the  brush — from  over  his  eyes. 
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and  looked  steadily  at  him,  as  if  it  had  been 
several  years  since  they  had  last  met. 

“That  there  is  a horse,”  remarked  Bill,  for 
the  information  of  his  friends  in  natural  his- 
tory, as  Mr.  Wall  led  his  animal  up  to  receive 
his  share  of  the  load  of  bear  meat.  “ A horse,  ” 
he  repeated,  as  he  walked  slowly  round  and 
round  him,  looking  lovingly  and  longingly  at 
his  various  points  with  more  than  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a connoisseur  at  a fine  painting.  “A 
horse,”  he  murmured  to  himself.  44  Yes,  this 
’ere  is  a horse — an  an-e-mil !” 

A few  moments  after  saw  the  whole  party 
off  for  the  camping  spot.  Being  too  late  in 
the  day  to  return  to  the  house,  there  was  no- 
thing to  do  but  spend  the  night  at  the  near- 
est water.  Very  much  more  than  their  por- 
tion of  the  load  of  meat  was  assigned  to  Zed 
and  Toad,  fastened  about  their  saddles  with 
maledictions  and  buckskin  thongs:  Upon  these 
gentlemen  the  reaction  from  excitement  and 
the  long  and  exhausting  deficit  of  whisky  was 
beginning  to  tell  woefully,  and  they  brought  up 
the  rear  of  the  caravan  in  a dilapidated  and  de- 
jected manner,  hardly  energy  enough  to  curse 
along  the  wretched  ponies  they  bestrode. 

44  An*  so  you’ve  got  yourself  killed,  Buck  ?” 
Bill  had  said  before  mounting,  turning  the  dead 
dog  over  with  his  foot.  44  Well,  old  fellow, 
you’ve  did  your  duty  any  way  1” 

As  to  the  wounded  dogs,  they  were  left  to 
hobble  after  if  their  broken  bones  would  allow, 
or  to  die  on  the  field  of  victory,  as  they  saw  best. 

It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  party  at 
the  camping  spot  that  Mr.  Wall  learned  this 
fact.  Beckoning  Mr.  Long  aside,  and  begging 
him  to  accompany  him,  he  rode  directly  back 
on  the  path  they  had  come.  Sure  enough,  the 
two  dogs  had  dragged  themselves  along  after 
their  masters  as  far  as  they  could,  and  lay  whim- 
pering in  the  path.  A rapid  examination  by 
Mr.  Long  satisfied  him  that  one  of  the  dogs  was 
hopelessly  injured,  every  rib  broken. 

44  Shoot  him,”  said  his  companion,  in  more 
the  language  of  command  than  he  had  used 
before  killing  the  bear.  Mr.  Long  complied, 
and  the  miseries  of  the  animal  were  over.  Only 
one  leg  of  the  other  dog  was  broken.  Reliev- 
ing each  other  by  turns,  the  wounded  animal 
was  carried,  licking  the  hands  that  held  him, 
upon  the  pommel  of  their  saddles  into  camp. 

44  Well,”  exclaimed  Zed,  as  the  dog  was  gen- 
tly placed  on  the  ground  before  the  huge  fire, 
44 ef  you  han’t  act’ly  brung  that  dog  in — a dog! 
An’  goin’  to  splinter  his  cussed  leg  too — a dog!'1 

44  It’s  more’n  Doc,  or  Bill,  or  Jake  here  would 
’a  done  for  me  ef  mg  leg  had  got  broke  in  a bear- 
fight,”  with  oaths  of  affirmation,  remarked  Toad 
—end  he  was  not  far  wrong. 

By  this  time  night  had  settled  upon  the  camp. 
The  blaze  of  its  fire  threw  long  shadows  from  the 
trees  around.  The  mournful  cry  of  the  whip- 
poor-will,  the  persistent  hooting  of  the  owls,  the 
distant  howls  of  the  wolves,  drove  the  party  near- 
er together  around  the  fire.  In  every  man’s 
hand  was  a long  forked  stick,  upon  every  stick 


was  a slice  of  bear  meat,  and  far  into  the  night 
each  man  roasted  and  ate,  roasted  and  ate. 
Yerv  little  sufficed  for  the  novice — too  fat  and 
rich  by  far  for  a stomach  used  for  so  many 
years  to  Boston  crackers  and  other  seminary 
ambrosia.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  they 
rioted  and  reveled  in  the  scorched  meat  until 
each  fairly  streamed  down  his  blowzy  beard 
and  to  his  very  feet  with  grease.  At  intervals 
Toad  and  Zed  would  lay  aside  their  toasting- 
sticks  to  dance  a violent  hornpipe.  “Settle 
my  stim-mick  so’s  I can  hold  a little  more!” 
was  the  explanation  vouchsafed  by  them  to  the 
company. 

But  there  was  no  whisky ! Only  to  a cer- 
tain degree  did  Mr.  Long’s  large  supply  of 
coffee,  which  by  a singular  coincidence  he  hap- 
pened to  have  with  him,  make  up  for  its  ab- 
sence. Mr.  Wall  and  his  ally  exert  themselves 
to  make  up  for  the  painful  absence  in  question 
to  their  utmost  power. 

44  Sure  you' two  ain’t  got  a flask  about  you  1” 
is  the  flattering  result  of  their  efforts  to  enter- 
tain the  company,  so  well  do  they  succeed. 

It  was  after  twelve  before  the  party  were 
asleep  about  their  fire.  In  fact,  Toad  and  Zed 
were  up  and  down  the  entire  night,  roasting 
and  eating  as  the  state  of  their  stomachs  ren-  ’ 
dered  it  possible.  By  the  rising  of  the  sun  the 
whole  party  had  finished  a hearty  breakfast, 
and  wore  ready  to  be  off.  Mr.  Long  and  his 
friend  in  one  direction,  the  rest  in  the  other. 

“If  you  have  no  special  use  for  it,  I would 
be  glad  to  have  the  bear-skin,”  is  Mr.  Wall’s 
request  of  Doc  Meggar.  That  gentleman  ac- 
cordingly accedes,  and  himself  rolls  up  the 
wardrobe  of  the  deceased  bear  and  binds  it  se- 
curely on  behind  Mr.  Wall’s  saddle.  It  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  ever  done 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  or  of  any  kind,  for  any 
one.  “And  I would  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  get  this  poor  dog  home  in  some  way,” 
Mr.  Wall  continues,  addressing  himself  to  Zed. 
“A  little  care  now,  and  he  will  be  ready  for 
another  hunt.” 

“Me!  carry  that  dog!”  exclaims  that  gen- 
tleman, disgust  and  astonishment  struggling  for 
ascendency  in  his  very  dirty  face ; and  he  de- 
clines the  task  in  a whirlwind  of  blasphemy. 

44  Ef  I was  to  say,  Zed,  you  eat  this  here  dog, 
you’d  do  it — not  briled  either — raw ! you’d  kev 
it  to  do,”  remarks  Doc  Meggar,  composedly. 
“Yes,  Sir,”  he  continues  to  Mr.  Wall,  “I’ll 
see  he  does  it.”  And  he  did.  “Be  glad  to 
hev  you  drop  in  whenever  you’re  passin’,”  he 
adds,  as  he  shakes  his  hand. 

“That  Institution  of  yours,”  Mr.  Long  re- 
marks, after  half  an  hour’s  riding  from  camp, 
“fits  a man  all  those  years,  I dessay,  to  tell 
men  the  Gospel  after  you’ve  got  hold  on  them ! 
But  to  get  hold  on  people  like  these  Meggar 
boys — an’  there’s  thousands  of  them — in  the 
gen’ral  run,  does  it  fit  ’em  for  thatt  Make  ’em 
i like  Christ  on  the  sea-shore — ” 

But  we  dare  not  utter  the  heresy  of  Mr. 
Long’s  question  nor  Mr.  Wall’s  reply. 
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“You  fool  folks  thought  that  feller  missed 
when  he  shot  that  wild-cat.  Soon  as  he  fired/' 
lies  Toad,  in  continuance  of  conversation  in 
cainp  after  the  friends  have  left,  “I  seed  tail 
of  the  wild-cat  hangin’  in  top  of  a cotton-wood, 
its  head  a-grinnin’  in  the  forks  of  a black-jack 
a hunder  yards  the  other  way ! See  Thunder  1 
He  knows.  Stuck  to  him  to  the  last!  Don't 
you  go  an’  forget  to  carry  that  splintered  pup 
home,  Zed.” 

“ Pitchin’  head-foremost  into  bar  one  minit, 
gone  way  back  after  lame  pup,  tyin'  his  leg  up 
with  handkercher  teared  into  strings  the  next. 
What’s  pup  to  him  f ” And  Zed  manifested  a 
strong  tendency  to  curse  the  absent  benefactor. 

44  Zed,  you  look  here !”  interrupted  Doc  Meg- 
gar,  composedly.  “You  jest  lemme  hear  one 
word  agin  this  stranger,  an'  you'll  hev  me  on 
your  hands,  sure.” 

“Well!”  exclaimed  Zed,  with  abundant 
oaths.  “Never  knew  you  to  take  up  for  a 
man  afore  in  my  life.  Sky's  goin'  to  fall! 
Whisky’s  gin  out,  that’s  it!” 

44  An’  there's  brown  Bob  Long,  ” continued 
Doc,  still  more  composedly.  “We  all  know 
what  lie  was,  an’  we  all  know  what  he  is.  Some 
tremenjus  change  has  tookcn  that  man,  and 
’tain’t  for  the  worse  nuther.  For  one,  I be- 
lieve in  Bob  Long;  an’  what's  more,  I intend 
the  rest  of  you  shall  too.  We  all  know  he's  in 
the  right.  It’s  like  cowards  not  to  say  so.” 

At  this  point  Jake  gives  a sounding  slap  upon 
his  leg,  and  exclaims,  “I'll  be  shot!” 

No  one  understands  this  in  the  light  of  more 
than  a figurative  request,  and  wait  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

44 It's  the  preacher,  boys!”  he  exclaims,  with 
energy;  “sore’s  you  live,  the  preacher!  Wall 
he  said  his  name  was.  None  of  us  didn't  no- 
tice at  the  time.  I rec’lect  it  now ; name  of 
the  man  Bob  wanted  us  to  go  an'  hear  preach.  ” 

“Couldn’t  account  for  it  before,”  said  Toad, 
after  the  general  expression  of  “the  crowd” 
was  over  in  some  degree,  and  with  his  hand 
upon  his  throat.  44  For  last  twenty-four  hours 
every  time  I was  rippin'  out  a curse  it  felt  sort- 
er stickin’  like  jest  here.  ” 

His  friends  had  themselves  observed  in  him 
no  hesitancy  of  the  kind  ; yet  not  a man  there 
but  had  remarked  a restraint  upon  himself  in 
the  company  of  their  new  acquaintance. 

44  Never  said  a thing,  never  gave  even  a sour 
look,  so  fur  as  I see,”  remarked  Jake.  44  Pleas- 
ant as  you  please,  too.  If  that  chap  is  a preach- 
er I ha'n’t  no  objections  to  preachers  myself.” 

44  An'  that  accounts  for  that  book,”  said  Doc. 
44  Told  you  how  I rode  up  an’  found  him  settin* 
on  that  old  bar.  May  I be” — and  his  language 
was  extremely  strong — “ef  that  man  wasn’t 
readin'  his  Bible ! Think  of  a preacher  tearin' 
like  a flash  of  lightnin'  through  bresh  sich  as 
that,  gettin’  ahead  of  every  body,  killin’  a bar 
first  shot,  then  settin'  down  on  the  bar  like  in  a 


pulpit  a-readin’  his  Bible ! You  may  count  me 
in  after  this.  I believe  in  preachers  myself.” 

It  was  a decree — an  edict.  It  was  the  inau- 
guration of  a revolution — a revolution  so  sadden 
and  radical  as  to  be  received  in  profound  si- 
lence. All  there  knew'  how  much  it  meant. 

44  Hev  you  got  a clean  shirt.  Toad  ?”  asked 
Doc  Meggar,  somewhat  suddenly,  half  an  hour 
later,  as  they  all  rode  home  together,  the  re- 
mains— not  very  much — of  the  game  fastened 
behind  their  saddles. 

44  A clean  shirt!  Can’t  say  I hev,”  replied 
that  gentleman.  “Ha’n’t  no  use  for  any  I 
knows  on.” 

44  Hev  you  got  any,  Zed  ?’*  asks  Doc  of  that 
individual. 

“Nary  shirt;  last  went  for  gallon  of  whisky 
an'  a pack  o'  cards.  I hed  two  onst,”  continues 
Zed,  with  some  pride.  “Nary  shirt  now!”  he 
adds,  with  charming  candor.  “Ain’t  a goin’ 
to  get  married,  Doc  ?”  he  asks,  with  consider- 
able alarm. 

44 1 an’  the  boys  'll  hev  to  loan  you  both,”  is 
the  composed  reply.  44  We’re  all  of  us  a goin' 
to  hear  that  man  preach  next  Sunday — ev’rv 
Sunday — an’  you’ve  both  of  you  got  to  go  too.” 

There  is  a long-continued  and  profound  si- 
lence after  this  as  they  ride. 

“Tell  you  what,  fellers,  I’m  sheared, ” re- 
marks Jake,  at  length.  44  Months  ago  I come 
upon  the  old  ’oman  a makin’  shirts.  ‘Who 
for  ?’  I asked.  4 For  you,  boys, ’ says  she.  4 An’ 
what  for?’  says  I.  4 To  go  to  meetin’  in/  says 
she.  ‘Meetin’!'  says  I,  an’  I swore  a few. 

4 Yes  you  will,  Jake,'  says  she,  softly  like, 
a-sewin'  on.  ‘Yes  you  will,'  6ays  she.  An’ 
she  a-prayin’  at  it  'hind  the  butter-beans.  Tell 
you  what,  fellers,  I feel  skeared !” 


CONSOLATION. 

We  listen  calmly  to  the  impious  laughter 
Of  those  who  gloat  because  the  Right  is  bowed— 
We  listen  calmly,  for  we  know  hereafter 
Sunshine  will  gild  the  cloud. 

A little  cloud— it  passes  from  the  present; 

A little  loss— It  brings  a larger  gain; 

The  laws  of  God  were  never  evanescent. 

Though  oft  in  bitter  pain. 

His  children  bent  and  far-off  followers  doubted, 
And  placemen  yielded  to  the  love  of  pelf, 

While  scofTers,  as  they  did  at  Calvary,  shouted, 
“Now  save  thyself!” 

Well,  shout ! hut  when  you  hear  the  awfhl  thunder, 
And  see  the  veil  rent  and  the  darkness  come, 
Then  will  your  guilty  cheeks  grow  pale  with  wonder, 
Then  will  your  lips  be  dumb. 

By  all  the  fields  with  martyr-blood  made  gory. 

By  all  the  stars  that  light  our  stormy  sky, 

Fair  Freedom  shall  arise  to  grander  glory, 

And  tyranny  shall  die. 
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BEEF-TEA.  ' 

WE  were  walking  together,  my  sister  and 
I,  in  the  antomn  fields.  Mary’s  hands 
were  full  of  asters  and  golden-rod  and  bright 
maple  leaves,  glowing  in  the  sunset  light.  She 
was  smiling,  fair,  and  happy ; I,  very  dismal  and 
gray.  We  are  closer  in  sympathy  and  love  than 
most  sisters,  and  I felt  strangely  hurt  and  alien- 
ated by  this  entire  difference  of  mood.  I had, 
or  thought  I had,  great  cause  for  unhappiness. 
My  sister  knew  my  case,  although  we  never 
spoke  about  it ; and  how  could  she  on  this  par- 
ticular evening,  and  hero  on  this  spot,  seem  so 
heartless  and  gay?  In  a little  rage  at  last  at 
her  unbroken  silence,  and  quiet,  amused,  smil- 
ing eyes,  I spoke  out : 

44  Mary,  you  know  I hate  to  walk  this  way ! 
Why  did  you  bring  me  here  ? Do  you  want  to 
make  me  unhappy  ?” 

“ Quite  the  contrary,  my  dear;  I want  you  to 
be  the  happiest  maiden  within  twenty  miles; 
and  I wrant  to  be  indulged  for  once  in  a little 
confidential  talk,  such  as  w*e  have  not  had  for 
a year  and  a day.” 

“Mary!” 

44  You  see  I remember1  dates  well,  and  I have 
reason.  Now  tell  me  what  you  said  a year  ago 
yesterday  to  John  Holman  to  send  him  away 
from  his  borne,  and  to  leave  you  with  such  a 
pair  of  cheeks  as  that,  and  eyes  with  the  scared 
look  they  have  had  in  them  ever  since.” 

“He  went  away  from  home  to  go  into  a 
bank,”  I answered,  dryly. 

44  Don’t  think  to  put  me  off  in  that  way,  Ag- 
nes. Has  he  ever  come  home  in  the  mean 
time?  Has  he  ever  written  to  you — to  you, 
who  have  been  his  correspondent  ever  since 
your  little  ten-year-old  letters  to  ‘Cousin  John?’ 
Come,  my  darling!  Why  should  there  be  a 
cloud  between  us  ? Trust  me  and  tell  me 
all.” 

44  All  what?” 

44  What  did  you  tell  John  a rear  ago  yester- 
day ?” 

“ I told  him  that  I did  not  love  him.” 

“ And  do  you  love  him  ?” 

- Yes,  I do.” 

**  You  mean  that  you  deceived  him  ?” 

“No;  I mean  that  I deceived  myself — that 
I found  it  out  too  late.” 

My  sister  stopped,  with  one  of  her  little  out- 
bursts of  passionate,  sisterly  tenderness,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  me,  kissed  me  again 
and  again. 

“My  own  darling,  thank  you  for  being  so 
honest,  so  true;  for  knowing  me  well  enough 
to  trust  me ! This  is  my  little  triumph,  dear. 
For  the  rest,  I knew  it  all ; but  I wanted  you 
to  tell  me.  And  now,  Agnes,  I will  tell  you 
something:  John  Holman  is  at  home.” 

“Mary!  and  you  let  me  come  this  way! 
Look ! there  is  the  very  house.  Come  away  !” 
And  instead  of  doing  so  I sat  down  at  the  foot 
of  a tree  and  began  to  cry.  First  the  shock 
of  telling,  and  then  the  shock  of  hearing,  had 
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been  a little  too  much  for  my  nerves,  you  see ; 
that  was  all. 

“ Why  do  you  cry,  Agnes?  I wanted  to  let 
you  know,  because  he  will  surely  wish  to  sec 
you.” 

“ Not  he ! You  don’t  know  any  thing  about 
it.  He  is  not  the  man  to  be  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  any  woman.  - My  words  were  final,  and 
I sent  him  away  completely ; and  he  went ! 
And  then  I jumped  up,  and  watched  him  go 
out  of  the  gate  and  down  the  hawthorn  walk, 
ju6t  beginning  to  feel  my  mistake  even  then.” 

“Did  you  see  mo  meet  him  there?” 

44  No ; what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Only  this,  Agnes.  I too  had  an  interview 
with  John  Hoknan  that  day,  and  he  told  me 
(you  know  he  always  told  me  every  thing — the 
dear  brotherly  heart!)  all  that  you  had  said. 
And  I said  to  him,  ‘She  is  mistaken,  John 
dear ; she  doesn’t  know  herself,  and  I do  know 
her ; and  what  you  must  do  is  to  wait  one  year, 
and  then  come  back  for  your  final  answer.  I 
prophesy  it  will  be  a different  one.’  ” 

“ Mary ! did  you,  really  ? Why  did  you  never 
tell  me  ?” 

“Because  he  went  away  hurt  and  offended 
still  at  you.  You  see  it  is  a sore  blow ; and  I 
did  not  know,  except  as  I might  guess  from  my 
knowledge  of  his  nature,  whether  my  words  would 
work.  I did  not  dare  to  tell  you,  or,  indeed,  you 
fierce  little  thing,  to  mention  the  subject  at  all  2” 

“Well,  why  do  you  tell  me  now?” 

“Because  I saw  John  Holman  last  night 
driving  up  to  his  house.” 

“Last  night!  Then  he  has  been  here  all 
day,  and  we  have  not  seen  him !” 

“That  may  not  have  been  his  fault.  He 
had  somebody  with  him,  a friend  probably,  and 
his  time  may  have  been  claim ed.” 

“No,  dear;  don’t  talk  so.  It  is  right — 1 
mean  it  serves  me  right.  Of  course,  if  he  has 
been  here  so  long,  and  we  have  not  seen  him, 
there  is  an  end  of  it !” 

Mary  did  not  answer.  She  was  straining  her 
eyes  toward  the  old  gray  stone-house,  where 
so  many  generations  of  Holmans  had  lived  and 
loved,  worked  and  died,  clinging  to  the  spot 
with  a sentiment  of  home  and  clan,  sometimes 
found  even  in  shifting,  changing,  forgetting 
America.  “It  is  a carriage,”  she  said,  pres- 
ently, in  a rambling  sort  of  a tone.  ‘ ‘ A gig. 
I hope  not  Dr.  Hodman’s.  I hope  Mrs.  Hol- 
man is  not  sick.  He  is  coming  this  way.  I 
will  ask.”  And  I thought:  “His  mother  is 
sick,  he  can  not  leave  her.”  And  we  waited 
for  the  coming  wheels — she  with  kind,  affection- 
ate anxiety ; I with  feverish,  selfish  hope — my 
sister  and  I. 

“We  saw  you  coming,  Doctor,”  cried  Mary, 
stopping  our  dear,  old,  shriveled,  shrewd  little 
friend  as  he  was  driving  rapidly  past,  “and 
we  were  afraid  Mrs.  Holman  might  be  ill.  I 
hope  not.” 

“ No,  poor  lady,  she  isn’t  ill  yet,  but  she  has 
a hard  time  before  her.  That  son  of  hers  has 
been  brought  back,  for  come  he  would  yester- 
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day,  though  the  journey  was  all  but  his  death- 
blow, with  such  a fever  on  him  as  I haven’t 
seen  in  these  parts  for  twenty  years — not  since 
his  father  died.  You  must  excuse  my  hurrying 
off,  young  ladies ; some  remedies  I have  in  my 
office,  and  the  quickest  way  is  to  go  for  them 
myself.  Good-morning,  my  dears.  ” And  tho 
wheels  whirled  rapidly  off,  and  we  watched 
them  out  of  sight,  and  then  turned  and  walked 
slowly  homeward — Mary  cast  down,  sorrowful, 
and  in  tears;  I with  a heart  full  of  mingled 
despair  and  sweetness,  saying  over  and  over  to 
myself,  “For  come  he  would  yesterday.” 

An  hour  afterward  Mary  knocked  at  my  door 
and  said,  “Will  you  come  down  to  tea,  Agnes?” 

“I  don’t  care  for  any,”  I replied.  “Tell 
aunty  I am  very  tired,  and  will  go  to  bed.” 

“ Aunty  isn't  at  home,  dear ; she  has  gone 
to  Mrs.  Holman’s  for  the  night.” 

I opened  the  door.  “Mary,  tell  me  all. 
When  did  she  go  ?” 

“Just  before  we  came  back.  I picked  up 
the  note  which  Mrs.  Holman  sent.  She  says 
he  has  violent  delirium,  and  begs  aunty  to 
come  and  help  her.  Here  it  is.  Oh,  Agnes ! 
I can  not  bear  to  show  it  to  you,  and  yet  you 
ought  to  know  the  worst.” 

The  letters  swam  before  my  eyes,  but  through 
th&mist  glared  forth  the  words,  as  if  written  in 
dame,  “we  fear  in  great  and  imminent  danger.” 

“Agnes,  I can  not  leave  you.  Will  you 
come  down  ?” 

“No,  Mary;  how  can  you  ask  it?  Let  me 
be  alone  with  this  terrible  sorrow.  Let  me 
grapple  with  it,  and  feel  to  the  full  what  I have 
done.  Throwing  away  all  my  own  happiness, 
and  giving  the  last  stab  to  that  heart!  Oh, 

(Mary!  If  he  could  have  only  lived  one  day 
longer — one  day  longer — only  known  that  I had 
i come  to  my  right  mind ; only  said  one  word, 
and  heard  one  word,  so  that  he  might  think  of 
me  kindly  before  he  dies,  I could  bear  it.” 

“Dearest,  he  is  living,  and  may  live;  don’t 
give  up  hope!  But  oh,  Agnes!  don’t  think 
me  cruel  or  unfeeling.  I want  to  say  one 
thing.  Don’t  think  so  much  of  yourself!  You 
answered  John  as  you  thought  right  and  true. 
You  were  mistaken ; but  that  is  your  misfor- 
tune, not  your  fault.  And  now  this  grief  and 
suspense  and  dread  are  laid  upon  you  by  God, 
not  as  a punishment,  but  in  wisdom.  Accept 
the  chastisement,  darling.  Take  in  the  lesson 
and.  be  submissive.  One  thing  you  know,  that 
his  last  thought  in  health  was  to  come  back  to 
you ; so  he  loves  you  still.  This  you  will  always 
have  to  comfort  you,  even  if  the  worst  happens. 
And  if  the  worst  should  come — if  John  should 
die  without  knowing  what  you  now  are  feeling 
for  him — then,  Agnes,  you  know  that  his  eyes 
will  be  opened,  that  nothing  can  deceive  him 
again,  and  he  will  read  your  very  soul.  And 
although  you  may  be  for  a short  time  absent  in 
the  body,  you  will  be  present  in  the  truest  sense 
— in  tho  spirit.” 

“You  are  better  than  I,  Molly  dear;  but  I 
will  try  to  be  good.  I would  come  down  now 


if  I had  any  thing  to  do.  That  work  of  aunty's 
for  poor  little  Johnny  Talbot — let  us  do  it  this 
evening  for  her.” 

“A  good  thought,”  said  Mary,  kissing  me; 
and  we  went  down  to  work  our  feelings  off  at 
the  ends  of  our  fingers,  and  be  soothed  by  the 
sense  that  our  work  would  not  be  thrown  away, 
but  carry  help  and  a little  sense  of  friendliness 
and  comfort  to  one  sorely  tried  heart — poor 
Mrs.  Talbot,  widowed  and  penniless  and  aide, 
alone  with  her  little  lame  boy. 

We  sat  over  our  work  until  the  fire  died  out, 
and  the  lamp  grew  dim,  and  midnight  tolled 
from  the  near  church  steeple. 

“Do  go  to  bed  now,  Agnes.” 

“Mary,  you  are  my  conscience;  tell  me, 
may  I pray  for  John  to  get  well  ?” 

“ I am  not  your  conscience,  Aggy.  My  sense 
of  right  must  not  govern  your  soul.  That  is 
alone  with  God,  and  I can  not  guide  it.  I can 
only  tell  you  how  I feel,  just  to  help  you  to  ex- 
amine and  understand.” 

“ Well,  what  do  you  feel  ?” 

“I  could  not  pray  for  his  life,  dear;  nor  for 
yours  if  you  were  lying  at  death ’s-door  and  I 
felt  myself  utterly  desolate.  I could  only  pray 
God  to  do  his  will.  That  must  be  best.  How 
do  we  know  that  our  granted  prayer  might 
not  prove  a bitter  curee  to  those  we  pray  for? 

We  do  know  that  it  would  keep  them  from 
glory  and  rest  and  safety.  We  do  not  know 
what  bitter  dregs  may  yet  be  in  their  cup.  No, 

I could  not!  It  is  such  rest,  such  peace  to 
think  that  God  knows  best!  Doesn’t  the  Fa- 
ther know  your  heart  better  than  you  do  your- 
self? Will  not  He  give  you  all  things  really 
good  for  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  I can  not !”  I exclaimed,  passionately. 

“ You  stand  on  higher  ground  than  I can  climb 
to.  I know  there  is  nothing  so  sublime,  so  en- 
tirely satisfying  as  those  Heights  of  Faith.-  But 
I am  only  toiling  in  the  valley  of  human  love 
and  hope  and  sorrow,  and  clinging  to  the  arms 
around  me,  and  crying  out  with  pain  and  long- 
ing when  they  are  taken  away.  I feel  just  like 
a little  lost  child,  Mary ; and  your  words  sound 
so  far  off  they  don’t  comfort  me  a bit ! ” 

4 4 Poor  lamb ! ” said  my  sister,  tenderly.  “No 
doubt  I am  harsh  and  foolish  in  my  fancied  wis- 
dom. But,  dear,  you  know  there  is  One  a great 
deal  closer  to  you  than  I am,  who  can  be  touched 
with  a feeling  of  your  infirmities — who  has  in 
all  respects  been  tempted  like  as  you  are.  Don’t 
try  to  put  poor  foolish  me  in  the  place  of  Christ, 
Agnes,  but  go  to  Him.” 

Did  not  my  sore  heart  feel  a little  the  balm 
of  this  truth  ? Did  not  my  communing  in  my 
chamber  make  me  still  ? Yes,  a little  calm  stole 
in  — some  submission,  some  faith,  some  put- 
ting aside  of  Self,  thank  God ! although  I was 
yet  only  gradually,  step  by  step,  rising  from 
the  lower  ground  unto  the  Hills  of  Peace,  still 
very  far  off. 

You  6ee  I had  a long  time  to  study  the  hard 
lesson,  for  John  lingered  on  in  the  same  violent 
and  terrible  state  for  six  long  days  and  nights, 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  fearful  week  his  life  hung 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Not  being  sensible 
or  passive,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  persuade 
or  compel  him  to  take  any  nourishment,  and 
the  fever  was  burning  away  all  his  strength  and 
his  very  life.  Aunty  told  us  about  it  one  night 
when  she  came  home  for  a few  hours  of  much- 
needed  sleep,  having  promised  to  be  back  early 
in  the  morning.  “ And  poor  old  Ann  too,  girls, 
is  almost  worn  out.  She  has  been  up  night  and 
day  with  ‘Master  John,’  as  she  has  gone  back 
to  calling  him,  and  to-night  she  insists  upon  sit- 
ting up  again  to  aid  Mrs.  Holman.  But  I’m 
afraid  it  will  be  the  last  time — she  can’t  hold 
out  so.  Dear  old  woman  ! never  was  there  a 
more  attached  and  faithful  servant.  I believe 
she  thinks  of  him  now  as  her  little  nursling 
again,  and  quite  forgets  she  is  sixty  years  old.” 

My  heart  warmed  to  the  dear  old  friend,  and 
I envied  her,  and  aunty,  and  everyone  who  could 
help  in  that  sick-room ; where,  but  for  my  own 
folly,  I might  now  be  by  nearest  right ; and  per- 
haps my  voice  might  have  reached  him  in  his 
wanderings  — might  have  influenced  him  for 
good. 

The  next  day  aunty  was  gone  again.  But 
before  her  flitting  she  told  us  that  she  supposed 
this  would  be  the  critical  day.  If  the  fever 
abated,  or  if  they  could  persuade  him  to  take 
something  to  keep  up  his  strength,  ail  might  yet 
he  well,  his  noble  constitution  might  even  yet 
conquer.  Then  kissing  us  solemnly  for  good- 
by  she  said,  in  her  saddest,  weariest  voice  : “I 
shall  not  be  back  till  night,  dears ; perhaps  not 
till  to-morrow.  You  must  not  tire  yourselves 
out  in  any  way.  Agnes  looks  pale.  Take  care 
of  her,  Mary ; though,  indeed,  we  may  all  be 
forgiven  for  pale,  sorrowful  faces  when  we  think 
of  this  dear  and  valued  friend  so  nearly  pass- 
ing from  us.”  And  then  she  dropped  a few 
quiet  tears,  and  trotted  off  like  a good,  gray  lit- 
tle Sister  of  Charity,  leaving  us,  sooth  to  say, 
not  very  much  cheered. 

Toward  noon  our  ignorance  of  John’s  state 
grew  veiy  painful ; and  after  dinner  was  over, 
all  work  finished,  and  the  long  afternoon  before 
us,  the  suspense  became  intolerable.  Mary  felt 
it  as  w ell  as  myself,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
walk  toward  the  homestead  to  see  if  we  could 
catch  the  doctor  on  his  way  to  or  from  his  pa- 
tient. 

Yes,  there  was  the  gig  in  front  of  the  house ! 
But  while  we  were  yet  far  off  the  impetuous  lit- 
tle man  came  out  of  the  door,  ran  down  the 
path,  and  jumped  in  ; and  although  we  quick- 
ened our  steps  to  a run,  and  sent  our  voices  aft- 
er him,  he  whirled  off  in  the  opposite  direction 
as  if  life  and  death  hung  upon  his  speed. 

“ Mary,  I must  know !” 

“ Yes,  dear ; wc  can’t  go  back  so.  Of  course 
we  will  not  ring ; see,  there*  is  the  bell  muffled 
and  the  knocker  tied  up.  Let  us  go  round  to 
the  kitchen  door  and  speak  to  Ann.” 

“Yes;  come  quickly.” 

The  kitchen  was  full  of  greasy  steam,  and 
through  the  cloud  I was  dismayed  to  see  the 


dim  figure  not  of  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
place,  dear  old  Ann,  with  her  faithful,  ugly 
face  and  honest,  grumbling  voice,  familiar  to 
me  from  childhood,  but  a comparative  stranger, 
the  house-maid,  Nora — a good-humored,  silly- 
faced, exasperating  young  female  savage,  newly 
caught,  of  the  “vacant  chaff,  well  meant  for 
grain,”  species.  Mary,  bom  housekeeper  that 
she  is,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay  at  the 
sight  and  smell  of  the  room,  which  was  usually 
a Dutch  temple  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  clean- 
liness, which  is  next  to  godliness;  but  she 
checked  it  instantly,  remembering  how  many 
more  important  &nd  serious  matters  had  caused 
the  confusion  and  discomfort,  and  asked  Nora 
how  Mr.  Holman  wa9  now.  “And  he’s  very 
bad,  poor  gentleman, ’’said  Nora,  breaking  into 
a broad,  beamy  smile  at  the  sight  of  a friendly 
face  and  the  hope  of  a “ bit  of  a crack.”  “And 
I’m  thinking  ’twill  go  harrd  with  him,  poor  sowl. 

And  Ann,  she’s  bad ! her  head  is  fit  to  burrst, 
and  her  leg  is  bad ; and  she  said,  ‘Nora,’  says 
she,  ‘ you  make  the  bafe-tay  for  the  master*  for 
he’ll  die,  poor  man,  if  he  won’t  eat,  and  I can 
stand  it  no  longer,’  says  she ; ‘ but  I’ll  go  to 
me  bed  and  thry  for  a wink  of  a sleep,  or  I’ll 
die  too.*  ” And  Nora  moved  energetically 
through  her  cloud  of  incense  to  the  fire,  and 
began  to  stir  vigorously  something  in  a shadowy 
kettle. 

“And  the  broth‘is  biling  iligantly ; but  is  it 
done,  I wonder  ? Maybe  Miss  Mary,  or  Miss 
Agnes,  you’ll  be  good  enough  to  stip  ’this  way 
and  taste  it,  for  the  Lord  knows  I’m  no  cook, 
but  only  to  help  Ann,  and  aise  her  mind . ‘Ann,  ’ 
says  I,  ‘you  lave  me  the  broth  to  stew,  for  I 
made  it  in  the  owld  counthry,  and  I’ve  watched 
you  besides,  and  Til  cook  it  so  yourself  couldn’t 
tell  if  *twas  your  own  or  not.*  The  Howly  Vir- 
gin forgive  me  the  lie!  but  I was  thinking  of 
Ann,  poor  thing,  and  how  sore  she  needed  rest ; 
and  I thought  the  poor  master  would  only  push 
it  away,  and  shut  down  his  lips  like  a box,  and 
go  raving  on  in  his  talk  about  the  woods  and 
the  spring,  and  about  one  little  ewe  lamb,  all 
he  had,  which  is  what  he’s  always  dhraming 
about.  The  Heaven  above  us  knows  what  he 
manes,  poor  man,  for  he’s  never  so  much  as  kept 
an  owld  sheep  as  far  as  Ann  can  tell.  And  I 
said  to  meself,  me  broth  will  bo  as  good  ami 
better  to  throw  away  again  nor  Ann’s,  who’s  a 
born  cook,  she  is,  and  makes  every  thing  taste 
so  natural  like.  But,  Miss  Agnes,  you’re  stir- 
ring it,  I see,  and  maybe  you’ll  tell  me  what  I’ll 
do  next.” 

“ Do,  Nora  ? I think  I’d  throw  it  right  down 
into  the  sink.  Now  don’t  look  so  distressed ; 
but  you  see  beef-tea  ought  not  to  have  any 
grease  in  it,  and  look  at  those  great  lumps  of 
fat!” 

“ *Twas  to  make  it  the  richer,  Miss.” 

“ Yes,  I see ; but  you  know  sick  people  can’t 
eat  rich  food ! Now,  then,  a fork  and  a plate, 
please ; see,  I take  out  all  the  lumps  and  bones. 

And  now  a skimmer ; there,  that  will  do  better. 

Now,  Nora,  you  stand  just  here  and  skim  the 
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grease  off  the  top  us  soon  as  it  rises  for  exactly 
one  hour  by  the  clock.  And  if  it  is  wanted  by 
the  end  of  that  time,  strain  it  off  into  a nice, 
pretty  cup.  Not  one  of  your  kitchen  bowls,  re- 
member, but  the  prettiest  china  cup  there  is  in 
the  house;  and  put  in  a very  little  salt,  and 
take  it  up  stairs  carefully,  with  a clean  napkin 
over  the  tray.11 

“One  of  the  mistress’s  best  cups!  Och! 
and  ’twill  get  broken — just  pushed  over  in  his 
raving;  and  I was  thinking  to  meself  that  a 
nice  little  tin  pail  there  is  here  would  be  the 
safest.” 

“ Nonsense!  do  you  think  Mr.  Holman  would 
drink  out  of  a tin  pail,  sick  or  well  ? Now  do 
just  as  I told  you,  Nora,  there’s  a good  girl! 
Never  mind  if  half  a dozen  cups  are  broken; 
and  I’ll  go  right  home  and  make  some. beef-tea 
of  the  right  kind,  and  send  it  in  the  evening. 
This  is  going  to  be,  after  all,  just  good  enough 
to  be  pushed  away.”  And  Mary  and  I made 
our  way  through  the  mist  into  the  blessed  pure 
air,  leaving  Nora  obediently  standing  with  the 
strainer  in  her  hand,  and  her  mouth  and  eyes 
wide  open. 

Mary  began  to  laugh  at  my  newly-developed 
powers  both  of  cooking  and  bullying;  and  I, 
cheered  by  finding  just  one  little  thing  that  I 
could  do  for  John,  made  my  way  to  a butcher’s 
shop,  displayed  wonderful  knowledge  in  the 
exact  cut  and  weight  of  the  beef  I wanted,  car- 
ried it  home  myself,  wrapped  in  brown  paper, 
and  forthwith  brewed  a jorum  of  such  beef-tea 
as  should  raise  the  pulse  and  flush  the  cheeks 
of — a ghost ! 

But  beef- tea,  it  is  well  known,  can  not  be 
made  in  an  hour,  and  the  evening  was  well  set 
in  before  I dispatched  mine,  nicely  held  in  a 
pretty  glass  pitcher,  which  stood  in  a silver 
bowl  which  had  been  my  mother’s;  and  the 
whole  packed  in  a fanciful  little  basket,  and 
looking  very  tempting  and  daiuty.  I had  a 
theory,  you  see,  that  a delirious  patient  would 
hardly  be  attracted  by  the  very  objects  which 
most  revolt  a man  in  his  senses. 

Not  long  after  my  basket,  freighted  with 
so  many  invisible  things,  much  more  precious 
and  healing  than  beef-tea,  had  been  sent  off, 
aunty  came  home,  almost  rested,  almost  gay. 
For  she  brought  good  news — tidings  of  hope 
and  relief,  which  she  told  us  as  we  put  her 
down  before  the  fire,  and  pulled  off  her  muf- 
flers, and  arranged  her  feet  to  toast  comforta- 
bly while  she  sipped  her  late  cup  of  tea. 

“I  told  you,  girls,  that  to-day  would  be  the 
crisis,  and  so  it  has  proved.  John  was  very  ill 
all  the  morning,  so  wild  and  yet  so  weak.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  fever  had  burned  up  all  liis 
strength,  and  yet  we  could  not  induce  him  to 
swallow  either  food  or  medicine,  lie  lay  toss- 
ing upon  the  bed,  sometimes  shouting  like  a 
person  in  a nightmare,  sometimes  sobbing  like 
a little  sick  child,  and  raving  about  things  he 
wanted  and  people  he  w ished  would  come,  but 
his  voice  w ould  grow  so  weak  that  we  could 
hardly  distinguish  any  of  his  words.  And  then, 


when  the  fit  of  raving  was  over,  he  would  fall 
into  a heavy  stupor,  and  each  time  wre  were 
afraid  he  would  never  come  out  of  it.  But 
toward  three  o’clock  he  sank  into  a real  sleep, 
which  seemed  quieter  and  more  natural,  and 
his  face  began  to  look  more  like  himself.  And 
the  doctor  came,  and  though  he  hardly  dared 
to  feel  his  pulse,  he  was  sure  that  this  was  a 
very  critical  and  hopeful  time ; and  he  said  if 
John  could  only  waken  quiet  and  sensible,  and 
especially  if  we  could  prevail  upon  him  to  take 
some  nourishment,  he  would  pull  through  yet. 
Poor  Mrs.  Ilolman  w as  quite  overcome  by  the 
hope,  fori  think  she  had  entirely  given  him  up, 
and  she  w'ent  into  the  next  room  for  fear  he 
would  hear  her,  poor  thing ! And  I followed 
her  and  begged  her  to  lie  down  there  for  a 
little  while,  and  let  me  sit  by  John.  I prom- 
ised to  call  her  instantly  if  there  was  any 
change.  And  so  she  did;  and  I sat  there, 
watching  the  clock,  and  dreadfully  annoyed  by 
some  horrid  smells  that  came  up  from  the 
kitchen ; and  finally  John  began  to  move  and 
moan  and  contract  his  eyebrows  as  if  they 
pained  him ; and  I,  nearly  in  despair,  put  my 
hand  into  cold  water  and  laid  it  on  his  fore- 
head ; and  without  waking  at  all  the  wrinkles 
all  smoothed  themselves  down,  and  he  became 
quiet  again,  and  began  to  draw'  long  breaths 
like  a healthy  child;  when  who  should  come 
creaking  up  the  stairs  but  that  awkwrard  Nora, 
with  a cup  in  her  hand ! I could  not  move 
without  w aking  John,  and  I thought  to  be  sure 
Mrs.  Holman  would  go  out  and  hush  her ; but 
the  poor  woman  had  fallen  asleep — no  wonder 
— and  so  Nora  came  to  the  door  on  her  clumsy 
tip-toes,  and  began  to  whisper  in  a voice  which 
would  have  waked  the  Seven  Sleepers : 4 I've 
brought  ye  the  tav ; and  Miss  Agnes  she  stirred 
it,  and  she  tasted  it,  and  she  said  shure  ’twas 
awful,  but  ’twould  do  this  time,  and  she’d  make 
some  better  to-night;  and  I put  it  in  a foiuc 
cup,  as  she  bid  me ; and  och ! have  I waked 
the  master?*  And  I,  who  had  been  putting 
my  finger  on  my  lips,  and  saying  ‘sh— sh — * 
as  softly  as  I could  for  fear  of  waking  John, 
and  wishing  something  w ould  flv  away  with  the 
unbearable,  well-meaning  idiot,  looked  round 
and  saw  John’s  great  haggard  astonished  eyes 
wide  open!  And  he  just  sat  right  up  in  the  bed 
and  said,  ‘Bring  me  that  cup!’  and  he  took  it, 
and  drank  every  drop,  and  then  fell  back  and 
shut  his  eyes  again.” 

“ What  did  you  do  next,  aunty  ?”  asked  dear 
Mary,  for  I could  not  speak. 

“ Why,  I waited  a moment,  and  saw’  that  he 
was  really  asleep  again,  and  then  I couldn’t 
help  going  in  and  putting  my  arms  around  Mrs. 
Holman  and  telling  her;  and  we  had  a good 
cry  together.  And  the  doctor  says  the  worst 
is  over,  and  he  is  going  to  get  well.  Well, 
Agnes,  I am  glad  you  are  moving  to  go  to  bed. 
It’s  early  yet,  but  I feel  as  if  I should  sleep  to- 
night, with  such  a wTeight  off  my  mind.” 

For  many  days  I went  arouml  with  a singing 
heart,  the  burden  of  its  strain  being  “John  is 
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growing  better,  John  is  getting  well!”  Very 
weak  still,  and  needing  the  greatest  care,  the 
most  skillful  of  nursing;  but  still  slowly  and 
steadily  floating  back  from  the  dark  shore  of 
shadows  where  his  bark  had  well-nigh  stopped. 
They  said  he  seemed  depressed  at  times,  as  if 
life  w'ere  almost  too  great  a burden  to  his 
weakness ; but  with  returning  health  that  the 
brave  heart  would  regain  strength,  none  of  us 
doubted. 

But  when  suspense  was  over,  other  doubts 
and  miseries  began  to  whisper  to  me.  Mary 
and  I had  taken  it  for  granted,  in  our  excite- 
ment, that  John  had  returned  to  his  tryst  with 
the  same  feelings  he  had  taken  away  with  him  a 
year  before.  But  now  Common  Sense  aroused 
herself  to  show  me  that  a man  with  typhoid 
fever  must  needs  come  home  to  be  nursed. 
That  longing  for  his  mother’s  care,  wishing  to 
recover  or  die  in  his  own  home,  was  a more 
probable  reason  for  his  pertinacity  than  a de- 
sire to  give  one  more  chance  to  a ivayward, 
ungrateful  girl,  who  had  wounded  his  heart 
and  put  away  his  love  long  before.  And  now 
what  would  he  think  of  me,  if  indeed  his  heart 
were  changed  ? If  he  could  remember  any  thing 
of  his  sickness  he  must  know  that  I had  hovered 
around  the  house  the  day  he  was  most  ill,  and 
that  I had  prepared  the  ordered  nourishment. 
At  least  it  should  never  happen  again,  said  my 
proud  heart ; and  although  I still  went  on  con- 
cocting my  daily  jar  of  beef-tea,  and  helping 
Mary  prepare  her  delicious,  quaking  moulds  of 
wine-jelly,  I took  care  that  no  message  should 
be  sent  with  them  but  “Mrs.  Temple’s  regards,” 
or  “Miss  Mary’s  love” — never  my  name. 

Nearly  two  weeks  had  passed  since  the  day 
of  change,  and  we  had  all  fallen  back  into  the 
old  groove.  Aunty  had  worn  herself  out  a lit- 
tle with  her  neighborly  cares,  and  was  enjoying 
a few  days  of  semi-invalidism,  rest,  and  petting ; 
while  Mary  had  strained  her  ankle,  and  was  also 
a prisoner  to  the  sofa,  leaving  me  the  one  effi- 
cient member  of  our  quiet,  orderly  little  home. 
It  was  well  for  me  that  the  light  labors  of  the 
household,  and  waiting  on  the  dear  two,  fell 
upon  me  now,  for  it  left  me  little  time  to  think 
— none  to  repine. 

“Agnes  dear/’  said  aunty  to  me,  “can  you 
do  a little  errand  for  us  ? The  fresh  air  will  be 
good  for  you,  child.  ” 

“Yes,  certainly,  aunty.  Is  it  the  socks  for 
Johnny  Talbot  ?” 

“ No,  dear,  not  the  socks ; but  it’s  a message 
about  him.  Mrs.  Holman  has  promised  me  a 
quantity  of  old  flannel  and  some  coats  and  vests 
for  him,  and  I want  you  to  go  up  there  and 
bring  me  down  a few  of  them,  for  Mary  and  I 
think  this  would  be  such  a good  time  to  make 
them  over  for  him.  It  will  give  us  something 
to  do  now,  and  it  will  save  poor  Mrs.  Talbot 
many  a stitch  on  these  long  winter  evenings.” 

“Can't  Semantha  go?” 

“Not  very  welL  Why  should  she,  Agnes? 
Are  you  too  tired  ? I'd  much  rather  send  you 
than  Semantha,  for  she  will  go  to  Nora,  and 


Nora  will  go  bounding  up  stairs,  and  as  likely 
as  not  waken  John  out  of  his  afternoon  nap. 
Whereas  you  can  go  in  without  ringing,  look 
into  the  parlor,  and,  if  no  one  is  there,  go  very 
softly  up  and  knock  at  Mrs.  Holman’s  door, 
without  disturbing  any  body.  Come,  my  dear 
child,  why  don’t  you  want  to  go  ? It  isn’t  like 
you  to  refuse  to  trot  about  for  poor  old  aunty.” 

Of  course  I went,  half  glad,  half  loth.  It 
would  be  a new  sensation  to  be  in  the  very 
house  with  John  once  more ; but  then  I dread- 
ed sensations,  aud  would  gladly  stay  at  home, 
secure  and  calm.  And  besides  I had  not  seen 
his  mother  yet,  and  I felt  afraid — of  her — of 
myself — of  him ! But  still  I went,  and  the  fresh 
wind  blew  away  some  morbid  thoughts ; and  I 
began  to  feel,  as  I neared  the  homestead,  that 
a dear  friend  whom  we  had  all  loved,  and  prayed 
for,  and  worked  for,  was  lying  there  getting  bet- 
ter ; and  that  I need  not  be  ashamed  to  rejoice 
in  this,  whatever  the  future  might  bring. 

The  street  door  stood  open.  That  was  well, 
at  all  events,  and  I could  enter  as  noiselessly  as 
a dream.  I peeped  into  the  bright  sitting-room, 
and  it  looked  dreary  and  deserted,  as  if  nobody 
lived  there  now.  So  up  stairs  I stole  with  the 
softest,  lightest  step,  and  paused  for  one  mo- 
ment on  the  landing  to  hold  my  hand  over  my 
heart  and  put  down  its  tumult — for  there,  in 
that  room,  behind  the  shut  door  just  before  me, 
lay  the  one  friend  who  in  all  things  satisfied  me. 
And  oh ! when  should  I know  whether  this 
knowledge  came  to  me  too  late?  whether  he 
and  I had  changed  places  ? No  use  to  linger ; 
I should  not  grow  more  calm,  but  less  so.  I 
passed  by  his  room,  still  as  a shadow,  with  a 
prayer  in  my  heart  for  his  happiness,  no  mat- 
ter what  became  of  mine,  and  tapped  at  his 
mother’s  door  softly,  so  softly  that  there  was 
no  response,  and  I had  to  repeat  my  knock  be- 
fore I heard  a very  low  and  muffled  “ Come  in.” 

I turned  the  handle  gently,  and  opened  the 
door  swiftly,  to  avoid  that  terrible  creak  so  jar- 
ring to  sick  nerves,  and  then  stood  still  in 
amazement  and  terror ; for  there,  sole  occupant 
of  that  room,  lying  on  his  mother’s  bed,  wan, 
ghastly,  haggard,  with  wild  eyes  fixed  upon  my 
face,  was  John  Holman ! 

For  a moment  I stood  spell-bound,  then  turned 
to  flee;  but  his  voice  arrested  me,  so  full  of 
passion,  weariness,  and  longing,  that  had  he 
held  me  by  the  hands  I could  not  have  felt 
more  powerless  to  escape.  “ Agnes,  is  it  you 
at  last  ? Oh,  my  little  lamb,  come  to  me ! If 
you  go  away  and  shut  that  door  I really  believe 
I shall  die.” 

I hesitated  only  a moment,  then,  with  burning 
cheeks  and  tearful  eyes,  went  up  tp  the  bed. 
“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  so  much  better, 
John;  but  I thought  this  was  your  mother’s 
room ; surely  it  was  once ; I came  to  speak  to 
her.” 

“ Yes,  they  brought  me  here.  Oh,  Agnes, 
how  cool  your  soft  hand  feels,  and  how  bright 
you  look  in  your  dear  little  rough  coat ! Did 
you  know  how  sick  I was,  dear  ? And  all  along 
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I was  looking  for  you,  and  dreaming  that  I could 
not  find  you,  that  you  would  not  come;  and 
then  somebody  brought  me  something  rather 
bad  in  a cup,  and  told  me  you  sent  it,  and  I 
drank  it  and  got  well.  So  you  cured  me,  you 
see ! Why  did  you  cure  me,  Agnes  ? Life  isn’t 
worth  having  if  you  don’t  care  for  me.” 

“But  I do  care  for  you,  John.” 

“Yes,  I see  you  do ; the  tears  are  running 
down  your  sweet  face ! Pitiful  little  heart ! it 
suffers  at  seeing  how  sick  I have  been.  But  1 
don’t  think  I can  bear  that  kind  of  care  and 
pity.  I should  have  liked  it  better  than  any 
| thing  from  my  little  girl  of  ten  years  ago,  but 
now  I want  something  more.” 

“ And  I will  give  you  something  more,  John.” 

“ Yes  dear,  I know  you  will.  You  are  a wo- 
man now,  and  your  heart  is  larger,  and  you  are 
capable  of  being  a very  devoted,  loving  friend. 
But  I told  you  last  year  that  I could  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  that  either.  I want  you.” 

“Do  you  still ?” 

“ I always  shall,  Agnes ; I can’t  get  over  it, 
you  see,  though  I vowed  I would  when  I was 
angry.  Mary  told  me  to  wait,  but  I’m  afraid 
she  didn’t  know.  Agnes,  they  say  sick  people 
ought  to  be  humored ; that  it  is  bad  to  deny 
them  any  thing  they  want ! Do  you  think  so  ?” 

“Yes,  very  bad!” 

“ Now  you  are  laughing  and  crying  too ! Do 
sit  down  by  me,  and  let  us  talk  reasonably  about 
it.  There,  now  you  look  comfortable ! I thought 
once  I should  never  see  you  again.  I am  so  hap- 
py just  now!” 

“Don’t  talk,  John;  it  will  hurt  you.” 

“It  won’t  hurt  me  to  talk,  but  it  may  to 
hear.  Agnes,  I must  ask — I can  not  live  with- 
out knowing — have  you  changed  your  mind  ?” 

“Yes,  John.” 

“ Not  out  of  pity,  you  know ! Not  because  I 
have  been  so  near  death ’s-door ! Oh,  my  dar- 
ling ! be  careful  what  you  say.  Look  into  your 
own  heart,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  there.” 

“Dear  John,”  I answered,  “believe  me.  It 
was  long  before  you  were  sick  that  I looked  into 
my  own  heart,  and  then — and  now — I saw — shall 
always  see — nothing  but  you !” 

Here  followed  a long  pause  of  gladness,  almost 
too  great  for  his  strength — almost  too  intense  for 
my  calmness.  He  looked  so  white  and  wan  that 
I was  startled,  and  would  have  sprung  up  for 
some  restoratives,  but  he  held  me  fast. 

“ You  are  pale  and  faint,”  I said ; “ let  me  get 
you  something.” 

“No,  dear;  don’t  go;  I am  only  trying  to 
believe  it ! Do  you  know,  dear  child,  that  you 
haven’t  kissed  me  since  you  were  thirteen  years 
old?” 

“ There ! now  you  can  never  say  that  again, 
‘Cousin  John.”* 

“ Now  I feel  better!  Now  you  may  get  me 
some  of  that  nice  beef-tea  in  the  silver  bowl  by 
the  fire.  Mary  made  it.  Dear  Mary ! she  has 
sent  it  to  me  every  day.” 

“I  made  it,  John.” 

“ You , Agnes ! Not  every  day  ?” 


“Yes.” 

“ No  wonder  it  cured  me ! No  wonder  I am 
better ! Better ! I am  well ! The  idea  of  my 
being  a sick  man  any  longer!”  and  he  gave  a 
loud,  cheerful  laugh. 

Such  an  unusual  sound  proceeding  from  her 
boy’s  sick-room  disturbed  Mrs.  Holman’s  com- 
fortable siesta,  and  I heard  her  move. 

“Why  do  you  start  so,  Agnes?” 

“Oh,  John! — good-by — it’s  your  mother! 

Oh,  please  let  me  go — I should  die  if  she  came 
in !”  Down  stairs  I sped,  and  out  of  the  door, 
just  in  time  to  hear  Mrs.  Holman’s  surprised 
voice  say,  “Why,  John!  I thought  I heard  the 
doctor  in  here !”  and  catch  the  sound,  as  I fan- 
cied, of  a feeble  chuckle  on  the  part  of  her  son. 

Home  I flew ! my  only  thought  being  to  reach 
my  own  room,  bury  my  head  in  my  own  pillows, 
and  there  blush  and  blush,  and  laugh  and  cry, 
until  I had  taken  it  all  in,  and  grown  calm  in 
the  new  state.  But  fate  was  against  me.  Soft- 
ly as  I opened  the  door  I was  heard,  and  aunty’s 
voice  summoned  me.  I was  tempted  to  feign 
deafness,  and  go  on  my  way  up  stairs ; but  a 
plaintive  sound  of  mild  distress  in  her  tone 
moved  me,  and  I went  reluctantly,  not  quite 
into  the  room — not  quite  in  view. 

“ What  is  it,  aunty  ?” 

“Do  shut  that  blind,  Agnes,  before  you  go 
up.  It  is  slamming  constantly,  and  Maiy  and 
I are  both  helpless — I with  my  cold,  and  she 
with  her  foot.” 

I did  as  requested,  and  then  turned  to  go. 

“ Where  are  the  clothes,  Agnes  ?” 

“What  clothes,  aunty?” 

“Why  the  things  you  went  for,  child!  the 
things  Mrs.  Holman  gave  you !” 

“I  didn’t  get  them,”  I stammered ; “ I quite 
forgot!” 

“ Forgot ! Good  gracious ! What  does  the 
child  mean  ? And  she  looks  qpite  wild.  Look 
at  her,  Mary ! What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?” 

But  Mary  raised  herself  on  the  sofa  and  stretched 
out  her  kind  arms.  “Little  Agnes,  come  to 
me !”  And  I went  straight  into  them  as  a bird 
flies  to  its  nest. 

“ Never  mind,  aunty,  darling ! Only  tell  me 
— you  have  seen  John  ? You  are  happy  ?” 

“Yes!  oh  yes!” 

“My  dearest!  Oh,  aunty  dear,  don’t  tease 
her ! I will  tell  you  all.  Don’t  you  see  she  has 
been  with  John,  and  they  have  made  it  all  up  ?” 

“ Made  what  all  up  ? Mary,  you  are  dream- 
ing ! Agnes  is  a mere  baby — far  too  young  to 
think  of  such  things ! And  both  Mrs.  Holman 
and  I intend  John  for  you!”  Oh,  how  merrily 
Mary  laughed,  bless  her  heart ! till  I caught  the 
infection  and  could  not  help  joining — the  more 
as  aunty  sat  watching  us  over  her  spectacles 
in  speechless  indignation  and  dismay. 

“ ‘ L'homme  proj>ose , Dim  dispose,  ” quoted 
Mary,  gayly,  when  she  had  had  her  laugh  oat 
“This  man  proposed  more  than  a year  ago, 
and  your  baby  did  not  know  her  own  mind, 
and  they’ve  had  a sad  time  of  it  ever  since. 

You  may  as  well  give  them  your  blessing,  Mrs. 
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Temple^  and  put  up  with  me,  for  surely  we  are 
going  to  lose  our  little  Agnes  1* * 

Bat  aunty  wasn’t  yet  appeased.  “ I don’t 
quite  see  how  she  got  at  him!”  she  remarked, 
dryly. 

I sprang  up  in  a tumult  of  shame  and  an- 
ger. 44  Aunty,  how  can  you?  You  never  told 
me  that  John  was  in  his  mother’s  room — and 
of  course  I went  there  and  knocked,  and  of 
course — ” Here  I stopped,  for  peal  after  peal 
of  laughter  greeted  my  simple  explanation, 
even  Mary  saying:  44 Oh!  that  was  the  way 
of  it;  I confess  I wondered!”  I turned  to 
go,  much  hurt.  44  You  are  both  very  unkind,” 
I said  ; but  aunty,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  held 
out  her  arms.  “Don’t  be  angry,  my  pet! 
You  know  I was  so  completely  unprepared ! I 
see — my  little  one  must  grow  up — must  follow 
the  laws  of  nature.  It  comes  a little  hard  to 
me  at  first,  but  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
submit.  Don’t  you  know  that  I am  glad  if  you 
are  happy?” 

Hardly  an  hour  had  passed  when  the  one  vil- 
lage “ hack”  stopped  at  the  door  and  let  out 
Mrs.  Holman,  who  hurried  in,  excited  and 
eager.  44  Where’s  Nest  ? I want  Nest !”  (that 
was  always  her  name  for  me — a memory  of  her 
childhood  in  Wales).  44  What  have  you  been 
doing  to  John,  child  ?” 

44  Oh,  Mrs.  Holman,  I could  not  help  it ! I 
thought  it  was  your  room!  Tell  me,  is  he 
worse  ?” 

“Worse!  I never  saw  a man  so  changed. 

4 It’s  all  the  beef-tea,  mother,’  he  said ! Kiss 
me,  my  daughter!  What  do  you  think  this 
John  of  ours  is  doing  now  ? Sitting  up  in  bed 
and  being  shaved  2 and  he  means  to  get  as  far 
as  the  sofa  to-morrow,  and  wear  his  dressing- 
gown.  He  wanted  me  to  bring  you  back,  but 
I told  him  no,  he  had  done  enough  for  to- 
day, and  you  would  come  and  sit  with  him  to- 
morrow. 1 thought  all  along  there  was  some- 
thing on  his  mind ; but  I must  say  I thought  it 
was  you,  Mary!  and  I said  as  much  to  John. 

4 She’s  the  oldest  and  the  prettiest,  my  son,’ 
said  I (you  mustn’t  mind  me,  Nest,  dear;  you 
both  of  you  look  well  enough) ; and  he  said, 

4 1 know  that,  mother ; but  you  see  Agnes  has 
always  belonged  more  to  me  than  any  body 
since  her  father  died ; and  she  came  here,  a lit- 
tle ten-year-old,  pale-cheeked  thing,  and  took 
to  calling  me  Cousin  John,  and  learning  little 
lessons,  and  writing  little  letters  for  me ; and 
I’ve  never  cared  for  any  body  but  just  that 
child,  and  never  shall!’  And  then  he  began 
to  fret  and  weary.  4 He  wished  Agnes  would 
come  back.  She  was  afraid  of  me,  and  had 
run  away,  and  never  said  when  she  would  come 
again.’  And  so,  to  satisfy  him,  I sent  Nora 
for  the  carriage,  and  drove  round  to  see  if  it 
was  all  right,  and  to  make  Nest  promise  to 
come  over  bright  and  early  to-morrow,” 

And  so  morning  after  morning  I go  to  sit 
by  John’s  side ; to  read  and  talk  and  laugh, 
and  help  him  all  I can  to  get  well.  When  he 
is  quite  recovered  we  are  to  be  married ; and 


then  we  are  going  over  the  water  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  winter  in  Rome,  and  the  spring  in 
Wales.  If  Mary  would  only  go  too ! But  she 
won’t.  She  says  young  people  (John  isn’t  a 
bit  young)  should  be  left  by  themselves,  and 
that  she  can  not  leave  aunty.  But  even  with 
Mary  gone,  how  happy  I shall  be ! To  see 
Europe ! and  with  John!  It  will  be  like  hav- 
ing every  thing  that  is  best  on  earth,  and  a lit- 
tle bit  of  heaven  besides,  to  carry  wherever  I 
go  2 As  for  aunty,  she  worries  still  because  I 
am  so  young,  and  don’t  know  enough  about 
housekeeping ; and  prophesies  that  John  will 
Bee  his  mistake  when  the  honeymoon  is  over, 
and  daily  dinners  assume  their  wonted  import- 
ance. But  John  laughs  at  her  forebodings, 
and  says : 44  You’d  better  look  to  your  own  lau- 
rels, for  Agnes  will  beat  you  all  at  housekeep- 
ing ! I never  tasted  any  thing  half  so  good  as 
her  beef-teal” 

“Ah!”  says  Maty.  44 But  you  must  know 
she  mixed  in  & love-philter,  John  ; so  you  can’t 
judge!” 


v OUT  AT  SEA. 

THE  ship  of  Captain  Eustace  Roburough 
was  just  ready  for  sea,  and  so  was  Captain 
Eustace — at  least  he  would  have  been,  but  for 
Miss  Marguerite  Derril,  to  whom  he  was  bid- 
ding good-by  in  the  music-room,  and  who  w as 
taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  be  exceed- 
ingly cast  down  and  inconsolable. 

44 1 never,  never,  never  shall  have  a bit  of 
peace  all  the  time  you  are  away,”  she  was  de- 
claring. “Besides,  I shall  lose  every  wink  of 
sleep  thinking  of  you  out  on  that  dreadful 
ocean,  imagining  all  manner  of  cruel  things.  I 
shall  get  so  wrinkled  and  ugly  with  worrying 
that  when  you  do  come  home — if  you  ever  do — 
you  won’t  care  a fig  for  me!” 

44  My  dear  Marguerite,”  said  he,  drawing  Jier 
very  near  his  heart, 44  you  make  it  doubly  hard 
for  me  to  leave  you.  Of  course  we  shall  miss 
each  other  unspeakably,  but  so  long  as  you  keep 
this  same  tender  little  heart  you  need  never 
fear  the  effect  of  wrinkles  or  any  other  misfor- 
tune on  my  love.  I can  not  say  with  Richard, 
4 Twas  your  beauty  did  it.’  ” 

Marguerite  could  not  help  smiling  through 
her  tears  at  this  bit  of  brusquerie,  as  she  had 
been  led  to  consider  her  beauty  the  lever  by 
which  her  world  was  turned.  “That’s  right,” 
said  Eustace,  following  up  his  advantage,  “let 
me  see  you  smile  before  I go.  So.  Remember, 
if  I never  come  back,  I have  something  I value 
more  than  life  itself — your  love,  my  dear : it 
shall  go  with  me  wherever  I go.  Now — tears 
again  ? There,  there,  I’ll  kiss  them  away. 
Don’t  let  any  thing  come  between  us,  love. 
Good-by.”  And  she  was  alone  in  the  music- 
room,  with  the  noon  sunshine  bursting  in  like  a 
great  flower  through  the  oriel  window,  her 
face  hidden  in  her  hands,  and  hot  tears  blister- 
ing the  fair  cheeks  he  had  covered  with  kisses. 
But  by-and-by  she  bethought  herself  of  the 
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tower  and  the  telescope,  and  directly  was  np 
and  watching  the  ship  spread  its  white  wings 
and  move  in  stately  wise  down  the  harbor- 
month,  out,  out  at  sea.  And  leaning  there,  and 
straining  her  eyes  into  the  dim  water-world  at 
the  receding  atom,  what  wonder  if  her  thoughts 
became  confused  and  uncertain,  and  she  grew 
to  feel  that  he  had  already  “on  an  endless  voy- 
age gone  ” — that  this  was,  in  some  way,  the  pe- 
riod to  her  first  dream  of  love,  to  her  three- 
months1  engagement ! If  she  dwelt  too  much 
on  her  own  sufferings,  and  too  little  on  those 
of  Eustace,  it  must  bo  forgiven  her  on  the  score, 
perhaps,  of  temperament ; and  if  she  found  it 
hard  to  refuse  listening  to  Adrian  Ruderstine’s 
violin  that  afternoon,  while  accompanying  him 
on  the  piano,  who  can  blame  her?  Besides, 
what  harm  ? Could  she  not  as  well  think  of 
Eustace?  Would  she  not,  indeed,  more  deli- 
cately render  the  meaning  of  Beethoven  or  Mo- 
zart while  sad  and  tender  thoughts  filled  her 
being  ? 

When  Marguerite  laid  her  head  on  the  pil- 
low that  night  it  was  with  a full  persuasion 
that  sleep  would  not  visit  her  eyelids ; that  she 
should  lie  through  the  small  hours  hearing  the 
wind  rise,  the  waves  beat  on  the  sea-shore,  the 
clocks  awake  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  night; 
that  visions  of  wrecks  and  all  the  dangers  of 
the  sens  would  haunt  her;  but  alas,  for  a good 
digestion  and  an  easy  conscience  in  the  cause 
of  sentiment,  before  the  half  hour  struck  she 
was  dreaming  as  sweetly  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  an  absent  lover  in  the  round 
world. 

That  same  night,  as  she  looked  at  Eustace’s 
picture  before  placing  it  at  hand  beneath  the 
pillow,  it  occurred  to  her  how  unlike  he  was  to 
other  men  of  her  acquaintance,  how  unlike  Ru- 
derstine,  for  instance,  and  she  pleased  herself 
by  asserting  that  no  other  could  inspire  her 
with  such  love  and  respect,  such — such — and 
here  she  fell  asleep. 

Thus  days  passed,  days  in  which  she  solemn- 
ly asseverated  that  she  was  very  miserable  and 
believed  it,  finding  a delicious  sort  of  pleasure 
in  the  fact,  if  fact  it  was — days  in  which  she 
moped  after  the  manner  of  the  broken-hearted, 
refused  to  smile  at  her  father’s  raillery  or  be 
charmed  into  forgetfulness  by  any  strain  from 
Ruderstine’s  violin. 

But  one  can  not  be  dull  forever,  even  if  one’s 
lover  is 

Sailing  east,  or  sailing  west 
there  are  a thousand  distractions  for  snch  as 
Marguerite  Derril,  and  if  she  did  not  surrender 
herself  to  them  at  once,  they  were  sure  to  take 
possession  of  her  sooner  or  later.  Thus  Ruder- 
stine  put  away  his  violin,  which  but  lately  had 
held  entranced  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  teach  her  chess.  How  very 
tame  it  wa9  at  first ! how  her  mind  wandered, 
do  what  she  would ! how  indifferent  she  was  to 
the  perils  of  knight  or  bishop,  and  how  impos- 
sible to  remember  all  the  moves  with  so  much 
upon  her  mind ! But  by-and-by  the  interest 


deepened,  she  forgot  to  feel  bored,  the  boom 
of  the  sea  on  her  tired  ear  gave  place  to  die 
more  cheering  tones  of  a voice  rich  in  variety 
of  modulation.  There  in  the  deep  window- 
seat,  growing  zealous  concerning  her  casde, 
was  it  strange  that,  by  gentle  degrees,  she 
should  grow  lukewarm  concerning  other  inter- 
ests ? Was  it  so  strange  that  this  shining 
face,  with  its  intense  eyes,  its  creamy  pallor,  its 
mouth  about  which  smiles  lay  in  ambush,  shoold 
blot  out  half  the  world  and  obscure  duty  ? 
How  engrossing  it  became,  this  fear  of  check- 
mate ! how  hastily  daylight  faded,  leaving  the 
contest  undecided,  till,  rather  than  let  the  gas 
and  the  dropped  curtain  shut  out  that  other 
struggle  between  sunset  and  twilight,  they 
would  sit  with  folded  hands  through  a long  and 
delicious  truce ! Perhaps  it  was  not  chess  then, 
which  was  so  engrossing  ? But  who  ever  stops 
to  analyze  these  things?  We  pass  somewhere 
a pleasant  evening.  “ How  delightful  the  mu- 
sic!” we  exclaim,  in  remembering.  “How in- 
imitable the  pictures ! What  eloquence ! ” But 
who  ever  considers  at  the  time  that  all  these 
might  have  been  present  and  pleasure  absent ; 
that  none  of  these  gave  zest  to  the  occasion  ? 

“ Shall  we  light  the  gas  ?”  asked  Marguerite, 
on  one  such  evening. 

“Not  so  long  as  I can  see  your  eyes,”  an- 
swered Ruderstine ; “ I wait  till  your  face  dis- 
solves into  the  darkness  like  the  picture  of  a 
dream,  then  I become  possessed  with  a fear  that 
there  is  not  any  sic  a body  as  Marguerite  Der- 
ril, and  turn  on  the  gas  to  make  sure  of  you.” 

“And  what  if  you  should  find  no  one  here?” 
she  asked,  ^with  her  little  pleased  laugh. 

“Then  the  game  would  be  up,”  he  said, 
making  a move  in  the  dark,  and  directly,  as  if 
some  such  disappearance  ivere  probable,  he  set 
the  chandelier  afiame. 

Marguerite  was  certainly  learning  chess  with 
variations.  And  all  the  time  it  never  occurred 
to  her  that  Eustace  had  fallen  into  the  back- 
ground ; that  she  was  not  quite  as  wretched  as 
she  had  intended  to  be;  while  she  dutifully 
studied  the  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
followed  the  route  of  Indian  ships  with  her 
taper  finger,  and  calculated  the  probable  lati- 
tude with  a mind  only  half  intent  on  its  proper 
business.  She  once,  indeed,  found  herself  the 
least  bit  dissatisfied  that,  walking  with  Ruder- 
stine on  the  beach,  after  a storm,  the  thunder 
and  tumult  filled  her  with  no  foreboding  or  pain, 
while  the  broken  waves  crawled  like  hissing  vi- 
pers to  their  very  feet,  and  recoiled  in  headlong 
ruin.  But  she  simply  ascribed  it  to  her  want 
of  imagination,  which  was  hardly  strong  enough 
to  float  her  out  of  pleasant  anchorage  into  any 
limitless  oceans  of  danger  and  distress.  It  was 
the  dissatisfaction  one  might  experience  at  not 
being  able  to  enter  fully  into  the  personality  of 
a hero;  and  since  it  was  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing, on  the  whole,  she  allowed  it  to  slip  gently 
from  her  thoughts,  and,  like  the  views  of  a ka- 
leidoscope, Ruderetine  came  next  into  position. 

It  was  not  her  intention  to  wrong  Eustace, 
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but  somehow  or  other  the  Eustace  with  whom 
her  mind  was  busiest  came,  insensibly,  to  wear 
the  features  of  Ruderstine. 

She  was  looking  over  her  work-basket  one 
afternoon,  and  assorting  its  miscellaneous  con- 
tents of  gay  embroidery,  silks  and  worsted,  and 
tangles  of  crochet  and  tatting,  which  Ruder- 
g tine’s  patience  helped  to  unravel. 

“You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  tangled 
skein  of  silk  ?”  he  ventured. 

44 Never, ” said  Marguerite;  “it  must  have 
been  too  harrowing  to  put  into  print,  but  I see 
it  woefully  illustrated  here.” 

44 You  must  know,  then,”  he  began,  “that 
there  was  once  a beautiful  princess  who  owned 
a skein  like  one  of  these,  but  it  was  in  the  days 
when  silk-worms  were  a novelty  and  only  prin- 
cesses could  afford  such  luxuries.  The  chron- 
iclers have  never  decided  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  became  snarled — some  said  by  acci- 
dent, others  by  design  of  her  father  the  king, 
to  prove  her  various  lovers.  But  snarled  it  was, 
most  provokingly,  and  the  king  informed  my 
lady,  in  sober  earnest,  that  unless  she  got  it 
smooth  and  straight,  clear  of  every  knot,  and 
fit  wherewith  to  emboss  her  wedding-veil,  she 
should  never  wear  one.  The  princess  vexed 
herself  over  it  a whole  month  to  no  purpose ; 
then  she  caused  to  be  published  through  the 
kingdom  that  whoever  could  accomplish  the 
deed  should  claim  her  in  marriage.  Of  course 
there  was  a great  stir ; all  her  lovers  swarmed 
to  her  service,  but  the  most  ardent  turned  on 
his  heel  at  sight  of  it.” 

44  Faint  heart,”  suggested  Marguerite. 

44  Yes.  It  must  have  been  amusing,  thmigh, 
to  see  these  courtiers,  who  had  been  bred  to  han- 
dle diamond-hilted  daggers  and  bandy  compli- 
ments, each  waiting  his  turn  to  worry  and  glower 
over  a delicate  skein  of  silk,  and  inwardly  chaf- 
ing at  his  awkwardness.  Imagine  the  chagrin 
of  each  as  lie  retired,  worsted,  and  the  suspense 
of  those  in  limbo  while  a candidate  gave  prom- 
ise of  success.  To  think  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber actually  getting  it  straight  merely  by  dint 
of  priority,  when  they  had  not  so  much  as  had 
a pull  at  it ! ” 

44  Discouraging  indeed,”  said  Marguerite. 

44  Don’t  waste  your  sympathy,  please.  If  I 
had  been  her  lover,” continued  Ruderstine,  “I 
should  have  held  out  till  the  skein  fell  apart  of 
its  own  will.  They  were  easily  discouraged. 
But  to  conclude.  One  after  another  tried  and 
failed  — courtiers  and  commoners,  ‘butcher, 
baker,  and  candlestick-maker,’  whoever  chose 
had  a chance  to  rise  in  life  and  abandoned  it. 
And  so  the  matter  rested  for  years,  and  what- 
ever suitor  presented  himself  in  the  mean  time 
was  straightway  presented  with  the  tangled 
skein.” 

44  What  a pity  you  had  not  been  there !”  said 
Marguerite. 

“Then  I. should  not  have  been  here,  which 
is  so  much  pleasanter  to  me.” 

“Is  the  skein  yet  in  existence  to  tantalize 
mankind  ?”  ! 
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| 44  In  one  sense  I may  say  it  is — the  skein  of 

circumstance,  which  is  often  exceedingly  tan- 
gled, as,  doubtless,  you  have  observed.  But 
this  particular  skein  of  which  I am  speaking 
found  its  master  one  day.  It  was  a sculptor 
from  some  ancient  city,  who  had  cultivated 
patience  daily  from  his  birth,  till  he  could  ex- 
press the  pains  and  purposes  of  a lifetime  in 
one  marble  face.  He  had  been  sent  for  to  ex- 
ecute a piece  of  sculpture  with  which  to  deco- 
rate the  palace-garden,  and  as  he  talked  over 
the  design  and  other  details  with  the  king  he 
idly  seized  a skein  of  silk  which  lay  in  his  way, 
and  still  speaking,  and  utterly  negligent  of  the 
occupation  of  his  hands,  he  deftly  pulled  and 
pinched  it  into  complete  order;”  and  Ruder- 
stine held  up  that  which  ho  had  just  straight- 
ened himself.  “The  king  had  been  observing 
him.  ‘Let  me  congratulate  you,’  said  he.  4 1 
beg  pardon,  your  majesty,’  stammered  the 
sculptor.  ‘Why,  don’t  you  see,’  said  the 
king, 4 you  have  won  my  daughter  ? This  is  the 
world-renowned  skein  which  you  have  disen- 
tangled ; no  other  has  been  equal  to  it.  Hence- 
forth you  are  a son  after  my  heart.’  But  the 
poor  sculptor  turned  pale  and  trembled.  Why  ? 

He  had  already  disposed  of  his  heart  /” 

“What  a dilemma!”  said  Marguerite. 

44  Whatever  did  lie  do?” 

“What  should  he  have  done?  What  would 
any  true  lover  have  done  ? Why,  he  politely 
declined  marrying  a princess,  and  fancied  that 
was  the  end  of  it.  But  the  king  was  a wily 
fellow  who  knew  something  of  the  world  and 
human  nature ; and  not  choosing  to  leave  his 
kingdom  without  a ruler,  he  detained  the  sculp- 
tor on  one  pretext  or  another  for  a year  and 
better,  who,  returning  to  his  own  at  last,  found 
that  it  was  no  longer  his,  that  his  sweet-heart 
had  forgotten  him !” 

Marguerite  winced  a little. 

“How,”  said  Ruderstine,  “did  you  prick 
yourself?  Give  me  the  needle-book;”  but  he 
took  her  hand  instead. 

“Do  you  understand  palmistry?”  asked 
Marguerite,  as  an  excuse,  perhaps,  for  not 
withdrawing  it. 

44  One  would  think  it  might  be  easily  learned 
from  such  a page,”  ho  answered.  “Let  me 
see:  there’s  imagination  climbing  the  mount- 
ains of  the  moon,  and  the  line  of  fortune  is 
like  4 linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  ’ ” 

44  That  will  do ; it  is  evident  that  you  are 
only  in  the  alphabet  of  it.  You  had  better  turn 
over  a new  leaf  and  tell  how  the  sculptor  bore 
himself.” 

44 Oh,  to  be  sure;  it’s  exceedingly  common- 
place, the  sequel.  He  married  the  princess, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a powerful  dynas- 
ty.” 

44  And  revenged  himself  on  that  poor  little 
piece  of  infallibility,  his  sweet-heart,  I sup- 
pose ?” 

44 1 don’t  know.  Perhaps  he  comforted  him- 
self with  the  adage  about  the  ill  wind.” 

“And  you  are  certain  that  you  have  not  in- 
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vented  this  fable,  in  order  to  enhance  your  own 
services  in  the  matter  of  tangled  skeins  ?” 

“ I’m  certain  of  no  such  thing.  You  would 
find  me  as  prolix  as  the  Arabian  Nights,  if— 
Ah,  what  have  we  here  ? 

* Quick,  thy  tablets,  memory  5*  ” 

Foundered  amidst  a sea  of  spools,  scissors,  and 
thimbles,  and  every  manner  of  sewing  gear,  he 
had  by  successful  diving  brought  to  the  surface 
an  ivory  tablet  inlaid  with  malachite  and  gold 
in  devices  of  hearts,  anchors,  and  flaring  torch- 
es. 

44  What  a wrecker  I am!”  said  he.  44 Now 
I shall  read  the  secrets  of  the  sea,  sha’n’t  I ?” 

Marguerite  put  out  her  hand  for  it,  an  in- 
stant too  late. 

44  Give  it  to  me,  please,  ” said  she ; 44  there 
is  nothing  you  will  care  to  see.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I have  already 
seen:  ‘Sailed,  April  1st,  ship  Swallows'  what 
an  April  fool  I and  what  earthly  interest  have 
you  in  the  ship  Swallow  t Have  you  sent  out 
a venture  ? Seems  to  me  I saw  that  she  had 
been  spoken.” 

“Did  you?”  cried  Marguerite,  with  a show 
of  interest,  while  she  remembered,  with  some- 
thing like  a pang,  the  day  Eustace  had  brought 
her  the  tablet,  and  that  of  all  the  fine  and  ten- 
der things  she  had  meant  to  record  concerning 
him  and  her  love,  this  simple  date  alone  bore 
record. 

“What  an  opportunity  it  would  be  for  one 
to  sing  ‘When  the  swallows  homeward  fly,’  if 
one  only  had  a lover  aboard,”  continued  Ru- 
derstine;  then  his  eyes  struck  fire,  and  his 
whofe  face  flashed  with  the  play  of  emotion ; 
4*  and  perhaps  you  have  /”  he  cried,  his  glance 
searching  her. 

44 1 ?”  queried  Marguerite,  laughing  uneasi- 
ly. 44  Talk  about  woman’s  curiosity ! There, 
please  give  me  my  tablets,  unless  you  wish  to 
observe  the  designs.” 

44 1 do  not  wish  to  observe  the  designs,  they 
are  too  suggestive.”  Then,  seeing  that  she 
tucked  it  out  of  sight  without  opening  it, 44  You 
are  not  angry,  Marguerite?” 

44 1 have  a right  to  be.  You  looked  at  me 
just  now  as  if — as  if—” 

“I  loved  you?”  he  concluded. 

“Not  in  the  least,  not  at  alL  Don’t  be  fool- 
ish. Did  the  bell  ring  ?”  And  directly  a call- 
er was  ushered  in,  and  the  work-basket  and 
tete-a-tete  put  aside,  as  it  was  high  time  they 
should  be. 

“ Looked  as  if  he  loved  me,”  repeated  Mar- 
guerite, when  she  drew  the  curtains  of  her  bed 
at  night.  “How  did  he  dare  say  it?”  she 
questioned,  as  a kind  of  narcotic  for  the  con- 
science ; 44  though,  to  be  sure,  he  doesn’t  know 
that  I love — that  I am  engaged  to  Eustace,” 
for  even  in  the  solithde  of  her  own  heart  she 
refused  confessing  that  she  had  ceased  to  love 
him. 

“Looked  as  if  he  loved  me,”  she  repeated 
again,  as  if  the  words  and  the  idea  were  too 
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sweet  to  let  pass ; and  then  she  went  to  sleep 
and  dreamed  that  he  did  indeed  love  her,  which 
was  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  after  all. 
If  introspection  had  been  Marguerite’s  forte 
she  would  have  had  no  dreams,  no  slumbers 
that  night ; but  if  in  any  waking  moment  con- 
science pricked  her,  she  had  been  ready  to  as- 
sure herself  that  Ruderstine  had  been  thrown 
somewhat  on  her  mercy,  that  she  had  only  act- 
ed the  part  of  a cheerful  hostess,  that  she  had 
never  put  forth  hand  or  word  to  detain  him,  or 
cause  him  to  feel  that  he  was  more  welcome  to 
her  than  another — part  of  which,  unfortunately, 
was  not  quite  true.  To  do  her  justice,  she  did 
in  fact  make  up  her  mind  after  this  to  see  him 
less  frequently — not  that  she  had  any  fears  for 
herself,  oh  no,  she  was  already  anchored — but 
for  him  it  was  hardly  fair;  she  had  even  now 
such  wonderful  and  tender  consideration  for 
him.  But  resolves  are  futile  against  the 
strength  of  a steady  purpose ; besides,  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  and  it  was  all  in  vain  that  she 
refused  herself  to  him  on  Thursday  evening,  if 
she  watched  and  waited  for  him  all  Friday,  try- 
ing the  while  to  convince  herself  that  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her  ennui. 

She  told  herself  she  had  reasop  to  be  greatly 
displeased  at  untoward  circumstances  when, 
going  out  to  catch  the  sea-breeze  from  the 
shore,  haring  staid  at  home  till  it  was  like  stay- 
ing in  prison,  who  but  Ruderstine  should  be 
lazily  sculling  in  his  boat  close  at  hand,  as  if 
waiting  for  her.  What  could  she  do  but  go 
with  him  ? Indeed,  at  the  instant  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  to  do  otherwise ; but  once  in  the 
boat  and  her  late  resolution  had  only  the  effect 
of  making  her  more  sweet  and  gracious,  in  view 
of  the  possible  injury  she  was  doing  him. 

“It  is  fortunate,”  said  he,  “that  I have  not 
named  my  boat,  for  now  I can  call  it  4 The 
Swallow ,’  you  seem  to  have  such  a fancy  for 
the  name.” 

“It  certainly  flies  like  one,”  said  she,  only 
half  pleased,  as  they  sped  past  the  long  line  of 
wharves,  past  groups  of  children  rocking  on  the 
tide  in  safely-anchored  wherries,  past  fleets  of 
idle  fishing -punts,  far  down  an  arm  of  the 
broader  river  till  the  town  was  a mirage  float- 
ing against  the  landward  horizon,  while  green 
marshes  brushed  the  boat-side  with  their  tall, 
rank  grasses,  or  stretched  miles  and  miles  away 
a glamour  of  half-guessed  tints  traversed  with 
threads  of  silver,  where  the  gunner  lay  hidden 
in  his  float  among  the  rushes,  and  the  lonely 
marsh -bird  found  heart  to  whistle  cheerily. 
Then,  as  the  tide  beckoned  out  at  sea,  leaving 
behind  the  old  dismantled  fort,  with  lichen 
climbing  the  ramparts  in  lieu  of  more  renowned 
besiegers,  and  beach-grass  fringing  the  battle- 
ments like  ragged  banners,  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  its  will,  while  idly  trifling  and  romancing, 
till  suddenly  they  were  aground  on  Garnet 
Sands. 

“There,”  said  Ruderstine,  “we  shall  have 
leisure  to  find  a fortune  in  garnets,  if  it  doesn’t 
grow  dark  too  soon.” 
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“Can’t  we  get  the  boat  off?”  asked  Mar- 
guerite. 

“Only  with  the  return  tide.” 

“ But  what  are  we  to  do  ?”  in  some  distress. 

“ Listen  to  the  sirens.” 

“ And  satisfy  hunger  on  crabs  and  clams  ?” 

“Are  you  hungry,  Marguerite?  So  am  L 
We  can  play  shipwreck.” 

“Don’t!”  she  cried,  with  a little  shiver. 

“Imagine  that  we  are  thrown  on  a desert 
island — you  and  I,”  he  persisted. 

“ It  would  be — ” she  began. 

“Delightful.” 

“ You  know  I didn’t  mean  that.” 

“ How  do  I know.  I know  that  I should  be 
contented  with  my  share  of  such  shipwreck.” 

“ The  question  of  bread  and  butter  aside.” 

“Practical  child!  That  reminds  me.  I 
have  a collation  in  my  boat,  in  anticipation  of 
which  you  will  perhaps  agree  to  be  cast  away 
and  he  produced  a supply  of  fruit  and  sand- 
wiches, on  which  they  dined  plentifully  with  one 
exception. 

“A  surprise  picnic,”  said  Marguerite;  “but 
oh,  for  the  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung  in  the 
well.” 

“Since  you  don’t  fancy  a shipwreck,  per- 
haps you  won’t  object  to  being  part  of  a caravan 
lost  on  the  sands  of  Sahara  ?” 

“ I’m  a slave-girl,  then,  on  my  way  to  Cairo, 
to  be  bartered  for  gold  and  ivory.” 

“ And  I am  your  lover,  who  has  stolen  you 
from  the  merchants,  preferring  rather  to  starve 
with  you  on  the  desert  than  live  without  you.” 

“ Heroic  soul ! and  all  the  while  I am  despe- 
rately thirsty ; what  if  I should  prefer  to  have 
gone  on  with  the  caravan  and  the  skins  of 
water  ?” 

“Come,  then ; somewhere  behind  these  dunes 
is  an  inn,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,”  said  he,  leading 
the  way  along  the  curving  beach  and  under  the 
fast-purpling  skies  till  it  was  reached,  where 
having  rested  and  refreshed  themselves,  con- 
sulted the  Farmer’s  Almanac  concerning  the 
tides,  and  a questionable  clock  concerning  the 
time,  they  went  back  to  find  their  boat  and  be 
off.  But  suddenly,  as  they  went,  Ruderstine 
halted  and  glanced  uneasily  where,  washed  all 
its  yellow  length  by  leaping  floods  of  phosphor- 
escent silver,  the  line  of  sand  grew  uncertain  and 
spectral  beneath  a sky  where  no  stars  were. 

“ Do  you  like  walking,  Marguerite  ?”  he 
asked. 

“ Very  much,  when  I can  choose  my  com- 
pany.” 

44  Could  you  walk  to  town,  if  necessary  ?” 

“ Certainly,  if  I knew  the  way.” 

“I  know  it,  fortunately,  for  the  tide  has 
floated  our  boat  out  to  sea.” 

44  The  second  time  it  has  served  us  an  ill 
turn.” 

It  was  a still,  dark  night,  rejoicing  in  fresh, 
moist  airs  and  subtle  odors,  which  seemed  to 
have  wandered  from  some  inland  meadows  to 
mingle  with  the  sea-breeze ; and  when  Ruder- 
stine and  Marguerite  passed  the  little  inn  where 
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they  had  rested  an  hour  before  it  glowed  like 
a jewel  in  the  sand,  all  its  windows  ablaze 
with  lights,  while  music  of  violin  and  flute  and 
the  light  laughter  of  the  dancers  echoed  on  the 
silent  air,  and  made  the  night  outside  yet  more 
wide  and  desolate  in  contrast.  They  paused  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  scene,  the  bright  faces 
that  appeared  one  instant  before  the  windows 
and  were  lost  in  the  revolutions  of  the  waltz,  the 
bent  head,  the  blushing  cheeks,  the  intent  eyes. 

“ How  happy  they  are !”  said  Marguerite. 

“ Not  happier  than  w'e  are,  Marguerite.  Do 
you  see  those  two  on  the  veranda  ? They 
have  forgotten  the  dance  \ the  music  is  nothing 
more  than  the  chorus  of  their — what  shall  we 
call  it,  tragedy  or  comedy  ? They  don’t  know 
the  time  of  night,  the  day  of  the  week,  the  sea- 
son, nor  the  situation.  They  are  in  love,  Mar- 
guerite.” 

“You  speak  learnedly  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Ruderstine ; is  it  study  or  experience  ?” 

“ Experience  gives  the  only  insight,  you 
know.” 

“ Yes ; and  that  accounts  for  your  confusion 
about  the  tides,  for  the  boat  getting  aground, 
for  all  the  mistakes  of  the  afternoon  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  it  does.” 

“I  should  hardly  have  come  out  with  one 
beside  himself,  if  I had  known  it.” 

“ It  was  your  fault  if  you  didn't  know  it.  I 
have  told  you  often  enough .” 

“ Shall  we  go  on  ?”  said  Marguerite. 

What  a short  distance  it  was,  after  all,  the 
way  home!  what  a pleasure  to  linger  on  the 
bridge  with  Ruderstine  to  see  that  she  did  not 
slip,  and  watch  the  dark  w ater  foam  round  the 
piers  with  a musical  lapping  sound,  as  if  it  sang 
to  itself  some  half-forgotten  air  known  when 
the  sunshine  smiled  upon  it ! 

How  every  trifling  incident  lent  interest  to 
the  occasion : the  flight  of  a startled  bird  from 
its  nest  beside  the  path,  the  leap  and  shimmer 
of  some  unquiet  fish  in  the  unquiet  river,  the 
fragrance  of  a clump  of  familiar  herbs,  the 
weird  way  in  which  the  wild  eye  of  the  light- 
house looked  out  upon  them,  again  and  again, 
at  some  turn  of  the  road,  or  built  its  bridge  of 
light  across  far-distant  creeks ! What  low  and 
tender  speech  they  had,  what  tenderer  silences ! 
how  much  too  soon  the  town  lights  seemed  to 
creep  down  to  meet  them ! and  once  at  home 
how  pleasant  it  w*as  to  find  the  table  stiU  spread 
for  them,  the  smoking  urn,  the  savory  dainties 
awaiting  them ! 

44  You  are  tired,  Marguerite  dear,”  said  Ru- 
derstine, covering  the  hand  which  lay  on  the 
cloth  with  his  own,  singing  softly  in  her  ear, 

“I  love  my  love,  howe’er  the  seasons  roll; 

I love  my  love,  with  mind  and  heart  and  soul ; 

Though  age  should  blight. 

Or  Fate  should  disunite, 

I love  my  love  through  either  Joy  or  dole. 

“I  loved  my  love.  The  seasons  went  and  came. 

I loved  my  love,  always  the  same,  the  same. 

Now  age  is  almost  here, 

Bat  Fate  has  made  appear 
How  sad  a thing  was  that  which  quenched  the  flame."  • 
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“Mamina  used  to  tell  us  not  to  sing  at  ta- 
ble/’ said  Marguerite,  laughing.  * “ I don’t  like 
to  hear  that  either ; we  will  go  into  the  music- 
room,  and  you  shall  sing  me  the  little  song  full 
of  tears,  which  made  Gabrielle  homesick  yester- 
day/’ she  said,  on  rising. 

“The  song  full  of  tears?  I am  too  happy 
for  that ; if  I knew  one  full  of  smiles  I should 
feel  equal  to  it.” 

But  some  hours  later,  as  Gabrielle,  returning 
home  from  a dancing-party,  crossed  the  hall  on 
her  way  up  stairs,  she  paused  and  listened  to 
two  voices  that  soared  among  the  clouds. 

“I  wonder,”  said  she,  “ if  they’re  in  love.” 

That  same  rtight,  as  Marguerite  stood  in  the 
drawing-room  bidding  Ruderstine  an  affection- 
ate good-night,  he  bnished  a letter  from  the  ta- 
• ble  with  his  sleeve,  which  fell  at  her  feet  unno- 
ticed by  him ; and  not  till  the  street  door  had 
clanged  behind  him  did  she  return  and  pick  it 
up,  with  a bent  and  averted  face,  as  if  she  would 
avoid  the  inspection  of  herself,  looking  at  her 
from  the  great  mirror  opposite,  as  if  the  weak 
nature  in  her  blushed  and  hung  its  head  before 
that  which  she  had  of  strength.  The  letter  was 
directed  to  Miss  Marguerite  Derril,  and  tattooed 
with  strange  post-marks.  But  Miss  Marguerite 
Derril  did  not  give  herself  the  further  pain  of 
breaking  the  seal,  but  held  it  in  the  gas-flame 
till  it  dropped,  a pinch  of  gray  ashes.  Then 
she  turned  off  the  gas  and  went  to  bed. 

“Whatever  did  you  bum  here?”  asked  Ga- 
brielle next  morning,  as  Ruderstine  and  Mar- 
guerite sat  near  looking  over  some  foreign 
prints ; “ a love-letter,  I do  believe,  ” continued 
Miss  Busybody,  soiling  her  pretty  fingers  with 
the  poor,  neglected  ashes.  “It  reminds  me  of 
our  Captain’s  wife,  with  her  ‘ four-and-sixty 
love-letters  that  passed  between  husband  and 
meself  previous  to  marriage/  and  whose  ashes 
she  kept  sealed  in  a glass  urn  on  her  toilet- 
table.” 

“ What  are  you  talking  about?”  asked  Mar-  | 
guerite,  absently. 

“ About  dust  and  ashes  that  spell  ‘ dear’  and 
‘darling/  and — yes — and  ‘Eustace!’  Who  is 
kc?”  turning  sharply  to  Marguerite. 

“Who  is  who?” 

“One  Eustace,  whose  ardor  results  in  spon- 
taneous combustion.” 

Marguerite,  looking  up  perplexed,  met  the 
gaze  of  Ruderstine,  and  crimsoned  beneath  it. 

“ Who  is  he  ?”  repeated  her  lover. 

She  paused  a moment.  It  seemed  to  her  in 
that  moment  retribution  began.  Then : 

“ He  is — he  was — he  is  the  gentleman  who 
taught  me  Spanish;”  which  w'as  very  true,  as 
far  as  it  went. 

“ Is  that  all  ?”  said  Ruderstine,  the  first 
doubt  of  her  taking  shape. 

“ Isn’t  that  enough  ? Please  let  me  look  at 
that  head  of  Da  Vinci  again.” 

Marguerite  could  never  tell  how  it  was,  but 
after  Gabrielle  came  there  were  fewer  tete-h-tetes 
between  herself  and  Ruderstine.  If  they  rowed 
on  the  river,  Gabrielle  handled  an  oar.  If 


they  strolled  in  the  woods  for  mosses  and  vines 
for  the  fernery,  Gabrielle  wandered  with  them. 
If  they  sang,  Gabrielle  brought  a splendid  alto 
to  swell  the  chorus. 

Reviewing  the  day  in  the  quiet  of  her  own 
room,  she  could  never  determine  whether  it  was 
Ruderstine’s  fault,  Gabrielle’s  artifice,  or  her 
own  dullness  and  suspicion  that  had  rendered 
the  time  so  unsatisfactory.  Once  it  had  been 
pleasure,  the  mere  presence  of  her  lover — to 
know  that  he  was  near,  to  hear  him  speak,  how- 
ever indifferently ; his  touch  a charm,  his  words 
an  inspiration.  Now,  it  was  sweet  indeed,  but 
poison-sweet,  as  day  by  day  she,  holding  him 
still  as  dear,  knew  that  the  tenderness  was  dy- 
ing out  of  his  thoughts,  that  his  glance  was  for- 
getful of  her,  his  heart  growing  careless  and 
neglectful.  She  used  to  say  to  herself  that  it 
was  Gabrielle’s  work;  that  when  she  should 
have  gone  things  would  swing  back  into  the 
dear  old  ruts  again ; that  she  could  endure  for 
a little ; she  would  never  begrudge  Gabrielle  a 
few  weeks,  when  he  was  to  be  hers  forever  aft- 
er ; it  was  but  right  that  a reflex  of  her  happi- 
ness should  fall  on  her  cousin — only  the  reflex 
seemed  to  her,  just  then,  all  there  was  of  light 
remaining. 

She  would  lie  through  long  hours  of  sleep- 
lessness, hearing  the  clocks,  one  after  another, 
take  up  the  hour  and  ring  it  from  street  to 
street,  till  all  their  echoes  seemed  to  throng  the 
air,  and  die  away  among  the  stars ; hearing  the 
wind  sough  through  the  locust-trees,  the  tide 
curling  in  beyond  the  garden-wall,  the  flap  of 
night-wings,  the  tread  of  the  watchman  in  the 
square  below,  the  chorus  of  some  returning 
revelers — hearing  all  these  things,  but  thinking 
only  of  Ruderstine,  of  the  new  unrest  in  his 
manner,  of  the  lingering  glance  he  gave  to  Ga- 
brielle but  yesterday,  and  she,  herself,  beside 
him ; weighing  every  change  in  his  tones,  every 
careless  word,  every  familiar  gesture,  and,  above 
all,  picturing  the  time  w'hen,  the  ordeal  over, 
he  should  become  himself  and  hers  again ; for 
that  ho  was  passing  through  an  ordeal  she  did 
not  question ; but  whether  it  was  suspicion  of 
her,  doubt  of  himself,  or — heaven  help  her! — 
love  for  Gabrielle,  she  forbore  to  decide. 

She  used  to  sit  through  the  long  afternoons, 
that  w>ere  growing  intolerable,  while  Ruderstine 
read  the  poets  and  Gabrielle  listened ; she  saw 
him  put  down  the  book,  and  turn  to  this  one 
for  sympathy  and  comment  where  he  had  before 
turned  to  her ; but  all  these  little  things  had 
come  about  so  gradually,  so  naturally,  as  it 
were,  that  Marguerite  merely  looked,  and  won- 
dered if  she  were,  indeed,  in  her  right  mind — 
if  it  was  not  a panorama  of  scenes  and  events 
which  passed  before  her  eyes.  There  were  no 
more  long-contested  games  at  chess ; no  quiet 
tea-drinkings ; no  lonely  drives  through  the 
heart  of  twilight  woods,  along  the  edge  of  sun- 
stoeped  marshes,  with  the  salt  breath  in  two 
happy  faces ; no  more  walking  on  the  beach, 
with  the  hoarse  voice  of  ocean  heard  only  in  the 
pauses  of  that  other  voice,  sweeter  than  the 
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music  of  the  spheres ; no  more  evenings  with 
the  violin  as  the  only  third  person. 

They  had  arranged  one  day  to  go  to  the 
Eagle’s  Head,  a rude  crag  on  the  further  river- 
bank,  which  seemed  to  soar  from  out  a thicket 
of  pines.  At  its  summit  one  found  rare  vines 
and  mosses,  strange  blossoming  seeds  that  had 
blown  from  no  one  knew  where ; and  looking 
downward  one  saw  the  town  lying  like  a mosaic 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hills,  all  its  spires  pointed 
in  the  sun ; saw  the  marshes  pushing  out  to 
meet  the  glistening  sand ; and  away  beyond 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fort  a solitary  stretch 
of  ocean,  and  ships  that  shook  out  clouds  of 
canvas  and  flow'  before  the  wind.  But  Mar- 
guerite had  a headache,  and  could  not  join  the 
expedition.  Once  this  would  have  been  enough 
to  keep  Ruderstine  at  her  side,  soothing  her 
with  murmurs  from  his  violin,  blunting  pain 
with  a caress.  Now,  he  simply  said,  “Make 
yourself  comfortable,  Marguerite.  I don’t 
know  how  we  shall  manage  without  you and 
he  laid  a light  hand  on  her  throbbing  head  in 
passing.  What  a benediction  was  in  that 
touch!  It  sufficed  her  during  all  the  weary 
day ; she  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  forgave 
him  a thousand  slights.  It  was  like  the  touch 
for  the  King’s  Evil,  it  dissipated  all  her  distem- 
pers for  the  nonce,  so  that  she  kept  saying  to 
herself  she  hoped  Ruderstine  would  enjoy  it — 
that  the  fog  wouldn’t  rise  and  shut  off  the 
view ; and  when  they  returned  a word  would 
have  carried  her  captive. 

“ The  day  has  been  like  a dream,”  said  Ga- 
brielle,  slowly  unfastening  her  wraps,  as  if  she 
were  still  trying  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

“ What  kind  of  a dream  ?”  asked  Marguerite 
from  her  sofa.  “Some  dreams  are  night- 
mares.” 

“Are  you  better?”  inquired  Ruderstine, 
bending  over  her.  “See,  I brought  you  this 
flower  from  the  Eagle’s  Beak.” 

“Yes,  and  he  risked  his  life  for  it!”  cried 
Gabrielle. 

“Risked  his  life  for  it!  Oh,  Ruderstine!” 
and  she  put  out  her  hand  with  something  of 
the  old  assurance  ; but  he  did  not  heed  it ; he 
was  looking  at  Gabrielle  as  she  stood  in  a ray 
of  the  setting  sun,  her  fair  hair  blown  out  and 
falling  about  her  face  in  little  rings  and  tangles 
of  gold,  her  eyes  suffused  with  unshed  tears, 
the  color  shifting  on  her  cheek.  Where  Ru- 
derstine’s  eyes  rested,  Marguerite’s  were  not 
slow  to  follow.  The  flower  fell  from  her  hand ; 
it  was  no  longer  of  any  worth,  as  in  a flash  she 
perceived  that  for  conscience  sake  he  had  risked 
so  much,  and  not  at  all  for  her. 

Would  conscience  be  appeased  thus?  “If 
you  loved  me,”  she  began,  detaining  him  when 
he  would  have  said  good-night — “if  you  loved 
me,  Ruderstine — ” but  he  stopped  her  mouth 
with  a kiss,  and  left  her  half  doubting  but  he 
did. 

It  was  pitiful,  this  part  of  hers,  however  much 
she  deserved  it,  to  wait  and  see  love  drifting  be- 
yond her  reach,  knowing  that  as  it  had  been 


with  her  so  would  it  be  with  him  j he  might 
stem  the  tide  a little  way,  but  presently  the 
strong  current  would  seize  and  possess  him,  and 
she  should  lose  him  forever. 

By  gentle  degrees  it  came  to  be  no  unusual 
thing  for  Ruderstine  to  find  himself  skimming 
down  the  river  with  Gabrielle  in  Marguerite’s 
place;  lingering  in  the  arbor  with  Gabrielle’s 
face  upturned  to  his,  as  if  heaven  reflected  there ; 
while  by  slow  and  painful  steps  it  became  a no 
less  familiar  thing  for  MargueriteT  to  find  her- 
self the  embarrassing  third  person  whose  role 
she  had  assigned  to  Gabrielle ; and,  hardest  of 
all,  she  was  beginning  to  feel  aware  that  were 
Ruderstine  even  now  to  return  to  her,  he  would 
be  no  longer  the  Ruderstine  of  her  dream,  strong 
and  heroic. 

It  was  a stage  upon  which  the  aclfors  had  ap-  . 
peared  unprepared  for  their  part. 

One  day  Gabrielle  went  away.  Marguerite 
only  waited  till  Ruderstine  should  follow' ; but 
he  seemed  in  no  haste  to  depart;  rather,  it 
would  appear  that,  having  fought  out  his  bat- 
tle, he  desired  to  return  to  the  old  status,  to  for- 
get and  disown  the  episode  which  had  robbed 
him  of  some  illusions  and  embittered  many 
hours.  It  w'as  the  affair  over  again,  with  the 
spirit  and  sweetness  gone.  He  was  hers  still — 
if  a strong  w’iil  could  make  him  hers — devoted 
to  her,  coming  and  going  only  to  do  her  bid- 
ding, waiting  on  her  wrord,  alert  for  her  inter- 
est, grudging  no  time,  no  patience,  no  endeav- 
or, if  so  be  he  might  persuade  himself  that  she 
was  every  thing  to  him  as  before,  that  no  Ga- 
brielle had  ever  come  to  break  the  spell ; if  so 
be  he  might  find  himself  again  at  that  period 
when  smiles  brought  gladness  and  words  no 
reproach.  Not  that  she  ever  reproached  him, 
in  fact,  but  she  received  his  devotion  in  a sad, 
unsmiling  way,  as  one  should  say,  “I  know' 
love ; and  this  is  counterfeit.  Do  not  think 
to  deceive  yourself  or  me;”  wondering  all  the 
time  at  herself  that  she  let  the  farce  go  on  so 
long,  but  yet  without  the  heart  to  drop  the  cur- 
tain and  put  out  the  lights. 

She  had  not  endured  through  all  these  weeks 
of  slow  torture  for  nothing ; she  had  arrived  to 
perceive  character  with  impartiality,  and  so  per- 
ceiving she  recognized,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  the  value  of  the  love  she  had  thrown 
away,  as  weighed  in  the  balance  with  this  will- 
o’-the-wisp,  which  was  even  now  eluding  her. 

Surely  this  insight  were  not  so  dear  a thing  as 
love,  if  wiser ; but  then  it  was  of  her  own  choos- 
ing, so  to  speak,  though  at  times  she  rebelled 
against  it  strongly.  Why  had  Ruderstine  been 
thrown  in  her  way,  if  other  love  were  larger  and 
more  to  be  desired  ? 

It  was  double  suffering  that  had  spent  her 
thus,  as  out  of  the  abyss  of  her  own  sorrow  there 
had  arisen  a beautiful  ghost — a sympathy  for 
Eustace  in  the  pain  her  disloyalty  w'ould  cause 
him.  But  whether  or  no  it  had  yet  reached 
him  no  word  or  rumor  had  informed  her ; in- 
deed, till  lately  she  had  not  much  cared  to 
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know ; the  subject  had  not  touched  her  nearly. 
If  she  had  read  his  last  letter  before  burning  it 
it  would  have  shown  that  he  still  believed  her 
an  angel  of  light,  and  was  even  then  on  his  way 
home,  counting  the  interminable  hours  that  sep- 
arated them,  centering  his  thoughts  on  her  till, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  was  only  one 
woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  was 
Marguerite  Derril. 

Meanwhile  winter  had  come  and  gone  again, 
and  yet  Ruderstine  lingered.  Marguerite  had 
done  asking  herself  why.  She  made  sure  that 
she  knew  it  was  only  to  finish  the  conquest  over 
his  own  weakness,  because  he  despised  this  com- 
promise of  his  self-esteem,  just  as  he  would  de- 
spise her  if  he  knew  all,  just  as  she  contemned 
herself.  Still,  another  observer  might  have  rea- 
. soned  differently.  He  may  have  wished  to  show 
her  the  potency  of  that  regard  which  remains 
after  fascination  has  lost  its  sway,  thinking  per- 
haps that  it  w'os  enough  for  solid  happiness,  for 
the  Wear  and  tear  of  everyday  life.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  while  he  loaded  her  rooms  wTith  the 
breath  of  fragrant  exotics,  and  sent  delightful 
melodies  from  his  violin  to  flutter  like  birds  and 
bees  among  them ; while  he  piled  the  table  with 
priceless  engravings  and  choicest  books ; while 
he  sat  at  her  feet  translating  old  German  le- 
gends and  Italian  love-sonnets,  or,  declaring 
that  she  was  losing  health  and  spirits,  carried 
her  off  with  him  across  miles  and  miles  of  coun- 
try just  breaking  into  bloom ; while  his  gaze 
grew  earnest  in  regarding  her,  and  his  voice 
melted  somewhat  at  her  need,  she,  writh  hesi- 
tating and  uncertain  will,  was  mutely  refusing 
and  putting  aw^ay  from  her  this  doubtful  treas- 
ure, as  some  late  sense  of  her  own  transgres- 
sion shaped  her  resolves  to  other  than  selfish 
ends. 

Spring  was  abroad  in  the  land.  One  saw  her 
tripping  along  the  way-side,  pranking  herself 
by  the  stream,  transfiguring  the  naked  boughs, 
while  all  the  mellow  water- voices  chanted  her 
praises,  and  the  odor  of  her  garments  was  like 
myrrh  and  incense.  But  as  the  days  w*ore  on 
she  grew  moody  and  fitful ; one  had  not  count- 
ed on  the  strong  bass  which  soared  up  from  the 
northeast  to  deepen  the  harmony,  nor  upon  the 
maddened  cry  of  waves  that  lashed  the  beach 
foil  five  miles  away,  as  for  three  dark  days  a 
storm  such  as  had  not  been  knowrn  for  years 
along  that  coast  made  tumult  and  disaster  sure. 

“A  sorry  thing  for  homeward-bound  vessels,” 
said  Mr.  Derril,  rubbing  his  hands  together,  and 
gazing  out  upon  sodden  streets  and  bending 
boughs,  “a  sorry  thing  indeed;”  while  Mar- 
guerite shuddered,  and  moved  nearer  to  the 
rosy  embers  that  sogged  in  the  broad  fire-place 
behind  grinning  griffins  of  andirons,  and  Ruder- 
stine drew  out  long,  melancholy  strains,  like 
deep-drawn  sighs,  from  his  violin. 

“It  must  be  splendid  down  at  the  beach, 
though,”  said  he,  strolling  toward  the  window. 
“ What  do  you  say,  Marguerite  ?”  he  resumed, 
coming  back  to  bend  over  her  chair  in  his  lord- 
ly, self-possessed  way.  “Shall  we  go  down 


there  when  the  storm  breaks,  just  for  the  magic 
of  the  thing  ?” 

“ For  the  terror  of  the  thing — in  order  to  ex- 
perience a new  sensation — yes.” 

The  following  day  broke  clear  and  sweet ; a 
high  blue  sky  fretted  with  sunshine  and  fra- 
grant breezes,  a bubble  of  light  and  color.  The 
past  three  were  no  longer  but  a nightmare; 
one  could  believe  that  they  had  never  existed, 
rather  than  out  of  such  dank  gloom  and  shad- 
ow could  be  evolved  these  sun-crowned  hours. 

Only  the  roll  of  the  tempest-tossed  sea  rung  on 
the  ear,  and  lured  forth  Ruderstine  and  Mar- 
gnerite. 

44  It  makes  my  blood  thrill,”  said  Marguerite, 
as  wave  after  wave  rose  gigantic,  like  some 
hoary  demon  of  the  myths,  to  break  lance  and 
spear  upon  the  beach  and  vanish  in  a shower 
of  gems  and  gold.  “ It  deafens  me ; let  us  go 
back,”  she  implored. 

44  Go  back,  Marguerite ! You  do  not  mean 
it  See,  every  wave  carries  a torch  which  the 
sun  has  lit.  It  is  too  magnificent  a sight  to 
lose.” 

Marguerite  could  not  bnt  admit  as  much, 
leaning  on  Ruderstine’s  arm,  and  gazing  out 
where  the  billowy  sea  reared  and  plunged  to  its 
fall  and  shook  its  plumes  in  the  broad  day,  send- 
ing great  wings  of  filmy  spray  before  it,  catch- 
ing the  sun  in  twisted  mesh  and  sudden  hollow, 
splintering  in  green  swirls  and  splendid  rain- 
bows. 

It  had  shown  a sight  less  fine  and  radiant 
last  night,  perchance,  when  neither  moon  nor 
stars  lit  up  the  angry  mass  that  rent  the  dark- 
ness with  uplifted  crest,  scattering  neither  glint 
of  amethyst  nor  glitter  of  gold  where  pits  of 
blackness  cleft  the  tempestuous  ocean. 

“It  is  indeed  terribly  beautiful,”  allowed 
Marguerite.  “In  its  presence  one  can  think 
of  nothing  personal  or  exclusive.” 

“Unless  like  me,”  said  Ruderstine,  “one  is 
the  victim  of  doubt  and  regret.  Marguerite,” 
he  pursued,  “/can  think  of  myself  even  here, 
can  feel  the  torture  of  suspense,  can  ask  you 
when  this  is  to  end,  when  I may  call  you  my 
owm.” 

“Mr.  Ruderstine,  never!”  she  replied,  facing 
him  with  that  blank  look  of  dismay  which  had 
come  to  be  an  habitual  expression. 

“Never,  Marguerite?  never?  Did  you  mean 
that  f”  he  cried. 

“ I meant  that . The  man  whom  I marry  shall 
be  strong  and  sterling,  not  weak  and  fallible 
like  myself.” 

“ He  will  be  more  than  human,  Marguerite." 

“No;  he  was  mine  once — mine.  But  I gave 
him  up  for  you . Think  of  it !” 

“For  met” 

“Mr.  Ruderstine,  before  yon  came  I loved 
him.  You  robbed  me  of'  that,  and  gave  no- 
thing in  return,  or,  rather,  you  gave  only  shad- 
ow where  had  been  substance.  I submit  that 
I am  most  to  blame  myself.  For  all  that  I can 
give  you  but  one  answer : I will  marry  no  one 
but  Eustace  Roburouyh ." 
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Marguerite  had  been  gazing  out  at  sea  while 
she  made  her  confession,  as  if  half  expecting  to 
see  the  Swallow  sail  into  view,  not  observing 
that  their  promenade  had  brought  them  round 
the  somewhat  abrupt  curve  of  the  beach  to  where 
the  sea  made  a little  cove,  till,  bringing  her  eyes 
back  from  wandering,  from  noting  the  color 
shift  and  quiver  in  the  middle  distance,  the 
sails  that  leaned  to  windward,  the  light-house 
windows  glowing  like  bale-fires,  sun-smitten, 
they  took  in  at  last  the  full  splendor  of  the  tum- 
bling wave,  which,  lftpping  and  seething  at  her 
feet,  drenched  anew  the  man  who  lay  with  up- 
turned face  across  her  path.  It  was  Eustace 
Roburough. 

Did  you  ask  if  she  married  Ruderstine? 
Well,  what  would  you  have  done  ? 


SURVIVORS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

TWENTY  years  ago  there  was  a tradition 
twice  as  old  that  an  otter  was  started  in 
our  valley  in  mid-winter  under  a wild  apple- 
tree.  He  tumbled  himself  hastily  over  the 
bank  into  the  creek,  but  was  seized  in  the  shal- 
low water  by  a fox-hound  and  an  old-fashioned 
cur  that  were  of  the  party.  “ Dey  stretched 
him  long  as  a rail,”  said  a certain  remnant  of 
Dutch  feudalism  who  cheered  them  on ; but 
what  with  squirming,  splashing,  choking,  and 
collisions,  they  failed  to  fasten  a final  gripe. 
He  gradually  worked  out  to  diving  depth,  then 
slipped  away  like  an  eel,  and,  with  a quiver 
quick  as  the  flashing  of  the  pike,  was  safe  un- 
der the  “Otter  Rock”  in  the  opposite  bank. 
This  otter  was  the  last  of  his  tribe — its  sole 
survivor  of  civilization.  Reaching  down  ob- 
liquely to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Lower  Hud- 
son, and  lying  in  one  of  the  original  seven  river- 
counties  named  from  the  titles  of  the  last  Stu- 
arts, this  valley,  with  its  mountain  boundaries, 
may  be  taken  as  a type  of  thorough  settlement. 
The  effects  of  civilization,  therefore,  upon  the 
order  of  nature  are  here  sufficiently  shown. 
Those  species  of  animals  yet  existing  will,  as 
a rule,  continue.  As  many  trees  are  planted 
here  as  cut ; less  forest,  indeed,  but  more  grove. 
There  will  never  be  less  shade  that  softens 
the  glare  of  rock ; always  as  full  veins  for  the 
springs  and  streams.  The  sharpness  of  the 
contest  between  man  and  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life  is  now  closed,  or  at  least  compro- 
mised, and  we  may  conclusively  study  the  man- 
ner and  order  of  the  subjugation. 

The  animals  of  the  valley  which  the  white 
man  found  at  his  coming  divided  themselves 
into  three  classes.  First  were  those  whose  ex- 
istence was  to  him  a matter  of  simple  safety. 
Others  also,  not  ferocious,  but  kept  by  nature 
with  poor  economy,  requiring  extensive  tracts 
to  support  a few,  that  would  also  destroy  what 
he  might  produce.  Both  these  must  be  do- 
mesticated or  destroyed.  He  had  brought  with 
him  bis  own  horse,  cow,  cat,  and  dog,  and  had 
no  need  to  Rarey  the  moose,  or  stall  the  buf- 
falo, or  make  place  for  the  tamed  wolf  and  wild- 


cat at  his  fireside.  For  these,  then,  there  w*as 
warfare  only  to  the  bitter  end,  dying  grim  and 
game  like  the  Indian,  without  assimilation  or 
compromise.  Some,  indeed,  he  destroyed  al- 
most before  his  coming,  by  the  market  which 
he  created  for  their  furs.  All  those  between 
whom  and  the  new-comer  there  was  what 
Charles  Lamb  would  term  incompatibility — all 
who  would  naturally,  necessarily  prove  short 
survivors — make  up  the  first  class. 

The  second  is  of  those  less  positive  in  char- 
acter, which  has  become  modified  into  a semi- 
domestication,  as  the  squirrel,  refining  the  ex- 
clusive rusticity  of  his  forest  life  in  the  luxu- 
ries of  cultivated  walnut  and  apple  orchards, 
or  even  in  the  artificial  nature  of  a city  park ; 
the  swallows,  suited  with  the  chimney  better 
than  with  the  rock  or  tree  that  nature  had  hol- 
lowed out ; the  redbreast  and  waxwing,  count- 
ing his  fruits  as  their  own  ; or  the  gentle  quail, 
coming  to  glean  in  his  grain-fields,  and  find 
shelter  under  his  strength  and  wealth,  like  Ruth 
in  the  barley  harvest  of  Boaz. 

The  third  class  is  a copy  of  the  first  in  small- 
er type — as  uncompromising  as  they,  only  not 
dangerous.  Thus  the  raccoon  is  only  a dwarf 
bear,  eating  the  same  food  as  the  larger,  sleep- 
ing away  winter  in  the  same  style  of  economy, 
and  living  in  a similar  though  smaller  house. 

The  fox  is  a wolf  in  like  manner — each  cow- 
ardly ; but  for  the  wolf’s  ferocity  we  have  the 
fox’s  cunning.  The  hawk  is  only  an  eagle  of 
groves  and  woods,  as  the  other  of  mountain  for- 
ests ; the  mink  is  a small  otter,  the  musk-rat  a 
beaver  of  the  brooks.  In  each  the  habits  of 
the  counterpart  may  be  certainly  and  sufficient- 
ly shown. 

The  beaver  was  the  first  victim.  His  fur 
was  valuable  even  in  early  days,  when  luxury 
took  the  form  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  He 
was  easily  captured,  and  the  fertile  meadows 
where  he  had  his  home  were  first  demanded 
for  culture.  When  the  wolves  yet  perhaps  out- 
numbered the  watch-dogs,  and  Bruin’s  clumsy 
plantigrades  often  stamped  the  March  snows 
about  corn-stacks  and  orchards,  what  time  he 
had  waked  too  early  from  his  winter  nap,  but 
yet  would  not  turn  in  again,  the  beaver  even 
then  was  never  seen,  hardly  remembered.  The 
Dutch  seal  of  New  Netherlands  had  a beaver 
waddling  across  the  shield  ; and  also  in  all  those 
of  the  English  province  the  female  figure  which 
forever  kneels  to  the  changing  line  of  kings  and 
queens  holds  out  a beaver  for  tribute  and  peace- 
offering, as  she  might  offer  her  baby  for  a hos- 
tage. The  first  and  maybe  the  only  hostile  shot 
fired  in  the  East  Valley  of  the  Lower  Hudson 
in  Indian  history,  wa9  when  some  graceless  red 
pirates  off  Rhinebeck  hailed  an  opposition  canoe 
of  beaver  peltry  paddling  down  to  Manhattan 
market.  Near  the  outlet  of  a side-swamp  that 
finds  the  main  stream  just  below  the  Otter  Rock 
is  the  “Beaver  Dam.”  Tradition  gives  no  rec- 
ord of  its  residents ; but  now  for  one  hundred 
years,  without  repairs,  it  still  stops  the  unused 
water.  The  bank  that  formed  the  dam  when 
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the  beavers  kept  it  full  is  yet  plain,  braced  with 
elm-roots,  and  green  with  a century’s  sod.  Was 
it  Todleben  at  the  Crimea,  or  did  these  engi- 
neers first  discover  the  durability  of  earth-works  ? 

Species  destroyed  by  man  are  not  usually 
killed  off  outright ; but,  as  Shylock  would  say, 
we  take  their  life  when  we  do  take  the  means 
whereby  they  live.  There  are  some  factories 
above  where  the  waters  make  their  last  fall  from 
the  hills,  and  the  villainous  alchemies  they  dis- 
gorge poison  the  purity  until  a gipsy  could  not 
find  a fin  in  the  pools  below.  Sometimes  an 
adventurous  school,  bred  in  the  clearness  of  a 
tributary  brook,  will  venture  out  into  the  main 
stream ; but  when  the  mills  “ let  off  the  bleach,” 
smitten  as  if  by  pestilence,  they  will  turn  over 
on  their  backs,  their  bright  bellies  dashing  au- 
tumn hues,  and  float  away  as  helpless  as  Octo- 
ber leaves.  The  washings  of  the  silk-works 
that  used  to  spoil  the  Rhone  now  make  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  soap  a year.  In  the  name  of 
Nature,  wild  and  human,  may  we  not  hope  for 
a millennium  of  manufactories  when  they  will 
consume  their  own  foulness  and  swallow  their 
own  dust  like  a dummy  engine  ? But  the  fishes 
were  also  a means  of  life  to  many.  Even  now, 
when  the  swollen  freshets  burst  the  ice,  and  we 
have  no  longer  a slender  stream  in  a sunken 
bed,  worn  by  nature  indeed,  though  fashioned 
as  if  by  art,  but  a w hirling  tide  rushing  along 
between  long  lines  of  hills,  when  the  broad 
meadows  on  either  bank  swell  into  their  primi- 
tive lakes,  and  the  thirsty  pebbles  of  distant  ter- 
races, rounded  by  currents  of  preadamic  date, 
are  again  wet  and  chafed  by  the  welcome  rip- 
ples, then  those  migrating  myriads  of  winged 
life  easily  trust  that  nature  will  be  restored; 
the  flocks  of  canvas-backs  alight  on  the  flats 
to  feed  on  the  soaked  esculent  roots,  or  some- 
times wild-geese  to  go  ashore  and  browse  the 
bordering  grain-fields ; and  even  the  solitary 
loon,  that  we  are  wont  only  to  see  spread  out 
like  a cross  on  the  lofty  sky  between  the  tropic 
and  the  iceberg,  sometimes  drops  down  to  rest 
in  the  placid  level.  But  these  were  only  tran- 
sient visitors,  taking  us,  a Caesar  would  say,  ex 
itinerc;  there  were  others  that  used  to  linger 
until  they  almost  gained  a residence. 

Straggling  files  of  sheldrakes,  and  divers  fish- 
ing ducks  of  gay  plumage,  would  linger  about, 
every  spring  and  autumn,  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  creeks,  or  shooting  across  the  bends, 
or  drawing  long  parallels  of  scallops  with  the 
tips  of  their  wings  as  you  started  them  out  of 
some  quiet  cove.  Then  hawks  alwrays  attended 
these  ducks  in  their  slow  migrations,  watching 
like  sharp-shooters  from  the  trees  above,  and 
when  the  business  was  very  lively  the  eagle 
sometimes  came  up  from  the  river  and  inter- 
posed his  sovereign  claw.  The  minks  also  had 
their  hiding-places  at  the  water’s  edge,  the 
kingfishers  their  burrows  higher  up  the  bank, 
while  the  cranes  and  the  whole  family  of  bare- 
legged waders,  like  boys  with  turned-up  trow- 
sers,  found  good  support  in  spearing.  But  all 
miss  the  fishes — those  that  ate  them,  and  those 


that  ate  the  eaters — for  they  were  all  connected 
closely  as  the  characters  in  the  house  that  Jack 
built. 

These  fishing  ducks  illustrate  well  a familiar 
principle  of  natural  histoiy,  viz.,  that  the  hab- 
its of  animals  are  regulated  by  their  supplies  of 
food.  This  it  is  that  controls  migrations  and 
sojoumings ; this  explains  the  destruction  of  life. 
These  ducks  as  well  as  the  others  love  the  lux- 
urious hot  baths  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  given 
food  and  they  will  stay  out  our  terrible  winter. 

Last  January  I saw  them  in  large  numbers 
about  the  rapids  of  the  Upper  Hudson  below 
Stillwater,  thermometer  —13°,  dashing  through 
the  mist  that  seemed  to  congeal  into  a column 
as  it  arose,  or  plunging  like  an  edged  stone 
into  those  deep  eddies  of  liquid  ice,  and  just 
when  you  felt  sure  they  would  be  swept  under 
by  the  current  that  ran  like  a mill-race,  they 
would  suddenly  emerge  dripping  and  sparkling, 
whether  a fish  or  a failure.  They  always  pass 
the  winter  there.  A friend  of  mine,  and  of  the 
ducks,  used  to  place  corn  on  the  ice  opposite 
his  mill,  where  they  would  rest  like  white  bears 
about  a seal-hole,  but  they  never  ate  the  grain 
unless  it  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  they 
reached  it  by  diving.  The  duck  pulls  and 
pushes  with  his  scoop  of  a bill,  but  is  incapable 
of  pecking,  and  would  starve  with  his  food  be- 
fore him  if  it  lay  on  a smooth  surface.  - He 
feeds  awkwardly  enough  standing  on  his  feet 
on  land,  but  quite  at  ease  on  his  head  in  the 
water,  where  his  strength,  aided  by  his  buoy- 
ancy, breaks  the  sedge-roots  in  which  he  de- 
lights, backing  water  doubtless  with  his  wings, 
for  all  the  divers  use  their  wings  for  deep  swim- 
ming. Those  credulous  skeptics  who  will  ac- 
cept any  method  of  making  except  that  of  crea- 
tion, hold  that  a need,  desire,  or  effort  to  swim 
or  fly  will  in  time,  or  in  duration  at  least,  pro- 
duce a flu  or  a wing.  But  there  w’ould  be  liter- 
ally less  extravagance,  and  something  nearer 
sober  science,  in  an  assertion  that  food  creates 
consumers.  Wherever  the  carcass  is,  there  will 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together.  A camel  faints 
and  falls  on  the  waste — there  is  only  sand  even* 
where  below,  a copper  sky  every  w here  above — 
no  animal  life  you  would  say  in  such  a wrorld, 
no  place  for  it ; but  before  the  flavor  of  decay 
creeps  out  upon  the  air  you  see  a speck  in  the 
sky — it  comes  nearer  swiftly,  but  in  so  straight 
a line  that  you  see  only  enlargement,  no  motion ; 
you  look  about — there  are  many  such  motes  in 
your  vision ; quickly  you  hear  the  rush  of  w ings 
— crowds  of  foul-looking  creatures  are  alighting, 
own  sisters  they  are  to  Virgil’s  harpies;  they 
stare  at  you  and  the  prey  without  a show  of 
surprise  at  finding  either  there.  iEschylus 
would  have  named  them  “ winged  things,”  not 
attempting  further  classification. 

Again,  the  sailors  will  strike  a whale  at  some 
time  when  the  sea  is  more  barren  than  the  des- 
ert ; in  a little  time  the  albatrosses  w ill  come 
drifting  out  of  the  distance  like  thistle-downs 
— a downy,  feathery  mass,  floating  without  a 
flap  of  the  wing,  and  for  many  an  acre  around 
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they  will  lie  on  the  still  sea  like  flakes  of  foam. 
They  vanish  just  as  they  came,  and  you  think 
that  Banquo’s  explanation  of  the  witches’  exit 
was  not  altogether  unscientific — 

“The  earth  hath  babbles  as  the  water  has. 

And  these  are  of  them." 

Last  autumn  I added  a katydid  to  my  col- 
lection, drowning  him  a la  Clarence,  and  then 
impaling  him  upon  a needle.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  literally  swarmed  upon  by  those 
specks  of  red  ants  that  sometimes  give  entomo- 
logical character  to  the  sugar-bowl.  They  were 
running  up  and  down  his  long  legs  for  ladders, 
and  over  and  about  him  like  the  Liliputians 
with  Gulliver.  A bit  of  sponge  soaked  in  spir- 
its of  camphor  scattered  the  host,  and  there 
was  no  indication  where  they  were  or  had  been. 
But  set  forth  katydid  flavored  with  Bourbon, 
omitting  camphor,  and  they  will  start  up  like 
the  host  of  Roderick  Dhu.  Yet  the  room  was 
newly  painted,  papered,  and  carpeted,  and  no- 
thing likely  to  keep  them  alive  nearer  than  two 
floors.  Again,  a climbing  rose  in  the  ytird  was 
infested  with  bugs,  and  I touched  them  with 
a swab  dipped  in  turpentine,  preferring  this 
method  to  crushing  them  in  the  hand,  as  com- 
mended in  our  State  authority.  Soon  a pair 
of  honest  but  homely  looking  toads  established 
themselves  under  the  frame,  and  every  morn- 
ing they  woul/j  breakfast  on  scores  plump  with 
vitriolic-looking  juice,  catching  them  up  quick 
as  flaph  ori  that  club  of  a tongue,  Boaked  as  they 
were  with  the  horrid  sauce.  De  gustibus  non 
dijputandutn. 

' Food  can  make  us  cosmopolitan.  Eat  fish 
with  the  Feejee,  sour  milk  with  the  Tartar,  or 
tallow  with  the  Esquimaux,  and  with  the  aid 
of  intellect  you  may  beat  each  upon  his  own 
and  his  fathers’  ground.  No  apparatus  is  at 
all  equal  to  universal  diffusion  of  inner  warmth 
which  heat-making  food  produces.  Stoves  will 
warm  us  in  warm  climates,  but  fire  was  not 
used  by  Dr.  Hayes  in  that  ice-desert  a thou- 
sand miles  beyond  any  permanent  dwelling- 
place,  in  that  wonderful  march  that  will  one 
day  get  into  mythology  as  a thirteenth  labor  of 
Hercules.  The  pig — for  he  gives  as  good  illus- 
tration as  the  polar  bear,  and  is,  moreover,  one 
of  the  family — has  a scanty  external  covering, 
bat  give  him  food  to  his  appetite  and  he  will 
weave  an  under-wrapper  of  adipose  compared 
with  which  Siberian  sable  is  summer  style.  So 
with  neat  cattle.  Before  scientific  economy 
had  begotten  rinderpest  and  diseased  livers 
they  used  to  be  fed  natural  food  in  a natural 
way,  and  if  sometimes  they  were  foddered  on 
hill-sides  bleak  as  the  site  of  Goody  Blake’s 
cottage,  plenty  made  them  warm,  and  their 
habits  left  them  healthy. 

The  habits  and  characters  of  the  eagle,  the 
wolf,  bear,  and  othors  may  yet  be  ascertained, 
even  in  localities  where  they  no  longer  exist, 
by  observing  the  ways  of  the  hawk,  fox,  and 
raccoon.  Thus  the  large  hen-hawk  keeps  the 
nature  of  the  eagle  with  fidelity  and  dignity. 
Sometimes  when  you  sit  down  in  summer 


woods  and  look  up  through  the  leaves  into  the 
still  sky  you  will  see  this  bird  repeating  an  or- 
bit with  a slight  precession  toward  some  wood- 
ed hill,  and  as  he  swings  round  to  his  perihel- 
ion five  hundred  feet  zenith  distance  he  scans 
the  very  buttons  of  your  coat  with  a fixed,  fear- 
less gaze,  but  yet  with  that  expression  of  pain 
such  as  all  the  eagle  faces  wear.  Or  when  held 
out  motionless  on  some  outstretched  arm  of  # 
giant  oak,  like  a falcon  on  the  wrist,  he  Jfx>ka 
noble  enough  for  a nation's  emblem* 

But  the  fox,  though  a wolf  in  ^ small  way, 
fills  the  position  of  largest  qn*irupc;d  with  sorry 
dignity.  A dull  walk  school  used  to  be  en- 
livened with  successive  dr.iiy  glimpses  at  a cap- 
tive Reynard,  that  had  been  holed  and  dug  out, 
and  was  beVdg  kept  in  reserve  for  a scrub-race 
on  New-Year’s  Day.  His  grief  in  confinement 
I was  not  lond  but  deep.  He  would  not  meet 
ycur  eye  with  the  savage  glare  of  all  the  cat 
kind  when  cornered,  nor  with  the  prying,  im- 
pudent peering  of  the  weasel  and  his  cousins, 
but  he  just  acted  the  culprit,  sneaking  and 
shamefaced,  though,  mind  you,  not  a whit 
penitent.  Het  remained  downcast  and  dump- 
ish, though  sometimes  making  the  quickest, 
quietest  use  of  a splendid  set  of  teeth  upon  any 
nose  or  paw  that  invaded  the  house  of  his 
bondage — his  castle  now,  for  which  he  claimed 
the  privilege  of  Saxon  common  law.  Finally 
his  day  of  trial  came.  He  was  let  loose  in  the 
Place  du  Carousal,  in  front  of  a country  tavern, 
before  a picked-np  pack  containing  almost  all 
cross-breeds,  and  a few  stanch  old  fox-hounds. 
His  first  move,  after  recovering  from  his  bewil- 
derment, was  characteristic  enough.  In  full 
hearing,  and  almost  in  full  view,  of  the  yelling 
mob  of  men  and  dogs,  each  dog  struggling  to 
the  grin,  with  his  owner  holding  him  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  by  way  of  extempore  leash, 
he  rolled  again  and  again  on  the  hard,  clean 
crust  of  a snow-bank,  then,  rising  like  the  stag 
in  Canto  First,  and  “stretching  forward  free 
and  far,”  led  a lively  musical  party  down  the 
i valley  of  the  Wappinger.  He  belonged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  and  many  a fowling- 
piece  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  points  where 
it  was  judged  he  would  cross — a farm  bridge 
and  a fallen  tree — the  hunters  confident  that 
he  would  run  no  risk  of  wetting  his  tail,  since  it 
would  then  become  clogged  with  snow  and 
prove  a heavy  baggage-train.  But  he  did  risk 
it,  nevertheless,  crossing  on  the  ice  and  dodg- 
ing the  whole  gauntlet,  not  one  of  the  many 
leaden  pellets  raising  a fibre  of  his  fur,  and 
reached  his  den,  safe  and  deep,  under  a mount- 
ain of  Lime  Rock. 

But  a very  faithful  companionship,  known  to 
all  the  conntiy  round,  was  broken  that  day. 
For  as  the  few  thorough-bred s,  that  clung  dan- 
gerously to  the  track,  struck  straight  across, 
true  fox-hound  fashion,  seeing  nothing  unless 
they  hit  it  with  their  nose,  one  of  the  leaders, 
a tine  pair  of  twins,  tan-colored,  the  first  in- 
troduced of  the  breed,  broke  through,  was  swept 
under,  and  lost. 
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In  the  west  slope  of  Gore  Hill,  in  Dutchess 
County,  there  has  been  a fox-den  from  time 
long  back.  There  is  usually  a flourishing  young 
family,  and  to  bring  these  up  properly  requires 
more  young  turkeys  than  the  farmers  like  to 
spare.  A flock  of  sixty  was  destroyed  in  a 
single  night,  and  were  found  next  morning 
scattered  over  a rough  pasture-field,  each  bit- 
ten through  the  neck.  They  were  too  young 
to  roost  in  the  trees,  but  had  huddled  like  quails 
under  some  bushes.  They  had  been  scattered, 
doubtless,  by  the  first  pouuce,  and  then  hunt- 
ed, as  if  with  pointers,  partly  for  sport,  and 
partly  for  the  fresh  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
throat.  Dogs  will  do  the  same  in  flocks  of 
sheep— two  curs  biting,  and  in  the  most  cases 
poisoning,  a flock  of  fifty.  Seizing  one  by  the 
throat,  chucking  the  teeth  as  the  delicious  fluid 
pours  out,  and  then  in  an  instant  catching  an- 
other, “ravening  like  a wolf”  in  wanton  waste, 
becoming  so  gorged  with  blood  that  guilt  is 
sometimes  detected  by  hanging  them  up  by  the 
heels.  Some  of  the  dead  turkeys  were  placed 
in  a heap  and  surrounded  by  a thistle  hedge 
with  an  opening  over  a steel  trap.  The  next 
night  a rash  young  Reynard  fodnd  an  unlucky 
foothold,  but  the  old  one  knew  the  trap  as 
well  as  Falstaff  knew  Poins  and  Prince  Hal. 
On  another  occasion  the  old  one  was  ambushed 
and  shot  at  just  as  she  was  approaching  the 
hole.  She  dropped  a mouthful,  which  proved 
to  be  six  field-mice,  from  which  it  was  known, 
according  to  an  old  hunter,  that  she  had  six 
young  ones,  she  hunting  until  she  had  a piece 
for  each. 

It  is  not  probable  that  vulpine  arithmetic 
comprehends  numeration,  but  it  is  certain  that 
animals  are  careful  to  be  just  and  impartial  in 
giving  food  and  nourishment  to  their  young. 
Twin  lambs  and  young  pigs  in  a litter  always 
snek  together,  never  one  allowed  an  advantage 
over  the  other.  Finally  a day  was  appointed  for 
digging  out  this  troublesome  family ; but  impend- 
ing destruction  was  again  averted.  A certain 
sportsman,  who  loved  the  game  as  William  the 
Norman  loved  the  “tall  deer,” determined  that 
his  winter  sport  should  not  be  so  ingloriously 
anticipated.  Taking  with  him  another  inter- 
ested party  in  the  person  of  old  Zack — a honnd 
named  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Taylor  cam- 
paign, in  compliment  to  statesmanship— he  vis- 
ited the  burrow  on  the  evening  before  the  fatal 
day,  and  after  exciting  the  hound  to  make  some 
digging  and  disturbance,  he  fired  both  barrels 
down  into  the  hole.  The  old  fox  took  the  hint 
from  her  friendly  enemy,  and  during  the  night 
translated  her  household.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  fox  is  hunted  he  does  not  trust 
to  bis  speed  for  safety.  The  hounds  usually 
progress  slowly,  and  he  only  cares  to  keep  just 
out  of  their  way.  He  stops  very  often  to  listen, 
and  will  wait  on  a hill-top  with  genuine  curios- 
ity and  enjoyment,  and  watch  the  puzzled 
hounds  working  out  his  track  in  the  valley.  Of 
wild  animals  generally  the  6cent  is  much  bet- 
ter than  the  sight.  Their  eye  is  a microscope, 


with  short  and  sharp  sight  and  fitness  for  night- 
work;  not  a telescope  for  far  seeing,  which 
would  be  of  little  use  in  the  forest.  Birds  of 
prey  hunting  in  the  open  air  are  of  course  ex- 
ceptions. When  an  animal  hears  a noise  he 
does  not  turn  to  look,  but  rather  stops  to  listen. 
Even  when'  he  appears  to  be  looking  he  is 
very  likely  listening,  since  for  sight,  scent,  or 
hearing  there  is  the  same  position  of  the  head. 
When  followed  by  the  hounds  the  whole  aim 
of  the  fox  is  to  put  the  hounds  at  fault.  He 
will  walk  fences,  dash  suddenly  in  among  flocks 
of  sheep,  follow  beaten  paths,  double  frequently 
on  his  own  trail,  or  leap  suddenly  to  one  side 
as  far  as  he  can  spring,  and  all  in  a manner 
that  leaves  no  doubt  of  a purpose.  Last  au- 
tumn a neighbor,  with  two  dogs,  crossing  his 
farm,  came  upon  two  young  foxes,  two-thirds 
grown,  playing  about  some  haystacks.  The 
dogs  saw  and  pursued  one,  and  were  not  seen 
by  the  other,  which,  however,  heard  the  run- 
ning, and  taking  an  opposite  direction  came 
just  past  him,  though  without  noticing,  since  he 
was  standing  stilL  Just  then  the  bird-dogs, 
coming  in  full  view  of  the  other  fox,  gave  tongue, 
when  this  cne  suddenly  stopped,  stealthily  re- 
traced his  steps,  passed  through  a hole  in  the 
fence  into  a farm  road,  and  then  springing  side- 
wise  with  all  his  strength,  made  his  best  speed. 
This  fox  had  probably  never  been  chased  by  a 
hound,  and  in  nature  no  animal,  so  far  as  I 
know,  ever  pursues  the  fox,  although  nature, 
doubtless,  as  in  every  other  case,  provides  some 
checks  to  its  increase.  The  relation  of  the  fox 
and  hound  is  of  very  long  standing,  but  unless 
the  former  were  hunted  by  some  animal  in  na- 
ture this  trick  is  not  inherent,  but  acquired 
and  transmitted. 

The  devotion  of  the  fox  to  its  yonng  has  al- 
ways been  noticed.  We  once  found  a snug 
nest  of  young  foxes  in  the  hollow  of  an  old 
fallen  tree,  and  one  was  brought  away  and  tied 
under  the  shed  like  any  young  puppy.  An  old 
one,  as  is  well  known,  can  not  be  tamed,  and 
this  sleek,  sprightly  little  fellow,  though  the 
object  of  the  most  devoted  care,  soon  became 
soiled,  lean,  sickly,  and  altogether  disgusted 
with  life ; all  his  brightness  lost,  like  the  sta- 
lactite taken  from  its  cave.  Every  night  the 
mother  would  come  upon  the  hill-tops  about 
the  homestead,  lamenting  her  loss  like  a tur- 
tle-dove, passing  from  one  hill  to  the  other  so 
swiftly  that  the  sound  seemed  to  be  left  behind 
her.  One  morning  it  was  discovered  that  some 
sharp  teeth  had  cut  the  cord.  The  bark  or  howl 
of  the  fox  is  for  some  reason  wonderfully  strange 
and  startling.  First,  it  is  not  often  heard ; then 
it  is  seldom  given  unless  in  darkness  and  per- 
fect stillness;  but  the  sound  of  itself  is  very 
wild  and  unnatural.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  hor- 
rid hunger-cry  of  the  wolf,  pouring  out  his  sav- 
age grief  to  the  thicker  darkness  at  the  very 
rim  of  the  narrow  camp-light ; nor  the  cry  of 
the  wild-cat,  as  if  extorted  by  the  sharp  force 
of  pain ; but  of  all  the  sounds  nature  yet  leaves 
| us  no  other  so  deepens  the  loneliness  of  the 
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night-hoar  about  some  remote  farm-house.  On 
that  occasion  the  master  of  that  homestead — 
who,  learned  in  no  class-books  of  natural  histo- 
ry, was  yet  the  best  naturalist  we  have  ever 
met ; who  knew  every  bird  or  beast  of  the  val- 
ley by  its  running  or  flight,  seen  or  in  most 
cases  even  heard,  by  any  vestige  of  fur,  dung,  or 
feathers,  by  tracks,  by  marks  of  teeth  or  scratch 
of  daw ; who  had  a descriptive  Saxon  name  for 
every  plant  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,  and 
all  without  knowing  how  in  his  farmer  life  he 
had  gained  the  knowledge,  or,  indeed,  that  he 
had  acquired  it  at  all — gave  us  many  a scene  in 
fox-hunting,  suggested  by  the  sound  that  so 
startled  the  young  ears  drowsy  from  the  exr 
ceeding  comfort  of  the  evening  autumn  hearth. 

An  old  shooting  crony  and  himself  once  start- 
ed two  foxes  in  the  pines  above  Bamegat.  These 
dodged  about  for  a time,  but  being  pressed  by 
a lively  pair  of  hounds,  Anally  went  off  in  a tan- 
gent across  the  river.  The  field  of  jammed  and 
broken  ice  was  not  yet  thoroughly  cemented  by 
the  cold ; but  the  hounds  were  far  out  before 
they  were  discovered.  They  too  became  aware 
of  the  danger,  hugging  up  close  to  each  other, 
and  cringing  down  to  the  very  ice,  feeling  their 
way  with  distended  paws  and  outstretched  necks, 
the  skin  of  the  face  tight  with  frightened  eager- 
ness, whining  rather  than  yelping,  yet  sticking 
to  the  track  like  Theseus  to  the  thread.  But 
when  they  struck  the  firm  ground  of  the  west 
bank  they  again  burst  out  into  full  cry,  that 
came  ringing  from  the  Ulster  peaks  across  on 
clear  west  wind,  or  was  muffled  as  the  trail  led 
down  into  the  deep  passes.  By-and-by  the 
foxes  again  came  down  upon  the  ice,  recross- 
ing on  the  back  track ; and,  half  the  Hudson's 
width  behind,  now  better  assured  and  making 
livelier  work  and  music,  came  the  hounds.  The 
hunters  chose  their  ambush,  and  each  picked 
his  game.  One  was  killed ; the  other  went  on, 
badly  wounded.  The  hounds  still  kept  the 
track ; but  a heavy  snow-flurry,  and  night  now 
near,  forbade  further  pursuit.  Soon  the  dogs 
came  back  rolling,  by  which  it  was  known  they 
had  been  in  at  the  death.  Another  time  they 
were  beating  a hill-side  of  brush-wood  in  the 
valley  of  the  Falkill,  when  Old  Search,  a far 
vorite  hound,  good  at  the  track,  but  with  a 
dash  of  some  breed  that  would  often  prompt 
his  genius  to  such  irregularities  as  running  by 
sight,  scurried  away  through  the  thicket  with 
such  a burst  of  nervous,  crowded  yelps  as  told 
plainly  that  this  time  the  game  was  in  his  eye, 
not  in  his  nose.  They  crashed  and  blundered 
through  after  him — he  running  by  sight,  they 
by  hearing ; while  another  old  orthodox  fox- 
hound, who  illustrated  faith,  not  sight,  kept  the 
sure  scent  of  the  track.  The  race  was  over  in 
an  instant,  and  coming  up  they  found  Search  at 
work,  tooth  and  nail,  at  a large  hollow  button- 
wood,  open  near  the  ground.  A coon,  of  course 
— and  smoke  him  outl  Friction  matches  in 
that  early  day  were  more  feared  than  glycerine 
now.  They  were  wont  to  obtain  the  element  in 
its  purity,  drawn  from  the  veins  of  flint,  and 
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not  befouled  with  brimstone  and  phosphorus. 
Some  tow  was  sprinkled  with  powder  and  put 
in  the  pan  of  the  gun-lock  ; a flame ; and  down 
came — not  a raccoon,  but  Reynard,  his  brush  all 
ablaze. 

The  savageness  of  the  dog  family  is  nothing 
to  the  mad  fierceness  of  the  cat  kind.  That 
which  subdues  and  cows  the  one  only  makes 
the  other  wild  and  furious.  The  wolf  is  some- 
times taken  in  a log  pen  with  a trap-door,  which 
he  is  induced  to  enter  by  tying  a sheep  within. 
When  the  trap  falls  he  struggles  desperately ; 
but  when  once  thoroughly  baffled  he  is  so  broken 
in  spirit  that  he  dare  not  touch  the  sheep,  though 
hunger  is  the  wolfs  normal  condition.  I have 
known  of  a prairie-wolf,  brought  into  a village 
for  the  bounty,  dragging  and  hanging  from  the 
trap,  making  no  effort  to  bite,  though  scarce- 
ly injured.  Every  member  of  the  Felidas  from 
Tabby  to  the  tiger  would  have  struggled  stead- 
ily with  the  wildest  fury  so  long  as  there  was  a 
spark  of  its  tenacious  life.  There  is  the  same 
nature  to  them  all.  It  is  easy  to  kindle  in  the 
eyes  of  the  house-cat  all  the  fierceness  of  the 
glow  that  lights  up  the  jungles  of  Bengal. 


5 A BROKER’S  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

I HAVE  been  enjoined  to  give  you,  my  dear 
Laura,  the  accompanying  document  on  the 
day  of  our  marriage,  and  as  that  delightful  oc- 
casion transpires  to-morrow,  I have  thought  it 
best,  and  wisest,  and  most  loving  that  I should 
employ  this  evening  in  relating  how  it  came 
into  my  hands,  and  in  giving  you  some  idea  of 
the  true  character  of  the  man  from  whom  it 
comes. 

Mr.  John  Moneypenny  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  a money-broker  in  Wall  Street,  and,  as  you 
know,  I have  the  good  luck  to  be  his  clerk.  I 
do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  he  either 
calls  himself  a “broker,’'  or  dignifies  me,  his 
only  assistant  besides  the  messenger,  by  the  title 
of  “clerk,”  though  I am  at  once  book-keeper, 
paying  and  receiving  teller,  cashier,  and  occa- 
sionally assistant  messenger.  On  the  contrary, 
he  insists  on  declaring  himself  a plain  “note- 
shaver,”  and  my  “boss."  He  has  a sort  of 
grim  humor  in  his  composition,  and  an  affected 
gruffness  in  his  manner  when  occasionally  mak- 
ing these  assertions,  which  indicate  he  does  not 
seriously  mean  to  offend ; and  as,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  has  been  uniformly  just,  if  not  indeed 
a little  kind  to  me,  I sink  my  American  pride 
and  independence,  and  only  smile  good-na- 
turedly when  I hear  him  make  the  assertion 
that  he  is  my  master  and  I am  his  servant,  and 
that  all  these  nonsensical  distinctions  of  clerk, 
cashier,  secretary,  teller,  and  book-keeper  are 
“ confounded  modern  innovations”  that  reflect 
no  credit  on  the  age. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Moneypenny  affects  the  plain, 
unvarnished  in  all  appearances ; and  hence  the 
plain,  large-lettered  sign-board  which  hangs 
prominently  before  the  door  of  his  small  count- 
ing-room, and  which  bears  the  singular  name 
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and  title  of  “Iobn  Moneypenny,  Note-shaver.”  the  negative,  but  I did  until  he  had  repeated 
The  “street”  explains  the  peculiar  spelling  of  the  question. 

the  Christian  name  by  saying  that  the  painter  “Money  is  a very  good  thing — in  modera- 
charged  twenty  cents  for  making  a J (with  a tion,  and  I advise  yon  to  get  money  too,  if  yon 
tail  to  it),  and  only  ten  cents  for  an  I (without  can.  Yonr  girl  got  any,  hey  ?” 
the  tail),  and  Old  Skinflint  (short  for  Mr.  There  was  no  resisting  that  inflection  of  the 
Moneypenny)  saved  the  difference,  because  he  voice  with  which  he  expressed  that  “hey,”  so 
thought  it  was  fifty  per  cent,  secured  on  the  I turned  deliberately  on  my  stool,  laid  down 
transaction.  Mr.  Moneypenny  explains  it  by  my  pen,  took  up  my  dignity  (imagine  a man  on 
swearing  that  the  letter  J is  a modern  innova-  a high  stool  in  a little,  dirty,  dingy  office  in  Wall 
tion,  and  that  he  “won’t  submit  to  any  such  Street,  trying  to  look  dignified  1),  and  answered, 
confounded  nonsense  as  the  use  of  it.”  in  my  severest  manner, 

Whenever  the  other  oddity  of  his  sign-board  “ My  dear  Mr.  Moneypenny,  Miss  Wolcott  is 
is  referred  to,  Mr.  Moneypenny  admits  very  not  wealthy . I am  about  to  be  married  to  a 
blandly  that  it  is  objectionable  as  not  very  defi-  lady  without  fortune  other  than  her  own  good 
nite ; and  he  never  fails  to  add  that  if  it  were  sense,  qniet  tastes,  fine  accomplishments,  and  af- 
consisteut  with  the  public  peace  he  would  fectionate  heart.  My  own  income  will,  I hope, 
change  all  the  signs  in  Wall  Street,  and  make  amply  supply  our  wants.” 
every  “broker”  read  “authorized  pickpocket,”  I had  very  nearly  said  “my  own  small  in- 
and  every  “counselor  at  law”  appear  in  his  come;"  but  when  the  adjective  was  on  my 
true  light  of  a “legalized  swindler.”  He  af-  tongue  I thought  it  would  be  hardly  just  to  him 
fects,  as  a great  many  other  illiterate  persons  to  say  it,  for  he  was  then  paying  me  fully  as 
do,  a contempt  for  all  honorary  degrees  and  ti-r  much  as  I could  have  obtained  elsewhere,  and 
ties  of  distinction,  and  once  took  into  his  heart  so  I dropped  it. 

of  hearts,  and  what  is  more,  loaned  a hundred  “ Living  is  very  dear — you  will  hardly  be 
dollars,  without  interest  or  security,  to  a crazy  able  to  keep  house  on — ” 
old  fellow  who  spent  an  hour  in  setting  forth  “We  do  not  propose  to  keep  house,”  I in- 
bis  belief  that  it  was  sinful  in  ministers  of  the  terrupted. 

Gospel  to  add  D.D.  after  their  names.  He  “That  won’t  do.  Mustn’t  board.  Board- 
sometimes  calls  himself  “Iohn  Moneypenny,  ing  is  an  aggravation  of  spirits.  Young  mar- 
L.  S.  D.,”  in  allusion  to  a nickname  given  him  ried  folks  must  keep  house ; wife  is  certain  to 
by  the  street,  and  does  not  get  angry  if  he  spoil  in  a boarding-house;  doesn’t  have  soli- 
Overhears  himself  called  “Old  Pounds,  Shil-  tude  enough.  Guess  you’d  better  keep  house, 
lings,  and  Pence ;”  but  as  a general  thing  ho  is  and  I’ll  rent  you  that  brick  cottage  of  mine  in 
short,  sharp,  and  crusty,  dealing  sharply  and  Thirty-fifth  Street  cheap ; lately  had  it  fully 
shrewdly  and  hardly  with  those  who  are  forced  furnished ; cost  me  four  thousand  dollars ; let 
to  ask  his  assistance.  On  the  “ curbstone”  he  you  have  it  dirt  cheap,  too.  Boarding-schools 
is  as  cordially  hated  as  he  is  flattered,  and  in  and  then  boarding-houses  spoil  half  the  women 
the  “ Gold  Room”  he  is  os  much  despised  as  he  in  the  country.  Better  keep  house,  I guess.” 
is  feared.  I could  not  imagine  what  business  it  was  of 

Knowing  this  much  of  his  character,  my  his  how  we  lived,  but  I did  not  say  so.  The 
dear  Laura,  you,  who  have  seen  him  peer  rude-  offer  to  rent  the  house  cheap  I did  not  reply  to, 
ly  over  his  spectacles  at  you  as  we  talked  hur-  for  I knew  what  he  meant  by  cheap  rent.  He 
riedly  and  briefly  across  the  bar  which  excludes  had  paid  the  insurance  on  the  house  the  day 
my  desk  and  the  safe  from  the  more  public  before,  and  he  valued  house  and  furniture  at 
part  of  the  office,  will  be  as  much  surprised  as  $12,000.  He  wouldn't  think  of  taking  less  than 
I was  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the  rush  of  ten  per  cent,  on  his  investment— that  is  $1200 
business  was  over,  to  hear  him  say,  in  a tone  of  rental.  I submit  it,  my  darling,  even  you,  with 
unusual  pleasantness,  as  he  looked  up  at  me  on  all  your  little  economical  notions,  could  not  eat 
my  high  stool,  and  dress  off  $300  a year. 

“Well,  Robert,  I understand  from  the  mes-  “Boarding-houses  breed  follies,”  he  con- 
senger  that  you  are  going  to  be  married,  tin ued,  “ particularly  in  young  wives.  I guess 
hey  ?”  you’d  better  keep  house,  to  give  your  girl  some- 

When  he  had  first  'begun  to  speak  I had  thing  to  do  and  think  of.  Housekeeping  is  the 
turned  to  him,  and  had  noticed  an  actual,  clear-  best  schooling  in  the  world  for  a young  woman, 
ly-defined,  and  rather  pleasant  smile  on  his  face.  You’d  better  keep  house,  I guess*  You  can  do 
As  he  finished  the  question  he  seemed  to  be  it  very  well  cn  $2000  a year.” 
ashamed  of  having  been  caught  smiling,  and  I knew  he  had  not  made  a mistake  in  the 
so  he  raised  his  voice  into  the  rather  gruff  and  matter,  that  he  really  intended  to  say  what  he 
sharp  “ hey”  with  which  he  had  finished.  Aft-  had,  and  that  it  was  equivalent  to  an  advance, 
er  a moment,  seeing  his  countenance  growing  “My  dear  Mr. Moneypenny,”  1 began,  “you 
severer  above  his  paper,  I turned  again  to  my  are  very  kind.  I had  really  not  hoped  for  an 
desk,  and  with  a muttered  “ Yes,  Sir,”  resumed  advance  at  present.” 

my  work.  “ And  you  had  the  hardihood  to  think  of 

“ The  girl  got  any  money,  Robert  ?”  marrying  on  $1500  a year !” 

I do  not  know  why  I hesitated  to  answer  in  1 There  was  a species  of  hardihood,  a bit  of 
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desperation,  a sort  of  defiance  of  Providence  in 
it,  as  you  have  often  asserted,  as  yon  know,  my 
dear,  and  so  I admitted  by  my  silence. 

44  You  must  have  confidence  in  her,  eh  ?”  he 
asked,  presently. 

44  Yes,  Mr.  Moneypenny,  I have  confidence  in 
Laura  or  I — I should  not  make  her  my  wife.” 

44  Good,  good,  very  good,  indeed.  And  you 
are  not  at  all  jealous,  hey  ?” 

44  No,  Sir ; not  jeaious  in  the  least.” 

While  asking  these  questions  he  had  left  his 
paper  and  had  shuffled  himself  by  a consider- 
able effort  on  to  the  messenger’s  high  stool, 
which  he  had  placed  beside  my  own ; so  we  sat, 
when  he  had  mounted,  with  our  backs  to  the 
door,  as  if  we  were  poring  over  the  ledger  which 
I had  been  posting.  And  when  I had  again 
expressed  my  confidence  in  you,  my  dear,  and 
hod  declaifed  with  a voice  slightly  tremulous 
either  with  love  for  my  darling  or  shyness  at 
making  such  a sentimental  admission  to  him, 
he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  patting  it,  and 
said, 

44  That’s  right,  my  boy ; that’s  right  Above 
all  things  avoid  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Half 
the  broken  friendships,  the  blasted  affections 
of  this  world  result  from  hurried  misconcep- 
tions, and  misunderstandings,  and  unfounded 
suspicions  and  jealousies.  Beware  of  hasty 
misconstruction  of  motives  ; give  every  man 
and  woman  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  plenty 
of  margin  for  explanation.  Don’t  ridicule  my 
preaching  because  you  know  I never  practice 
it  A suspicious  nature  has  been  the  cnrse  of 
my  life” — he  was  growing  more  excited  and 
talking  louder  as  he  progressed — 44  yes,  Sir,  the 
curse  of  my  life.  It  made  me  disagreeable  to 
my  friends,  contemptible  to  my  enemies ; it 
made  me  unsociable  as  a young  man,  and  cross 
and  ugly  as  an  old  one;  it  deprived  me  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  even  robbed  me 
of  the  woman  I loved!” 

This  rather  astounding  climax  was  expressed 
with  very  considerable  energy,  and  was  followed 
by  an  expression  which  I can  only  describe  as 
a sort  of  combination  of  a groan,  sob,  sigh,  and 
sniffle,  with  a slight  preponderance  of  sniffle. 

The  old  man’s  conduct  was  so  strange,  and 
his  motives  in  alluding  to  his  past  life,  which 
was  a perfect  blank  to  me,  were  so  undefinable 
that  I only  ventured  to  say  that  his  was  an  un- 
fortunate fate. 

44  Nobody  in  the  street  but  you  knows  that  I 
was  ever  in  love.  I tell  you  of  these  things  as 
a warning.  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  story  as  a 
warning,  mind  you,  and  you  had  better  take  it 
for  good  advice,  for  that’s  all  you’ll  ever  get 
out  of  it,  I can  tell  you.” 

I intimated,  with  as  careless  an  air  as  I could 
assume,  that  I expected  nothing  from  it,  and 
that  he  had  better  follow  his  own  advice  in  re- 
gard to  suspicions,  and  not  be — 

44  Ah  !*’  he  interrupted,  44 if  I could  only  have 
done  that  years  ago,  years  ago,  how  much  hap- 
pier my  life  would  have  been !”  And  then,  lean- 
ing over  my  desk,  and  talking  in  a low  tone,  as 


if  afraid  of  being  overheard,  and  in  a strangely 
confidential  way,  he  told  me  this  narrative, 
which  I have  tried  to  write  out  for  you  in  his 
own  words  as  nearly  as  I can  recall  them. 

4 4 In  my  earliest  recollections  I recall  myself 
as  a boy  of  a very  unsociable  and  consequently 
a very  unhappy  disposition.  Solitude  and  si- 
lence ain’t  good  for  boys,  and  I was  too  fond 
of  both.  I have  always,  from  my  earliest  child- 
hood possessed  a singular  aptitude  at  making 
myself  not  only  unwarrantably  disagreeable,  but 
unnecessarily  miserable  upon  the  slightest  prov- 
ocation or  suspicion.  I was  never  content  to 
meet  trouble  when  it  came.  I was  always  on  < 
the  look-out  for  it,  and  insisted  on  meeting  it 
half-way.  Though  I was  not  without  vanity 
when  a youth,  yet  I was  always  misconstruing 
incidents  and  remarks  to  my  disadvantages 
Did  I Bee  a couple  of  my  school-fellows  whis- 
pering, I felt  sure  it  was  about  me,  and  to  my 
discredit;  if  the  whisperers  happened  to  be 
young  girls,  I was  certain  that  they  were  dis- 
cussing my  looks  and  pronouncing  me  ugly ; if 
they  laughed,  I felt  sure  that  some  disarrange- 
ment or  general  shabbiness  of  my  dress  or  some- 
thing about  my  manner  excited  their  ridicule. 

I lived  through  a youth  of  discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction and  seclusion,  to  develop  at  twen- 
ty-three into  a young  man  full  of  doubts  and 
suspicions  of  all  the  rest  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

44 1 suspected  every  thing  and  every  body. 

My  imagination  performed  the  most  wonderful 
freaks  in  construing,  or  rather  in  misconstruing, 
the  motives  of  other  people.  I had  no  confi- 
dence in  friendly  asseverations,  no  trust  in  busi- 
ness promises.  I believed  that  friends  would 
act  for  me  and  my  interests  only  to  the  insig- 
nificant extent  that  I made  it  their  individual 
interest  to  do  so.  Employes  I had  none  then, 
but  was  myself  employed  in  a banking-house, 
and  used  to  amuse  myself  in  wondering  how  my 
employers  dared  to  trust  my  fellow-clerks.  I 
was  a spy  upon  each  and  every  one  of  them ; it 
was  a labor  I delighted  in  and  performed  faith- 
fully, not  that  I ever  told  my  employers  of  my 
suspicions,  or  attempted  to  rise  by  ruining  oth- 
ers. I kept  my  demon  for  my  own  destruc- 
tion, and  nurtured  my  serpent  to  sting  only 
myself. 

44  No  man’s  promise  was  as  good  to  me  as 
his  bond,  and  I preferred  ample  security  to  fine 
words.  I looked  on  my  employers — as  a good 
many  young  men  appear  to  do  in  this  age — as 
my  personal*  enemies,  for  whom  I was  bound  to 
perform,  under  a painful  necessity,  a certain 
routine  duty  and  no  more,  and,  like  a great 
many  other  young  men  of  the  present  day,  my 
idea  of  duty  was  rather  limited.  I did  that 
duty  faithfully,  however,  for  I was  never  an  idle 
person,  and  I was  advanced  to  better  position 
and  pay  unsolicited.  Instead  of  being  grateful, 
however,  I puzzled  my  head  for  days  to  discover 
the  secret  purpose  of  my  employer  in  thus  en- 
deavoring to  bribe  me  to  perform  some  unknown 
and  degrading  duty.  To  my  mind  selfishness 
characterized  all  actions,  was  the  chief  part  of 
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the  nature  of  all  men,  of  all  women — all  but  one 
— all  but  my  Laura !” 

“Your  Laura!’*  I exclaimed,  interrupting 
him. 

“Yes ; her  name  was  Laura.  Is  your  sweet- 
heart’s name  Laura  ?” 

I had  thought  that  he  knew  that — I don’t 
know  why — and  told  him  so ; but  he  went  on 
without  noticing  the  interruption  further. 

“I  thought  all  women  designing/’  he  said, 
44  until  I met  her.  She  was  very  beautiful,  very 
quiet,  very  pleasant,  and  very  good.  She  was 
too  good  for  me,  and  perhaps  it  is  all  the  better 
* for  her  that  I did  not  spoil  her  fine  nature  by 
marrying  her,  as  I ruined  her  life  by  discarding 
her.  I had  met  her  at  the  house  of  an  elderly 
lady  whom  I had  known  for  years,  and  I be- 
came interested  in  her  from  the  first.  I know 
that  the  old  lady  had  told  her  all  about  me,  for 
from  our  very  first  acquaintance,  in  fact,  she 
evinced  an  interest  in  me.  The  acquaintance 
soon  ripened  into  intimacy.  She  was  very  kind 
and  good,  and  always  friendly  and  tender  with 
me.  I found  when  I first  visited  her  at  her 
own  home  that  she  was  surrounded  by  admirers 
— not  lovers,  but  merely  friends — though,  before 
I recognized  that  I loved  her,  I had  begun  to 
fear  that  each  was  a lover,  and  to  look  upon 
him  with  a jealous  eye  as  an  enemy.  I wished 
in  my  heart  that  she  had  no  friend — no  acquaint- 
ance but  myself.  Gradually  my  selfishness  in 
this  regard  increased;  I do  not  know  how  I 
managed  to  conceal  it ; I felt  as  if  I were  in- 
jured and  aggrieved  by  the  existence  of  these 
friends ; I had  none  such ; why  should  she  ? 
Why  should  she  find  pleasure  in  such  friend- 
ships ? When  after  a while  I felt,  with  many 
misgivings,  that  she  loved  me,  and  had  by  my 
confession  of  my  affection  learned  the  truth  from 
her  own  lips  that  that  love  was  reciprocated,  I 
was  cruel  and  selfish  enough  to  complain  of 
these  friends,  and  at  length  I insisted  that  she 
should  dismiss  some  of  those  most  offensive  to 
me.  You  will  say  that  I was  unreasonably 
jealous  and  selfish.  The  words  are  weak.  I 
must  have  appeared  very  contemptible  to  her, 
if  in  her  strong  love  for  me  she  had  not  felt  de- 
light in  thinking  these  complaints  proofs  of  my 
affection  rather  than  as  evidences  of  my  debased 
nature. 

44  There  was  one  among  her  friends  for  whom 
I soon  evinced  a cordial  dislike — not  at  first  a 
jealousy,  but  merely  dislike.  He  was  more  in- 
timate with  Laura’s  family  than  I was ; he  was 
as  good  a friend  to  her  widowed  mother  as  to 
Laura,  and  even  more  intimate  with  the  mo- 
ther than  the  daughter.  He  was  a serious,  sad 
young  man,  evidently  with  some  sorrow  in  his 
life.  I looked  on  him  then  as  a sentimental 
fool.  He  was,  like  myself,  a broker ; his  office 
was  near  my  own,  for  I had  gone  into  Wall 
Street  for  myself  at  this  time.  He  was  very 
attentive  to  Laura  and  her  mother,  and  very 
polite  to  me  in  spite  of  my  coldness  toward 
him.  She  had  known  him  before  she  did  me ; 
I hated  him  for  that ; she  called  him  Frank, 


and  he  called  her  Laura,  and  frequently  called 
her  mother,  as  she  did,  4 mother,’  though  I 
knew  there  was  no  relation,  and  I hated  him 
for  that.  I frequently  called  to  find  him  there 
before  me,  though  he  generally  retired  soon  after 
my  arrival  to  the  mother’s  sitting-room.  Fre- 
quently he  went  out  with  the  mother  for  the 
evening,  and  occasionally  with  both. 

44  My  dislike  of  him  ripened  into  jealousy  one 
evening  when,  going  to  call  by  appointment  on 
my  affianced,  I met  the  three,  he,  Laura,  and 
her  mother,  just  leaving  the  house.  They  each 
spoke  to  me,  and  Laura,  drawing  me  a little 
one  side,  apologized  for  not  keeping  the  ap- 
pointment for  the  evening  by  saying  that  she 
and  her  mother  were  compelled  to  go  out  hast- 
ily and  unexpectedly  for  the  evening  to  attend 
a sick  lady,  and  she  asked  me  to  come  back  the 
next  evening.  She  spoke  very  hurriedly  and 
nervously,  and  hastened  to  be  off.  I thought 
at  the  time  that  her  nervousness  was  rather  sus- 
picious, and  when,  before  I could  offer  to  see 
her  to  her  destination,  she  bade  me  good-night, 
and  taking  his  disengaged  arm  hurried  off,  leav- 
ing me  disconcerted  on  the  sidewalk,  I felt  that 
she  was  deceiving  me. 

44 1 went  homeward  very  much  discomposed, 
and  full  of  suspicious  thoughts.  I attempted  to 
thrust  out  the  unwelcome  idea  that  she  had 
been  anxious  to  avoid  me,  to  get  away  from  me, 
nervously  fearful  that  I would  insist  on  accom- 
panying her,  but  it  would  come  back  coupled 
with  reflections  of  former  incidents  of  her  own 
and  her  mother’s  conduct  toward  Frank,  which 
now  looked  to  my  eyes  fearfully  suspicious. 
Why  had  she  wished  that  I should  not  accom- 
pany her  ? I jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  not,  and  then  devised  a thousand  motives, 
none  of  which  were  calculated  to  explain  and 
justify  her  conduct,  but  all  condemning  her,  and 
justifying  my  suspicions.  She  loved  that  man ! 
Her  mother  was  intriguing  to  marry  them! 
She  waB  flirting  with  me  in  order  to  lure  him 
on  to  marry  her ! She  was  going  to  some  place 
she  did  not  care  to  have  me  know  she  visited ! 
I cursed  myself  that  I had  not  followed  her, 
and  went  to  bed  at  length  wild  with  jealousy 
and  hate ! 

44 1 was  half  ashamed  of  myself  next  morn- 
ing, and  tried  to  laugh  at  my  base  suspicions ; 
but  the  laugh  was  forced  and  hollow,  and  the 
contempt  I felt  for  myself  was  only  half  genu- 
ine, since  I was  continually  hunting  for  apolo- 
gies for  it.  I did  not  look  in  the  glass  when  I 
washed  and  combed.  When  a man  gets  to 
that  point  that  he  dares  not  look  himself  in  the 
eye  he  is  very  contemptible  indeed.  I dared 
not  look  into  my  heart,  for  it  would  not  stand 
scrutiny  any  more  than  my  face.  Instead  of 
going  to  her,  telling  her  how  I felt  and  thought, 
and  hearing,  if  she  chose  to  give  it,  an  expla- 
nation, I found  myself  making  apologies  for  my 
suspicions  and  jealousies.  A man  may  know 
positively  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  when  he  finds 
himself  hunting  in  his  own  mind  for  excuses 
I for  his  conduct.  Our  honest  indignation,  like 
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oar  good  motives,  needs  no  apology.  I did 
not  feel  this  so  earnestly  then  as  I do  now,  and 
went  to  my  office  that  morning  with  the  air  and 
expression  of  a deeply-injured  man,  determined 
to  be  as  miserable  as  possible. 

“When  evening  came  I went  to  see  Laura 
with  something  of  the  idea  that  I was  doing  a 
magnanimous  part  in  affording  her  an  oppor- 
tunity for  explanation.  She  was  ill;  it  was 
evident  when  she  came  into  the  room,  and 
she  at  once  told  me  so.  She  had  not  finished 
the  sentence  when  I suggested  that  if  that  was 
the  case  my  visit  was  very  malapropos.  ‘ Very 
thoughtful/  you  will  say;  ‘very  contemptible,1 
I say,  for  I had  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  had  said  it  to  get  rid  of  me.  She 
only  said  ‘No,  no/  and  proceeded  to  tell  me 
that  she  had  been  up  all  the  night  before  with 
the  sick  friend  whom  she  and  her  mother  had 
called  upon,  and  the  result  of  the  excitement 
and  unrest  was  a headache.  She  feared  I 
would  find  her  very  dull,  but  I must  not  go 
away  yet.  8he  felt  it  would  do  her  good  to 
lay  her  head  on  my  shoulder  for  a while ; and 
so  she  sat  down  beside  me  and  put  her  hand 
into  mine,  and  asked  me  to  tell  her  how  much 
I loved  her. 

“Daring  the  evening  she  never  again  re- 
ferred to  Frank  or  her  conduct  in  hurrying  off 
with  him,  and  in  talking  over  our  prospects  and 
plans  of  an  early  wedding  I almost  forgot  the 
circumstances  which  had  troubled  me,  and  very 
glad  was  I to  forget  it.  After  we  had  sat  thus 
for  nearly  an  hour  she  suddenly  rose  up  and 
said  to  me, 

“ ‘ John,  you  must  go  now.  I am  very  sorry 
to  dismiss  you,  but  I am  very  sick,  and  must 
go  to  bed/ 

“ I took  my  hat  with  many  expressions  of 
regret  at  my  carelessness  in  not  sooner  perceiv- 
ing how  much  she  needed  rest,  and  accusing 
myself  of  selfishness  in  detaining  her  thus  long. 

‘“No,  John/  she  said;  ‘let  me  think  you 
forget  to  go  because  you  love  me/ 

“And  I did  love  her.  All  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  selfish  and  debased  natures  can 
not  love  truly  is  false — false,  I tell  you!  I 
know  how  debased  I was — I know  how  passion- 
ately I loved  that  woman  2 

“I  turned  in  the  midst  of  protestations  of 
this  love  to  go,  and  bidding  her  good-night, 
opened  the  door  as  the  street-bell  rang,  and  ad- 
mitted— that  man  2 1 had  rather  have  seen  at 

that  moment  any  other  being — natural  or  super- 
natural— for  his  coming  turned  my  cup  of  hap- 
piness into  gall.  He  came  in  with  a bow  to 
me — a bow  as  if  I had  been  the  servant  who 
answered  the  bell ; he  spoke  to  her,  and  I saw 
him  press  her  hand.  And  as  I,  bowing,  walked 
out  of  the  house,  he  and  she  entered  the  par- 
lor with  what  seemed  to  me  most  unseemly 
haste. 

“You  will  have  to  imagine  my  feelings — I 
hope  you  can  not;  but  I can  not  describe 
them.  Mingled  jealousy  and  hatred  of  him, 
and  suspicion  of  her,  haunted  my  brain.  I did 


not  go  home.  I crossed — sneaked — to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  and  from  behind  a tree 
I watched  the  house. 

“ Laura  and  he  did  not  remain  many  min- 
utes in  the  parlor.  They  left  it,  and  a minute 
after  I could  plainly  see  them  in  the  room  above 
— the  room  which  I knew  was  her  sitting-room. 
Then  I did  not  reflect  that  it  was  also  her  mo- 
ther’s sitting-room — I was  too  jealous  to  reflect 
so  coolly.  I did  have  the  sense  to  remain, 
however,  and  did  not  rush  frantically  to  my 
home  and  fret  my  heart  out  at  her  deceit.  I 
kept  cool — determined  to  wait  until  he  was 
gone,  if  I staid  there  till — I would  have  said 
till  morning,  but  .the  reflection  appalled  me. 
Then,  when  he  was  gone,  I would  upbraid  her 
with  her  inconstancy. 

“ He  remained  in  the  house  about  five  min- 
utes— not  more.  When  he  came  out,  her  mo- 
ther, not  Laura,  was  with  him ; and  they  hur- 
ried away  before  I could  think  to  follow  them. 
I was  too  rejoiced  to  see  him  leave  the  house 
with  the  mother  to  think  of  any  thing  else.  I 
started  home  feeling  much  consoled  in  mind. 
Evidently  the  mother  had  been  again  called 
out  to  see  the  sick  friend. 

“ The  sick  friend  ? My  suspicious  mind  dwelt 
on  that  phrase.  Who  was  the  sick  friend? 
Evidently  some  relation  of  Frank’s,  you  would 
suppose ; but  I had  never  heard  him  speak  of 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  I knew  his  parents  were 
dead.  And  what  ailed  her  ? Laura  had  merely 
alluded  to  her.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  she  not  have  told  me  all  about  her  ? I 
recalled  instances  without  number  when  she 
had  talked,  as  most  young  women  do,  of  similar 
minor  domestic  topics.  Why  had  she  avoided 
this  subject?  It  was  very  suspicious.  I dis- 
tinctly remember  to  this  diay  how  I hesitated  to 
employ  the  vtord  suspicious.  In  all  my  degra- 
dation I knew  fully  how  contemptible  I was 
even  to  myself.  1 was  ashamed  of  a nature  I 
made  no  attempt  to  correct,  and  apologized  for 
its  possession  as  if  to  justify  myself  for  having 
it.  I conceived  motives,  I misconstrued  ac- 
tions, I twisted  appearances,  until  I had  con- 
vinced myself  that  my  suspicions  were  correct, 
that  my  jealousies  were  well  founded,  and  that 
she  was  false!  You  will  say  that  the  conclu- 
sion was  ridiculous.  Did  you  ever  know  of 
jealousy  that  ever  employed  true  logic  ? 

“For  two  days  I did  not  go  near  her ; I was 
contemptible  enough  even  for  that,  and  left  her 
without  a word.  On  the  third  day  she  wrote 
me  a loving  note,  asking  why  I had  not  called, 
and  desiring  to  know  if  I were  ill.  She  begged 
me,  if  able,  to  come  to  her  that  evening.  I 
received  the  note,  and  sent  a verbal  answer  by 
the  messenger  that  I would  come.  I felt  as  if 
I was  very  generous  in  granting  the  interview. 

“ I was  very  much  astonished  the  same  after- 
noon to  see  Laura  in  Wail  Street.  When  I 
first  saw  her  she  was  coming  out  of  Broad 
Street.  I instantly  recollected  that  his  office 
was  in  Broad,  and  I was  at  once  satisfied  that 
she  had  come  direct  from  there.  I was  crazed 
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with  anger  at  tho  thought;  but  managed  to 
suppress  all  emotion  by  the  time  she  had  come 
up  my  steps  and  stood  in  my  office — here,  even 
there  where  I have  seen  your  Laura  standing, 
and  spoke  to  me  across  the  bars. 

“ She  had  been  to  see  him — she  confessed  it ; 
but  she  studiously  avoided  telling  me  for  what. 
My  manner  did  not  perhaps  encourage  her  to 
tell  me  more,  but  she  made  no  allusion  to  her 
reasons  for  calling  other  than  that  it  was  on  im- 
portant business.  She  had  come  to  my  office 
to  tell  me  that  she  would  have  to  postpone  our 
engagement  for  that  evening ; she  would  not  be 
at  home ; she  was  compelled  again  to  attend  on 
her  sick  friend,  and  begged  I would  come  the 
evening  following.  At  that  moment  a stage 
was  passing;  she  hailed  it,  and,  bidding  me 
* good-by,'  she  sprang  in,  and  was  gone. 

“It  was  not  ten — not  five  minutes  later  that 
I saw  him  come  from  Broad  Street  and  spring 
into  the  next  stage  which  followed  in  the  same 
direction.  Furious  with  jealousy  I called  a 
carriage,  and  directing  the  driver  to  catch  the 
stage  in  which  Laura  was,  sank  back  in  the 
cushions  and  gave  myself  up  to  my  reflections. 
The  stage  was  soon  found.  I saw  that  Laura 
was  still  in  it,  and  directing  the  driver  to  follow 
at  a safe  distance,  I kept  a close  watch  upon 
her,  unobserved.  At  length  she  left  the  stage, 
and  I left  the  coach.  I dogged  her  through 
three  or  four  blocks,  and  at  length  saw  her  enter 
the  residence  of  that  man ! She  entered  hasti- 
ly and  authoritatively ; she  passed  the  servant 
without  a word,  and  I saw  her,  ere  he  had 
closed  the  door,  ascending  the  staircase  to  the 
sleeping  apartments  above.  I saw  her  in  the 
room  above,  I saw  her  lay  aside  her  bonnet, 
and  then  I saw  her  arrange  the  blinds  of  the 
windows  to  exclude  the  light  and  observa- 
tion. 

“And  at  length  I saw  him  come  and  enter. 
I saw  him,  too,  in  the  room  above. 

“Neither  of  them  left  the  house  that  night. 
They  were  the  servants  who  frequently  came 
out,  and  then  returned  to  the  house.  I know 
that  neither  left  the  house  that  night,  for  I 
watched  till  morning,  and  saw  her  leave  alone. 

“ I was  too  incensed  to  speak  to  her.  I dared 
not  trust  myself  to  do  so ; but  writing  her  a bit- 
ter letter,  in  which  I told  her  what  I had  seen, 
and  accused  her  of  all  things  base,  I bade  her 
farewell  forever!  The  same  day  I left  New 
York,  and  in  a week  more  I was  on  my  way  to 
Europe. 

“ I never  saw  her  again — I heard  no  more 
of  her  until  three  years  after,  when  I returned 
to  America.  She  was  dead.  The  friend  who 
told  me  this  was  her  mother,  and  she  told  me 
alL  She  had  married  Frank  a year  after  I had 
disappeared,  and  had  died  in  giving  birth  to 
her  first  child.  The  sick  friend  whom  she  had 
visited  was  a lunatic  sister  of  Frank's,  and  she 
had  died  the  night  I watched  the  house." 

Mr.  Moneypenny  stopped  here.  He  attempt- 
ed to  continue  shortly  after  what  I imagine 
would  have  been  the  moral  of  his  story ; but  he 


could  not  bring  himself  to  utter  it,  and  I did 
not  need  it. 

At  length  he  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  the 
sealed  package  which  I shall  hand  yon  with  this 
long  letter.  It  was  directed  to  yon  under  the 
name  you  will  bear  to-morrow — “Mrs.  Robert 
Clarke." 

“ I have  wished,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  me 
the  package,  “ to  make  your  wife  a bridal  pres- 
ent. I hope  you  won't  refuse  to  take  it,  for  it 
will  be  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  she 
will  accept  it." 

I could  not  say  no. 

“ I will  offer  you  none,"  he  added.  “If  the 
story  I have  told  has  impressed  you  it  will  be 
of  more  value  than  any  thing  else  I could  do  or 
say.  I shall  be  glad  to  be  present  at  your  wed- 
ding, but  she  must  not  know”  it,  and  you  must 
not  give  her  that  package  until  after  you  are 
married.  When  you  do  so  you  must  tell  her 
this  story  that  I have  told  you.  I hope  you 
will  make  her  happy,  and  God  bless  you  both !" 

He  turned  aside,  got  down  from  his  high 
stool,  and  hobbled  away. 

It  is  easy,  my  dear,  to  guess  at  the  contents 
of  the  package.  It  is  difficult  to  disguise  jew- 
elry in  yellow  envelopes,  and  I can  fttl,  if  I can 
not  see,  the  breast-pin,  necklace,  ear-rings,  and 
bracelets  which  form  my  wife’s  bridal  present 
from  John  Moneypenny.  And  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  me,  who  have  known  him  so  long  and 
know  how  truly  he  has  painted  his  character, 
and  how  he  gradually  emerged  after  his  love- 
disappointment  into  a morose  old  miser,  to  guess 
at  its  value.  A poor  clerk's  wife  can  not  af- 
ford to  wear  very  costly  jewelry — John  Money- 
penny  has  thought  of  that,  my  dear,  and  you 
need  not  hope  on  opening  this  to  find  a valua- 
ble set  of  diamonds. 

XOTE  BY  MRS.  CLARKE. 

After  my  dear  husband  had  read  me  the  foregoing 
communication  as  explanatory  of  the  package,  and 
had  expressed  his  regret  at  having  written  the  last 
paragraph— for  we  felt  more  kindly  toward  poor  John 
Moneypenny,  after  reading  his  unhappy  story  in  the 
new  light  of  oar  own  happiness— I opened,  with  some 
little  nervousness,  the  large  yellow  envelope  which 
contained  the  jewels.  They  were  not  diamonds,  but 
they  were  nevertheless  very  valuable— a handsome 
set  of  pearls  that  I could  consistently  wear  as  a poor 
clerk's  wife.  And  my  husband  declared,  when  I had 
hastily  put  them  on,  that  they  certainly  became  me 
very  much,  and  thought  John  Moneypenny  had  dis- 
played a great  deal  of  taste. 

After  we  had  sufficiently  admired  them  I turned 
again  to  the  envelope,  in  which  I had  noticed  a let- 
ter, and,  opening  it,  handed  it  in  some  surprise  to 
my  husband.  It  was  engrossed  on  legal  cap  paper, 
and  my  husband,  who  is  versed  in  such  matters,  at 
once  pronounced  it  a 11  deed.”  And  at  another  glance 
we  found  that  it  was  a deed  of  gift  of  the  house  in 
Thirty-fifth  Street,  which  John  Moneypenny  had  only 
the  week  before  handsomely  furnished.  Our  aston- 
ishment at  such  a present  was  only  surpassed  by  that 
which  possessed  us  when  we  read  the  consideration 
which  had  induced  John  Moneypenny  to  execute  this 
deed  of  gift.  It  rau  thus  : 

“For,  and  in  consideration  of,  the  love  and  affection 
which  1 bore  her  mother ." 

We  read  no  further ; there  was  nothing  more  of  in- 
| terest  in  the  long  form  to  ns. 
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SHEFFIELD— A BATTLE-FIELD  OF 
ENGLISH  LABOR 

IN  TWO  PARTS PART  I. 

OF  all  the  paintings  I have  ever  seen  that  by 
Turner,  which  he  called  44  Rain,  Wind,  and 
Speed,”  is  the  most  terribly  fascinating.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  colored  copies  of  it  alone  can 
not  appreciate  the  mystical  blending  of  elements 
and  objects  in  this  wild  picture.  The  wind- 
driven  mist  and  rain  cling  about  the  great  en- 
gine and  its  train — whose  thunder  one  can  al- 
most hear — as  about  a monstrous  birth  from 
themselves ; as  if  after  aeons  of  blind,  distracted 
throes  they  had  at  length  gained  their  incarna- 
tion in  this  compressed  and  chained  storm  which 
bears  the  trade  and  the  civilization  of  the  world 
on  its  shoulders.  Out  of  the  rain  and  fog  emerg- 
ing, into  the  rain  and  fog  plunging,  onward 
thunders  the  Express  Train  of  England.  A 
poor  wretch  out  there  in  the  storm  of  life  may 
find  perhaps  no  pillow  more  alluring  to  his  wea- 
ry head  than  the  iron  rail ; the  coming  death 
sends  to  his  ear  along  that  iron  harp-string  a 
soothing  strain  of  rest ; the  blood  on  the  wheels 
disturbs  no  traveler ; the  cry  of  death  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  rain,  wind,  speed,  and  reached 
no  human  ear  or  heart ; the  train  thunders  on 
after  its  harnessed  hurricane  as  before.  44  Life,” 
as  the  working-man  in  44  Caste”  reminds  his 
sweet-heart  when  she  flirts  with  “a  gentleman” 
— 44  Life  is  a railway  train  : there  is  first-class, 
second-class,  and  third-class;  all  those  found 
riding  in  a class  higher  than  their  ticket  shall 
be  prosecuted  according  to  law.”  I shall  never 
forget  the  applause  which  that  sentence  elicited 
when  the  play  was  brought  out  at  the  Prince  of 
W ales’s  Theatre.  The  audience  felt  England  in 
it.  In  this  great  express  train  you  must  also 
get  into  the  carriage  marked  with  the  place 
of  your  destination — 44  Liverpool,”  44  Oxford,” 
44 Manchester,”  “Leeds,”  44 Sheffield.” 

And  now,  leaving  the  symbolical  for  the  act- 
ual train,  may  I enter  the  secon\l-class  marked 
44  Sheffield  ?”  It  is,  I know,  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  a republican  to  go  any  but  first- 
class  ; but  some  of  us  have  few  shillings  to  in- 
vest in  pretension.  Arthur  Clough,  a poet  if 
God  ever  made  one,  the  dear  friend  of  the  best 
men  in  England  and  America,  did  not  fear  to 
speak  in  one  of  his  finest  poems  of  the  maid 
and  himself  44 in  casual  second-class;”  and  Fa- 
ther Ignatius,  a nobleman  by  birth,  responded 
to  his  amazed  aristocratic  friends  who  asked 
him  44  why  he  rode  in  the  third-class  ?” — 44  Be- 
cause there  is  not  a fourth.  ” But  besides  sav- 
ing my  shillings,  there  is  a reason  why  I shall 
travel  to-day  second-class.  In  that  alone  we 
meet  the  aggregate  people  of  England.  In  the 
first-class  we  travel  with  a few  self-inclosed 
British  islands  in  broadcloth,  who  read  the 
Time*  one  half  of  the  way  and  doze  the  other ; 
in  the  third-class  we  are  with  the  inarticulate 
(not,  like  the  others,  from  pride,  but  dumbness) 
hoes  and  hatchets,  worked  indeed  by  human- 
like pulse-power  and  sinew-bands,  whose  pres- 


ence is  stifling  on  a long  journey.  In  the  sec- 
ond-class the  stern  rock  and  the  muddy  sea 
mingle  a little,  and  there  is  earth  enough  for  a 
conversation,  or  even  sometimes  an  acquaint- 
ance, to  grow. 

It  is  a bright  morning  in  November  as  we 
move  out  of  the  King's  Cross  Station,  London ; 
bright,  that  is,  as  English  mornings  go.  44 1 ad- 
vise Americans  coming  abroad,”  wrote  Horace 
Greeley  once  from  London,  “to  take  a good 
look  at  the  sun ; they  may  occasionally  see  over 
here  in  the  sky  something  like  a boiled  turnip, 
but  never  the  sun.”  After  a residence  of  some 
length  of  time  in  England  one  finds  himself 
getting  to  like  these  gray  mornings  and  mezzo- 
tint evenings.  At  any  rate  they  furnish  the  fit 
light  in  which  to  see  England  and  her  people ; 
as  Charles  Kingsley  said  : 44  It  is  this  hard  gray 
climate  that  has  made  hard  gray  Englishmen.” 

Our  carriage,  constructed  to  carry  five  on  the 
front  and  five  on  the  back  seat,  has  eight  in  it. 

So  long  as  we  are  passing  over  London  roofs 
and  through  the  suburbs  we  all  gaze  out  of  the 
windows ; and  there  are  few  things  that  6how 
more  impressively  the  immensity  of  the  vast 
city  than  the  long  time  it  takes  any  train  leav- 
ing London  to  reach,  even  when  going  at  some 
speed,  the  last  of  the  half-finished  blocks  of 
buildings  at  the  end  of  its  untired  spokes. 

Once  out  of  the  city  some  anxious  smoker  puts 
his  question  to  each:  “Do  you  object  to  a 
cigar?”  and  breaks  a pass  for  a number  as  anx- 
ious as  himself.  Another  moment  and  eight 
become  invisible  behind  the  Times , Telegraph , 
Standard,  or  Morning  Star ; and  the  silent  hour 
passes.  Then  the  papers  are  laid  aside,  and  a 
ten-minutes  Quaker  meeting  ensues.  The  news 
has  been  stirring:  Garibaldi  beaten  back  by 
French  arms;  the  American  elections  gone 
Democratic ; the  Manchester  Fenians  must  die 
on  the  twenty-third.  There  are  one  or  two 
mouths  twitching,  some  eyes  glistening ; there 
is  a thought  tingling  from  brain  to  brain  that 
must  utter  itself,  and  the  question  only  is  who 
will  bell  the  cat — Silence.  Any  amount  that  it 
will  be  that  Yorkshire  man  with  strong  cheek- 
bones and  Plutonic  fire  under  the  cold  granite 
surface  of  him.  He  it  is.  He  has  been  read- 
ing the  Morning  Star , and  he  must  begin  with 
the  heavy  Devonshire  brother  to  whom  the 
Times  has  been  all  his  life  what  sun,  water,  and 
air  are  to  floating  jellies  that  have  lungs  and 
nerves  only  in  the  elements.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  in  England  on  whom  the 
Times  acts  chemically  thus.  If  any  one  in  a 
miscellaneous  company  begins  a conversation 
he  will  almost  certainly  talk  Times  for  the  first 
few  minutes  at  least,  though  afterward  he  may 
work  up  to  a higher  and  individual  plane.  The 
Times  is  aggregate  England  set  in  type. 

44 1 wonder  if  they'll  hang  those  Manchester 
Fenians,”  says  he  of  the  Star . 

“No  doubt  of  it,”  responds  he  of  the  Times, 

44  When  the  ministers  of  the  law  can  be  assas- 
sinated with  impunity  while  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  society  is  at  on  end,”  he  adds,  that 
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being  as  near  as  he  can  make  it  the  last  sen- 
tence he  has  read  in  the  sheet  before  him. 

u That’s  so.  Yes,  that’s  so.  Bat  it’s  hard 
to  know  what  to  do  with  men  who  believe  they 
are  doing  the  work  of  patriotism.” 

“In  the  eye  of  the  law  they  are  murderers,” 
quotes  the  Times  man  further. 

Here  there  is  a minute  of  silence,  during 
which  I observe  a third  party  preparing  to  put 
in  an  oar.  He  will,  it  is  plain,  carry  the  boat 
into  deeper  water.  He  is  one  of  those  men  not 
unfrequently  met  in  the  northern  counties,  with 
the  dress  of  a working-man,  the  brow  and  eye 
of  a poet.  He  is  of  that  stratum  of  English 
nature  out  of  which  Robert  Collyers  come  now 
and  then.  The  London  man  shrinks  percepti- 
bly when  he  hears  that  broad  controversial  ac- 
cent. 

“Neighbor,”  says  Number  Three,  “let  us 
suppose  it  had  been  Garibaldi  instead  of  Kel- 
ley who  was  in  that  van  at  Manchester.  Let 
us  suppose  a French  soldier  in  the  place  of 
Policeman  Brett.  A party  of  Italians  rescue 
their  chief,  and  in  the  scuffle  the  Frenchman 
is  killed.  What  should  we  in  England  say 
then?” 

“The  cases  are  not  parallel.” 

“ Very  likely,”  replied  the  other,  “ that  is 
what  some  in  England  would  say.”  (Here  a 
scornful  glance  at  the  Times.)  “But  are  they 
not  parallel  ? Is  the  Papacy  heavier  on  Italy 
than  the  English  Church  is  on  Ireland?  Is 
France  more  oppressive  to  Rome  than  England 
to  Ireland  ? Are  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Pope 
driving  Italians  away  from  their  native  land  by 
millions  as  the  alternative  of  beggary  ?” 

“Sir,”  says  the  London  man,  somewhat  red 
— he  is  in  broadcloth,  and  doubts  whether  he 
should  converse  with  a working-man — “the 
wrongs  of  Ireland  are  mainly — mainly”  (a  glance 
at  the  leading  article)  “ sentimental.” 

“I  have  been  through  Ireland,  friend  ; it  is 
plain  you  have  not.  If  you  had  you  would 
have  seen  that  haggard,  wobegone  people 
crouching  in  their  huts  and  lanes  under  the 
shadows  of  the  mansions  of  rich  Englishmen ; 
you  would  have  never  forgotten  the  famished 
cheeks,  the  hnngiy  eyes  looking  upon  fields 
waving  with  plenty ; and  you  would  never  have 
called  their  wrongs  sentimental.” 

This  brings  up  Number  Four,  a jaunty  young 
commercial  traveler,  who  knows  that  English 
Law  and  Order  mean  a good  Havana  on  his 
journey,  and  a good  supper  by  a safe  fireside 
at  his  journey’s  end. 

“ If  I may  be  allowed  to  make  a remark,  I 
would  say  that  the  Fenians  are  going  the  wrong 
way  to  get  justice.  No  man  feels  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland  more  than  I do” — here  a gentle  puff 
at  the  Havana  by  rosy  and  placid  cheeks — “ but 
this  shooting  of  policemen  turns  every  body 
againBt  'the  Irish,  and  has  got  to  be  stopped.” 

“Oppression  maketh  a wise  man  mad,  all 
the  more  perhaps  the  unwise.  Fenianism  is 
indeed  the  wild  shadow  of  a barbarous  Wrong ; 
and  the  shadow  will  * disappear  only  when  the 


substance  disappears.  The  widow  of  the  dead 
policeman  would  find  many  mourning  sisters  of 
hers  in  Ireland,  victims  of  slow,  perpetual  as- 
sassination.” 

“ I,  for  one,”  breaks  in  a thoughtful  man, 
who  had  not  before  spoken,  “hope  they  11  not 
hang  the  men.  It  will  have  no  good  effect  on 
Irishmen.  An  Irishman  is  less  afraid  of  death 
than  any  man  living,  and  he  is  rather  proud  of 
dying  for  his  country.  He  believes  he  is  going 
from  this  world  in  which  he  has  a cabin,  or 
not  even  that,  straight  to  paradise ; the  priest 
tells  him  so,  and  gives  him  a through-ticket  to 
the  place,  and  he  has  no  doubts  about  it.  Then 
from  being  an  unknown  man  he  becomes  a fa- 
mous martyr.  The  way  to  punish  Irishmen  is 
to  put  funny  parti -colored  clothes  on  them, 
and  set  them  to  breaking  stones  in  Piccadilly. 
They’d  rather  die  any  day  than  that.” 

“ And  I,”  put  in  a quiet  man  in  seedy  coat — 
a poor  clergyman  I should  think — “hope  they 
will  not  be  executed,  because  I don’t  believe  that 
they  are  murderers  at  heart.  / hate  the  gal- 
lows any  way ; but  every  one  must  admit  that 
it  should  be  reserved  for  brutal,  malicious,  cold- 
blooded men.  These  Fenians  are  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I think  them  victims  of  an  epidemic 
lunacy”  (“  Hear,  hear,”  from  several  in  the  car- 
riage), “ but  they  are  not  the  stuff  for  which 
the  gallows  was  raised.  The  blow  they  struck 
was  not  for  personal,  private  vengeance” 
(“  Hear,  hear /”) ; “ it  was  not  for  selfish  ends ; 
and  I tell  you,  gentlemen”  (and  now  a spark 
of  fire  starts  from  his  eye),  “when  you  take 
self  from  a deed  you  take  the  devil  out  of  it!” 
(“Hear,  hear , hear!”) 

The  train  and  the  conversation  stopped  to- 
gether at  this  point.  We  are  to  have  ten  min- 
utes for  refreshments — i. pork-pie,  stout,  pies 
made  of  minced  pork,  beer,  and,  as  I have  al- 
ready hinted,  pork  inclosed  in  pastry.  I watch 
where  the  seedy  clergyman  (as  I imagine  him) 
takes  his  seat,  and  go  to  take  my  luncheon  be- 
side him. 

“ I thank  you,  Sir,”  I said,  “ for  your  vety 
humane  remark  in  the  carriage.  What  do  you 
think  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  Fenian  movement  ?” 

“ Are  you  an  Englishman  ?” 

“An  American.” 

“North  or  South  ?” 

“North.” 

“ Very  well ; then  you  will  understand  me 
when  I say  that  the  event  at  Manchester  is  in 
one  sense  a John  Brown  raid.  Allen — I think 
no  other — will  be  executed ; and  from  that  time 
a chasm  will  begin  to  yawn  between  the  people 
of  these  islands  and  their  past,  to  which  they 
are  now  so  utterly  fettered.  It  is  the  fatal 
omen  of  our  Government  that  it  must  hang  the 
man  who  shot  Brett.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Reform  Bill  just  passed  they  could  not  do 
it  without  civil  war.  As  it  is  they  will  do  it, 
but  will  never,  never  be  forgiven.  From  that 
time  the  cloud  will  grow  that  holds  the  bolt 
which  is  to  strike  our  English  aristocracy.  You 
may  be  sure  the  English  Radicals  intend  to  make 
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the  most  of  all  this.  I am  at  this  time  on  my 
way  to  confer  with  some  Irishmen ; and  our 
proposition  to  them  is  simply  that  they  shall 
give  up  their  idea  of  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  join  in  a great  united  movement  to 
secure  every  reform  required  by  justice  in  their 
country  and  ours.  Once  let  the  masses  of 
these  islands  join  their  hearts  and  hands,  and 
our  aristocracy  will  be  no  more  before  us  than 
a set  of  peacocks.  The  Fenian  idea  of  sepa- 
ration is  insane ; but  it  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  aristocratic  fatuity  which  has  built  upon 
the  sand.  The  floods  are  coming !” 

The  remainder  of  the  way  was  passed  in 
comparative  silence.  Many-minded  England, 
as  epitomized  in  the  Sheffield  carriage,  had 
Tented  its  opinions  and  was  quiet.  At  length 
the  sun  was  obscured ; we  entered  into  a yel- 
low-brown fog;  the  engine  uttered  that  hor- 
rible shriek  which  some  one  has  compared  to 
that  of  a dying  pig  with  a bad  conscience.  I 
looked  out  and  saw  rising  through  the  smoke  a 
grove  of  tall  chimneys.  When  I first  looked 
upon  Sheffield — now  recognized  as  the  field 
where  the  battle  between  capital  and  labor 
waxes  hottest — with  its  dark  pall  overhanging 
it,  penetrated,  by  lurid  tongues  of  flame,  there 
seemed  written  over  all,  “The  smoke  of  their 
torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever.” 

Was  it  the  effect  of  the  yellow  fog,  or  of  the 
accumulated  ignorr.nce  in  human  faces,  that 
along  these  fearfJly  crowded  streets  I could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  burdens  of  ancient  woe 
and  despair  ? They  seemed  to  me  a hard,  un- 
smiling procession  of  those  who  have  no  rest, 
day  nor  night — who  in  the  morning  say,  Would 
God  it  were  evening!  and  in  the  evening, 
Would  God  it  were  morning ! 

The  cabman  drives  rapidly.  Beyond  the 
crowd  and  the  smoke  we  come  to  a fine  hill ; 
in  the  distance  stretch  other  hills,  and  beneath 
them  beautiful,  well-tilled  valleys,  with  grand 
old  mansions ; the  sun  shines  out  again  on  the 
superb  prospect;  the  gates  of  a beautiful  En- 
glish home  fly  open ; and  soon  by  the  hospita- 
ble fireside  and  the  loaded  table  all  wretched- 
ness becomes  phantasmal,  and  Sheffield  the  hap- 
piest of  cities. 

“ What  splendid  residences  there  are  around 
here ! There  must  be  a vast  deal  of  wealth  in 
Sheffield.  About  no  city  in  England  have  I 
seen  such  charming  environs.” 

44  Yes,”  whispers  a friend  at  my  elbow,  “ there 
are  fine  houses,  much  luxury  and  wealth ; but 
these  things  do  not  grow  without  roots.  To- 
day you  are  with  the  foliage  and  fruit ; to-mor- 
row, no  doubt,  you  will  be  exploring  the  roots 
beneath  them.” 

To-morrow  came,  and  down  among  the  roots 
I went. 

“Air!  a glass  of  water!  a gentleman  has 
fainted !”  There  is  a gathering  round  of  pale 
women’s  faces,  and  now  they  are  confused  in 
one  great,  death-like  face ; there  is  an  outer 
circle  of  the  unmoved  faces  of  men,  half  turned 
from  their  work.  Casual  remarks  coming  as 


from  an  infinite  distance : 44  He’s  not  used  to 
the  smell 44  the  factory  isn’t  good  for  delicate 
folk;”  “cyanid  tells  on  the  heart.”  A slow 
pressing  downward  of  the  low  ceiling ; a quiver- 
ing of  discolored  window-panes  back  to  their 
places ; the  circle  of  women  and  children  re- 
turned to  their  work ; the  visitor  supported  by 
arms  into  the  court-yard.  Tis  a scene  that 
came  before  my  mind’s  eye  several  times;  it 
was  several  times  probable,  but  it  did  not  oc- 
cur. It  took,  however,  a considerable  rein- 
forcement of  nerve  by  resolution  to  keep  it  from 
occurring.  And  these  are  the  atmospheres  in 
which  human  beings — women — young  girls — 
toil  for  ten  or  twelve  in  every  twenty-four  hours 
of  their  mortal  lives,  saving  only  the  blessed 
day  set  apart  for  rest- by  the  first  of  sanitary  re- 
formers ! 

It  was  through  the  magnificent  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Dixon  I went  first — an  old  house, 
long  celebrated  for  its  fine  Britannia  wares,  plat- 
ing, and  the  like — in  which  I found  Mr.  Dixon, 

Jun.,  a most  intelligent  guide.  I followed  a 
dark  piece  of  copper,  saw  it  twisted  like  paper 
through  twenty  transformations,  until  it  stood 
in  silvery  radiance  ready  to  sit  on  any  breakfast- 
table,  reflecting  in  its  bright  cheeks  the  41  shin- 
ing morning  faces”  of  the  happiest  household. 

There  rose  under  the  touch  of  swart  fingers  sil- 
ver trees  from  whose  branches  shall  depend 
fruits  flushed  with  the  pure  skies  of  many 
climes  over  rich  men’s  tables.  Here  are  the 
bronze  powder-flasks  that  shall  hang  idly  by 
the  sides  of  lords  and  squires  sallying  forth  to 
while  away  the  morning  in  their  game-preserves. 

I fancy  that  some  of  them  would  never  feel  so 
serene  again  with  their  centre-pieces  and  ingen- 
iously-pictured powder  and  wine  flasks  if  they 
could  get  a clear  look  along  the  path  by  which 
each  came,  and  see  the  faces  and  eyes  that  at 
each  step  gave  some  of  their  life  and  light  to 
make  its  brightness.  It  takes  a vast  deal  of 
sugar  to  sweeten  one’s  tea  after  he  has  traced 
the  making  of  his  tea-pot.  I find  it  difficult 
now  to  take  up  a plated  fork  without  remem- 
bering the  people  I saw  suspending  it  in  the  cy- 
anid, whose  poison  they  inhaled  to  the  certain 
curtailment  of  their  lives.  This,  however,  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  establishments ; and 
though  the  necessities  of  the  work  could  not 
consist  with  complete  health,  no  pains  for  that 
end  are  spared  by  the  proprietors. 

In  the  various  plating  and  cutleiy  establish- 
ments that  I went  through  I saw  three  kinds 
of  work  that  are  sure  to  shorten  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  them.  One  of 
these  I have  mentioned,  but  this  is  less  harmful 
than  the  rooms  where  filing  is  done,  and  where 
polishing  by  means  of  various  oils,  earths,  and 
powders  is  carried  on.  The  air  in  these  rooms 
is  entirely  filled  with  the  dust  of  metals  or 
that  of  the  dark  earths  and  pulverized  stones, 
and  these  are  inevitably  depositing  a hard  and 
poisonous  incrustation  upon  the  lungs.  The 
estimated  average  reduction  of  life  in  these 
rooms  is  about  ten  years : it  varies  from  five  to 
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fifteen  years,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  person  employed.  The  filers  have,  per- 
haps, the  most  deadly  work,  and  those  that  I 
saw  were  all  men.  Those  who  were  polishing 
with  the  earths  and  powders  were  chiefly  girls. 
Their  room  was  kept  excessively  warm,  and 
they  wore  only  close-fitting  cotton  gowns. 
Some  of  them  were  quite  young,  and  some  may 
have  been  once  handsome,  but  now  the  eyes* 
brightness  was  a glitter,  the  only  bloom  was  a 
flame.  Standing  at  their  silent  work  they 
seemed  to  me,  in  their  mist-shrouds,  so  many 
doomed  spirits  toiling  through  some  dreary  purg- 
atory. But  if  this  was  sad,  that  of  which  I 
was  presently  informed  was  more  than  sad — it 
is  terrible  1 In  answer  to  my  question  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  esoape,  or  at  least  miti- 
gate, the  deleterious  effects  of  these  occupations, 
I was  informed  that  a respirator  had  been  in- 
vented which  would  to  a great  extent  annul 
such  effects ; that  the  masters  had  every  where 
endeavored  to  introduce  it ; but  that  the  work- 
ers had  steadily  refused  to  wear  it  or  permit  it 
to  be  worn!  Were  any  worker  to  enter  the 
room  with  one  of  these  on,  he  or  she  would  be 
immediately  commanded  to  remove  it,  and  none 
would  do  a stroke  of  work  until  it  was  removed. 
The  reason  for  this  almost  incredible  fact  is  that 
those  employed  in  these  deleterious  rooms  re- 
ceive comparatively  high  wages — from  two  to 
three  pounds  per  week,  perhaps — and  they  know 
that  the  wage  is  kept  up  by  the  danger.  Re- 
move the  danger,  and  these  departments  of  work 
become  crowded,  and  wages,  of  course,  lowered. 
There  are  only  a few  hundred  “buffers”  and 
“saw -grind era,”  for  instance,  in  all  Sheffield; 
the  work  reqnires  little  ingenuity,  and  if  its  fa- 
tal effects  could  be  escaped  by  respirators  there 
would  be  a rush  of  applicants.  But  by  the 
help  of  the  deadliness  of  their  work  the  saw- 
grinders  and  buffers  are  enabled  to  demand  al- 
most their  own  price.  They  sell  their  lives, 
but  sell  them  dear.  They  sell  five,  ten,  or  fif- 
teen years  of  their  lives  at  about  the  rate  (as 
nearly  as  I could  estimate)  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  year.  I am  glad  to  say  Parliament 
has  at  length  interfered  to  put  a stop  to  this 
traffic  in  suicide,  and  by  an  act  soon  to  come 
in  force  masters  are  required  to  exact  the  wear- 
ing of  respirators.  But  what  an  idea  does  it 
give  us  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  these 
over-crowded  islands  that  there  should  be  en- 
tire classes  of  laborers  glad  to  convert  and  coin 
their  very  heart  and  lungs  into  money — to  be- 
come employes  of  Death  himself,  if  he  hut 
pay  a guinea  more  in  wages  than  Life!  It 
may  be  they  are  martyrs,  those  grim  investors 
in  the  grave,  and  that  the  few  more  pounds  are 
sending  children  to  school,  and  shall  raise  over 
their  dead  hearts  happier  homes.  But,  for  that 
matter,  all  drudgery  is  self-murder  of  one  kind 
or  another.  No  man  can  toil  through  life 
twelve,  or  even  ten,  hours  a day  without  atro- 
phy to  the  intellect  or  starvation  to  the  affec- 
tions. Poor  John  Grahame  there,  with  the  iron 
entering  his  soul  and  body,  knows  very  well 


that  real  living  is  not  for  him : he  sees,  how- 
ever, in  some  little  face  one  window  amidst 
Sheffield  smoke  opening  into  the  azure  of  hope ; 
and  his  last  will  and  testament  (as  on  file  in  the 
highest  Tribunal)  runs  thus:  “I,  John  Gra- 
hame, give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  William 
Grahame  all  my  earthly  estate — to  wit,  twenty 
years  of  my  life  on  earth.”  So  John  adjourns 
his  soul’s  birth  to  his  child. 

Very  interesting  were  the  factories  of  axes 
and  saws.  I was  haunted,  as  I looked  upon 
the  many-shaped  axes,  by  the  stately  sentences 
of  Walt  Whitman,  in  his  matchless  “ Song  of 
the  Broad  Axe,”  and  the  vast  fruitage  he  sees 
coming  from  the 

14  Gray-blue  leaf  by  red-heat  grown.** 

No  axe  among  all  these  made  for  the  European 
headsman ; thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  for 
the  Western  pioneers. 

41  The  axe  leaps ! 

The  solid  forest  gives  fluid  utterances; 

They  tumble  forth,  they  rise  and  form." 

Here  are  fathers  shaping  in  dungeons  the  sharp 
steel  that  their  sons  may  wield  on  the  free  lands 
of  the  West.  But  I saw  nothing  so  gloomy  as 
the  dark  abode  of  the  saw-grinders,  who  have 
become  so  notorious  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Trades  Union 
outrages.  This,  then,  is  the  room  that  pro- 
duced Broadhead  and  his  fellow-ratteners ! A 
gloomy  room  on  the  earth,  low-roofed,  lighted 
by  a few  soiled  window-panes,  in  which  six  or 
eight  large  grindstones  are  turning.  Bent 
double-curved  around  these  wheels  on  which 
they  are  slowly  broken — are  the  Ixions  of  this 
Hades,  grinding  saws.  Out  of  this  gloomy, 
muddy,  and  back-breaking  region  Broadheads 
and  Crookeses  could,  one  would  say,  alone  come, 
with  tempers  as  jagged  as  the  saws,  and  sensi- 
bilities as  hard  as  the  stones  they  grind  them 
on.  The  labor  is  perhaps  the  most  fatal  on  the 
workmen,  who  breathe  both  stone-dust  and  steel- 
dust  perpetually.  The  men  engaged  here  had 
a bleached,  bloodless  look,  but  it  struck  me  that 
they  were  a finer-browed  and  better-looking  set 
of  men  than  usual.  Indeed  there  has  gradually 
come  upon  the  faces  of  these  silent  men,  who 
deal  with  realities  and  yield  themselves  to  Fate, 
a serious,  patient  look  that  is  impressive.  But 
the  silence  in  all  these  works,  so  far  os  the  hu- 
man voice  is  concerned,  is  fearful:  nowhere  a 
word  humanizing  the  heavy  monotony  of  ma- 
chinery, least  of  all  a song  to  sweeten  toil,  did 
I hear.  Ebenezer  Elliott,  however,  did  not 
think  so  well  of  the  “Grinder:” 

"There  draws  the  grinder  his  laborious  breath; 

There,  coughing,  at  his  deadly  trade  he  bends. 
Born  to  die  young,  he  fears  nor  man  nor  death ; 

Scorning  the  future,  what  he  earns  he  spends. 

Debauch  and  Riot  are  his  bosom  friends. 

"He  plays  the  Tory  sultan-like  and  well; 

Woe  to  the  traitor  that  dares  disobey 
The  Dey  of  Satraps  l as  rattened  tools  shall  tell. 

Full  many  a lordly  freak  by  night,  by  day, 

Illustrates  gloriously  his  lawless  sway. 
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“Behold  his  failings!  hath  he  virtues  too? 

He  la  no  pauper,  blackguard  though  he  be. 

Full  well  he  knows  what  minds  combined  can  do ; 

Full  well  maintains  his  birth-right— he  is  free! 

And,  frown  for  frown,  outstares  Monopoly! 

“Yet  Abraham  and  Elliot*  both  in  vain 

Bid  science  on  his  cheek  prolong  the  bloom: 

He  will  not  live  1 He  seems  in  haste  to  gain 

The  undisturbed  asylum  of  the  tomb, 

And,  old  at  two-and-thirty,  meets  his  doom  !” 

The  iron-works  of  John  Brown  and  Co.  are 
among  the  largest — perhaps  the  very  largest — in 
the  world.  John  Brown,  once  a poor  boy  ped- 
dling wares  from  town  to  town,  is  now  Sir  John 
Brown,  Knight  (owing  to  his  fine  armor-plates 
of  twelve  inches  in  thickness),  and  dwells  in  the 
finest  mansion  in  Sheffield.  The  chill  of  early 
poverty  does  not  cling  to  him.  Foremost  in 
charities  and  in  public  spirit  he  has  gained 
the  general  friendship,  and  all  have  reason  to 
rejoice  in  his  good  fortune,  which  has  been  se- 
cured by  patient  industry  and  intelligence. 
His  place  is  in  itself  an  iron  city,  with  its  long 
streets,  its  teams  of  horses,  its  railways  and  lo- 
comotives ; and  the  work  is  all  of  the  hearty, 
healthy  sort,  that  leaves  no  heartaches  in  the 
witnessing  of  it.  It  covers  21  acres,  and  em- 
ploys 4000  artisans.  They  are  just  now  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  iron  plates  for  ships 
and  fortresses.  One  may  discover  here  better 
than  elsewhere  how  large  and  important  is  the 
system  of  fortifications  which  Lord  Palmerston 
induced  the  British  Government  to  adopt  for 
the  south  of  England,  chiefly  about  Plymouth 
and  near  Lymington.  The  old  man,  it  is  clear, 
never  trusted  France ; and  although  the  hand 
extended  to  Louis  Napoleon  is  softly  gloved, 
underneath  there  is  an  iron  gauntlet.  The  En- 
glish volunteer  movement  was  inaugurated  by 
Palmerston  with  reference  to  France,  and  so 
were  these  grand  fortresses — soft  sward  out- 
side, iron  plates  within — which  line  the  coast, 
symbolizing  the  armed  peace  now  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  can  never  for- 
get the  accounts  unsettled  between  them. 

When  I arrived  at  Messrs.  Brown’s  works 
they  were  just  about  to  roll  out  one  of  these  enor- 
mous fortress-plates  for  Plymouth.  A small 
regiment  of  swarthy  workmen  stood  waiting. 
The  huge  furnace  was  hissing  and  heaving  in 
its  mighty  gestation.  At  length  the  signal  is 
given ; a car  is  wheeled  up  ; the  furnace  door 
flies  open,  and  the  great  oblong  block  of  fire 
darts  out  upon  the  car,  which  bears  it  like  a 
bolt  of  lightning  to  a great  roller,  under  which 
it  passes  with  a shriek  of  agony.  Some  lords 
and  ladies  have  gathered  to  gaze  upon  the 
work ; but  the  roller  and  the  plate  take  little 
account  of  their  nobility.  At  the  first  plunge 
the  great  room  is  filled  with  a meteoric  shower 
of  flaming  scoriae,  which  fell  upon  corduroy  and 
silk  indiscriminately,  burning  my  lady’s  mantil- 
la quite  perceptibly.  The  plate  when  rolled 
out  is  about  seven  inches  thick,  and  twenty  by 
five  feet  in  extent  There  were  piles  of  plating 

* John  Elliot  invented  and  Mr.  Abraham  improved 
the  “ preserver”  of  which  I have  spoken. 


for  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  French  Bhips,  and 
hard  by  them  huge  conical  shells  that  may  one 
day  be  battering  the  sides  of  those  same  plates.  * 
There  are  men  here  from  Egypt,  Italy,  Central 
and  South  America,  watching  the  making  of^ 
rails  for  great  railways  in  their  several  coun- 
tries, for  Sheffield’s  iron  fingers  run  out  into  all 
lands.  It  is  exhilarating  to  see  these  stalwart 
fellows  following  their  flaming  Proteus  through 
all  his  shapes  and  mastering  him  at  last.  Now 
he  is  a dull,  heavy  block,  and  now  winding  in 
and  out  between  the  teeth  of  a giant  comb,  a 
huge  fiery  thread,  to  be  clipped  at  intervals  and 
cooled  into  rails.  The  most  interesting  thing 
to  be  Been  at  Messrs.  Brown’s  establishment  is 
what  is  called  the  “new  Bessemer  process”  for 
making  steel.  In  the  invention  and  applica- 
tion of  this  process,  which  is  now  so  widely  em- 
ployed, the  relative  parts  of  genius  and  talent 
in  the  business  of  the  world  are  very  well 
shown.  A German  scientific  man  discovered 
the  principle  that  cast  steel  might  be  produced 
from  pig-iron  without  any  material  of  combus- 
tion beyond  atmospheric  air  blown  through  the 
molten  metal  in  finely  divided  streams.  Hav- 
ing made  his  discovery — it  was  Borne  twelve 
years  ago — the  German  goes  on  with  his  in- 
vestigations, and  is  doubtless  to-day  sitting  in 
his  attic  eating  his  humble  bread  - and  - cheese 
and  drinking  his  lager  as  before.  Mr.  Henry 
Bessemer,  talented  engineer,  seizes  on  the  idea, 
makes  an  apparatus,  patents  the  process  (1856); 

| and  enables  a hundred  gentlemen  to  convert 
pig-iron  not  only  into  steel  but  gold,  with  dou- 
ble the  rapidity  of  former  times,  to  his  own  and 
their  great  advantage.  The  saving  of  fuel  is 
enormous  as  contrasted  with  the  old  method  of 
refining,  and  one  may  see  in  it  one  of  the  first 
steps  by  which,  no  doubt,  invention  will  enable 
England  to  snap  her  fingers  at  the  failing  coal- 
strata,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said. 

The  great  round  pit  where  we  saw  the  pro- 
cess in  operation  was  a wonder;  one  could 
imagine  that  Dante  had  looked  upon  such  a 
circle  with  its  moiled  population  of  workers, 
all  lurid  under  the  blaze  of  the  river  of  fire,  and 
could  have  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  whence  Milton 
drew  his  pandemonium.  What  a fortune  such 
a scene  would  have  been  to  an  old  preacher  I 
once  listened  to,  who  used  to  have  the  big 
stove- door  in  the  chapel  opened  to  the  terri- 
fied gaze  of  the  country  congregation,  when  he 
wished  to  enable  them  to  realize  what  he  called 
the  “ turrors  of  the  lor  !'•  Into  a vast  iron  belly 
flows  the  lake  of  fire — whirling  from  cataract  to 
cataract — and  when  the  maw  is  satiated  it  turns 
over,  and  sends  from  its  throat  a column  of  fire 
and  scoriae  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  uttering 
meanwhile  a terrific  howl.  On  this  fiery  pillar 
every  eye  is  now  fixed.  It  sends  out  phosphor- 
us, oxygen,  and  manifold  other  things ; and  it 
is  at  first  a red  flame,  next  it  becomes  yellow, 
again  it  becomes  a beautiful  mauve.  When  it 
becomes  of  this  last  color  it  is  wheeled  over  in 
a flash  and  its  contents  poured  out  into  a pot 
waiting  to  hold  them.  If,  when  the  flame  be- 
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comes  mauve,  there  is  a delay  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  seconds  the  whole  process  is  defeated. 
i The  big  pot  into  which  it  is  poured  is  swung 
round  by  a crane,  and  poured  into  each  of  a 
circle  of  jars  that  might  hold  the  Forty  Thieves. 

Passing  through  all  this  region  of  Sheffield  I 
was  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  these  vast 
works  were  the  realization  of  the  world  s old 
dreams,  and  the  next  moment  saw  that  the 
English  imagination  was  before  mine,  and  had 
named  the  establishments  “ Atlas,”  44  Cyclops,” 
44  Vulcan,”  44  Phcenix”  Works,  and  the  like.  A 
lady  who  receutly  returned  from  the  East  re- 
lated to  some  friends  that  while  at  Baalbec  she 
was  conversing  with  a poor  stone-mason  who 
was  engaged  on  Borne  trifling  work.  “Why,” 
she  asked,  pointing  to  some  of  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  that  place — 44  why  do  you  not  do  such 
work  as  that  ?”  44  Ah,”  replied  the  man,  44  that 
kind  of  work  can  not  be  done  any  more ; it  was 
done  by  the  genii.”  44  But  why  can  not  the 
genii  do  the  like  again  ?”  44  They  are  no  more 
here,”  was  the  reply ; 44  they  have  gone  into  the 
far  West,  where  they  are  boring  through  mount- 
ains, bridging  streams,  and  bearing  men  swift- 
ly over  land  and  sea !”  This  poor  Syrian  was 
nearer  to  the  secret  of  his  country’s  dreams, 
and  to  the  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the  race  and 
its  work,  than  many  of  our  philosophers.  Ev- 
ery prophecy  hastens  to  its  fulfillment,  and  the 
dream  of  one  age  is  the  history  of  the  next. 
Titanic  as  these  present  genii  and  their  labors 
are,  I could  not  enough  admire  the  nicety 
and  delicacy  of  which  they  are  capable.  Yon 
monster  hammer  in  the  steel-works  of  Firth, 
who  made  us  many  Enfields,  will  bring  down 
175  tons  on  its  anvil,  or  it  will  gently  crack  a 
filbert  without  breaking  its  kernel.  A man 
lifts  it  fifteen  feet  with  one  hand  on  a “jack.” 
The  range  of  force  and  work  in  Sheffield  were 
a better  theme,  it  seems  to  me,  than  King  Ar- 
thur for  an  English  laureate. 

It  rouses  a sense  of  mystical  beauty  in  the 
mind  to  pass  at  once  from  the  making  of  ar- 
mor-plates to  the  manufactures  of  Rodgers, 
where  one  sees  held  in  a tiny  scale  twelve 
pairs  of  perfect  scissors,  weighing,  all  togeth- 
er, exactly  a half  grain ! They  can  be  picked 
up,  too,  by  machinery  and  made  to  cut.  Need 
I say  who  is  Rodgers  ? Every  school-boy  who 
ever  “swopped”  a knife  knows  that  any  knife 
that  bore  on  it  44  Rodgers,  Cutlers  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty,” was  equal  in  value  to  any  two  that  bore 
not  that  magical  inscription.  (The  last  of  the 
name  in  the  firm  has  just  died.)  Sheffield  has 
hardly  another  sight  so  fascinating  as  these 
show-rooms.  Here  is  a little  feathery  steel 
flower,  whose  petals  are  blades ; and  there  a 
knife  whose  handle  of  carven  ivory  is  a foot 
long,  which  holds  a whole  set  of  surgical  in- 
struments, and  ninety-five  blades  adorned  with 
American  views — a knife  made  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1861  at  a cost  of  £966.  The  most  cu- 
rious knife,  perhaps,  was  one  containing  1867 
blades — a new  one  being  added  every  year. 
The  handle  is  already  a foot  and  a half  high. 


Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Abbott,  our 
consul,  who,  while  performing  with  ability  the 
onerous  duties  of  this  post,  has  won  general  es- 
teem by  his  courtesy  and  intelligence,  I was  en- 
abled to  converse  with  the  very  intelligent  su- 
pervisor of  this  establishment  upon  the  subject 
of  his  American  trade.  He  said  they  now 
made  but  few  of  the  44  Congress”  knives,  since 
their  contract  for  them  with  the  United  States 
ceased.  He  showed  me  a fine  silver-mounted 
knife,  the  most  expensive  pocket-knife  made. 
“The  market  for  it,”  he  said  “is  almost  ex- 
clusively American ; they  will  have  the  best  of 
every  thing.”  There  was  a large  number  of 
bowie-knives,  once  sold  exclusively  in  America, 
but  the  business  had  become  very  dull,  and  I 
willingly  hoped  they  are  accumulating  on  his 
hands.  The  greatest  demand  for  them  had 
been  at  the  time  of  the  war  in  Texas,  and  the 
early  Californian  migration  and  gold-fever.  It 
had  been  somewhat  resuscitated  just  as  the  late 
civil  war  was  breaking  out ; but  since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  the  demand  had  almost 
ceased,  and  it  was  probable  that  bowie-knives 
would  soon  appear  only  in  museums  by  the  side 
of  flint  and  bronze  weapons. 

There  is  always  a lower  deep  in  the  pit  of 
destructiveness — apparently  a bottomless  one. 
Our  regular  Southwestern  bowie-knife  looks 
semi-civilized  beside  an  older  South  Ameri- 
can one  with  weighted  end,  the  back  and 
point  of  which  are  perforated  with  holes  to 
contain  poison.  Happily  this  is  a pattern  no 
more  used  at  all.  It  was  interesting  to  com- 
pare these  American  weapons  with  the  daggers 
and  poniards  used  by  people  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  South-European  races.  These  latter 
are  slender,  delicate,  lithe,  and  sharp  as  ser- 
pents’ tongues,  and  evidently  intended  to  be 
concealed.  The  bowie-knife  was  meant  to  be 
sheathed  in  the  leg  of  a boot  worn  outside  of 
the  trowsers,  and  its  handle  made  large,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  for  display.  That  huge 
poisoned  weapon  alluded  to  was  made  to  dangle 
by  the  side.  So,  after  all,  the  Western  weapons, 
with  all  their  deadl\ness,  are  more  honest  and 
more  suggestive  of  fair  play  than  the  concealed 
stilettos,  as  a rattlesnake  is  more  honest  than 
the  copperhead  moccasin. 

Sheffield  means,  etymologically,  Sheaf-field ; 
so  I suppose  we  must  conclude  that  there  was 
a time  when  the  sheaves  gathered  here,  on  the 
banks  of  the  now-darkened  Sheaf,  Don,  and 
Porter  rivers,  were  of  golden  corn,  and  not  glit- 
tering spears  and  knives.  Chaucer  has  a line 
running, 

“A  Shefield  thwytel  bare  he  in  his  hose," 
which  shows  that  Sheffield  was  even  then — four 
and  a half  centuries  back — making  bowie-knives 
to  be  carried  where  the  Texan  ranger  carries 
his.  In  1570  Borne  artisans  from  the  Nether- 
lands fled  to  England,  and  all  the  iron  artificers 
were  forwarded  to  Sheffield.  Perhaps  this  per- 
tinacious, slow-moving  Dutch  blood  has  helped 
to  give  the  town  some  of  those  traits  which 
have  always  distinguished  it  from  other  places 
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in  England.  In  old  times  it  was  among  the 
last  to  yield  to  the  Norman  gentry,  and  for  ages 
they  held  their  Hallamshire  estates  in  fee  for 
the  Saxon  king.  In  1647  it  was  one  of  the 
readiest  to  side  with  Parliament,  which  demol- 
ished its  ancient  castle  and  gave  its  fendal 
woods  and  park  to  the  axe.  Then  a famous 
old  oak  of  the  park,  which  symbolized  the  an- 
cient 44  chivalry” — it  measured  twelve  yards  of 
girth — was  cut  down,  and  went  about  doing 
good  in  the  form  of  2688  cubic  feet  of  wood. 
It  was  always  tenacious  of  its  Saxon  institu- 
tions, and  up  to  1579  preserved  in  full  activity 
the  “cuckstool,”  with  its  two  locks  and  chains, 
for  the  cure  of  scolds.  During  the  recent  in- 
vestigations into  the  “ Trade  outrages”  it  was 
claimed  by  the  Unionists  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  that  Sheffield  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a fair  specimen  of  the  whole  country,  and  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  the  place  had  been 
always  characterized  by  a certain  hard  and  fe- 
rocious quality  in  its  people.  If  Mr.  Buckle 
were  alive  he  would  no  doubt  trace  a moral 
Bessemer  process  by  which  “ the  Metropolis  of 
Steel”  had  made  its  citizens  over  into  its  own 
image.  Undoubtedly  it  is  attributable  to  this 
peculiarity,  in  a great  degree,  that  in  the  many- 
formed  struggle  between  the  ruling  and  the  work- 
ing classes  of  England,  Sheffield  has  always 
been,  as  it  is  now,  the  hottest  battle-field. 

These  men  of  iron  have,  however,  the  right 
to  be  judged  by  their  representative  men,  and 
the  mark  they  have  made  through  such  in  the 
stratum  of  thought  and  the  political  formation 
now  going  on.  I therefore  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  a few  men  who  belonged  there, 
around  whom  the  most  vital  elements  of  En- 
gland have  clustered.  My  reader  will  best  un- 
derstand the  standard  of  the  work-people  in 
England  by  knowing  the  hands  that  have  held 
it,  and  the  story  of  the  scars  upon  it. 

In  the  pretty  suburban  cemetery  the  most 
prominent  monument  was  a fine  statue  over 
the  grave  of  the  Moravian  poet,  who,  though 
Scotch  by  birth,  resided  in  Sheffield  or  its  vi- 
cinity from  his  early  boyhood.  It  raises  the 
credit  of  Sheffield  that  from  the  midst  of  its 
smoke  and  noise  the  eye  was  raised  which 
caught  the  gleam  of  pure  sky  expressed  in  the 
lines — 

“Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  desire 
Uttered  or  unexpressed, 

The  motion  of  a hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

“ Prayer  is  the  burthen  of  a sigh. 

The  falling  of  a tear. 

The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 

When  none  but  God  Is  near.” 

I found  several  aged  friends  of  the  poet, 
whose  reminiscences  chiefly  referred  to  him, 
and  could  not  help  feeling  amazed  that  this 
writer  of  quietest  hymns  should  be  chiefly  as- 
sociated in  Sheffield  with  political  storms,  which 
indeed  twice  cast  him  into  prison.  For  that 
matter,  there  were  not  many  true  men  in  those 
days  who  did  not  see  the  inside  of  a prison. 


I had  some  personal  reasons  for  inquiring 
about  Montgomery,  for  I well  remember  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  old  Joseph  Gales,  of 
Washington,  used  to  speak  of  the  scenes  through 
which  his  father  had  passed  with  the  poet.  At 
the  time  when  a boy  of  twelve,  Robert  Burns 
by  name,  was  singing  the  ballads  of  Jenny 
Wilson  at  Ayr,  near  by,  in  the  family  of  an 
humble  Moravian  preacher — who  possibly  had 
got  his  wife  by  lot,  a thing  once  common  among 
the  United  Brethren — was  born  the  44  Christian 
poet.”  When  he  was  six  years  of  age  his  fa- 
ther settled  in  the  Moravian  hamlet  of  Fulneck, 
near  Leeds,  where  the  boy  was  pretty  well  ed- 
ucated. He  had  defective  vision,  which  pre- 
vented his  mixing  in  the  common  sports  of  the 
boys,  and  by  shutting  him  in  on  himself  may 
have  helped  to  unfold  the  interior  vision.  In  the 
year  1794,  when  he  was  twenty-three,  Montgom- 
ery wrote  thus  of  the  birth  of  his  Muse:  “At 
school,  even,  where  I was  driven  like  a coal- 
ass  through  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  I 
was  distinguished  for  nothing  but  indolence 
and  melancholy,  brought  upon  me  by  a raging 
and  lingering  fever,  with  which  I was  suddenly 
seized  one  fine  summer  day  as  I lay  under  a 
hedge  with  my  companions,  listening  to  our 
master  while  he  read  us  some  animated  passa- 
ges from  Blair’s  poem  on  the  Grave.  My  hap- 
pier school-fellows,  born  under  milder  planets, 
all  fell  asleep  during  the  rehearsal ; but  I,  who 
was  always  asleep  when  I ought  to  be  waking, 
never  dreamed  of  closing  an  eye,  but  eagerly 
caught  the  contagious  malady;  and  from  that 
ecstatic  moment  to  the  present,  Heaven  knows, 

I have  never  enjoyed  one  cheerful,  one  peace- 
ful night.”  He  was  brought  up  to  think  of 
Christ  with  the  same  personal  affection  that  led 
Count  Zinzendorf,  when  a boy,  to  write  letters 
to  the  Saviour  and  throw  them  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  regime  was  ascetic;  nearly  every 
book  was  mutilated  and  expurgated;  and  the 
one  model  was  the  Moravian  hymn-book.  How- 
ever, young  J.  M.  was  turned  out  of  school  for 
44  indolence,”  and  apprenticed  to  a baker,  where 
his  chief  occupation  was  to  compose  music. 

One  morning  the  baker  did  not  find  him ; the 
youth  of  sixteen  is  on  the  high-road,  starting 
out  into  the  great  world  with  one  suit  of 
clothes  and  3s.  6 <L  in  his  pocket.  Soon  after 
he  finds  himself  in  a village  near  to  the  palatial 
residence  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam ; whereupon  he 
sits  down  and  writes  some  of  his  verses  and 
takes  them  to  the  Earl  in  person;  the  Earl 
reads  them,  and  gives  the  lad  a guinea.  This 
led  the  boy  to  settle  in  that  neighborhood 
(Wath)  with  a grocer,  as  shop-boy.  Coming 
to  the  iron  neighborhood,  his  first  wonder  was 
poor  Thomas  Paines  model  “iron  bridge,” 
which  was  receiving  much  attention  then. 

Like  most  bright  countiy-born  lads  he  makes 
his  way  to  London,  becomes  shopman  to  a 
bookseller,  and,  avoiding  the  theatre  and  all 
the  sights,  writes  “The  Chimera,”  a story  in 
which  a number  of  persons  advancing  to  see  a 
monster,  successively  catch  sight  each  of  him- 
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self  in  a looking-glass ! “ You  are  more  fit  to 

write  for  men  than  for  children,”  said  an  aston- 
ished publisher  in  returning  it.  After  medi-, 
tating  on  these  words  the  young  man,  now 
about  twenty,  wrote  a novel  in  the  style  of 
Fielding,  of  which  the  publisher  said,  “You 
swear  so  shockingly  that  I dare  not  publish  the 
work  as  it  is.”  This  was  such  a dagger  for 
Montgomery,  who  never  swore  an  oath  in  his 
life,  but  supposed  it  was  the  proper  thing  in  a 
novel,  that  he  never  got  over  it,  and  was  soon 
after  on  the  coach  for  Yorkshire  and  his  safe 
Moravian  hymns.  About  this  time  he  suffered 
the  calamity  of  losing  both  father  and  mother, 
who  had  gone  upon  a fatal  missionary  enter- 
prise in  the  West  Indies. 

The  year  in  which  Montgomery  reached  his 
majority  Joseph  Gales,  bookseller,  auctioneer* 
and  printer  of  the  Sheffield  Register , advertised 
for  a clerk,  and  the  young  poet  answered  and 
was  accepted.  There  was  hardly  a more  soli- 
tary youth  in  England  than  he  who  now  entered 
the  city  of  iron.  Near  Mr.  Gales  lived  his  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  three  sisters.  They  attend- 
ed the  Unitarian  church.  Montgomery  some- 
times went  with  them  there,  but  oftener  to  the 
Methodist  chapel.  He  was  much  influenced 
by  the  conversation  and  kindness  of  Mrs.  Gales, 
a lady  of  fine  taste,  who  had  written  a novel  of 
merit  (“Lady  Emma  Melcombe”),  and  was  an 
efficient  writer  in  her  husband’s  paper.  Mr. 
Gales  was  esteemed  by  all  as  a man  of  public 
spirit,  and  was  a leader  among  the  radical  re- 
formers of  the  day  in  demanding  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  franchise,  and  into  the  same  ranks 
Montgomery  threw  himself  mind  and  heart. 
To  those  of  us  who  know  the  career  of  the  Ra- 
leigh Register  and  National  Intelligencer , and  the 
side  they  have  immcmorially  represented,  the 
narrative  of  the  English  part  of  their  (virtual) 
founder’s  life  will  appear  somewhat  droll.  It 
was  at  the  time  when  England  was  at  war  with 
the  revolutionary  party  of  France  to  crush  dem- 
ocratic principles  (1794)  that  the  progressive 
elements  every  where  were  exasperated,  and 
liberalism,  but  little  known  in  England  before, 
crystallized  into  a power  which  has  since  writ- 
ten its  preface  at  least  to  the  history  of  a new 
England.  These  elements  had  their  chief  cen- 
tre, outside  of  London,  at  Sheffield,  and  in  the 
printing-office  of  Mr.  Gales.  There  was  a so- 
ciety called  the  “Constitutional  Society,”  of 
which  he  was  secretary.  The  plans  for  Par- 
liamentary reform  which  young  Pitt  had  re- 
peatedly urged  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  scornfully  rejected,  and  the  radicals 
were  at  white  heat.  Thomas  Paine  was  at 
work,  and  it  is  probable  that  Gales  first  print- 
ed his  “Age  of  Reason,”  and  that  he  (Paine) 
wrote  for  the  Sheffield  Register.  Symmons, 
Ridgeway,  and  others,  who  sold  Paine’s  works 
in  London,  were  in  prison  for  so  doing;  and 
Gales  and  Montgomery  were  under  espionage. 
Gales  was  also  publishing  a small  periodical, 
The  Patriot , whose  editor,  Matthew  Campbell 
Brown,  was  an  occupant  pf  what  was  called 


“ Godfrey  Fox’s  parlor,”  i.  e.,  the  jail.  At  the 
meetings  that  were  held  Montgomery  generally 
wrote  the  hymn  that  was  sung  by  the  multitude. 
One  which  he  had  to  hear  read  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley afterward  began — 

“O  God  of  Hosts ! thine  ear  incline, 

Regard  our  prayers,  our  cause  be  thine: 

When  orphans  cry,  when  babes  complain. 
When  widows  weep,  canst  Thou  retrain !" 

Abont  this  time  there  came  to  Sheffield  a 
very  able  and  accomplished  negro,  or  dark  mu- 
latto— he  was  the  son  of  his  former  master  at 
Bermuda — about  whom  there  speedily  gathered 
a romantic  interest.  He  was,  by  general  ad- 
mission, the  finest  popular  orator  in  England, 
fiery,  impassioned,  and  thought  by  some  equal 
to  Mirabeau.  His  name  was  Henry  Redhead 
Yorke.  He  was  a guest  in  Mr.  Gales’s  house, 
and  while  he  was  there  a great  meeting  oc- 
curred, which  afterward  became  famous  as  the 
subject  of  a state  trial,  under  the  name  of  “ the 
Castle-Hill  meeting.”  Yorke  presided  at  this 
meeting,  and  was  its  leading  orator.  One  who 
saw  him  on  this  occasion  says : “ His  figure 
was  good,  and  his  dress  striking,  if  not  iu  the 
best  taste,  with  Hessian  boots  and  a stock  of 
republican  plainness  : he  wore  a silk  coat  and 
waistcoat  of  court  fashion,  his  hair  at  the  same 
time  defying  the  curt  French  character  by  its 
luxuriant  curl  — a tendency  derived  from  the 
sunnier  side  of  his  ancestral  tree.  ” It  is  hardly 
possible  to  gather  from  the  report  of  his  speech 
in  the  indictment,  as  preserved  in  “ Howell’s 
State  Trials”  (Vol.  25),  an  idea  of  Yorke’s  abili- 
ty ; not  only  because  so  much  is  dependent  upon 
voice  and  spirit,  but  because  words  that  then 
were  assaults  have  now  become  commonplaces. 
Nevertheless,  one  may  gather  that  Yorke  meant 
business.  “The  governments  of  Europe  pre- 
sent no  delectable  symmetry  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  philosopher,  no  enjoyment  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  citizen.  A vast,  deformed, 
and  cheerless  structure,  the  frightful  abortion 
of  haste  and  usurpation,  presents  to  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  no  systematic  arrangement,  no 
harmonious  organization  of  society.  Chance, 
haste,  faction,  tyranny,  rebellion,  massacre,  and 
the  hot,  inclement  action  of  human  passions, 
have  begotten  them.  Utility  never  has  been 
the  end  of  their  institution,  but  partial  interest 
has  been  its  fruit.  Such  abominable  and  ab- 
surd forms,  such  jarring  and  dissonant  princi- 
ples, which  chance  has  scattered  over  the  earth, 
cry  aloud  for  something  more  natural,  more 
pure,  and  more  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  It  must  be  granted  that 
this  experience  is  important,  because  it  teaches 
the  suffering  nations  of  the  present  day  in  what 
manner  to  prepare  their  combustible  ingredi- 
ents, and  humanists  in  what  manner  to  enkindle 
them,  so  as  to  produce  with  effect  that  grand 
political  explosion  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
ft  buries  despotism — already  convulsive  and  ag- 
onizing— in  ruins,  may  raise  up  the  people  to 
the  dignity  and  sublime  grandeur  of  freedom.” 
Such  language  as  this — and  I am  not  sure  but 
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I hare  chosen  the  tamest  of  it — so  wrought  upon 
the  people  that  they  put  the  mulatto  “Citizen 
Yorke”  and  Mr.  Gales  in  a carriage,  and  them- 
selves drew  it  with  acclamations  through  the 
streets.  The  “Church  and  King  party,”  infu- 
riated, came  with  a recruiting  military  compa- 
ny, with  drum  and  fife,  to  “Citizen  Gales’s” 
door,  where  they  shouted  and  fired  a little  gun- 
powder, declaring  that  his  windows  would  be 
smashed  before  night.  This  called  up  the 
democrats,  who  came  in  a body  of  five  hundred 
and  sang,  in  front  of  the  house,  a well-known 
radical  hymn  of  the  time  — “God  save  great 
Thomas  Paine !” 

Immediately  after  this  meeting  there  came 
into  the  hands  of  “ The  Committee  of  Secrecy 
of  the  House  of  Commons”  a letter  which  show- 
ed conclusively  that  the  radicals  had  been  pre- 
paring pikes  in  Sheffield.  It  is  probable  they 
apprehended  attack  on  their  meetings,  and  had 
prepared  to  defend  themselves.  At  any  rate 
the  cutler  came  forward  and  named  Gales  and 
some  others  as  the  persons  for  whom  he  had 
made  them,  and  a warrant  was  issued  for  their 
arrest.  Mr.  Gales  escaped  it  in  a curious  way. 
During  “Citizen”  Yorke’s  residence  in  Shef- 
field he  had  won  the  heart  of  Miss  Sarah  Gales, 
and  formed  an  engagement  with  her.  Howev- 
er, he  suddenly  left  and  went  to  Derby,  under 
circumstances  so  unsatisfactory,  as  far  as  his 
attentions  to  the  lady  were  concerned,  that 
Mr.  Gales  followed  him.  That  very  day,  after 
he  had  gone,  the  constable  went  to  arrest 
him.  Gales  was  advised  of  the  matter,  and  at 
once  escaped  to  Hamburg,  and  subsequently  to 
America.  It  would  no  doubt  have  gone  pretty 
hard  with  him  if  he  had  been  caught ; for  he 
said  truly,  in  a farewell  paper  sent  to  the  Skef- 
Jield  Register , and  printed  in  the  last  number 
of  that  paper,  “ To  be  accused  is  now  to  be 
guilty.”  Yorke,  however,  got  off  better  than 
was  anticipated,  possibly  through  an  eloquent 
(and  I suspect  conciliatory)  speech  he  made  to 
the  jury.  He  was  fined  £200,  and  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  in  Dorchester  jail  two  years,  and 
until  his  fine  was  paid.  Here  his  captivating 
address  availed  him  again ; he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  jail,  his  fine  was 
paid,  and,  soon  after  his  release,  was,  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Inner  Temple,  call- 
ed to  be  a barrister-at-law.  He  became  such 
a model  of  loyalty  that  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Sheffield  in  the  regimentals  of  a lieu- 
tenant-colonel  to  recruit  for  the  very  war  against 
which  his  indignant  anathemas  had  been  hurl- 
ed, but  was  hooted  out  of  the  town  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Gales,  with  his  wife  and  his  son  Joseph 
(seven  years  old),  encountered  many  losses  on 
their  voyage,  and  reached  Philadelphia  with 
very  little  money.  However,  he  was  a man  of 
indomitable  energy,  and  was  soon  making  a 
living  out  of  the  Independent  Gazetteer  of  that 
city,  which  he  established.  He  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  practice  of  reporting  by  short- 
hand the  debates  of  Congress,  which  then  sat 
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in  Philadelphia.  He  afterward  went  to  North 
Carolina,  and  established  the  Raleigh  Register . 
The  Philadelphia  paper  went  with  Congress  to 
Washington,  and  became  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, of  which  the  younger  Joseph  Gales  be- 
came and  long  continued  to  be  the  proprietor. 
The  sisters  of  the  elder  Mr.  Gales  remained  in 
Sheffield,  and  earned  on  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  of  “ Anne  and  Elizabeth 
Gales.”  The  younger  sister,  Sarah,  went  to 
America.  Montgomery,  the  poet,  had  his  home 
with  these  sisters  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  I 
judge  that  he  was  tenderly  attached  to  Sarah 
by  some  lines  he  wrote  at  her  departure ; but 
he  was  never  married.  After  the  flight  of  Mr. 
Gales  his  paper  reappeared  as  the  Iris , with 
Montgomery  as  editor.  He  was,  however,  very 
soon  sent  to  accompany  Yorke  in  prison,  the 
cause  of  it  being  the  writing  of  a ballad  for  a 
street-hawker,  which  contained  the  following 
pretty  strong  verse : 

“Europe’s  fate  on  the  contest’s  decision  depends; 

Most  important  its  issue  will  be ; 

For  should  France  be  subdued  Europe’s  liberty 
ends. 

If  she  triumphs  the  world  will  be  free.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  his  prose  writings 
the  poet  wrote  peacefully  as  a Quaker,  and  was 
a strenuous  opponent  of  war;  but  whenever 
he  was  visited  by  his  political  Muse  he  became 
fiery.  His  bit  of  doggerel  gave  him  an  impris- 
onment of  three  months  and  a £20  fine.  He 
rather  enjoyed  his  imprisonment,  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason  that  Thoreau  did,  finding  it  a 
new  point  of  view  from  which  to  look  upon  the 
world.  His  window  commanded  a beautiful 
prospect.  Hardly  had  he  got  out  of  jail  when 
he  was  imprisoned  again.  A newly-raised  reg- 
iment in  Sheffield,  not  having  received  their 
bounty- money,  refused  to  obey  some  order, 
and  a number  of  the  people  having  assembled 
to  sec  what  was  going  on,  the  Colonel  of  the 
company  plunged  with  his  horse  into  the  crowd, 
trampling  down  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  killing  some  with  his  sword.  The  Colonel 
considered  himself  libeled  by  the  account  of 
this  dastardly  proceeding  which  appeared  in 
the  Iris , and  the  poet  was  sent  to  York  Castle 
and  fined  £80.  His  ability  had  by  this  time 
found  a wide  recognition,  and  he  was  much 
sympathized  with.  Coleridge  came  to  Shef- 
field in  those  days  and  preached  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church.  He  was  interested  to  get  sub- 
scribers for  the  Watchman , but  he  would  not 
try  to  do  so  in  Sheffield,  lest,  as  he  wrote,  “ I 
should  injure  the  sale  of  the  Iris,  the  editor  of 
which  (a  very  amiable  and  ingenious  young  man 
of  the  name  of  James  Montgomery)  is  now  in 
prison  for  a libel  on  a bloody-minded  magistrate 
there.”  There  were  eight  Quakers,  who  had 
refused  to  pay  tithes,  imprisoned  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  gained  much  from  their  society. 
He  wrote  considerably  there,  among  other 
things  his  “ Pleasures  of  Imprisonment,”  with 
its  brave  key-note — 
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u Blest  with  freedom  unconflned. 

Dungeons  can  not  hold  the  soul: 

Who  can  chain  the  immortal  mind? 

None  but  He  who  spans  the  pole  !" 

His  subsequently  published  4 6 Prison  Amuse- 
ments, by  Paul  Positive,”  shows,  however,  that 
he  had  dark  days  within  those  gloomy  walls, 
for  “rose-water”  and  “model  prisons”  were 
not  yet  known.  But  his  humor  seems  to  have 
fairly  blossomed  in  the  dark ; as,  for  example, 
in  the  “ Soliloquy  of  a Water-Wagtail  on  the 
Walls  of  York  Castle:” 

“Hear  your  sovereign's  proclamation, 

All  good  subjects  young  and  old; 

I'm  the  Lord  of  the  Creation— 

I— a water-wagtail  bold  ! 

All  around,  and  all  you  see. 

All  the  World  was  made  for  Me  1" 

Years  afterward  he  wrote : “ When  distract- 
ed with  the  cares  of  business,  and  wounded  with 
tfee  disappointments  of  life,  I look  back  with 
tender  recollection  on  my  prison  hours;”  in 
reading  which  onei  can  not  help  remembering 
Carlyle’s  quaint  announcement  after  visiting  a 
much  finer  prison,  that  if  they  would  only  keep 
him  in  it  the  world  would  get  a better  book  out 
of  him  than  it  had  any  chance  of  getting  other- 
wise ! The  Iris  was  one  of  the  finest  papers  in 
Great  Britain,  and  especially  there  appeared  in 
it  from  the  poet’s  pen  some  of  the  finest  esti- 
mates concerning  Napoleon,  who  was  then  abol- 
ishing the  Alps  and  riding  rough-shod  over  Eu- 
rope. He  hated  war,  and  Napoleon  was  to  him 
war  incarnate.  He  wrote  some  spirited  stanzas 
about  that  time  which  show  that  at  one  time 
he  was  something  of  a transcendentalist : 

“ For  ages  and  ages,  with  barbarous  foes, 

The  Saxon,  Norwegian,  and  Gaul, 

We  wrestled,  were  foiled,  were  cast  down,  but  we 

rose 

With  new  vigor,  new  life  from  each  fall; 

By  all  we  were  conquered : we  conquered  them  all ! 

The  cruel,  the  cannibal  mind, 

We  softened,  subdued,  and  refined; 

Bears,  wolves,  and  sea-monsters,  they  rushed  from 
their  den. 

We  taught  them,  we  tamed  them,  we  turned  them 
to  men." 

Nevertheless  he  could  not  suppress  the  English- 
man in  him  at  the  victories  of  Nelson.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  in  a small  provincial  news- 
paper in  England  at  that  time  there  should 
have  been  a man  writing  such  things  as  the 
following  on  the  death  of  Pitt:  “It  is  by  ex- 
tinguishing in  an  instant  the  luminaries  of  the 
world,  the  men  whose  minds  have  ruled  the 
counsels  of  kings,  whose  hands  have  held  the 
reins  of  government,  whose  breath  has  been 
the  moving  spirit  of  nations — it  is  by  extin- 
guishing these  in  an  instant  that  Death  makes 
his  power  universally  known ; it  is  by  piercing 
a heart  like  Mr.  Pitt’s,  whose  pulsation  was  felt 
over  sea  and  land  through  millions  of  bosoms, 
that  he  discovers  to  each  of  us  the  arrow  which 
was  launched  from  his  bow  at  the  moment  of 
our  birth,  and  which  pursues  ns  with  steady, 
unerring,  unceasing  decision  through  every 
turning  of  life,  increasing  in  speed  as  we  fail  in 
strength,  till  it  reaches  the  mark,  and  we  are, 


in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  if  we  had  never 
been.”* 

When  Montgomery’s  “Wanderer  in  Switz- 
erland” was  published  it  went  swiftly  through 
three  editions.  Then  the  great  Vaticide — the 
Edinburgh  Review — in  which  Jeffrey’s  talons 
were  sheathed — pounced  upon  it.  He  con- 
ceived the  author  to  be  “ some  slender  youth 
of  seventeen,  intoxicated  with  weak  tea.”  The 
fact  that  the  same  authority  had  sneered  at 
Byron,  and  said  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  “This 
will  never  do !”  did  not  prevent  a good  deal  of 
suffering  from  this  review  to  Montgomery,  who 
was  much  more  ambitious  than  one  would  im- 
agine from  his  poems.  But  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Southey  all  sent  friendly  messages 
of  admiration  to  their  brother  in  Sheffield.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  best  of  Southey’s  letters  were 
written  to  him,  one  of  which  has  a passage  in 
which  the  reader  will  be  interested : “ I have 
passed  through  many  changes  of  belief.... Gib- 
bon shook  my  faith  in  Christianity  when  I was 
a school-boy  of  seventeen.  When  I went  to 
college  it  was  in  the  height  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  I drank  freely  of  that  cup.. ..Cole- 
ridge came  from  Cambridge  to  visit  a friend 
at  Oxford  on  his  way  to  a journey  in  Wales, 
That  friend  was  my  bosom  companion.  Cole- 
ridge was  brought  to  my  rooms,  and  that  meet- 
ing fixed  the  future  fortunes  of  us  both.  Cole- 
ridge had  at  that  time  thought  little  of  politics; 
in  morals  he  was  as  loose  as  men  at  a university 
usually  are ; but  he  was  a Unitarian.  My  mor- 
als were  of  the  sternest  stoicism : that  same  feel- 
ing which  made  me  a poet  kept  me  pure — before 
I had  used  Werther  and  Rousseau  for  Epicte- 
tus. Our  meeting  was  mutually  agreeable.  I 
reformed  his  life,  and  he  disposed  me  toward 
Christianity,  by  showing  me  that  none  of  the 
arguments  which  had  led  me  to  renounce  it 
were  applicable  against  the  Socinian  scheme. 
He  remained  three  or  four  weeks  in  Oxford, 
and  we  planned  an  Utopia  of  our  own,  to  be 
founded  in  the  wilds  of  America  upon  the  basis 
of  common  property — each  laboring  for  all — a 
Pantisocracy — a Republic  of  Reason  and  Vir- 
tue. For  this  dream  I gave  up  every  other 
prospect.  How  painfully  and  slowly  I was 
awakened  from  it  this  is  not  the  time  to  say.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  of  Montgomery : 

11  Sheffield,  with  all  its  works  of  smoke  and  fire, 
Has  nought  produced  superior  to  thy  ljre.’t 

But  notwithstanding  this  welcome  from  other 
poets  our  author  never  mingled  socially  with 
them.  A certain  personal  awkwardness  and 
shyness  inherited  from  his  ascetic  training  ad- 
hered to  him  through  life,  and  deterred  him 
from  mingling  freely  in  general  society.  The 
letter  from  Southey  just  quoted  was  written  at 

* u It  seems,"  says  Thomas  Moore  in  his  Diary,  “he 
writes  all  those  imaginative  (and  some  of  them  beau- 
tiful) things  of  his  in  one  of  the  closest  and  dirtiest 
alleys  in  all  dirty  Sheffield." 

t A compliment  which  led  Montgomery's  prosaic 
brother  Ignatius  to  write:  “As  if  the  poet's  lyre  had 
been  iron,  and  fabricated  by  one  of  the  Sheffield  art- 
isans 
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one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  Montgomery’s 
mental  experience ; and  indeed  it  is  not  a lit- 
tle remarkable  that  one  whose  poetry  expresses 
such  peaceful  faith  should  have  been  all  his  life 
tortured  by  despondency  and  doubt.  Intellect- 
ually he  became  a Unitarian,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  find  a satisfaction  in  it  for  his  fervid 
spirit,  and  his  friendships  were  chiefly  with  the 
leading  Methodists — Adam  Clarke,  Jabez  Bunt- 
ing, and  Alfred  Cookman — whose  views  and 
confidence,  however,  he  could  not  accept.  The 
perpetual  conflict  between  his  head  and  heart 
filled  his  inner  life  with  equinoctial  storms,  as 
many  touching  lines  like  the  following  show : 

“There  is  a winter  in  my  soul, 

The  winter  of  despair; 

Oh  when  shall  spring  its  rage  control, 

When  shall  the  snow-drop  blossom  there? 
Cold  gleams  of  comfort  sometimes  dart 
A dawn  of  glory  on  my  heart, 

But  quickly  pass  away; 

These  Northern  Lights  the  gloom  adorn, 

And  give  the  promise  of  a morn 
That  never  turns  to  day.” 


Dr.  Johnson  (“Life  of  Lyttelton”)  speaks  of 
“that  indistinct  and  headstrong  ardor  for  lib- 
erty which  a man  of  genius  always  catches  when 
he  enters  the  world,  and  always  suffers  to  cool 
as  he  passes  forward.”  He  might  well  have 
said  this  of  the  English  man  of  genius.  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  all 
began  as  radicals.  Montgomery  did  not  escape 
the  overmastering  tendency  of  English  conserv- 
atism ; and  from  the  time  of  his  second  impris- 
onment, though  not,  I think,  on  account  of  it, 
his  radicalism  began  to  cool.  He  began  to  write 
hymns  about  benighted  Greenland  instead  of  op- 
pressed England  ; and  when  the  terrible  wrong 
of  the  Prince  Regent  at  Peterloo  occurred  the 
Iris  was  so  colorless  in  its  comments  that  he 
lost  his  popularity  altogether,  and  a new  paper 
was  started  in  Sheffield  to  defend  the  popular 
cause.  Thus  the  standard  of  the  great  battle 
passed  out  of  his  hand  ; and  here  we  may  best 
leave  him — not,  however,  to  forget  that,  so  far 
as  his  ill-balanced  temperament  served  him,  he 
worked  well  while  his  day  lasted. 


THE  SHIPS. 


The  leagues  of  ocean  glide  away, 

The  sunlight  sparkles  on  the  bay, 

The  city  shines  ’neath  moveless  skies, 

Far  off  a snowy  cloud-land  lies, 

Its  silent  hills  and  vapors  curled 
Betwixt  th’  upper  and  under  world. 

As  through  the  Narrows,  pgst  the  fort, 

I see  the  ships  sail  into  port 

From  cinnamon  shores  of  swart  Cevlon, 
From  vales  of  the  yellow  Amazon, 

The  laden  piers  of  the  triple  isles, 

The  bay  where  Naples  sits  and  smiles, 

The  icy  fields  where  whalers  reap. 

The  calms  where  idle  simooms  sleep, 

Within  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 

I see  the  ships  sail  into  port 

What  need  have  I to  dare  the  seas? 

My  fancy  comes  and  goes  with  these; 

She  drinks  their  wine  and  eats  their  bread — 
On  all  the  fruits  of  earth  is  fed ; 

So  soft  she  rides,  so  still  she  slips, 

Like  breeze  or  tide  beside  the  ships. 

As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 

The  glimmering  sails  come  into  port. 

My  book  lies  idle  on  my  knee, 

Dulled  by  the  romance  of  the  sea; 

I mark  the  fair  girl-traveler  stand 
With  ardent  eyes  that  search  the  land, 

The  Captain  musing  on  his  wife, 

The  sailor-boy  on  his  stormy  life, 

As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 

I see  the  ships  sail  into  port. 


My  thought  sails  on  along  with  each, 

With  odors  from  some  foreign  beach; 

I read  the  log-book,  where,  together, 

Are  notes  of  foul  and  pleasant  weather; 

I read  the  manifest,  enrolled 
With  cargoes  stifling  in  the  hold, 

As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 

I see  the  ships  sail  into  port. 

Though  humble  freight  the  bark  may  bring, 
The  kisses  of  far  waters  cling; 

And  those  dull  cocoas,  heaping  high, 
Remind  of  Orient  palm  and  sky ; 

These  cashmeres  of  the  caravan ; 

These  scented  teas  of  qnaint  Japan; 

As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 

I see  the  ships  sail  into  port 

How  smoothly  bright  this  sunny  day! 

The  Gulf  Stream  cleaves  its  glittering  way 
Through  watery  walls  from  torrid  zones 
To  lave  the  ice-king’s  great  white  thrones. 
What  sails  are  these  that,  worn  and  white, 
Beat  slowly  out  of  Arctic  night, 

As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 

I see  the  ships  sail  into  port? 

Thus,  wandering  under  every  sky, 

The  earth  and  all  therein  floats  by; 

Ne’er  stirring  from  this  elm-tree’s  shade, 
Full  many  a voyage  have  I made; 

To  slip  at  last,  at  close  of  day, 

In  safety  up  our  purple  bay, 

As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fbrt, 

I see  the  ships  sail  into  port. 
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“ divine  right  of  kings”  could  not  stand  as  the 
creed  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors.  First 
against  the  kings  stood  the  barons ; and  next, 
the  commons.  The  antagonism  found  its  climac- 
teric in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  which  served 
as  a warning,  as  efficient  as  it  was  terrible,  for 
generations  to  come.  The  respect  paid  to 
queens  by  British  subjects  could  not  even  6ave 
them  from  a violent  death  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  When  Anne  Boleyn  was  married  to 
Henry  VIII.  the  London  conduits  ran  with 
claret ; but  there  was  no  voice  potent  to  save 
in  her  extreme  hour.  The  reader  may  con- 
jecture what  was  the  estimate  put  upon  nobili- 
ty by  the  people  of  England  when  he  reads  the 
record  of  the  horrible  execution  of  the  venera- 
ble Countess  of  Salisbury.  This  lady  resisted 
the  executioner,  who  chased  her  round  and 
round  the  scaffold  with  his  axe,  aiming  at  her 
hoary  head,  and  mutilating  her  in  a manner  too 
terrible  for  recital  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  purpose.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  royalty  has  always  been 
strong  in  the  British  realm.  After  a short  in- 
terval the  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  followed 
by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  And  when 
James  II.  became  an  exile  his  place  was  not 
filled  by  another  Protector,  but  by  William  of 
Orange.  This  sentiment  in  favor  of  royalty 
can  not  easily  be  removed.  Perhaps  it  is  due, 
in  great  part,  to  a partiality  for  the  dramatic 
accidents  of  the  royal  institution  rather  than 
to  devotion  toward  royalty  itself.  The  powers 
which  to-day  inhere  in  the  pritish  crown  are 
almost  nominal,  but  the  reverence  for  the  crown 
remains.  The  drama  survives  its  real  signifi- 
cance. And  in  the  case  of  a queen  like  Vic- 
toria it  is  easy  to  explain  this  loyal  devotion  of 
the  British  people.  She  holds  a place  in  En- 
glish politics  which  may  be  likened  to  that 
which  the  Madonna  holds  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith.  This  sentiment,  though  easily  over- 
powered in  the  case  of  royal  usurpation,  always 
revives  when  the  antagonism  is  over.  In  the 
present  reign  it  is  stronger  than  it  has  been  for 
centuries,  because  no  political  conflict  has  oc- 
curred to  disturb  it ; the  struggles  which  now 
agitate  the  realm  are  not  between  the  Queen 
and  her  subjects,  but  between  the  aspiring 
masses  of  the  people  and  a titled  aristocracy. 
The  sentiment  of  British  loyalty  to-day  repre- 
sents at  once  the  pride  of  the  nation  in  an  in- 
stitution dating  from  the  beginning  of  her  his- 
tory and  the  chivalrous  homage  paid  to  woman 
m medieval  times.  It  depends  upon  the  gla- 
mour with  which  a venerable  past  gilds  the 
present  time;  and  the  influence  of  which  over 
the  mind  is  only  dispelled  by  the  most  violent 
dislocation.  The  English  civil  war  eclipsed  it 
for  a brief  period  ; but  only  by  expatriation  or 
voluntary  exile — as  in  the  case  of  the  Puritan 
profugi — is  it  wholly  obliterated. 

To  British  readers  the  mere  fact  that  the 
volume  before  us  is  the  Queen’s  journal  would 
be  a sufficient  basis  for  its  popularity.  But 
this  would  go  a very  little  way  with  us  Ameri- 


cans. Fortunately,  however,  the  work  can  be 
made  to  rest  on  its  own  merits,  both  as  regards 
its  subject-matter  and  its  style.  This  would 
I not  have  been  the  case  (at  least  not  for  us)  if 
the  Queen’s  journal  were  occupied  only  with 
processions,  displays,  and  illuminations  in  her 
honor — if  it  only  reflected  a royal  cortege  and 
the  vanities  of  court  life.  It  is  not  the  Queen 
who  writes,  we  feel,  in  perusing  the  pages  of 
this  journal,  but  the  woman,  the  wife,  the  mo- 
ther, who  has,  as  it  were,  fled  to  the  Highlands 
to  escape  royalty,  and  to  live  as  the  happy,  un- 
crowned women  live.  Thus  our  sympathies  are 
profoundly  affected.  We  feel  as  if  we  could 
help  her  tear  away  the  odious  crown  and  bid 
her  live  happy  ever  after ; and  we  are  sad  in- 
deed when  she  has  to  leave  her  “dear  High- 
lands” and  give  up  her  “life  of  qniet  and  lib- 
erty. ” ‘ * Every  thing,  ” says  she,  “ was  so  pleas- 
ant, and  all  the  Highlanders  and  people  who 
went  with  us  I had  got  to  like  so  much.  Oh, 
the  dear  hills,  it  made  me  very  sad  to  leave 
them  behind  1” 

The  Queen  — or  this  woman  Victoria,  to 
whom  the  journal  introduces  us  — is  “dis- 
tressed,” “annoyed,”  and  “provoked”  when 
the  winds  (deaf  even  to  royal  mandates)  push 
forward  her  ship  too  lazily.  And  when  the 
waves  are  rough  she  becomes  sea-sick  like  all 
the  rest  of  us.  She  is  “ dreadfully  tired  and 
giddy”  after  a long  ride,  and  makes  fnll  con- 
fession of  these  facts  in  her  journal.  She  is  ac- 
companied by  her  pet  dogs  on  her  voyage,  and 
knows  exactly  in  what  vessel  of  her  fleet  they 
are  lodged.  In  her  tour  around  Scotland  she 
has  her  two  eldest  children  with  her — “Bertie” 
and  “ Vicky,”  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Royal  were  known  in  their  infancy — 
but  she  thinks  regretfully  of  the  three  younger 
ones  left  behind.  This  is  in  August,  1847. 
She  has,  therefore,  been  married  seven  years, 
and  every  one  of  these  years  except  two  has 
brought  her  a child;  and  each  one  of  these 
little  ones  is  loved  by  her  most  tenderly ; in 
her  travels  we  find  her  giving  lessons  to  little 
“ Vicky,”  and  hearing  her  and  “ Bertie”  recite 
German  poetry  taught  them  by  their  parents. 
It  is  a pleasant  picture  which  the  Queen  gives 
us  of  the  landing  at  Dundee,  September,  1844. 
“A  staircase,  covered  with  red  cloth,  was  ar- 
ranged for  us  to  land  upon,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  people...... Albert”  (the  Prince  Con- 
sort) “walked  up  the  steps  with  me,  I hold- 
ing his  arm  and  Vicky  his  hand,  amidst  the  loud 
cheers  of  the  people  all  the  way  to  the  carriage, 
our  dear  Vicky  behaving  like  a grown-up  per- 
son— not  put  out,  nor  frightened,  nor  nervous.” 
“Vicky”  was  then  not  quite  four  years  old. 
About  eight  years  later  we  find  an  interesting 
entry  in  the  journal,  from  which  we  learn  that 
even  the  Princess  Royal  can  not  with  impunity 
sit  down  upon  wasps’  nests. 

Nor  are  we  less  touched  by  Victoria’s  love 
for  her  husband,  as  shown  on  every  page.  It 
is  “ Albert  and  I”  from  first  to  last.  They  arc 
both  young  when  this  journal  commences — only 
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twenty-three  (both  were  bom  in  the  same  year, 
1810),  and  had  only  been  married  two  years. 
Victoria  was  crowned  when  but  a girl  of  nine- 
teen years;  and  upon  her  first  introduction  to 
us  iti  this  volume,  she  is  still  fresh  to  the* 
splendors  which  had  so  suddenly  burst  upon 
her  life  of  comparative  retirement.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  we  find  her  full  of  childish 
wonder  at  every  thing  about  her.  And  espe- 
cially does  the  freshness  and  tenderness  of 
youth  enter  into  and  beautify  her  love  for  Al- 
bert. She  looks  up  to  him  us  her  superior, 
thinking  always  that  in  marrying  her  he  had 
made  some  great  sacrifice.  All  that  he  does 
is  beautiful  to  her.  They  read  to  each  other 
their  answers  to  letters  received  by  them,  and 
the  Queen  whispers  in  our  ear  how  beautifully 
Albert  read  fiU  answers  ! Evidently,  as  they 
rode  among  the  hills,  she  hung  upon  his  words 
as  he  described  the  views,  or  the  people,  com- 
paring the  scenes  with  others  familiar  to  his 
boyhood.  She  tells  us  all  these  words  of  her 
husband,  or  rather  she  repeats  them  to  herself 
(for  the  journal  was  not  designed  for  publica- 
tion) as  if  they  were  on  no  account  to  he  for- 
gotten. We  can  imagine  how  Edinburgh  be- 
came in  her  thoughts  a town  of  antique  and 
shadowy  grandeur,  unequaled  by  any  thing  ebe 

' Go  gle 


in  the  world,  when  44  Albert,  who  has  seen  so 
much,  says  it  is  unlike  any  tiling  he  ever  saw/’ 
How  delighted  she  is  when  the  Prince  returns 
to  her  from  his  sports,  tenderly  noticing  that  he 
is 44  dreadfully  sun-burnt  and  a good  deal  tired  !”* 
His  presence  is  essential  to  her  ease'and  hap* 
piness.  She  is  low-spirited  when  he  is  called 
from  her  side.  Anxiously  she  follows  him 
when  absent,  and  ia  more  deeply  touched  by 
tributes  paid  to  him  than  by  attentions  given  to 
her.  A reception  to  herself  is  a dull  and  awk- 
ward affair  when  he  is  not  also  present  Thus 
at  Dartmoor  Forest  in  1 84G : 44  There  wort* 
crowds/’  she  says,  44  where  we  landed,  and  I 
feel  so  shy  and  put  out  without  Albert.”  Two 
months  before  the  lamented  Princes  death  Al- 
bert and  Victoria  made  their  last  Highland 
expedition  together,  going  from  Balmoral  to 


* And  Indeed  the  Prince’s  sport*  must  have  beeu 
very  exhausting*  if  we  may  judge  from  the  foltowixor 
description  in  his  letter  to  Prince  Leiuin£CD  (quoted 
in  the  Journal,  p.  X6):  Without  doubt  deer-»Udkl*ar 
is  one  of  the  most  MiguUig,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  pursuits.  There  i&  not  a tree  or  * 
bush  behind  which  you  can  hide  yourself.  . .One  h** 
therefore  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  In  order  to 
circumvent  them  ; and  to  keep  under  the  hill  out  ot 
their  wind,  crawling  on  baud*  and  kuees,  and  drem-d 
entirely  in  gray." 
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room ; next  to  it  is  the  din- 
ing-roora.  Up  stairs  (as- 
cending by  a good  broad 
staircase)  immediately  to 
the  right,  and  above  the 
dining-room,  is  our  sitting- 
room  (formerly  the  drawing- 
room), a fine  large  room ; 
next  to  which  is  our  bed- 
room, opening  into  a little 
dressing-room  which  is  Al- 
bert’s. Opposite,  down  a 
welsq  woman.  few  gtepg?  ^ the  children’s 

and  Miss  Hildyard’s  three  rooms.  The  ladies 
live  below,  and  the  gentlemen  up  stairs. 

“We  lunched  almost  immediately,  and  at 
half  past  four  we  walked  out,  and  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  wooded  hill  opposite  our  win- 
dows, where  there  is  a cairn,  and  up  which 
there  is  a pretty  winding  path.  The  view  from 
here,  looking  down  upon  the  house,  is  charm- 
ing. To  the  left  you  look  toward  the  beautiful 
hills  surrounding  Loch-na-Gar,  and  to  the  right 


THE  DUTCHMAN'S  CAP. 

toward  BaUater,  to  the  glen  (or  valley)  along 
which  the  Dee  winds,  with  beautiful  wooded 
hills,  which  reminded  us  very  much  of  the 
Thiiringerwald.  It  was  so  calm,  and  so  soli- 
tary, it  did  one  good  as  one  gazed  around ; and 
the  pure  mountain  air  was  most  refreshing. 
All  seemed  to  breathe  freedom  and  peace,  and  to 
make  one  forget  the  world  and  its  sad  turmoils. 

“The  scenery  is  wild,  and  yet  not  desolate; 
^and  every  thing  looks  much  more  prosperous  and 
• cultivated  than  at  Laggan.  Then  the  soil  is 
delightfully  dry.  We  walked  beside  the  Dee, 
a beautiful,  rapid  stream,  which  is  close  behind 
the  house.  The  view  of  the  hills  toward  Ih- 
vereauld  is  exceedingly  fine.” 

This  was  the  Balmoral  of  1848.  But  on 
August  30,  1856,  we  find  a new  castle  in  the 
place  of  the  old  one.  “We  found,”  says  the 
Queen  in  her  journal  of  that  date,  “ the  poor 
old  house  gone!”  The  next  day  she  alludes 
to  the  change.  “ The  new  offices  and  the  yard 
are  excellent ; and  the  little  garden  on  the  west 
side,  with  the  eagle  fountain  which  the  King 
of  Prussia  gave  me,  and  which  used  to  be  in 
the  green-house  at  Windsor,  is  extremely  pret- 
ty, as  are  also  the  flower-beds  under  the  walls 
of  the  side  which  faces  the  Dee.  There  are 
sculptured  arms  on  the  different  shields,  gilt, 
which  has  a very  good  effect ; and  a bas-relief 
under  our  windows,  not  gilt,  representing  St. 
Hubert,  with  St.  Andrew  on  one  side  and  St. 
George  on  the  other  side:  all  done  by  Mr. 
Thomas.”  But  even  here  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  place  so  splendidly  altered  was  its  con- 
nection with  Albert.  “ Every  year,”  writes  the 
Queen,  October  13,  1856,  “my  heart  becomes 
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1 more  fixed  in  this  dear  paradise,  and  so  much 
more  so  now  that  all  has  become  my  dearest 
Albert ’s  own  creation,  own  work,  own  building, 
own  laying-out,  as  at  Osborne ; and  his  great 
taste  and  the  impress  of  his  dear  hand  have 
been  stamped  every  where.” 

The  Queen  became  attached  not  only  to  the 
Highlands  but  to  the  Highlanders,  who,  she 
says,  are  all  “so  amusing,  and  really  pleasant 
and  instructive  to  talk  to — women  as  well  as 
men — and  the  latter  so  gentleman-like.” 

Sometimes  Balmoral  was  visited  by  the  “ phi- 
losophers.” At  least  the  Queen’s  journal  al- 
ludes to  one  such  instance  (September  22, 
1859),  when  Professor  Owen,  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, Sir  John  Bowring,  Mr.  J.  Roscoc,  Sir  John 
Ross,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  and  Professor  Phil- 
lipps  were  among  the  invited  guests,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Queen  attached  no  slight  import- 
ance to  this  affair.  She  watched  the  clouds 
most  anxiously.  “The  morning,”  she  says, 

, “ dawned  brightly.  Suddenly  a very  high  wind 
arose,  which  alarmed  us ; but  yet  it  looked 
bright,  and  we  hoped  the  wind  would  keep  off 
the  rain ; but  after  breakfast,  while  watching 
the  preparations,  showers  began,  and  from  half 
past  eleven  a fearful  down-pour,  with  that  white 
curtain-like  appearance  which  is  so  alarming; 
and  this  lasted  till  half  past  twelve.  I was  in 
despair ; but  at  length  it  began  to  dear,  just  as 
the  neighbors  with  their  families,  and  some  of 
the  farmers  opposite  . . . arrived,  and  then 
came  the  huge  omnibuses  and  carriages  laden 
jwith  ‘philosophers.’”  But  after  all  the  day 
passed  oft'  very  pleasantly.  “ There  were 
gleams  of  sunshine,  which,  with  the  Highland- 
ers in  their  brilliant  and  picturesque  dresses, 
the  wild  notes  of  the  pipes,  the  band,  and  the 
beautiful  back-ground  of  mountains,  rendered 
the  scene  wild  and  striking  in  the  extreme.” 
It  seems  that  the  philosophers  at  Balmoral 
laid  aside  their  abstractions  and  hobbies  quite 
as  readily  as  the  Queen  did  her  royalty.  In- 
stead of  discussing  the  “theory  of  the  earth,” 
the  mysteries  of  galvanism  and  electricity,  or 
the  problems  of  geology  and  astronomy,  they 
became  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Scottish  games 
— “throwing  the  hammer,”  “tossing  the  ca- 
ber,” and  “putting  the  stone” — and  afterward 
of  dancing  reels  and  “Gbillie  Callum.”  Dur- 
ing this  fete  news  was  received  through  some 
of  the  members  of  the  finding  of  certain  tokens 
of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  lost  expedition.  Speak- 
ing of  these  courtesies  offered  at  Balmoral  to 
these  philosophers,  we  are  also  reminded  of  the 
many  allusions  which  occur  in  this  journal  to 
literature  and  authors.  Victoria  appears  to 
have  a genuine  appreciation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
to  whose  poetty  she  often  alludes.  As  she  rides 
upon  the  lake  with  her  two  pipers  she  recalls  a 
passage  from  the  “Lady  of  the  Lake:” 

“See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow, 

And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters  down,  and  sweep 
The  farrowed  bosom  of  the  deep, 

As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain, 

They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain.** 
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was  performed  by  Rev.  Norman  M4Leod,*  of 
Glasgow,  son  of  Dr.  M‘Leod,  and  any  thing 
finer  I never  heard.  The  sermon,  entirely  ex- 
tempore, was  quite  admirable — so  simple,  and 
yet  so  eloquent,  and  so  beautifully  argued  and 
put!  The  text  was  from  the  account  of  the 
coming  of  Nicodemus  to  Christ  by  night ; St. 
John,  chapter  3.  Mr.  M4Leod  showed  in  the 
sermon  how  we  all  tried  to  please  self,  and  live 
for  that ; and  in  so  doing  found  no  rest.  Christ 
has  come  not  only  to  die  for  us,  but  to  show  us 
how  we  were  to  live.  The  second  prayer  was 
very  touching — his  allusions  to  us  were  so 
simple,  saying,  after  his  mention  of  us,  4 Bless 
their  children.’  It  gave  me  a lump  in  my 
throat,  as  also  when  he  prayed  for  4 the  dying, 
the  wounded,  the  widow,  and  the  orphans.’ 
Every  one  came  back  delighted ; and  how  sat- 
isfactory it  is  to  come  back  from  church  with 
such  feelings !” 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  OUTER  WORLD. 

But  sometimes  the  secluded  quiet  of  this 
Highland  life  was  invaded  from  without.  Two 
instances  of  this  are  so  memorable  as  to  be 
worthy  of  notice  here.  One  was  an  occasion 
of  profound  sorrow,  the  other  of  unrestrained 
gladness. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1852,  there  came 
to  the  Queen  a telegraphic  dispatch  announc- 
ing the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
the  14th.  The  report  was  scarcely  credited  by 
the  Queen,  but  in  the  afternoon  its  confirma- 
tion came  in  a letter  from  Lord  Derby.  At 
the  time  of  receiving  this  letter  the  Queen  was 
at  Dhu  Loch.  44  We  got  off  our  ponies,”  she 
says,  “and  I had  just  sat  down  to  sketch, 
when  Mackenzie  returned  . . . bringing  letters ; 
among  them  there  was  one  from  Lord  Derby, 
which  I tore  open,  and  alas ! it  contained  the 
confirmation  of  the  fatal  news : that  England’s, 
or  rather  Britain’s  pride — her  glory,  her  hero, 
the  greatest  man  she  ever  had  produced — was 
no  more ! Sad  day ! Great  and  irreparable 
national  loss ! 

44  Lord  Derby  inclosed  a few  lines  from  Lord 
Charles  Wellesley,  saying  that  his  dear  great 
father  had  died  on  Tuesday  at  three  o’clock, 
after  a few  hours’  illness  and  no  suffering. 
God’s  will  be  done ! The  day  must  have  come : 
the  Duke  was  eighty-three.  It  is  well  for  him 
that  he  has  been  taken  when  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  great  mind  and  without  a long  ill- 
ness— but  what  a loss  l One  can  not  think  of 
this  country  without 4 the  Duke’— our  immortal 
hero! 

44  In  him  centred  almost  every  earthly  honor 
a subject  could  possess.  His  position  was  the 
highest  a subject  ever  had — above  party  — 
looked  up  to  by  all — revered  by  the  whole  na- 
tion— the  friend  of  the  sovereign ; and  how  sim- 
ply he  carried  these  -honors ! With  what  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  what  straightforwardness, 
what  courage,  were  all  the  motives  of  his  ac- 


*  Now  editor  of  Good  Words. 


tions  guided ! The  Crown  never  possessed,  and 
I fear  never  icill,  so  devoted,  loyal,  and  faithful 
a subject,  so  stanch  a supporter ! To  us  (who 
alas!  have  lost,  now,  so  many  of  our  valued 
and  experienced  friends)  his  loss  is  irreparable, 
for  his  readiness  to  aid  and  advise,  if  it  could 
be  of  use  to  us,  and  to  overcome  any  and  ev- 
ery difficulty,  was  unequaled.  To  Albert  he 
showed  the  greatest  kindness  and  the  utmost 
confidence.  His  experience  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  past  were  so  great  too ; he  was  a link 
which  connected  us  with  bygone  times,  with  the 
last  century.  Not  an  eye  will  be  dry  in  the 
whole  country. 

44  We  hastened  down  on  foot  to  the  head  of 
Loch  Muich,  and  then  rode  home  in  a heavy 
shower  to  Alt-na-Gintbasack.  Our  whole  en- 
joyment was  spoiled ; a gloom  overhung  all  of 
us.” 

This  was  one  echo  from  the  outer  world 
which  penetrated  that  Highland  home  and  over- 
whelmed it  with  grief.  The  other  which  we 
have  to  notice  was  of  a far  different  character. 
It  was  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sevastopol.  This 
came  September  10,  1855.  Let  us  give  it  in 
the  Queen’s  own  words : 

“All  were  in  constant  expectation  of  more 
telegraphic  dispatches.  At  half  past  ten  o’clock 
(p.  m.)  two  arrived — one  for  me  and  one  for 
Lord  Granville.  I began  reading  mine,  which 
was  from  Lord  Clarendon,  with  details  from 
.Marshal  Pdlissier  of  the  farther  destruction  of 
the  Russian  ships;  and  Lord  Granville  said, 
4 1 have  still  better  news;’  on  which  he  read, 
‘From  General  Simpson — Sevastopol  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  A dies.*  God  be  praised  for  it! 
Our  delight  was  great;  but  we  could  hardly 
believe  the  good  news,  and  from  having  so  long 
expected  it  one  could  not  realize  the  actual 
fact. 

“Albert  said  they  should  go  at  once  and 
light  the  bonfire  which  had  been  prepared  when 
the  false  report  of  the  fall  of  the  town  arrived 
last  year,  and  had  remained  ever  since,  wait- 
ing to  be  lit.  On  the  5th  of  November,  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  the  wind  upset 
it,  strange  to  say ; and  now  again,  most  strange- 
ly, it  only  seemed  to  wait  for  our  return  to  be 
lit. 

44  The  new  house  seems  to  be  lucky  indeed ; 
for  from  the  first  morneut  of  our  arrival  we 
have  had  good  news.  In  a few  minutes  Al- 
bert and  all  the  gentlemen,  in  every  species  of 
attire,  sallied  forth,  followed  by  all  the  serv- 
ants, and  gradually  by  all  the  population  of 
the  village — keepers,  gillies,  workmen — up  to 
the  top  of  the  cairn.  We  waited,  and  saw 
them  light  it,  accompanied  by  general  cheer- 
ing. The  bonfire  blazed  forth  brilliantly,  and 
we  could  see  the  numerous  figures  surrounding 
it — some  dancing,  all  shouting;  Ross  playing 
his  pipes,  and  Grant  and  Macdonald  firing 
off  guns  continually;  while  poor  old  Francois 
d’Albertan9on  lighted  a number  of  squibs  be- 
! low,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  not  go  off. 

] About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  Albert 
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came  down,  and  said  the  scene  had  been  wild 
and  exciting  beyond  every  thing.  The  people 
had  been  drinking  health  in  whisky,  and  were 
in  great  ecstasy.  The  whole  honse  seemed  in 
a wonderful  state  of  excitement.  The  boys 
were,  writh  difficulty,  awakened  ; and  when  at 
last  this  was  the  case,  they  begged  leave  to  go 
up  to  the  top  of  the  cairn. 

“We  remained  till  a quarter  to  twelve  ; and, 
just  as  I was  undressing,  all  the  people  came 
down  under  the  windows,  the  pipes  playing, 
the  people  singing,  firing  off  guns,  and  cheer- 
ing— first  for  me,  then  for  Albert,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  the  downfall  of  Sevastopol/* 

BETROTHAL  OF  THE  PRINCESS  ROYAL. 

.Just  nineteen  days  after  the  celebration  at 
Balmoral  of  the  victory  of  the  Allies,  Victoria, 
the  eldest  bom  of  the  Qneen,  and  Princess 
Royal,  was  betrothed  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
The  Queen,  in  her  journal,  alludes  to  this 
event  thus  (September  29,  1855) : 

44  Our  dear  Victoria  was  this  day  engaged  to 
Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  who  had 
been  on  a visit  to  us  since  the  14th.  He  had  al- 
ready spoken  to  us,  on  the  20th,  of  his  wishes ; 
but  we  ivere  uncertain,  on  account  of  her  extreme 
youth,  whether  he  should  speak  to  her  himself, 
or  wait  till  he  came  back  again.  However,  we 
felt  it  w as  better  he  should  do  so ; and  during 
our  ride  up  Craig-na-Ban,  this  afternoon,  he 
picked  a piece  of  white  heather  (the  emblem 
of  ‘good  luck*)  which  he  gave  to  her;  and 
this  enabled  him  to  make  an  allusion  to  his 
hopes  and  wishes,  as  they  rode  down  Glen 
Girnocb,  which  led  to  this  happy  conclusion.*’ 

VISITS  TO  THE  OLD  WOMEN. 

Here  is  a beautiful  little  sketch  in  the  jour- 
nal (for  September  26, 1857),  which  the  Queen 
must  tell  for  herself : 

44  Albert  went  out  with  Alfred  for  the  day, 
and  I walked  out  with  the  two  girls  and  Lady 
Churchill ; stopped  at  the  shop  and  made  some 
purchases  for  poor  people  and  others ; drove  a 
little  way ; got  out  and  walked  to  Balnacroft, 
Mrs.  P.  Farquharson’s,  and  she  walked  round 
with  us  to  some  of  the  cottages,  to  show  me 
where  the  poor  people  lived,  and  to  tell  them 
who  I was.  Before  we  went  into  any  we  met 
an  old  woman,  who,  Mrs.  Farquharson  said, 
was  very  poor,  eighty-eight  years  old,  and  mo- 
ther to  the  former  distiller.  I gave  her  a warm 
petticoat,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
and  she  shook  me  by  the  hands,  and  prayed 
God  to  bles9  me : it  was  very  touching. 

44 1 went  into  a small  cabin  of  old  Kitty 
Kear’s,  who  is  eighty-six  years  old,  quite  erect, 
and  who  welcomed  us  with  a great  air  of  dig- 
nity. She  eat  down  and  spun.  I gave  her, 


also,  a warm  petticoat ; she  said : 4 May  the 
Lord  ever  attend  ye  and  youre,  here  and  here- 
after ; and  may  the  Lord  be  a guide  to  ye,  and 
keep  ye  from  all  harm!*  She  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  Vicky’s  height ; great  interest  is  tak- 
en in  her.  We  went  on  to  a cottage  (formerly 
Jean  Gordon’s)  to  visit  old  widow  Symons,  who 
is  ‘past  fourscore,’  with  a nice  rosy  face,  but 
was  bent  quite  double.  She  w as  most  friendly, 
shaking  hands  with  us  all,  asking  which  was  I, 
and  repeating  many  kind  blessings  : 4 May  the 
Lord  attend  ye  with  mirth  and  joy;  may  He 
ever  be  with  ye  in  this  world,  and  when  ye  leave 
it  !*  To  Vicky,  when  told  she  was  going  to  be 
married,  she  Said : 4 May  the  Lord  be  a guide 
to  ye  in  your  future,  and  may  every  happiness 
attend  ye ! * She  was  very  talkative ; and  when 
I said  I hoped  to  see  her  again  she  expressed 
an  expectation  that  4 she  should  be  called  any 
day,’  and  so  did  Kitty  Rear. 

44  We  went  into  three  other  cottages : to  Mrs. 
Symons’s  (daughter-in-law  to  the  old  widow 
living  next  door),  who  had  an  ‘unwell  boy;* 
then  across  a little  burn  to  another  old  wo- 
man's; and  afterward  peeped  into  Blair  the 
fiddler’s.  We  drove  back,  and  got  out  again 

to  visit  old  Mrs.  Grant who  is  so  tidy  and 

clean,  and  to  whom  I gave  a dress  and  hand- 
kerchief, and  she  said:  ‘You’re  too  kind  to 
me  ; you’re  over  kind  to  me ; ye  give  me  more 
every  year,  and  I get  older  every  year.'  After 
talking  some  time  with  her  she  said:  4 1 am 
happy  to  see  ye  looking  so  nice.'  She  had 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and,  speaking  of  Vicky’s  go- 
ing, said : 4 I’m  very  sorry,  and  I think  she  is 
sorry  hersel’ ;'  and  having  said  she  feared  she 
would  not  see  her  (the  Princess)  again,  Baid : 
4 1 am  vety  sorry  I said  that,  but  I meant  no 
harm ; I always  say  just  what  I think,  not  what 
is  fut’  (fit).  Dear  old  lady,  she  is  such  a pleas- 
ant person ! 

“Really  the  affection  of  these  good  people, 
who  are  so  happy  to  see  you,  taking  interest 
in  every  thing,  i9  very  touching  and  gratify- 
ing.” 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  this  brief  pa- 
per to  follow  the  Queen  and  her  husband  through 
all  their  joumeyings;  we  have  only  touched 
upon  some  of  the  interesting  features  of  their 
Highland  life.  To  do  more  than  this,  to  por- 
tray the  country,  and  to  describe  the  pictur- 
esque customs  of  the  people  w'ould  involve  a 
repetition  of  the  entire  journal.  For  ail  that 
is  most  characteristic  and  interesting  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself.  And  we 
may  safely  assert  that  no  journal  ever  yet  pub- 
lished has  been  so  full  of  interest  and  enter- 
tainment, or  so  calculated  to  affect  human  sym- 
pathy, as  this,  which  covers  the  happiest  years 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  wedded  life. 
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IXjCTOa  STEP  A3  AN 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM : 

ax jQVE-'iSTDftr>  v’ 

1IE  AUTHOR  OF  vSTCHXN  JUJ^FAN,  h 

rFH  VII  u For  many  rcAKuts,  1 don’t  r-onssd&r  the 

\ pednhm  very  wVsoi  1mt.il’  tb-ese  young  Imp.* 

mean  U>  ait  over 

■safafC?  Hee&tise  if  you  H thfehj.*\ 

ntif  kmgery  hut  Lake  m\y;  V»»Ve  \>fte  fu^hy  ease.  I am  gor 

*%.  Kn  r>£fed..foV  j.vm  to  uvubta  yourself  cori- 

<rej« y.nq,  vaUiftg ?*•.’• ' 1 * * ' . v ..,  / * J.'  \ . 

m*  you  h;\<e  iV>r^>tten*.°  The  '*!:«•*  fftim  of  tips  ypmh  made /Hr.  S^i- 

*fc  of  hi#  old  "inirafniify;'  * mm  timytonniLi 
s far  as  the  wreck  : and  words,  uor  jtft ;'v<sity 

d time  the  tide  wfU  have  he  felt  doep  thia^  deeply  ami  strongly;  hut  site 
uoi  be  Atsjfe  \p  p«»$  the  small  -imooyaitves  of  life  passed  harmlessly over 


about  than  hmi>;elf.  arndth^-  vy&v  peojde  treated 
him.  For  this  mifcOii  ho  oten  dad  not  ^ren 
see  when  Julius  wn*  eminyqd ; but  he  did  m\w, 
and  turned  upon  the  brother  a lull,  fftuilu 
tMtutvd  smile*  * ' "f  ( " ' A *Jf '; 1 > - . .; :;; ; v , 

Wtou  are  you  vexed  about,  lad  ‘h  'A>byw 
want  to  have  your  friettdA  oil  |o  ^pfrurself?.  " If 
so.  III  3tdv  at  home  anil  read.  I dare  say  AH^ 

Ldi/*i— v‘ 

iVStop  there.  Ve^  WdV  lv  ata,  rex^  Wui) 

yn|i,  ;iit4d^:i^ 

4%  Ouf  with  if;  ihiuc  . 


* ‘ What  huai ary&  go  talking  i$ 

Afisv  Edna . aboia  my  ?■  : \Y  by . vp?o  % td  h$* 

my  vrtM&es&t  t# nd  fe&h&y  wWh  nobody  fchows 
but  yim,  uml  y pu  on ly  top* m uch  ? %y4iy  ^(i-ouW 
the&&  two  gM&r— for  whom,  tniitd  voa,  1 care  no* 
fistrnw,  except  that  they  are  plen»£nit  emu  pan* 
ions — ho  taught  to  eritidhC  mo  and  pity  me  ? ’ 

4<  EUy  you?" 

“•Of  course  they  ,*j;>— a -pWJrfcUW,  with  not 
a half-penny  aTmouey,  dnd  no  hoahh  to  *Mni  it 
— win  illy  dependent  upvn  \.ra.” 

That  i*  not. quite  true.' 


pre|rwif  W ete*rT«U rubbish"  n way  . 

Wdh  ttm  ar?/  gxVuyg.  I Uiotrght  you 
would  go.  though  yon  triad e befievc  to  be  *><>  iu- 
flide’r.ent  ubout  ii.  ‘* 

The  elder  brother  flushed  u p,  fcf  ilmf  fowa^  mi 
iPrtdcrvtdne.  of  t udpu<$s  m; the  y anugef V f peer h 
not  csacily  .pi^^ah-fiT/.!Bnt  WijI  ivh^  pro  well 
accustomed  to  the  prinrful  imrabiHfy  of  illness 
to  rake  modi  ticed  of  He  only  said  : 


Go  gle 
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44  Yes,  it  is ; and  they  must  despise  me — any 
girls  would.  There  are  times  when  I despise 
myself.” 

This  outburst  was  so  sudden,  vehement,  and 
inconsequent,  as  it  seemed,  that  Will  Steelman, 
though  tolerably  used  to  the  like,  scarcely  knew 
what  to  answer.  When  he  did,  he  spoke  gen- 
tly, as  to  a passionate  child  who  was  talking  at 
random. 

44  Indeed,  Julius,  I had  no  thought  of  annoy- 
ing you  in  what  I said,  which  was,  in  truth,  very 
little ; and  I felt  I was  saying  it  to  a friend  of 
yours,  who  was  quite  welcome  to  repeat  it  to 
you  if  she  chose.” 

44  But  why  talk  to  her  at  all  about  me  ? 
What  are  my  concerns  to  her  ? If  a friend, 
she  isn’t  an  old  friend.  Three  weeks  ago  we 
had  neither  of  us  set  eyes  on  either  of  these 
women.  I wish  we  never  had.  I wish  to 
Heaven  we  never  had ! ” 

Will  replied  a little  seriously  : 

“I  can  not  exactly  see  the  reason  of  that. 
They  are  both  pleasant  enough,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  very  excellent  women.” 

44 1 hate  your  excellent  women!” 

44  You  don’t  hate  these,  though,  I am  sure  of 
that,  lad,”  said  the  doctor,  smiling.  44  Be  con- 
tent ; I have  done  you  no  harm.  I said  not  a 
word  against  you  to  Miss  Edna — quite  the  con- 
trary.” 

44  But,  I repeat,  why  speak  of  me  at  all  ?” 

44 Perhaps  I had  my  own  reasons.” 

44  What  are  they  ? I insist  upon  knowing !” 
and  Julius  rose  and  walked  up  to  his  brother 
with  a dramatic  air. 

Will  was  comparing  his  watch  with  the  clock 
on  the  mantle-piece.  He  paused  to  wind  up 
and  set  both  before  lie  replied : 

44  Since  you  compel  me  to  speak — and  per- 
haps after  all  it’s  best — it  has  struck  me  more 
than  once,  Julius,  that  you  would  very  well  like 
— and,  moreover,  it  would  not  be  a bad  thing 
for  you — to  spend  your  life,  as  you  have  pretty 
well  spent  the  last  fortnight,  with  such  a sweet, 
good,  sensible  little  woman  as  Edna  Kenderdine.” 

Julius  threw  himself  back  into  his  chair,  and 
burst  into  shouts  of  laughter. 

44  Was  that  it?  And  so  you  were  saying  a 
good  word  for  me  to  her!  What  a splendid 
idea!  You  are  the  queerest  old  fellow  that 
ever  was.” 

44  But,  Julius — ” 

44  Don’t  interrupt.  Do  let  mo  have  my  laugh 
out.  It’s  the  best  joke  I’ve  ever  heard.  You 
dear  old  boy!  What  on  earth  have  I ever 
done  or  said  to  make  you  take  such  a ridicu- 
lous notion  into  your  head  ?” 

The  doctor  looked  a little  bewildered. 

44  It  did  not  seem  to  me  so  ridiculous ; and, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  hardly  civil  to  the  lady  to  sup- 
pose so.  She  is  about  your  own  age — perhaps 
a year  older ; but  that  would  not  signify  much. 
She  is  healthy,  bright,  active,  clever — ” 

44  But  oh,  so  plain.  Now,  Will,  in  the  name  I 
of  common-sense,  do  you  think  I ever  could 
fall  in  love  with  a plain  woman  ?”  I 


The  childlike  directness  and  solemnity  of 
the  appeal  broke  down  Will’s  gravity ; be,  too, 
laughed  heartily. 

44  Never  mind.  I’ve  made  a mistake,  that’s 
alL  I don’t  know  whether  I’m  glad  or  sorry. 

But  still,  it  is  a mistake ; and  I beg  your  par- 
don— Miss  Edna’s  too — for  mixing  up  her  name 
in  such  talk.  I am  certain  no  idea  of  the  kind 
has  ever  entered  her  head.”  * 

44 1 trust  not — nay,  I am  sure  not,”  replied 
Julius,  warmly.  44  She’s  not  an  atom  of  a flirt 
—quite  different  from  any  girl  I ever  knew — 
the  best,  kindliest,  sweetest  little  soul.  But  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  her — or,  in- 
deed, of  marrying  any  body — ” 

44  Wait  till  your  time  comes.  Meanwhile, 
shake  hands,  and  forget  all  this  nonsense. 

Only,  if  ever  you  do  fall  seriously  in  love, 
come  and  tell  it  to  your  brother.  He’ll  help 
you.” 

44  Will  he  ?”  said  Julius,  eagerly. 

But  at  that  moment,  sweeping  past  the  win- 
dow, plainly  visible  beneath  the  half- drawn 
Venetian  blind,  came  the  violet  folds  of  Letty 
Kenderdine's  well-known  gown — the  much- 
abused  winter  gown  which  had  in  its  old  age 
been  complimented,  and  sketched,  and  paint- 
ed, as  making  the  loveliest  bit  of  color,  and 
the  most  charming  drapery  imaginable. 

44  There  they  are : we  must  not  keep  them 
waiting,”  said  Dr.  Stedman,  as  he  took  his  hat 
and  went  out  at  once  to  the  sisters. 

The  three  sat  talking  very  merrily  on  the 
bench  at  the  cliff  edge  for  several  minutes,  till 
finding  Julius  did  not  appear,  his  brother  went 
in  to  look  for  him.  He  had  started  off*  alone, 
leaving  word  that  they  were  not  to  wait — he 
might  possibly  join  them  on  their  return. 

‘‘Perhaps  he  wants  to  make  a sketch  or  two 
alone,”  said  the  doctor,  apologetically.  44  We 
will  go  without  him.” 

44  Certainly,”  said  Letty,  who  was  a little  te- 
nacious of  the  disrespect  of  delay.  44  Dr.  Sted- 
man, your  brother  is  a most  peculiar  person ; 
and  I can  never  understand  peculiar  people.” 

44  He  is  peculiar  in  the  sense  of  being  much 
better  than  other  people,”  replied  the  doctor, 
who — whatever  he  might  say  to  Julius — never 
allowed  a word  to  be  said  against  him,  w’hich 
idiosyncrasy  at  once  amused  and  touched  Edna. 

With  the  new  idea  she  had  taken  concerning 
him,  she  resolved  to  watch  William  Stedman 
rather  closely,  and  when,  before  they  had  gone 
half  a mile,  Julius  turned  up,  and  attached 
himself  very  determinedly,  not  to  her  side,  but 
her  sister’s,  she  fell  into  the  arrangement  with 
satisfaction.  It  would  give  her  opportunities 
of  observing  more  narrowly  this  big,  quiet, 
grave  man,  who  was  not  nearly  so  easy  to  read 
as  his  volatile,  impulsive,  but  clever,  affection- 
ate brother. 

So  they  descended  the  steep  cliffs,  and  walked 
along  underneath,  just  below  high-water  mark, 
where  the  wet  sand  was  solid  to  their  feet : a 
little  party  of  two  and  two,  close  enough  to 
make  neither  seem  like  a tete-h-tete,  and  vet 
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sufficiently  far  apart  to  give  to  each  a sense  of 
voluntary  companionship.  But  the  conversa- 
tion of  neither  seemed  very  serious ; for  Letty’s 
gay  laugh  was  continually  heard,  and  Edna 
made,  ever  and  anon,  sundry  darts  from  her 
companion's  side  to  certain  fascinating  islands, 
formed  by  deeper  channels  intersecting  the 
damp  sand,  and  which  had  to  be  crossed 
through  pools  of  shallow  sea-water,  crisped  by 
the  wind  into  wavelets  pretty  as  a baby's  curls,  i 
Edna  could  not  resist  them ; but  whenever  Dr.  j 
Stedman  fell  into  silence — which  he  did  pretty 
orien — she  quitted  him,  and  ran  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  a child  to  stand  on  one  or  other  of  these 
sand  islands,  and  wratch  the  long  white  rollers 
creeping  in,  each  after  each,  as  the  tide  kept 
steadily  advancing  upon  the  solitary  shore. 

Very  solitary  it  was,  with  the  boundless  sea 
before,  and  the  perpendicular  wall  of  cliff  be- 
hind, and  not  an  object  to  break  the  loneli- 
ness^of  the  scene,  except  that  loneliest  thing  of  j 
all — the  stranded  ship.  She  lay  there,  fixed  ! 
on  the  rock  where  she  had  struck,  with  the  • 
waves  gradually  reaching  her  and  breaking  | 
over  her,  as  they  had  done  night  and  day,  at 
every  tide,  for  six  months. 

Julius  regarded  her  with  his  melancholy 
poet's  eyes. 

“How  sad  she  looks — that  ship!  Like  a 
lost  life.” 

44  And  what  a fine  ship  she  must  have  been ! 
How  . very  stupid  of  the  sailors  to  go  so  near 
the  rocks!” 

“ How  very  stupid  of  any  body  to  do  any 
thing  which  is  not  the  best  and  wisest  thing  to 
do!  Yet  we  all  do  it  sometimes,  Miss  Ken- 
derdine.” 

“Eh,  Mr.  Stedman?  Just  say  that  again, 
for  I did  not  quite  understand.  You  do  say 
such  clever  things,  you  know.” 

44  That  was  not  clever,  so  I need  not  say  it 
again.  Indeed  I’d  better  hold  my  tongue/’  re- 
plied Julius,  looking  full  at  Letty  Kenderdine, 
with  the  sudden  thirst  of  a man  who  is  looking  ' 
for  perfection,  has  been  looking  for  it  all  his 
days,  and  can  not  find  it.  And  Letty,  with 
those  blue  eyes  of  hers — the  sort  of  azure  blue, 
large  and  limpid,  which  look  so  like  heaven, 
except  fora  certain  want  of  depth  in  them,  dis- 
coverable not  suddenly,  but  gradually — Letty 

“Gave  a side  glance  and  looked  down,” 

in  her  long  accustomed  way,  thinking  of  no- 
thing in  particular,  unless  it  was  that  the  even- 
ing was  coming  on,  misty  and  gray,  and  the 
sands  were  wet,  and  she  had  only  her  thin 
boots  on. 

She  meant  no  harm,  poor  girl ! She  was  so 
accustomed  to  be  admired,  to  have  every  body 
looking  at  her  as  Julius  Stedman  looked  now, 
that  it  neither  touched  nor  startled  her,  nor 
affected  her  in  any  way — especially  as  the  look 
was  only  momentary ; and  the  young  man  re- 
turned immediately  to  his  ordinary  lively  talk 
— the  chatter  of  society — in  which  he  was  much 
more  au  fait  than  his  brother,  and  which  Letty 
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could  respond  to  much  more  easily.  Indeed 
she  had  felt  the  change  of  companionship  to- 
night rather  an  advantage,  and  had  exerted 
herself  to  be  agreeable  accordingly.  Though 
no  one  could  say  she  smiled  on  one  brother 
more  sweetly  than  on  the  other ; for  it  was  not 
her  habit  either  to  feel  or  to  show  preference. 

She  just  went  smiling  on,  like  the  full  round 
moon,  on  all  the  world  alike,  as  she  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  smile.  Did  any  hapless 
wight  fall,  moonstruck — who  was  to  blame? 
Surely  not  Letitia  Kenderdine. 

And,  meanwhile,  Edna  too  had  been  enjoy- 
ing herself  very  much,  in  a most  harmless  way, 
clambering  over  little  rocks,  and  trampling  on 
sea-weed — the  bladders  of  which  44 go  pop,”  as 
the  children  say,  when  you  set  your  feet  upon 
them — a proceeding  which,  I grieve  to  say,  had 
amused  this  young  schoolmistress  as  much  as 
if  she  had  been  one  of  her  own  pupils.  Finally, 
by  Dr.  Stedinan’s  assistance — for  the  rocks  were 
slipper}',  and  she  was  often  glad  of  a helping 
hand — she  gained  the  furthermost  and  most 
attractive  sand-island,  and  stood  there,  with 
her  hat  off,  letting  the  wind  blow  in  her  face, 
for  the  sake  of  health  and  freshness ; she  was 
not  solicitous  about  bloom  or  complexion. 

Yet  Edna  was  not  uncomely.  There  was  a 
fairy  grace  about  her  tiny  figure,  and  an  un- 
affected enjoyment  in  her  whole  mien,  which 
made  her  interesting  even  beside  her  beautiful 
sister.  While  she  was  looking  at  the  sea.  Dr. 
Stedman  stood  and  looked  at  her,  with  a keen 
observation — inquisitive,  and  yet  approving — 
approving  rather  than  admiring ; not  at  all  the 
look  he  gave  to  Letty.  And  yet,  perhaps,  any 
woman,  who  was  a real  woman,  would  rather 
have  had  it  of  the  two. 

“You  seem  to  enjoy  yourself  very  much. 

Miss  Edna.  It  does  one  good  to  see  any  per- 
son past  childhood,  who  has  the  faculty  of  being 
so  thoroughly  happy.” 

44  Did  I look  happy  ? Yes,  I think  I am : all 
the  more  so  because  my  happiness,  my  sea-aide 
pleasure,  I mean,  will  not  last  long.  I want  to 
get  the  utmost  out  of  it  I can,  for  we  go  home 
in  three  days.” 

44 So  soon ? When  did  you  settle  that?” 

44  At  tea-time  to-day.  We  must  go,  for  we 
have  spent  all  our  money,  and  worn  out  all  our 
clothes.  Besides,  it  is  time  we  were  at  home.” 

“ Have  yon  taken  all  precautions  about  fu- 
migating, whitewashing,  etc.,  that  I suggest- 
ed?” (For  she  had  told  him  about  the  fever, 
and  asked  his  advice,  professionally.) 

“Yes;  our  house  is  quite  safe  now,  and 
ready  for  us.  And  most  of  our  pupils  have 
promised  to  come  back.  We  shall  be  in  har- 
ness again  directly  after  the  holidays.  Ah!” 
she  sighed,  hardly  knowing  why,  except  that 
she  could  not  help  it,  44 1 have  need  to  be  happy 
while  I can.  We  have  a rather  hard  life  at 
r home.  ” 

| “Is  it  so?”  Then,  after  a pause,  “Forgive 
i me  for  asking,  bat  have  you  no  father  living,  no 
brothers  ? Are  there  only  you  two  ?” 
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“ Only  us  two.” 

“ It  is  a hard  life  then.  I have  seen  enough 
of  the  world  to  feel  keenly  for  helpless  women 
left  to  earn  their  livelihood.  If  I had  had  a 
sister  I would  have  been  so  good  to  her.” 

“I  am  sure  yon  would,”  said  Edna,  invol- 
untarily. And  then  she  drew  back  uneasily. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  be  thinking  of 
her  in  that  light — as  a sister  by  marriage,  who 
might  one  day  take  the  place  of  a sister  by 
blood?  Was  that  the  reason  he  was  so  spe- 
cially kind  to  her  ? 

She  could  not  have  told  why — but  she  did 
not  quite  like  the  idea,  and  her  next  speech 
was  a little  sharp,  even  though  sincere. 

“Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  however  kind  a 
brother  may  be,  it  is  great  weakness  and  self- 
ishness in  a sister  to  hang  helplessly  upon  him 
—draining  his  income,  preventing  him  from 
marrying,  and  so  on.  If  I had  ten  brothers, 
I think  I would  rather  work  till  I dropped  than 
I would  be  dependent  on  any  one  of  them.  ” 

“Would  you?  But  would  that  be  quite 
right?” 

“ Yes,  I think  it  would  be  right — for  me,  at 
least.  I don’t  judge  others.  Let  all  decide 
for  themselves  their  own  affairs,  but,  as  for  me, 
if  I felt  I was  a burden  upon  any  mortal  man — 
father,  brother,  or — well,  perhaps  husbands  are 
different,  I have  never  thought  much  about  that 
— I believe  it  wrould  drive  me  frantic.” 

“You  independent  little  lady!”  said  Dr. 
Stedman,  laughing  outright.  “And  yet  I beg 
your  pardon,”  he  added,  seriously.  “ I quite 
agree  with  you.  I don’t  see  why  a woman 
should  be  helpless  and  idle  any  more  than  a 
man.  And  a woman  who,  if  she  has  to  earn 
her  daily  bread,  sets  bravely  to  work  and  does 
it,  without  shrinking,  without  complaining,  has 
my  most  entire  respect  and  esteem.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Edna,  and  her  heart 
warmed,  and  the  tierceness  that  was  rising 
there  sank  down  again.  She  felt  that  she  had 
found  a friend,  or  the  possibility  of  one,  did 
circumstances  ever  occur  to  bring  them  any 
nearer  than  now.  Which,  however,  was  not 
probable,  since,  as  to  these  Stedman s,  she  had 
determined  that  when  they  parted — they  part- 
ed; that  this  brief  intimacy,  which  had  been  so 
pleasant  while  it  lasted,  should  become  on  both 
sides  as  completely  ended  as  a dream.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  nothing  else.  The  sort  of  associa- 
tion which  seemed  so  friendly  and  natural  here, 
would,  in  their  Kensington  life,  be  utterly  im- 
possible. 

“Things  are  hard  enough  even  for  us  men,” 
said  Dr.  Stedman,  taking  up  the  thread  of  con- 
versation where  Edna  had  dropped  it.  “ Work 
of  any  sort  is  so  difficult  to  obtain.  There  is 
my  brother  now.  He  drifted  into  the  career 
of  an  artist  almost  by  necessity,  because  to  get 
any  employment  such  as  he  desired  and  was 
fitted  for,  was  nearly  impossible.  Even  I,  who, 
unlike  him,  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
regularly  educated  for  a profession — would  you 
believe  it,  I have  been  in  practice  three  years 


and  have  hardly  made  a hundred  pounds.  If 
I had  not  had  a private  income — small  enough, 
but  just  sufficient  to  keep  Julius  and  me  in 
bread  and  cheese  — I think  we  must  have 
starved.” 

“ So  he  has  told  me.  He  says  he  owes  you 
every  thing — more  than  he  can  ever  repay.” 

“He  talks  great  nonsense.  Poor  fellow,  if 
he  has  been  unsuccessful  it  has  neither  been 
through  idleness  nor  extravagance.  But  he  has 
probably  told  you  all  about  himself.  And  you, 

I find,  have  told  him  what  I yesterday  said  to 
you  concerning  him.” 

“Was  I wrong?” 

“ Oh  no.  If  it  had  been  a secret  I should 
have  said  so,  and  you  would  have  kept  it.  You 
look  like  a woman  who  could  keep  a secret. 

If  I ever  have  one  I will  trust  you.” 

Wrhat  did  he  mean  ? Further  hints  on  the 
matter  of  sisterhood?  Edna  earnestly  hoped 
not.  Perhaps  the  fatal  time  had  passed  over, 
since  the  people  who  fell  in  love  with  Letty 
usually  proposed  to  her  suddenly — in  two  or 
three  days.  Now  Dr.  Stedman  had  been  with 
her  a whole  fortnight — every  day  and  all  day 
long — and,  so  far  as  Edna  knew,  nothing  had 
happened.  If  the  sisters  went  away  on  Thurs- 
day nothing  might  happen  at  all. 

She  dismissed  her  fears  and  went  on  with 
her  talk,  in  which  the  twro  others  soon  joined  ; 
the  pleasant,  desultory  talk,  half  earnest,  half 
badinage,  of  four  young  people  allied  by  no 
special  tie  of  kindred  or  friendship,  bound  only 
by  circumstance  and  mutual  attraction — that 
easy  liking  which  had  not  as  yet  passed  into  the 
individual  appropriation  which  with  the  keen 
delights  of  love  creates  also  its  bitter  jealousies. 

In  short,  they  stood,  all  of  them,  on  the  narrow 
boundary  line  of  those  two  conditions  of  being 
which  make  hapless  mortals — especially  men — 
either  the  best  or  the  worst  company  in  the 
world. 

They  strolled  along  the  shore,  sometimes  two 
and  two,  sometimes  falling  into  a long  line  of 
four,  conversing* rather  than  looking  around 
them — for  there  w*as  nothing  attractive  in  the 
evening.  A dull,  gray  sky,  and  a smooth, 
leaden-colored  sea,  had  succeeded  those  won- 
derful effects  of  evening  light  which  they  had 
night  after  night  admired  so  much ; yet,  still, 
they  went  on  walking  and  talking,  enjoying 
each  other’s  company,  and  not  noticing  much 
beyond,  until  Dr.  Stedman  suddenly  stopped. 

“Julius,  look  there  ; the  tide  is  nearly  round 
the  point.  We  must  turn  back  at  once.” 

Letty  gave  a little  scream.  “Oh,  what  will 
happen ! Why  did  we  go  on  so  far  ? Edna, 
how  could  you — ” 

“It  was  not  your  sister’s  fault,”  said  Dr. 
Stedman,  oatching  the  little  scream  and  com- 
ing anxiously  over  to  Letty 's  side.  “ I was  to 
blame ; I ought  to  have  noticed  how  far  on  the 
tide  was.  ” 

“ But  oh,  what  will  happen  ? Edna,  Edna !” 
cried  Letty,  wringing  her  hands. 

“Nothing  will  happen,  I trust,  beyond  our 
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dered  footing  among  the  sea-weed  and  sharp 
stones  extremely  difficult. 

Edna  and  Dr.  Stedman  exchanged  looks — 
uneasy  enough. 

“ You  see  ?” 

44  Yes,  I see.  It  is  very  unfortunate.” 

44  Will  she  be  frightened,  think  you  ? Your 
sister  I mean.  She  seems  a timid  person.” 

44  Rather,  and  she  dislikes  getting  wet.  How 
fast  the  tide  comes  in ! Is  there  no  chance  of 
climbing  a little  way  up  the  cliff?” 

44No,  the  cliffs  are  perpendicular.  Look 
for  yourself.  ” 

But  the  doctor  looked  uneasily  tufck,  his 
mind  full  of  the  other  two. 

“How  slow  they  are!  If  they  had  only 
been  here  now  we  might  cross  at  once,  and  es- 
cape with  merely  wet  feet.  There  would  be 
just  time.  Julius!”  he  shouted,  impatiently. 
44  Julius,  do  come  on!” 

44  He  can  not,”  Edna  said,  gently.  44  Remem- 
ber, he  can  not  walk  like  you.” 

“Thank  you;  you  are  always  thoughtful. 
No ; I suppose  there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  may 
as  well  sit  down  and  wait.”  He  sat  down,  but 
started  up  again  immediately.  44 1 beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Edna,  but  would  you  like  to  go 
on  ? I can  easily  take  you  past  the  point  and 
return  again  for  them.  Will  you  come  ?” 

44 No,  oh  no.”  And  she,  too,  sat  down  on 
the  nearest  stone  ; for  she  was  very  tired. 

It  was  full  five  minutes  before  Julius  and 
Letty  reached  the  point,  and  by  that  time  the 
sea  was  tumbling  noisily  against  the  very  foot 
of  the  cliff.  Julius  at  once  saw  the  position 
of  things  and  turned  anxiously  to  his  broth- 
er. 

44  Will,  this  is  dreadful.  Not  for  us,  but  for 
these  ladies.  What  shall  we  do  ?” 

Letty  caught  at  once  the  infection  of  fear. 

44  What  is  so  dreadful?  Oh,  I see.  Those 
waves,  those  waves ! they  have  overtaken  us. 
I shall  be  drowned.  Oh,  Dr.  Stedman,  tell  me 
— am  I going  to  be  drowned  ?” 

And  she  left  Julius’s  arm  and  clutched  the 
doctor’s,  her  beautiful  features  pallid  and  dis- 
torted with  fear.  Also  with  something  else 
besides  fear,  which  shows  plainly  enough  in 
most  faces  at  a critical  moment  like  this,  when 
there  awakes  either  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, said  to  be  nature’s  first  law,  or  a far  di- 
viner instinct,  which  is  not  always — yet,  thank 
God  ! it  is  often — also  human  nature. 

Dr.  Stedman  was  an  acute  man.  No  true 
doctor  can  well  be  otherwise.  He  said  little, 
but  he  observed  much.  Now,  as  he  looked  fix- 
edly down  upon  the  lovely  face  a curious 
change  came  over  his  own.  More  than  once, 
without  replying,  he  heard  the  piteous  cry — 
sharp  even  to  querulousness  — 44  Shall  I be 
drowned?”  and  then  gently  released  himself 
from  Letty’s  hold. 

44  My  dear  Miss  Kenderdine,  if  any  were 
drowned,  there  would  be  four.  But  I assure 
you  nothing  so  tragical  is  likely  to  happen. 
Look  at  the  line  of  sea-weed  all  along  the  shore ; 
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that  is  high-water-mark ; further  the  tide  will 
not  advance.” 

“But  the  point — the  point.” 

44  Even  at  the  point  the  water  is  not  more 
than  six  inches  deep.  It  could  not  drown 
you.” 

44  But  it  will  spoil  my  boots,  my  dress — every 
thing.  Oh,  Edna,  how  could  you  be  so  foolish 
as  to  let  us  come  ?” 

Edna  indeed  did  feel  and  look  very  con- 
science-smitten, till  Dr.  Stedman  said,  rather 
abruptly : 

“There  is  no  use  regretting  it,  or  scolding 
one  another;  we  were  all  equally  to  blame. 

Don't  let  us  waste  time  now  in  chattering  about 
it.” 

44  No  indeed.  Let  us  get  home  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  Letty,  take  hold  of  me,  and  try  to 
wade  through.” 

But  Letty,  tall  as  she  was,  shrank  in  childish 
terror  from  the  troubled  waters,  and  several 
more  precious  minutes  were  wasted  in  conquer- 
ing her  fears,  and  finding  the  easiest  passage 
for  her  across  the  sands.  Meantime  the  line 
of  sea-weed  began  to  be  touched — nay,  drifted 
ominously  higher  and  higher  by  each  advancing 
wave,  until  Dr.  Stedman  noticed  it. 

44  Look !”  he  said  in  an  under-tone  to  Edna ; 

44  last  tide  may  have  been  neap,  but  this  is  evi- 
dently a spring-tide.  It  makes  a great  differ- 
ence. We  must  go  on  without  losing  more 
time.  How  shall  we  divide  ?” 

44  I’ll  help  Letty.” 

“No,  that  is  scarcely  safe — two  women  to- 
gether. Shall  I take  your  sister,  and  you  my 
brother  ? You  can  assist  him  best.  Poor  fel- 
low ! this  is  more  dangerous  for  him  than  for 
any  of  us.  J ulius ! ” he  called  out,  44  don’t  waste 
more  time  ; take  Miss  Edna  and  start.” 

Julius  turned  sharply  upon  his  brother: 

“Excuse  me, but  we  have  already  made  our 
plans.  Come,  Miss  Kenderdine.” 

Will  Stedman  once  more  drew  back,  and 
would  not  interfere,  but  he  looked  seriously  un- 
easy. 

“What  must  be  done?”  he  said  again  to 
Edna.  44 1 wanted  you  to  walk  with  Julius. 

She  can  not  take  care  of  him — she  is  too  timid. 

She  will  only  hang  helplessly  upon  him,  and 
drag  him  back  when  he  ought  to  get  on  as  fast 
as  possible.” 

“Is  there  danger — real  danger?” 

44  Not  of  drowning,  as  your  sister  thinks” — 
with  a slight  curl  of  the  not  too  amiable  mouth 
— 44  but  of  my  brother’s  getting  so  wet  and  ex- 
hausted that  his  illness  may  return.  Look ! he 
is  staggering  now,  the  tide  runs  so  strong. 

What  can  I do  ?” 

44  Go  and  help  them.  Get  them  safe  home 
first.” 

“But  you?” 

44 1 can  not  cross  by  myself.  I see  that,” 
said  Edna,  looking  with  a natural  shiver  of 
dread  at  the  now  fast-rising  waves.  “But  I 
can  stay  here.  I should  not  be  afraid,  even  if 
I had  to  wait  till  the  tide  turns.” 
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“ That  will  be  midnight.  No,  about  eleven, 
I think.” 

“Even  so,  no  harm  will  come  to  me;  I can 
walk  up  and  down  this  beach,  or  else  I could 
clamber  to  that  ledge  on  the  cliff  where  the 
cliff-swallows  are  building.  The  highest  tide 
could  not  reach  me  there.  I’ll  try  it.  Good- 
by.” 

She  spoke  cheerfully,  reaching  out  her  hand. 
Dr.  Stedman  grasped  it  warmly. 

“ You  are  the  bravest  and  most  unselfish  lit- 
tle woman  I ever  knew'.” 

“ Then  you  can  not  have  known  many,”  said 
she,  laughing ; for,  somehow,  her  courage  rose. 
“Nowr,  without  another  word,  go.” 

He  went,  but  returned  again  in  a minute  to 
find  poor  Edna  clambering  painfully  to  her  ledge 
in  the  rock.  He  helped  her  up  as  well  as  he 
could,  then  she  again  urged  him  to  leave  her. 

“ I can  not.  It  seems  so  wrong — quite  cruel.  ” 

“It  is  not  cruel — it  is  only  right.  You  and 
I are  far  the  strongest.  We  must  take  care  of 
those  two.” 

“I  have  taken  care  of  him  all  my  life,  poor 
fellow!” 

‘LThat  I can  well  believe.  Hark ! is  Letty 
screaming  ? Oh,  Dr.  Stedman,  never  mind  me. 
For  pity's  sake  go  and  help  them  safe  home.” 

“I  will,”  said  he,  “and  then  I'll  come  back 
for  you  in  a boat,  if  possible,  only  let  me  see 
you  safe.  One  step  more.  Put  your  hand  on 
my  shoulder.  You're  all  right  now  ?” 

“Quite  right,  and  really  very  comfortable, 
considering.” 

“This  will  make  you  more  so,  and  I don’t 
need  it.” 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  threw  it  up  to  her, 
I striding  off  before  she  had  time  to  refuse. 

“Miss  Edna!”  and  to  her  great  uneasiness 
she  saw  him  looking  back  once  more.  “You’ll 
not  be  frightened?” 

“ Not  a bit.  Oh,  please  go !” 

“Very  well,  I am  really  going  now.  But 
I’ll  never  forget  this  day.” 

Edna  thought  the  same. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Edna  sat  on  her  ledge  of  rock,  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  the  cliff-swallows,  for  a length 
of  time  that  appeared  to  her  indefinite.  She 
had  no  means  of  measuring  it,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  sisters  only  had  one  re- 
liable watch  between  them,  and,  when  it  gave 
her  no  trouble,  Letty  usually  wore  it.  Now, 
in  her  long,  w eary  vigil,  Edna's  mind  kept  turn- 
ing regretfully  and  wfith  a childish  pertinacity 
to  this  w’atch,  and  w ishing  she  had  had  the  cour- 
age— she  did  think  of  so  doing  once,  and  hesi- 
tated— to  borrow  Dr.  Stedman’s.  It  would 
have  been  some  consolation,  and  a sort  of  com- 
panion to  her,  during  the  hour  or  two  she  should 
still  have  to  wait  before  the  tide  went  down. 
That  was,  supposing  Dr.  Stedman  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  the  boat ; which,  when  the  even- 


ing began  to  close  in,  and  still  there  was  no  sign 
of  him,  6he  thought  must  have  been  the  case. 

She  was  not  exactly  alarmed  : she  knew  that 
the  highest  spring-tide  could  never  reach  the 
ledge  where  she  sat — where  the  birds’  marvel- 
ous instinct  had  placed  their  nests.  Her  posi- 
tion was  safe  enough,  but  it  was  terribly  lonely ; 
and  when  night  came  rapidly  on,  and  she  ceased 
to  distinguish  any  thing  except  the  momcntaiy 
flashes  of  foam  over  the  sea — for  the  wdnd  had 
risen,  and  the  white  horses  had  begun  to  appear 
— she  felt  sadly  forlorn — nay,  forsaken.  The 
swallows  ceased  their  fluttering  and  chattering, 
and  beaeming  accustomed  to  her  mot  ionless  pres- 
ence, settled  down  to  roost ; soon  the  only  sound 
she  heard  was  the  waves  breaking  against  the 
cliff  beneath  her  feet.  She  seemed  to  hear 
them  quite  close  below  her : so  the  spring-tide 
must  have  been  a high  one ; and  she  felt  thank- 
ful for  this  little  nook  of  safety — damp  and  com- 
fortless as  it  was : growing  more  so,  since,  with 
the  darkness,  a slight  rain  began  to  fall. 

Edna  drew  Dr.  Stedman’s  coat  over  her 
shoulders,  as  some  slight  protection  to  her  poor 
little  shivering,  solitary  self : thinking  gratefully 
how  good  it  was  of  him  to  leave  it,  and  hoping 
earnestly  he  had  got  home  safely,  even  though 
in  ignominious  and  discreditable  shirt-sleeves. 
Aud,  amidst  all  her  dreariness,  she  laughed 
aloud  to  think  how  funny  he  would  look,  aud 
how  scandalized  Letty  wrould  be,  to  see  him  in 
such  an  ungentleinanly  plight,  and  especially  to 
walk  with  him  through  the  village.  But  while 
she  laughed  the  moral  courage  of  the  thing 
touched  her.  It  was  not  every  gentleman  who 
would  thus  have  made  himself  appear  ridiculous 
in  a lady’s  eyes  for  the  sake  of  pure  kindness. 

And  then,  in  the  weary  want  of  something  to 
occupy  her  mind  and  to  pass  the  time  away, 
she  fell  into  vague  speculations  as  to  how  all 
this  was  to  end : whether  Dr.  Stedman  really 
wished  to  many  Letty ; whether  Letty  would 
have  him  if  he  asked  her.  One  week  would 
show  ; since,  after  Thursday,  circumstances 
would  be  so  completely  changed  tvith  them  all 
•that  their  acquaintanceship  must,  if  mere  ac- 
quaintance, die  a natural  death.  No  “gentle- 
men visitors”  could  be  allowed  by  the  two  young 
schoolmistresses ; so  that  even  though  the  Sted- 
mans  lived  within  a mile  of  them — which  fact 
Edna  knew,  though  they  were  not  aware  she 
knew  it — still  they  w-ere  not  very  likely  to  meet 
People  in  and  near  London  often  pass  years 
without  meeting,  even  though  living  in  the  next 
street.  And  if  so — if  this  association,  just  as  it 
was  growing  quite  pleasant,  were  thus  abruptly 
to  end — w’ould  she  be  glad  or  sorry  ? 

Edna  asked  herself  the  question  more  than 
once.  She  could  not  answer  it,  even  to  her 
own  truthful  heart  She  really  did  not  know. 

But  she  soon  ceased  to  trouble  herself  about 
that  or  any  thing ; for  there  came  upon  her  a 
feeling  of  intense  cold,  also — let  it  not  disgrace 
her  in  poetical  eyes,  this  bealthy-framed  and 
healthy-minded  little  woman! — of  equally  in- 
tense hunger : daring  which  she  had  a vision 
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of  the  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  lying  on  the 
parlor-table,  so  vivid  and  tantalizing  that  she 
coaid  have  cried.  She  began  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Stedman  that  it  was  rather  cruel  to  have 
left  her  here — at  least  for  so  long — so  much 
longer  than  she  had  anticipated. 

Surely  they  had  all  got  home  safe  by  this 
time.  Nothing  had  happened — nothing  was 
likely  to  happen ; for  she  had  seen  them  with 
her  own  eyes  cross  safely  the  perilous  point  and 
enter  upon  the  stretch  of  level  sand.  With  a 
slightly  sad  feeling  she  had  watched  the  three 
black  figures  moving  on — two  together  and  one 
a little  apart — till  they  vanished  behrftd  a turn 
in  the  cliff.  Beyond  that  nothing  could  bo 
safer,  though  it  was  a good  long  walk. 

“And  that  young  man  is  weak  still,”  thought 
Edna,  compassionately.  “Of  course  he  could 
not  walk  quickly ; and  Letty  never  can.  Be- 
sides, when  she  learned  I was  left  behind  she 
might  have  been  unwilling  to  go  home  without 
me.” 

But  while  making  this  excuse  to  herself  Ed- 
na’s candid  mind  rejected  it  as  a fiction.  She 
knew  well,  that  with  all  her  good-nature,  Letty 
was  not  given  to  self-denial : being  one  of  those 
theoretically-virtuous  people  who  are  content 
to  leave  their  heroisms  to  be  acted  out  by  some 
one  else.  But  the  doctor : he  was  a man — a 
courageous  and  kindly  man,  too.  He  surely 
would  never  leave  a poor,  weak  woman  to  spend 
the  night  upon  this  dreary  ledge  of  rock. 

“He  said  he  would  bring  a boat;  but  he 
may  not  be  able  to  get  one,  or  to  pilot  it  in  this 
darkness  and  among  all  these  rocks.  It  would 
not  be  safe.”  And  this  thought  conquered  all 
her  personal  uneasiness.  “ Oh,  I hope  he  will 
not  try  it.  Suppose  he  did,  and  something 
were  to  happen  to  him ! I wish  I had  told 

s him  I would  wait  till  the  tide  went  down. 
Rather  than  any  risk  to  him  I would  have  sat 
here  till  daylight.” 

And  with  a kind  of  vague  terror  of  “ some- 
thing happening” — such  terror  as  she  had  nev- 
er felt  concerning  any  one  except  Letty — nay, 
with  her  very  slightly,  for  in  their  dull,  peace- 
ful lives  had  occurred  none  of  those  sudden 
tragedies  which  startle  life  out  of  its  even 
course,  and  take  away  forever  the  sense  of  se- 
curity against  fate — Edna  sat  and  listened  for 
the  sound  of  oars,  of  voices  — of  any  thing; 
straining  her  ears  in  the  intense  stillness  until 
the  sensation  became  actual  pain. 

But  she  heard  nothing  except  the  lap -lap 
of  the  tide  going  down — cither  it  was  going 
down,  for  it  sounded  fainter  every  minute,  or 
else  she  herself  was  sinking  into  a state  of 
sleepy  exhaustion,  more  dangerous  than  any 
danger  yet.  For  if  she  fainted  or  dropped 
asleep  she  might  fall  from  her  narrow  seat  and 
be  seriously  hurt.  She  thought,  should  he 
come  and  find  her  there,  lying  just  at  his  feet, 
with  a limb  broken,  or  otherwise  injured,  how 
very  sorry  Dr.  Stedman  would  be ! 

All  these  fancies  came  and  went,  in  every 
form  of  exaggeration,  till  poor  Edna  began  to 
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fancy  her  wits  were  leaving  her.  She  drew 
herself  as  far  back  against  the  rock  as  possible, 
crouching  down  like  a child,  leaned  her  head 
back,  and  quietly  cried.  Then  excessive  drows- 
iness came  over  her:  she  must,  for  some  min- 
utes at  least,  have  actually  fallen  asleep. 

She  was  roused  by  hearing  herself  called  : in 
her  confused  state  she  could  not  think  where 
or  by  whom;  and  her  tongue  was  paralyzed 
and  her  limbs  frozen  just  as  if  she  had  the 
nightmare. 

“Miss  Edna — Miss  Edna!”  the  shouting 
went  on,  till  the  cliffs  echoed  with  it.  “Where 
are  you  ? Do  answer — only  one  word !” 

Then  the  voice  ceased,  and  a light  like  a 
glow-worm  began  to  wander  up  and  down  the 
rocks  below.  Edna  tried  to  call,  bnt  could  not 
make  herself  heprd.  The  whole  thing  seemed 
a kind  of  fever-dream. 

At  length,  sitting  where  she  was,  she  felt  a 
warm  hand  touch  her.  She  uttered  a little 
cry. 

“You  are  alive,”  some  one  said.  “Thank 
God!” 

Though  she  knew  it  was  Dr.  Stedman,  and 
tried  her  utmost  to  appear  the  brave  littffe  wo- 
man he  had  called  her,  Edna’s  strength  failed. 

She  could  not  answer  a word,  but  fell  into  a vi- 
olent fit  of  sobbing,  in  the  which  the  doctor 
soothed  her  as  if  she  had  been  a child. 

“ There  now.  Never  mind  crying — it  will  be 
a relief.  You  are  quite  6afc  now ; I have  come 
to  fetch  you  home.  Oh,  if  I could  but  have 
got  back  here  a little  sooner!” 

And  then  Edna  was  sufficiently  her  natural 
self  to  ask  eagerly  if  no  harm  had  befallen  Let- 
ty or  his  brother — if  they  were  both  safe  at 
home  ? 

“ Yes,  quite  safe.  But  it  was  a long  busi- 
ness. Twice  I thought  Julius  would  have 
broken  down  entirely.” 

“And  my  sister?” 

“Your  sister  is  perfectly  well,  only  a good 
deal  frightened.” 

“Was  she  very  uneasy  about  me ?” 

“Not  overwhelmingly  so,”  said  Will  Sted- 
man, with  that  slight  hardness,  approaching 
even  to  sarcasm,  which  came  occasionally  into 
his  voice  R9  well  as  his  manner,  giving  the  im- 
pression that  if  very  good  lie  was  not  always 
very  amiable.  “But  come!  we  are  losing 
time ; and  I have  to  get  you  safe  home  now. 

I have  no  boat.  I was  delayed  ; they  were  so 
long  in  reaching  homo  that  when  I went  after 
a boat  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  make  it 
available — the  men  refused  it.” 

“ How  did  you  come,  then  ?” 

“ I waded.  But  the  tide  is  down  now.  We 
, may  easily  walk  — that  is,  if  you  can  walk. 

Try*” 

j Edna  stretched  her  poor  cramped  limbs,  and 
attempted  to  descend.  But  she  grew  dizzy ; 
her  footing  altogether  failed  her. 

“ I can’t  stand,”  she  said,  helplessly.  “You 
will  have  to  leave  me  here  till  morning.” 

“ Impossible.” 
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“ Oh  no!  Indeed,  I don’t  much  mind.” 

For  in  her  state  of  utter  exhaustion  any 
thing— even  to  lie  down  there  and  die— seemed 
easier  than  to  be  forced  to  make  a single  effort 
more. 

“ Miss  Edna,”  said  the  doctor,  with  all  the 
doctor  in  his  tone — calm,  firm,  authoritative — 
“you  can  not  stay  here.  You  must  be  got 
home  somehow.  If  you  can  not  walk  I must 
carry  you.” 

Then  Edna  made  a violent  effort,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  crawling,  with  both  hands  and  feet, 
down  the  cliff-side  to  the  level  sands.  But  as 
soon  as  she  stood  upright  and  attempted  to 
walk  her  head  swam  round  and  consciousness 
quite  left  her.  She  remembered  nothing  more 
till  she  found  herself  lying  on  the  sofa,  in  their 
own  parlor,  opposite  a blazing  fire,  with  Letty 
— only  Letty — sitting  beside  h&\ 

“ Mrs.  Williams ! oh,  Mrs.  Williams ! come 
here  ! She’s  quite  herself  now.  My  sister — 
my  dear  little  twin-sister ! Oh,  Edna,  I thought 
you  were  dead.  I have  been  near  breaking 
my  heart  about  you.” 

And  Letty  hugged  and  kissed  her,  and  hung 
over  her,  and  gave  her  all  manner  of  things  to 
eat,  to  drink,  and  to  smell  at — with  an  affec- 
tion the  genuineness  of  which  was  beyond  all 
doubt.  For  Letty  was  no  sham ; she  had  a 
real  heart,  so  far  as  it  went,  and  that  was  why 
Edna  loved  her.  All  the  better  that  it  was 
a keen-eyed  love,  which  never  looked  for  what 
it  could  not  find,  and  had  the  sense  not  to  ex- 
act from  the  large,  splendid,  open -bosomed 
Gloire  de  Dijon , the  rich  depths  of  perfume 
that  lie  hidden  in  the  red  moss-rose. 

“Yes,  Letty  dear,  I must  have  frightened 
you  very  much,”  said  she,  clinging  to  her  sis- 
ter, and  trying  to  recall,  bit  by  bit,  what  had 
happened.  “ It  must  have  been  a terrible  sus- 
pense for  you.  But  indeed  I could  not  help 
it.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  home. 
How  did  I ever  get  home  at  all  ?” 

“I  don’t  know',  except  that  Dr.  Stedman 
brought  you.  You  were  quite  insensible  when 
he  carried  you  in,  and  he  had  a deal  of  trouble 
to  bring  you  to.  Oh,  it  was  such  a comfort  to 
have  a doctor  in  the  house!  and  he  was  so 
kind!” 

“ Where  is  he  now  ?”  And  as  Edna  tried  to 
raise  her  head  a faint  color  came  into  her 
white  face. 

“ He  has  just  gone  away.  He  said  it  w’as 
much  better  that,  when  you  came  to  yourself, 
you  should  find  nobody  beside  you  but  me — 
that  he  had  to  sit  up  reading  till  about  three 
in  the  morning ; and  if  you  w'ere  worse  I wras  to 
send  for  him — not  otherwise.  He  told  me  not 
to  frighten  myself  or  you.  He  was  not  uneasy 
about  you  at  all ; you  would  soon  recover,  you 
were  such  an  exceedingly  healthy  person.  In- 
deed, Edna,  he  must  be  a very  clever  doctor : 
he  seemed  to  understand  you  as  if  he  had 
known  you  ail  your  life.” 

Edna  smiled,  but  she  felt  too  weak  to  talk. 
“And  you — how  did  you  get  home?” 


“ Oh,  it  was  a terrible  business.  I was  so 
frightened.  And  that  young  J ulius  Stedman— 
he  was  no  help  at  all.  He  is  but  a poor  stick 
of  a fellow  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  gets 
cross  at  the  least  thing.  Still,  when  we  reached 
home,  and  his  brother  started  off  again  to  fetch 
you,  he  was  very  kind  also.  ” 

“I  am  sure  he  would  be.” 

“He  sat  with  me  all  the  time  we  were  wait- 
ing for  you ; I sent  for  Mrs.  Williams,  so  it  was 
quite  proper — but,  indeed,  I was  too  miserable 
to  think  much  about  propriety.  I only  thought, 
What  if  you  were  to  be  drowned,  and  I were 
to  lose  my  dear  little  sister — my  best  friend  in 
all  this  world ? Oh,  Edna,  Edna!” 

And  once  again  Letty  kissed  and  embraced 
her,  shedding  oceans  of  tears — honest  tears. 

Mrs.  Williams,  too,  put  her  apron  to  her 
eyes.  She  had  grown  “ mighty  fond”  (she  de- 
clared afterward)  of  these  two  young  ladies. 
She  was  certain  they  were  real  ladies,  though 
they  had  only  one  bottle  of  wine  in  the  cup- 
board, and  their  living  was  as  plain  as  plain 
could  be.  So  she,  too,  worthy  woman ! shed  a 
few  glad  tears  over  Miss  Edna’s  recovery,  until 
Edna  declared  it  was  enough  to  make  a person 
quite  conceited  to  be  thought  so  much  of. 
And  then,  being  still  in  a weak  and  confused 
state,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  carried  off  to 
bed  by  Mrs.  Williams  and  Letty. 

It  was  a novelty  for  Edna  to  be  taken  care 
of.  Either  she  was  very  healthy — though  so 
fragile  looking — or  she  did  not  think  much 
about  her  own  health,  which  is  often  the  best 
method  of  securing  it;  but  for  years  such  a 
thing  had  not  happened  to  her  as  to  lie  in  bed 
till  noon,  and  have  Letty  waiting  upon  her.  It 
was  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise  for  an  hour 
or  two,  until  Letty  began  to  weary  a little  of 
her  unwonted  duties,  and  Edna  of  the  dignity 
of  invalidism.  So  she  rose,  and,  though  still 
feeling  dizzy  and  strange,  crept  down  stairs, 
and  settled  herself  in  her  usual  place,  with  her 
work-basket  beside  her. 

There  Dr.  Stedman  found  her,  when,  having 
sent  a preliminary  message  through  Mrs.  Will- 
iams, he  came,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
to  visit  his  patient. 

His  patient  he  seemed  determined  to  con- 
sider her.  He  entered  the  room  with  a due  air 
of  medical  gravity — nay,  a little  more  formal 
than  his  customary  manner — touched  her  pulse, 
and  asked  a few  unimportant  questions,  after  a 
fashion  which  quite  removed  the  slight  awk- 
wardness which  Edna  felt,  and  was  painfully 
conscious  she  showed,  tow  ard  him. 

“Yes,  she  will  soon  be  quite  well,”  said 
he,  turning  to  Letty.  “Your  sister  is  thin 
and  delicate-looking,  Miss  Kenderdine,  but  she 
will  take  a great  deal  of  killing,  she  has  suck 
a thoroughly  pure  constitution.  You  need  not 
be  in  the  least  alarmed  about  her.  Still,  I will 
just  look  after  her  for  a day  or  two,  profession- 
ally— I mean  in  an  amateur  professional  way — 
if  she  will  allow  me.” 

Letty  was  overflowing  with  thanks.  Edna 
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remained  silent.  She  disliked  being  Dr.  Sted- 
man’s,  or  indeed  any  doctor’s  patient ; but  her 
position  would  have  been  still  more  difficult  had 
he  appeared  to-day  in  the  character  of  her 
brave  preserver,  who  had  waded  through  the 
stormy  billows,  like  a Norse  hero,  and  carried 
her  back  in  his  arms — as  she  now  was  sure  he 
had  carried  her,  for  he  could  have  got  her  home 
in  no  other  way.  But  he  had  said  nothing 
about  this,  and,  apparently,  nobody  had  asked 
him.  Nor  did  he  refer  to  it  now,  for  which  re- 
serve Edna  was  very  grateful.  She  would  not 
have  known  what  to  say,  nor  how  to  thank  him, 
but  his  delicate  silence  on  the  matter  made  all 
things  easy. 

Likewise  Letty,  who  was  not  given  to  pene- 
trate too  deeply  below  the  surface  of  things, 
seemed  blessed  with  a most  fortunate  lack  of 
inquisitiveness.  She  made  no  reference  to  last 
night,  but  sat  talking  sweetly  to  the  doctor,  in 
the  character  of  affectionate  nurse  and  sister, 
looking  the  while  so  exquisitely  lovely  that  Ju- 
lius, who,  on  his  brother’s  suggestion,  had  been 
invited  in  to  see  Edna,  was  driven  to  beg  per- 
mission to  make  a sketch  of  her  on  the  spot,  in 
the  character  of  a guardian  angel. 

Nobody  objected — for  the  young  artist  was 
treated  like  a spoiled  child  by  them  all.  And, 
as  it  was  a wet  day — so  wet  that  nobody  could 
think  of  going  out,  and  every  body  would  be 
dull  enough  indoors — they  agreed  to  share  their 
dullness  and  spend  the  afternoon  together. 
For,  as  some  one  suggested,  their  time  was 
drawing  short  now. 

So  Julius  brought  in  his  sketch-book  and  fell 
to  work.  After  a long  discussion  as  to  what 
sort  of  an  angel  Miss  Kenderdine  was  to  be 
made  into,  it  was  finally  decided  that  she  would 
do  exactly  as  one  of  the  Scandinavian  Valkyriae, 
who  wait  in  the  halls  of  Odin  to  receive  the  souls 
of  the  departed  slain. 

“Is  that  the  business  of  guardian  angels?” 
asked  Will  Stedman.  “ I should  have  thought 
they  would  have  done  better  in  taking  care  of 
the  living  than  making  a fuss  over  the  dead.” 

Julius  looked  annoyed.  “ Pray  excuse  Will, 
Miss  Kenderdine.  He  is  not  at  all  poetical; 
he  always  takes  a matter-of-fact  view  of  things. 
Now,  just  the  head  bent,  with  a pitying  sort  of 
expression,  if  you  can  manage  it.  Thank  you 
— that  will  do  exactly.” 

And  Julius,  with  that  keen,  eager,  thirsty 
look,  which  for  the  last  few  days  had  begun  to 
dawn  in  his  face,  gazed  at  Letty  Kenderdine, 
who  smiled  as  usual,  calm  and  moonlike.  Even 
as  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  Lucrczia  might  have 
smiled  on  him,  and  as  dozens  more  as  lovely 
women  to  the  end  of  time  will  continue  to 
smile,  maddeningly,  upon  the  two  types  of  men 
with  whom  such  charms  are  all-powerful — the 
sensualist,  who  cares  for  mere  beauty  and  it 
alone;  the  poet,  who  out  of  his  own  nature 
idealizes  physical  perfectness  into  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  soul. 

But  there  is  a third  type  which  unites  both 
these.  Was  it  to  this  that  William  Stedman 
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belonged? — that  is,  in  his  real  heart,  though 
his  eyes  might  have  been  temporarily  no  wiser 
than  his  neighbors’. 

He  seemed  a little  changed  in  his  manner 
since  yesterday,  graver,  and  yet  franker  and 
freer.  He  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with 
his  brother’s  complete  engrossment  of  Letty, 
though  he  watched  the  two  very  closely  at  in- 
tervals. This  Edna  saw,  and  drew  her  own 
conclusions  therefrom ; but  they  were  errone- 
ous conclusions.  Nevertheless,  they  made  her 
resolve  more  strongly  than  ever  that  with  next 
Thursday  this  intimacy  should  entirely  cease. 

That  one  or  both  of  these  brothers  should  fall 
in  love  with  Letty  was  a catastrophe  to  be 
avoided  if  possible.  They  were  two  good  men, 
she  was  sure  of  that,  and  they  should  neither 
of  them  suffer  if  she  could  help  it.  No : just 
two  days  more,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the 
Stedmans  should  come  to  a natural  and  fitting 
close. 

This  being  decided  Edna  threw  herself  un- 
resistingly into  the  pleasure  of  it  while  it  lasted. 

For  it  w'as  a pleasure — she  had  ceased  to  doubt 
that.  No  good,  simple-hearted,  Sensible  woman 
could  help  enjoying  the  society  of  two  such  men, 
each  so  different,  and  yet  each  acting  as  a set- 
off to  the  other.  Julius,  when  he  flung  himself 
into  conversation,  was  not  only  clever  but  brill- 
iant; William  said  little,  but  whatever  he  did 
say,  he  said  it  to  the  point.  True,  as  his  brother 
had  accused  him,  he  did  now  and  then  take  a 
matter-of-fact  view  of  things ; but  his  matter- 
of-factness  was  neither  stupid  nor  commonplace. 

He  might  be  slow,  or  obstinate,  or  hard  to  please, 
but  he  was  not  a fool — not  a bit  of  it ; in  spite 
of  his  grave  and  solid  temperament,  most  peo- 
ple would  have  considered  him  an  exceedingly 
clever  man,  in  his  owrn  undemonstrative  way. 

So  Edna  thought.  And  since  he  chose  to 
talk  to  her,  she  talked  to  him  back  again,  and 
enjoyed  the  exercise.  For  there  could  hardly 
have  been  a greater  contrast  than  these  two. 

Edna  Kenderdine,  though  so  quiet,  w*as  not  a 
passive,  scarcely  even  a calm  woman.  What- 
ever she  felt,  she  felt  acutely.  Life  and  ener- 
gy, feeling  and  passion,  quivered  through  every 
movement  of  her  small  frame,  every  feature  of 
her  plain  but  sensitive  and  spiritual  face — more 
so  to-day  than  usual,  through  the  excitement 
left  behind  by  her  last  night’s  peril.  Also  by 
another  sort  of  excitement,  for  which  she  could 
not  at  all  account,  but  which  seemed  to  make 
her  whole  being  thrill  like  a harp  newly  tuned, 
which  the  lightest  touch  causes  to  tremble  into 
music. 

She  could  not  think  how  it  was : she  ought 
to  have  been  miserable,  leaving  that  pleasant 
place  to  go  back  to  London,  and  work,  and 
endless  anxieties.  Yet  she  was  not  miserable ; 
nay,  she  felt  strangely  happy  during  the  whole 
of  this  day,  wet  as  it  was,  and  through  great 
part  of  the  next  day — except  the  hour  or  two 
that  she  occupied  in  packing. 

There,  in  the  solitude  of  her  owm  room — for 
Letty,  whose  back  was  quite  too  long  for  pack- 
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ing,  was  sitting  on  the  bench  outside,  between 
the  two  Stedmans — poor  Edna  felt  just  a little 
sad  and  dull.  They  had  had  such  a happy 
time,  and  it  was  now  over,  or  nearly  over : ay, 
forever! — such  times  do  not  return.  People 
say  they  will,  and  plan  renewed  meetings  of  the 
same  sort ; but  these  seldom  come  about,  or  if 
they  do,  things  are  different.  Edna,  in  her 
level  existence,  had  not  known  enough  either 
of  happiness  or  misery  to  feel  keenly  the  irre- 
coverableness of  the  past ; still  she  had  sense 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  a time  such  as  she 
and  Letty  had  had  for  the  last  fortnight,  so  ex- 
ceptional in  its  circumstances  and  its  utter  un- 
worldliness of  contentment,  was  never  likely  to 
occur  twice  in  their  lives. 

Eirst,  because  two  hard-working,  solitary  wo- 
men were  never  likely  again  to  be  thrown  into 
such  close  yet  perfectly  harmless  and  blameless 
relations  with  two  such  young  men  as  the  Sted- 
mans— thorough  gentlemen,  refined  in  act  and 
w’ord,  never  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  a shade 
crossing  the  boundary  of  those  polite  and  chiv- 
alric  attentions  which  every  man  may  honor- 
ably pay  to  every  woman ; men,  too,  whom  they 
could  so  heartily  respect,  who  apparently  led  a 
life  as  pure  and  simple  as  their  own.  At  this 
time,  it  was  with  the  young  men  as  with  the 
young  women,  such  an  innocently  idle  life. 
When  they  met  again,  if  they  ever  did  meet, 
they  would  all  be  in  the  whirl  of  London,  ab- 
sorbed in  work  — the  restless,  jarring,  selfish 
work  of  the  world — in  which  they  might  both 
seem  and  be  quite  different  sort  of  people,  both 
in  themselves  and  to  one  another. 

So  thought  Edna,  as  she  hastened  her  pack- 
ing in  order  to  go  down  to  the  others — who  did 
not  seem  to  want  her  much,  she  fancied.  Still, 
she  wanted  them:  there  were  several  things 
she  would  like  still  to  talk  about  to  Dr.  Sted- 
man,  and  why  should  she  not  talk  to  him  as 
long  as  she  could  ? 

As  she  closed  her  trunk  the  heavy  fall  of  the 
lid  felt  like  closing  a bright  chapter  in  her  ex- 
istence. She  had  an  instinct  that  such  sea- 
sons do  not  come  often,  and  that  when  they 
do  they  are  brief  as  bright.  She  did  not  weep 
— this  cheerful -hearted  Edna,  who  had,  and 
was  always  likely  to  have,  enough  to  do  and  to 
think  of  to  keep  her  from  unnecessary  griev- 
ing. She  locked  her  box,  having  placed  inside 
it  the  little  mementoes  they  were  carrying 
home — a pebble  which  Letty  had  picked  up  on 
the  beach,  supposed  to  contain  the  possibility 
of  a valuable  brooch,  if  they  could  afford  to 
have  it  cut  and  set ; a piece  of  some  queer  sort 
of  sea-weed  which  Dr.  Stedman  had  given  her, 
telling  her  that,  if  hung  up  in  a dry  place,  it 
would  prove  a faithful  barometer  for  months 
and  years ; also,  pressed  between  her  blotting-  j 
book’s  leaves,  the  very  biggest  of  primroses,  a 
full  inch  in  diameter,  which  she  had  gathered 
in  a competition  with  Julius  Stedman.  All 
these  trifles,  and  a few  more,  which  were  no- 
body’s business  but  her  own,  she  locked  up 
fast : but  as  she  did  so  Edna  sighed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ix  this  love-tale  I find  I am  telling  the  story 
of  the  women  more  than  of  the  men — which  is 
not  unnatural. 

But,  in  truth,  of  the  men  there  is  as  yet  lit- 
tle to  be  told.  Their  passion  had  not  arrived 
at  the  demonstrative  stage.  Every  thing  they 
did  was  done  quite  as  usual.  No  doubt  they 
seized  every  opportunity  of  joining  their  fair 
neighbors  — watched  them  out  and  in;  met 
them  constantly  on  the  cliff  and  down  the 
shore ; contrived,  in  short,  by  some  means 
or  other,  to  spend  with  them  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  last  three  days;  but  beyond  this  they 
did  not  go.  And  even  this  was  done  by  a 
tacit  understanding,  without  prior  arrange- 
ments. Men  are  much  more  delicately  reti- 
cent in  love-affairs  than  'women.  Many  wo- 
men, even  good  women,  will  chatter  merciless- 
ly about  things  which  a man  would  scorn  to 
reveal,  and  think  himself  a brute  to  pry  into. 

On  the  Wednesday  night  the  brothers  had 
sat  till  ten  o’clock  in  the  Misses  Kenderdine’s 
parlor — the  visits  were  always  there.  On  no 
account  w'ould  the  sisters  have  penetrated  into 
that  bachelor  sanctum,  of  which,  in  its  chaos 
of  bachelor  untidiness,  they  had  sometimes 
caught  a glimpse  through  the  open  door — to 
Edna's  pity  and  Letty ’s  disdain.  The  young 
men  themselves  felt  the  contrast  between  their 
masculine  chamber  of  horrors  and  the  feminine 
sitting-room  opposite,  which,  humble  and  bare 
as  it  was,  looked  always  cheerful,  neat,  and 
nice. 

“What  a muddle  we  do  live  in,  to  be  sure!” 
said  Will,  when  they  returned  this  last  evening 
to  their  owrn  parlor.  But  he  sat  down  to  his 
books,  and  Julius  to  his  drawing,  and  there 
they  both  worked  away  till  nearly  midnight, 
without  exchanging  ten  w ords. 

At  length  Will  rose  and  suggested  his  broth- 
er’s going  to  bed. 

“ We  have  to  be  up  early  to-morrow,  you 
knowr.” 

“ Have  we  ?” 

Will  smiled.  “Didn’t  I hear  you  settling 
with  the  Misses  Kenderdine  to  see  them  off  by 
the  coach  ? It  starts  at  seven  a.m.” 

“ I said  I would  go ; but  that  does  not  imply 
your  going.” 

“ Oh,  I should  like  to  go  and  see  the  last  of 
them,”  said  Will. 

“ It  may  not  be  the  last.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity it  should  be.  They  lire  in  London,  and 
so  do  we.” 

“Do  you  know  their  address?”  Will  asked, 
abruptly. 

“No.  Do  you?” 

“ Certainly  not.  They  did  not  tell  me,  and 
I should  have  thought  it  a great  piece  of  im- 
pertinence to  inquire.” 

“Should  you?  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I 
assure  you  I have  never  asked  them — though 
I intended  to  ask  to-morrow.  But  one  wouldn’t 
do  the  ungentlem&nly  thing  on  any  account. 
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So  I suppose,  if  they  give  us  no  special  invita- 
tion to  call  on  them,  they  will  drift  away  like 
all  the  pleasant  things  in  this  world,  and  we 
shall  never  see  them  more.” 

Julius  spoke  sentimentally — nay,  dolefully; 
but  with  a complete  resignation  of  himself  to 
fate,  as  was  his  character.  He  never  struggled 
much  against  any  thing. 

Will  moved  restlessly  among  his  books — pil- 
ing and  re-piling  them  in  a vain  effort  at  order. 
At  last  he  let  them  be,  and  lifting  up  his  head, 
looked  his  brother  steadily  in  the  face. 

44  Yes,  I suppose  at  seven  to-morrow  morn- 
ing we  shall  see  the  last  of  them.  And  I think 
it  ought  to  be  so.” 

44  Why  ?”  said  Julius,  sharply,  taking  at  once 
the  opposition  side,  os  was  also  his  character. 

Dr.  Stedman  paused  a minute  before  speak- 
ing, and  the  blood  rose  in  his  rugged  brown 
face  as  he  spoke. 

44  Because,  Julias,  in  plain  English,  two 
young  men  can  not  go  on  in  this  sort  of  free- 
and-easy  way  with  two  young  women — at  least, 
not  in  any  place  but  here,  and  not  here  for 
very  long — without  getting  talked  about,  which 
would  be  very  unpleasant.  For  the  men  it 
doesn’t  matter,  of  course,  which  makes  it  all 
the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  be  careful  over 
the  women.” 

44  Careful ! What  nonsense ! ” 

44  No,  it  isn’t  nonsense,  though  perhaps  my 
speaking  about  it  may  be.  But  I’ve  had  it  on 
my  mind  to  speak,  and  it’s  better  out  than  in.” 

“Very  well,  then.  Preach  away.” 

And  Julius  stretched  himself  along  the  sofa, 
his  arms  over  his  head,  listening  with  a half- 
vexed,  half-contemptuous  air. 

“Well,  lad,”  said  Will,  stoutly,  44 1 think 
that  for  a man,  because  he  likes  a girl’s  society, 
to  daunder  after  her  and  hang  on  to  her  apron- 
string till  he  gets  her  and  himself  talked  about, 
is  a piece  of  most  arrant  folly — not  to  say 
knavery ; for  he  gets  all  the  fun  and  she  all  the 
harm.  It’s  selfishness-cowardly  selfishness — 
and  I won’t  do  it!  You  may  if  yon  choose;, 
but  I won’t  do  it !” 

“Do  what?”  said  Julius,  with  an  irritable 
and  most  irritating  laugh.  “What’s  the  use 
of  blazing  up  and  striking  your  hand  on  the 
table  as  if  you  were  striking  me — which,  per- 
haps, it’s  what  you’re  after?  Come  on,  then !” 

44 Do  you  suppose  I’m  an  idiot?” 

“Or  I either?  * What  harm  have  I done? 
Was  I going  to  offer  myself  on  the  spot  to 
either  of  your  fair  friends  ? A pretty  offer  it 
would  bo ! A fellow  who  has  not  a half-penny 
to  bless  himself  with.  Why,  she’d  kick  me  out 
of  doors,  and  serve  me  right,  too.  No — no!” 
and  Julius  laughed  again  very  bitterly:  44 1 
know  women  better  than  that.  Pray  compose 
yourself,  Will.  I’m  not  going  to  be  a down- 
right fool.  ” 

44  You  quite  mistake  me,”  said  Will,  gravely. 
44  Any  man  has  a right  to  ask  the  love  of  any 
woman — even  if  he  hasn’t  a half-penny.  But 
he  has  no  right  to  pay  her  tender  attentions, 


and  set  people  gossiping  about  her,  and  perhaps 
make  her  fancy  he  likes  her,  when  he  either 
does  not  like  her,  or  doesn’t  see  his  way  clear 
to  marry  her.  It’s  not  to  be  done,  lad — not  to 
be  done.” 

44  And  have  I any  intention  of  doing  it  ? You 
foolish  old  fellow — what  crotchets  you  take  up ! 
Why — hang  it — if  I had  never  flirted  more  than 
I have  here — ” 

“I  hate  flirting,”  broke  in  Will,  tearing  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  violently  in  two.  “Women 
may  like  it ; but  men  ought  to  have  more  sense. 
What’s  the  use  of  philandering  and  fooling  when 
you  mean  nothing,  and  it  all  ends  in  sheer  waste 
of  time.  If  ever  I marry,  I vow  I’ll  go  up  to  the 
woman  and  say,  4 Mary*  or  4 Molly* — ” 

44  Her  name  is  Molly,  then  ? That’s  inform- 
ation.” 

“I  mean,  I’d  ask  her  point-blank  to  marry 
me.  If  she  said  4 Yes,’  well  and  good.” 

“And  if  4 No,*”  said  Julius,  with  a keen 
look. 

44  I’d  walk  off,  and  never  trouble  her  more. 
If  a girl  doesn’t  know  her  own  mind,  she  isn’t 
worth  asking — certainly  not  asking  twice.  She 
never  would  be  asked  twice  by  me.” 

“Wait  till  your  time  comes — as  yon  once 
said  to  your  obedient,  humble  servant.  Go  on, 
Will.  I’m  waiting  for  another  sermon,  please. 
Plenty  more  where  that  last  came  from,  I 
know.” 

Julius  seemed  determined  to  turn  the  whole 
into  a laughing  matter ; and  at  last  his  brother 
was  fain  to  laugh  too. 

44  One  might  as  well  preach  to  a post — it  al- 
ways was  so,  and  always  will  be ! Come,  I’ve 
said  my  say,  and  it’s  done.  Let  us  dismiss  the 
subject.” 

“Not  a bit  of  it,”  replied  Julius,  who,  with 
his  other  womanish  peculiarities,  had  a most 
provoking  habit  of  liking  to  have  the  last  word; 
44  only  just  tell  a fellow  what  you  are  driving  at ! 
What  do  you  want  us  to  do  about  these  girls  ? 
Shut  ourselves  up  in  our  rooms,  and  stare  at 
them  from  behind  the  keyhole  without  ever 
daring  to  bid  them  good-by  ?” 

“Rubbish!  We’ll  just  meet  them,  as  you 
said,  at  the  coach,  wish  them  a pleasant  jour- 
ney, and  there  it  ends.” 

“Does  it?”  said  Julius,  half  to  himself ; while 
his  soft,  sad  look  wandered  into  vacancy,  and 
he  leaned  his  arm  behind  his  head,  in  his  favor- 
ite listless  attitude,  in  which  there  was  some- 
thing affected  and  something  real;  his  small, 
slight  figure,  dark,  meagre  face,  and  brilliant 
eyes,  making  equally  natural  to  him  both  lan- 
guor and  energy.  A true  southern  tempera- 
ment— made  up  of  contrarieties,  if  not  contra- 
dictions, and  never  to  be  reckoned  on  long  to- 
gether in  any  way. 

But  he  ceased  to  argue,  either  in  jest  or 
earnest ; and  soon  the  two  brothers  parted  for 
the  night;  quite  amicably — as,  after  all  their 
little  warfares,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing ; 
for  neither  of  thftm  were  of  the  sullen  sort ; and, 
besides,  Will  had  a dictrine — learned  at  the  big 
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public  school  where  he  had  been  educated,  fight-  j 
ing  his  way  of  necessity  from  bottom  to  top — 
that  sometimes  after  a good  honest  battle,  in 
which  either  speaks  his  mind,  men,  as  well  as 
boys,  are  all  the  better  friends. 

Julius  went  to  bed.  But  far  into  the  small 
hours  Will’s  candle  burned  in  the  parlor  below, 
as  was  his  habit  whenever  he  had  spent  a spe- 
cially idle  day. 

Edna,  too,  sat  up  late,  for  to  her  always  fell 
the  domestic  cares  of  packing,  arranging,  and 
settling  every  thing.  Not  that  Letty  did  not 
try  to  help  her ; but  she  helped  her  so  badly 
that  it  was  double  trouble — ever}'  thing  had  to 
be  done  over  again.  Letty’s  unconscious,  good- 
humored  incapacity  was  one  of  the  things  which 
tried  her  sister  most,  and  caused  her  to  hope 
that  whenever  the  of-course-certain  husband 
did  appear,  he  might  be  a man  sensible  and 
practical,  and  sufficiently  rich  to  make  his  wife 
independent  of  those  petty  worries  which  a clev- 
erer and  braver  woman  would  breast  and  swim 
through,  and  perhaps  even  gain  strength  and 
energy  from  the  struggle. 

As  it  was,  whenever  they  had  any  thing  to 
do  or  to  suffer,  Edna’s  first  thought  was,  how 
to  get  Letty  out  of  the  way.  She  had  sent  her 
to  bed  early,  and  creeping  in  tired  beside  her 
was  only  too  thankful  to  find  her  sound  asleep. 
And  Letty  slept  still,  when  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  the  morning  Edna  woke,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  something  had  to  be  done,  or  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen,  which  came  with  a 
sharp  shock  upon  her  the  minute  she  opened 
her  eyes. 

She  took  her  watch  to  the  window  to  see  the 
time  correctly,  and  stood  gazing  out  upon  the 
sea,  which  lay  so  lonely  and  quiet — dim  and 
gray — just  brightened  in  the  eastward  by  those 
few  filint  streaks  in  the  sky  which  showed  where 
the  sun  would  rise  ere  long. 

A strange  unquietness  came  into  Edna’s  spirit 
— hitherto  as  placid  as  that  sea  before  the  sun 
rose — a sense  of  trouble,  of  regret,  for  which 
she  could  not  account.  For  though  she  was  of 
course  sorry  to  leave  this  place,  still  she  might 
come  back  again  some  day.  And  now  she  was 
going  home  with  Letty  quite  strong  again,  and 
herself  also,  ready  to  begin  their  work  anew. 
Why  should  she  grieve  ? She  ought  to  be  very 
glad  and  thankful. 

Perhaps  she  was  only  tired  with  the  excite- 
ment of  last  night — when  the  two  Stedmans 
had  staid  later  and  talked  more  than  usual ; 
pleasant,  refreshing  talk,  such  as  clever,  good 
men  can  make  with  good,  and  not  stupid  wo- 
men ; talk  difficult  to  be  detailed  afterward,  if 
indeed  any  conversation  written  down  does  not 
seems  as  tame  and  lifeless  ns  yesterday’s  gath- 
ered roses.  But  it  had  left  a sweet  aroma  be- 
hind it,  and  while  it  lasted  it  had  made  Edna 
feel  happy,  like  a creature  long  pent  up  in  hor- 
rible cities,  who  is  set  free  upon  its  native 
mountain,  and  led  cheerily  up  the  bright  hill- 
side, at  every  step  breathing  a fresher  and  purer 
air ; at  every  glance  seeing  around  prospects 


wider  and  fairer ; the  sort  of  companionship,  in 
short,  which  makes  one  think  the  better  of 
one’s  self  because  one  can  appreciate  it  and  en- 
joy it.  How  keenly  she  had  enjoyed  it  Edna 
knew. 

And  now,  with  a slight  spasm  or  constriction 
of  the  heart,  she  recognized  that  it  was  all  over, 
that  this  morning  was  the  veiy  last  day.  She 
should  probably  never  meet  the  Stedmans 
more. 

She  was  not  “ in  love.”  She  did  not  for  a 
moment  fancy  herself  in  love  with  either  of 
them,  being  no  longer  of  that  nnripe  age  when 
girls  think  it  fine  to  be  in  love  with  somebody ; 
but  she  was  conscious  that  all  was  not  right 
with  her;  that  the  past  had  been  a delicious 
time,  and  that  she  began  to  look  forward  to 
her  school  life,  and  her  home  life,  alone  with 
Letty,  with  a sense  of  vacancy  and  dreariness 
almost  amounting  to  dread.  Be  sorry  for  her, 
you  who  can  understand  this  state  of  mind! 
And  ye  who  can  not — why,  she  had  need  to  be 
sorry  for  you ! 

She  stood  looking  at  the  sombre  sea — at  the 
smiling,  hopeful  dawn,  then  went  back  to  her 
bed,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow,  wept  a 
few'  tears.  But  there  was  no  time  for  crying 
or  for  sleeping ; she  had  still  a great  deal  to 
do,  and  they  must  leave  soon  after  six ; so,  ear- 
ly as  it  wTas,  she  rose. 

Her  neighbors  were  early  stirring  too,  though 
it  W’as,  after  all,  Will  who  accomplished  this, 
rousing  his  brother  into  sufficient  energy  to  be 
in  time.  The  impulse  of  overnight  had  faded 
out,  and  Julius  now  seemed  very  indifferent 
whether  or  not  he  wished  the  sisters  good-by. 

“If  we  are  never  to  see  them  again,  what 
does  it  matter  to  see  them  now  ?”  said  he,  care- 
lessly. “Or,  indeed,  what  does  it  matter  in 
any  case?  Women  only  care  for  fellows  with 
lots  of  money.” 

“In  one  sense,  perhaps — the  matrimonial; 
but  I thought  we  had  decided  that  this  was  not 
the  sense  in  which  your  civilities  were  to  be 
construed.” 

“ Our  civilities,  Will.  You  have  been  quite 
as  sweet  upon  them  as  I have.” 

“ Then  there  is  no  reason  why  our  civilities 
should  not  be  continued  to  the  end.  Get  your 
hat,  man,  and  let  us  start  to  the  coach-office.” 

“ Now  ?” 

“Yes,  now.  We  are  better  out  of  the  way 
here.  We’ll  not  bother  them  with  any  last 
words. " 

And  the  doctor,  who  looked  a little  jaded, 
as  if  he  had  sat  up  most  of  the  night — which 
indeed  he  had — contrived  to  stay  out,  and  keep 
his  brother  out,  on  the  breezy  cliffs  during  the 
half-hour  that  there  was  any  chance  of  staircase 
meetings,  or  interference,  for  good  or  ill,  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Misses  Kenderdine.  But 
all  this  half-hour  the  young  men  never  once  re- 
ferred to  their  friends — or  regretted  their  de- 
parture. They  lounged  about,  read  the  news- 
paper, and  talked  politics  a little,  until,  sudden- 
ly taking  out  his  watch,  Will  said : 
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44  Now,  if  we  mean  to  be  in  time,  we  had 
better  be  off  at  once.” 

They  walked  up  to  the  coach-office.  In  those 
days,  and  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  there 
was  only  a diurnal  coach  which  passed  through 
the  village,  taking  up  any  chance  passenger  by 
the  way.  It  was  just  the  usual  old-fashioned 
stage,  with  outside  and  inside  places,  and  was 
rarely  full ; still  to-day,  as  it  came  lumbering 
np  the  hilly  street,  it  looked  to  be  so. 

“Suppose  they  can’t  get  seats,”  suggested 
Julius. 

44  Not  impossible.  I wish  I had  suggested 
their  booking  places  overnight.” 

Small  trivial  sentences,  about  such  a trivial 
thing! — save  that  all  the  manifold  machinery 
of  life  hangs  pivoted  upon  trifles. 

The  brothers  found  the  two  sisters  standing 
waiting  amidst  a conglomeration  of  boxes,  at 
which  Julius  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  winked 
aside  at  Will  in  thankful  bachelorhood.  But 
the  four  met  and  shook  hands  as  usual,  just  as 
if  they  were  starting  for  their  conjoint  walk  this 
merry,  sunshiny,  breezy  morning. 

44 What  a fine  day!  I am  glad  you  have 
good  weather  for  your  journey.  We  thought 
we  might  be  allowed  to  come  and  see  you  off. 
Can  we  be  of  any  use,  Miss  Kenderdine  ?” 

Dr.  Stedman  addressed  himself  to  Letty,  who 
looked  nervous  and  fidgety. 

44  Thank  you,  thank  you.  It  is  so  trouble- 
some, traveling;  especially  without  a gentle- 
man to  take  care  of  us.  Edna,  are  you  sure 
the  boxes  are  all  right  ? Did  you  count  them  ? 
Two  trunks,  one  bonnet-box,  one — ” 

“Yes,  aU  are  right.  Don’t  vex  yourself, 
dear,”  said  Edna,  in  her  soft  sotto  voce , and 
then  she  was  aware  that  Dr.  Stedman  turned 
to  look  at  her  earnestly,  more  earnestly  than 
usual. 

“Let  me  help  you;  you  are  carrying  such 
a heap  of  cloaks  and  things,  and  you  look  so 
tired.  Are  you  able  for  the  journey  to-day  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  quite  able.  Besides,  we  must 
__  »» 

&°* 

Will  made  no  reply,  but  he  took  her  burdens 
from  her,  arranged  her  packages,  and  stood  si- 
lently beside  her  till  the  coach  came  up. 

Julius  too,  his  languor  and  indifference  dis- 
persed as  if  by  magic,  placed  himself  close  to 
the  blooming  Letty,  paying  her  his  final  polite- 
nesses with  remarkable  empressement . 

“Yes,  I am  sorry  to  leave  this^place,”  she 
said,  in  answer  to  his  question.  “We  have 
had  a pleasant  time  ; and  we  are  going  back  to 
horrid  school-work.  I hate  it.” 

“No  wonder.  Still,  your  pupils  are  some- 
what to  be  envied.” 

“Eh?”  said  Letty,  not  detecting  the  compli- 
ment, her  mind  being  divided  between  Julius, 
the  boxes,  and  the  approaching  coach.  44  Look, 
Edna,  it  is  quite  full.  We  shall  have  to  go  in- 
side— nay,  the  inside  is  full  too.  What  must 
we  do  ? Oh,  Edna,  what  must  we  do  ?” 

44  It  was  my  fault,”  said  Will  Stedman.  44 1 
ought  to  have  told  you  it  was  better  to  secure 


places.  Coachman,  is  there  no  chance  whatev- 
er for  these  ladies  ?” 

Coachman  shook  his  head,  remorseless  as 
Fate ; and  Fate,  laughing  from  under  the  coach- 
wheels,  and  making  mouths  at  them  from  the 
dickey,  set  at  naught  all  the  excellent  schemes 
of  these  four  young  people. 

The  two  sisters  regarded  each  other  in  mute 
consternation. 

44  How  very,  very  foolish  I was !”  said  Edna, 
in  extreme  vexation.  44  Can  nothing  be  done  ? 

Dr.  Stedman,  will  you  think  for  us  ? We  must 
go  home  to-day.” 

44  Po*  chay,  ma’am — po’  chay  to  Byde,”  sug- 
gested the  landlord. 

44  How  much  would  that  cost  ?” 

A serious  sum  was  named.  Edna  looked  at 
and  counted  her  money.  No,  it  was  not  to  be 
done.  She  saw  Dr.  Stedman  watching  her, 
and  blushed  crimson. 

He  came  near  her,  and  said  almost  in  a whis- 
per, 44  Excuse  me,  but  at  a journey’s  end  one 
sometimes  runs  short.  If-—” 

Edna  shook  her  head,  and  set  her  little  mouth 
together,  firm  as  Fate — whom  she  fancied  she 
was  thus  resisting : at  which  Dr.  Stedman  blush- 
ed as  deeply  as  herself,  and  retired. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Several  boats 
crossed  daily  from  Ryde ; but  to  get  to  Rydc 
from  this  out-of-the-way-place  was  the  difficulty. 

44  No,  Letty,”  said  Edna,  44  not  being  able  to 
travel  about  in  post-chaises,  we  must  e’en  put 
up  with  our  misfortunes.  We  can  go  by  the 
coach  to-morrow  morning.  I dare  say  Mrs. 
Williams  will  take  us  in  for  one  night  more. 

Things  might  be  worse,  you  see.” 

But  as  she  watched  the  coach  roil  away, 

Edna,  though  she  spoke  cheerfully,  looked  a 
great  deal  more  annoyed  and  troubled  than  her 
sister  did ; and  Dr.  Stedman  saw  it. 

44  You  have  a tell-tale  face,”  said  he.  44  This 
has  vexed  you  very  much,  I perceive.” 

44  Of  course  it  has.  Many  reasons  make  it 
important  for  us  to  go  home.” 

44  Your  sister  takes  it  easily  enough,  appar- 
ently.” 

“She  always — ” and  Edna  stopped  herself. 

Why  should  she  be  discussing  Letty  with  a 
stranger — with  any  body  ? 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Dr. Stedman,  ab- 
ruptly, and  disappeared. 

But  when  they  had  all  escaped  out  of  the 
condolences  of  the  little  crowd  round  the  inn- 
door,  and  were  ignominiously  retracing  their 
steps  to  Mrs.  Williams’s  lodgings,  he  overtook 
them,  breathless. 

44  Stop,  Miss  Edna.  I have  found  a way  out 
of  your  difficulties.  There  will  be  a post-chaise 
here  at  noon,  bringing  a wedding-couple  from 
Ryde.  It  will  take  you  the  return-journey  for 
merely  coach-fare.  If  you  cross  at  once  you 
will  be  able  to  start  from  Portsmouth  to  Lon- 
don to-night.  Will  that  do  ?” 

44  Admirable,”  said  Edna,  turning  back. 

44  Let  me  go  and  settle  it  at  once.” 

“It  is  settled — I took  the  liberty  of  settling 
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it  with  the  landlord,  whom  I know.  Always 
provided  you  were  satisfied.  A.re  you  ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Thank  you.  And  now  you  have  only  to 
repay  me  the  coach-fare — inside  places  for  two,” 
said  the  doctor,  holding  out  his  hand  with  a 
smile. 

Edna  laughingly  and,  as  it  occurred  to  her 
long  after,  most  unsuspiciously,  gave  him  the 
money ; and  he  walked  on  beside  her,  receiving 
silently  her  expressions  of  gratitude.  She  did 
indeed  feel  grateful.  It  was  so  new  to  her  to 
have  the  burdens  of  daily  life  thus  taken  off 
her,  and  in  such  a considerate  way,  simply  a 
man  doing  a man’s  part  of  kindness  to  a wo- 
man— nothing  more.  It  made  her  remember 
his  words : “ If  I had  had  a sister  I would  have 
been  so  good  to  her.”  Though  while  Edna  re- 
called them,  there  was  a strange  sting  in  the 
remembrance. 

At  the  familiar  door  they  all  stopped,  rather 
awkwardly,  till  Dr.  Stedman  said,  with  some- 
thing beyond  his  usual  formality : 

“ I wonder,  Julius,  if  these  ladies  would  con- 
sider it  presumption  in  us  to  offer  them  our 
bachelor  hospitality  for  the  next  few  hours? 
It  might  be  more  convenient,  and  they  would 
at  least  get  a dinner.” 

“Oh,  they  must — they  must,”  cried  Julius. 
“ Say  you  will,  Miss  Edna,”  and  he  caught  hold 
of  her  hand  in  his  boyish,  affectionate  way. 
“Come  and  dine  with  us;  it  will  be  such  fun. 
And  we  will  go  a long  walk  before  then.  Oh, 
I am  so  much  obliged  to  Eate  and  that  grim 
coachman.  We’ll  have  such  a jolly  day.” 

He  was  evidently  in  a state  of  considerable  ex- 
citement, which  relieved  itself  in  almost  puerile 
pranks,  an  incessant  flow  of  talk,  and  a pettish 
assertion  of  his  own  will,  which  was,  as  E<lna 
declared,  “ exactly  like  a baby.”  Nevertheless, 
6he  and  the  others  only  laughed,  and  gave  way 
to  him. 

Evidently  the  catastrophe  about  the  coach 
had  produced  in  none  of  the  little  party  any 
permanent  depression ; and  it  was  with  almost 
exuberant  spirits  that  they  prepared  to  make 
the  very  most  of  this  sweet,  stolen  day — all  the 
sweeter,  Julius  insisted,  because  it  was  stolen — 
a clear  robbery  out  of  the  treasure-house  of 
Destiny,  who  had  not  many  such. 

“At  least  not  for  us,”  added  he,  with  the 
dash  of  melancholy  which  ran  through  his  mer- 
riest moods.  “So  I’ll  take  the  residuum  of 
my  pleasures  as  I used  to  take  the  spoonful  of 
sugar  at  the  bottom  of  an  emptied  coffee-cup, 
which  I was  always  told  it  was  such  ill-manners 
to  touch,  though  it  was  the  best  bit  of  the 
draught.  And  yet  we  have  had  a good  draught 
of  happiness  this  fortnight — have  we  not,  Miss 
Edna  ? Our  coffee  of  life  was  thoroughly  well- 
made — strong  and  clear,  with  plenty  of  milk  in 
it.” 

“ The  milk  of  human  kindness  ?” 

“ Yes ; and  some  water  too.  We  had  only 
too  much  water  on  Monday  night.  But  I beg 
your  pardon.”  For  Edna  still  turned  pale,  and 


then  red,  whenever  there  was  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  her  painful  adventure;  so  that  now’ 
all  reference  to  it  had  tacitly  ceased. 

“I  think,”  said  Dr.  Stedman,  “since  onr 
friends  have  gained  an  extra  day  of  sea -air 
they  had  better  make  use  of  it.  So  come  away 
all  of  you  down  to  the  shore.” 

There  they  wandered  for  hours,  as  merry  as 
children,  tossing  the  shingle  at  one  another,  or 
entombing  themselves  in  it  as  they  sat ; writing 
names  and  sentences  with  umbrella-sticks  on 
the  sand,  or  building  out  of  it  castles  and  moats 
for  the  incoming  tide  first  to  fill  and  then  to 
wash  away.  Some  mixture  of  seriousness  there 
was ; for  sea-side  folly  has  always  a touch  of 
solemnity  in  it ; and  there  is  but  a step  between 
the  babyish  pranks  on  the  sand  and  the  awful- 
ness of  the  silent  ocean  beyond.  But  still,  what- 
ever they  did,  or  whatever  they  talked  about, 
these  four  were  very  happy.  It  was  a day — 
one  of  those  single,  separate  days — which  stamp 
themselves  upon  the  memory  for  years,  both 
from  their  heavenly  beauty,  externally,  and 
their  moral  atmosphere  of  pleasantness  and 
peace.  A day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  its  in- 
nocent Arcadian  enjoyment,  to  which  all  things 
seemed  natural;  and  they  themselves  felt  not 
like  modem  work-a-day  men  and  women,  but 
creatures  of  some  perfectly  ideal  world — shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  of  some  long-past  gold- 
en age* 

They  dined,  nevertheless ; upon  cold  mutton 
and  suet  dumplings,  which  was  the  best  Mrs. 
Williams  could  provide ; and  they  dined  heart- 
ily and  merrily.  It  might  have  been  a little 
“ incorrect,”  this  bachelor  entertainment  to  two 
young  maiden  ladies.  In  midst  of  the  meal  a 
grave  doubt  of  this  struck  Edna ; bnt  it  was  a 
merry  meal  for  all  that,  with  not  one  bit  of  sen- 
timent about  it,  or  regret  that  it  was  the  first 
and  last.  %For  still,  with  all  their  mutual  friend- 
liness, the  sisters  withheld  their  address,  and 
the  brothers  were  too  courteous  to  ask  for  it 

Suddenly,  in  midst  of  the  gayety,  Dr.  Sted- 
man said,  “It  is  nearly  three.  Your  carriage 
will  be  at  the  door  in  five  minutes."  And  for 
that  five  minutes  every  body  was  rather  silent. 

Edna  sat  at  the  window,  taking  a farewell 
look  at  the  beautiful  sea;  and  Dr.  Stedman 
came  and  looked  at  it  with  her. 

“You  are  better  now  than  in  the  morning,  I 
hope  ?” 

“Yes,  the  salt  air  always  does  me  good.” 

“ It  will  be  very  late  before  you  reach  home 
to-night.  Are  you  afraid  ?” 

“ Oh  no.” 

“You  seem  afraid  of  nothing.” 

* ‘ Not  of  many  things — outside  things.  Why 
should  I be  ? And  it  would  do  no  good.  I am 
not  like  a carefully-guarded  young  lady ; I am 
a poor  schoolmistress,  who,  whether  she  likes 
it  or  not,  must  face  the  world.” 

“ Do  you  find  that  very  hard  ?” 

“Sometimes  — only  sometimes;  for  I am 
young  and  strong,  and  not  given  to  despond* 
ency.  It  may  be  otherwise  when  I get  older." 
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And  a vague  cloud  came  over  Edna  as  she 
spoke ; a fear  that  it  not  only  might  but  would 
be  thus ; that  the  days  would  come  wheu  her 
strength  would  fail,  and  her  courage  sink,  beat- 
en down  ; when  she  would  be  dull,  weary,  lone- 
ly, and  old. 

“ Are  you  afraid  of  growing  old  ?”  said  Dr. 
Stedman  again.  “I  am — a little.” 

“ Why  should  you  be  ?”  said  Edna,  forgetting 
the  question  in  the  confession,  and  turning  to 
look  inquiringly  at  him.  “ Old  age  can  have  no 
terrors  for  you.  A man  is  so  different  from  a 
woman.” 

“ He  is — horribly  different — in  some  things. 
Miss  Edna — I would  give  the  whole  world  if  I 
were  more  like  you.1’ 

These  words,  spoken  in  a tone  that  seemed 
at  once  appealing,  apologizing — nay,  almost  ca- 
ressing, so  low  and  soft  >vas  it,  quivered  through 
Edna  from  head  to  foot.  But  before  she  had 
time  to  answer,  or  think  of  answering,  the  post- 
chaise  was  at  the  door — a goodly  equipage — all 
in  its  bridal  splendor — white  favors  and  all. 

Letty  jumped  up  in  delight.  “Oh,  how  nice ! 
We  shall  get  to  Ryde  so  comfortably.  And 
think  of  our  starting  from  the  very  door.  So 
kind  of  you  to  order  it,  Dr.  Stedman.  It  is 
almost  as  good  as  if  we  had  our  own  carriage. 
Ah,  Edna!  shall  we  ever  have  our  own  car- 
riage ?*’ 

“Possibly — I should  say  not  improbably,” 
said  Dr.  Stedman,  dryly,  as  he  handed  the 
beautiful  woman,  with  careful  courtesy,  to  the 
chaise,  which  she  seemed  to  step  into  as  if  she 
were  born  to  a carriage. 

Julius  hung  back,  and  made  his  adienx  with 
a cynical  air. 

“Mrs.  Williams  thinks  the  white  favors  a 
lucky  omen,  Miss  Kenderdine.  She  hopes  to 
see  one  or  both  of  you  two  young  ladies  back 
again  ere  long — in  a similar  equipage.  I trust 
the  owner  may  be  a duke  at  least.” 

“Eh?”  said  Letty,  not  comprehending,  but 
smiling  still. 

“Mrs.  Williams  says,  next  time  you  come 
here,  she  hopes  it  will  be  in  your  own  carriage, 
and  married  to  some  rich  gentleman — possibly 
a duke.” 

Letty  bridled.  “ Oh,  Mr.  Stedman,  you  are 
so  funny!  Good-by!” 

So  they  parted — all  four  with  the  smile  on 
their  lips,  shaking  hands  cordially,  and  keeping 
up  their  jests  even  to  the  last  moment ; express- 
ing all  manner  of  mutual  good  wishes,  but  not 
a hint  or  hope  of  future  meetings.  They  part- 
ed— as  completely  as  two  ships  that  had  crossed 
one  another’s  track  in  the  mid-ocean — paused 
alongside  for  a short  space  of  kindly  greeting 
— then  divided,  steadily  and  finally,  to  sail  on 
round  the  world  their  several  and  opposite  ways. 

Edna  knew  it  must  be  thus — that  it  was  best 
it  should  be.  Some  instinct,  forestalling  expe- 
rience, warned  her  of  the  fact — proved  fatally 
by  how  many  wrecked  lives ! — that  men  ought 
to  be  nothing  to  women,  and  women  nothing  to 
men,  except  in  the  merest  ordinary  friendship — 


unless  they  are  either  akin  by  blood,  or  deliber- 
ately choose  one  another  in  love  and  marriage : 
that  all  so-called  “Platonic  attachments,”  senti- 
mental compromises  which  try  to  steer  clear  of 
both,  and  institute  pseudo-relations  which  na- 
ture never  meant,  almost  always  end  in  misery 
— blameless,  but  still  heart-deep,  life-long  mis- 
ery. Edna  wished  to  avoid  every  thing  of  the 
kind — for  both  herself  and  her  sister.  Nothing 
had  happened ; nobody  had  proposed  to  Letty, 
and  she  was  thankful  thus  peacefully,  friendlj-, 
and  kindly  to  close  all  associations  with  the 
Stedmans. 

Yes,  they  had  parted  just  as  (she  said  this  to 
herself  again  and  again  during  the  long  drive) 
— just  as  she  most  desired  them  all  to  part — 
like  ships  on  the  ocean,  never  to  sail  in  com- 
pany again.  Still,  she  felt  that  for  some  days 
to  come  her  own  little  vessel  would  sail  rather 
drearily,  and  flap  its  canvas  idly  in  the  breeze, 
scarcely  noticing  whether  or  not  there  was  sun- 
shine on  the  sea,  which  looked  so  limitless,  and 
yet  which  she  must  cross — and  cross  alone. 

“I  wonder,”  she  thought  to  herself,  “w'hicli 
of  us  will  grow  old  the  fastest  or  live  the  longest 
— Dr.  Stedman  or  I ?” 


KID  GLOVES. 

IT  will  be  many  years  before  we  reach  in  this 
country  the  manufacture  of  ladies’  gloves  of 
the  best  quality,  inasmuch  as  the  industry — ac- 
complished chiefly  by  hand — is  quite  varied  and 
minute,  and  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  a pop- 
ulation highly  concentrated  in  numbers. 

In  ascending  the  mountains  of  Europe  one 
discovers  that  the  flocks  of  goats  are  main- 
tained during  the  Alpine  summer  at  elevations 
not  far  short  of  the  snow  line,  where  they  browse, 
eating  what  no  other  animals  would  subsist  on — 
the  tops  of  mountain  shrubs  and  herbs.  As  the 
cold  season  advances  they  are  driven  gradually 
toward  the  plains ; but  the  goat  is  not  bred  in 
districts  which  carry  sheep.  We  have  seen  a 
flock  of  about  three  hundred  goats  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Alps,  assembled  near  one  of  the 
wild  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  salted  by 
their  attendant,  who  with  others  was  also  en- 
gaged in  milking  them.  The  average  yield  of 
milk  from  each  was  then  about  a quart  per  day, 
the  young  kids  having  been  separated  from  the 
dams.  Their  milk  and  flesh,  as  articles  of  food, 
constitute  a far  greater  object  in  raising  them 
than  do  the  skins,  which  are,  however,  carefully 
secured  and  preserved.  The  cheese  manufac- 
tured in  the  Alps  from  goats’  milk,  separately, 
or  combined  with  milk  from  other  animals,  is 
highly  prized  in  all  countries.  Its  manufacture 
has  become  an  important  part  of  the  industry 
of  the  Swiss,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  their 
flocks  with  the  utmost  diligence,  to  see  that 
scarcely  an  article  of  food  escapes  the  united 
scrutiny.  The  goat  ventures  to  reach  spots 
inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  man,  but  although 
firm-footed,  active,  and  careful,  is  sometimes 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  vain  attempt  to  obtaiu 
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a mere  shrub  or  herb  growing  on  some  slight 
shelf  amidst  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  mount- 
ains. In  addition  to  the  collection  of  goats  into 
flocks,  large  and  small,  these  animals  are  kept 
singly  by  the  poor  in  many  parts  of  Europe  for 
their  milk,  for  which  object  the  very  minute 
division  of  lands  in  France  is  favorable.  Those 
who  can  not  maintain  a cow  will,  of  course,  be 
very  glad  to  keep  a goat,  and  as  the  owner  gen- 
erally occupies  a very  humble  position,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  look  to  all  the  purposes  to  which 
the  animal  may  be  applied.  Its  produce  in  the 
shape  of  a kid  is  valuable  for  its  flesh  and  its 
skin ; its  hair  is  used  with  wool  to  make  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  dress-goods,  and  its  horns 
are  converted  into  the  handles  of  knives. 

The  skins  of  the  young  kid,  after  being  rough- 
ly dried  in  the  sun  and  air,  are  Bold  to  peddlers 
who  go  about  from  place  to  place  gathering 
them,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  in  turn  sell 
them  to  dealers  in  the  principal  towns  adjacent 
to  the  mountain  ranges.  These  peddlers  com- 
mence this  work  in  Italy  as  early  as  March  in 
each  year,  and  proceed  northward  ns  far  almost 
as  the  Baltic,  as  the  season  advances  and  the 
young  kids  reach  their  required  maturity.  The 
most  important  point  for  obtaining  skins  in  Ita- 
ly is  Naples.  Leipsic,  in  Germany,  is  also  one 
of  the  considerable  markets.  The  extent  of  the 
trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a sin- 
gle manufacturer  of  gloves  in  Paris  makes  about 
six  hundred  thousand  pairs  annually.  He  leaves 
no  market  in  Europe  unexplored  to  obtain  the 
best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 
The  price  of  skins — such  is  the  growing  de- 
mand— has  advanced  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  last  five  or  six  years. 

The  process  of  cleansing  the  inner  portion  of 
the  skin  from  fleshy  impurities,  of  reducing  the 
thickness  when  necessary  by  paring  or  scraping, 
and  of  removing  the  hair  after  it  has  been  soaked 
in  a solution  of  lime  and  w ater  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared, is  very  much  the  same  as  with  other  light 
skins.  After  expelling  the  lime  which  has  al- 
ready performed  its  service,  the  skin  is  con- 
verted into  soft  leather  for  gloves  by  subjecting 
it  to  a solution  chiefly  of  alum  and  salt.  The 
skins,  immersed  in  this  emulsion,  are  trampled 
upon  with  bare  feet  until  they  become  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  the  liquid.  They  are 
dried,  and  also  rubbed  and  stretched  to  make 
them  smooth  and  supple,  and  portions  are 
bleached — the  object  of  these  several  processes 
being  to  render  them  incapable  of  the  decompo- 
sition to  which  they  are  liable  in  their  natural 
state,  and  to  make  the  leather  soft,  pliable,  and 
partially  impervious  to  water. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  in  France  perform 
this  work,  as  well  as  that  of  dyeing,  in  their  owfn 
establishments,  so  as  to  be  certain  to  command 
a large  trade,  but  others  buy  the  skins  already 
prepared. 

For  the  purpose  of  coloring,  the  liquid  dye 
is  made  in  a kind  of  tub,  attached  to  which  is 
a sloping  rest  composed  of  wood,  on  w'hich  the 
leather — for  such  it  has  become — is  fastened  so 


as  to  permit  the  ready  application  of  the  dye  to 
its  outer  surface  by  smearing,  which  is  done  by 
the  hand,  with  the  aid  of  a brush.  If  it  were 
immersed,  the  inner  portion  of  the  glove  would 
receive  the  dye  as  well  as  the  outer,  and  stain 
the  hand.  The  best  leather  is  that  dyed  black, 
or  of  some  other  dark  color,  as  only  those  skins 
are  used  for  these  colors  which  are  free  from 
imperfections  on  the  surface.  The  dye  does 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  mere  exterior,  and 
such  imperfections  as  become  visible  when  the 
glove  is  stretched — in  the  nature  of  a slight 
opening — are  more  obvious  when  the  color  is 
dark,  and  hence  skins  of  poorer  texture  are 
used  for  white  kids,  w'hich  are  known  to  be 
more  flexible  than  others.  The  number  of 
shades  communicated  in  dyeing  these  leathers 
is  about  two  hundred,  gloves  of  any  one  of 
which  will  be  furnished  to  a large  customer 
who  sends  bis  orders  in  advance  of  their  manu- 
facture. Nearly  all  the  diversity  in  the  colors 
of  flowers  and  plumage  of  which  we  know  is 
presented,  to  afford  gratification  to  the  sense 
of  pleasure  occasioned  to  the  wearer  by  their 
appropriation  and  display. 

Large  dealers  in  gloves  usually  keep  on  hand 
a book  of  sample  colors,  in  which  small  pieces 
of  colored  leather  are  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  the  respective  shades  vary,  each  being 
numbered  so  as  to  correspond  with  a like  book 
retained  by  the  manufacturer,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  giving  and  filling  orders. 

The  leather  thus  tanned  and  dyed  is  cut  op 
into  small  rectangular  pieces,  and  then  stretched 
to  the  length  and  width  of  the  proposed  glove — 
the  process  being  accomplished  by  holding  each 
extremity  of  it  in  the  hand  and  straining  the 
piece  gradually  over  a metallic  edging  fashioned 
for  the  purpose.  A small  metallic  plate,  fur- 
nished with  sharp  points  arranged  according  to 
the  shape  of  the  hand,  is  then  pressed  on  the 
leather,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  cut  into  the 
shape  and  of  the  size  which  the  points  indicate. 
The  person  who  does  this — or  some  other  if  the 
business  is  on  a large  scale — follows  with  his 
scissors  the  slight  indentations  in  the  leather, 
which  show  the  line  for  each  finger  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  thumb.  Others  are  engaged  in 
cutting  out  thumbs,  and  still  others  in  fashion- 
ing the  gores,  portions  of  w’hich  are  cut  out  of 
the  small  pieces  which  remain  when  the  chief 
parts  of  the  glove  are  formed.  There  are  ten 
different  sizes  for  ladies’  gloves — 5$,  6,  61,  G}, 
6f,  7,  7$,  7$,  7i,  and  8;  thirteen  for  gentle- 
men — 7$,  7J,  8,  8*,  8*,  8f,  9,  9*,  91,  9J,  10, 
10$,  and  11 ; and  seven  for  misses — 5,  5$,  5$, 
5i,  6,  6$,  and  6$.  The  numbers  in  each  class 
indicate  a different  size,  those  of  gentlemen 
being  longer  in  the  fingers  and  higher  in  the 
wrists  than  arc  those  of  ladies  of  like  numbers, 
though  they  are  alike  in  width,  and  the  misses’ 
gloves  are  narrower  than  either.  Each  of  these 
sizes  is  cut  in  the  manner  above-mentioned  by 
the  points  of  a corresponding  plate.  Great  care 
is  exercised  in  securing  uniformity  of  shade  and 
texture  in  the  various  parts  of  a pair  of  gloves, 
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although  close  scrutiny  sometimes  shows  the 
wearer  a slight  difference. 

The  gloves  being  cut  and  all  the  parts  sup- 
plied except  the  button  or  other  fastening,  or 
some  ornament,  they  are  tied  together  in  bun- 
dles of  a dozen  each,  and  distributed  over  Paris 
and  adjacent  convenient  towns  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sewed.  The  families  that  do  the  sew- 
ing have  scarcely  any  other  industry,  except 
that  which  appertains  to  their  own  households, 
or,  if  in  the  country,  to  their  rural  establish- 
ments, and  occupy  the  intervals  when  not 
otherwise  employed  in  these  duties  in  sewing 
gloves.  The  amount  paid  for  each  pair — which 
is  only  about  ten  cents — would  scarcely  main- 
tain those  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  work.  The  sewing  is  generally  done  by 
hand,  but  the  parts  to  be  united  are  held  in  a 
metallic  clamp,  the  edges  of  which  are  regular- 
ly notched  as  a guide  for  the  needle ; and  so  ac- 
cnstomed  do  the  women  become  to  their  work 
that,  although  the  notch  is  very  slight,  they  are 
able  to  reach  it  with  the  point  of  the  needle 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  give  to  the  stitch  the 
appearance  of  having  been  made  with  ma- 
chinery, and  this  without  keeping  the  eyes  upon 
the  work.  Each  stitch  is  now  held  with  a knot 
to  prevent  ripping — a fault  until  recently  com- 
mon to  gloves. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  an  account  of  each 
process  of  manufacture,  including  the  addition 
of  buttons,  fastenings,  ornaments,  etc.,  up  to  the 
collection  of  the  finished  gloves  into  bundles  of 
a dozen  each,  ready  for  market  when  placed  in 
paper  boxes;  for  all  this  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed. We  have  presented  enough  of  this 
branch  of  industry  to  show  what  are  its  general 
features,  and  the  great  probability  that  our  own 
country  will  not  engage  in  it  extensively,  as  long 
as  it  is  conducted  by  hand-labor,  until  the  more 
obvious  channels  of  industry  become  choked  up 
with  a redundant  population,  when  people  will 
be  driven  to  the  tops  of  mountains  and  to  ev- 
ery species  of  labor  to  obtain  their  livelihood. 
The  belle  of  another  generation  may,  perhaps, 
adorn  her  hand  with  elegant  gloves  sewed  in 
our  own  inland  cities,  from  leather  prepared 
and  dyed  in  our  own  establishments,  made  of 
skins  obtained  here  from  kids  which  displayed 
their  first  antics  on  the  AUeghaniea  or  on  the 
ranges  of  our  now  incipient  Switzerland. 


LENT. 

THE  onward  march  of  time  has  carried  us, 
in  the  revolution  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
from  Advent,  its  beginning,  through  the  gentle 
and  joyous  tide  of  Christmas  and  the  holidays,  to 
another  period,  when  the  scene  changes,  and  a 
shadow  obscures  the  hitherto  bright  aspect  of 
the  Church  year.  It  is  the  Lenten  season. 

The  annual  time  of  the  observation  of  this 
season  turns  always  upon  the  day  of  the  year 
on  which  Easter  falls.  Easter  is  a movable 
feast,  and  the  time  of  its  recurrence  depends 
upon  the  moon.  In  the  early  Church  there  was 


a great  controversy  upon  the  subject.  At  the 
Council  of  Nice,  however,  a.  d.  325,  the  ques- 
tion was  definitely  settled.  Since  then  the 
rule  for  finding  the  day  upon  which  Easter 
should  be  kept  has  been  this : “ Easter-day,  on 
which  the  rest  of  the  movable  feasts  depend, 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  day 
of  March  ; and  if  the  full  moon  happen  upon  a 
Sunday,  Easter-day  is  the  Sunday  after.”  The 
following  Sunday,  or  the  Octave  of  Easter — 
the  Octaves  of  all  feasts  being  their  comple- 
ments— is  known  as  Low-Sunday.  Every  Sun- 
day is  an  Easter,  but  only  Easter-day  is  High- 
Easter,  all  other  Sundays  being  Low-Easters, 
and  the  first  Sunday  after  High-Easter  being, 
for  evident  reasons,  especially  denoted  Low- 
Sunday.  In  early  times  it  was  also  called  Alb- 
Sunday. 

Easter-day  this  year  falls  upon  the  12th  of 
April,  and  Low-Sunday,  consequently,  upon 
the  19th.  If  we  count  back  — remembering 
that  this  is  leap-year — seventy  days  from  Low- 
Sunday,  we  come  to  February  8 — Septuageaima 
Sunday.  With  this  Sunday  begins  pre-Lent, 
which  extends  to  Ash- Wednesday.  It  is  the 
time  of  preparation  for  Lent,  and  has  been  fine- 
ly described  by  Bishop  Coxe  as  the  “penumbra” 
of  the  shadow  of  the  great  fast  approaching. 

The  year  begins  to  darken.  Soon  the  shadow 
will  come. 

The  second  Sunday  in  pre-Lent  is  styled,  in 
round  numbers,  Sexagesima,  and  the  third, 
Quinquagesima  Sunday.  The  last  day  of  pre- 
Lent  is  Shrove-Tuesday,  the  next  day  being 
Ash -Wednesday,  the  commencement  of  the 
true  Lenten  season,  when,  the  penumbra  hav- 
ing passed,  the  shadow  of  the  fast  falls  upon 
the  year. 

The  last  Monday  in  pre-Lent  w’as  called  by 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  Collop-Monday,  be- 
cause, says  Hone,  “ it  was  the  last  day  of  flesh- 
eating before  Lent,  and  our  forefathers  cut 
their  fresh  meat  into  collops,  or  steaks,  for 
salting  and  hanging  up  until  Lent  was  over.” 

Poly d ore  Virgil  says  of  this  season  4 4 that  it 
sprang  from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  which  were 
formerly  celebrated  in  Rome  at  the  same  peri- 
od.” Collop-Monday,  therefore,  may  be  only 
an  adaptation  from  the  heathen.  In  confirma- 
tion it  may  be  added  that  at  this  period  the 
Eton  boys  write  verses  to  Bacchus.  The  Ro- 
man Church  probably  adapted  many  customs 
from  heathendom. 

The  next  day  is  Shrove-Tuesday.  This  day 
was  also  marked  in  the  olden  time  by  odd  cus- 
toms, Popularly  it  was  called  Pancake-day; 
for  it  was  the  custom  to  eat  pancakes  at  that 
time.  In  some  places  in  England  the  curfew 
was  rung  at  Shrove-tide,  even  after  it  had  fall- 
en into  disuse  generally.  But  pancakes  were 
the  feature  of  the  day.  Shrove-Tuesday  de- 
rives its  name  from  shrive;  devout  Roman- 
ists always  taking  care  to  get  shrived  on  that 
day,  in  order  that  they  might  communicate 
early  in  Lent. 
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The  close  of  pre-Lent  is  especially  noted  as 
the  time  of  High  Carnival.  The  word  comes 
from  camis  and  vale — 44  farewell  to  flesh” — the 
Roman  Church  requiring  abstinence  from  flesh 
and  carnal  amusements  during  Lent.  Hence 
in  Rome,  where  the  Carnival  is  only  seen  in 
full  perfection,  there  is  a very  general  surrender 
to  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  every  kind,  as  if 
in  some  degree  to  balance  the  approaching  sea- 
son of  quiet  and  deprivation.  Strictly  the  Car- 
nival begins  at  Twelfth-day ; but  only  the  lat- 
ter days  of  it  are  termed  High  Carnival,  when 
the  public  festivities  take  place.  44  Formerly,” 
says  Lady  Morgan,  44  they  commenced  with  an 
execution,  a criminal  being  reserved  for  the 
purpose.  But  this  custom,  to  his  great  honor, 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi  abolished.  The  Carnival 
holds  out  some  most  favorable  traits  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Italians ; for  if  the 
young  and  profligate  abuse  its  days  of  indul- 
gence, a large  portion  of  the  middle  and  infe- 
rior classes  arc  exhibited  to  public  observation 
in  the  touching  and  respectable  aspect  of  do- 
mestic alliance  and  family  enjoyment,  which, 
under  all  laws,  all  religions,  and  all  govern- 
ments, those  classes  best  preserve.  A group 
of  three  generations  frequently  presents  itself, 
crowded  in  an  open  carriage,  or  ranged  on 
hired  chairs  along  the  Corso,  or  towering  em- 
nlously  one  above  the  other  in  galleries  erected 
near  the  starting-post  of  the  course,  taking  no 
other  part  in  the  brilliant  tumult  than  as  the 
delighted  spectators  of  a most  singular  and 
amusing  scene.  For  several  days  before  the 
beginning  of  these  festivities  ‘the  city  of  the 
dead*  exhibits  the  agitation,  bustle,  and  hurry 
of  the  living.  The  shops  are  converted  into 
wardrobes ; whole  streets  are  lined  with  masks 
and  dominos,  the  robes  of  sultans,  and  jackets 
of  pantaloons ; canopies  are  suspended,  balco- 
nies and  windows  festooned  with  hangings  and 
tapestry;  and  scaffolds  are  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  who  have  not  the  inter- 
est to  obtain  admission  to  the  houses  and  pal- 
aces along  the  whole  line  of  thd  Corso.  At 
the  sound  of  the  cannon — which,  fired  from  the 
grand  Piazza  di  Venezia,  each  day  announces 
the  commencement  of  the  amusements — shops 
are  closed,  palaces  deserted,  and  the  Corso’s 
long  and  narrow  defile  teems  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  population.  The  scene 
then  exhibited  is  truly  singular,  and,  for  the 
first  day  or  two,  infinitely  amusing.  The  whole 
length  of  the  street,  from  the  Porta  del  Bopolo 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  a distance  of  consid- 
erably more  than  a mile,  is  patrolled  by  troops 
of  cavalry.  The  windows  and  balconies  are 
crowded  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  story  by 
spectators  and  actors,  who  from  time  to  time 
descend  and  take  their  places  and  parts  in  the 
procession  of  carriages,  or  among  the  maskers 
on  foot.  Here  and  there  the  monk’s  crown  and 
cardinal’s  red  skull-cap  are  seen  peeping  among 
the  heads  not  more  fantastic  than  their  own. 
The  chairs  and  scaffolding  along  the  sides  of 
the  streets  are  filled  to  crushing  with  maskers 


and  country  folk  in  their  gala  dresses,  by  far 
the  most  grotesque  that  the  Carnival  produces. 

The  centre  of  the  Corso  is  occupied  by  the  car- 
riages of  princes,  potentates,  the  embassadors 
of  all  nations,  and  the  municipality  of  Rome ; 
and  the  two  lines  of  carriages,  moving  in  oppo- 
site directions  on  each  side,  are  filled  by  English 
peers,  Irish  commoners,  Polish  counts,  Spanish 
grandees,  German  barons,  Scotch  lairds,  and 
French  marquises  ; but,  above  all,  by  the  hired 
jobs  of  the  badauds  and  pizzicaroli  of  Rome. 

These  form  not  the  least  interesting  and  curious 
part  of  the  procession,  and  best  represent  the 
Carnival  as  it  existed  a century  back.  In  an 
open  carriage  sits  bolt  upright  la  signora  padro- 
na,  or  mistress  of  the  family,  her  neck  covered 
with  rows  of  coral,  pearl,  or  false  gems;  her 
white  satin  robe  and  gaudy  head-dress  left  to 
the  4 pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm,  ’ showered  in- 
discriminately from  all  the  houses,  and  by  the 
pedestrians,  on  the  occupants  of  carriages,  in 
the  form  of  sugar-plums,  but  in  the  substance 
of  plaster  of  Paris  or  lime.  Opposite  to  her 
sits  her  caro  sposo , or  husband,  dressed  as  a 
grand  sultan  or  Muscovite  czar ; while  all  the 
little  signorim  of  the  family,  male  and  female, 
habited  as  harlequins,  columbines,  and  kings 
and  queens,  are  crammed  into  the  carriage; 
even  the  coachman  is  supplied  with  a dress, 
and  appears’in  the  character  of  an  elderly  lady, 
or  an  Arcadian  shepherdess ; and  the  footman 
takes  the  guise  of  an  English  miss,  or  a French 
court  lady,  and  figures  in  a spencer  and  short 
petticoat,  or  accoutred  with  a hoop  and  a fan, 
salutes  the  passers-by  with  4 Buon  giour,  mes- 
sieurs.’ At  the  Ave  Maria,  or  fall  of  day,  the 
cannon  again  fire  as  a signal  to  clear  the  street 
for  the  horse  course.  All  noise  then  ceases  ; 
the  carriages  file  off  by  the  nearest  avenue ; 
their  owners  scramble  to  their  windows,  bal- 
conies, chairs,  or  scaffolds;  while  pedestrians 
that  have  no  such  resources,  driven  by  the  sol- 
diery from  the  open  street,  are  crowded  on  the 
foot-ways  to  suffocation.  But  no  terror,  no 
discipline,  can  restrain  their  ardor  to  Bee  the 
first  starting  of  the  horses.  A temporary  bar- 
rier, erected  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  is  the 
point  from  which  the  race  commences ; another, 
on  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  is  the  termination  of 
the  course.  The  horses  are  small  and  of  little 
value.  They  have  no  rider,  but  are  placed  each 
in  a stall  behind  a rope,  which  is  dropped  as 
soon  as  the  moment  for  starting  arrives,  when 
the  animals  seldom  require  to  be  set  in  motion 
by  force.  A number  of  tin -foil  and  paper  flags 
are  stuck  over  their  haunches;  small  pointed 
bodies  are  placed  to  operate  as  a spur ; and  the 
noise  and  the  pain  of  these  decorations  serve  to 
put  the  horse  on  his  full  speed,  to  which  it  is 
further  urged  by  the  shouting  of  the  populace. 

At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  signal  for 
starting,  even  at  the  approach  of  the  officer  who 
gives  the  order,  the  animals  exhibit  their  im- 
patience to  be  off,  and  they  continue  their  nice, 
or  rather  their  flight,  amidst  the  screams,  plaud- 
its, and  vivats  of  the  people  of  all  ranks.  This 
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scene  forms  the  last  act  of  each  day's  spectacle, 
when  every  one  is  obliged  to  quit  his  Carnival 
habit ; for  it  is  only  on  one  or  two  particular 
evenings  that  there  is  a masked  ball  at  the 
AUberti .” 

At  the  grand  balls  which  are  held  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday  night  a singular  spectacle  may  be  wit- 
nessed. Whatever  may  be  occurring — in  the 
midst  of  the  gayest  festivity,  the  wildest  dan- 
cing, the  most  enthusiastic  revelry,  the  instant 
the  clock  strikes  twelve  the  scene  changes. 
Every  eye  falls,  seriousness  resumes  its  sway, 
and  solemnity  takes  the  place  of  joy.  Lent 
has  come.  The  crowds  disperse,  quiet  returns, 
and  devotional  feeling,  if  not  sadness,  rules  the 
hour.  It  is  the  same  all  over  Italy;  but  of 
course  it  is  more  marked  in  the  large  cities. 
The  sudden  change  in  manner  and  feeling  re- 
minds us  of  the  scene  in  the  “ Gerusalem  De- 
livered,” where  the  Crusaders,  inspired  with  de- 
light at  the  first  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  sudden- 
ly think  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  are  overcome 
by  contrition  and  shed  tears  of  reverence. 

The  Carnival  is  celebrated  in  most  countries 
where  the  Romanist  religion  predominates. 
Rome,  however,  is  its  home ; there  it  is  seen  in 
perfection.  Here  the  Carnival  is  observed  only 
in  New  Orleans.  Neither  is  it  celebrated  in 
England,  nor  in  Protestant  Germany.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  akin  to  the  Saxon  character. 

Pre-Lent  terminates  with  Shrove-Tuesday ; 
and  henceforth  the  festivities  of  the  year  are 
abandoned  until  Easter -tide  allows  their  re- 
sumption. The  mode  in  which  the  Sundays  of 
pre-Lent  are  numbered  is  peculiar  and,  as  it  may 
be  said  to  contain  a moral,  interesting.  44  It  i9 
the  way  of  the  world,”  says  Bishop  Coxc,  “ to 
•reckon  advancing  time  by  addition;  but  the 
Church  now  gives  us  seventy  days,  and  gently 
hints  to  us  how  life  is  going  as  she  bids  us  dai- 
ly to  subtract  one,  that  so  we  may  number  our 
days  and  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  In 
these  seventy  days  — from  Septuagesima  to 
Easter — we  see  a striking  emblem  of  our  three- 
score and  ten  years,  a model  of  our  Christian 
life,  its  varied  progress  to  the  Resurrection.” 
The  thought  is  not  less  poetical  than  true,  and 
should  give  rise  to  reflection. 

Ash- Wednesday  is  the  first  day  of  the  actual 
Lenten  season.  This  year  it  occurs  upon  the 
25th  of  February.  The  whole  season  extends 
to  the  close  of  Easter-even,  comprehending  for- 
ty days,  exclusive  of  the  Sundays  which  fall 
within  that  period,  as  all  Sundays  are  feasts, 
and  therefore  can  form  no  part  of  Lent.  There 
is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fast 
of  Lent  anciently  lasted  during  forty  days  or 
forty  hours.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  for 
centuries  the  forty  day  rule  has  been  practical- 
ly in  the  ascendant. 

A peculiar  import  appears  always  to  have  at- 
tached in  the  East  to  the  number  Forty.  Among 
the  Persians  it  is  often  used  to  express  a large 
number,  or  an  indefinite  sum.  In  the  Scrij>- 
tures  perhaps  it  is  only  second  to  the  sacred  num- 
ber Seven  in  the  frequency  of  its  use.  When 


men  lived  long  upon  the  earth,  forty  seems  to 
have  formed  an  epoch  in  existence.  It  was 
the  usual  age  at  which  to  marry,  or  to  under- 
take any  great  work.  Thus  Isaac  and  Esau 
took  to  themselves  wives  at  forty ; and  Moses 
was  forty  years  old  when  he  visited  his  own  na- 
tion. Forty  years,  too,  Israel  44  walked  in  the 
wilderness;”  and  forty  years  the  “land  had 
rest.”  Further,  twice  Moses  was  forty  days 
on  the  mount;  forty  days  Goliath  “presented” 
himself  in  the  valley  of  Elah,  to  “defy  the  ar- 
mies of  the  living  God ;”  forty  days  did  Elijah 
go  “ in  the  strength”  of  a single  cake ; forty 
days  was  Christ  “tempted  of  the  devil;”  and 
forty  days  did  He  converse  with  his  disciples 
after  the  resurrection.  More  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  word  might  be  given. 

The  only  fast  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law 
is  that  very  solemn  one  which  was  appointed  to 
be  held  upon  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the 
10th  of  Tisri  (September),  on  which  occasion 
the  people  were  “ to  afflict  their  souls.”  This 
fast  was  adopted  by  the  early  or  primitive 
Church,  and,  very  naturally,  was  placed  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  atonement  of  Christ.  This 
always  took  place  in  the  spring.  Hence  the 
Saxons  called  it  the  Leng , Leaf,  or  spring  fast. 
The  early  Christians  believed  in  fasting,  because 
our  Saviour  had  said — in  reply  to  the  objection 
urged  by  the  disciples  of  John,  “ Why  do  we 
and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft”  (the  Jews,  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  introduced  many  fasts 
unknown  to  the  law),  “but  thy  disciples  fast 
not? — Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber 
mourn  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  w ith  them  ? 
But  the  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom 
will  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then  shall 
they  fast”  “ Accordingly,”  says  the  Vicar 
Hook,  “in  the  first  instance  they  began  the 
solemn  period  of  their  annual  fast  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  on  which  they  commemorated 
the  crucifixion,  and  continued  it  until  the  morn- 
ing of  that  of  the  resurrection.  The  whole  in- 
terval would  thus  be  about  forty  hours.  But  by 
degrees  this  institution  suffered  a considerable 
change ; different,  however,  at  different  times 
and  ]>laces.  From  the  forty  hours  or  the  two 
days  originally  observed,  it  was  extended  to 
other  additional  days,  but  with  great  variety  in 
their  number,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
various  Churches.  Some  fasted  three  days  in 
the  week  before  Easter,  some  four,  and  others 
six.  A little  after  some  extended  the  fast  to 
three  weeks,  some  to  six  w'eeks,  and  others  to 
portions  of  seven  weeks.  Finally  the  time 
was  fixed  at  forty  days,”  extending  from  Ash- 
Wednesday  to  Easter,  excluding  the  Sundays. 

The  Greek  Church  has  always  kept  four 
Lents,  distributed  quarterly  throughout  the 
year.  They  observe  these  Lents  or  fasts  with 
great  strictness.  Indeed,  if  fasts  are  to  be  ob- 
served at  all,  they  ought  to  be  with  some  aus- 
terity ; for  merely  a change  from  one  kind  of 
food  to  another  can  hardly  be  called  a fast. 
The  old  Mogaic  fast  was  to  “afflict  the  soul.” 

The  rules  for  keeping  Lent  are  rigid  both 
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in  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches.  Marriage 
during  the  season  is  not  tolerated ; and  absti- 
nence from  flesh,  all  carnalities,  and  festivities 
is  required.  Dispensations,  for  certain  reasons, 
however,  are  frequently  granted  to  those  who 
may  be  in  a position  to  obtain  them.  But  the 
rules  of  the  Church  are  not  generally  adhered 
to.  It  is  true,  some  who  are  ascetically  inclined 
absolutely  fast  the  whole  forty  days,  while  oth- 
ers only  abstain  from  certain  articles  of  diet, 
as  meat,  eggs,  etc. ; but  the  majority  content 
themselves  with  doing  without  flesh  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays.  All  are  more  devotional 
during  this  period.  Temperament  has  much 
to  do  with  it.  People  are  differently  consti- 
tuted ; as  they  are  constituted  so  they  act  in 
the  affairs  of  religion  as  well  as  of  the  world. 

Severe  penances  are  often  prescribed  by  the 
Roman  priests  in  Lent.  The  souls  and  bodies 
of  the  faithful  are  sometimes  truly  “afflicted.” 
In  the  Middle  Ages  quite  odd  penances  were  at 
times  inflicted.  “ On  the  8th  of  March,  1555,” 
says  John  Strype,  “ while  a doctor  preached  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cross,  a roan  did  penance  for  trans- 
gressing Lent,  holding  two  pigs,  ready  drest, 
whereof  one  was  upon  his  head,  having  bought 
them  to  sell  .”  Hardy  ng’s  Chronicle  gives  an 
earlier  and  more  interesting  example  of  a pen- 
ance. “Before  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  in  1483,  was 
brought,  divested  of  all  splendor,  Jane  Shore, 
the  charitable,  merry  companion  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  after  his  death  of  his  favorite,  the  un- 
fortunate Lord  Hastings.  After  the  loss  of  her 
protectors  she  fell  a victim  to  the  malice  of 
Richard  III.  He  was  disappointed  of  convict- 
ing her  of  witchcraft,  and  confederating  with 
her  lover  to  destroy  him.  He  then  attacked 
her  on  the  side  of  frailty.  This  was  undeniable. 
He  consigned  her  to  the  severity  of  the  Church. 
She  w'as  carried  to  the  Bishop’s  palace,  clothed 
in  a white  sheet,  with  a taper  in  her  hand,  and 
from  thence  conducted  to  the  cathedral  and 
the  cross,  before  which  she  made  confession  of 
her  only  fault.”  Poor  Jane  bore  the  mortifica- 
tion with  commendable  resignation  and  humili- 
ty. Her  penance  will  recall  that  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Gloster,  described  by  Shakspeare  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Henry  VI. 

By  the  Anglican  Church,  and  other  Episcopal 
Churches  affiliated  with  it,  Lent  is  observed  in 
a modified  way.  Moderate  abstinence  in  the 
use  of  food  is  recommended,  and  an  intermission 
of  gayety  and  pleasure,  that  more  time  may  be 
devoted  to  religious  reflection,  to  contempla- 
tion, and  to  more  extended  public  devotions — 
the  churches  being  constantly  open  for  the  lat- 
ter purpose.  The  Lenten  season  is  always  pro- 
ductive of  much  good,  of  much  religious  devel- 
opment. As  Advent  is  considered  the  “for- 
mer,” so  Lent  is  regarded  as  the  “latter  rain.” 
The  fruits  must  depend  in  a degree  upon  the 
husbandry. 

Throughout  pre-Lent  and  ' Lent  proper  the 
sendees  of  those  Churches  which  have  sendee- 
books  are  adapted  to  the  season,  and  are  of  a 
steadily  ^increasing  solemn  character.  These 


services  are  quite  ancient,  little  if  any  thing  new 
having  been  added  since  the  primitive  days  of 
Christianity.  Nearly  all  Churches  except  the 
Roman  use  their  respective  vernaculars;  the 
latter  has  ever  adhered  to  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  Lenten  season  runs  six  weeks  and  a 
half ; and  though  the  Sundays  form  no  part  of 
the  season,  yet' they  are  affected  by  the  shadow 
which  then  is  passing  over  the  ecclesiastical 
year.  This  is  evident  from  their  respective 
services. 

Ash- Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  some- 
times called  Pulver-day,  derives  its  name  from 
the  custom  which  early  prevailed  at  Rome  of 
the  priests  blessing  and  incensing  ashes  made 
from  palms  which  had  been  blessed  the  previ- 
ous year  and  laid  up  for  the  purpose,  and  put- 
ting them  upon  the  heads  of  the  people,  to  re- 
mind them  that  they  are  bat  ashes,  and  to 
dust  and  ashes  must  return.  Penitents  at  the 
same  time  put  on  sackcloth.  To  scatter  ashes 
upon  the  head  and  wear  sackcloth  was,  among 
the  Orientals,  anciently,  an  ordinary  way  of  giv- 
ing external  expression  to  grief.  It  was  also 
considered  a sign  of  contrition.  Examples  of 
the  habit  might  be  adduced  from  varions  parts 
of  Scripture.  Henry  VIII.  directed  the  custom 
to  be  continued  in  England  after  he  had  assumed 
the  civil  headship  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In 
England  Ash -Wednesday  is  marked  by  the 
reading  of  the  Commination  Service.  It  is 
taken  from  a Jewish  rite,  and,  as  Mr.  Brand 
justly  remarks,  is  “ a departure  from  the  Chris- 
[ tian  dispensation.”  The  custom  would  be  more 
1 “honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.” 
Mr.  Fosbroke  says  that  ladies  wore  friars’  gird- 
les at  this  season.  Camden  relates  that  Sir 
Thomas  More,  “finding  his  lady  scolding  her 
servants,  endeavored  to  restrain  her.  ‘Tush, 
tush, my  lord,’ said  she,  ‘look,  here  is  one  step 
to  heavenward,’  showing  him  a friar’s  girdle. 

‘ I fear  me,’  said  he,  ‘ that  that  one  step  will  not 
bring  you  one  step  higher . ’ ” That  there  was  vir- 
tue in  dresses  and  bodily  afflictions  was  general- 
ly believed  in  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages.  The 
world,  however,  has  grown  wiser,  and  people 
know  now  that  the  only  really  valuable  “afflict- 
ing” is  that  of  the  soul.  Says  Herick  : 

“To  show  a heart  grief-rent, 

To  starve  thy  sin, 

Not  bin ; 

And  that’s  to  keep  thy  Lent” 

The  Sundays  and  weeks  in  Lent  are  num- 
bered First,  Second,  Third,  and  so  on.  The 
Fourth  is  mid-Lent,  and  in  the  service  of  that 
Sunday  Christ  is  represented  as  a prophet. 
The  Fifth  Sunday  is  also  called  Passion-Sunday 
— the  Passion  beginning  then  to  be  described. 
Christ  on  that  day  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
priest.  The  Sixth  Sunday  is  Palm-Sunday,  the 
anniversary  of  our  Saviours  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem, exhibiting  Himself  then  os  a prince; 
thus  completing  His  three  great  parts  of  proph- 
et, priest,  and  king.  Out  of  a desire  to  com- 
memorate this  triumphal  entry  grew  the  cus- 
tom of  bearing  palms,  which  were  blessed  for 
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the  occasion.  People  were  enjoined  to  carry 
their  palms,  which  were  sometimes  of  ever- 
green and  sometimes  of  willow,  “discreetly.” 

Palm-Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  last  week 
of  Lent,  called  Holy-WeekorLong-Week — there 
being  a particular  service  for  every  day  in  the 
week — and  popularly  Passion- Week.  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  is  termed  Maundy-Thursday, 
or  the  day  of  the  mandate:  “Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me.”  It  is  followed  by  Good- 
Friday,  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  when  the 
shadow  has  reached  its  deepest  phase,  to  re- 
main so  until  dispelled  by  the  Easter  sun.  In 
the  Roman  Church  upon  this  day  the  Tenebrce , a 
service  signifying  darkness,  is  celebrated  in  com- 
memoration of  the  darkness  and  other  circum- 
stances which  marked  the  crucifixion.  Four- 
teen yellow  candles,  representing  the  Virgin,  the 
Apostles,  and  the  women,  are  lighted.  Four- 
teen psalms  are  chanted,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
one  candle  is  extinguished.  A noise  is  then 
made  to  represent  the  earthquake.  After  which 
darkness  and  silence  reign,  all  being  supposed 
to  have  fled.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  the  hun- 
dred lamps  on  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  are 
pnt  out,  and  an  immense  illuminated  cross  ap- 
pears as  if  self-dependent  from  the  great  dome. 
The  customs  of  the  Roman  Church  upon  all 
important  fasts  and  feasts  are  numerous. 

In  England  Good-Friday  and  Christmas  are 
the  only  close  holidays  of  the  year,  when  the 
shops  are  all  closed  and  the  churches  opened. 
At  early  dawn  “hot  cross -buns”  are  cried 
throughout  the  streets.  The  word  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  boun , the  name  of  a cake 
made  of  flour  and  honey  which  the  Greeks  pre- 
sented to  their  gods.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
and  others  speak  of  the  custom — the  former 
with  indignation.  In  Ireland  it  was  once  a 
role  on  Good-Friday  to  starve  infants  and  ex- 
hibit public  signs  of  woe.  Revelations  from 
Christ  supposed  to  be  beneficial  were  written 
down  and  given  to  the  people.  It  is  not  re- 
corded that  they  ever  did  any  good.  In  Spain 
they  hold  obsequies,  in  which  the  death  and 
burial  of  Jesus  are  enacted,  and  to  which  they 
nsed  to  add  the  execution  of  a figure  of  Judas. 
But  in  all  countries  most  of  these  eccentric  cus- 
toms have  waned.  Generally  Good-Friday  is 
observed  both  in  Greek,  Roman,  Anglican,  and 
other  Churches  as  a solemn  day  of  prayer,  and 
often  of  fasting.  In  our  country  the  day  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  many,  in  addition  to 
its  own  peculiar  merits,  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

Good-Friday  is  succeeded  by  Easter-even, 
the  last  day  of  Lent.  It  is  a vigil.  The  first 
Easter-even  was  a high  Sabbath ; now  it  is  but 
a Saturday,  upon  which,  in  quiet  and  sadness, 
the  concluding  services  of  Lent  are  held.  In 
Rome  they  baptize  two  Jews  upon  this  day,  and 
have  other  usages  which  we  can  not  Btay  to  de- 
scribe. In  Jerusalem  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians have  peculiar  ceremonies  at  this  period. 
It  would  take  a volume  to  describe  all  these 
things,  and  we  must  draw  to  a close. 
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We  have  thus  carried  our  readers  cursorily 
through  the  dark  day9  of  the  Lenten  season. 
We  trust  this  Lent  has  been  to  them  fruitful 
of  that  “repentance  which  needs  not  to  be  re- 
pented of,”  and  that  when  the  shadow  shall 
have  passed  away  from  their  Christian  year 
they  will  be  prepared  to  hail  joyfully  the  auspi- 
cious light  of  another  Easter-morn,  and  that  it 
will  be  to  them  a renewed  assurance  of  that 
Great  Easter  which  they  are  invoked  to  cele- 
brate hereafter  in  heaven,  where  the  weary  are 
at  rest,  and  where  there  is  no  night,  no  tene - 
bree,  for  all  is  joy  and  brightness. 


THE  GREAT  GRUFFHAM 
v\  ROBBERY. 

MY  last  boarding-school  vacation  fell  just 
about  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  never 
was  a poor  little  featherless  chicken  so  glad  to 
get  back  to  the  maternal  wing  and  the  shelter- 
ing barn-yard  as  was  I to  return  to  the  protec- 
tion of  my  family  after  six  months’  ostracism 
in  a fashionable  seminary  for  young  ladies.  I 
could  tell  a feeling  tale  of  the  woes  of  dam- 
sels turned  loose  in  a menagerie  of  their  own 
sex,  and  guarded  by  tribes  of  whippers-in, 
in  the  shape  of  stem  teachers  and  oily  profess- 
ors. Manners  and  morals  were  both  injured  by 
the  taint  in  the  social  atmosphere ; the  austere 
propriety  preached  in  the  school-parlors  and 
from  the  estrade  being  laughed  at  in  the  dor- 
mitory, and  treated  with  contempt  on  the  prom- 
enade. 

But  the  great  and  desired  result  of  all  this 
discomfort  was,  in  my  case  at  least,  fully  at- 
tained. I was  a good  French  scholar,  and  I 
could  dance  well.  What  fashionable  Ameri- 
can mother  does  not  feel  satisfied  at  such  a re- 
ward, no  matter  what  the  sacrifice. to  obtain  it! 

While  I was  at  school  my  parents  had  given 
up  housekeeping,  and  I found  them  settled  in 
furnished  apartments,  which,  though  wanting 
in  many  domestic  comforts,  were  more  expens- 
ive and  more  fashionable  than  the  pleasant 
home  we  had  before  inhabited. 

The  story  below  us  was  rented  by  a very  gay 
family,  with  four  romping,  pretty  girls,  just  let 
loose  upon  society,  their  heads  foil  of  dress  and 
lovers,  and  their  tongues  glib  with  small-talk 
and  repartee.  My  parents  and  I were  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  floor  above — the  pleasantest  in 
the  house,  and  decidedly  the  most  tranquil  in 
its  internal  arrangements. 

On  the  third  floor,  however,  dwelt  the  cynosure 
of  every  eye  — no  other  than  the  elegant,  the 
charming,  the  immensely  rich  George  Gruff- 
ham ; the  admiration,  as  I soon  discovered,  of 
the  four  Misses  Fox  down  stairs,  and  the  goal 
of  all  the  hopes  of  the  many  anxious  mammas 
in  his  extensive  circle.  For  Georgie  Gruffham 
was  indeed  an  unexceptionable  match  in  every 
particular.  He  was  young,  to  be  sure,  and 
somewhat  green  for  a boy  brought  up  in  a 
great  city ; but  such  faults  are  sure  to  mend ; • 
and  in  compensation  fate  had  gifted  him  in  the 
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present  with  good  looks,  a large  fortune,  and 
an  honest,  truth-loving  nature. 

There  was,  however,  a drawback  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  bon  parti.  Happily  for  him, 
perhaps,  and  unhappily  for  the  four  Misses 
Fox,  an  aunt,  ancient  and  weazen,  watched 
over  this  precious  nephew,  and  boldly  defend- 
ed both  him  and  his  fortune  from  the  attacks 
of  the  unscrupulous.  This  old  lady,  Miss  Ma- 
tilda Gruffham,  was  indeed  a terror  to  evil- 
doers, and  an  admirable  watch-dog,  ready  to 
take  alarm  on  the  slightest  provocation.  She 
knew  the  world  thoroughly,  its  wickedness  and 
its  follies.  So  much  of  her  time,  indeed,  had 
been  spent  in  acquiring  this  information  that 
the  ordinary  rudiments  of  education  had  been 
almost  entirely  neglected.  This  would  have 
been  nothing  wonderful  had  Miss  Gruffham’s 
circle  been  of  a different  order,  but  as  she  be- 
longed both  by  birth  and  association  to  the  best 
class  of  society,  her  peculiarities  of  diction  were 
more  striking  and  ludicrous. 

My  mother  was  already  on  intimate  terms 
with  this  lady  when  I returned  from  school ; I 
found  myself,  therefore,  entirely  at  home  when 
surrounded  by  the  Foxes  and  Gruffhams,  and 
was  quite  willing  to  interest  myself  in  their  lit- 
tle concerns. 

One  thing  was  evident:  George  Gruffham 
was  in  a state  of  siege,  the  youngest  Miss  Fox 
having  made  several  very  successful  attempts 
on  his  young  affections,  and  being  prepared,  in 
spite  of  his  watchful  aunt,  to  win  and  carry  off 
the  prize. 

Susie  Fox,  though  pretty,  and  not  positively 
obnoxious,  was  decidedly  fast,  so  I was  not  at 
all  surprised  that  Miss  Gruffham  was  ready  to 
do  battle  with  the  invader  of  her  territory,  and 
that  she  seized  upon  me  as  a useful  auxiliary. 
I was  younger  than  Miss  Fox ; and  though  (I 
am  sorry  to  confess  it)  hopelessly  plain,  yet  I 
might  succeed  for  a time  in  making  a diversion 
from  the  first  to  the  second  story,  and  prevent 
George  from  getting  entangled  with  a decided- 
ly uncomfortable  connection.  Miss  Gruffham 
was  not  slow  to  pour  into  my  ear  all  the  troubles 
that  came  bubbling  up  to  her  lips.  “My  dear,” 
said  the  old  lady,  with  her  usual  recklessness 
of  illustration,  “ I do  assure  you  I have  made  a 
perfect  Lazarus  of  myself  worrying  over  Georgie 
and  his  affairs ! If  Susie  Fox  once  gets  on  the 
deaf  side  of  him,  it’s  no  knowing  at  all  what  the 
end  of  it  will  be.  Do  make  a paragon  of  your- 
self, my  dear,  and  cut  off  that  detestable  girl ; 
with  her  jokes,  and  screams,  and  tomahawks, 
she  drives  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature  1 ” 

“Why  don’t  you  move  away,  Miss  Gruff- 
ham  ?”  said  I,  endeavoring  to  subdue  my  mirth 
to  a modest  smile.  “The  Foxes  have  taken 
their  rooms  for  another  year,  and  the  power  of 
numbers  is  certainly  against  you.” 

Miss  Matilda  sighed.  “ We  have  taken  our 
rooms,  too,”  6aid  she,  “ for  the  same  period  ; 
and  our  furniture  is  so  careworn  already,  with 
being  dragged  about  the  streets,  that  I think  it 
hardly  advisable  to  set  it  going  again.  If 


Georgie  would  only  not  marry  Miss  Fox  I 
could  be  willing  to  stay  here  all  my  life,  for  I 
never  shall  find  so  much  commodity  again,  I 
know.  My  dear,”  she  said,  after  a pause,  “ I 
wish  you  would  play  the  piano  continuously; 
George  is  fond  of  music,  and  I think,  as  the 
Foxes  don’t  like  it,  he  would  naturally  pre- 
fer you  on  that  account.  Pray  don’t  fail,  my 
dear ; it  may  do  a world  of  good,  and  I shall  be 
forever  your  creditor ! ” 

The  enviable  position  awarded  me  by  Miss 
Matilda  was  decidedly  not  to  my  taste.  Al- 
though I could  perfectly  appreciate  her  senti- 
ments as  Regarded  the  Foxes,  I did  not  care  to 
enact  the  part  of  decoy  selected  for  me,  partic- 
ularly os  I could  see  that  my  want  of  personal 
attraction  rendered  me  in  her  eyes  a perfectly 
safe  person — and  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
wishes  to  be  considered  perfectly  safe  where  a 
handsome  young  man  is  concerned  ? 

George  Gruffham  and  I,  therefore,  would 
have  shunned  each  other,  but  for  a little  cir- 
cumstance that  took  place  a few  days  after  my 
arrival.  Ho  was  making  an  evening  call  in  our 
parlor,  and  though  I had  to  admit  that  he  was 
very  agreeable,  I could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  be  civil  to  him,  and  he  was  therefore  having 
a very  dull  time  of  it  indeed,  when  a cry  of 
fire  in  the  street  brought  us  to  the  windows.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening,  and  all  were  in  bed  in 
the  house  except  the  Foxes,  who,  discovering 
that  George  was  up  in  our  pdrlor,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  this  disturbance  an  excuse  to  in- 
vade it. 

Just  at  this  moment  a fearful  shriek  from  the 
third  stoiy  arrested  our  attention.  I rushed  out, 
and  beheld  a vision  that  never  can  be  altogether 
blotted  from  my  memory.  Miss  Matilda  Gruff- 
ham  stood  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  wigless  and 
toothless,  her  bald  head  shining  in  the  gas- 
light, and  her  dress  a combination  of  that  of 
a ballet-dancer  and  an  old  man,  George  Gruff- 
ham’s great-coat  wrapping  her  shoulders,  and 
giving  her  a weird  and  unnatural  appearance. 
My  young  visitor  was  after  me  in  a moment, 
and  no  doubt  the  terrified  Miss  Matilda  would 
have  been  betrayed  to  the  merciless  ridicule  of 
Molly  and  Susie  Fox,  had  my  presence  of  mind 
not  come  to  my  aid.  I took  George  Gruffham 
by  the  arm,  and  pushing  him  back  into  the  par- 
lor, where  the  young  ladies  were  still  standing, 
I flew  up  to  the  third  story  and  .conveyed  Mias 
Gruffham,  who  was  almost  convulsed  with  ter- 
ror, back  to  her  vacated  apartment. 

After  this  Georgie  Gruffham  and  I became 
very  good  friends.  He  was  horribly  afraid  of 
ridicule,  and  as  I was  the  only  one  of  his  young 
lady  acquaintances  who  had  ever  endeavored  to 
save  his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  his  aunt’s 
peculiarities,  his  gratitude  knew  no  bounds. 
He  was  too  affectionate  and  too  true-hearted 
not  to  love  and  respect  her  for  her  good  quali- 
ties ; but  her  oddities  made  him  wince,  and  ren- 
dered him  morbid  to  a fearful  degree. 

In  this  respect  Susie  Fox  had  not  played  her 
cards  very  cleverly;  the  love  of  fun  was  too 
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strong  to  allow  her  to  be  discreet,  and  she  would 
often  forget  that  the  influence  of  both  youth  and 
fascination  may  be  ignored  where  the  pride  has 
been  hurt  or  the  affection  wounded. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Miss  Matilda  made 
me  the  confidant  of  a secret.  George  would  be 
nineteen  in  a few  days,  and  by  way  of  solem- 
nizing this  important  event  Miss  Gruffham  had 
determined  to  present  him  with  a gift  suitable 
in  her  eyes  to  the  occasion.  Never  very  lavish 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  she  had  some 
difficulty  in  selecting  an  article  which  would  be 
showy,  and  yet  not  expensive.  The  result  was 
a signet-ring,  of  immense  6ize,  hideous  iu  shape, 
and  of  very  moderate  worth,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  giver  it  was  a jewel  fit  for  a monarch  to  be- 
stow or  to  accept. 

I felt  sorry  for  George  Gruffham  when  I saw 
to  what  the  Fates  had  doomed  him  in  his  first 
article  of  jewelry,  but  I did  not  realize  that  a 
young  man’s  taste  in  ornament  at  his  early  age 
is  unformed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  hardly- 
veiled  sarcasms  of  the  Misses  Fox,  I doubt 
whether  my  young  friend  would  have  under- 
stood the  bad  taste  of  the  selection.  He  wore 
it,  however,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  treated  the 
gift  with  the  distinction  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  lady  it  was  worthy  to  receive. 

But  this  was  not  our  only  excitement.  Su- 
sie Fox  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 
a birthnight  party  to  Georgie ; and  after  going 
around  and  canvassing  the  amiability  of  the 
household  as  to  the  relinquishment  of  our  par- 
lors for  the  evening,  the  plan,  with  many  hitches, 
progressed  to  its  fulfillment.  None  of  the  Foxes 
were  in  the  least  diffident  in  asking  for  any  thing 
they  wanted,  and,  like  many  other  people  with 
the  same  assurance,  they  succeeded  wonder- 
fully in  gaining  their  ends.  My  mother,  with 
some  reluctance,  agreed  to  lend  her  parlor  for 
the  supper- room,  and  even  Miss  Matilda  Gruff- 
ham promised  to  let  George’s  chamber  be  turned 
into  a dressing-room  for  the  guests,  induced 
thereto  by  Miss  Susie’s  blandishments. 

44  Think  of  that  old  cat  giving  up  the  room,” 
said  the  same  young  lady  to  me.  44 1 never  be- 
lieved she  would  do  it;  even  George  said  he 
thought  it  was  doubtful.” 

“George  did  not  want  it  himself,”  said  I, 
flinging  a Parthian  arrow  into  Miss  Susie’s 
camp.  44  He  says  parties  in  boarding-houses 
are  vulgar  affairs  at  best.” 

44  Did  he  though  ?”  said  the  damsel,  looking 
annoyed  for  a moment ; 44  tho  ungrateful  scamp, 
when  it’s  all  in  his  honor  I’m  giving  it ! I’ve  a 
great  desire  to  give  him  a piece  of  my  mind  on 
the  subject!  No  matter,”  said  she,  brighten- 
ing up  in  an  instant,  44 1 shall  have  the  party 
all  the  same,  only  I’ll  find  a way  to  pay  him 
off  for  that  speech ! Upon  my  word  I will,  so 
you  needn't  laugh!” 

The  party  came  off  eventually  with  much 
€clat . George  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion, 
and,  arrayed  in  what  his  aunt  Matilda  called  a 
sparrow-tailed  coat,  with  his  hands  encased  in 
lavender  gloves,  he  led  the  Misses  Fox  one 


after  another  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
Susie  was  looking  her  very  prettiest,  and  was 
of  course  the  belle  of  the  evening.  Early,  be- 
fore any  one  came,  she  took  me  through  the 
apartments  and  showed  how  cleverly  she  had 
contrived  to  make  the  most  of  every  corner. 
Last  of  all  we  went  together  to  George  Gruff- 
ham’s  room,  which  had  been  arranged  as  a 
lady’s  dressing-room,  and  surveyed  the  trans- 
formation that  had  been  effected.  Susie,  stand- 
ing before  the  glass,  gazed  at  her  pretty  face 
with  satisfaction ; while  I,  in  the  back  part  of 
the  room,  waited  for  her  to  get  through  with 
as  much  patience  as  I could  command. 

44  He  seems  to  have  only  just  gone  out  of 
here  himself,”  said  I ; 44  there  are  his  gloves  on 
the  table,  and  his  handkerchief.” 

44  Yes,  and  upon  my  word — ” said  the  young 
lady,  and  then  relapsed  suddenly  into  silence. 

44  Upon  your  word  what  ?”  said  I,  too  much 
used  to  the  expression  from  her  lips  to  be  much 
excited  thereby. 

44  Well,  just  come  here,”  said  Susie,  44  and 
let  us  measure  by  this  glass.  Upon  my  word  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  I were  taller  than  you  after 
all!” 

As  this  was  a moot-point  between  us  I pre- 
pared to  do  battle  for  my  inches,  and  after 
much  turning  and  comparing  the  difference  was 
settled  in  my  favor.  The  voice  of  Miss  Gruff- 
ham now  summoned  us  from  our  interesting 
discussion,  and  we  descended  to  the  parlor  to 
await  the  other  guests. 

Miss  Gruffham  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
look  at  things  with  delighted  eyes.  She  and  rov 
mother  were  the  only  guests  invited  not  of  a 
very  immature  age,  and  this  politeness  would 
have  been  omitted  had  there  been  a possibility 
of  avoiding  it. 

44  Really,  my  dear,”  said  Miss  Gruffham  to 
me,  confidentially,  44 1 feel  quite  decomposed 
in  this  atmosphere  of  young  people ; old-fash- 
ioned persons  have  no  situation  in  a party  of 
this  kind ; and  but  for  the  supper,  and  my  hav- 
ing no  room  to  speak  of  up  stairs,  I think  I 
should  resign  at  once !” 

44  By  no  means,  Miss  Gruffham,”  said  I; 
“what  would  mamma  do  without  you  among 
these  girls  and  boys  ? You  must  stay  to  keep 
her  company.” 

44  Yes,  and  the  supper,”  said  Miss  Gruffham, 
with  a sigh ; 44  after  all  the  expense  of  dressing 
myself  like  the  Grand  Mufti,  I think  I have  at 
least  earned  my  chicken  salad!  How  well 
you  look,  ray  dear,”  added  the  old  lady,  after  a 
moment’s  glance  at  my  pink  dress ; 44  neat  as  a 
paper  of  pins,  I declare ! Now  it’s  true  Susie 
Fox  can  beat  you  in  style,  for  she’s  a beauty, 
for  all  her  impudence ; but  for  looking  like  a 
lady,  you  upset  the  whole  family — father,  mo- 
ther, and  all ! ” 

After  this  modified  compliment  to  my  merits 
I took  the  floor  again,  and  left  Miss  Gruffham  to 
find  a itew  listener  to  her  discourse. 

Such  women  as  she,  very  rich,  very  plain- 
spoken,  are  generally  looked  upon  as  scourges 
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in  society ; bnt  they  frequently  do  much  good, 
as  strong  bitters  sometimes  prove  the  most  suc- 
cessful tonic.  The  manner  in  which  she  took 
foolish  old  Mrs.  Fox  to  task  for  her  mismanage- 
ment of  her  daughters  was  no  doubt  disagreea- 
ble in  itself,  but  salutary ; also  the  style  in  which 
she  lashed  Miss  Susie  herself  for  the  freedom 
of  her  manners  to  gentlemen. 

“Horrors  of  war!”  said  she  quite  loudly  to 
that  young  lady,  after  seeing  her  go  through  a 
very  fast  galop , “if  you  were  my  daughter  I 
would  never  let  you  dance  again,  if  you  begged 
me  on  your  hands  and  knees;  and  if  George 
ever  marries  a woman  that  flirts  like  you,  IT1 
see  him  a beggar  on  horseback  before  I’ll  as 
much  as  give  him  a good -day !” 

Such  was  her  dictum,  and  Miss  Susie  violated 
the  proprieties  no  more  that  evening. 

The  party,  however,  was  a decided  success. 
Half  the  people  invited  kindly  staid  at  home, 
leaving  the  rest  space  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
George  Gruffham  and  I,  whose  first  party  it  had 
been,  declared  that  the  Lancers,  even  on  a 
boarding-house  carpet,  was  a thing  not  to  be 
despised  by  the  young  and  agile.  The  next 
morning  I slept  soundly ; the  dreams  after  my 
unaccustomed  gayety  were  sweet,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  long  they  might  have  lasted 
had  not  a horrible  uproar  in  the  house  startled 
me  suddenly  from  my  slumbers.  The  sound  I 
caught  first  was  the  voice  of  Miss  Gruffham, 
raised  to  its  loudest  pitch,  and  running  the 
gamut  from  the  high  C to  the  lowest  contralto 
tones.  Then  afterward,  somewhat  iu  the  style 
of  antiphonal  chanting,  responded  the  house- 
keeper and  three  Irish  servants  in  angry  and 
doleful  chorus.  I could  not  at  first  make  out 
the  cause  of  the  racket,  but  that  a robbery  of 
some  dreadful  sort  had  been  committed  in  Miss 
Gruffham ’s  region  of  the  house  was  quite  evi- 
dent from  the  constant  repetition  of  the  words 
“burglary,”  “larceny,”  and  “felony,”  which 
that  lady  flung  about  her  with  perfect  reckless- 
ness of  propriety.  Presently  was  heard  the 
sound  of  a policeman’s  tramp  below,  and  Miss 
Matilda  requested  him  to  come  up  immediately 
to  the  attic  and  search  the  servants’  trunks.  At 
this  the  man  seemed  to  demur,  and  the  three 
Hibernian  damsels  set  tip  a howl  of  rage  and 
despair  that  filled  the  establishment  with  con- 
sternation. Never  before  did  I hear  such  un- 
earthly yells,  and  I was  positively  terrified. 

Just  at  this  moment  my  mother  came  in  and 
relieved  my  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  the  tumult. 
George  Gruffham’s  signet-ring  had  been  stolen, 
taken  the  evening  before  off  the  mantle-piece 
where  he  had  left  it  when  dressing  for  the  party ; 
he  had  missed  it  before  the  guests  arrived,  and 
had  searched  every  corner  of  his  room,  but  in 
vain.  Knowing  the  excitement  the  loss  would 
cause,  he  had  kept  it  secret  till  the  morning, 
when  the  storm  had  broken  in  full  force  over 
the  astounded  household.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  our  lives  were  a burden  to  us  for*the  en- 
suing week.  Not  only  was  tbe  ring  advertised 
in  all  the  papers,  the  servants’  trunks  searched 


and  themselves  interrogated  without  respite, 
but  the  discussion  of  the  robbery  was  carried 
on  in  the  Foxes  rooms  and  ours  without  cessa- 
tion. Miss  Gruffham  could  not  recover  from 
the  calamity,  and  dilated  upon  its  every  phase  in 
a manner  and  with  a constancy  that  was  ab- 
solutely terrifying. 

“ I really  believe  that  woman  will  go  crazy,” 
I once  observed  to  Susie  Fox,  “ if  that  ring  is 
not  found ; I declare  I would  pay  its  value  my- 
self rather  than  hear  it  talked  about  any  longer.’’ 

“ Well,  I wouldn’t,”  said  Susie,  coolly ; “it’s 
just  good  for  her,  avaricious  old  tabby ! I think 
George  is  well  rid  of  such  a hideous  dud  as  that 
ring ; he  ought  to  be  eternally  grateful  to  the 
person  who  took  it,  whoever  he  is.” 

“Perhaps  you  know  something  about  it,” 
said  I,  remembering  on  the  instant  the  little 
scene  in  the  dressing-room  on  the  eventful  even- 
ing. Susie  looked  vexy  angry  for  a moment, 
and  then  walked  toward  the  door. 

“I  suppose,”  said  she,  tersely,  “you  don’t 
imagine  seriously  that  I would  steal  George 
Gruffham’s  ring  ? If  you  should,  however,  en- 
tertain such  a wild  idea  I assure  you  solemnly 
that  I have  not  got  the  inestimable  jewel,  nor 
did  I take  it  from  his  room,  nor  do  I know  any 
more  of  its  present  whereabouts  than  yourself.” 
And  she  marched  out,  banging  the  door  behind 
her. 

In  the  mean  time  the  owner  of  the  treasure 
was  apparently  the  most  indifferent  to  its  loss. 
A change  had  come  over  George  Guffham  in 
those  days,  and  neither  his  aunt’s  continual 
lamentations,  Susie’s  gibes,  nor  his  usual  occu- 
pations, seemed  to  have  any  more  influence 
with  him.  I might  never  have  fathomed  his 
secret,  had  it  not  been  that  I suddenly  met  him 
one  afternoon  coming  out  of  a miserable  hovel, 
in  a part  of  the  city  where,  through  some  mis- 
take in  a direction,  I unwittingly  found  myself. 
He  seemed  shocked  to  see  me  there,  and  I, 
frightened  at  my  position,  was  glad  enough  to 
accept  his  protection  and  hurry  back  to  more 
respectable  quarters.  Then  it  was,  however, 
that  George  Gruffham  opened  his  heart  and 
gave  me  another  insight  into  the  extraordinary 
working  of  circumstances  to  bring  about  the 
most  unlooked  for  events. 

One  of  the  answers  to  the  advertisements  for 
the  ring,  which  had  been  put  in  a daily  paper, 
reached  him  by  a man  whose  extreme  sickliness 
and  poverty  of  appearance  struck  him  as  some- 
thing unusual.  Though  the  ring  which  this 
person  brought  was  not  the  Gruffham  treasure, 
George  was  interested  in  him,  and  in  a moment 
of  kindness  promised  to  come  and  see  him,  and 
give  him  a little  assistance. 

The  result  of  this  one  visit  was  what  no  one 
could  possibly  have  foreseen. 

George  Gruffham  had  been  reared  in  the 
most  entire  comfort,  and  from  his  sight  eveiy 
glimpse  of  privation  and  suffering  had  been  hid- 
den ; what  was  his  sorrow,  therefore,  amounting 
to  positive  pain,  in  seeing  the  vice,  disorder,  and 
misery  that  this  one  visit  opened  before  him ! 
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He  awoke  as  from  a dream,  and  learned  the 
terrible  truth  that  the  rich  and  prosperous  are 
but  as  the  straws  floating  on  the  waters,  while 
misery  and  want  are  as  the  ocean  beneath,  that 
never  stilleth  its  waves ! Being  brought  face  to 
face  with  these  forms  of  wretchedness,  George 
Gruff  ham  took  a new  view  of  his  duties,  and  en- 
tered at9  once  into  new  plans  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  life. 

Perhaps  had  Miss  Susie  Fox  been  in  my 
place  she  would  have  attempted  to  laugh  our 
young  friend  out  of  his  benevolent  notions.  I 
did  not,  however.  With  all  his  wealth,  his  op- 
portunities for  self-indulgence,  and  his  warmth 
of  heart,  George’s  position  was  fraught  with 
dangers.  To  see  him,  therefore,  anxious  to 
turn  his  advantages  to  good  account  for  others 
was  something  I could  not  but  encourage  and 
admire. 

I was  to  return  to  school  in  a few  days,  but 
all  the  time  I had  left  I gave  to  George  and  his 
plans.  He  allied  himself  to  a Society  whose  ob- 
ject was  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  soon  he  had  taken  his  place 
among  the  band  of  workers,  and  was  doing 
good  in  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Gruff  ham  had  fallen 
into  a stern  melancholy  with  regard  to  the  loss 
of  the  ring.  She  remarked  that  she  knew  that 
there  was  some  pettifogging  about  it  some- 
where, but  she  could  not  put  her  Anger  on  the 
spot.  “My  dear,”  she  added,  with  emphasis, 
“this  is  a body-blow.  I feel  masticated  all 
over!” 

But  my  holiday  was  up,  and  a few  more  days 
found  me  at  school  again,  busy  as  ever  with  my 
studies,  and  almost  forgetful  of  the  Misses  Fox, 
whose  blandishments  had  been  suddenly  re- 
newed with  fervor  just  before  my  departure. 
My  school -term,  however,  ended  much  more 
abruptly  than  I had  counted  on.  About  half 
of  it  was  gone  when  I was  taken  ill  with  a low 
fever,  that  baffled  all  the  physician's  skill,  and 
I was  ordered  home  with  a directness  that 
could  not  be  disobeyed. 

I remember  well  the  morning  of  my  release. 
I was  lying  on  a sofa,  while  my  school-girl 
friends  were  taking  my  clothes  out  of  the  clos- 
et and  packing  my  boxes  with  all  the  celerity 
of  which  they  were  capable.  Finally  a pink 
silk  dress  was  handed  down  from  the  peg — my 
first  and  only  party-dress,  worn  at  my  first  and 
only  party.  Why  I had  brought  it  with  me  to 
school  I hardly  knew,  except,  perhaps,  to  recall 
occasionally  the  pleasant  evening  I had  passed 
with  George  in  the  Foxes’  parlor.  Any  way, 
there  it  was ; and  as  one  of  the  girls  prepared 
to  fold  it  up  ^ surveyed  it  with  a Sort  of  affec- 
tion. 

“Let  me  look  in  the  pocket,”  said  I,  careless- 
ly; “I  see  there  are  some  mottoes  there  yet. 
I did  not  know  I had  taken  any.”  I put  my 
hand  out,  dived  into  the  long  corner  of  the  mus- 
lin pocket,  and  brought  out,  to  my  entire  as- 
tonishment, George  Gruff  ham’s  signet-ring ! 

My  first  effort,  oh  arriving  at  home,  was  to 


obtain  a moment’s  private  conversation  with 
Susie  Fox.  On  thinking  matters  over  I had 
arrived  at  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
ring  had  been  put  in  my  pocket  by  Miss  Susie's 
agile  fingers  on  the  night  of  the  party,  when  we 
had  been  measuring  our  several  inches  before 
George’s  dressing-glass.  That  she  had  denied 
knowledge  of  it  afterward  wras  not,  perhaps,  to 
be  wondered  at,  especially  as  she  had  guarded 
her  language  (as  I now  remembered)  very  care- 
fully, so  as  to  be  not  literally  untrue,  though 
the  impression  conveyed  was  entirely  false. 

Now,  however,  things  were  different.  What 
was  at  first  but  an  idle  joke  had  opened  out  into 
such  grave  consequences  that,  though  I doubted 
whether  Susie  Fox  would  have  the  courage  to 
confess  her  agency  in  it,  I felt  it  my  duty  not 
to  keep  the  discovery  a moment  secret.  Sev- 
eral very  good  servants  had  left  the  house  with 
damaged  reputations  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed theft,  and  to  redeem  them  from  suspicion 
was  an  imperative  duty. 

There  are  some  people  who  always  prefer  to 
be  truthful  if  it  be  not  injurious  to  their  inter- 
ests. Susie  Fox  was  one  of  these.  I think 
she  preferred  the  straight  paths  of  rectitude 
when  there  was  no  appearance  of  danger,  but 
let  an  enemy  approach,  or  an  obstacle  present 
itself,  and  she  would  quickly,  though  not  joy- 
fully, glide  into  the  by-ways  of  deceit.  She 
did  not  like  these  tortuous  ways  of  wrong-doing, 
but  success  was  her  idol,  and  to  gain  her  ends 
no  sacrifice  was  too  mighty,  not  even  that  of  a 
good  conscience. 

So  it  was,  then,  that  when  I boldly  charged 
the  young  lady  with  having  put  the  ring  into 
my  pocket,  though  her  manner  confessed  every 
thing,  her  lips  denied  the  whole.  Yet  her 
words  were  incoherent,  and  she  evidently  had 
difficulty  in  saying  what  she  did. 

Her  real  fear  was  of  Miss  Gruffham,  who 
she  insisted  would  be  “down  upon  her”  did  I 
breathe  a word  of  my  suspicions.  It  was  in  si- 
lence, therefore,  as  to  these  convictions  that  I 
handed  back  the  ring  to  George  Gruffham,  tell- 
ing him  only  what  I actually  knew  of  its  recov- 
ery ; and  as  he  was  also  as  guarded  os  myself 
in  his  remarks  to  his  aunt,  she  to  this  day  con- 
siders its  happy  reappearance  one  of  the  “ mys- 
ticisms of  the  age.” 

But  George  Gruffham  was  not  so  easily  blind- 
ed as  to  the  person  concerned.  He  suspected 
Susie  immediately,  and  charged  her  with  the 
abstraction  in  the  first  moment  of  private  con- 
versation. Susie,  not  understanding  his  char- 
acter, and  still  fearing  Miss  Gruffham’s  wrath, 
denied  all  knowledge  of  it  to  him,  as  she  had 
done  to  me.  Not  with  the  same  result,  how- 
ever; George  was  not  silenced  by  her  denial, 
and  after  several  weeks  of  teasing  and  of  ques- 
tioning the  whole  matter  finally  came  out.  Susie 
Fox  counted  on  his  evident  interest  for  forgive- 
ness, and  she  acknowledged  at  last  both  her  fool- 
ish joke  and  the  multitude  of  falsehoods  she  had 
told  to  hide  it 

“Think  of  the  untruths  she  has  uttered  to 
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conceal  a childish  trick!”  said  George  to  me 
not  long  after,  when  we  were  talking  the  whole 
matter  over  together ; “ can  you  conceive  how 
she  could  have  done  it?  Blackened  her  soul 
for  fear  of  my  anger,  or  a few  harsh  words  from 
my  aunt.  Heavens ! what  a terrible  wife  she 
would  make  for  a truth-loving  man !” 

“You  have  studied  her,  then,  in  that  light  ?” 
said  I,  somewhat  anxiously. 

“In  every  light,”  he  replied,  quietly;  “and 
except  as  to  her  beauty  and  fascination  she  has 
proved  altogether  wanting.  She  is  the  fair  vis- 
ion that  ‘leads  but  to  betray;’  never  would  I 
trust  my  happiness  in  such  deceitful  hands.” 

I confess  that  at  this  moment  a mountain  of 
lead  6eemed  lifted  from  my  heart,  but  for  what 
reason  it  was  impossible  for  me  exactly  to  de- 
termine. Enough  that  ever  after  Miss  Susie’s 
charms  lost  their  main  attraction  in  my  eyes, 
and  I was  affected  by  them  no  more. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  incident  oc- 


curred which  gave  rise  to  this  story,  and  various 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  little  circle  since 
then. 

George  still  holds  to  his  benevolent  purposes 
and  pursuits,  assisted  by  a coadjutor  who  is 
both  willing  and  interested.  I need  hardly  say 
who  it  is  that  thus  divides  his  affection  and  du- 
ties ; certainly  not  Miss  Susie  Fox,  Vho  has 
long  since  married  and  departed  to  regions  un- 
known. As  to  Miss  Matilda,  she  blooms  in 
perennial  freshness ; never  was  she  happier, 
brighter,  more  voluble  than  now.  Her  bon- 
mots  are  brilliant,  and  her  whole  manner  that 
of  jaunty  satisfaction. 

“My  dear  niece,”  said  she  to  me  the  other 
day,  “who  would  have  thought  of  all  this  hap- 
piness coming  throughout  the  signet-ring  and 
that  odious  Susie  Fox ! I am  sure  we  arc  the 
most  melodious  family  in  Christendom,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  that  nn- 
dissolved  mystery,  the  Great  Gruff  ham  Rob- 
bery.” 


CMtnr’s  Caatj  Ctiair. 


TIE  following  note  from  Mr.  Anonymous  is 
one  of  many  which  come  to  the  managers  of 
this  Magazine,  and  the  Easy  Chair  politely  in- 
forms the  new-comers  into  the  monthly  field  that 
they  also  will  have  to  deal  with  a multitude  of 
similar  correspondents.  Probably  Mr.  Anony- 
mous will  be  surprised  to  find  himself  in  print ; 
but  as  he  and  his  co-laborers  probably  have  very 
little  conception  of  the  kind  of  letter  they  write 
upon  these  occasions,  he  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  it  at  length,  and  the  vast  diocese 
of  the  Monthly  shall  see  a specimen  of  the  lions 
that  roar  in  the  path  of  their  industrious  Bishop. 
If  they  do  not  consider  it  to  be  a lion  at  all — if  they 
insist  that  with  all  the  tender  consideration  of  him 
who  disfigured  or  presented  the  most  famous  lion 
in  literature,  this  one  roars  as  ’twere  a sucking 
dove — why,  in  that  case,  the  Easy  Chair  sup- 
poses that  the  diocese  must  be  permitted  to  hold 
its  own  opinion. 

Whatever  that  may  be,  here  is  the  letter : 

“New  Yoke. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

“How  is  it  possible  that  so  extensively  experienced 
publishers  as  you  can  give  a place  in  yonr  usually  val- 
ued Monthly  to  so  tame,  insipid,  and  positively  childish 

an  article  as  ‘ / and  also,  I may  add,  4 ?' 

“ You  can  not  think  your  readers  can  be  so  blind  as 
to  appreciate  any  excellence  in  either  1 In  a child’s 
story- book  these  feminine  productions  possibly  would 
be  endurable,  but  in  a Magazine  which  has  enjoyed 
the  contributions— and  profited,  no  doubt,  by  them  too 
—of  authors  of  acknowledged  stamp,  these  puerile, 
weak  productions  are  sadly  out  of  place. 

“Again,  then,  I beg  the  boldness  to  query  how  it  is 
that  in  all,  or  in  most  of  all,  your  complement  of  read- 
ing material  in  the  Monthly , Boston  or  New  England 
must  stick  right  out  of  It?  Does  this  section  Bmack 
more  of  interestedness  than  other  parts  of  this  some- 
what extensive  country?  Are  New  England  writers 
cheaper  than  others  ? That’s  none  of  my  business,  to 
be  sure  \ I kuow  very  well,  too,  notwithstanding  you 
were  to  say  to  the  contrary,  they  have  no  more  brains 
nor  are  they  more  competent  to  amuse  and  entertain 
the  public  with  their  literary  productions  than  writers 
of  other  sections.  Still,  they  always,  it  appears,  write. 
Don’t  give  us  any  more  New  Engfand-isms ! Give  ns 
something  new,  instructive,  and  entertaining;  not 


trash,  balderdash,  and  stuff!  Now,  I’m  an  old  reader 
of  the  Magazine,  and  have  a taste  for  such  reading  as, 
in  my  poor  way,  I can  appreciate ; but  such  stuff  as  ap- 
pears fu  the  January  Number  I couldn’t  appreciate  if  I 
tried  for  years.  It  may  be  charitable  to  assist  your 
needy  contributors,  and  put  their  productions  in  a cor- 
ner and  fill  up ; but  charity  begins  at  home,  and  thus 
to  your  readers. 

“Because  I write  this,  don’t  think  I expect  any  al- 
lusion or  even  notice,  because  I don’t ; nor  think'that 
I am  not,  in  a measure,  competent  to  comprehend  a 
finished  contribution  from  a children’s  story;  or,  again, 
that  I am  any  the  less  respectable  because  I sign  my- 
self as  Anonymous." 

This  is  the  kind  of  note  with  which  editors  do 
not  trouble  themselves ; but  as  the  Anonymous 
is  a very  large  family,  and  as  one  does  not  know 
the  folly  of  another,  each  might  suppose  himself 
to  be  a pioneer  in  this  very  path  unless  he  were 
informed  that  he  is  one  of  a vast  company  who 
travel  the  swift  and  sudden  road  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  making  no  sign.  If  this  especial 
Mr.  Anonymous  is  troubled  by  the  puerility  of 
the  papers  in  this  Magazine,  let  him  and  his 
friends  remedy  the  difficulty  by  sending  better, 
more  masculine,  and  entertaining  articles,  and 
they  shall  be  examined  and  justly  judged.  And 
if  he  finds  too  much  “New  England”  in  our 
pages,  he  and  his  gallant  allies  are  certainly 
“competent  to  amuse  and  entertain  the  public 
with  their  literary  productions”  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  “ New  England-isms,”  and  the  edi- 
torial fraternity  of  Harper  entreat  them  to  draw 
their  pens  and  vigorously  fall  to. 

Meanwhile  let  a compassionate  Easy  Chair  beg 
and  entreat,  and  beseech  and  urge  Mr.  Anonymous 
not  to  devote  years  to  the  effort  of  appreciating  the 
“stuff”  that  appeared  in  our  January  Number. 
There  is  a way  in  which  he  can  save  all  the  la- 
bor, all  the  time,  and  all  the  money,  and  that  is 
omitting  to  buy  the  Magazine.  Spare  yourself, 
Mr.  Anonymous ; leave  it  to  the  deluded  mill- 
ions who  suppose  that  they  do  appreciate  our 
modest  efforts  to  amuse  them,  ana  without  the 
devotion  of  “years.”  And  consider  our  gener- 
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osity  in  printing  your  note ! Is  it  not  evident 
that  those  who  have  been  so  ignorantly  enter- 
tained by  us  will  now  exclaim  that  you  have 
pricked  the  bubble,  and  declare  that  you  have 
revealed  vour  peculiar  vocation,  which  is  to  pro- 
vide a magazine  which  shall  be  neither  44  tame, 
insipid,  nor  positively  childish.”  The  office  of 
this  Magazine  will  now  be  overwhelmed  with 
notes  demanding  that  Mr.  Anonymous  be  forth- 
with promoted  to  the  chief  editorial  chair,  that 
New  Englandism  and  puerility  in  .these  pages 
may  cease. 

One  of  the  Anonymous  family  writes  that  he 
wishes  we  wouldn’t  print  so  many  sketches  of 
Western  life  and  frontier  travel.  Another  im- 
parts the  interesting  information  that  he  is  tired 
of  our  Southern  and  Southwestern  papers.  Still 
a third  Mr.  Anonymous  demands  more  poetiy. 
His  neighbor  by  the  same  mail  wants  to  know 
if  we  think  he  is  a love-sick  Miss  to  4 4 appreci- 
ate” sentimental  rhymes.  Mrs.  Anonymous  in- 
dignantly declares  that  she  wishes  more  serious 
reading.  Tom  Anonymous  suggests  a depart- 
ment of  Parisian  new's,  44gay  little  sketches,  you 
know,  of  Mabille  and  the  Chateau  ; a little  flash 
and  sparkle,  you  know.”  Solomon  Anonymous 
writes  that  it  is  very  extraordinary  the  Dodge 
Club  should  not  have  been  continued ; he  expect- 
ed it  to  run  on  for  several  months.  Twenty 
Anonymouses  write  to  complain  that  there  was 
no  serial  in  December.  Ten  other  Anonymouses 
write  in  January  to  inquire  if  wre  are  never  go- 
ing to  stop  this  infernal  business  of  serial  tales. 
The  Reverend  Doctor  Anonymous  thinks  that 
every  other  Number  might  be  easily  devoted  to 
missionary  literature.  W.  Scott  Anonymous  re- 
commends us  to  print  a great  American  novel. 
J.  Milton  Anonymous  thinks  that  an  epic  pub- 
lished serially  in  cantos  would  be  a variety,  and 
writes,  “people  are  tired  of  prose,”  as  if  he  sup- 
posed they  were  likely  to  escape  it  in  an  epic! 
One  Mr.  Anonymous  writes:  “What  do  you 
* print  such  an  article  as  4 A Pilgrimage  in  Sun- 
ny Lands’  for  in  the  December  Number  ?”  An- 
other demands  if  w*e  mean  to  insult  the  public  by 
“The  Nurseries  on  Randall’s  Island”  in  the 
December  Number?  Belinda  Anonymous  wish- 
es to  ask  w'hy,  in  the  December  N umber,  we  have 
an  article  upon  44  Trouville:  a new  French  Para- 
dise,” when  there  is  Saratoga,  an  old  American 
Paradise,  very  much  nearer?  And  her  father 
writes  upon  the  envelope  of  her  letter:  “ Don’t, 
for  pity’s  sake,  give  us  any  more  stuff  like  * A 
Day’s  Fighting  in  Queretaro’  in  the  December 
Number.” 

Positively  it  puts  an  old  Easy  Chair  out  of 
breath  to  ti-y  to  keep  up  with  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Anonymous  family.  And  what  do  they 
amount  to?  Simply  this:  that  somebody  does 
not  happen  to  like  an  article  or  something  in  it, 
and  straightway  writes  his  individual  feeling,  as 
if  that  would  be,  or  should  be,  of  any  weight 
with  the  Editor.  When  an  Editor  finds  that  peo- 
ple are  ceasing  to  buy  his  little  monthly  offering 
he  has  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are 
ceasing  to  care  for  it,  and  he  acts  accordingly. 
His  mission,  as  that  remarkable  missionary, 
Louis  Napoleon,  is  fond  of  saying,  is  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  the  public ; and 
while  he  must  be  always  glad  to  receive  any  real 
hints  or  suggestions,  he  has  no  time  whatever  to 
devote  to  the  pointless  correspondence  of  the 
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Anonymous  family,  which  goes  straight  into  the 
basket  of  doom.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
an  Editor,  say  it.  But  he  knows  infinitely  better 
than  you  can  know  what  his  readers  like  and 
wish;  and  your  individual  liking,  although  of 
very  great  value  to  Mrs.  Anonymous,  is  wholly 
unimportant  to  the  Editor. 

A few  months  ago  the  Easy  Chair,  seeing 
that  changes  were  making  in  the  old  State  House 
in  Boston,  one  of  the  few  Revolutionary  and 
truly  historic  buildings  that  remain,  modestly 
ventured  to  regret  it,  and  to  deplore  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  venerable  relics  that  had 
come  down  to  us  from  a former  generation.  It 
suggested,  or  meant  to  suggest,  or  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  have  suggested,  and  will  now, 
under  correction,  suggest  that  there  are  very  few 
buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  recall 
that  earlier  epoch  of  the  country.  With  a natu- 
ral and  pardonable  logic,  or  association  of  ideas, 
the  Easy  Chair  enlarged  upon  the  value  of  his- 
torical relics,  of  monuments,  of  visible  traditions ; 
and  urged  possibly  that  it  made  life  a little  barer, 
a little  less  poetic  here  than  it  would  otherwise 
be. 

The  temerity  of  such  a strain  of  remark  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  extravagant ; it  might  indeed 
be  put  forth  without  any  secret  hostility  to  hu- 
man rights,  to  liberty,  to  the  equality  of  men, 
and  even  without  a sigh  for  the  repose  of  effc.e 
despotisms,  and  the  traditions  of  outworn  mon- 
archies. But  not  in  the  opinion  of  a certain  ex- 
cellent journal,  which  we  will  agree  to  call  the 
Bugle  of  Freedom , and  which  blew  a sonorous 
blast  and  rallying-cry  against  the  sentiments  of 
the  Easy  Chair’s  mild  and  innocent  suggestions. 
“Monuments!”  blew  the  Bugle  of  Freedom, 

“ Monuments ! remains ! traditions ! Old  lum- 
ber and  rotten  timber ! What,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  have  all  these  to  do  with  a manly  and 
patriotic  sentiment  ? Look  at  Egypt ; what  have 
the  pyramids  done  for  the  civilization  of  Egypt? 
and  we  hope  they  are  4 monuments,’  and  ancient 
enough.  Look  at  Greece ; the  very  queen-mo- 
ther of  the  noblest  architecture ! Look  at  Italy, 
teeming  with  4 storied’  monuments.  And  what 
do  we  see?”  played  the  Bugle  of  Freedom; 

“wdiat  do  we  see?  Do  we  wish  to  be  Egyp- 
tians, or  modem  Greeks,  or  Italians?  Heaven 
forbid!”  and  the  resounding  Bugle  seemed  to 
execute  roulades  and  runs  and  trills  of  contempt 
at  the  unhappy  Easy  Chair,  which  was  gazing 
vacantly  at  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  as  the  Bu- 
gle had  directed. 

Has  the  Bugle  of  Freedom  no  drawer,  or  box, 
or  casket  of  any  kind,  in  which  there  is,  possibly, 
a yellow  rose-bud,  faded  years  and  years  ago,  in 
the  days  when  it  was  a mere  raw',  shrill,  piping 
flageolet  ? Has  it  no  bundle  of  letters,  worn  and 
parted  at  the  seams ; no  knotted  handkerchief, 
hidden  out  of  sight,  that  shall  never  more  be  un- 
knotted ; no  glove,  delicate  and  perfumed,  still 
holding  the  form  gained  by  soft  pressure  upon  a 
hand  that  shall  never  again  be  pressed ; is  there 
no  tree  in  a garden,  in  a public  square,  by  the 
road-side,  in  a green  field  by  a brook,  under 
which  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  when- 
ever and  with  whomsoever  it  is  passed,  there 
stand  a youth  and  maid  who  shall  be  seen  of  men 
no  more ; is  there  no  house  in  town  or  countrv 
from  whose  windows  long-vanished  feces  look 
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when  the  Bugle  passes  by,  and  in  whose  un- 
changed rooms  there  are  figures  of  old  and  young 
whose  presence  is  infinitely  tender  and  chasten- 
ing ? Would  life  be  richer,  and  better,  and  more 
manly  and  inspiring  for  the  Bugle  if  all  these 
were  swept  away?  Would  the  rights  of  man 
and  eternal  justice  be  more  secure  if  some  morn- 
ing Biddy  should  throw'  old  letters,  old  rose- 
buds, and  old  handkerchiefs  into  the  fire ; and 
the  woodman  should  not  spare  the  old  tree,  and 
the  haunted  old  house  should  be  burned  up  or 
pulled  down  ? That  is  the  whole  question. 

It  is  merely  a matter  of  association.  It  is  in 
human  nature,  and  the  Easy  Chair  did  not  put  it 
there.  The  mysterious  delight  in  the  most  an- 
cient and  inarticulate  remains  of  human  skill  is 
the  recognition  by  the  soul  of  man  of  its  identity 
and  endless  continuance ; and  when  you  descend 
from  the  Cyclopean  work  in  the  foundation  of  the 
wall  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  knotted 
handkerchief  and  the  yellow  bud,  you  have  only 
come,  oh  Bugle , to  the  individual  delight  in 
one’s  own  experience,  to  the  unsealing  of  sweet 
fountains  forgotten,  and  the  quickening  of  sani- 
tary emotions.  Surely  when  you  were  traveling 
and  delighting  yourself  in  Greece  you  did  not 
come  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon  with  the  same 
emotion  that  you  cross  the  Hackensack  meadows 
in  the  Philadelphia  train.  But  what  was  the  dif- 
ference ? Byron’s  lines  sang  themselves  out  of 
your  mouth : 

“The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea.** 

Why  did  Byron’s  lines  arise  in  your  memory  ? 
Why  did  Byron  write  the  lines  ? Why  was  your 
glance  eager  and  your  mind  pensive  and  your 
imagination  alert  and  your  soul  full  of  generous 
impulse  when  you  stood  on  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon ? Because  of  the  great  conflict  between  tw  o 
civilizations  long  and  long  and  long  ago — the 
conflict  of  ideas  of  which  you  are  the  child ; the 
conflict  of  men,  essentially  like  you  and  your 
brothers  who  fought  at  Gettysburg  or  before 
Vicksburg. 

But  if  there  be  this  subtle  and  overpowering 
influence  in  association  with  a place,  ennobling 
and  consecrating  the  place,  although  it  is  earth 
and  trees  and  grass  and  stone,  like  all  other  and 
all  nameless  places,  is  there  not  the  same  charm 
and  power  in  association  with  a building,  a tree, 
a stream  ? And  while  Marathon  has  not  saved 
Greece  from  decline,  has  it  not  been  one  of  the 
natural  influences  that  have  pleaded  against  na- 
tional decay  ? and  could  Marathon  and  Halamis 
and  Platan  have  been  swept  out  of  mind  would 
not  the  decline  have  been  a thousandfold  hast- 
ened? Are  we  not  stronger  and  braver  for 
Buuker  Hill  and  Saratoga,  for  the  sunken  Ala- 
bama and  the  Wilderness  ? 

For  the  same  reason,  oh,  loud-blowing  Bugle 
of  Freedom , that  it  would  be  a national  injury  to 
forget  the  great  deeds,  it  is  in  a lesser  degree  a 
misfortune,  although  an  inevitable  one,  gradually 
to  lose  from  sight  the  objects  that  recall  them. 
Would  it  be  a pity  to  shovel  Bunker  Hill  into 
Boston  back  bay?  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
would  still  remain  in  history ; the  advantages  of 
the  revolutionary  war  which  it  began  would  still 
survive,  but  something  we  should  have  lost,  and 
the  argument  that  urged  the  sparing  of  the  hill 
would  be  sound  and  natural.  So  with  the  old 
State  House.  To  destroy  it  or  essentially  to 


change  it  was  in  a lesser  degree  to  shovel  Banker 
Hill  into  the  back  bay. 

The  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  seemed  not 
to  be  conscious  of  the  great  truth  which  the  Easy 
Chair  is  expounding  when  it  seemed  disposed  to 
let  the  house  of  Shakespeare  be  sold,  and  even 
moved  away.  But  England,  at  least,  was  wiser, 
and  the  house  remains.  ISome  day,  and  the  Easy 
Chair  dedicates  the  remark  as  a conciliatory  con- 
clusion to  the  Bugle  of  Freedom — some  day  the 
Buglets  of  that  honored  name  will  gaze  at  the 
present  printing-office  — where  a sympathetic 
Easy  Chair  trusts  the  jobs  are  many  and  profit- 
able— and  will  say,  with  emotion,  “There  the 
parental  Bugle  of  Freedom  blew  its  melodioos 
note.”*  It  will  do  the  Buglets  no  harm,  as  they 
return  to  their  “palatial  mansions,”  to  reflect 
upon  the  simple  and  sturdy  origin  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

The  Easy  Chair  has  the  more  feeling  upon  this 
subject  because  directly  opposite  to  the  vast  and 
many-w'indowed  building  whence  it  surveys  the 
world  stands  the  old  Walton  House.  Eighty 
years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  town. 
The  Square,  where  now  business  hums  and  roars, 
then  softly  murmured  with  fashion,  and  this  was 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honord  of  the  Republican  city. 
The  house  has  still  the  stately  air  of  the  old  i^- 
gime.  The  stone  pediment  of  the  windows  is 
elaborate  and  arrests  the  idle  eye.  But  it  is  now  ' 
a sailors’  boarding-house.  The  walls  are  cracked ; 
and  the  house  has  an  indescribable  aspect  of  shab- 
biness and  neglect.  Surrounded  by  the  mere 
mob  of  three-story  modern  brick  buildings,  it  has 
evidently  become  reckless  and  lost  to  shame,  like 
a king’s  heir  fallen  into  debauched  and  degraded 
courses.  Long  since  slighted  and  forgotten — 
its  peers  utterly  gone — their  descendants  moved 
miles  away,  and  become  a modern  generation 
about  the  reservoir  on  Murray  Hill,  the  Easy 
Chair  has  yet  more  than  once,  late  on  a summer 
afternoon,  when  trade  had  gone  up  town,  and 
silence  and  dreams  were  setting  in,  beheld  the 
old  Walton  House  glancing  covertly  across  the 
street  at  our  modern,  many-windowed,  bustling 
palace  of  busy  traffic  with  a look  of  high-born 
haughtiness  and  contempt.  “There  may  be 
trade  going  on  within  my  walls,  ” it  seems  to  say 
as  it  gazes,  “ but  I am  innocent  of  it ; I was  not 
built  for  trade,  at  least.”  And  then  the  Easy 
Chair,  with  its  own  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cracked 
and  leaning  walls  of  the  old  house,  seems  to  see 
it  reeling  away  again  into  its  dingy  obscurity. 

It  is  a tradition  of  Franklin  Square  that  Wash- 
ington once  lived  in  the  Walton  House ; and  it 
is  certain  that  citizen  Genet  married  here  the 
daughter  of  Governor  George  Clinton.  Once 
indeed,  some  years  since,  the  Easy  Chair  hear- 
ing an  extraordinary  and  novel  sound  like  the 
smooth  rolling  of  a stately  chariot,  thought,  as 
the  day  was  late  and  the  twilight  was  already 
beginning,  that  some  of  the  fine  old  society  of 
that  fine  old  day  had  somehow  forgotten  them- 
selves into  returning  to  the  scene  of  so  much  last 
century  festivity ; and  anxious  to  see  both  them 
and  their  amazement  at  the  transformation  of  the 
fashionable  square,  rolled  itself  to  the  wiudow, 
and  looking  out — saw  the  first  horse-car  rum- 
bling gravely  along  to  the  neighboring  ferry. 

Remaining  at  the  window  and,  mindful  of 

• The  printer  will  be  careful  to  observe  that  the  t la 
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Washington  as  it  gazed  at  the  old  Walton  House, 
the  Easy  Chair  was  aware  of  Mercury,  who  runs 
the  editorial  errands  and  is  a much  meditating 
young  messenger,  standing  by  his  side  with  one 
of  the  editorial  brethren. 

“Mercury,”  said  the  editorial  brother,  “do 
you  know  who  George  Washington  was  ?” 

“ The  Father  of  his  Countiy,”  promptly  replied 
the  messenger. 

“ And  what  did  he  ever  do  that  was  notorious 
and  disreputable  ?” 

Mercury  was  plainly  indignant  at  this  question, 
and  answered,  evasively : 

“ Well,  he  never  told  a lie  if  he  did  chop  down 
his  fathers  apple-tree.” 

“And  what  else  did  he  do?” 

With  great  energy  Mercury  responded:  “He 
whipped  the  bloody  Britishers.” 

“And  what  became  of  him  when  he  grew  up  ?” 

“He  was  President.” 

“Mercury,”  said  the  editorial  brother,  “do 
you  see  that  house  across  the  street  ?” 

“The  old  Walton  House?” 

“The  old  Walton  House.” 

“Of  course  I do.” 

“ Well,  Mercury,  he  lived  there.” 

“ Who  lived  where  ?”  demanded  Mercury,  with 
wide  opening  eyes. 

“ George  Washington  lived  in  the  old  Walton 
House.” 

“But  not  the  same  George,”  asked  Mercury, 
doubtfully,  “not  the  first  President?” 

“ The  first  wood  chopper  of  fame  and  the  first 
President,”  replied  the  brother  quill. 

Mercury  gazed  at  the  houSe  earnestly  for  a lit- 
tle while  and  then  warmly  demanded, 

“ Why  don’t  they  keep  his  old  sign-board  up 
to  let  folks  know  ?” 

— Bugle  of  Freedom  ! out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  the  truth  proceeds.  It  was 
the  same  instinct  which  caused  the  Easy  Chair  to 
exclaim  a year  ago,  as  it  contemplated  the  pros- 
pect of  changing  the  old  and  famous  State  House, 
“Why  take  the  old  sign  down?” 

Among  the  earliest  recollections  of  the  Easy 
Chair  is  that  of  the  grave  figure  of  a man  in  mid- 
dle life  moving  almost  demurely  but  quickly 
through  the  street,  of  a square  frame  and  rather 
massive  head,  and  with  the  stoop  in  the  shoul- 
ders which  too  often  betrays  the  scholar.  The 
peculiar  movement,  it  was  easy  to  see  afterward, 
was  the  result  of  shyness.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
of  the  oddity  or  grotesqueness  of  aspect  which 
sometimes  steals  over  the  scholar.  Indeed  there 
was  almost  a smugness  of  appearance  as  of  a well- 
shaven  bank  officer ; and  if  the  traveler  casually 
delayed  in  the  city  which  lies  between  the  Black- 
stone  and  the  Seekonk,  the  city  of  Roger  Will- 
iams, has  asked,  as  he  passed,  “Who  is  that?” 
and  had  heard,  “The  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court,”  he  would  have  said  merely,  “Ah!”  per- 
haps have  had  a momentary  feeling  that  he  would 
like  to  have  his  causes  heard  by  such  a judge, 
and  so  have  passed  on. 

But  how  if  he  had  heard,  “ The  author  of  Old 
Grimes  ?” 

For  such  was  the  fact ; the  municipal  judge  was 
the  author  of  the  poem  which  is  probably  more 
universally  known  than  any  ever  written  in  this 
country.  The  boys  of  a certain  period  at  school 
in  Providence  used  to  be  of  one  mind  that  Gold- 


[ smith  had  done  very  well  in  Madam  Blaize,  but 
j that  the  fullness  of  such  fancy  was  manifested  in 
Old  Grimes.  Some  of  them  indeed  read  it  grave- 
ly as  a very  graphic  description,  very  natural, 
very  simple,  and  searched  their  memories  to  dis- 
cover if,  before  the  fatal  day,  they  had  ever  seen 
Mr.  Grimes.  There  was  more  than  one  who 
might  have  been  the  original  of  the  portrait,  and 
the  imagination  of  one  boy  at  least  finally  set- 
tled upon  a quaint  and  plain  figure  of  the  old 
school — a venerable  gentleman  whom  he  never 
heard  speak  but  once,  and  then  with  the  utmost 
awe ; for  the  venerable  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
head  with  the  benediction,  “ May  you  be  a bet- 
ter man  than  your  father !” — a benediction  which 
seemed  to  the  boy  very  extraordinary  and  un- 
courteous,  as  his  father  was  with  him.  And 
when  he  wras  told  that  it  was  merely  the  manner 
of  the  Old  JSchool,  the  boy  thought  that  then  the 
manners  of  the  Old  School  were  very  bad  man- 
ners. But  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
lamented  Grimes ; and  he  continued  in  that  in- 
nocent faith  for  some  time,  until  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  as  the  poem  was  written  be- 
fore he  \yis  born,  and  bewailed  a deceased  Grimes, 
it  could  not  very  well  be  the  one  w ho  had  laid 
hands  upon  his  head.  But  that  did  not  serious- 
ly trouble  him.  It  was  enough  that  he  must 
have  seen  one  of  the  family. 

The  quiet  author  and  judge,  mild,  genial,  schol- 
arly, remained,  until,  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  went  to  reside  in  Cleveland,  the  most  noted 
literary  man  in  Providence.  But  no  man  ever 
showed  less  for  a reputation.  Yet,  while  most 
people  in  the  world  probably  thought  that  “Old 
Grimes”  growed,  like  Topsy,  every  body  in  the 
pleasant  city  knew  that  the  J udge  wTote  it.  They 
instinctively  respected  in  him  the  genius  of  let- 
ters. Some  of  the  glory  of  “ Old  Grimes,”  in- 
deed, naturally  fell  upon  them.  It  was  a Provi- 
dence poem — indigenous — and  every  citizen  had 
a kind  of  reserved  right  in  it,  and  an  undivided 
right — when  it  could  be  accurately  determined — 
in  its  renown. 

Yet  if  the  Judge  showed  little  for  so  wide  a 
reputation  it  was  not  because  of  poverty  of  re- 
sources. lie  passed  from  the  bench  to  his  li- 
brary, never  seeking  general  society ; and,  in  his 
library,  he  absorbed  its  contents.  His  scholar- 
ship in  elegant  literature  was  rich  and  deep,  and 
his  interest  in  it  positive.  He  even  began  the 
publication  of  a Literary  Journal  in  the  then  lit- 
tle city.  It  was  a touching  act  of  faith,  and  en- 
deared him  all  the  more  to  the  lovers  of  litera- 
ture. But  Providence  did  not  smile — nor  buy ; 
and  after  the  usual  year  of  literary  journals  in 
small  places  it  expired  with  lamb-like  placidity. 
Afterward,  when  the  literary  sympathy  of  the 
city  drew  together  a cultivated  circle,  which,  from 
some  unimaginable  reason,  took  the  modest  name 
of  “Coliseum,”  the  Judge,  had  there  been  col- 
umns in  the  “Coliseum,”  would  have  been  the 
most  shining.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Easy 
Chair  not  to  smile — with  a sad  heart — when  he 
recalls  the  gravity  with  w'hich  one  member  said 
to  another,  “The  ‘Coliseum’  meets  at  Mrs.  Ne- 
ro’s this  evening,”  or  Mrs.  Hadrian’s,  or  Mrs. 
Vespasian’s — as  it  might  be. 

The  Judge  wrote  a little  poem  upon  the  old 
mill  at  Newrport,  making  it  the  rendezvous  of  the 
spirits  of  the  mill,  and  translating  their  song. 
But  he  published  no  book;  at  least  the  Easy 
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Chair  knows  of  none.  Whether  the  hapless  ex- 
periment of  the  Literary  Journal  had  quenched 
his  ardor,  whether  he  had  conquered  the  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds,  or  whether  his  extremely 
fastidious  taste  prevented  his  satisfaction  with 
what  he  wrote,  he  was  the  American  poet  who 
published  no  volume.  But  while  his  tranquil  life 
went  on,  it  was  understood  that  he  was  writing  a 
humorous  poem — a Yankee  poem,  “The  Yankee 
Muster” — into  which  it  was  his  intention  to  weave 
every  truly  Yankee  phrase  that  he  could  gather. 
It  was  in  its  nature  a growing  poem.  He  had 
planted  it  and  sedulously  tended  it.  He  showed 
it  in  its  cotyledon ous  state  to  the  “ Coliseum it 
was  just  sprouting  and  full  of  promise.  And 
year  by  year  it  grew  and  grew',  w axing  to  a hu- 
morous epic.  It  could  not  be  exhibited  to  the 
world  until  it  was  grown,  and  in  its  nature  it  w'as 
of  endless  accretion.  Therefore  the  poem  re- 
mained in  manuscript ; and  although  already 
privately  known  at  various  epochs  to  many  per- 
sons, every  lover  and  student  of  Yankee  literature 
(always  excepting  Mr.  Anonymous)  w ill  now  hope 
to  see  it  published. 

Through  all  the  great  changes  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  he  led  his  noiseless  life,  never  diverted 
from  his  beloved  library,  but  turning  his  back 
upon  the  world  without  churlishness.  The 
Easy  Chair,  which  remembers  the  Judge  as  the 
first  author,  or  indeed  the  first  famous  man  he 
had  ever  seen,  had  never  any  nearer  acquaintance 
than  that  of  occasional  neighborhood  and  observ- 
ation with  the  laureate  of  Old  Grimes.  But  his 
image  is  unfading  in  memory  as  that  of  a faithful, 
simple,  modest,  accomplished  man  of  letters ; a 
peq>etual  suggestion  in  the  whirling  activity  of  a 
commercial  city  of  the  serenity  and  sw  eetness  of 
the  literary  life.  And  that  image  arose  in  the 
mind  of  the  Easy  Chair  as  fresh  and  attractive 
as  ever — the  old  days  in  the  old  town  returned, 
softened,  even,  and  saddened  by  the  great  magi- 
cian— he  saw  again  the  demure,  grave-faced  schol- 
ar moving  with  quick,  nervous  step  along  Benefit 
Street  or  far  over  the  College  hill,  as  his  eye  caught 
in  a newspaper  the  words : “ The  Honorable  Al- 
bert G.  Greene,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  week.  ” 


nia  Majesty  King  Vanderbilt,  of  one  of  whose 
possessions  the  Easy  Chair  spoke  last  month  in 
discoursing  of  railway  comfort  and  safety,  seems 
to  have  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Albany  by  removing  the  station  of  the  various 
railroads  to  a point  near  the  bridge  and  very  far 
removed  from  the  Delavan  House.  The  Central 
Railroad  crosses  the  great  Albany  thoroughfare, 
Broadway,  and  all  Albany,  or  the  stranger  with- 
in its  gates,  wishing  to  leave  the  city  by  rail,  must 
cross  the  track  before  he  can  reach  the  station. 
This  is  a serious  inconvenience,  and  w'hen  con- 
trasted with  the  ancient  way  is  certainly  unpleas- 
ing. The  ancient  w'ay,  however,  was  in  itself 
the  most  abominable  and  laughable  imposition. 
There  w’as  an  area  in  the  rear  of  the  Delavan 
House,  over  part  of  which  there  was  a shed,  but 
the  whole  of  which  was  exposed  to  the  w’eather, 
and  to  and  from  which  all  the  trains  movod.  The 
confusion  upon  the  arrival  of  a train  w'as  inde- 
scribable. The  rival  touters  of  the  Hudson  and 
Harlem  roads  were  there  to  confound  confusion 
with  their  tyrannical  chatter  and  scream;  the 
bells  rang,  and  locomotives  whistled  and  puffed ; 


two  or  three  other  trains  were  just  leaving,  and 
the  belated  passengers  were  hurrying  and  asking 
and  agonizing  and  pale  with  the  certainty  of  get- 
ting into  a train  that  had  just  arrived,  or  spring- 
ing breathless  and  just  in  time  upon  a train  go- 
ing in  the  w rong  direction : passengers  were 
clambering  over  the  platforms  of  cars,  so  as  to 
make  a rapid  escape  to  the  Delavan,  at  the  risk 
of  being  carried  off  upon  the  W’ay ; and  a more 
bustling  and  bewildering  scene  of  the  kind  could 
not  be  observed  than  that  of  the  former  station 
of  the  railroads  in  Albany. 

But  how  pleasing  for  the  Delavan  House,  for 
every  train  stopped  at  its  back-door ! And  how 
convenient  for  every  body  in  Albany,  citizen  or 
statesman,  from  the  interior — for  the  Delavan 
House  is  the  chief  hotel,  the  residence  of  most 
of  the  strangers,  and  close  to  the  centre  of  the 
city  ! Indeed  the  lobby  of  the  Delavan  House  is 
only  less  swarming  and  humming  than  that  of 
Willard's  at  Washington — and  it  was  but  a step 
from  this  lobby  to  the  cars  going  north  or  south 
or  east  or  west ! His  Majesty  has  stretched  forth 
his  sceptre  and  changed  it  all.  He  has  provided 
shelter,  if  you  can  cross  the  track  safely,  and  by 
carrying  the  station  so  far  up  town  has  severed 
the  connection  between  the  trains  and  the  lobby 
— of  the  Delavan  House,  only,  well  understood. 
Even  the  royal  power  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cut 
the  connection  between  the  trains  and  the  other 
lobby. 

But  wherever  his  Majesty  chooses  to  place  his 
Albany  station,  or  that  at  any  other  city,  even 
though  he  compels  his  subjects  to  cross  the  track 
to  reach  it,  and  how'ever  severe  may  be  his  taste 
in  cars,  even  to  frowming  upon  “ palace  cars”  and 
“ drawing-room  cars” — if  he  will  only  take  care 
that  his  dominions  are  safe,  he  will  be  sure  of 
universal  loyalty.  Sure  and  safe  travel,  w ith  as 
much  speed  as  maybe ; neat  and  comfortable  cars, 
to  which  black  walnut  tables  and  mirrors  are  not 
essential ; courteous  and  intelligent  agents  and 
officers  of  all  kinds — these  are  the  natural  rights 
of  railroad  travelers,  which  the  Easy  Chair,  in 
the  form  of  a petition  of  right,  now’  lays  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  His  Majesty  has  acquired 
the  power  of  a giant — let  him  use  it  like  a good 
and  sensible  man ; so  shall  his  memoiy  be  sweet 
to  the  latest  generation  of  travelers,  and  so  will 
his  petitioners  ever  pray. 


A little  book  appears  upon  the  table  at  the 
side  of  the  Easy  Chair,  the  opening  words  of 
which  will  probably  attract  more  than  his  at- 
tention. They  are  substantially  tliat  on  Bridge 
Street,  in  Trenton,  New’  Jersey,  a few  steps  from 
the  railroad  track,  is  a row  of  small  and  plain 
frame  houses.  A Rtrip  of  tin  is  nailed  upon  one 
of  these,  painted  with  the  words  “Chairs  Caned 
Here.”  The  door  opens  into  a small  and  scant- 
ily-furnished room,  in  which  there  is  a rag  car- 
pet, a couple  of  tables,  and  several  broken  chairs. 
There  are  a few  engravings  upon  the  walls,  a few 
books  upon  the  tables,  and  a cross  upon  the  man- 
tle. Five  or  six  children  are  playing  in  the  room, 
and  a woman  clad  in  faded  calico  is  kneeling  at 
work  upon  a chair.  This  woman,  says  the  pref- 
ace, is  Mrs.  Howarth,  the  writer  of  the  poems  in 
the  volume.  A short  story  of  a sad  life  follows ; 
the  old  struggle  with  poverty ; the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band’s eye-sight,  and  a year  ago  her  own  disabil- 
ity from  paralysis.  The  neighbors  have  secured 
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at  least  shelter  to  her  and  her  children,  and  this 
little  book  is  published  by  Martin  R.  Dennis  and 
Co.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  her  benefit. 

The  verses  show'  a sad  and  weary  heart,  yet 
they  are  very  much  better  than  many  volumes 
of  poetry  which  are  published  with  more  pres- 
tige, for  the  sobriety  of  tone  is  real,  and  the  mel- 
ody is  sincere.  In  one  of  the  poems — 4 4 The  Tress 
of  Golden  Hair” — there  is  a sweetness  and  natu- 
ralness of  pensive  feeling  which  are  deeply  touch- 


ing ; and  44  Mv  Soldier  comes  no  more”  will  re- 
mind many  a heart  of  a sorrow  that  seemed  uni- 
versal : 

“Now  here  they  come  with  heavy  tramp, 

And  flags  and  pennons  gay, 

Who  were  his  comrades  in  the  camp, 

His  friends  for  many  a day. 

The  music  ceases  as  they  pass 
Before  my  cottage  door ; 

The  flags  are  lowered ; they  know,  alas  l 
My  soldier  comes  no  more.*1 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  30th  of  Januaiy. 

Congress  reassembled  on  the  6th,  after  its 
holiday  recess.  The  proceedings  have  been  of 
decided  importance,  indicating  clearly  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  hostility  between  Congress  and 
the  President. 

THE  SUSPENSION  OP  MR.  STANTON. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  a communication  setting 
forth  his  reasons  for  suspending  Mr.  Stanton  from 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  Secretary'  of  War. 
The  essential  facts  in  the  case  were  noted  in  our 
Record  for  October.  The  main  point  set  forth 
by  the  President  is  that  the  44  mutual  confidence 
and  general  accord”  w'hich  should  subsist  be- 
tween the  Chief  Magistrate  and  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  Presi- 
dent had  before  taken  every  measure  to  induce 
Mr.  Stanton  to  resign,  short  of  a positive  request 
At  length,  on  the  5th  of  August,  he  formally  no- 
tified Mr.  Stanton  that  his  resignation  would  be 
accepted.  The  Secretary  declined  to  present  his 
resignation  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
The  President,  therefore,  as  soon  as  necessary 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  filling  the  office, 
suspended  Mr.  Stanton.  The  Secretary  denied 
the  right  of  the  President  to  suspend  him,  basing 
his  denial,  according  to  the  President,  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill.  The 
President  affirms  that  before  vetoing  that  bill  he 
asked  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  relying  mainly 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  and 
of  Mr.  Stanton  who  had  once  held  that  office. 
Every  member  of  the  Cabinet  pronounced  the  law 
unconstitutional.  44  Mr.  Stanton’s  condemnation 
of  the  law,”  the  President  affirms,  44  was  the  most 
elaborate  and  emphatic  ; and  he  advised  me  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  defend  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  usurpation,  and  to  veto  the  law.”  At 
this  time,  before  the  bill  had  become  a law',  there 
was  no  question  of  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  remove  any  member  of  his  Cabinet ; and  had 
any  one  of  them  intimated  that  he  would  avail 
himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  case  it  be- 
came a law  he  Bhould  at  once  have  removed 
him. 

The  President  proceeds  to  detail  the  action  of 
his  Cabinet  in  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  quotes  Mr.  Stanton  s testi- 
mony before  the  Impeachment  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  he  44  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  take  measures  for  the 
organization  of  the  rebel  States  on  the  plan  pro- 


posed, during  the  vacation  of  Congress,  and 
agreed  in  the  plan  specified  in  the  proclamation 
in  the  case  of  North  Carolina.”  Up  to  this  time 
the  President  says  that  there  had  been  perfect 
accord  between  himself  and  his  Cabinet,  and 
that  he  saw  no  necessity  for  a change.  But  then 
arose  the  44  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  and 
policy  between  Congress  and  the  President  upon 
this  same  subject,  and  upon  the  ultimate  basis 
upon  w'hich  the  reconstruction  of  these  States 
should  proceed,  especially  upon  the  question  of 
negro  suffrage.  Upon  this  point  three  members 
of  the  Cabinet  found  themselves  in  sympathy 
with  Congress.  They  remained  only  long  enough 
to  see  that  the  difference  in  policy  could  not  be 
reconciled and  thereupon  resigned ; parting,  as 
the  President  says,  “with  mutual  respect  and 
mutual  regret.”  But  w'hen  the  question  upon 
the  Suffrage  Bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  March  2 and  23, 
passed  over  the  veto,  came  to  be  considered  Mr. 
Stanton  stood  alone  in  the  Cabinet  opposed  to 
the  views  of  the  President.  The  difference  of 
opinion  could  not  be  reconciled ; and  so  44  that 
unity  of  opinion  which,  upon  great  questions  of 
public  policy  or  administration  is  so  essential  to 
the  Executive,  wras  gone.”  In  such  a state  of 
affairs  the  President  argues  that  the  only  course 
of  a member  of  the  Cabinet  is  to  resign. 

The  general  and  main  ground  upon  which  Mr. 
Johnson  justifies  his  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton 
is  in  brief : that  upon  grave  and  important  ques- 
tions the  view  s of  the  Secretary  of  War  differed 
from  those  of  the  President. 

Beyond  this  is  a special  ground,  which,  says 
the  President,  44  if  it  stood  alone  would  vindicate 
my  action.”  This  relates  to  the  riot  which  took 
place  in  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of  July,  I860 
(the  President  erroneously  gives  the  date  as  the 
30th  of  August ; the  facts  are  noted  in  our  Rec- 
ord for  September,  1866).  The  substance  of  the 
President’s  charge  is  that  on  the  29th  of  August 
— it  should  have  been  written  July — Mr.  Stan- 
ton received  a very  important  dispatch  transmit- 
ted the  day  before  by  General  Baird,  then,  in  the 
absence  of  General  Sheridan,  in  temporary  com- 
mand at  New  Orleans,  stating  the  condition  of 
affairs,  and  asking  for  instructions  as  to  the  course 
which  he  should  pursue.  Mr.  Stanton,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  President,  neither 
gave  any  instructions,  nor  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore the  President.  Mr.  Johnson  avers  that  had 
proper  instructions  been  sent  to  General  Baird 
the  riot  and  massacre  would  not  have  taken 
place.  It  was  not,  he  says,  4 4 the  fault  or  the 
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error  or  the  omission  of  the  President  that  this 
military  commander  was  left  without  instruc- 
tions,” but  for  all  these  defaults,  says  Mr. 
Johnson,  “ the  President  was  held  responsible 
whereas  the  Secretary  of  War  knew  that  the 
President  was  not  responsible,  for  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  state  of  affairs  at  New  Orleans  until 
many  days  thereafter.  The  President  urges  that 
if  the  Secretary  of  War  had  given  proper  instruc- 
tions to  General  Baird  the  riot  which  arose  on 
the  assembling  of  the  Convention  would  not  have 
occurred. 

The  President  contends  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  a member  of  the  Cab- 
inet is  essentially  that  of  principal  and  agent ; so 
that  it  has  been  judicially  decided  that  an  order 
made  by  the  head  of  a department  is  presumed 
to  be  made  by  the  President  himself;  and  that 
therefore  4 4 the  principal  upon  whom  such  respons- 
ibility is  devolved  for  the  acts  of  the  subordinate 
ought  to  be  left  as  free  as  possible  in  the  matter  j 
of  selection  and  of  dismissal.”  To  hold  him  to 
responsibility  for  an  officer  beyond  his  control, 
to  allow  the  agent  and  not  the  principal  to  de- 
cide upon  the  question  of  his  own  fitness,  44  would 
be  to  reverse  the  just  order  of  administration 
and  to  place  the  subordinate  above  the  superior.  ” 
Moreover,  continues  the  President,  among  other 
relations  between  the  President  and  the  head  of 
a department  is  that  of  ‘‘mutual  confidence.” 
This  had  entirely  ceased  between  him  and  Mr. 
Stanton ; yet 44  while  the  President  was  unwilling 
to  allow  Mr.  Stanton  to  remain  in  his  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Stanton  was  equally  unwilling  to  al- 
low the  President  to  carry  on  his  administration 
without  his  presence.”  The  President  had  hoped 
that  Mr.  Stanton,  as  intimated  in  his  note  of 
August  12,  would  have  ended  the  complication  by 
resigning  upon  the  assemblage  of  Congress.  The 
President  closes  this  communication  by  saying 
that,  4 4 as  far  as  the  public  interests  are  involved, 
there  has  been  no  cause  for' regret.  Salutary  re- 
forms have  been  introduced  by  the  Secretary  ad 
interim , and  great  reductions  of  expenses  have 
been  effected  under  his  administration  of  the 
War  Department  to  the  saving  of  millions  to 
the  Treasury.” 

This  message  was  referred  to  the  Military  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  a majority  of  whom,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  presented  an  elaborate  Report, 
controverting  nearly  every  point  set  forth  by  the 
President.  The  design  of  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act  was  to  prevent  the  President  from  making 
any  removals  except  for  mental  or  moral  inca- 
pacity, or  for  some  legal  disqualification;  and 
these  facts  must  be  proved  prior  to  removal. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill 
is  assumed,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  President 
has  recognized  it  by  his  action  in  this  very  case. 

Passing  to  the  immediate  question  of  the  sus- 
pension of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Report  goes  on  to 
declare  that,  if  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General  (given  in  our  Record  for  July  and  Sep- 
tember, 1807)  “were  carried  into  practice,  as 
Mr.  Johnson  proposed  that  they  should  be,  and 
as  he  had  instructed  his  subordinates  to  carry 
them  out,  the  plain  intention  of  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  reconstruction  in  rebel  States  would  have 
been  defeated.”  Mr.  Stanton  expressed  his  dis- 
sent from  these  opinions,  and  Congress  upon  as- 
sembling in  July,  1867,  passed  a third  Act  of 
Reconstruction.  This  also  was  vetoed  by  Mr. 


Johnson,  “whose  whole  course  of  conduct  was 
notoriously  in  open  and  violent  antagonism  to 
the  wiH  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  Mr.  Stanton,  on  the  other 
hand,  favored  the  faithful  execution  of  these  laws. 
He  had  good  reason  to  believe,  and  did  believe, 
that  if  he  resigned  his  post  Mr.  Johnson  wrould 
fill  the  vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  some  per- 
son in  accord  with  himself  in  his  plans  of  ob- 
struction and  resistance  to  the  will  of  Congress. 
Such  an  appointment  would  by  the  Constitution 
have  remained  in  force  till  the  end  of  the  session 
of  the  Senate.” 

The  Report  admits,  as  averred  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Stanton  considered  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Bill  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  was  op- 
posed to  its  becoming  a law ; but  the  Committee 
contend  that  “it  does  not  follow' because  a public 
officer  has  entertained  such  an  opinion  of  a pro- 
posed measure,  he  is  to  carry  his  notions  so  for 
as  to  treat  it  as  void  when  formally  enacted  into 
a law  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress. ” The  Report  eulogizes  Mr.  Stanton's  con- 
duct in  refusing  to  resign,  declaring  that  “ in  so 
doing  he  consulted  both  his  ow*n  duty  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.” 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  alle- 
gations of  the  President  concerning  Mr.  Stanton’s 
procedure  in  regard  to  the  New  Orleans  riot.  The 
general  conclusions  are  that:  “Mr.  Johnson  in 
his  report  seeks  to  throw  off  from  himself  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  riot,  and  denies  that  he  was 
warned  in  time.  This  denial,  in  the  face  of  the 
uncontested  and  incontrovertible  facts  of  the  case, 
admits  of  but  one  reply,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  un- 
true, and  known  to  be  so  to  Mr.  Johnson.  He 
was  warned,  and  fully  warned,  of  the  impend- 
ing violence,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  deny  a 
fact  so  well  established.  Mr.  Stanton  was  not 
so  warned.” 

A Minority  Report,  presented  by  Senator  Doo- 
little, sustained  the  views  of  the  President  upon 
the  general  ground  that  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
“ by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Government,  has 
the  power  to  remove  at  his  pleasure  all  executive 
officers;”  and  that  in  this  special  case  the  re- 
moval was  fully  justified.  This  Report  concludes 
with  the  recommendation  of  a resolution  that: 

The  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  removal  of 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
concluded  with  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  having  considered  the  evidence  and 
reasons  given  by  the  President  in  his  Report  of  the 
12th  of  December,  1S67,  for  the  suspension  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the 
Senate  do  not  concur  in  such  suspension. 

The  essential  point  was  the  adoption  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  resolutions.  It  finally  reached 
a vote  on  the  13th  of  January,  w'hen  by  a ma- 
jority of  35  to  6 the  resolution  of  the  Majority 
Report  was  adopted.  The  consequence  w as  that 
Mr.  Stanton  resumed  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  Secretary  of  War,  General  Grant  volun- 
tarily vacating  the  position  which  he  had  held  ad 
interim. 

NEW  RECONSTRUCTION  BILL. 

Probably  the  most  important  measure  now 
pending  before  Congress  is  that  the  text  of  which 
we  give  below.  It  was  drafted  by  the  Recon- 
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-n'rni'ciaott.  Committee  in  the  House  iti  •ucoxrdouc'e  iv''  v.’  tnE^wxiii?  &&  £Xes^H$$; ijtkkt. 
mthmtrutxdeuB  from  that  body*  Mnmywxmd-  | In  tie.  Sloas®,-  wnC  brought  up  a 

ow^nU  were  prQj*,wi  U»  it  in  its  various  stages,  resolution  previously  otferetf,  cens  Wring  the  Pie>- 
^ <w  n rcaulfc  much  modified  ly  ihevul cttt  for  tii&  imnov«3  of  General  Sheridan  from 
On  the  »!«■  of  January  the  lull  was  the  command  of  Uk  Flftfc  and 

pa&*ed  in  the  Houte  In  »m  almost  strict  party  , thanking  General  Grant  for  & action  in  the 
votevGiere  taing:  V£,l  uvex  h>  45  rum,  the  ayes  matter.  The  question  v<«a  di  ruled.  Th*  clause 
heing  *tnc%  Republican ; the  miy»  being  oil  \n  ih&se  word?,  K'kmtmg- . iUe  Fr^ident, ' was 
lh*vnvi'r*i\  with  the  ^cq?Uwi  of  Mr.  Cary  tit  parsed  by  a vote  of  .7$  n>  f 
0hto\  The  fuUtwtng  U die  text  of  the  bUl  as  it  ] ..  RoKl,ved  thttl  ,W„  Boniw.  nt,er,y  c01„JeTOD8  fj.e 

jioasea  the  uoumj^  ; conduct of  Andrew  Johunnu,  President  of  the  Paired 

'tftupttijr#  i,  tit  rt  &uidtii,  That  in  Virginia,  TNTorth  fur  hi*  action  in  removing  that  p.nliaut  *oMiery 

Carol in*, ■ $m>  Ui ' .<•  ai  jlitirfy Georgia#  Alabama#  Mis* i$*  !L  Hberidim*  from  tht*  command  of  tbo  Fifth 

wippb  Urainmna,  Tekas,  FlbridA*  nnd  Arkarmie  there  Military  Dbtrict." 
an&  no  dvU  &U&*  Govmmura&s  republican  hi  furm?  i rr.  . ■*  . , ^ 

and  that  Ujc  ^tadled  civil  ftoyerunumtasli  said  States  | Toe  clause  tendering  thanks  to  General  Grant 
respectively,  shah  not  be  recoanwed  aft  valid  or  legal  was  adopted  by  a vote,  of  82  to  23. 
StifthMsm’emfntmta,.  e.Ulmr  by  (W  execnUve  or  the  ju- 

dicta!  po\rr?>-or  utittarify'  v»f  Itu,*  1' tilted  Staten.  THE  ftrvnKlfE  COn/ST. 

fteo.  'i.  And  ft/  it  further-  munfifat.  That  for  the  upeetly  * _ * . . t'~.  , T .*  • , ' 

enforcement  of  the  acientltted  nAa  Act  rd  poMde  lur  A very*  )ipportrmt  bill  \u  leliHitm  to 

ihu  matt  wffidenl  governmeiU  oi  the  J^bel  Stattffe,''*  J pro  me  Gouvt  ofthe  Hhia^jv^|Mixsed  p 

p^ed  March  a,  nmlih*  ttc^junpkmeid;  > the  Hous^  January  Uy  by  H vote  of  1 lb  |o 
ary  ibereto.  Uie  General  of  the  Array  of  the  j-tt  in  *iL 

■Btjites  is  bmfaf  authorized  au*l  required  to  eujutu,  j . ia  s»*u,>wiu  t that  am  number  UGthd 

by  special  otd«b  ~ — 

in  the  eeveraJ  cui 


i»F  aavDonzen  auo  requireo  in  eujuui,  ) v * . TV  V r y 7"yr 

-Htk  upon  ail  officers  m cmntoi^,  with- ! Justices  of  thd  Supreme  Court,  not  finV 

mUUary  ilepaxtinen^  wlpda  said  j &lmll  cimhtUuto  n quorum  ; and  thm  jfo 

gssWKSSffiyag^ssSrS ; m k wM  f "" 

“ ■'*"  ‘ tv  hie  ordel*,' from  coictrnaud,  ,i«  tlttt  L lilted  Smtfc*  ^hnll  I>e  decided  iulVvriNely 

Jer^  njid  detail  other  officers  to  the  validity  of.  #tich  hv&  rfukoiit  tfio  Cftti^ur- 
n~*  of  two-tltirclH  pr  nl^  the  yrtemiiei'H  of  the 


i Vdl'  arisen  from 

tbr  fact  ttmX  4t  mujority  of 

the  judges  \vrwi\or  ;l(c  ion  law&, 


muve.  at  hi*  Ui«t  retbni«  h 

(uxy  Qtatt  offtidd  cdmniaiiu  

of  the  Tsiiied  Suites  Army,  not  below  the  rank  of  Col 
oael,  io  p»ir(orm  all  the  da lie»  kf>d‘  e.kercl i*6  all  the 
power*  aoihori^cl  by  said  several  act*r  to  the  end  that 
the  people  of  ihu  irald  ^qv^ral  gfcaie*  satty  speedily  re 

oTpinlw  <lvi)  gdvhfitms^u,  jembncjLyi  fa  . ,««««,  «»-  ,,uw  ilJy 

60(1  ^Ka v,p,m^ wtem*<mimC>nul  -m 

Br.-r  3.  a*h}  I#  if  fuTihw  hmh’lfll  That  the  Genera)  . pfc^tuncd  drajumv  iv  Ic^  vliJU?  iwp-ihir<ls  of  the. 
of  the  Army  may  remove  at,  j or  Ml  cijM  offi^rs  now  j whole.  Hence,  niiobhl  the  bill  become  a,  tar, 
acting  nnder  the  several  Prwct^tonah  Gim'mmeriTa  j #i,_  „,rilif*  j Vw  Jlv : v,  ?.  > » i 

witbw  theaaid  diaorgunlzed  Suu^y.  ami  appoint  oih-  j , G reqiUMlc  num  mt  rd  to  toidOf  Jti\gliu 

Cra  lu  ditfcbareo  the  duties  pertaiqUig  to  the  Jr  j re»i>ot.t- 

«ui9bta*  sU3  ratty  do  ao  v nil  act*  which#  by  A4id  , ^ ......  ...  . , . 

KICHTA  of  : 

Some  further  mdimi  biis  hoop  fpikan  t»jK»rt 


piu-isneuiv  ttiiuiu  -P*****  ? i.  ►>««  iuucu  oi  ^nui  . t . ■ T . . i r ■ . ; ..  . . .;;  • •.*  . * ; . 

acl^  ot  of  any  oct,  as  anthoriM*  the  FreMdant  to  de-  subject.  In  tbe  lipusf  u re.svdotam  AVtw*  |taisseJ 


any  pjrrt  »}f  tbe  $miy  or  wavy  of  the  United  State*  to 
ooniicjby  tortfe  of  arnt5  thfi  authority  of  either  of  Aaid 
«*d4  diaorgimi%e(l  $U\m, 
to  aj)f»o^ . 1^' iiitborltv  of  the  United 

Slates,  a*  p^V^Vijo^ M wfci'r  act  uiid  the  acta  to  which 


althottgU  in  company  with  a body  <>f  Feuinns, 
j and  that  after  thft  ftkirttiUh  which  fook  ])liice  he 
j was  captured  while  odtnmwterjug  spiritual  cod- 
^ ..  I solafciou  to  ibci  wounded  Fotiiansi;  but  flint  be 

Tint  m,  luterifer- ! was  ^^o^^mWplatcdjn  the  fnV^iou. 
exteo  by  nay  person,  with  tuteut  to  prevent  by  force  ] — — hi  the  2itn  of  J«;nmry.  Air.  Laiit-v  from 
the  ejtscutlvn  of  the  orders  of  the  General  of  the  Aj-my*  | ibo  Cmijmitiee  out  Fbmgif  Adbirs,  printed  a 
rnufle  iu  f.nr*imH«  aftM.  a.-tnn.)  of  tho  ocl«  ofnro-HlO,  |.  }{<,m,n  ?|K,  gco^t  off.o  righls 


han't  is  addjflunaJ 
»ry\r  with  TMent  to  defeat  or  delay  tl 
of  shia  act  or  of  either  of  the  ‘ * 


plemenuiry,  shuil  be  held  to 
unit  the  partt  tfttUfy  thereof  shall,  up 

flu#*  n«  <nec«Mtwi:  tl*e  ,tbw#M«l  doQate  ood  ImpWa-  j (3,)  Expatriation.— pic  fiftf:  aSlf.  swf)t$  v.m 

<^^eJnTu-Sfu^lh^tv»eU!d,  Tlmfcso mudu.liill  | virtually  »etile<l  by  tin?  Wilt-  of  <*1?,  cht  tliird. 
fi£i*i:xud  part*  of  acts,  w conflict*  or  U inmnslHcui. . mid  most  lmportum,  Xvtimm  urs*etti»i(L  Th.?  Uv 

Uil  KJhigmtion  to  lids  comdry  from  Europe  ^itico 

i1,a  .v-t*  tn  lM.k) V I'lA  /(ft/t 


with  the  proviAbm^  of  this  uet,  t*  hereby  repealed. 

*ilu?  debate*  upon  this  bill  in  Udh  Hou.ses  have 
t/W&sx  «Acct?drag\v  anjmftted.  In  the  House,  Mj*. 
Fc.r^wido  VVoofl,  .iii  tlie  amjr^e  of  ir  spvecb,  de- 
tttmncM  it  a$  /4  h twlit  a title,  a child 

without  a name,  and  pr&l&My  withont  h ihtbert 


t.IiB  Hor'Wation  i^f  Jflvl^/O/Hlc.UCe  is  dJil0,0(K», 
and  Englwb  law  bold*  them  uhdt  their  de*uvnd- 
ants  to  be?  British  suhiper**.  Aftcf  nb  xntliiinat'ivd 
statement  of  rhe  ongm  Uni- 

twj  Stares,  fhp  Committee  «ij  That  out  of  si  pop- 

.'..  -jr  »'»*>*  ami  il  . IX/-.  nilh 


l ongress.  These  w ords  were  held  to  be  deroga- 
:oi?  w the  dignity  of  the  House,  nmi  it  was  or- 
dejxM  by  o largri  majority  till  to  3g)  that  Mr. 
\\z*jiY  should  he  publicly  rquimanded  by  tbe 


Co  gle 


aqv  /irte  df  tbet«  visiting  Europe  is  legally  liable 
to  pe  dpifryd  mfo  the  armien  of  the  resjK'ctiT^  na  - 
tions ; so  tbiL  in  tlie  event  of  a war  wit'll  Euppjia, 
dtree-iifrlis*  of  bar  Able-bodied  cidACti^  could  he 
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summoned  to  fight  against  this  country.  The 
Committee  prepared  the  draft  of  a bill  to  meet 
this  case,  the  salient  features  of  which  are  that 
the  right  of  expatriation  is  affirmed,  and  asserted 
to  exist  in  the  case  of  all  persons  of  foreign  birth 
who  shall  be  able  to  prove  a continuous  residence 
in  the  United  States  of  five  years ; and  in  case 
the  rights  of  any  such  citizen  are  infringed  upon 
by  any  European  Government,  reprisal  may  be 
made  by  seizing  the  person  and  property  of  any 
subject  of  the  Government  so  offending.  The 
Committee,  however,  believe  that  no  such  action 
will  be  required,  for,  they  say,  “ it  can  not  be 
that  in  this  age,  when  all  the  political  traditions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  trembling,  that  Europe 
will  at  this  day  rush  to  extremities  to  sustain  a 
claim  repudiated  by  every  authority  of  law,  hu- 
manity, experience,  civilization,  and  justice.” 

FINANCIAL  PROJECTS. 

In  view  of  the  unexpected  failure  of  the  cotton 
crop  a bill  passed  the  House  suspending  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  upon  cotton.  The  Senate  pro- 
posed, certain  amendments,  to  a part  of  which  the 
House  refused  to  accede  ; committees  of  confer- 
ence have  been  appointed,  but  as  yet  no  positive 
action  has  been  taken. Among  other  ques- 

tions which  have  been  under  consideration  is  that 
of  the  enormous  frauds  in  regard  to  the  collection 
of  the  tax  upon  distilled  spirits.  It  is  not  denied 
that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  which 
should  have  been  derived  from  this  source  has 
failed  to  be  realized  by  the  Treasury.  The  same 
is  true,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  of 
the  tax  upon  tobacco  and  its  manufactures.  Va- 
rious measures  to  obviate  these  frauds  have  been 
proposed,  and  are  under  consideration. 

The  most  important  subject  connected  with 
finances  is  that  which  relates  to  the  character 
and  amount  of  the  circulating  medium.  Upon 
one  side  it  is  urged,  notably  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Treasury  in  his  Report — the  main  points  of 
whose  argument  were  stated  in  our  last  Record — 
that  the  paper  currency  should  be  gradually  con- 
tracted, with  a view  to  the  return  at  an  early  day 
to  a specie  currency.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
urged  that  the  existing  currency  is  not  too  large 
in  amount  for  the  requirements  of  business ; and 
that,  as  existing  obligations  were  entered  upon 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  amount  of  currency, 
any  contraction  would  result  in  great  financial 
disturbance. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  character  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency. The  point  is,  whether  the  present  Na- 
tional Bank  notes  should  continue  in  circulation, 
or  should  be  replaced  by  “Greenbacks,”  issued 
directly  by  the  Government  The  argument  in 
favor  of  the  National  Bank  is  presented  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  noted  in  its  main 
points  in  our  last  Record.  A bill  now'  under 
consideration  in  the  House  proposes  to  do  away 
with  these  institutions.  The  following  comprises 
its  chief  features : 

$ 1.  After  the  passage  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  individual  or  corporation  to  issue  as  money 
any  note  or  bill  not  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1b  to  issue  not  ex- 
ceeding $300,000,000  of  United  States  notes,  not  bear- 
ing interest,  which  shall  he  a legal  tender. 

? 2.  These  notes  shall  be  issued  only  in  exchange 
for  circulating  notes  of  National  Banks. 

9 3.  Circulating  notes  of  National  Banks  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  re- 


issued ; but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pay  out 
an  equal  sum  in  the  notes  authorized  by  this  Act ; and 
may  exchange  such  notes  for  National  Bank  notea. 
When  the  notes  of  any  National  Bank  in  the  Treasury 
amount  to  $900,  the  bank  is  required  to  redeem  them 
in  lawful  money. 

59  4 and  5 provide  for  the  transactions  between  the 
Treasury  ana  the  banks. 

9 C directs  that  the  amount  of  notes  thus  issued 
shall  be  invested  in  Treasury  bonds  or  interest-bear- 
ing debt  of  the  United  States,  the  preference  being 
given  to  bonds  held  in  the  Treasury  as  security  for 
circulating  notes  of  National  Banks. 

The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  secure  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  notes  of  National  Banks,  and  to 
substitute  therefor  “Greenbacks.” 

RECONSTRUCTION  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Reconstruction  Conventions  are  now  in 
operation  in  all  of  the  ten  States  included  within 
the  scope  of  the  Military  Bill,  except  in  Alaba- 
ma, whose  convention  has  adjourned,  having 
completed  the  new  Constitution. 

This  Constitution  opens  with  a “declaration 
of  rights,”  according  to  which  all  persons  are 
declared  citizens  of  the  State  who  are  “resident 
in  this  State,  born  in  the  United  States,  or  natu- 
ralized, or  w ho  shall  have  legally  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.” 
All  such  persons  are  declared  to  possess  equal 
civil  and  political  rights  and  public  privileges. 
It  is  also  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  debt ; that  every  citizen  has  a right 
to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  himself  and  the  State; 
and  that  no  form  of  slavery  shall  exist  in  the 
State.  Article  2 relates  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
State.  Article  3 relates  to  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  the  State  Government.  Article  4 de- 
fines t he  sphere,  duties,  and  mode  of  election  of 
the  Legislative  department.  It  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  General  Assembly,  within  five  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  within  ev- 
ery subsequent  period  of  ten  years,  to  provide  for 
the  revision,  digesting,  and  promulgation  of  all 
the  public  statutes  of  the  State.  No  person  en- 
gaging in  a duel  shall  be  capable  of  holding  of- 
fice under  the  State  Government.  Article  5 de- 
fines the  duties  of  the  Executive  department; 
and  article  G those  of  the  Judiciary.  Article  7 
relates  to  Elections.  All  male  citizens  of  21 
years  old  and  upward  are  declared  electors,  with 
the  exception  (1.)  of  those  w ho,  during  the  late 
rebellion,  inflicted  or  caused  to  be  inflicted  any 
cruel  or  unusual  punishment  upon  United  States 
soldiers  or  citizens ; (2.)  of  those  disqualified  by 
the  proposed  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  who  were  exclud- 
ed in  the  late  registration  under  the  operation 
of  the  Military  Bill;  (3.)  of  those  convicted  of 
treason,  embezzlement  of  public  funds,  malfeas- 
ance in  office,  crime  punishable  by  law  with  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary,  or  bribery ; and 
(4.)  of  those  who  are  idiots  or  insane.  The  2d 
exception  is  modified  so  as  to  admit  as  voters 
“such  persons  as  aided  in  the  reconstruction 
proposed  by  Congress,  and  accept  the  political 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law;  and  provision 
is  made  for  the  removal  of  disabilities  by  the 
General  Assembly.  Articles  8 and  0 relate  to 
Representation  and  Taxation ; Article  10  to  the 
Militia;  Article  11  to  Education;  Article  12 
establishes  a Bureau  of  Industrial  Resources; 
Article  13  relates  to  Corporations;  Article  14 
exempts  from  sale  on  execution  the  property  of 
any  resident  of  the  State  to  the  value  of  $ 1000, 
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and  every  homestead  not  exceeding  $2000  in 
valne.  Article  15  relates  to  the  oath  of  office, 
which  is  simply  to  support  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Article  10  provides  for  Amendments 
of  the  Constitution,  the  proposition  for  such 
amendments  to  be  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  each 
House  of  the  Assembly. 

In  South  Carolina,  at  the  close  of  18G7,  Gen- 
eral Canby  issued  an  order  suspending  executions 
and  staying  proceedings  in  all  cases  arising  dur- 
ing the  war,  suspending  sales  under  foreclosure, 
and  providing  for  a homestead  exemption.  He 
also  revoked  General  Sickles’s  order  prohibiting 
the  distillation  of  liquors  and  the  granting  of  li- 
censes to  bar-rooms.  The  bar-rooms  have  been 
reopened,  and  the  proceeds  of  licenses  are  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  poor. 

Governor  Pierpont’s  (Virginia)  term  of  office 
expired  January  l.  No  successor  has  been  pro- 
vided for.  Governor  F.  B.  Flanders,  of  Louisi- 
ana, resigned  January  2,  and  General  Hancock 
appointed  Joshua  Baker  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On 
the  11th  General  Hancock  issued  an  order  an- 
nulling Sheridan’s  instructions  to  boards  of  regis- 
tration. On  the  same  day  General  Meade  re- 
moved Governor  Jenkins,  of  Georgia.  The  des- 
titution of  the  Southern  States  still  continues. 
New-Year’s  Day  was  quite  generally  celebrated 
by  the  negroes  of  the  South  as  the  fifth  annivers- 
ary of  their  emancipation. 

REPORT  OP  COMMISSIONER  WELLS. 

The  Report  on  our  National  revenue  system, 
tecently  made  by  Special  Commissioner  David 
A.  Wells,  is  a very  important  document.  Mr. 
Wells,  upon  an  estimate  of  our  National  annual 
expenditure  at  $140,000*000  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses, $130,000,000  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  expresses  his  belief  that  this  expend- 
iture can  be  met  by  a tax  of  only  $8  73  per  head, 
and  the  principal  of  our  debt  extinguished  with- 
in twenty  years.  The  Commission  estimates  the 
internal  revenue  from  distilled  spirits,  fermented 
liquors,  tobacco,  income,  stamps,  banks,  rail- 
roads, legacies,  salaries,  etc.,  as  $152,000,000. 
This  would  leave  a deficit  of  $18,000,000  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  sum  ($170,000,000)  that 
was,  according  to  previous  estimates,  to  be  pro- 
vided for  from  internal  revenue  sources.  To 
meet  thisyleficiency  he  relies  upon  “special”  or 
44  license”  taxes. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  Report  is 
that  which  relates  to  “reform  in  revenue  ad- 
ministration.” Mr.  Wells  is  of  the  opinion  that 
frauds  are  not  confined  to  whisky  revenues,  and 
says  that  if  the  truth  were  known  it  w'ould  be 
found  that  those  connected  with  the  tobacco  rev- 
enues were  still  greater,  and  that  those  in  coal 
oil  are  not  inferior  to  those  in  whisky  and  tobac- 
co. These  evils,  he  says,  do  not  exist  in  other 
countries,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  here. 
The  remedy  must  come  from  an  entire  change 
in  the  system  according  to  which  revenue  officers 
are  selected,  and  in  the  tenure  of  their  office. 
This  change  would  not  necessarily  do  away  with 
patronage,  but  by  making  necessary  an  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates,  would  secure  honest  and 
competent  officers.  Mr.  Wells  also  recommends 
the  consolidation  of  large  cities  into  single  col- 
lection districts  under  one  assessor  and  one  col- 


lector, and  concludes  with  a proposition  that 
there  should  be  a Board  of  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  five  members,  to  which 
j should  be  transferred  the  whole  business  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue,  both  customs  and  internal, 
subject  only  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  : this  Board  to  constitute 
also  a Board  of  Examination,  whose  approval 
should  be  the  necessary  condition  precedent  to 
the  granting  of  any  revenue  commission. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

Captain -General  Lersundi  assumed  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Cuba  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In 
his  circular  to  the  district  governors  he  recom- 
mends the  utmost  vigilance  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade. — At  Porto  Rico  the  earthquake 
shocks  have  continued,  but  not  on  such  a scale 
as  to  alarm  the  inhabitants. — On  the  lltli  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Thomas  voted  almost  unanimous- 
ly in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

On  account  of  the  recent  rebellion  in  Yucatan 
against  the  authority  of  Governor  Cepeda,  the 
Mexican  Government  blockaded  the  port  of  Sisal 
December  30,  and  ordered  a large  military  force, 

| under  General  Diaz,  to  the  peninsula.  The  rebel 
governor,  Pastor  Rios,  has,  it  is  said,  received 
support  from  the  neighboring  English  colony  of 
Belize. — Advices  of  December  22  state  that  the 
congressional  canvass  of  votes  for  the  Presidency 
of  Mexico  had  resulted  in  favor  of  Juarez,  only 
three  members  voting  against  him.  Constitu- 
tional reforms  were  under  consideration  in  the 
Mexican  Congress,  assimilating  the  government 
to  that  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  re- 
lations between  the  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partments. 

Early  in  the  month  a revolution  broke  out  in 
San  Domingo ; the  regular  government  was  com- 
pelled to  find  a refuge  in  Turk’s  Island. 

Early  in  December,  18G7,  the  rebellion  against 
President  Prado’s  administration  in  Peru  had, 
under  the  lead  of  General  Canseco  in  the  south 
and  Colonel  Bulta  in  the  north,  extended  to  the 
provinces  of  Huancayo,  Jauja,  and  Tarma,  east 
of  Lima,  but  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  Andes. 

The  city  of  Arequipa,  held  by  the  revolutionists, 
was  in  a state  of  siege,  with  but  little  prospect  of 
escaping  capture. 

EUROPE. 

The  year  18G8  opened  auspiciously.  On  the 
part  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent  the 
most  unreserved  assurances  were  given  of  peace- 
ful intentions. 

In  France,  by  a decree  of  the  Emperor,  pub- 
lished December  31,  the  Corps  Lcgislatif  for  the 
next  five  years  is  to  consist  of  a total  of  292 
members.  The  city  of  Paris  is  entitled  to  9 rep- 
resentatives, as  hitherto.  The  passage  of  the 
Army  bill  has  produced  great  excitement  in  Eu- 
rope. It  raises  the  army  to  over  750,000  men, 
and  provides  for  a National  Guard  of  400,000 
militia. 

A cable  telegram  states  that  Archduke  Al- 
brecht of  Austria  had  been  ordered  to  prepare 
for  the  field.  These  facts,  and  the  determined 
attitude  recently  assumed  by  Russia  on  the  East- 
ern question,  have  naturally  excited  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  an  approaching  European  war. 

The  British  Government  continues  to  arrest 
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Fenians.  Lord  Strathnaim,  Commander  - in- 
chief of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  was  on  the  3d  act- 
ively engaged  in  disposing  his  troops  to  meet  a 
possible  outbreak.  On  the  night  of  the  3d  a 
body  of  Fenians  entered  the  magazine  in  Cork 
and  carried  off  half  a ton  of  blasting  powder. 
George  Francis  Train  was  arrested  at  Queens- 
town on  the  18th  on  the  ground  of  his  Fenian 
sympathies,  but  the  act  was  disavowed  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  remains  of  Maximilian  were  landed  at 
Trieste  on  the  ICth. 

Italy  is  still  unsettled  and  bewildered.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  King  Victor  Emanuel  coun- 
seled the  people  and  the  parliament  to  preserve 
their  calmness,  declaring  that  it  was  the  unani- 
mous desire  of  Italy  that  Romo  should  become 
the  national  capital,  but  that  the  treatment  of 
the  question  demanded  patience.  General  Mena- 
brea,  after  much  difficulty,  had  on  the  Gth  suc- 
ceeded in  the  organization  of  a Cabinet  with 
Reale  as  Minister  of  War. 

Mount  Vesuvius,  during  the  week  ending  De- 
cember 14,  afforded  a spectacle  of  unusual  grand- 
eur. “Large  masses  of  lava,"  says  the  London 
Times  correspondent,  “ were  shot  up  to  a great 
height,  one  of  which,  even  from  the  city,  was 
seen  to  fall  like  a mighty  rock  and  roll  dowm  the 
sides  of  the  greater  cone.  Streams  of  red-hot 
lava  were  flowing  over  the  crater  and  bathing  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  while 
fiery  lava,  ashes,  and  sand,  were  sent  up  with  an 
immense  impetus,  irradiating  the  sky  far  and 
near."  The  cannonade  was  heard  in  the  most 
distant  part  of  Naples. 

A telegraphic  dispatch,  dated  at  Naples  on  the 
20th  of  January  and  received  in  time  to  appear 
in  the  New*  York  papers  of  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  gives  the  latest  account  of  this  eruption. 
The  dispatch  reads:  “The  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  which  has  continued  with  greater  or 
less  intensity  since  its  occurrence  in  the  past 
year,  has  culminated  in  an  unusual  and  very 
fatal  catastrophe.  Yesterday  evening  the  side 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  lying  right  opposite  to  the 
gate  of  Castello  Nuovo,  one  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  city,  situated  between  the  royal  palace  and 
the  sea,  fell,  tumbling  outward.  The  detached 
portion  buried  several  houses  built  in  the  vicinity, 
and  overwhelmed  carriages  and  other  convey- 
ances passing  on  the  highway  at  the  moment. 
The  scene  is  melaucholy  and  full  of  ruin.  The 
road  running  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  volcano 
is  filled  with  rocks  and  earth  which  just  lately 
formed  part  of  the  mountain.  This  extraordi- 
naiy  event  has  also  been  attended  with  consider- 
able loss  of  life ; but  the  number  of  persons  killed 
has  not  been  ascertained.  ” 

In  Portugal  the  unpopularity  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  taxation  led  to  riots  in  Lisbon  and  else- 
where, at  the  beginning  of  the  year ; and  owing 
to  the  excitement  the  ministry  resigned.  A new 
cabinet  was  organized  under  Count  Avila. 

We  group  together  the  substance  of  the  main 
telegraphic  dispatches  bearing  date  January  29, 
and  received  by  us  on  the  30th,  at  the  moment 
when  we  close  this  Record: — The  London  dis- 
patch says : “The  internal  condition  of  Italy  is 
becoming  critical.  Fears  are  entertained  that  a 


| coup  <T£tat  is  contemplated  at  Florence.  It  is 
believed  in  Paris  that  the  relations  between  the 
French  and  Italian  Governments  are  not  so  cor- 
dial as  they  have  been.” — From  Florence,  under 
date  of  January  29,  the  telegraph  reports  that  “a 
special  agent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  arrived  at  Rome  on  a secret  mission  to  the 
Pope,  and  that  he  will  be  supported  by  Admiral 
Farragut,  whose  fleet  is  hourly  expected  at  Na- 
ples, and  whose  arrival  at  Rome  is  looked  for  at 
an  early  day,"  and  that  “ the  General  Council 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  preparations  far 
which  were  some  time  ago  intrusted  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.  to  a special  commission  of  seven  car- 
dinals, will  assemble  at  Rome  in  November  next." 
— From  London  the  telegraph  reports  that  “the 
policy  adopted  by  Prussia  on  the  Roman  question 
and  her  agreement  with  France  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject,  have  caused  surprise.  But  an  ex- 
planation of  this  course  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  sustaining  the  temporal  pow  er  of  the  Pope  the 
Prussian  Government  finds  a powerful  means  of 
conciliating  its  Catholic  subjects,  and  of  strength- 
ening its  influence  over  the  Catholic  States  of 

South  Germany.” Contrary  to  our  custom  of 

introducing  into  the  Record  only  statements  of 
ascertained  facts,  w e here  give  an  abstract  of  the 
current  European  rumors  of  a single  day.  Our 
purpose  is  to  show  that  the  general  condition  of 
Europe  is  such  that  an  outbreak  is  looked  upon 
as  liable  to  occur  at  any  moment ; and  that  con- 
sequently the  wildest  rumors  are  received  with 
credence,  and  are  thought  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  telegraphed  across  the  Atlantic. 

THE  EAST. 

According  to  advices  from  Yokohama,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1867,  the  Tycoon  of  Japan  had  resigned 
his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Mikado — the  spir- 
itual head  of  the  Japanese  Government.  'Hie 
empire  wras  henceforth  to  be  carried  on,  under 
the  Mikado,  by  a council  of  Damios,  or  nobles. 
Earlier  advices  (November  26)  state  that,  in  the 
northern  part  of  China  the  imperial  troops  sus- 
tained a severe  repulse  from  the  Ninfei  rebels. 
Mr.  Anson  Burlingame,  United  States  Minister 
to  Pekin,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor  as 
special  embassador  to  the  Great  Powrers  to  settle 
the  complicated  questions  which  have,  during 
several  years  past,  arisen  under  the  treaty  be- 
tween  those  powers  and  China.  The  Emperor 
has  appealed  to  European  powers  to  aid  him  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion. 

AFRICA 

The  British  invasion  of  Abyssinia  was,  on  the 
14th,  fairly  entered  upon.  The  British  expedi- 
tion, 1 2,000  strong,  one-fourth  of  which  consists 
of  a brigade  of  coolies,  had  at  that  time,  under 
General  Sir  Robert  Napier,  reached  Abyssinia, 
and  were  marching  against  King  Theodoras. 
The  latter  is  reported  to  have  an  army  of  60,000; 
but  these  are  rudely  armed  and  equipped ; and 
the  fact  that  many  native  chiefs  are  opposed  to 
the  King — principal  among  them  the  Governor 
of  Tigre — will  prove  a material  aid  to  the  English. 
The  occasion  of  the  expedition  was  the  imprison- 
ment by  King  Theodoras  of  some  British  sub- 
jects, a few  months  ago. 
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ONE  of  the  pleasantest  essays  in  “ The  Ram- 
bler” commences  with  a quotation  from  Hor- 
ace : 1 

“ Wisdom  at  proper  times  is  well  forgot  P 

Locke,  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of 
being  a favorer  of  idleness  or  libertinism,  says 
that  44  whoever  hopes  to  employ  any  part  of  his 
time  with  efficiency  and  vigor  must  allow  some 
of  it  to  pass  in  trifles.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
humanity  to  spend  a whole  life  in  profound  study 
and  intense  meditation,  and  the  most  rigorous 
exactors  of  industry  and  seriousness  have  ap- 
pointed hours  for  relaxation  and  amusement.  ” 
With  authority  so  potential  we  open  another 
Drawer  from  the  capacious  bureau  which,  thanks 
to  genial  friends  scattered  up  and  down  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways  of  the  land,  is  amply  Med  with 
things  humorous  and  edifying. 

No  name  is  better  known,  and  no  memory 
more  revered  throughout  the  South,  than  that  of 
the  late  Bishop  England,  of  Charleston.  It  was 
his  custom,  wherever  he  was  preaching,  whether 
in  a public  court-house,  or  Protestant  church,  or 
in  his  cathedral,  to  wear  his  ordinary  episcopal 
robes — soutane,  rotchet,  and  short  purple  cape. 
Many  of  the  former  buildings  being  in  his  time 
rather  primitive  structures,  and  affording  little 
accommodation  for  robing,  he  was  frequently 
compelled  to  make  his  ecclesiastical  toilet  behind 
the  pulpit.  This  happened  on  one  occasion  when 
his  fame  was  at  its  height,  and  people  of  every 
creed,  as  well  as  class  and  condition,  rushed  to 
hear  the  famous  preacher.  One  of  the  robes  worn 
by  a Roman  Catholic  Bishop — the  rotchet — is  a 
kind  of  surplice  (“surplus,”  as  Mrs.  Partington 
called  it),  usually  made  of  muslin,  or  fine  linen, 
and  trimmed  with  lace.  Dr.  England  remained 
some  time  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  audience, 
probably  engaged  in  prayer,  and  the  expectation 
was  somewhat  increased  in  consequence.  At 
length  one,  more  impatient  or  more  curious  than 
the  rest,  ventured  to  take  a peep,  and  saw  the 
Bishop  in  his  rotchet,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
put  on  his  cape ; and,  rather  forgetting  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  and  the  nature  of  the  occasion, 
he  cried  out,  in  a voice  that  rang  throughout  the 
building:  “Boys!  the  Bishop’s  stripped  to  his 
shirt ! He’s  in  earnest,  I tell  you ; and  dam  me 
if  he  ain’t  going  to  give  us  hell  this  time !”  The 
Bishop,  who,  Irishman  like,  dearly  loved  a joke, 
and  who  frequently  told  the  story,  ever  with  un- 
abated relish,  mounted  the  steps  of  the  pulpit, 
and  looked  upon  liis  audience  as  calmly  and  with 
a s grave  a countenance  as  if  these  strange  words 
had  never  reached  his  ears. 

As  showing  the  enterprise  as  well  as  the  sang 
froid  of  the  American  man  of  fashion,  when  do- 
ing himself  and  his  country  the  honor  of  a tem- 
porary sojourn  among  the  monarchies  of  Europe, 
it  is  related  by  a lady  that  recently,  when  dining 
at  the  house  of  a fashionable  financier  in  Paris, 
after  having  taken  her  place  she  glanced  at  the 
plate  next  her,  and  found  on  it  a gilded  card 
bearing  the  name  of  a marquis.  The  lady  began 
to  think  she  w as  honored  with  a noble  neighbor, 

when,  lo ! in  sauntered  Mr. , well  known  in 

New  York,  and  took  his  seat  beside  her.  Con- 
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fessing  to  disappointment,  she  said:  “I  think 
you  are  mistaken — it  is  the  seat  of  a marquis.” 

To  which  he  answered,  putting  his  glass  to  his 
eye : “ Beg  your  pardon,  Madame,  it  is  my  even- 
ing name  /” 

During  the  political  campaign  of  1866  Gen- 
eral Joe  Geiger  was  speaking  in  Butler  County, 

Ohio.  The  audience  was  attentive,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  fellow,  who  interrupted  the  Gen- 
eral with  pointless  remarks  and  questions.  At 
length  Geiger  said:  “Young  man,  you  seem 
to  have  a mighty  open  countenance  in  the  dark ; 
suppose  you  bring  it  a little  closer  to  the  stand, 
so  that  we  can  take  a squint  at  its  beauty  ?”  The 
fellow,  urged  by  those  around  him,  was  simple 
enough  to  go  forward,  when  Geiger,  with  great 
solemnity,  said : 

“Young  man,  have  you  ever  searched  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ?” 

“ Certainly  I have.” 

“Have  you  ever  read  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  man  who  was  advised  to  be  bora  again  ?” 

“Yes.” 

44  Well,  my  young  friend,  that  was  the  counsel 
of  inspiration.  For  the  sake  of  yourself,  your 
relations,  and  public  meetings,  follow  it;  go 
through  that  interesting  process,  and  the  next 
time  you  are  bora  be  still  born  /” 

As  the  young  person  meandered  from  the  front 
General  Geiger  observed : “ That  was  a Chris- 
tian work  in  me.  I have  put  a spiritual  stop- 
cock on  that  sinner’s  wind-pipe,  and  if  he  will 
view  it  in  the  right  spirit  it  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  him.” 

A presh  anecdote  of  the  late  President : 

A gentleman  called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  seeking 
a pardon  for  a young  surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
sendee,  who  had  passed  clandestinely  through 
the  Union  lines  under  mitigating  circumstances, 
but  had  been  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  during  the  war.  After 
hearing  the  case  the  President  said,  “I  can  not 

interfere;  I must  not  offend  Secretary .” 

“That  can  not  happen,”  said  the  petitioner; 

“Secretary has  not  been  requested  to  give 

the  pardon.  I have  preferred  to  make  the  ap- 
plication to  the  President,  wdio  listens  patiently, 
which  Secretary will  not  always  do.  ” 4 4 Per- 

haps,” said  Mr.  Lincoln,  44  there  is  that  differ- 
ence between  the  Secretary  and  myself ; and  it 
recalls  a story  told  to  me  by  Sw^eat,  of  Maine : 

A man  in  his  neighborhood  had  a small  ball- 
terrier  that  could  whip  all  the  dogs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  owner  of  a large  dog  which  the 
terrier  had  whipped  asked  the  owner  of  the  ter- 
rier how  it  happened  that  the  terrier  whipped 
every  dog  he  encountered?  4 That,’  said  the 
owner  of  the  terrier, 4 is  no  mystery  to  me ; your 
dog  and  other  dogs  get  half  through  a fight  be- 
fore they  are  ready;  now,  my  dog  is  always 
mad  l1  ” 

On  another  occasion  the  same  gentleman  so- 
licited Mr.  Lincoln  to  release  a number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  had  been  arrested  by 
order  of  General  Hunter.  After  listening  to  the 
statement  the  President  said, 44  Did  you  ever  read 
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a book  called  ‘Flush  Times  in  Alabama?’” 
“ No,  Sir,”  was  the  reply.  “ Well,  you  ought ; 
for  there  is  a case  in  it  which  just  fits  this  : An 
old  Judge  had  a propensity  for  fining  offenders, 
no  matter  what  the  offense.  On  one  occasion 
the  regular  term  of  court  w'as  not  long  enough  to 
close  all  the  cases  and  enable  the  Judge  to  order 
fines,  so  he  held  an  adjourned  term  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  while  intently  occupied  in  that  agree- 
able duty  the  stove-pipe  fell;  whereupon  the 
Judge,  enraged  at  the  interruption,  without  stop- 
ping to  leant  the  cause,  called  out,  ‘ Sheriff,  ar- 
rest every  one  in  the  room ! Mr.  Clerk,  enter  a 
fine  against  every  one  of  them ! * Then,  looking 
through  his  spectacles  and  seeing  the  crowd,  his 
Honor  said,  ‘Stop,  Mr.  Clerk;  enter  a fine  against 
every  one  in  the  room,  women  and  children  alone 
excepted.’  And,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  “I  don’t 
know  but  General  Hunter  has  as  great  a pro- 
pensity for  arresting  as  the  old  Judge  had  for 
fining  people.”  Which  is  “about  where  it 
fights,”  as  the  excellent  Joe  Gargery  was  in  the 
habit  of  remarking. 


A member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  w'rites  us  that  while  at  his  home  in 
the  Granite  State,  during  the  holidays,  he  found 
that  Professor  Chandler,  of  Middlebury,  V ermont, 
had  been  engaged  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures 
on  geology,  notice  of  which  was  posted  about  the 
town,  headed  “Geological Lectures.”  A youth 
of  “Irish  extract,”  who  is  called  a bright  boy  in 
school,  and  who  w*as  evidently  well  up  in  his  ab- 
breviations, seeing  the  notice,  went  home  to  his 
mother  and  informed  her  that  there  w as  to  be  a 
lecture  that  evening.  ‘ ‘ What  is  it  about  ?”  asked 
the  mother.  “ Well,”  replied  Danny,  “ I don’t 
know  what  it’s  about,  but  Geo  Logical  is  the  man 
who’s  going  to  lecture !” 

A Boston  correspondent  says : Your  anecdote 
of  the  late  lamented  Isaac  O.  Barnes,  in  the  Jan- 
uary Number,  reminds  mo  of  one  I have  not  seen 
in  print.  At  the  time  the  Second  Advent  be- 
lievers were  in  full  blast  in  Boston  Mr.  Barnes 
was  passing  their  place  of  meeting  and  urgently 
solicited  to  enter.  He  inquired  the  object  of  so 
large  and  solicitous  a gathering,  and  was  told : 
“We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  second  coming 
of  Christ — do  come  in  and  be  saved !”  “ Excuse 
me,”  he  replied;  “I  am  now  in  somewhat  of  a 
hurry,  but  if  He  arrives  I beg  of  you  to  treat 
Him  better  than  when  He  made  His  first  visit  /” 

During  Sam  Houston’s  incumbency  of  the 
Gubernatorial  chair  of  Texas  it  was  proposed  in 
the  Senate  of  that  turbulent  State  to  abolish 
the  State  Geological  Commission,  of  w'hich  a 
veryr  capable  German  professor  w as  chief.  On 
being  asked  his  opinion,  Houston  said  he  was 
opposed  to  abolishing  the  Commission,  as  the 
professor  was  a very  useful  man — very ; “for,” 
added  the  Governor,  “ he  has  already  discovered 
six  distinct  strata  of  dirt  on  Dick  Scully's  neck , 
with  various  animalcules  /”  Dick  was  a Member 
of  Congress. 


Soon  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  a theat- 
rical company  visited  the  city  of  Houston.  At 
one  of  their  performances  President  Houston 
stepped  into  the  principal  box,  wearing  a cocked 
hat  with  an  enormous  red  feather,  and  the  red 


velvet  lining  of  his  coat  turned  outside.  Stand- 
ing in  the  front  of  the  box  until  all  eyes  were 
turned  on  him,  he  raised  his  finger,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  thundered 
out : “ Do  President  Houston  the  favor  to  play 
‘ Won't  you  come  to  the  bower?*” 


Another  of  Old  Sam : While  President  of 
the  Texan  Republic  he  received  a challenge  to 
fight  a duel  with  some  person  whom  he  consid- 
ered his  inferior.  Turning  to  the  bearer  of  the 
challenge,  he  said:  “Sir,  tell  your  principal 
that  Sam  Houston  never  fights  dqwn  hill I” 

One  more : During  his  Presidency  Congress 
took  exception  to  Houston’s  oral  messages,  in- 
sisting that  they  should  be  WTitten  out,  so  as  to 
be  available  for  reference,  and  as  being  more 
respectful.  Acceding  to  their  wishes,  and  the 
next  day  being  the  one  set  apart  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  his  inaugural,  he  appeared  with  a roll  of 
paper  in  hand,  tied  with  ribbon,  and  marked 
in  large  letters — “Inaugural."  He  addressed 
them  with  the  roll  in  his  hand,  weaving  it  grace- 
fully that  all  might  see  it ; and,  on  concluding, 
handed  it  with  a bow  to  the  clerk,  and  stalked 
out  of  the  chamber.  On  opening,  it  was  found 
to  be  a roll  of  blank  paper ! 


During  Sam  Houston’s  Governorship  of  Texas 
an  old  acquaintance  of  his  went  to  Austin  to 
obtain  an  appointment  as  Captain  of  Rangers. 
Among  Houston’s  peculiarities  w'as  his  recollec- 
tion of  faces.  A man’s  face  once  seen  was  never 
forgotten ; so  when  our  friend  entered  the  pres- 
ence he  w'as  greeted  with:  “Why,  Perry,  how 
are  you  ? — haven’t  seen  you  for  twenty  years! — 
how  have  you  prospered  ?”  The  proper  answers 
having  been  made,  Perry  really  began  to  have 
hopes  of  success.  “Well,  Perry,”  continued 
the  Governor,  “can  I do  any  thing  for  you?” 
Perry  presented  his  little  matter ; to  which  Old 
Sam  replied:  “Ah!  Perry,  I should  like  to 
oblige  you,  but  do  you  remember,  Perry,  soon 
after  Jacinto  your  name,  with  others,  appeared 
attached  to  a paper  stating  that  Sam  Houston 
w'as  a coward,  a knave,  etc.  ? So,  Perry,  I can’t 
do  it;  I’m  sorry,  Peny,  but  I can’t.  Good-by, 
Perry;  God  bless  you,  Perry — God  bless  you, 
my  boy!”  And  Perry  emitted  himself  from  the 
premises  and  returned  unto  his  own  ranch. 

It  is  ever  the  case  with  effervescent  material 
that  to  be  very  sparkling  it  must  be  thoroughly 
bottled.  This  has  frequently  proved  to  be  the 
case  with  General  Butler — the  tighter  the  place, 
the  greater  his  “pop.”  The  General,  while  in 
active  practice  in  Massachusetts,  was  a terror  and 
torment  to  Judges  of  thin  calibre.  On  one  occa- 
sion Judge  Sanger  haring  been  bullied  and  badg- 
ered out  of  all  patience,  petulantly  asked,  “ What 
does  the  counsel  suppose  I am  on  this  bench  for?” 
Scratching  his  head  a minute,  Benjamin  F.  re- 
plied: “Well,  I confess  your  Honor’s  got  me 
there!”  

The  solemn  and  the  jocular  sometimes  become 
ludicrously  mixed  in  temples  of  justice.  At  Fort 
Benton,  for  instance,  a doctor  had  been  appoint- 
ed Justice  of  the  Peace.  A suit  was  brought  in 
his  court,  and  he  proceeded  with  the  trial ; and 
thus  did  he  administer  the  oath  to  the  first  wit- 
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ness : “ Yon  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  evidence 
you  shall  give  in  this  case  shall  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth — you  bet  /” 

What  ridiculous  things  occur  sometimes  at 
funerals  ! For  instance : on  one  of  those  solemn 
occasions  out  West  there  stood  in  the  house  of 
the  defunct  an  old-fashioned  clock,  which,  when 
it  finished  the  announcement  of  the  meridian 
hour,  was  made  to  play  a tune.  The  officiating 
minister  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  when, 
noon  having  arrived,  the  clock  commenced  strik- 
ing twelve.  In  a very  solemn  tone  he  impressed 
on  his  hearers  the  inevitable  flight  of  time ; but 
the  exhortation  was  evidently  ineffective,  as  the 
clock  instantly  followed  with  the  cheery  old  notes 
of  “Yankee  Doodle!” 


How  neatly  and  lovingly,  in  the  following 
verses,  has  some  one  expressed  the  thought  that 
springs  daily  from  many  a heart  while  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  “The  Step  on  the  Stair:” 

“Twilight  is  coming,  and  work  la  o’er, 

Ana  I am  quite  free  from  all  care ; 

I silently,  patiently  watch,  and  I wait 
For  the  sound  of  the  step  on  the  stair. 

“*Tis  a welcome  sound  to  my  listening  ear, 

And  my  heart  beats  quick  and  fast; 

For  1 know  that  my  darling’s  returning  to  me, 
And  the  toll  of  the  day  is  past. 

“Baby  is  sleeping  within  his  warm  nest, 

The  tea-kettle  sings  in  loud  glee; 

Nearer  the  sound  of  the  step  on  the  stairs^ 
Husband’s  come  home  to  nis  tea. 

“He  comes,  and  Tm  happy:  my  heart  is  at  rest; 
I’ve  no  trouble,  nor  shadow  of  care. 

How  he’ll  laugh  when  I tell  him  I watch  and  I wait 
For  the  sound  of  his  step  on  the  stair. 

“God  grant  that  we  ever  may  thus  happy  be; 

All  trials  we’ll  equally  share. 

If  I were  called  first  to  that  bright  home  above, 
I'd  still  list  for  his  step  on  the  stair.” 


When  Charles  Anderson,  ex-Goveraor  of 
Ohio,  was  about  to  leave  Texas,  in  1861,  having 
been  engaged  there  some  years  in  stock-raising, 
he  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Brownsville  by  the 
Confederate  authorities,  to  be  held  as  a prisoner 
of  war.  Just  before  starting  to  return  to  San 
Antonio,  seeing  something  wrong  with  the  feet 
cf  one  of  his  mules,  Anderson  stepped  from  his 
ambulance,  and,  attempting  to  take  hold  of  the 
mule’s  leg,  received  a severe  kick.  To  this  he 
apparently  paid  no  attention,  and  met  with  no 
further  accident  until  just  as  he  was  entering 
the  prison  camp  on  the  Solado  he  drove  over 
a dog,  which  yelped  terribly.  The  Governor 
had  a remarkable  fondness  for  dogs  and  horses, 
which  led  him  again  to  dismount,  to  see  if  the 
brute  was  badly  hurt.  Endeavoring  to  soothe 
him,  the  dog  bit  his  hand.  Raising  himself,  with 
a voice  husky  with  disgust  and  anger,  he  shouted : 
4 4 Anderson’s  luck ! Kicked  by  the  meanest  mule 
ever  put  in  harness ; bit  by  the  mangiest  cur  that 
ever  gnawed  a bone ; and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
meanest  apology  for  a government  the  world  ever 
saw,  and  all  jn  one  day ! Drive  on,  Bob ; no- 
thing more  can  happen  to  me  /” 


Bishop  Colenso  seems  to  have  a friend  in 
Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  an  army  surgeon,  who 
informs  us  how  summarily  he  was  put  to  shame 
and  confusion  by  a clergyman  of  those  pans. 
“On  one  occasion,”  says  our  correspondent, 


44  when  arguing  with  me  that  the  account  of  the 
creation  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  must 
be  taken  literally,  geological  revelations  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  I ventured  to  quote 
some  of  the  discourses  and  writings  of  Hugh 
Miller;  when  my  clerical  friend  replied,  ‘You 
must  not  quote  Hugh  Miller  to  me,  for  you  know 
the  Millerites  are  not  accounted  orthodox  !'  ” 


Dching  a long  career  of  public  service  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  our  present  Minister 
to  Spain,  was  noted  for  the  faculty  of  apt  and 
good-natured  repartee.  Soon  after  his  admission 
to  the  Senate  he  delivered  a speech  on  the  Slav- 
ery question,  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  Toombs, 
of  Georgia,  who  said  that,  judging  from  the  tenor 
of  his  speech,  he  must  be  the  character  of  whom 
Shakspeare  spoke : 44  Hail ! horrors — hail !” 

“ However  that  might  be,  ” replied  Hale, 4 ‘ there 
was  no  question  but  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
was  the  one  to  w hom  Watts  refers  w hen  he  says ; 

“ 4 Hark  1 from  the  Tombs  a doleful  sound, 

Mine  ears  attend  the  cry  l*  " 


One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
cases  to  insurance  offices  that  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  judicial  investigation  was  that  of  the 
New  York  and  Norwich  Transportation  Compa- 
ny, recently  tried  before  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  Hartford.  The  insurance  companies 
undertook  to  prove  that  the  loss  of  the  steamer 
City  of  Norwich  was  by  sinking,  not  by  burning, 
making  it  a marine  loss,  against  which  fire  in- 
surance companies  did  not  insure.  But  even  in 
so  grave  a case  as  this,  and  for  that  matter  in 
most  cases  where  humor  would  seem  to  be  out  of 
place,  there  was  not  lacking  a bit  of  fun  to  en- 
liven the  tedium  of  the  proceedings.  It  having 
appeared  from  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Tracy,  the 
pilot  of  the  boat,  was  hanging  on  the  rudder  just 
before  the  steamer  went  dowm,  Mr.  Scudder, 
counsel  for  the  companies,  thus  interrogated : 

“ Mr.  Tracy,  wdmt  do  you  thiuk  the  boat  was 
worth  at  the  time  you  were  holding  on  to  the 
rudder?” 

“ I really  couldn’t  tell,  Sir.” 

“But  what  do  you  think,  Sir?” 

44 1 didn’t  think  any  thing  at  till  about  it.” 

44  Mr.  Tracy,  what  w'ould  you  have  been  will- 
ing to  give  for  her  at  that  time  ?” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know.  I was  not  buying  steam- 
boats very  much  about  that  time.” 

“Mr.  Tracy,  would  you  have  been  willing  to 
have  given  the  old  coatthat  you  say  you  had  on 
at  that  time  for  the  boat  ?” 

44  Well,  I don’t  know  but  I should.  On  the 
whole,  I guess  I should ; for  f don’t  suppose  I 
should  have  needed  an  over-coat  where  I was 
going.” 

Mr.  Scudder  gave  it  up,  and  called  the  next 
witness. 

• - ■ — 

When  the  city  of  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  some 
years  since,  had  its  Board  of  Trade,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  Boards  of  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  to  advance  the  rate  of  selling  w heat 
in  those  cities  from  one  cent  to  one-cent-and-a- 
half  per  bushel.  The  merchant  princes  of  Ripon 
denounced  the  charge  as  exorbitant,  and  went 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  discuss  the  ways 
and  means  to  evade  its  payment.  A certain  im- 
portant person,  Mr. , interrupted  the  debate 
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with  a lofty  wave  of  the  hand,  saying : “ Gentle- 
men, you  are  too  fast ; you  had  better  keep  post- 
ed; that  project  was  killed.”  And  pulling  out 
of  his  poc  ket  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel , read : 4 4 The 
joint  committee  from  the  two  cities  met,  and, 
after  transacting  some  other  business,  passed 
unanimously  the  resolution  agreeing  to  raise  the 
price  for  selling,  and  then  adjourned  since  dead!'1 

As  there  seemed  to  be  no  practical  use  in  dis- 
cussing a defunct  proposition,  the  Board  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

A young  gentleman  who  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  a slight  impediment  in  his  speech,  which 
doesn’t  seem  to  embarrass  him  much  (indeed,  he 
makes  fun  of  it  at  times — good  fun,  too),  recent- 
ly returned  to  the  old  homestead  in  Connecticut 
to  spend  Christmas.  His  good  mother,  while 
passing  to  him  the  festive  pudding,  made  of 
plum,  remarked:  “Really,  Tom,  you  seem  to 
stammer  more  since  you  went  to  New  York  than 
you  used  to  down  here  in  Stuninton.” 

44  C-c-cert-’n-ly,  mother,  and  I h-h-ave  to  st- 
st-t-ammer  in-o-re,  because,  y-o-u  see,  New-ew 
York’s  a la-la-lar-ger  place  i 


If  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb  that 4 4 truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction”  be  doubted,  let  the  unbe- 
liever consult  the  records  of  courts  where  divorces 
axe  sought.  From  the  royalties  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment down  to  the  monarchs  of  modem  times, 
and  through  every  class  of  the  people,  including 
the  Yelverton  outrage  and  the  more  recent  Cull- 
ing Eardley  scoundrel,  proceedings  for  divorce 
bring  to  light  the  strangest  phases  of  life.  Re- 
cently at  Vincennes,  Indiana,  the  husband  of 
Harriet  Campbell  petitioned  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  grant  him  a divorce,  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  run  away  from  the  home  and  the 
hearth  on  which  he  had  “always  kept  a fire 
blazing  brightly  to  welcome  her  return.  ” lie  had 
addressed  many  affectionate  epistles  to  her,  hop- 
ing to  touch  her  stony  heart,  one  of  which  is  copied 
into  the  legal  plea,  and  runneth  as  follows : 

11  My  dearest  Harriet,  why  have  you  left  me, 
sighing,  weeping,  all  alone  ? 

With  none  to  talk  to  or  caress  me— 

My  wretched  fate  I much  bemoan. 

“My  eyes  are  swollen  big  with  weeping, 

Ify  nose  is  red  and  swollen  too; 

I have  in  all  respects  the  poorest  keeping 
Of  any  man  who  tries  his  duty  for  to  do. 

“ Come  back,  O Harriet ! I entreat  you, 

Come  back  and  live  with  me  once  more! 

Come  back,  and  I will  treat  you 
As  I have  treated  you  before. 

41 1 say  again,  then,  as  I said  before, 

Come  back  to  your  Johnny  so  true: 

Come  and  stay  at  your  home  as  before, 

•For  there  is  a light  in  the  window  for  you.* 


44  And  your  petitioner  says  and  further  repre- 
sents to  your  Honor  that,  in  response  to  all  his 
offers  and  entreaties,  she  has  refused  with  scorn 
and  contempt  to  return  to  his  home.  Wherefore 
he  prays  your  Honor  will  hear  his  prayer  herein, 
and  forever  divorce  him  from  the  said  Harriet.” 


Not  only  can  the  “men  of  Rochester”  boast 
44  a fall  of  water  a hundred  feet  high”—  in  honor 
of  which  Mr.  Webster  once  addressed  an  oration 
to  the  people  of  that  city — but  Rochester  numbers 
among  its  clergy  two  witty  gentlemen,  Dr.  Shaw 
(N.  S.),  and  Dr.  Hall(0.  S.).  At  the  recent  Union 


meeting  of  the  Presbyterians  of  that  city,  Dr.  8. 
said  he  had  known  and  loved  Dr.  H.  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  but  had  never  exchanged  pulpits  with 
him.  They  had  just  appointed  a Sunday  for  the 
first  exchange.  Dr.  Hall  had  said  to  him : “ You 
can’t  trot  about  in  my  pulpit  as  you  do  on  your 
own  platform  in  the  4 Brick,’  but  you  have  my 
full  permission  to  run  up  and  down  the  pulpit 
stairs.”  He  had  said  to  Dr.  Hall : 44  1 11  excuse 
you  from  trotting  around  the  whole  platform,  but 
you’d  better  move  about  a little,  or  the  children 
will  think  you  don’t  amount  to  much.” 


An  admirable  institution  is  the  Sleeping  Car, 
though  the  bed-rooms  are  rather  brief,  especially 
when  occupied  by  lengthy  people,  such  as  are 
grown  in  Kentucky.  A Cincinnati  correspond- 
ent, returning  recently  from  the  East,  was  about 
to  file  himself  away  in  one  of  those  railway  pigeon- 
holes when  the  somnolent  passengers  were  aroused 
by  the  voice  of  a huge  Kentuckian,  who,  holding 
up  a pillow  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  roared 
out  to  the  attendant : 

44 1 say,  you  boy,  come  back  and  take  this 
away  1” 

44  Wha’  for,  Sah  ?” 

44  Because  I’m  afraid  the  darned  thing  will  get 
into  mg  ear  /** 

None  other,  however,  was  to  be  had,  and  the 
Anakite  placed  his  shock  of  hair  on  the  feather 
or  two  inserted  in  the  tick,  and  was  soon  in  the 
land  where 

“Sleep  knits  up  the  raveled  6keln  of  care.” 

The  Drawer  has  no  political  44  views. ” It  sits 
serenely  on  the  fence,  and  leaves  the  schemers 
and  plotters  of  party  to  scheme  and  plot  as  they 
may.  It  pounces,  however,  upon  eveiy  clever 
jeu  (Tesprit  the  -publication  of  which,  while  of- 
fending none,  contributes  to  the  general  hilarity. 
Whatever  may  be  said  or  sung  of  General  But- 
ler, no  one  denies  to  him  superior  ability.  Many 
smart  people  have  come  to  find  that  out  while 
endeavoring  to  extinguish  him.  The  General's 
friends  and  every  body  will  laugh  at  the  want  of 
faith  in  an  overruling  Providence  expressed  by 
a noted  optician  of  New  Orleans,  named  Leja. 
Professor  Leja  visited  Corinth  a few  weeks  since, 
stopping  at  the  Scruggs  House.  One  day,  while 
sitting  at  the  table  conversing  with  Colonel  John- 
Bon,  the  clerk  of  that  popular  resort,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  yellowr- fever,  with  the 
various  phases  of  which  the  Professor  is  quite 
familiar;  and,  among  other  things,  the  course 
of  General  Sheridan  in  neglecting,  while  control- 
ling the  affairs  of  the  Gulf  Department,  to  take 
the  usual  precautions  to  ward  off,  or,  at  least, 
prepare  the  city  for  the  visit  of  Bronze  John, 
was  severely  condemned.  In  this  connection 
Colonel  Johnson  remarked : 

“You  must  confess,  Professor,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  many  faults,  General  Butler  exhib- 
ited great  administrative  ability  in  the  concep- 
tion and  prosecution  of  measures  to  save  New 
Orleans  from  the  dreaded  pestilence  while  in 
command  there.” 

Up  jumped  the  optician,  his  face  pale  with  ill- 
suppressed  wrath,  his  eyes  darting  fire  : 

“ By  gar,  vat  you  take  me  vor?  You  no  be- 
lieve in  a God  ? You  no  believe  zere  is  mercie  ? 
Yullow-fever  and  G-e-n-e-r-a-1  Butler  at  ze  same 
time ! ! !” 
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And  the  choleric  Creole  walked  off  almost 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  with  fists  clenched,  mut- 
tering between  his  teeth,  4 Ya-low  fe-vor  1 he  can 
not  believe  zero  is  ze  God  who  has  mercie!” 

One  of  the  women  best  known  to  army  folk 
during  our  late  troubles  was  Mrs.  Bickendyke, 
who  ordinarily  confined  her  good  works  to  the 
common  soldier,  though  occasionally  she  conde- 
scended to  a Major-General.  General  B 

avers  that  she  saved  his  life  at  Corinth.  He  had 
suffered  fearfully  from  a congestive  chill,  and  was 
laboring  for  breath,  when  he  sent  for  Mrs.  Bick- 
endyke  as  a last  resort,  knowing  her  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  the  men  who  bo  much  needed  her 
services.  44  General,”  said  she,  “you  must  have 
a bath.”  44  A bath !”  he  gasped,  44  that’s  impos- 
sible ; there’s  no  water  within  four  miles.  ” 4 4 Nev- 
er you  mind  that,”  said  she;  44  I’ll  get  it.”  That 
was  enough  for  the  General,  and  he  waited.  In 
fifteen  minutes  she  appeared,  with  two  soldiers 
earning  a huge  tub  of  steaming  water.  44  Now, 
boys,”  she  said,  “strip  the  General,  put  him  in 
the  tub,  cover  him  close  with  a blanket,  and  I 
will  give  him  a drink.”  Her  orders  were  prompt- 
ly obeyed.  She  gave  him  a glass  of  hot  toddy ; 
then  had  him  rubbed  with  dry,  warm  cloths  till 
circulation  was  restored,  placed  him  in  bed,  sur- 
rounded with  hot  bricks,  and  Richard  was  him- 
self again.  A person  familiar  with  the  incident 
recently  asked  her  the  particulars  of  the  case. 
They  corresponded  precisely  with  the  General’s 
statement ; and  the  old  lady  added,  with  glee : 
“And  he  didn’t  know  that  I aftenvard  bathed 
sixteen  tired,  dirty,  half-sick  boys  in  the  same 
water,  adding  a little  hot  each  time,  as  all  the 
water  for  the  hospitals  was  hauled  four  miles.” 

It  is  not  contemplated  to  transfer  from  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  daily  press  to  the  col- 
umns of  the  Draw  er  the  controversy  so  vigorously 
waged  between  the  Piano  and  Safe  people.  We 
supposed  the  matter  had  been  disposed  of,  so  far 
as  this  periodical  is  concerned,  by  the  publication 
of  the  poultry  statement  in  the  December  Num- 
ber. Such,  however,  seems  not  to  bo  the  case. 
We  are  implored,  as  a matter  of  simple  justice, 
to  say  that  at  a recent  trial  of  safes  of  two  oth- 
er manufacturers  plates  of  butter  were  locked  in 
and  submitted  to  the  usual  fiery  test.  As  soon 
as  the  warmth  had  subsided  one  was  opened,  and 
the  butter,  in  a melted  state,  dripped  out  upon 
the  ground ; but,  on  opening  the  other,  the  but- 
ter was  found  to  be  frozen  so  fast  to  the  iron 
lining  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it.  A 
workman  and  chisel  were  sent  for,  but  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  hammer  a chip  of  the  frozen  article 
flew  off  and  put  out  the  workman' 8 eye  I 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Greeley 
never  to  be  disturbed  by  personalities  that  may 
be  addressed  to  him  by  small-beer  politicians,  or 
persons  who  have  failed  to  succeed  in  inducing 
Mr.  G.  to  turn  the  circular  stone  that  is  ac- 
counted needful  to  give  edge  to  their  little  axe. 
Not  long  since  one  of  these  persons  entered  his 
private  sanctum  to  express  indignation  at  a 
Tribune  editorial.  Mr.  G.  was  writing,  and 
though  violently  accosted  never  looked  up.  The 
irate  politician  roared  out:  “Horace  Greeley,  I 
charge  you  with  betraying  the  best  interests  of 
your  party.  You  are  a secret  foe  to  Radicalism. 
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You  do  us  more  harm  than  you  do  good.  Con- 
found it,  if  you’d  go  over  to  the  Democrats,  body 
and  soul,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  you  could 
do.  You  stay  with  the  Republicans,  and  stab 
them  in  the  dark.  You  are  the  worst  enemy 
'Radicalism  ever  had  in  this  country.  I once 
thought  you  honest,  though  I knew  you  to  be  a 
fool.  Now,  I’ll  swear  you  are  a scoundrel  and 
an  idiot ! ” Here  he  paused  again  for  breath,  as 
he  had  several  times  before,  expecting  II.  G.  to 
make  some  defense,  or  at  least  reply  to  the  fero- 
cious charges.  But  he  was  disappointed.  The 
veteran  journalist  remained  at  his  desk  apparent- 
ly unconcerned,  still  scribbling  at  his  editorial 
The  politician  attempted  to  give  vent  to  an- 
other burst  of  indignation,  but  he  w as  so  mad  he 
couldn’t  speak,  and  after  a splutter  of  epithets 
he  hurried  to  the  door.  The  philosopher  then 
lifted  his  head  for  the  first  time,  and  called  out, 
in  his  high,  shrill  voice:  “ Don't  go  off  in  that 
way,  my  friend.  Come  back  and  relieve  your 
mind  l" 

Not  a W eston-day  s- walk  from  the  thriving 
village  of  Owego  resides  a veteran  retired  mer- 
chant, a man  of  great  wealth  and  benevolence, 
but  matter-of-fact  to  eccentricity.  Sentiment  is 
entirely  foreign  to  his  composition,  and  all  poetiy, 
to  his  practical  mind,  is  an  abomination.  Al- 
though through  a long  mercantile  career  he  had 
been  eminently  prosperous  in  money  matters,  he 
had  invariably  met  with  poor  success  in  matri- 
mony. Dry-goods  had  blessed  him  with  a rich 
basket  and  full  store,  and  experience  pronounced 
him  a good  judge  of  such  materials  ; but  eveiy 
mortal  “piece  of  calico”  in  which  he  invested 
soon  faded  and  failed.  He  had  reached  a ripe 
old  age  when  the  “weaker  vessel’’ — his  fourth 
female  venture — stranded  and  sunk.  With  the 
promptness  and  enterprise  which  had  ever  char- 
acterized his  commercial  career,  he  soon  selected 
another  partner  for  life.  As  usual,  a numerous 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends  were  bidden  to  cel- 
ebrate the  nuptials.  A distinguished  Presbyte- 
rian divine  was  summoned  to  44  boss  the  job.” 

The  solid  ceremony  concluded,  friends  crowded 
around  the  happy  pair  to  otter  their  congratula- 
tions, when  our  hero  of  the  five  weddings  drew 
forth  his  ancient  calf-skin  wallet,  coolly  counted  out 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  handing  the  goodly  green- 
backs to  his  reverence,  blandly  but  distinctly  re- 
marked, 44  That's  what  I have  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  /”  Fancy  the  feelings  of  the  blushing 
bride  1 

The  art  of  reading  and  writing  was  not  much 
in  vogue  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  judg- 
ing from  the  following  revelation  forwarded  by 
a gentleman  who  wore  straps  during  the  late  dif- 
ferences : 

During  the  famous  Turkey  war  on  44  Eastern 
Shore,”  Virginia,  it  was  my  luck  to  be  an  officer 
in  the  column  of  invaders.  Our  rood  to  Drum- 
mond Town  was  at  one  place  obstructed  by  felled 
timber,  so  that  the  column  made  a detour  of 

some  miles  to  avoid  it.  Sergeant  W and 

myself,  bent  on  a little  scouting  of  our  owm, 
pushed  through  by  the  more  direct  route,  and, 
gaining  the  road  by  which  the  column  was  ex- 
pected to  pass,  called  at  a little  house  of  very 
primitive  construction,  inhabited  by  an  old  lady 
in  a tow  frock  and  night-cap,  and  asked  for  a 
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drink  of  water.  We  were  plentifully  supplied 
from  a gourd-shell  dipper,  and  at  the  same  time 
were  entertained  by  the  scandal  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. She  was  in  the  midst  of  a glowing  tirade 
against  a certain  preacher  who  had  displayed  his 
genius  for  war  by  erecting  a battery  in  the  worst 
possible  position,  and  who  insisted  that  the  old 
lady's  house  should  be  burned  in  order  to  give 
range  to  his  guns,  when  the  head  of  the  column 
swept  by.  First  came  the  New  York  Fifth,  Dur- 
yea  Zouaves,  followed  by  the  Sixth  Michigan. 
The  old  lady  gazed  with  open-mouthed  astonish- 
ment as  company  after  company  passed  her  dwell- 
ing, and  at  last  broke  forth  with : “ Lord ! I 
never  see  so  many  people  in  all  my  life!"  then, 
after  a pause:  “i  reckon  they  ha'rit  all  got 
names  /" 

A gentleman  who  is  believed  to  be  surrepti- 
tiously “selling  Erie  short"  informs  the  Drawer 
that,  during  the  rebellion,  at  a time  when  “ Erie” 
and  other  railway  shares  w ere  in  a very  deprecia- 
ted state,  Uncle  Sammy  G drove  up  along- 

side a passenger  train  at  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  Erie  road.  His  horse  was  of  the  poorest 
sort,  in  fact  only  the  shadow  of  a horse,  a frame- 
work of  bones  covered  with  hide.  The  “gentle- 
manly conductor”  suggested  to  the  old  gentleman 
that  he  “had  better  have  an  eye  on  his  trotter, 
as  the  train  would  soon  start.”  Uncle  Sammy 
intimated  that  he  thought  he  could  manage  the 
animal.  The  conductor,  still  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  waggery,  inquired:  “Old  man,  on  wrhat 
do  you  feed  that  horse  to  make  him  so  very  fat  ?" 
To  the  which  Uncle  Samuel  replied : “ I feed  him 
on  Erie  stock!"  The  “gentlemanly  conductor" 
waved  his  hand  to  the  engineer,  and  the  train  de- 
parted on  the  even  tenor  and  soprano  of  its  way. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  last 
year  Mr.  John  Francis  Maguire,  a distinguished 
Irish  Member  of  Parliament,  was  in  this  city,  and 
was  honored  with  a dinner  at  Delmonico's  by  the 
elite  of  our  Irish  gentlemen.  Mr.  Maguire  w ent 
through  the  land,  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  has  given  the  result  of  his 
observations  in  a very  readable  volume  just  pub- 
lished in  London.  It  contains  a few  anecdotes 
which  are  clever,  ns  illustrating  the  subject  un- 
der notice.  The  following,  show  ing  how  prompt- 
ly after  battle  soldiers  cease  to  be  foes,  as  well 
as  the  value  which  Irish  soldiers  attach  to  their 
fighting  qualities,  is  not  bad : 

“After  the  battle  of  Manassas,  won  by  the 
Confederates,  the  victors  were  gathering  the 
wounded  to  convey  them  to  the  nearest  hospitals. 
The  Confederates  were  generally  first  attended 
to ; but  an  Irish  soldier  happening  to  recognize 
in  a wounded  Federal  an  old  acquaintance  from  his 
own  parish  ‘in  the  ould  country,’  at  once  raised 
him  from  the  ground,  and  placing  him  tenderly 
on  his  shoulder  carried  his  helpless  friend  to  a 
camp-hospital  which  had  been  just  improvised, 
and  attended  to  him  as  well  as  he  could.  Next 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  he  proceeded  to  the 
hospital  to  inquire  after  the  patient,  and  learn 
how  he  had  got  through  the  night.  He  found  a 
sentinel  at  the  door,  w’ho  barred  the  passage  with 
his  bayonet.  ‘ You  won’t  lave  me  pass,  won't 
ye  ? — not  to  sec  the  poor  lad  from  my  own  par- 
ish ?’  ‘ Faith  I can’t ; *tis  again  orders,'  was  the 

reluctant  reply  of  the  Irishman  on  guard,  os  he 
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still  presented  the  weapon.  4 Yerra,  man,  stand 
out  of  the  way  with  you,  and  don't  bother  me ! 
Haven  t we  done  the  height  of  the  fighting  on  both 
sides  f The  boastful  query,  coupled  with  the 
good-humored  violence  with  which  the  bayonet 
was  shoved  aside,  wore  too  much  for  the  Hiber- 
nian, who,  shouldering  his  rifle,  consoled  him- 
self with  the  remark:  ‘Look  at  that!  Faith, 
one  can  see  that  fellow  doesn’t  knowr  much  of  the 
laws  of  war,  or  he'd  respect  a sintry.  Well,  no 
matter ; his  intention  is  good,  any  way  /' " 

In  one  of  the  courts  of  Texas  a Mexican  was 
interested  in  a suit  involving  a question  of  title  to 
a horse.  When  the  case  was  called  the  Court 
proceeded  to  empanel  a jury,  and  needing  one 
man  to  complete  the  panel  the  sheriff  was  or- 
dered to  select  one  from  the  by-standers.  Not 
being  acquainted  with  the  parties  to  the  suit,  and 
taking  the  first  man  he  met,  the  defendant  in  the 
casd  w as  ushered  into  the  jury-box,  unknown  to 
all  but  his  own  lawyer,  who  of  course  said  no- 
thing about  it.  The  cause  was  tried ; the  jury 
retired,  and  in  a very  short  time  returned  with  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff ! On  remon- 
strating with  the  Mexican  why  he  did  not 
“hang”  the  jury,  the  lawyer  asked  him,  “Why 
did  you  bring  in  a verdict  against  yourself?”  He 
answered,  shrugging  his  shoulders  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  race:  “ Quien , sabef  the  Americans 
did  it  l”  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  jury 
wns  composed  of  eight  Mexicans  and  four  Amer- 
icans, the  latter  making  up  the  verdict  without 
consulting  with  the  others ; and  when  they  (the 
four)  had  arrived  at  a conclusion,  they  merely 
told  the  others:  “Come  along — it’s  ail  right!' 

And  the  result  wTas  as  stated. 

Another  instance  of  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  occurred  at  the  sitting  of  the 
same  court,  where  a Mexican  was  arraigned 
charged  with  having  stolen  a pistol.  He  proved 
conclusively  that  the  pistol  w as  his  own,  and  that 
it  had  been  in  his  possession  long  before  the  al- 
leged theft  took  place.  The  case  went  to  the  jury 
at  twelve  o’clock,  the  usual  hour  of  adjournment, 
and  the  jury,  not  wishing  to  be  kept  until  court 
opened  again  at  three  o’clock,  hurried  to  give  in 
their  verdict.  The  foreman,  turning  to  the  rest, 
without  leaving  the  box,  said:  “Well,  boys, 
what  do  you  say? — let’s  give  him  two  years  at 
Huntsville.”  Another  answered:  “All  right! 
put  him  through,  or  the  Judge  will  adjourn.”  A 
third : “ Go  ahead  ! hurry  up  ! or  we  must  stay 
here  till  three  o’clock !"  At  this  point  a quiet  old 
gentleman  on  the  jury  suggested — “But  is  he 

guilty  t"  The  foreman  responded : “ Well,  d 

the  odds ! we  want  our  dinner ; if  you  think  he 
ain't  guilty,  let's  clear  him!"  So  those  twelve 
good  men  and  true  instantly  vindicated  the  maj- 
esty of  the  law  by  rendering  a verdict  of  “ Not 
guilty."  Such  is  the  vivacity  of  the  American 
juror! 

There  must  be  “something  rotten"  in  the 
post-office  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  which  the 
attention  of  Postmaster-General  Randall  is  here- 
by directed.  For  some  time  prior  to  the  date  of 
our  correspondent’s  note  there  had  been  a pecul- 
iar and  very  unpleasant  smell  about  the  office. 

A member  of  the  Board  of  Health  came  to  make 
investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  objectionable 
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perfume,  when  a droll  citizen  from  the  back  coun- 
try remarked  that  he  guessed  the  bad  smell  was 
44  caused  by  the  dead  letters  1”  A perfectly  logic- 
al supposition. 

During  the  rebellion  Archbishop  Purcell,  of 
Cincinnati,  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in 
the  United  States,  was  invited  to  preach  in  one 
of  the  camps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  an  admirable 
discourse,  whioh  elicited  the  warm  approval  of 
non-Catholics,  and  excited  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  Irish  soldiers,  one  of  whom  said 
to  his  comrade:  “Did  you  hear  that,  Mick?” 
44 To  be  sure  I did,”  replied  Mick.  44  Yes,  man; 
but  what  did  you  think  of  it  ? — wasn’t  it  the  real 
touch?”  “Well,  in  my  opinion,  if  I’m  to  give 
one — and,  mind,  ’twas  you  asked  for  it — the 
Archbishop  didn't  know  what  he  was  preaching 
on .”  44  Why,  what  the  d — 1 do  you  mean? — 

what’s  come  over  you  ?”  44 1 tell  you  again,  and 

it’s  only  my  opinion — the  opinion  of  a poor  gom- 
mal,  if  you  like — the  Archbishop  didn’t  know 
what  he  was  preaching  on.  Look,  man,  what  he 
was  standing  on !” 

Sure  enough,  the  Archbishop  did  not  know 
what  he  was  preaching  on ; for  there  was  suffi- 
cient in  the  boxes  under  his  feet  to  blow  up  the 
Vatican  and  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

As  a general  thing  poetry  inspired  by  Spiritu- 
alism does  not  seem  to  have  touched  the  popular 
heart.  However  spiritual  themselves,  poets  have 
not  yet  taken  much  to  the  ism.  We  are  indebted 
to  a Western  correspondent  for  the  specimen 
which  follows,  written  on  the  death  of  a w orthy 
member  of  the  masonic  fraternity,  named  Dodge, 
and  claimed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  Shakspeare.  It  was  appended  to  certain  res- 
olutions of  condolence  addressed  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased : 

44  Above,  In  that  Celestial  Lodge, 

Lies  now  our  Brother,  Israel  Dodge ; 

His  presence  there  shall  ever  be 
A Brother’s  prayer,  Almighty  G.” 

Twenty  odd  years  ago  there  flourished  in 
Virginia  a cross-eyed,  dark-skinned,  wiry-made, 
eccentric  Methodist  preacher,  named  Clawson. 
At  times  he  was  eloquent,  always  excitable,  occa- 
sionally extravagant.  He  once  accompanied  a 
brother  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  R , to  a col- 
ored church.  Mr.  R gave  the  colored  preach- 

er the  hint,  and  Clawson  was  invited  to  preach. 
He  did  so,  and  set  the  impulsive  Africans  shout- 
ing all  over  the  house.  This,  in  turn,  set  Claw- 
son to  extravagant  words  and  actions,  and  he 
leaped  out  of  the  pulpit  like  a deer,  and  began  to 
take  the  hands  of  the  colored  brethren,  and  mix 
in  quite  happily.  He  wept  for  joy.  Then,  press- 
ing through  the  crowd,  he  found  Brother  It , 

and  sitting  down  beside  him  threw  his  arm  round 
his  neck,  and,  with  tears  streaming  down  his 

cheeks,  said : 44  Brother  It , I almost  wish  I 

had  been  bom  a nigger ! These  folks  have  more 
religion  than  we  have.”  “Well,  well,”  said 

Brother  R , “you  come  so  near  it  that  you 

needn't  cry  about  it  /” 

During  one  of  the  famous  battles  of  the  war 
a young  Irishman,  named  Peter  Hughes,  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a musket-ball,  and  fell 
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helpless  on  the  field.  At  the  same  moment  a 
comrade  of  his,  Michael  M‘Fadden,  received  a 
shot  in  the  groin,  and  fell  prostrate  on  poor 
Hughes.  Hughes  had  two  infirmities — an  irrita- 
ble temper  and  a deplorable  stutter ; and  neither 
of  these  was  improved  by  the  pain  of  his  wound 
and  the  weight  of  his  comrade.  He  could  not 
shake  M4Fadden  off,  nor  could  M‘Fadden  help 
remaining  as  he  fell ; so  Hughes  remonstrated 
with  the  superincumbent  mass  in  this  fashion: 
“Da-a-a^m-n  yo-u-u!  isn’t  this  fie-l-ld  la-a-rge 
en-n-o-ough  to-to  fall  in,  with-o-out  tiim-nm-um- 
bling  on  m-me  ?”  M T adden  protested  his  inno- 
cence, declaring  he  was  not  a free  agent  in  the 
matter,  and  that  if  he  had  his  choice  he  would 
prefer  not  falling  at  all ; but  Hughes  would  take 
no  excuse,  and  insisted  on  M‘Fadden  tum-um- 
um-bling  off  a-a-gain — where,  he  didn’t  care. 
M‘Fadden  could  not  stir,  but  Hughes  would  not 
believe  in  his  protestations  or  iris  inability  to 
move — so  from  w'ords  they  came  to  blows ; and 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  a regular  44  mill”  that  they 
were  found  by  the  infirmary  corps,  by  whom  the 
combatants  were  separated  and  carried  to  hos- 
pital, where  Hughes  recovered  from  his  wound, 
and  somewhat  improved  Iris  temper;  but  his 
st-ut-ter  was  beyond  cure. 

Old  army  officers  are  usually  stocked  with 
more  or  less  anecdotes  of  those  two  old-time 
Generals,  Harney  and  Twiggs.  The  following 
is  communicated  by  an  old  Mexican  contributor : 

Being  advanced  in  years,  both  were  compelled 
to  use  eye-glasses.  Differing  as  to  whose  sight 
was  best,  they  agreed  to  test  the  matter  by  see- 
ing w’hich  could  most  readily  read  the  fine  print 
of  a newspaper.  Harney,  commencing,  began  to 
adjust  the  focus  of  his  spectacles  by  moving  the 
paper  to  and  from  his  eyes.  Twiggs,  seeing  this, 
sang  out:  44 Ah,  Harney,  that’s  not  fair!  no 
tromboning  I no  tromboning  /” 

During  the  rebellion  a regiment  of  Confeder- 
ates was  marching  through  Arkansas,  up  to  their 
knees  in  mud.  An  officer  riding  by  a party  of 
soldiers  who  w'ere  assisting  to  pass  a cannon 
through  the  mud  w as  hailed  by  one  of  them,  who 
sang  out : 44  Wa’al,  Kemal,  Iil  go  through  with 
you  this  hitch ; but  if  you  ever  have  any  more 
Unions  to  break  up,  you  may  jest  bet  your  life  I 
ain't  tharl ” 

One  of  the  felicitous  results  attending  the  loca- 
tion of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany  is  the 
obvious  improvement  of  the  Albanian  youth  in 
the  department  of  English  literature.  We  are 
favored  with  the  following  original  composition 
of  44  a little  shaver”  on  the  objects  and  results  of 
14  EDUCATION.” 

44  Education  Is  an  act  or  process  of  educating the 
result  of  educating. 

“ It  is  also  an  act  of  training  by  study  and  discipline. 

The  A B C’s  are  the  seeds  of  education. 

“The  undersigned  is  soil  which  requires  plentiful 
application  of  birch  fertilizer. 

“ Education  is  to  draw  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind ; 
and.  on  the  whole,  is  a very  hanay  thing  to  have  in 
the  nouse.  And  so  is  Webster’s  Dictionary. 

“the  end.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Monthly 

Report  of  Captain , Agent  of  the  Freedmenrs 

Bureau  at  Brenhanq,  Texas,  a place  not  particu- 
larly noted  for  loyalty  and  good  order : 
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“ The  agent  has  been  employed  at  all  hours, 
both  day  and  night,  in  making  settlements  of 
crops  between,  in  many  cases,  lazy,  idle  freed- 
men,  and  thieving,  cheating  employers. 

44  Saturdays  and  Mondays  are  devoted  to  office 
doty ; other  week-days  to  visiting  plantations ; 
and  Sundays  to  Freedmen’s  Sunday-schools, 
church  quarrels,  and  fights  among  the  brethren.” 

The  “ Lines  on  the  letter  II,”  published  in  the 
October  Number  of  the  Drawer,  have  brought 
from  a fair  correspondent  at  Cooperstown  the 
name  of  their  author,  Catherine  Fanshawe,  who 
was  conspicuous  among  the  literary  celebrities  of 
London  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Miss  Mitford,  in  her  “Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Life,”  says  : “ The  ‘letter  II*  (I  mean 
the  enigma  so  called,  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron) 
she  wrote  at  the  Deepdene.  I well  remember 
her  bringing  it  down  at  breakfast  and  reading  it 
to  us,  saying  that  she  had  just  composed  it.” 

We  give  another  riddle — a charade — written 
by  Miss  Fanshawe : 

"Inscribed  on  many  a learned  page, 

In  mystic  characters  and  sage, 

Long  time  my  first  has  stood ; 

And  though  its  golden  age  be  past, 

In  wooden  walls  it  yet  may  last 
Till  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood. 

"My  second  is  a glorious  prize 
For  all  who  love  their  wondering  eyes 
With  curious  sights  to  pamper; 

But  ‘tis  a sight  which  should  they  meet 
All  improviso  in  the  street. 

Ye  Gods  I how  they  would  scamper ! 

"My  third's  a sort  of  wandering  throne, 

To  woman  limited  alone— 

The  Salique  law  reversing. 

But  while  the  Imaginary  queen 
Prepares  to  act  this  novel  scene, 

Her  royal  part  rehearsing, 

O’ertnmiug  her  presumptuous  plan, 

Up  climbs  the  old  usurper— man, 

And  she  jogs  after  as  sno  can.” 


Judge  Dowling,  of  the  Tombs  Police-Court, 
frequently  takes  long  walks  about  the  city.  At 
the  entrance  of  Central  Park  he  lately  encoun- 
tered a peddler,  who  told  him,  as  an  inducement 
to  buy  his  wares,  that  they  were  surreptitiously 
obtained  in  Philadelphia — 44  In  fact,  Sir,  stolen ; 
and  lie  could  afford  to  sell  them  cheap — a very 
common  trick  of  peddlers  to  dispose  of  inferior 
articles.  The  Judge  talked  to  the  man  until  he 
had  fully  committed  himself;  and  when  again 
asked  by  the  importunate  dealer  “ what  he  would 
take,”  answered: 

“Since  they  are  so  cheap,  and  since  you  say 
you  stole  them,  1 11  take  the  >vhole  stock.  * 

And  calling  a policeman  who  knew  him,  he 
ordered  the  goods  to  be  seized  and  turned  over 
to  his  desk — the  property-clerk  of  the  Tombs 
Court — and  they  w ere. 


Ex-Judge  Reynolds,  of  the  City  Court  of 
Brooklyn,  is  as  modest  a man  as  he  is  an  able 
lawyer.  Lately,  while  summing  up  in  the  case 
of  Dunsmore  vs.  Rcikes,  he  had  occasion  to  quote 
one  of  his  owfn  decisions  on  a point  of  lawr,  and 
asked  permission  of  the  presiding  Judge  (Thomp- 
son), w ith  an  apology  for  doing  so.  In  the  course 
of  his  apology  he  remarked,  desiring  to  show  that 
he  had  not  had  the  decision  published:  “How 
in  heaven  it  was  ever  reported  I don’t  know.” 


One  of  the  jurors  asked,  quietly : 44  Was  it  re- 
ported in  heaven,  Judge  ?’  The  Judge  smiled 
audibly,  and  blushed.  4 4 If  not  reported  in  heav- 
en, perhaps  ’twas  muttered  in  hell,”  suggested  the 
juror,  having  the  memory  of  the  famous  enigma 
in  his  mind. 


Every  one  has  noticed  the  incongruous  read- 
ings which  are  often  found  on  places  well  plas- 
tered or  papered  with  hand-bills.  The  amiable 
w ife  of  A.  Oakey  Hall — late  a candidate  for  Dis- 
trict-Attorney of  New  York  Coimty,  and,  we  are 
happy  to  know,  the  successful  one — relates  that 
she  w'as  astonished  to  find,  from  some  of  these 
hand-bills,  that  the  New  York  public  w ere  seri- 
ously advised  to  44  Buy  the  best  Fireside  Com- 
panion, A.  Oakey  Hall. 

The  late  Henry  K.  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  was  not 
only  remarkable  for  high  legal  attainments  and 
commanding  eloquence,  hut,  as  a companion 
and  raconteur , the  w’riter  has  never  known  his 
superior.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  office 
of  Recorder  there  were  in  Buffalo  several  droll 
characters,  runners  for  steamboats,  who  were 
noted  for  rough-and-ready  wit,  chief  of  w hom 
was  Fred  Emmons.  Fred  had  been  indicted 
for  some  violation  of  law,  but,  in  one  w*ay  and 
another,  had  managed  to  have  his  trial  post- 
poned. Tired  of  evasions,  the  Recorder,  when 
the  ease  was  next  called,  told  Emmons  that 
no  further  delay  would  be  permitted.  Fred- 
erick, seeing  that  hiB  time  had  come,  proceeded 
to  44  the  dock,”  as  the  steamboat  region  is  des- 
ignated, and  secured  the  services  of  five  notori- 
ous roughs  as  witnesses.  With  these  he  re- 
turned to  the  court-house,  and  awaited  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Court.  Ilis  Honor  soon  entered, 
took  his  seat,  and  said : 

44  Well,  Emmons,  ate  your  witnesses  here  ?” 

“Yea,  your  Honor.” 

44  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  District  Attorney  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

44  How  many  witnesses  have  you?” 

44  Three,”  replied  the  public  prosecutor. 

“ And  how'  many  have  you,  Emmons?” 

“There  they  sit,  your  Honor,  4 a fall'  three 
knaves  and  two  deuces , and  you  know,  Judge, 
that  beats  4 trays ’ any  day!” 

It  did ; but  were  was  some  remarkable  swear- 
ing.   

Is  there  a gentleman  among  us  who  has  been 
in  Washington  at  any  time  during  the  last  fivc- 
and-twenty  years  who  has  not  had  the  honor  of 
an  introduction  to  Beau  Hickman  ? 

The  last  time  the  wrriter  saw  the  “Beau”  he 
remarked  that  he  was  “now  taking  25 -cent 
chips”  from  gentlemen,  which  was  beggarly  com- 
pared with  the  golden-ingot  era  of  Webster 
and  Clay.  We  noticed  that  he  limped  a lit- 
tle, and  that  a hole  had  been  ent  in  his  shoe. 
We  asked  the  cause,  and  hoped  it  was  not 
gout. 

44  Ah  no,”  said  Beau;  “it’s  not  that.  If  I 
were  a wealthy  gentleman  like  yourself  I might 
call  it  gout,  but  if  you  wish  to  know  the  actual 
truth,  and  won’t  repeat  it,  I’ll  tell  you.” 

We  promised. 

44  Well,”  replied  the  Beau,  “my  private  opin- 
ion is  that  it’s  whisky  on  the  hoof  7” 
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vived  by  this  intelligence,  which  created  a mental 
reaction  that,  no  doubt,  went  far  to  check  the 
advance  of  disease.  A month  later,  with  my 
credentials  as  Commissioner,  I was  on  board  a 
filthy  Vanderbilt  steamer,  bound  for  the  “City 
of  the  Kings,”  as  the  old,  luxurious,  licentious 
capital  of  Peru  was  proudly  called  under  the 
Spanish  rule. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  mainly  spent  in  ex- 
plorations of  the  country,  and  during  which 
time  I had  traveled  not  far  from  five  thousand 
miles,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Cordillera 
and  the  Andes,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Ama- 
zonian rivers,  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  great  Andean  Plateau — the  Thibet  of  Amer- 
ica— sleeping  in  rude  Indian  huts  or  on  bleak 
puno8  in  the  open  air,  in  hot  valleys  or  among 
eternal  snows,  gathering  with  eager  zeal  and 
omnivorous  appetite  all  classes  of  facts  relating 
to  the  country,  its  people,  its  present  and  its 
past — at  the  end  of  two  years  I found  myself, 
surrounded  with  my  trophies  of  travel,  on  the 
deck  of  a swaying  steamer  in  the  harbor  of  Cal- 
lao, homeward  bound,  brown  in  color,  firm  in 
muscle,  and  with  my  sight  practically  restored. 

It  will  require  much  time,  robbed  fragment- 
ally  from  absorbing  occupations,  and  a labor  far 
less  stimulating  than  was  spent  in  collecting 
my  data,  to  properly  prepare  them  for  the 
public  eye ; but  meantime,  perhaps,  the  read- 
ers of  this  Magazine  may  not  be  indisposed  to 
hear  something  of  Peru,  its  vast  interior,  its 
high  plains,  mighty  mountains,  and  great  lakes 
whose  bosoms  lie  level  with  the  summits  of  the 
Alps — as  well  as  of  the  strange  and  imposing 
monuments  of  human  art  and  ancient  greatness 
which  are  crumbling  away  in  sea-coast  valleys,  or 
which,  in  stony  solidity,  defy  time  and  the  ele- 
ments on  the  lofty  table-lands  of  Cuzco  and  Titi- 
caca. They  may  be  interested  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  descendants  of  the  Children  of  the 
Sun,  whose  pride  and  state  rivaled  those  of  Ori- 
ental potentates,  and  whose  tragic  fate  gives  to 
their  history  the  interest  of  romance.  Hardly 
less  interesting  will  it  be  to  know  something  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Pizarros  and  Almagros, 
and  what  relations  they  hold  toward  the  people 
whose  empire  they  subverted  and  religion  they 
overthrew — what  are  their  hopes  as  a nation 
and  their  prospects  as  a republic. 

Upon  these  points  something  may  be  learned 
in  the  following  pages ; and  without  further  in- 
troduction I ask  the  reader  first  to  climb  with 
me  the  mighty  Cordillera,  into  the  lofty  terres- 
trial basin  of  Southern  Peru  and  Bolivia,  where 
repose  the  silent,  enigmatical  ruins  of  Tiahu- 
anaco,  the  Baal  bee  of  the  New  World ; and 
then  to  accompany  me  to  the  great  lake  of  Titi- 
caca and  its  Sacred  Islands,  whence  the  Incas 
dated  their  origin ; and  go  with  me  thence,  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  Manco  Capac  to  Cuzco, 
the  City  of  the  Sun,  the  capital  of  the  Inca  em- 
pire, and  the  Rome  of  the  Western  World. 

We  will  pass  over  the  intervening  six  thou- 
sand miles  of  sea,  leave  behind  us  without  a | 


word  the  quaint  old  city  of  Panama,  through 
which  the  tides  of  emigration  have  twice  flowed 
— once  toward  the  golden  shores  of  Peru,  and 
again  upon  the  doubly  golden  strands  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Quaint,  picturesque  Panama,  with  its  ruined 
temples,  vine-covered  and  blossoming  walls, 
slouching  negroes,  and  fruit-laden  bongos . We 
will  not  touch  at  the  emerald  islands  in  its  bay, 
where  yellow  plantains,  russet  cocoa-nuts,  and 
golden  oranges,  glow  out  from  the  eternal  green 
of  the  trees ; nor  will  we  linger  at  Guayaquil, 
where  the  mangroves,  like  inverted  forests,  line 
the  slimy  shores  of  its  sluggish  river,  congenial 
homes,  of  the  scaly  cayman,  and  where  slum- 
bers sultry  and  eternal  noon.  We  will  not 
stop  for  more  than  a passing  glance  at  the  Isla 
del  Muerto , which  looks  through  the  yellow  haze 
like  some  dead  giant  floating  on  a drifting 
plank  in  the  ocean.  Nor  will  we  give  more 
than  a passing  glance  at  the  Island  of  Puna, 
where  Pizarro  bore  up  so  long  and  faithfully 
against  open  foes  and  treacherous  friends,  and 
organized  that  force  wherewith  he  reduced  the 
grandest,  richest,  and  most  powerful  of  the  an- 
cient empires  of  America. 

Coasting  along  the  shores  of  Ecuador,  wc 
may  perhaps  catch  a glimpse  of  Chimborazo, 
flaunting  its  banner  of  smoke  in  mid-heaven ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  wre  shall  see  every  where  a low 
strip  of  ding}'  green,  backed  by  umber-colored 
mountains,  and  behind  them  a blue  range, 
tipped  here  and  there  with  the  white  of  eternal 
snow.  This  is  the  great  volcanic  range  of  the 
Cordillera.  By-and-by  we  turn  in  toward  the 
land.  A cliff  of  pale  gray  rock;  a narrow 
beach  of  pale  gray  sand ; a cluster  of  pale  gray 
houses,  resembling  for  all  the  world  the  nests 
of  the  eaves-swallow ; with  a petty  mole,  an 
iron  custom-house  of  pale  gray,  and  a church 
of  the  same  color ; the  whole  half-defined,  and 
to  the  stranger  appearing  to  be  only  a clay- 
bank,  fantastically  worn  by  the  rains.  Here 
we  have  Paita,  the  first  port  in  Peru  at  which 
touch  the  steamers  of  the  British  South  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company — a line  originated  by 
an  American,  who  had  to  sell  his  birth-right 
to  England  because  American  capital  was  too 
cowardly  and  too  little  enterprising  to  do  for 
America  the  work  Americans  ought  to  do. 
You  will  probably  go  ashore  at  Paita,  and,  with 
me,  traverse  the  narrow  pale  gray  streets,  be- 
tween the  most  comical  houses  of  canes  and 
pale  gray  mud,  and  mount  the  pale  gray  cliffs, 
and  look  out  listlessly  upon  the  vast  plain  of 
pale  gray  sand,  which  stretches  away  twenty 
leagues  to  Piura,  of  which  the  cluster  of  huts 
in  Paita  is  the  port.  You  will  be  thirsty 
when  you  return  from  this  pale  gray  expedi- 
tion, and  will  be  told  that  the  water  you  drink, 
to  wash  out  your  pale  gray  reminiscences,  is 
brought  from  a distance  of  thirty  miles  on  the 
backs  of  donkeys.  You  will  not  be  sorry  when 
you  leave  Paita,  but  you  will  wonder  what  this 
portion  of  burnt-out  creation  was  made  for, 
when  the  captain  tells  you  that  you  have  seen 
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Pern,  or  at  least  its  coast,  fairly  typified  in  and 
around  Paita,  and  that  for  two  thousand  miles 
you  will  find  only  this  dreary  waste  of  barren 
rock  and  sand,  treeless  and  lifeless,  traversed 
only  here  and  there,  at  long  intervals,  by  rib- 
bon-like  valleys  of  green,  marking  the  course 
of  some  small  stream  or  river  struggling  down 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Bold  men  were 
the  conquistadors  who  coasted  slowly  along  these 
arid  shores  in  face  of  the  prevailing  south  wind 
and  against  the  great  Antarctic  current.  No- 
thing short  of  an  absorbing  love  of  adventure, 
and  a consuming  and  quenchless  avarice,  could 
have  prevented  them  from  putting  down  their 
helms  and  flying  shudderingly  from  the  Great 
Desolation  before  them. 

Three  days  from  Paita,  passing  too  far  from 
the  shore  to  enable  us  to  see  the  city  of  Trux- 
illo,  around  which  spread  out  the  vast  ruins  of 
Grand  Chimu,  we  find  rising  bluff  before  us, 
crowned  by  a light-house  in  the  clouds,  the 
bold  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  inside  of  which  is 
the  harbor  of  Callao,  with  its  busy  huddle  of 
steamers  and  forest  of  masts  standing  out  in 
relief  against  the  yellow  walls  of  the  Castle  of 
San  Felipe,  above  whose  massive  battlements 
the  Spanish  flag  waved  for  the  last  time  in  Con- 
tinental America.  A noisy  crowd  of  negroes, 
cholosy  Chinese,  and  vagrant  fellows  of  all  na- 
tions receives  us  on  the  mole,  where  there  is  a 
guard  of  soldiers  in  red  trowsers,  and  a uniform 
altogether  out-Frenching  France,  with  officers 
each  bearing  more  golden  lace  on  his  person 
than  would  fit  out  a dozen  Brigadiers. 

Two  considerable  streams  enter  the  sea  near 
Callao,  the  Rimac  and  the  Chillon,  and  their 
valleys  widen 'out  as  they  approach  the  ocean, 
forming  a level  district  of  considerable  extent, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  Lima,  the  capital  of 
Peru.  Behind  it  rise  high,  snow-capped  mount- 
ains, among  whose  topmost  peaks  are  the  fa- 
mous Bilver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco.  We  will 
not  stop  to  visit  Lima  now,  but  leave  it  and  its 
busy  port  behind  us  and  continue  our  course 
down,  or  as  it  is  called  here,  up  the  coast.  For 
a hundred  miles,  to  the  port  of  Pisco,  the  shore 
preserves  its  aspect  of  a desert,  with  the  single 
interruption  of  the  small  but  wonderfully  rich 
and  productive  valley  of  Cafiete.  At  Pisco  the 
stream  of  the  same  name  comes  down  to  the 
sea,  through  a valley  literaliy  purple  with  the 
grape.  Off  this  valley  lie  the  high,  rocky,  gua- 
no-covered islands  of  the  Chinchas,  repulsive  re- 
positories of  treasures  richer  than  the  glittering 
mines  of  Golconda  or  Potosi.  Beyond  Pisco 
the  bare,  treeless,  silent  mountains  come  close 
to  the  sea.  I call  them  mountains,  and  so  they 
appear  to  us,  but  they  are  only  the  broken  edges 
of  a high  desert  plateau , undermined  by  the 
ocean  and  corroded  by  the  ceaseless  south 
wind.  But  one  or  two  streams  succeed  in  pen- 
etrating this  high  desert,  and  their  beds  are 
mere  canons  or  narrow  gorges,  with  no  interval 
land,  and  affording  no  soil  nor  room  for  cul- 
ture. The  towns  that  exist  stand  back  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cordillera,  sixty  or  a hundred  miles 


from  the  coast,  where  the  streams  emerge  from 
the  snowy  mountains  in  a full  and  perennial 
volume  before  they  are  drunk  up  by  the  thirsty 
sands.  We  touch  at  but  one  harbor,  as  we 
sail  along  under  the  shadow  of  this  desolate 
table-land,  that  of  Islay,  the  port  of  the  second 
city  in  Peru,  Arequipa,  ninety  miles  distant  in- 
land, and  only  to  be  reached  by  a forced  ride 
of  that  length  over  a desert  of  shifting  sands, 
in  which  not  a drop  of  water  is  to  be  found  nor 
a blade  of  grass  to  be  seen.  Islay  is  merely  a 
wretched  collection  of  huts  perched  on  a cor- 
roded cliff,  full  of  dark  caverns,  in  which  are 
to  be  discerned  only  the  flash  of  the  ocean  spray, 
or  the  gleam  of  the  white  wings  of  the  thousands 
of  sea-birds  which,  with  multitudes  of  howling 
seals,  give  all  there  is  of  life  to  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Peru. 

The  great  table-land  of  which  I have  spoken, 
and  along  which  we  sail  so  closely  that  its  rug- 
ged edges  shut  out  from  sight  the  monarch 
mountains  beyond,  extends  all  the  way  to 
Arica,  the  last  port  but  one  in  Peru,  and  the 
principal  one  in  its  southern  Department  of 
Moquegua,  whence  we  shall  start  inland  on  our 
rough  mountain  journey. 

It  is  gray  morning  when  our  steamer  slacks 
up  before  the  port,  and  moves  slowly  to  her 
buoy  in  the  open  roadstead.  To  the  right, 
projecting  boldly  through  the  thin  mist,  half 
made  up  of  spray  from  the  surf  that  beats  on 
the  rocky  shore,  and  which  exaggerates  its  pro- 
portions, we  discern  the  great  Morro  or  head- 
land of  Arica.  Its  face  is  frayed,  seamed,  and 
corroded,  and  is  full  of  caves  and  dark,  inac- 
cessible grottoes  which  a Scandinavian  imagin- 
ation would  fill  with  gray,  elfin  creatures,  de- 
formed and  malicious,  but  which  our  unimagin- 
ative glasses  show  us  to  be  the  roosts  and  ref- 
uges of  the  countless  water-fowl  that  flap  and 
Bhriek  around  us,  and  dash  up  the  smooth  sea 
in  showers  of  spray  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  the 
myriads  of  fishes  that  fill  these  quiet  waters. 
On  the  very  brow  of  the  Morro  we  detect  mov- 
ing figures,  and  make  out  a rude  batteiy, 
mounted  with  a few  guns,  which  has  been  hur- 
riedly erected  with  a view  to  intimidate  or  re- 
pel the  Spaniards,  who  have  just  seized  on  the 
Chincha  Islands.  To  the  left  of  the  headland 
there  is  a low  line  of  verdure,  a cluster  of  mod- 
ern-built houses,  a gayly  painted  church,  and  a 
mole — the  latter  giving  us  comforting  assur- 
ance that  here  we  are  not  to  be  obliged  to  per- 
form the  difficult  feat  of  landing  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a stalwart  cholo,  staggering  over  rolling 
stones  through  a thundering  surf.  This  is 
Arica,  the  port  of  Tacna,  forty  miles  distant 
inland  in  the  direction  of  the  snowy  Cordillera 
that  lies,  in  a long  fine,  crowned  with  frosted 
silver,  high  up  beyond  a great  and  ominous 
range  of  umber-colored  and  treeless  mountains. 
A railway,  the  longest  and  almost  the  only  one 
in  Peru,  connects  Arica  with  Tacna ; and  puffs 
of  steam  rising  fitfully  near  a long  and  low,  and 
rather  dingy  building,  indicate  the  hither  ter- 
minus of  the  iron  road. 
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We  look  inquiringly  and  with  unspeakable 
interest  toward  the  great  mountain  billows  be- 
fore us,  each  succeeding  one  higher  and  more 
mysterious ; and  wonder  what  marvels  of  rock 
and  stream,  and  what  remains  of  ancient  hu- 
man greatness  they  conceal ; and  what  will  be 
our  own  sensations  when,  after  days  of  travel 
and  toil,  and  nights  of  cold  and  exposure,  we 
shall  he  swallowed  np  in  their  unknown  re- 
cesses ? To  one  who  had  read  and  written  of 
Peru  and  its  wise  and  powerful  Inca  rulers, 


and  with  whom  a journey  to  the  centres  of  its 
ancient  civilization  had  been  a dream  of  life, 
this  standing  at  the  portal  of  the  land,  and  this 
realization  of  a wish  which  had  before  scarcely 
assumed  more  than  the  outlines  of  a hope,  in- 
spired a feeling  of  awe  and  responsibility  rather 
than  of  eagerness  or  romance-  The  vast  ranges 
piled  up  before  me  seemed  to  be  barriers  inter- 
posed by  nature  against  frivolous  intrusion. 
u Let  none  enter  here  except  with  reverence. 
Seek  nor  to  unveil  the  secrets  behind  these 
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mighty  bars  except  with  humility  and  truth  I” 
Such  seemed  to  be  the  stern,  albeit  inarticulate, 
behest  of  the  great  Cordilleras,  as  on  the  deck 
of  our  swaying  steamer  I stood  face  to  face 
with  them,  rigorons  with  eternal  winter,  and 
severe  in  their  silence  and  desolation. 

Sweeping  back  from  the  Morro  and  behind 
the  town,  forming  a kind  of  amphitheatre,  is 
a great  windrow  of  yellow  sand,  unrelieved  by 
shrub  or  blade  of  grass,  on  the  flanks  of  which 
the  commandant  of  the  port  is  drilling  his  men 
in  evolutions  original  if  not  brilliant.  This 
ridge  is  a huge  cemetery  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, and  is  crowded  with  the  desiccated 
bodies  of  those  who  patiently  and  skillfully  cul- 
tivated the  narrow  valley  on  the  borders  of 
which  they  are  buried,  or  fished  from  balsas  in 
front  of  the  Morro.  Here,  as  the  workmen 
dug  away  the  sands  to  fill  up  the  little  pier  and 
to  open  a track  for  the  railway,  they  found,  not 
alone  the  podr  fisherman  wrapped  in  his  own 
net,  and  the  humble  laborer  enveloped  in  braid- 
ed rushes  and  stained  fabric  of  cotton,  but  the 
more  pretentious  personage  of  his  day,  now 
equally  grim  and  ghastly,  wrapped  in  a shroud 
of  beaten  gold,  which  rough  hands  rudely  tore 
away  from  his  dry  and  crumbling  bones,  and 
left  them  to  dissolve  in  the  rasp  sea  air. 

The  landing  at  Arica,  as  I have  intimated,  is 
easy,  and  a tramway  runs  from  the  head  of 
the  pier  to  the  custom-house  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  goods.  On  the  pier  was  a pile  of 
coal  which  had  been  covered  up  with  matting 
and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  so  as  to  disguise  its 
real  character  from  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  in  want  of  the  article  and  quite 
likely  to  use  no  ceremony  in  appropriating  it  if 
discovered.  Other  evidence  of  hostile,  or  rather 
defensive  intent,  was  afforded  by  a succession 
of  rifle-pits  dug  along  the  shore  in  front  of  the 
town,  preparations  made  under  orders  of  Col- 
onel Prado,  Prefect  of  the  Department,  who, 
since,  as  Dictator  of  Peru,  drove  the  self-same 
Spaniards  ignominiously  from  the  Bay  of  Cal- 
lao. 

Tacna  is  high  above  Arica,  not  far  from  2000 
feet  j and  as  the  ascent  is  accomplished  in  forty 
miles  the  grade  of  the  railway  is  in  places  very 
heavy,  so  that  the  wheezy  locomotive  which 
carries  one  up  travels  slowly  and  painfully.  It 
took  us  four  hours  to  accomplish  the  ascent — 
four  hours  over  a waste  of  sand  loose  or  indu- 
rated, without  a semblance  of  life  or  verdure, 
except  at  the  half-way  house  or  station,  where 
there  is  a subterranean  flow  of  water,  and  where 
a few  scrubby  bushes  attest  its  existence  deep 
in  the  sands. 

The  entrance  into  the  valley  of  Tacna  is 
marked  by  one  of  those  sudden  transitions  from 
desert  waste  to  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which 
so  greatly  impresses  the  traveler  in  Peru.  The 
cueqvias , or  conduits  for  irrigation,  are  always 
carried  as  high  up  on  the  borders  of  the  valleys 
as  possible,  and  the  water  is  distributed  below, 
so  that  the  caeqida  constitutes  an  abrupt  and 
stroogly-marked  boundary  between  the  barren 


sands  and  cultivated  fields.  These  fields,  in 
fact,  are  as  sharply  defined  as  if  clipped  out  with 
a shears  from  a sheet  of  green  paper. 

We  alighted  from  the  train  in  a very  respect- 
able depot,  with  thrifty  piles  of  merchandise  on 
all  sides,  just  delivered  or  awaiting  transporta- 
tion, and  I banded  over  unmistakable  metal 
“ checks”  for  my  baggage  to  a man  with  a cart, 
who  undertook  to  deliver  it  at  the  “Bolo  de 
Oro;”  the  hostelry  whither  I had  been  direct- 
ed, kept  by  a Frenchman,  and  by  no  means  to 
be  confounded  with  the  hotel  “Leon  de  Oro,” 
which  is  kept  by  a native,  and  consequently 
dirty  and  uncomfortable.  There  was  quite  a 
gathering  around  the  d£pdt  and  in  the  adjacent 
streets,  inasmuch  as  the  day  had  been  set  apart 
for  patriotic  purposes — that  is  to  say,  for  listen- 
ing to  denunciations  of  the  Spaniards,  for  glori- 
fications of  Bolivar,  and  for  volunteering.  A 
squad  of  volunteers  were  at  the  depot,  quite 
drunk  with  enthusiasm  and  canasoy  and  looked 
as  though  they  would  be  a useful  riddance  to 
Tacna,  and  would  depart  amidst  ardent  aspira- 
tions from  the  entire  community  that  they  might 
all  realize  the  soldier’s  loftiest  ambition,  and 
“ die  in  the  arms  of  victory  I” 

Tacna  has  little  of  the  prevailing  Oriental  as- 
pect of  Spanish-American  towns.  Stone  and 
adobe  scarcely  enter  into  the  construction  of  its 
buildings,  which  are  mostly  of  wood  brought 
fyom  Chile,  from  California,  or  around  the  Horn, 
and  are  run  up  after  the  fashion  prevalent  in 
our  mushroom  Western  cities.  Generally  of 
but  one  story,  the  houses  of  Tacna  recall  the 
description  of  Albany  by  the  rare  old  geographer 
Morse : “ A city  of  one  thousand  houses  and 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  all  standing  with 
their  gable-ends  to  the  street.”  The  long,  low, 
monotonous  lines  of  gables,  with  no  attempt 
at  architectural  relief,  are  poor  substitutes  for 
the  heavy  arched  doorways,  Moorish  balconies, 
and  jalousies  of  the  older  cities,  and  which, 
however  neglected  and  tumble-down,  convey  an 
impression  of  strength  and  respectability.  Nor 
is  Tacna  exceptional  in  its  architecture  alone. 
It  has  two  theatres  and  but  one  church. 

The  public  buildings  of  Tacna,  as  I have  in- 
timated, are  as  mean  as  are  its  private  houses. 
The  only  evidence  of  public  spirit  is  the  Ala- 
meda, lying  quite  to  one  side  of  the  town — a 
long  and  rather  narrow  area,  planted  with  wil- 
lows, with  a broad  azequia  paved  with  stones  in 
the  middle^  and  crossed  at  intervals  by  stone 
bridges,  modeled  after  those  pictured  in  Chi- 
nese paintings,  each  surmounted  by  a coarse 
marble  allegorical  statue.  There  are  also  stone 
seats  here  and  there  for  visitors ; but,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  alamedas,  or  public  walks,  of 
the  cities  of  Peru,  that  of  Tacna  is  the  one 
place  above  all  others  deserted.  A very  fine 
view  is  commanded  from  here  of  the  brown, 
bare  mountains  of  Pachia,  with  the  snowy* 
peaks  of  Tacora  and  Chipicani  rising  brightly 
beyond. 

My  hotel,  the  Bolo  de  Oro— I presume  it  re- 
mains the  same — was  one  of  the  quaintest  of 
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caravanseries,  The  entrance  was  through  the 
shop  of  the  proprietor,  surrounded  by  shelves 
gay  with  bottles  of  fund  fid  fashion  and  label- 
ing, some  containing  wines  and  liqueurs,  and 
others  comfits  and  presenes.  Every  vacant 
space  of  wall  was  covered  with  chromo-litho- 
graphs of  the  latest  French  victories.  The  hot 
sunset  colors  of  Solferino  and  gorgeous  tints 
of  Magenta  were  sufficient  to  start  a perspira- 
tion on  the  coldest  day.  And  then  the  little 
round  tables  sacred  to  mu  suert.  cafe,  and 
dominoes!  Of  French,  Frenchy  I Not  omit- 
ting the  comfortable-looking  -Madame  la  Pro- 
prietairc^  who  sat  at  her  sewing  behind  the 
conuter,  and  dispensed  smiles,  bonbons,  bon 
mots,  absinthe,  and  cigars  with  equal  alacrity 
and  grace.  Behind  the  shop  was,  of  coarse,  the 
inevitable  bxllard , opening  on  a court  set  ronnd 
closely  with  litUe  wooden  buildings,  resem- 
bling on  a slightly  exaggerated  scale  those 
sold  in  the  toy -shops,  and  all  presenting  their 
gables  to  the  court.  Each  gable  was  pene- 
trated by  a door,  and  over  the  door  was  a win- 
dow hung  on  a pivot,  opened  und  shut  by  a 
cord  inside,  which  afforded  light  and  air  to 
the  interior — a single  room,  with  a cot*  a small 
table,  a smaller  wash-stand,  a single  chair,  and 
a tall  candle.  From  the  further  end  of  the 
court  rises  a perennial  fragrance  of  onions,  and 
there  is  a gentle  and  constant  sizzling  of  frying 
meats,  appetizing  enough,  hut  suffering  some 
detraction  from  the  circumstance  that  the  way 
to  the  closets  is  through  the  kitchen,  dirty  as 
French  kitchens  always  are,  and  which  are  clean 
only  by  comparison  with  the  Spanish, 


B *livia  has  only  one  port  on  the  Pacific,  Co 
bija,  800  miles  south  of  Arica  ; but  as  the  road 
thence  to  La  Paz,  the  capital,  is  long  and  diffi- 
cult, over  a region  indescribably  desolate,  com- 
munication between  the  coast  and  the  interior 
is  chiefly  carried  on,  as  I have  already  said, 
through  Tacna,  which  is  the  true  entrt'fnk,  not 
of  Bolivia  alone,  but  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
important  Peruvian  department  of  Funo.  It 
would  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  ample  facil- 
ities exist  in  Tacna  for  the  journey  inland,  and 
that  no  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  ob- 
taining the  supplies  and  equipments  necessary 
for  it,  I was  assured  in  Lima  that  “ every 
thing”  could  be  had  in  Tacna;  but,  happily, 
was  too  old  a traveler  to  neglect  making  some 
provision  for  the  trip.  Happily,  I sav,  for  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I could  obtain 
the  cooking  utensils,  pans,  kettles,  coffee-j^ts, 
and  other  requisites  for  travel  in  an  uninhabit- 
ed region,  or  among  a people  ignorant  of  the 
appliances  of  civilization.  After  long  search  1 
found  a broken  ca/etem,  in  which  alcohol  could 
be  used  for  boiling  coffee.  This  I repaired 
with  my  own  hands,  after  tho  job  had  been 
given  up  by  the  clumsy  native  tinman  as  im- 
possible ; and  it  proved  to  be  my  best  friend  on 
many  an  occasion  when  neither  wood  nor  other 
material  for  lighting  a fire  or  heating  water  wo s 
to  be  found,  sometimes  for  days  together.  The 
hammock — that  supremest  device  for  human 
rest,  repose,  and  enjoyment,  afternoon  siesia  or 
midnight  slumber,  the  solace  and  reliance  of 
the  traveler  in  Central  America  ami  Mexico,  rn 
which  he  may  suspend  himself  in  happy  securi- 
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ty  above  the  filth  of  his  dormitory,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  its  vermin — is  useless  among  the 
sierras  of  Pern.  There  are  no  trees  between 
which  to  swing  it  in  the  uninhabited  regions, 
and  the  mud  and  stone  hut9  of  the  Indians  and 
lomerosy  besides  being  generally  too  low,  afford 
no  projections  to  which  it  may  be  fastened. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  traveler  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  rough  it  in  roughest  fashion,  wrapped 
only  in  his  blanket  at  night,  or  to  take  the  risk 
of  finding  now  and  then  a filthy  sheep-skin  for 
his  couch,  he  must  literally  cariy  his  bed  with 
him — a necessity  imposed  also  by  the  severe 
cold  of  the  interior.  So  I had  a mattress  made 
in  Tacna,  light  and  handy,  covered  with  leather 
on  the  nnder  side  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
damp  from  the  ground,  and  as  a protection, 
when  rolled  up  and  on  the  mule’s  back,  against 
the  rain — a brilliant  device,  on  which  I never 
ceased  to  congratulate  myself,  and  which  saved 
me,  no  doubt,  from  indefinite  rheumatism,  not 
to  say  something  worse.  It  took  five  days  to 
get  my  mattress  made.  I had  to  buy  the  wool 
in  one  place,  the  ticking  in  another,  the  leather 
elsewhere,  and  when  I had  collected  all  these, 
the  dusky  individual  who  condescended  to  put 
them  together  demanded,  in  a tone  equally  re- 
proachful and  imperious,  “But  where  are  the 
needles  and  the  thread  ?”  I acknowledged  my 
oversight,  apologized  in  fact,  and  proceeded  to 
obtain  them.  I only  wonder  now  that  the 
mattress-maker  of  Tacna  allowed  me  to  keep 
on  my  hat  in  his  august  presence. 

There  is,  of  course,  but  one  mode  of  reach- 
ing the  interior  from  Tacna,  and  that  is  on 
male-back.  But  to  obtain  mules  is  both  diffi- 
cult and  expensive.  I had  been  recommended  to 
an  arriero  named  Berrios,  who  had  had  the  hon- 
or of  conducting  that  extraordinary  superfluity 
of  our  diplomatic  establishment,  the  American 
Minister  to  Bolivia,  over  the  Cordillera,  and 
who  had  also  accompanied  Mr.  Forbes  in  his 
geological  explorations,  and  in  his  ineffectual 
attempt  to  reach  the  as  yet  untrodden  summit 
of  Tacora.  But  Berrios  looked  yellow  and  ill, 
and  complained  that  two  nights  among  the 
snows  of  Tacora  had  nearly  finished  him.  Be- 
sides, his  mules  had  not  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  fatigues  of  their  last  trip  over  the 
mountains  two  months  before.  Furthermore, 
they  were  at  pasture  in  the  valley  of  Lluta, 
fourteen  leagues  distant,  beyond  the  desert. 
Finally,  however,  after  much  diplomatizing  and 
a great  concentration  of  mercantile  influence, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  offer  of  about  double  the 
usual  rate  of  hire,  Berrios  undertook  to  supply 
me  with  mules,  and  to  accompany  me  himself, 
aided  by  two  mozos , all  the  way  to  Puno.  Aft- 
er having  fixed  the  day  two  or  three  times,  and 
as  often  disappointed  me,  the  echoes  of  the  po- 
tto of  the  Bolo  de  Oro  were  startled  one  after- 
noon by  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  jingling  of 
spurs,  and  a general  rush  of  a dozen  mules, 
which  hustled  in  before  the  cracking  whips  of 
Berrios  and  his  mozos.  We  were  to  have  start- 
ed at  daylight,  and  slept  at  Palca,  the  last 


aldea , or  village,  before  finally  plunging  among 
the  mountains  and  entering  on  the  Despoblado. 
But  now  we  could  get  no  farther  than  Pachia, 
three  leagues  distant.  Having  been  waiting, 
booted  and  spurred,  since  dawn,  I was  not  in 
the  best  of  humor ; and  my  ruffled  temper  was 
by  no  means  soothed  on  discovering  two  mules 
already  loaded  with  baggage  not  my  own,  and 
learning  that  it  belonged  to  a party  of  three 
Bolivians,  who  had  arranged  with  Berrios  for 
the  mountain  trip  subsequently  to  his  engage- 
ment with  me.  It  was  to  suit  their  convenience 
that  I had  been  detained  in  Tacna;  and  they 
had,  moreover,  already  gone  on  to  Pachia, 
where  they  would,  no  doubt,  monopolize  the 
limited  accommodations  of  the  little  tambo  at 
that  place. 

I confess  to  a decided  liking  for  mules — not 
less  for  their  patience,  Bure-footedness,  and 
faithful  service  than  for  their  little  wicked 
ways.  The  cargo-mule  thinks  that  every  mo- 
ment his  load  can  be  evaded  is  an  hour  of  hap- 
piness gained ; and  although,  when  it  is  once 
on  his  back,  he  will  walk  off'  resigned,  if  not 
perfectly  content,  he  will  resort  to  every  expe- 
dient his  thick  head  is  capable  of  devising  to 
avoid  receiving  it.  It  was  amusing  to  see  Ber- 
rios and  his  mozos  chase  around  the  patio  after 
a mule  that  would  dodge  in  and  out  among  its 
fellows  until  cornered,  and  then  lay  back  its 
ears,  put  its  nose  to  the  ground,  and  kick  ont 
with  vicious  vehemence,  until  the  lasso  was 
once  around  its  neck,  when  it  would  surrender 
itself  tamely,  and  receive  its  load  with  expres- 
sion of  face  as  gentle  and  demure  as  if  it  re- 
joiced in  its  lot,  and  had  years  before  repented 
of  all  mulishness.  There  was  one,  however,  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  lot,  who  held 
out  to  the  last ; and  nothing  could  be  done  with 
him  until  a poncho  was  thrown  over  his  head  and 
tied  under  his  throat,  leaving  only  his  nose  un- 
covered. But  the  spite  and  malice  that  quiv- 
ered in  the  withdrawn  upper-lip,  and  glanced 
from  his  broad,  yellow  teeth,  and  nestled  in  ev- 
ery wrinkle,  when  the  girths  were  tightened  by 
two  men  surging  on  each  side,  with  one  foot 
braced  against  his  ribs,  were  past  description. 
He  became  quiet  enough,  however,  long  be- 
fore we  got  to  Puno,  and  as  humble  as  the  rest. 

A traveler  accoutred  for  a journey  among 
the  Andes  is  a picturesque  if  not  an  imposing 
personage.  Heavily  clothed  and  booted,  with 
a felt  hat  with  a broad  brim,  capable  of  being 
bound  down  over  his  ears  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  warmth  and  security  against  being 
blown  away  by  the  currents  of  wind  that  suck 
through  narrow  gorges  or  sweep  over  unshel- 
tered heights  with  hurricane  force,  his  neck 
wound  round  with  a gayly-colored  bu/anda,  a 
thick,  native-made  poncho  of  vicuna  or  llama- 
wool  over  his  shoulders,  and  falling  to  his 
knees,  a serviceable  knife  stuck  in  his  boot-leg, 
spurs  that  look  like  cart-wheels  minus  their 
perimeters,  and  not  much  smaller,  which  jangle 
as  he  treads  and  tinkle  as  he  rides,  a rifle  hang- 
ing at  the  bow  of  his  saddle,  and  a well-filled 
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aljbrgas  fastened  behind  him  — these  go  to 
make  up  the  equipment  of  the  adventurer 
among  the  mountains ; that  is  to  say,  if  he  have 
what  the  Spaniards  call  sabiduria , and  we  call 
gumption.  It  only  requires  the  addition  of  a 
large  pair  of  green  goggles  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  glare  of  sun  and  snow,  to  make  one's 
best  friend  irrecognizable. 

The  road  from  Tacna  to  Pachia  lies  straight 
across  the  sandy  desert,  into  which  the  travel- 
er enters  soon  after  leaving  the  town,  while  the 
narrow,  cultivable  valley  deflects  in  a curve  to 
the  right.  The  distance  is  ten  miles,  and  the 
rise  1630  feet,  but  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  probably  from  being  regular  and  constant. 
It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  tambo — a col- 
lection of  mere  huts,  but  for  default  of  a better 
place  a resort  of  the  jeunesse  of  Tacna,  who 
gallop  out  here  to  eat  dulces,  drink  chichay  fight 
cocks,  and  in  other  modes  gratify  the  universal 
Spanish  passion  for  play.  As  I had  anticipated, 
the  intruding  Bolivians  were  already  on  the 
spot,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  mud- 
banks  that  ran  around  the  solitary  apartment 
of  the  tambo , and  which,  throughout  the  in- 
terior, are  the  sole  substitutes  for  bedsteads. 
Some  young  foreigners,  however,  out  for  a holi- 
day, who  had  a kind  of  club-house  or  club-hut 
close  by  the  tambo,  invited  me  to  share  it  and 
their  supper  with  them,  which  I was  glad  to 
do;  and  I was  especially  pleased  to  observe 
my  Bolivians  still  hungry  after  their  meal  of 
sloppy  chupe,  sneaking  around  the  door  of  our 
hut,  and  glancing  with  longing  eyes  at  our 
table  on  which  were  heaped  the  edibles  of  three 
continents. 

And  as  chupe  is  the  eternal  and  almost  al- 
ways the  sole  dish  obtainable  in  the  interior  of 
Peru  and  in  Bolivia,  I may  as  well  dispose  of 
it  at  once.  It  may  be  described  as  a kind  of 
watery  stew,  which  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
principal  towns  is  made  up  of  vegetables  and 
fragments  of  different  kinds  of  meat  and  fish, 
boiled  together  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  aji 
or  peppers,  and  is  sometimes  rather  savory,  or 
at  least  eatable.  As  we  go  into  the  interior 
it  decreases  in  richness  as  the  materials  for 
making  it  become  fewer  and  tougher,  until  it 
consists  of  only  a few  square  pieces  of  lean 
mutton  and  some  small,  hard,  bitter,  water- 
soaked  potatoes,  floating  about  in  a basin  of 
tepid  water,  which  at  most  has  simmered  a 
little  over  a smouldering  fire  of  llama  or  cow’s 
dung,  from  the  smoke  of  which  it  has  absorbed 
its  predominant  flavor.  A little  brown  salt 
from  the  native  salt  quarries,  in  which  it  is 
mixed  with  a variety  of  other  and  astringent  in- 
gredients, constitutes  the  only  seasoning.  One 
wonders  how  life  can  be  kept  up  in  these  frigid 
regions  on  such  thin  and  unsubstantial  fare. 
Unhappy  is  the  traveler  here  who  has  not  made 
provision  for  the  frequent  occasions  when  no- 
thing but  the  most  diluted  chu/>e  can  be  obtain- 
ed, and  for  the  not  infrequent  occasions  when 
not  even  this  poor  substitute  for  food  can  be 
procured.  Detesting  it  in  its  best  form  I liter- 


ally loathed  it  in  its  degeneracy,  and  only  ate 
it  with  inexpressible  stomachic  protests. 

We  left  Pachia  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  air  was  chill,  and  we  already  expe- 
rienced the  usefulness  of  our  thick  ponchos.  Oar 
cavalcade  was  strung  out  in  a long  line,  and  as 
we  followed  each  other  silently  over  the  echo- 
less sand,  we  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
a ghostly  procession.  When  day  dawned  we 
found  ourselves  already  hemmed  in  by  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  Quebrada  de  la  Angostura,  through 
which  descends,  with  a rapid  current  and  many 
a leap  and  bound,  one  of  the  brawling  affluents 
of  the  stream  that  fructifies  the  oasis  of  Tacna. 
A few  dwarf  molle  trees,  which  somewhat  re- 
semble our  willows,  but  which  bear  a berry  in 
taste  much  like  that  of  our  red  cedar,  found 
scant  foothold  here  and  there  along  the  stream, 
far  below  our  narrow  path,  which  was  little 
more  than  a shelf  worn  in  the  abrupt  hill-side 
by  the  tread  of  countless  mules  and  llamas. 
The  ascent  was  steep,  and  the  gorge  narrow 
and  barren  for  two  leagues,  when  we  came  to 
a point  where  the  quebrada  widens  out  into 
something  like  a valley.  Just  before  entering 
this  valley,  at  the  right  of  the  mule-path,  we 
came  upon  a rock  or  boulder  covered  with  fig- 
ures, which  Berrios  pointed  out  to  me  as  a 
rare  relic  of  antiquity.  Roughly  pecked  in  the 
rock,  barely  penetrating  its  ferruginous  crust,  I 
observed  a great  number  of  circles  and  semi- 
circles, some  angular  figures,  and  rude  repre- 
sentations of  llamas,  mules,  and  horses.  The 
latter  appeared  no  fresher  or  later  than  the  for- 
mer, and  all  looked  as  if  thej  might  have  been 
worked  in  the  stone  yesterday  by  the  same  idle 
and  unskillful  hand. 

In  the  narrow  valley,  which  now  takes  the 
name  of  the  Quebrada  de  Palca,  there  were 
many  desperate  attempts  at  cultivation,  par- 
ticularly of  lucerne , always  in  great  demand  as 
fodder  for  the  mules  entering  the  Despoblado , 
and  Berrios  bought  here  a little  and  there  a 
little — there  was  not  much  in  all — which  was 
packed  on  the  Bumpter-horse  and  the  lightly 
laden  mules,  and  behind  the  albardas  of  the 
mozos . It  was  a wise  provision  of  Berrios,  as 
we  found  out  afterward. 

At  eleven  o’clock  a.m.  we  came  in  sight  of 
Palca,  a poor  but  picturesque  little  caserio  or 
village,  with  a small  white  church  gleaming  out 
against  the  dull  brown  of  the  bare  mountain 
side.  The  village  is  five  leagues  from  Pachia, 
and  9700  feet  above  the  sea.  There  were  some 
scant  fields  of  maize  and  lucera  around  it,  and 
the  low'er  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  thinly 
sprinkled  with  stems  of  the  columnar  cactus. 
Here  and  there  in  the  valley,  standing  on  little 
natural  knolls  or  artificial  eminences,  w'e  saw'  a 
number  of  ancient  burial  towers,  which  after- 
ward became  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of 
chulpas.  They  are  rectangular  in  plan,  from 
six  to  ten  feet  square  at  the  base,  slightly  widen- 
ing upward,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high. 

Beyond  Palca  the  quebrada  narrow's  again,  and 
the  path  was  at  one  time  high  up  on  the  slopes 
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of  the  mountains,  at  a dizzy  height  above  the 
fretting  torrent  below,  and  next  in  the  very 
bed  of  the  rapid,  stony  stream,  not  unfreqnent- 
1 y between  rooks  almost  closing  above  our  heads, 
giving  to  the  atmosphere  a chit],  sepulchral  fee) 
that  made  us  shiver  beneath  our  heavy  .ponchos* 
If  ere  we  began  to  meet  atajos,  or  trains  of  mules, 
descending  from  the  resting-place  or  d£}>6t  of 
La  Portada,  laden  with  bags  o ( barilla  (copper, 
or  tin.  ore),  which  is  brought  to  that  point  by 
llamas.  These  atajos  are  always  led  by  an  edu- 
cated horse  with  a sonorous  bell  attached  to 
his  neck  to  warn  approaching  travelers  to  stop 
at  some  spot  where  the  road  is  wide  enough  to 
prevent  their  being  run  down  outright  or  top- 
pled over  the  precipices  by  the  thundering, 
heavily -laden  train  that  plunges  down  behind 
the  equine  leader.  The  fear  of  being  thus  run 
down  is  what  most  disturbs  the  traveler  in  the 
Sierra,  where  there  arc  many  long  und  danger- 
ous passes,  with  paths  ho  narrow*  as  not  to  admit 
of  two  animals  passing  each  other.  If  is  cus- 
tomary to  shout  or  to  blow*  a shrill  blast  on  a j 
pandean  pipe,  which  every  arriero  carries  for 
this  purpose,  before  entering  on  these  danger- 
ous sections  of  road,  which  is  responded  to  by 
whoever  happens  to  be  struggling  along  it.  If 
not  answered  the  road  is  supposed  to  be  clear. 

We  passed  several  great  stacks  of  hags  of 
barilla  os  we  went  on,  and  one  or  two  store- 
houses of  corrugated  and  galvanized  iron  for 
receiving  ores,  and,  still  ascending,  came  to  a 
little  open  space,  where,  on  the  shelves  of  the 
steeps  around  us,  we  observed  a number  of 
burial  towers  similar  to  those  which  we  had 
noticed,  two  leagues  below,  at  Falca.  I dis- 
mounted to  examine  them,  and  ran  a thorn  or 
spine  of  the  cactus  into  my  foot,  through  the 
thick  leather  of  my  boot,  in  my  eagerness  to 
reaeh  them,  which  it  took  half  an  hour  to  ex- 
tract. 

Primarily  these  cJadpas  consisted  of  a.  cist  or 
excavation  in  the  ground,  about  four  feet  deep 
and  three  feet  in  diameter,  walled  up  with  rough 
stones.  A rude  arch  of  converging  and  over- 
lapping stones,  filled  in  or  cemented  together 
with  clay,  was  raised  over  this  cist,  with  an 
opening  barely  large  enough  to  admit  the  body 
of  a man,  on  a level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  toward  the  east.  Over  this  hollow 
cone  was  raised  a solid  mass  of  clay  and  stones, 
which,  in  the  particular  chulpa  I am  now  de- 
scribing as  a type  of  the  whole,  was  sixteen 
feet  high,  rectangular  in  plan,  seven  and  a half 
feet  face  by  six  feet  on  the  sides.  The  surface 
had  been  “rough -east”  with  clay,  and  over 
this  was  a layer  of  finer  and  more  tenacious 
clay  or  stucco,  presenting  a smooth  and  even 
surface.  At  the  height  of  fourteen  feet  was  ft 
cornice  or  projection  of  four  inches,  and  of 
about  six  inches  in  vertical  thickness,  formed 
by  a layer  of  compacted  ichu  or  coarse  mount- 
ain grass,  placed  horizontally,  and  cut  off  even- 
ly as  by  a shears.  Above  this  the  body  of  the 
chulpa  reappeared,  a little  frayed  by  time  and 
weather,  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen  inches. 

* » Google 


The  whole  structure  rested  on  a square  or  rath- 
er rectangular  platform  of  roughly  hewn  stories, 
extending  about  four  feet  around  it  on  every 
side. 


CBE7U*A  OB  UPRIAl.  TOWER. 


The  stuccoed  surface  of  the  chulpa  had  been 
painted  in  white  and  red,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, where  the  shaded  parts  represent  the 
red,  and  the  light  parts  the  white  of  the  origin- 
al. The  opening,  as  before  stated,  was  toward 
the  east,  on  a level  with  the  platform,  and  w^as 
about  eighteen  inches  wide  and  high.  But 
every  other  face  of  the  chulpa  lmd  » painted 
opening,  which  led  me  to  think  that  the  real 
one  had  once  been  closed  and  also  painted  over, 
so  that  the  fronts  corresponded  in  appearance. 
However  that  may  he,  I wedged  myself  through 
the  opening  into  the  cist  or  vault,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  covered  a foot  deep  with  human 
bones  and  fragments  of  pottery.  There  were 
no  entire  skulls,  but  many  fragments  of  skulls 
in  the  cist— a circumstance  by  no  means  sur- 
prising, as  these  remains  are  close  by  a princi- 
pal road  or  trail  from  the  coast  to  the  interior, 
which  has  been  more  or  less  traversed  by  cu- 
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rious  and  Vandalic  people  for  three  hundred 
years. 

Although  I did  not  obtain  a skull  from  these 
chulpas  I secured  one  from  another  point,  a few 
leagues  distant,  of  which  I give  an  engraving 
on  the  preceding  page.  It  is  a fine  specimen 
of  the  Aymara  skull,  artificially  distorted  and 
lengthened. 

At  the  chulpas  our  mules  had  begun  to  pant 
and  stagger  under  the  influence  of  the  soroche, 
or  rarefaction  of  the  air,  but  which  Berrios  in- 
sisted was  from  the  veto,  or  influence  due  to 
mineral  substances  (vetas  or  veins  of  metal)  in 
the  earth.  And,  in  reality,  at  a little  distance 
farther  on,  although  meanwhile  our  ascent  had 
been  constant,  they  seemed  to  have  sensibly  re- 
covered, but  still  sb owed  signs  of  tho  soroche . 

At  three  o’clock  we  turned  abruptly  from  the 
gorge  of  the  torrent,  which  we  had  been  follow- 
ing, now  reduced  to  a trickling  rivulet,  and  be- 
gan to  climb  the  steep  mountain-side  on  our 
right,  zigzagging  towards  the  cumbre  or  crest. 
Two  hours  were  occupied  in  this  slow  and  pain- 
ful ascent,  the  mules  suffering  much,  and  fre- 
quently stopping  to  recover  breath.  From  the 
summit  of  the  ridge — which  was  the  divide  be- 
tween two  of  the  sources  of  the  Rio  de  Tacna — 
although  bleak  mountains  still  rose  above  us, 
cutting  off  from  view  the  still  higher  Nevada s, 
or  snowy  mountains  beyond  them,  we  could, 
nevertheless,  look  down  with  scarce  an  inter- 
ruption on  the  great  sandy  plateau  of  the  coast, 
in  which  the  valley  of  Tacna  appeared  only  as  a 
speck.  A thin  white,  but  confusing,  haze  cut 
off  our  view  of  the  ocean ; but  the  intervening 
desert,  dull  and  monotonous,  was  clearly  de- 
fined. 

On  what  may  be  termed  the  saddle  of  the 
crest  are  the  remains  of  tambos , or  stone  edi- 
fices, which  the  provident  Incas  had  erected  as 
hospices  or  refuges  for  the  travelers  between 
the  coast  and  the  interior.  So-called  Spanish 
civilization  has  supplied  nothing  of  the  kind, 
albeit,  as  I have  said,  this  is  the  principal  route 
of  travel  and  commerce  between  the  capital  of 
Bolivia  and  the  sea. 

Descending  from  this  ridge  we  found  our- 
selves in  another  gorge  or  valley  somewhat 
wider  than  that  by  which  we  ascended,  and 
watered  by  a larger  stream.  Following  up  this, 
it  being  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  began  to 
experience  the  cold  consequent  on  our  great 
altitude,  and  became  aware  of  an  unnatural  dis- 
tension of  our  lips  and  swelling  of  our  hands, 
due  to  diminished  atmospheric  pressure.  Ici- 
cles depended  from  the  dripping  rocks  in  shaded 
places,  and  the  pools  of  the  stream  were  bridged 
over  with  ice.  Suddenly  we  came  to  a point 
where  the  rocks  closed  so  nearly  as  to  permit 
but  one  loaded  animal  to  pass  at  a time,  stum- 
bling through  the  stream  among  loose  stones 
and  the  skeletons  of  mules — a dark,  cold,  shud- 
dering place!  Fortunately  the  pass,  which  is 
that  of  La  Portada  (the  portal),  is  not  long,  and 
we  soon  emerged  from  it,  in  sight  of  the  great 
eorral  and  depository  of  barilla,  of  the  same 


name,  standing  upon  a kind,  of  shelf  on  the 
mountain-side,  with  the  stream  chafing  close 
to  it  on  the  left. 

The  merchants  of  Tacna  have  built  here  a 
rude  inclosure  for  the  droves  of  llamas  that 
come  from  the  interior  with  products  for  the 
coast,  and  here  also  is  a little  cluster  of  build- 
ings for  persons  connected  with  the  trade — 
homely  and  poor,  but  a welcome  refuge  for  the 
tired  traveler.  As  we  rode  up  a troop  of  more 
than  a thousand  llamas,  with  proudly-curved 
necks,  erect  heads,  great,  inquiring,  timid  eyes, 
and  suspicious  ears  thrust  forward  as  if  to  catch 
the  faintest  sound  of  danger,  each  with  its  hun- 
dred pounds  of  ore  secured  in  sacks  on  its  back, 
led,  not  driven,  by  quaintly-costumed  Indians, 
filed  past  us  into  the  inclosure  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

We  obtained  hospitality  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings of  La  Portada.  But  let  not  my  readers 
mistake  the  meaning  of  the  word  hospitality. 
In  Peru  it  consists  generally  in  permitting  you, 
with  more  or  less  of  condescension,  to  spread 
your  own  bed  on  the  mud  floor  of  an  unswept 
room,  alive  with  vermin,  with  a single  rickety 
table  for  its  chief  and  often  its  only  article  of 
furniture.  It  consists  in  permitting  you  to  cook 
your  own  food,  with  fuel  for  which  you  will  not 
be  obliged  to  pay  your  host  or  his  servant  act- 
ing under  his  direction,  much  more  than  four 
times  its  value,  and  who  expects  that  you  will 
permit  him  to  take  the  lion’s  share  of  your  pre- 
served meats,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
your  last  bottle  of  the  stimulant  you  most  affect, 
which  can  not  be  replaced,  and  which  is  here 
often  vitally  necessary. 

I have  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  routes  of  the 
Simplon,  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Go- 
thard,  but  at  no  point  on  any  of  them  have  I 
witnessed  a scene  so  wild  and  utterly  desolate 
as  that  which  spreads  out  around  La  Portada. 
There  is  neither  tree  nor  shrub ; the  frosty  soil 
cherishes  no  grass,  and  the  very  lichens  find 
scant  hold  on  the  bare  rocks.  In  altitude  La 
Portada  is  12,600  feet  above  the  sea,  or  about 
1000  feet  higher  than  the  hospice  of  the  Grand 
St.  Bernard,  and  but  little  lower  than  the  un- 
trodden summit  of  the  Eiger.  The  night  was 
bitterly  cold.  The  cahaso,  aguardiente,  or  native 
rum,  which  I had  purchased  for  making  coffee 
in  my  cafettra, , refused  to  burn,  and  extin- 
guished the  lighted  match  thrust  into  it  as  if  it 
were  water.  I was  obliged  to  abstract  some 
refined  alcohol  from  my  photographic  stores  to 
supply  its  place,  with  which  my  Bolivian  com- 
panions made  themselves  free,  besides  taking 
the  best  places  for  their  beds,  and  leaving  only 

the  table  and  a narrow  bench  for  H and 

myself. 

Before  going  to  bed  I went  out  to  the  corral. 
The  llamas  had  been  fed  each  with  a handful 
of  maize,  and  were  crouching  on  their  bellies, 
with  their  legs  mysteriously  folded  beneath  their 
fleeces  and  invisible,  but  with  their  heads  erect, 
and  ears  thrust  forward,  chewing  their  cuds 
with  an  expression  of  distant  contemplation 
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a smouldering  fire  of  taqma,  or  llama  dung, 
thrusting  into  it  from  time  to  time  fragments 
of  meat,  which  they  ate  from  their  fingers,  w hile 
their  jioor  dish  of  chape  seethed  and  simmered 
over  the  unfragrant  embers.  They  w ere  as  si- 
lent and  abstracted  as  the  animals  they  at- 
tended, and  took  no  apparent  heed  of  what  went 
on  around  them. 

We  were  in  the  saddle  at  dawn  and  resumed 
our  upward  path.  The  road  was  narrow  and 


such  as  we  often  observe  in  confirmed  smokers. 
If  I Were  to  paint  a picture  of  Rest  it  would  not 
be  of  a child  in  slumber,  of  a Hercules  leaning 
on  his  dub,  nor  yet  of  a harvester  reclining 
beside  his  sheaves,  but  of  a llama  in  repose. 
The  group  impressed  me  in  the  starlight  as 
the  sphinxes  did  when  looking  up  the  lane  of 
Luxor.  The  Indians  who  had  charge  of  the 
llamas  had  built  up  a semicircular  wall  against 
the  wind  with  bags  of  barilla,  and  had  lighted 
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slippery,  for  every  spring,  rivulet,  and  pool  of 
water  was  frozen  solid.  The  murmur  of  the 
stream  that  flowed  past  La  Portada  was  hushed 
beneath  its  icy  armor.  At  eight  o’clock  we 
seemed  to  be  close  on  the  cumbre , but  it  was 
nine  o’clock  before  the  silver  peaks  of  Tacora 
and  Chipicani  began  to  show  themselves,  and 
the  sun  to  stream  into  our  faces  from  the  east 
— a genial  and  welcome  apparition. 

Half  an  hour  later,  our  mules  laboring  severe- 
ly and  stopping  momentarily  to  recover  breath, 
we  reached  the  Pass  of  Guaylillos,  marked,  as 
is  every  other  high  pass  in  Peru,  by  an  apacheta , 
or  great  cairn,  raised  by  the  Indians,  each  one 
of  whom  as  he  passes  casts  a stone  on  it  or  a 
quid  of  coca,  as  an  offering  or  propitiation  to 
the  genius  of  the  mountain,  who  has  the  power 
of  conferring  strength  and  relieving  fatigue. 
This  apacheta  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a rude  cross,  and  with  its  slopes 
covered  with  the  skeletons  and  desiccated  bodies 
of  mules  that  had  here  succumbed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  soroche . 

The  Pass  of  Guaylillos  is  14,750  feet  above 
the  sea,  or  but  little  less  than  the  altitude  of 
Mount  Blanc,  and  more  than  double  that  of 
Mount  Washington.  The  view  backward  from 
this  point  presents  only  a series  of  dark-brown, 
desolate  ridges  radiating*  toward  the  sea,  the 
buttresses  of  the  high,  broken  plain  in  front, 
bristling  with  snowy  peaks,  from  some  of  which 
may  be  seen  issuing  plumes  of  smoke,  indicat- 
ing their  volcanic  character.  Between  us  and 
the  icy  Tacora  and  Chipicani,  rising  8000  feet 
above  our  heads,  their  pure  summits  yet  un- 
touched by  human  foot,  is  a broad  but  shallow 
valley  covered  with  hardy  puna  grass,  now  sere 
and  withered,  but  affording  food  for  a flock  of 
graceful  vicunas , which  lift  high  their  heads  and 
stare  straight  at  us  as  I fire  my  rifle,  the  report 
of  which  sounds  wonderfully  hollow  and  weak 
in  the  thin  atmosphere.  While  we  sat  gazing 
on  this  grand  but  bleak  and  wintry  scene,  the 
distended  nostrils  and  heaving  sides  of  our  ani- 
mals telling  painfully  how  great  was  their  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  we  were  startled  by  the  sud- 
den fall  from  his  saddle  of  one  of  our  Bolivian 
companions  under  the  effects  of  the  soroche . 
On  lifting  him  from  the  ground  we  found  him 
nearly  senseless,  with  blood  trickling  from  his 
mouth,  ears,  nostrils,  and  the  corners  of  his 
eyes.  Copious  vomiting  followed,  and  we  ad- 
ministered the  usual  restoratives  with  good  ef- 
fect. In  doing  this  I drew  off  my  gloves,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  my  hands  swollen  and 
covered  with  blood  which  appeared  as  if  it  had 
oozed  from  a thousand  minute  punctures.  Ex- 
cepting this,  a tumefaction  of  the  lips,  and  oc- 
casionally a slight  giddiness,  I did  not  suffer 
from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  or  from  the  veta 
while  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  although  for  six 
months  1 was  seldom  less  than  18,000  and  often 
as  high  as  18,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

We  wound  down  by  an  easy  path  into  the 
valley  that  intervened  between  us  and  the  base 
of  Tacora,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  came  to  the 


Rio  de  Azufre.  Its  banks,  as  its  name  implies, 
are  yellow  and  orange  with  sulphurous  deposits, 
and  lined  with  the  skeletons  of  horses,  mules, 
and  llamas  that  had  ventured  to  drink  its  pois- 
onous waters.  I tasted  the  water,  and  found  it 
abominably  acrid  and  bitter.  Indeed,  all  the 
water  of  the  Despoblado,  even  that  which  to 
the  taste  does  not  betray  any  evidence  of  for- 
eign or  mineral  substances  in  solution,  is  more 
or  less  purgative,  and  often  productive  of  very 
bad  effects.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  thirsty  traveler  discovers  springs  as  limpid 
and  bright  as  those  of  our  New  England  hills; 
yet  when  he  dismounts  to  drink,  his  muleteer 
will  rush  forward  in  affright  with  the  warning 
cty,  “ Beware  ; es  agua  de  Veruga! ” The  Fe» 
ruga  water  is  said  to  produce  a terrible  disease, 
called  by  the  same  name,  which  manifests  it- 
self outwardly  in  both  men  and  animals  in 
great  bleeding  boils  or  carbuncles,  which  oc- 
casion great  distress  and  often  result  in  death. 

From  the  Rio  de  Azufre  our  path  wound 
round  the  base  of  Tacora,  which  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  22,687  feet  in  elevation,  and  gradu- 
ally ascended  to  a broad  plain,  sloping  gently 
to  the  right,  covered  with  stones,  sere  ichu  grass, 
and  clumps  of  a low  resinous  shrub  called  tola. 
Groups  of  vicunas  were  scattered  over  the  plain, 
and  at  a low,  marshy  spot,  near  where  a patch 
of  ground  white  with  the  effloresence  of  some 
kind  of  salts  Bhowed  the  existence  of  a shallow 
pool  in  the  season  of  rains,  we  observed  a belt 
of  light  green  grass,  on  which  a troop  of  llamas 
was  feeding.  They  were  interspersed  with  et- 
cunas , which  grazed  by  their  side  as  if  members 
of  the  same  community. 

I need  not  say  that  we  were  eager  to  get  a 
shot  at  the  vicunas , but  they  were  shy,  and  kept 
well  out  of  reach.  I dismounted,  and  endeav- 
ored to  steal  from  one  clump  of  bushes,  and 
from  one  rock  to  another,  until  within  reason- 
able range  ; but  always  at  the  critical  moment 
the  male  of  the  family — they  always  run  in 
groups  of  ten  or  a dozen,  females  and  youni 
ones,  under  the  lead  of  a single  patriarch-' 
would  stamp  his  foot  and  utter  a strange  sound, 
half-neigh  half-whigtle,  and  away  they  would 
dart  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  only,  however, 
to  stop  at  a' safe  distance  and  stare  at  us  in- 
tently, not  to  say  derisively.  After  several  at- 
tempts and  failures  I ventured  a random  shot  at 
a group  fully  half  a mile  distant.  They  bound- 
ed away,  all  but  one,  which  after  going  a few 
yards  stopped  short.  “Es  heridol  esherido!n 
— he  is  wounded  ! he  is  wounded ! — shouted 
my  companions,  who  threw  off  their  ponchos 
and  alforgas,  and  calling  to  me  to  follow  their 
example,  started  on  a chase  after  the  wounded 
animal.  And  such  a chase  I venture  to  say 
was  never  before  seen  at  the  foot  of  solemn  old 
Tacora  ! The  6hot  had  broken  one  of  the  fore- 
legs of  the  vicuna,  just  below  the  knee,  but  wc 
soon  found  that  with  his  three  sound  legs  he 
was  more  than  a match  for  us,  on  a stem  chase. 
After  half  an  hour’s  hard  riding  we  stopped  to 
arrange  a little  piece  of  strategy,  and  the  vicuna 
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stopped  also,  as  if  to  my,  4 4 Take  your  time,  gen- 
tlemen ! I ntn  a little  sore,  but  in  no  kind  of 
a harry!*’  Our  plan  was  soon  fixed,  and  we 
separated,  making  long  detours  so  as  to  surround 
our  victim,  whom  we  were  to  dispatch  with  our 
revolvers  as  he  attempted  to  break  through  our 
line.  He  regarded  the  whole  proceeding  with 
complacency,  and  never  moved,  except  to  con- 
template us  one  after  another  as  we  closed 
slowly  and  cautiously  around  him.  Nearer 
and  nearer,  and  still  he  never  moved.  We  were 
almost  within  pistol  range,  and  our  fingers  were 
already  on  our  triggers,  when  with  a bound  he 
dashed  betw  een  me  and  Berrios,  who  had  join- 
ed in  the  chase,  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow', 
[fired  twice  rapidly,  and  Berrios  discharged  his 
rusty  horse-pistol,  loaded  with  a half-pint  of 
slugs,  wiihont  effect,  when  our  excited  Boliv- 
ians, closing  in,  commenced  an  irregular  fu- 
sillade, sending  their  bullets  singing  around  us 
in  most  unwelcome  proximity.  I suspect  I 
came  much  nearer  being  shot  than  the  vicuna, 
and  not  choosing  to  take  more  risks  gave  up  the 

while  Ber- 


strocted  of  loose  stones,  or  stones  laid  in  mud. 
Often  these  tamhos  are  without  keepers,  occu- 
pants, or  furniture  of  onv  kind  ; but  that  of 
Tucora  had  a resident,  who  occupied  the  prin- 
cipal building,  in  which  he  had  u scant  store  of 
wilted  alfalfa , or  lucern,  and  a few  articles  of 
food,  principally  the  flesh  of  the  vicuna.  An- 
other building  served  as  a kitchen  ; a third  for 
the  storage  of  cargo  and  aa  a dormitory  for  the 
arricros ; while  the  fourth  was  reserved  for 
travelers.  It  had  no  entrance  or  opening  ex- 
cept the  doorway,  elevated  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  barely  large  enough  to  permit  n 
full-grown  person  to  squeeze  through.  This 
was  closed  with  a flap  of  raw  hide.  The  inte- 
rior was  dark  and  dirty  beyond  description.  1 
doubt  if  it  bad  been  Swept,  or  if  any  attempt 
had  been  made  to  cleanse  it,  for  many  months. 
Ir  had  no  furniture  whatever,  only  there  was 
the  usual  mud  bank  on  every  side  of  this  den 
whereon  the  traveler  might  spread  his  bed. 

The  keeper  of  the  tambo , wearing  a slouched 
felt  hat,  and  wrapped  in  a blue  cloak  with  a fur 
collar  and  a gilt  clasp  at  the  neck  as  big  as  one's 
hand,  complied  loftily  Hud  somewhat  haughtily 
with  our  request  for  some  wbada,  or  barley,  for 
our  mules ; and  motioned  to  one  of  hi*  Indian 
women  to  cook  some  vhupe  for  our  uwzos.  We 
preferred  to  open  a can  of  stewed  heel'  and  a 
box  of  sardines  for  our  dinner.  I observed  that 
the  proceeding  arrested  the  attention  of  oor  dis- 
tant host,  with  whom  we  had  signally  failed  to 
open  conversation,  but  w ho  now  seemed  to  have 
been  suddenly  called  down  from  his  contempla- 


chttse.  But  the  Bolivians  kept  on, 

rios,  H , and  myself  toiled  back  to  the  mule- 

path  and  onward  to  the  tarnbo  of  Tacora. 

This  tambo , which  is  a favorable  type  of 
what  in  Switzerland  would  be  called  M refuges,*’ 
consists  of  four  low  buildings  of  stones  and  mud, 
thatched  with  ichv , and  surrounding  a small 
court,  in  which  the  travelers*  animals  are  gath- 
ered at  night.  Sometimes,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  troops  of  llamas,  there  is  a 
large  supplementary  corral.  Or  inclosure,  con- 
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ply  of  tola  before  we  stole  to  our  couches  in  tho 
chapel.  The  sky  was  dark  as  a palL,  and  the 
stars  burned  out  on  the  still,  bitter  air  with  un- 
natural lustre.  I watched  them  through  the 
openings  in  the  roof  of  our  rude  dormitory  un- 
til midnight,  and  then  fell  asleep  Aiul  dreamed 
that  they  were  golden-tipped  spears,  darting 
dawn  from  the  hkr.  Berrios  did  not  rouse  us 
early  next  morning,  nor  until  the  sun  was  up, 
for  every  one  was  cold  and  stiff  and  needed 
thawing  oat,'  My  beard  was  matted  w ith  ice, 
and  the  blanket  around  my  head  was  spangled 
over  with  the  frost 

We  were  now  fairly  entered  on  the  cold,  arid 
region  known  os  the  IkspoMudo,  that  drear, 
desolate,  silent  regiou,  which  forms  the  broad 
summit  of  the  Cordillera.  It  has  the  aspect  of 
an  irregular  plain,  and  is  diversified  with  mount- 
ain ridges  and  snowy  and  volcanic  peaks,  im- 
posing in  their  proportions,  notwithstanding 
that  they  rise  from  & level  14,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  all  directions  spread  out  vast  (o- 
law$  or  tola  fields,  with  here  and  there  jmtehes 
of  into  grass,  which  grows  in  clumps,  and  at  this 
season  is  dry  and  gray,  stiff  and  needle- like. 
Tow  ard  noon  w e came  to  many  broad  dry  run- 
ways or  channels,  between  disrupted  beds  of 
trachytes,  and  indicating  that,  during  the  rainy 
season,  heavy  volumes  of  water  descend  from 
the  Aucotnnrca  and  Quennta  mountains  and 
ranges  to  the  north.  Just  at  noon  we  reached 
the  Rio  Cafio,  a father  broad  and  shallow  stream, 
flowing  in  a sandy  bed*  and  which  is  here  the 
boundary  between  Peru  and  Bolivia.  On  its 
opposite  bank  rises  a cliff  of  porphyry,  fissured 
ami  brokeu  in  a thousand  shapes,  which  de- 
flected our  path  to  the  southward  until  we 


breaches  in  the  rough  walls.  Our  Bolivians, 
who  always  contrived  to  get  in  ahead  of  us, 
took  hasty  possession  of  the  best  preserved  and 
largest  of  the  huts,  and  we  were  fain  to  take 
the  next  best,  which  hud  been  the  chapel.  It 
was  not  an  imposing  structure,  the  interior  be- 
ing barely  seven  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide,  and 
m low  as  to  prevent  a man  of  ordinary  height 
from  standing  erect.  At  the  further  end  was 
a little  altar  of  mud,  and  a little  wooden  cross 
hung  undisturbed  against  the  rough  stone-wall. 
There  was  barely  room  to  stow  away  our  sad- 
dles and  al/bn/ng,  and  spread  our  two  beds. 
We  closed  the  orifice  which  answered  for  a 
door  with  a blanket,  and  then  set  about  cook- 
ing our  saddle  of  vicuna.  All  hands  turned 
out  to  gather  the  dry  stems  and  roots  of  the 
tola,  which  burn  fiercely  mid  rapidly,  and  we 
soon  had  a bright  lire  blazing  in  one  of  the 
half- unroofed  huts,  which  we  had  improvised 
as  a kitchen.  Our  baggage  was  arranged  in  a 
square,  and  a tarpaulin  spread  over  al),  forming 
a sort  of  tent,  which  here  and  subsequently  was 
the  sole  protection  of  Berrios  ami  tho  rnozos, 
and  which  we  were  often  too  glad  to  share  with 
them. 

I can't  say  much  for  dew/m  flesh  on  first  trial 
and  w hen  freshly  killed,  and  would  prefer  good 
mutton  to  it  at  any  time*  We  nevertheless 
had  cftnj}e  of  vicuna,  nml  vicuna  steaks,  and 
might  have  had  a joint  of  vicuna,  if  wc  could 
have  had  a fire  constant  enough  to  roast  it  by. 
On  the  whole  I don't  think  I had  a good  appe- 
tite that  night,  and  fell  back  early  on  coffee, 
the  traveler's  best  reliance  under  all  circum- 
stances and  in  every  dime. 

We  had  burned  out  the  last  stem  of  our  sup- 
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reached  a point  of  practicable  ascent  for  ani- 
mals. 

Among  the  rocks  we  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  biscacha , abont  the  only  quadruped,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  llama  family,  that  is  found 
in  the  Altos  of  Peru.  It  is  of  the  chinchilla 
family,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a rabbit, 
gray  on  the  back,  reddish-brown  on  the  belly, 
but  with  a long  tail  like  that  of  the  squirrel, 
which  it  curves  up  over  its  back  in  sitting  erect, 
as  is  its  custom,  like  the  latter  animal.  It  has 
some  of  the  quaint  and  amusing  habits  of  the 
prairie-dog  of  our  own  country,  and  delights  to 
perch  itself  on  some  point  of  rock,  whence  it 
will  contemplate  the  traveler  silently  and  with- 
out motion,  only,  however,  to  plunge  down  sud- 
denly into  some  covert  with  the  quickness  of 
light;  but  as  often  without  as  with  apparent 
reason.  After  a few  moments'  absence  be 
will  very  likely  appear  again,  first  projecting 
his  head  above  the  rocks,  then  his  shoulders, 
and,  should  the  reconnoissance  prove  satisfac- 
tory, he  will  resume  his  erect  position,  per- 
haps, however,  to  repeat  his  previous  gym- 
nastic feat  a second  after.  The  biscacha  is  es- 
teemed good  food,  provided  the  tail  is  cut  off 
immediately  after  it  is  killed.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  natives  maintain  the  animal  is  cor- 
rumpido.  For  myself  I class  the  flesh  of  the 
biscacha  with  that  of  the  vicuna  as  a possible 
alternative  against  starvation. 

An  hour  later,  some  very  regular  elevations 
or  table  rocks  appearing  on  our  right  in  the  dis- 
tance, we  came  to  the  Rio  Maure,  a large  stream 
flowing  in  a deep  channel  between  high  cliffs 
of  purple  porphyry-conglomerate,  which  is  here 
fissured  and  weather-worn  into  a thousand  cas- 
tellated and  fantastic  shapes.  The  descent  to 
the  water  is  by  a steep,  break-neck  path,  partly 
worn  and  partly  worked  among  the  rocks,  and 
down  which  it  seems  incredible  that  a loaded 
animal  can  pass.  In  the  dry  season  the  stream 
is  fordable,  the  water  reaching  only  to  the  sad- 
dle-girths ; but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  often 
impassable.  The  water  is  remarkably  clear 
and  pure,  and  I observed  one  or  two  small 
fishes  in  the  pools. 

The  Maure  is  a tributaiy  of  the  Desaguadero, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  falls  into  that 
stream  about  midway  in  its  course  between  the 
lake  just  named  and  that  of  Aullagas.  Its  left 
bank  is  less  precipitous  than  the  right,  though 
abrupt,  and  we  toiled  slowly  up  its  acclivity  to 
the  broken  plain,  in  which  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  only  a fissure  or  rent,  invisible  at  the  distance 
of  a few  hundred  yards.  At  three  o’clock  the 
ground  became  more  broken  and  we  became  in- 
volved among  a series  of  hills,  our  path  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  and  crossing  at  intervals 
narrow,  swampy  valleys,  where  patches  of 
green  and  tremulous  sod  alternated  with  dark, 
deep  pools  of  water,  affording  a scant  pasturage 
for  some  droves  of  alpacas , which  find  a con- 
genial home  in  these  localities.  At  various 
points  we  observed  rough  stone  inclosures  in 
which  the  alpacas  are  herded  for  clipping  and 


other  purposes,  and  which,  perhaps,  date  be- 
yond the  conquest.  But  nowhere  could  we 
discern  a trace  of  human  habitation.  In  some 
sheltered  spots  we  noticed  a few  dwarf  quima, 
or  wild  olive-trees,  with  trunks  rarely  over  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  which  are  carefully  pro- 
tected by  the  arrieros , to  whom  they  afford  a 
desirable  substitute  as  fuel  for  the  dung  of  the 
vicuna  and  llama.  The  latter,  as  I have  said, 
is  about  the  only  kind  of  fuel  to  be  had  in  the 
Altos  of  Peru ; and  even  this  would  be  scant  and 
difficult  to  get  if  it  were  not  the  unvarying  habit 
of  all  the  members  of  the  llama  family  to  make 
their  droppings  in  certain  fixed  spots,  where 
they  form  accumulations  or  mounds  often  ten 
to  twelve  feet  broad,  and  from  two  to  five  feet 
high.  These  black  heaps  are  characteristic 
features  in  the  puna  landscapes. 

Toward  night  we  l>egan  to  climb  the  high 
ridge  known  as  the  Pass  of  Chuluncayani.  The 
summit  of  the  ridge,  according  to  Pentland,  is 
15,160  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  it  we  caught 
our  first  view,  over  lofty  and  rugged  intervening 
ridges,  of  the  Nevados  of  the  Ancles — that  mag- 
nificent snowy  range  that  dwarfs  the  Alps,  and 
stretches  in  a glittering  line  along  the  horizon 
for  three  hundred  miles.  The  descent  of  the 
ridge  was  almost  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as 
that  into  the  gorge  of  the  Rio  Maure,  but  much 
longer  and  wearisome.  Both  H and  my- 

self broke  the  cruppers  of  our  saddles  under 
the  sudden  plunges  of  the  mules,  and  in  many 
places,  in  common  with  our  arrieros , we  were 
obliged  to  dismount  and  proceed  on  foot.  At 
the  base  of  the  ridge  we  came  to  a small,  wet 
pampa , or  plain,  sloping  somewhat  rapidly  to  the 
right  and  traversed  by  half  a dozen  bright  and 
brawling  rivulets,  falling  from  a high  ridge  on 
the  north.  On  the  further  edge  of  the  plain, 
which,  from  its  abundance  of  water  and  favor- 
able exposure  to  the  6un,  was  relatively  fresh 
and  green,  we  saw  the  buildings  of  the  tawbo 
of  Chuluncayani — a welcome  sight  through  the 
cold  mist  that  had  already  begun  to  rise  from 
the  damp  surface  of  the  pampa . 

The  keeper  of  the  <a»«6o,  which  is  much  larger 
and  better  appointed  than  that  of  Tacora,  is  by 
far  the  most  enterprising  and  active  man  that  I 
met  with  in  Bolivia.  He  had  several  flocks  of 
alpacas  scattered  in  the  surrounding  valleys, 
kept  a store  of  barley-straw  for  the  mules  of 
travelers,  and  was  able  to  furnish  the  traveler 
himself  with  a chicken,  if  he  chose  to  pay  there- 
for the  sum  of  three  dollars.  His  c/mpe  was 
less  thin  than  we  found  to  be  the  average  qual- 
ity of  that  kind  of  delicacy;  and,  in  bottles 
bearing  labels  gorgeous  in  crimson  and  gold, 
he  had  brandy  of  the  kind  that  Berrios  called 
muy  endemoniado,  and  in  which  red  pepper  seemed 
to  be  the  predominant  ingredient.  And,  al- 
though the  floor  of  the  room  set  apart  for  trav- 
elers was  the  bare  earth,  innocent  of  brush  or 
broom,  yet  were  not  its  walls  gay  with  paper 
only  less  dazzling  than  the  labels  of  his  brandy 
bottles  ? We  had  a chupe  and  two  chickens,  re- 
turned one  of  the  two  bottles  of  brandy,  and  had 
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Owr  halting -place  for ill*? night  fw  ftxvj  a; 
^ie  v*^a««  of  &wu  Audrey  >frj  Martian*,  ano  wfc 
V Vr flj§k  pushed  tonwri  mv*y  *o?r;.rt  |tw  range*  of  '^ :.- 
: ;'•,  , . > ail  our  1'imvf  it*  tciw  h h before  dark. 

• V'.’::  ' .’  '..  ,'V  - / . V "l  V ■'•■  ' ' ^ 1 ’*•  \V  •.  f.: 

>••'•.  '^V  '%  > • •..  ■'.  cU“UC  :•  rcACmiding  ivtlxft'.i  m * \ h-rh 

"Hvy •■  ,f“  ■*' • ' . V V’  ' ' . - ■■  'i,e  -V".  ■-?.:>•  or  x: o ? •ir*i>-f  ol  h:.  Andre*  : ro«^oo 

.•a '•;$&>  .C*  $ stream?  iteir-g  .worth  want  in  fchtf&ig 

, ;;  ^h&nrtj&i*  ttorriogK  an.;  ullrivkd  V^iR^'axid'  4‘fe. 
'pr ifeife  r^chetl  the  irregular  ami  rambling  nh 
' , ' ;•■ . 'l",;‘x.  ’ !/i^v-  for  *x-K't*h  we  wore  bound.  tVr  fkiliiiau>% 

1 * la  ir>>  fon  w ere  liter  ally  * ‘ on  their  nAtire  h with/ 
>v>r  1 v-  had  taken  great  hath  »u  *faomsdk*»r.  At  S*.r<mj;<A 

'-)  V hat  they  pow  became  imperious,  They  rode  to 

. ' * '(  ■:.  1 'the  liotise  af  tixegobcrmdor  as  if  he  wer t n bvrti 

v'  ; Tfc  vassal;.  but  that  official  find  .dwoiorcred.Dur-iCf*- 

pro&ch  atkI  egp&tti; 

out  who  nlcaHe*  not  giititctlrl  t«f  hospitality,  or 
" ^ ; " jjfc;  ' ] <l  lK-  ^,^l\?, h*.f*ta  from  ho,.  Ax  ur.* 

';  • . hihU»*-:  " Oui-  next  recourse  way/  to  the 

'.  n ?»•'•  rv‘'»j  kv:t  xeln  lively;  grand  bon^e  hohitidthe 

• ••  ehh^hf  hhVvhiltiiO'wW'ahsv^  ’jftji  ttiplfaiteW- 

■ ** ’ •■ ' -,i?  ;,;i  k •,-».•  >>  ('f-r'isuo'  young  i ;vi/t,  iru  m <L.Ti»- 

; ; : A . V ; :he  e?in!>!i>itrnem,  and  gracefully  accepted 

wll'  ’the  ^itimtion,  giving  ns  a want  Wiomt  ;\ud 
treating  ns  to  cJwpe  itnc) '•*&}&  '.  ' ' , 

Th«  church  of  San  Andres  was  the  lim  on^ 
we  li»d  (M.^n  of  that  series  of  tine  tefuple^rftjfifftiu 
4rMAftA  rxMAOK  mu<.-A*i*s  h.v  the-  'Jefiii^  in  rhdr  days  of  prosperity  and 

■/.:>. ^'.  |H)wer  pi  all  puTtk  of  the  Tiricnca  toin.  Ah 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  where  if  is  vvlicv^d  by  a mmi-  tno^t  oerv  squalid  vHIngo  hn^  vrs  church— «i- 
l»er  of  maumiiform  hifis  or and  which  is  wuy.*  «>f‘  i^oorl  archiU  vtntnl  design,  and  often  of 
dotted  all  over  with  heaps  uf  llnhf a dnng^  tmrl  j-gr^nd  propoyiious  otid  wonderful  aridity:  Thar 
ft-pnnkleil  with  the  Uumas  xh(\n\Mi\n*i  w^catn^  • of  $a#i  A Odrcs  tmvi  ticyer  i>eiO  hnish^I,  hot  wv 
to  n lirfle .-isolated  church,  vjdth  np  huijd^rtg  h^ar^;  ' impoidog.  If^  facade  ia  rehertvi 

and  with  scarcely  a hut.  w si&ltL  I t 6kx  ^ arch tf ay  with  a hold  sx? eep,  and  m 

some  sort  of  pilgrimage  or'pik)d^fen,^vlt:t'afe^  | itwen  fiMr  Knh  a iptreitgih  showing  i iiaf  th^ 
place  on  ocoi^iou,  Imt  as  the  church  of  Santiago  designer  of  the  lmijtlmg-'  w»t^  no  fcc.Mo  or  uixtU 
was  disjiroftortipimny  large  for  the  tour/,  thi>  architect.  In  frotit  is  an  4dubov>iu>  crcs^  of 
edifice  seemed  entirely  sfapeWro^afory.;'  Just ! henniiftil  wliSt^ [.f^rir^^ct  hr  ahtlutk/ifer^  Jakey. 
boYornl  .it,  In  a little  hollow,  ras  the  dead  btkly  frmn  extensive  qptirHe^  of  JEhaf  material  not  w 
of  a nmlet  from  which  a group  of  condora  were  ' dtstnni.  Slttfis*  or  pihfas  ;>f  thi<cnq>ply  tbc  iLcc' 
tearing  the  flesh  in  great  Strips,  while  a do  sen  ' of  gin  as  in  the  vriNdew^of  iimny  nf  idjtirrit' 
or  more  of  king-  vultures,  gorgeous  in  color,  es  ofthe  Sierru,  and  give  in  the  traurtTHilrd  ligh( 
wt-n*  ranged  fn  k circle  arimnd,  resph<“tluliY  a soft,  umi  nscllow  tinge  likerhut  let  t.Unjugh  tt.c 
w^aiting  until  their  .gorgt«jilf  '-.Vhen.-  puipted  witidovts  of  hM  ^thedral^  ; 

it  would  he  their  tom  to  take  purt  in  the  rin-  We  left  San  Audios  before  daylight,  and  ^ 
savory  feast.  1 tired  nr  the  group,  from  i bo  ruined  mr  course  tw‘wrv{  Nas/Kratn,  or . dir 
Iwk  of  my  mule,  hut  owing,  to  th^  \vdj&IurfdL  itfyscVUjielimek  daUodi  the  Rhku*  y(f  N^-' 
krtiycKrhury  of  mv  rifle,  with  wiu&cs  vaghrie*  I ; na ra,  on  the  Rio  kksagwAtlero*  The  morn- 
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or  reeds,  and  as  being  the  point  where  the  Bo- 
livian custom-house  is  established,  where  pass- 
ports are  scrutinized  and  baggage  fumbled. 

The  bridge  of  Nasacara  is  a type  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  bridges  in  South  America, 
and  merits  more  than  a passing  notice.  It  is 
a floating-bridge,  not  unlike  that  across  the 
Rhine  at  Cologne,  except  that,  owing  to  the 
entire  absence  of  limber  in  the  country,  the 
floats  are  of  dried  reeds,  bound  together  in 
huge  bundles,  or  httlaas,  pointed  at  the  ends 
like  canoes.  These  are  fastened  together  by 
great  cables  of  braided  reeds,  anchored  to  Arm 
stone  towers  on  both  bunks.  The  roadway  is 
also  of  reeds  resting  on  the  floats,  about  four 
feet  wide,  and  raised  above  the  floats  about  the 
same  height — a rather  yielding  and  unsteady 
path,  over  which  only  one  or  two  mules  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  at  a time.  The  causeways  lead- 
ing to  both  extremities  of  the  bridge  are  barred 
by  gates  at  which  toll  ia  collected.  When  the 
river  is  swollen  and  the  current  very  strong,  it 
is  usual  to  cut  the  cables  at  one  extremity  or 
the  other,  and  let  the  bridge  swing  down  the 
stream  so  as  to  prevent  it  being  swept  away. 

At  the  point  where  the  bridge  crosses  the 
Desaguodeto  the  river  is  150  feet  wide  and  30 
feet  deep,  flowing  with  a strong  but  even  cur- 
rent. This  point  is  about  40  miles  below  where 
the  river  debouches  from  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
ISO  feet,  according  to  Mr.  Pentland’s  observa- 
tions, below  the  level  of  the  lake;  thus  giving 
to  the  river  a fall  to  Nnsaearu  of  3£  feet  to  the 
mile.  I nowhere  saw  rapids  in  the  stream,  nor 
did  I hear  of  falls,  and  was  told  that  it  was 
easy  to  ascend  the  river  in  canoes  to  the  lake 
itself.  However  that  may  be,  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  story  which  once  found 
place  in  some  educational  puhlieatiotis  that  the 


waters  of  Lake  Titicaca  some! i roes  flow  into 
Lake  Aullogas,  and  rice  verm,  varying  with  the 
amount  of  rain-fall,  etc.,  in  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  this  great  terrestrial  basin. 
Mr.  Pentland  fixes  the  level  of  Lake  Aullagas 
at  570  feet  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  at  about  170 
miles,  which  would  give  nil  average  fall  through- 
out corresponding  with  that  between  Lake  Titi- 
caca and  Nasacara.  I have  no  doubt  the  river 
throughout  is  practicable  for  small  boats,  and 
that  no  serious  interruption  by  rapids  exists  at 
any  point. 

We  experienced  no  detention  from  the  cus- 
tom-officers of  Nasncara,  although  they  exhib- 
ited unnecessary  curiosity  regarding  my  breech- 
loading  rifle,  which  I really  believe  they  would 
have  confiscated  if  they  could  have  satisfied 
themselves  how  to  use  it,  mid  how*  to  replace 
the  fixed  ammunition  without  which  it  would 
have  been  useless.  They  gave  us  chvjte  and 
sold  us  cheese,  and  a little  prim  butter  which 
comes  packed  in  small  bladders  like  snuff. 

Here  our  Bolivians  separated  from  us  to  pur- 
sue their  road  to  La  Paz,  and  Berrios  coolly 
proposed  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  leave  us  in 
charge  of  a dark  and  sinister-looking  arr-irrv 
w hom  he  had  met,  and  who  was  in  some  way  a 
dependent  of  his,  bur  who  had  never  been  over 
the  road  we  were  to  follow,  and  could  not  speak 
a word  of  Aymara  or  Quichua,  now  the  univers- 
al languages  of  the  country.  My  remonstrances 
were  equally  forcible  and  effective,  and  as  they 
were  made  in  the  open  street,  must  have  been 
edifying  to  t Jit?  good  people  of  Nnsacara.  At 
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marshy  ground,  near  the  base  of  the  high  ridge 
that  separates  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero 
from  that  of  Tiahuanaco.  Its  inhabitants  are 
all  Indians  of  the  Aymara  family,  who  eke  out 
a scanty  subsistence  as  shepherds  and  cultiva- 
tors of  the  bitter  variety  of  potato  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  which  grows  on  the  sunny 
hill-sides.  Like  San  Andres  it  has  a great 
church  in  good  repair,  and  containing  some 
large  pictures,  of  the  excellence  of  which  we 
were  unable  to  judge  under  the  “ dim  religious 
light”  that  stole  through  the  alabaster  windows. 
Having  no  place  of  refuge  we  rode  direct  to 
the  house  of  the  rura , who  was  neither  a drunk- 
ard nor  an  adulterer,  and  in  both  these  respects 
an  exception  to  the  wretches  who  in  general 
profane  the  sanctuaries  of  God  in  Bolivia  and 
Southern  and  Central  Peru.  He  was  an  intel- 
ligent, meek,  earnest  man,  who  did  for  us  all 
that  w'e  wrere  unable  to  do  for  ourselves,  and 
made  no  apologies  for  deficiencies  which  were 
obviously  inseparable  from  his  position.  We 
passed  the  evening  pleasantly  in  his  society. 
He  showed  us  through  his  church,  in  which  five 
times  the  population  of  his  village  might  easily 
assemble,  4nd  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  its 
architecture  with  a faint  flush  of  pride.  His 
hectic  cheek  and  rasping  cough  told  us  then 
that  he  verged  on  the  close  of  his  earthly  career ; 
and  we  were  not  surprised,  although  we  were 
grieved,  to  hear  a few  months  later,  and  before 
we  left  the  Sierra,  that  the  good  cura  of  Jesus 
de  Machaca,  Manuel  Valdivia,  was  dead. 

The  ridge  behind  Jesus  de  Machaca  reaches 
close  up  to  Lake  Titicaca,  and  extends  south- 
ward for  a hundred  miles,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Desaguadero.  The  path  over  it  is  little 
frequented,  rough,  and  in  some  placeB  danger- 
ous. We  were  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  noon  in  reaching  its  summit,  marked  by  the 
inevitable  apacheta  or  cairn  of  stones,  standing 
at  an  elevation  of  3600  feet  above  the  valley 
of  the  Desaguadero,  and  16,500  feet  above  the 
sea. 

It  was  from  this  point  that  we  obtained  our 
first  view  of  Lake  Titicaca,  or  rather  of  the 
lower  and  lesser  lake  of  Tiquina,  with  its  high 
islands  and  promontories,  and  shores  belted  with 
reeds.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  great  snowy 
chain  of  the  Andes,  of  which  w*e  had  only 
caught  glimpses  before,  burst  on  our  sight  in 
all  its  majesty.  Dominating  the  Lake  is  the 
massive  bulk  of  Illampu,  or  Sorata,  the  crown 
of  the  continent,  the  highest  mountain  of  Amer- 
ica, rivaling,  if  not  equaling  in  height,  the 
monarchs  of  the  Himalaya.  Observers  vary  in 
their  estimates  and  calculations  of  its  altitude 
from  25,000  to  27,000  feet ; my  own  estimates 
place  it  at  not  far  from  26,000.  Extending 
southward  from  this  is  an  uninterrupted  chain 
of  nevados , or  snowy  mountains,  nowhere  less 
than  20,000  feet  in  height,  which  terminates  in 
the  great  mountain  of  Illamini,  24,500  feet  in 
altitude.  Between  the  eminence  on  which  we 
stand  and  these  gigantic  mountains  is,  first,  the 
deep  valley  and  plain  of  Tiahuanaco,  with  a 


high  table-land  or  puno  succeeding,  and  a range 
of  mountains  beyond,  which  look  small  only 
from  contrast  with  their  snow-crowned  neigh- 
bors. 

Looking  back,  the  view,  if  not  equally  im- 
posing, is  nevertheless  as  interesting.  We  can 
trace  the  windings  of  the  Desaguadero  through 
its  shallow  valley  until  lost  in  the  distance  in 
the  direction  of  Lake  Anllngas.  There,  too,  is 
the  broad  plain  of  Santiago  over  which  we  have 
toiled,  its  inequalities  scarcely  discernible  from 
our  elevation.  Beyond  it,  distinct,  white,  grand, 
and  solemn,  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Sahama, 
Pomarape,  and  Tacora,  the  pinnacles  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, and  themselves  reflecting  their  silver 
crests  in  the  Pacific. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  perhaps,  can  a 
panorama  so  diversified  and  grand  be  obtained 
from  a single  point  of  view.  The  whole  great 
table-land  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  at  its  widest 
part,  with  its  own  system  of  waters,  its  own 
rivers  and  lakes,  its  own  plains  and  mountains, 
all  framed  in  by  the  ranges  of  the  Cordillera 
and  the  Andes,  is  presented  like  a map  before 
the  adventurous  visitor  who  climbs  to  the  cyxi- 
cheta  of  Tiahuanaco.  Grand,  severe,  almost 
sullen  is  the  aspect  which  nature  presents  here. 
We  stand  in  the  centre  of  a scenery  and  a ter- 
restrial system  which  seems  to  be  in  spirit,  as 
well  as  in  fact,  lifted  above  the  rest  of  the  world, 
coldly  and  calmly  looking  down  upon  it,  sharing 
none  of  its  sympathies,  and  disturbed  by  none 
of  its  alarms.  The  silent,  wondering  vicafia, 
the  gliding  llama,  the  great  condor  circling  high 
up  in  the  air,  or  sailing  down  toward  ns  as  if 
in  menace,  the  absence  of  forests,  the  clouds 
surging  up  from  the  dank  plains  and  forests  of 
Brazil,  only  to  be  precipitated  and  dissolved 
by  the  snowy  barriers  which  they  can  not  pass, 
the  clear  metallic  blue  sky  above,  the  keen 
sunlight,  the  awful  silence  — all  impress  the 
traveler  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  no  longer 
in  the  world  that  he  has  known  before.  There 
is  nothing  with  which  he  is  familiar,  nothing  in 
the  wray  of  association  or  suggestive  of  other 
scenes.  Not  an  unfitting  region  this  for  the 
development  of  an  original  civilization  like  that 
which  has  carved  its  memorials  in  massive 
stones,  and  left  them  in  the  plain  of  Tiahuanaco 
at  our  feet,  and  of  which  no  tradition  remains 
except  that  they  were  the  work  of  giants,  who 
reared  them  in  a single  night. 

The  descent  into  the  valley  or  plain  of  Tia- 
huanaco  is  more  abrupt  than  in  the  direction 
of  the  Desaguadero,  and  the  most  reckless  trav- 
elers find  it  requisite  to  dismount  and  proceed 
on  foot.  It  was  dark  when  we  struck  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  and  ascertained  that  we  had  yet 
nearly  four  leagues  to  go  before  reaching  the 
village  of  Tiahuanaco.  This  border  of  the 
plain  receives  the  wash  of  the  adjacent  ridge, 
and  is  covered  thickly  with  rocky  debris,  and 
seamed  with  shallow  torrent  beds.  To  get 
at  the  soil  and  protect  the  ground  when  once 
reclaimed,  the  stones  in  many  places  have  been 
heaped  together  in  mounds,  or  long,  heavy 
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able  swell  of  land,  free  from  stones,  end  of 
which  considerable  patches  were  broken  op  for 
Mild  a league  and  a half  further,  after 


ridges,  capable  of  resisting  or  diverting  the  rush 
of  the  waters  descending  from  the  hills.  This 
work  seems  to  have  been  in  great  part,  if  not 
wholly,  performed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants; 
showing  that  here,  as  every  where  else,  they 
were  avaricious  of  arable  soil,  and  spared  nei- 
ther time  nor  labor  to  rescue  the  scantiest  por- 
tion of  it  to  cultivation. 

At  a distance  of  t wo  leagues  from  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  plain  we  came  to  a consider- 


crops 

fording  a shallow  stream  of  clear  running  water. 
We  reached  the  village  of  Tiahnitnneo  itself,  sit- 
uated upon  another  slight  elevation,  in  a well- 
chosen  position.  The  narrow,  unlighted  streets, 
lined  by  low  huts  of  rough  stones  laid  in  day,  cov- 
ered with  thatch,  destitute  of  windows,  and  en- 
tered only  bv  low*  und  narrow  doorways,  dosed 
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for  the  most  part  with  raw  hides,  were  silent 
and  deserted;  the  wretched  inhabitants  have 
hardly  fuel  wherewith  to  cook  their  scanty  food, 
and  are  fain  to  slink  away  into  their  dark  and 
squalid  habitations  as  soon  os  the  sun  withdraws 
his  genial  rays.  The  traveler  who  emerges  in 
the  morning,  blue  and  benumbed  from  his  bed 
on  the  ground  in  an  un ventilated,  gloomy  hut 
of  the  Sierra,  where  the  pigs  are  not  his  most 
unpleasant  companions,  to  thaw  himself  into 
life  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  wretched  chosa  that 
has  sheltered  him,  will  readily  comprehend  how 
the  people  of  Peru  became  worshipers  of  the 
sun. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  the  plaza  of 
Tiahuanaco,  where  a faint  light  shining  out 
from  a single  portada  in  front  of  the  church 
gave  us  the  first  evidence  that  the  town  pos- 
sessed inhabitants.  The  house  proved  to  be  the 
po8ta,  and  the  most  we  could  learn  from  the 
saturnine  Indians  in  charge  was  that  the  mas- 
ter of  the  post  was  absent.  They  neither  in- 
vited us  to  come  in,  nor  made  any  movement  to 
assist  us  when  we  dismounted,  but  disappeared 
one  by  one  into  dark  dormitories,  leaving  us 
standing  alone,  hungry  and  cold,  in  the  open 
court.  However,  the  arrival  of  our  arrieros , 
some  of  whom  spoke  Aymara,  changed  the  as- 
pect of  affairs.  They  pushed  open  the  door  of 
the  principal  or  travelers’  apartment,  and,  pil- 
ing the  barley  in  stalk  which  it  contained  at 
one  end,  cleared  a space  for  the  single  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  room — a broken  table — and  with 
imperative  words  and  acts  as  emphatic,  finally 
secured  for  us  a dish  of  diluted  chupe. 

While  this  was  going  on  we  received  a visit 


from  the  cwra,  on  his  return  probably  from  some 
nocturnal  adventure.  His  face  was  red  and 
bloated,  deeply  scarred  by  small-pox,  but  re- 
taining traces  of  original  manly  beauty.  He 
was  quite  drunk  and  not  very  coherent,  and 
when  we  began  to  question  him  about  the  cel- 
ebrated ancient  ruins  of  the  neighborhood  he 
became  suddenly  silent,  and  drew  me  into  a 
dark  corner  of  the  court -yard,  where,  in  a 
mysterious  whisper,  he  told  me  that  he  knew 
all  about  the  tapadas , or  hidden  treasures,  and 
that  we  could  count  on  his  guidance  in  obtain- 
ing them,  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  spoils. 
It  was  in  vain  I protested  that  we  were  not 
money-diggers ; he  could  not  conceive  how  any 
stranger  should  evince  an  interest  in  the  “ves- 
tiges of  the  Gentiles”  not  founded  on  the  hope 
of  discovering  treasure  among  them.  And  here 
I may  mention  that  throughout  all  of  our  ex- 
plorations, in  ail  parts  of  Fer\i,  whether  in  the 
city  or  in  the  field,  we  were  supposed  to  be 
searching  for  tapadas , and  were  constantly 
watched  and  followed  by  people  who  hoped  to 
get  some  clew  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  treas- 
ures through  our  indications.  Often,  w hen  en- 
gaged in  surveys  of  fortifications  or  buildings, 
we  found  the  marks  left  by  us  at  night,  to  guide 
us  in  resuming  our  work  in  the  morning,  nor 
only  removed,  but  the  earth  deeply  excavated 
below  them.  The  ancient  monuments  of  the 
country  have  suffered  vastly  more  from  the 
hands  of  treasure-seekers  than  from  fanatic  vi- 
olence, time,  and  the  elements  combined.  The 
work  of  destruction  from  this  cause  has  been 
going  on  for  three  hundred  years,  and  stiff  act- 
ively continues. 


YOUNG 

I’m  growing  old,  but  what  of  that! 

The  winter  snows  are  in  my  hair, 

And  like  an  antiquated  cat 
I love  my  fire  and  easy-chair. 

To  sit  and  think,  and  read  the  news 

Through  pebbles  twain  that  bridge  my  nose, 
A matted  stool  beneath  my  shoes. 

To  coax  the  dull  blood  to  my  toes. 

I'm  growing  old,  but  what  of  that! 

Each  failing  sense,  each  twinge  of  pain, 
But  tells  me  with  familiar  chat 
I’m  coming  to  my  youth  again; 

And  bids  me  joy  that  change  eterne 
Revives,  renews  the  meanest  thing — 

That  life  is  born  when  grasses  turn, 

That  out  of  winter  leaps  the  spring. 


AGAIN. 

And  such  a spring!  Rejoice,  oh  me! 
That  age  and  mildew  pass  away, 

That  a brief  cycle  sets  me  free 
To  launch  into  unfading  day. 

The  snows  shall  fade  from  out  my  hair, 
Dim  eyes  and  weakness  flee  with  pain, 

Heart’s-ease  the  wrinkled  brow  repair, 
And  all  my  youth  come  back  again. 

Night  flames  his  wings  and  turns  to  day, 
Mid  joy  and  bells  the  year  is  born ; 

Though  all  things  seem  to  pass  away, 

To  all  shall  come  another  morn. 

Him  we  call  Death,  with  kindly  hand 
Plants  all  the  daisies  of  the  plain. 

And  when  o’er  me  he  waves  his  wand, 

I shall  renew  my  youth  again. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR. 

by  a vinaiisriAN. 

[BUbentfr  $aprr.] 

RELIEVED.  j tility  of  a whole  section,  when  it  has  not  shown 

!»er  23, 1 8€2,  Tuesday. — Fair  and  warm.  j itself  able  to  repress  the  rebellion  of  a faction 
?en  occupied  all  morning  in  the  Topo-  in  that  section  ? Do  we  mock  the  poor  negro 
Office  improving  my  map  of  Central  with  offers  of  freedom  before  we  have  satififttc- 
; but  what  with  the  charming  weather  torily  proved  that  sve  can  defend  our  own  ? Yet 
?w  days  of  rest,  I find  the  labor  intoler-  j I have  fuith  in  the  President’s  honesty  of  pur- 
ine, and  am  longing  again  for  the  ex-  \ pose  and  soundness  of  judgment.  Our  horizon 
of  the  march  and  the  battle-field,  • here  is  limited.  His  high  position  affords  a 
afternoon  our  camp  was  thrilled  with  ! more  comprehensive  view  both  at  home  and 
nt  of  an  unexpected  character  by  the  ; abroad.  The  nation  may  be  better  prepared 
ce  of  Mr,  Lincoln's  proclamation  con-  ! for  this  than  we  think,  and,  after  all,  1 would 
liberating  all  the  slaves  in  the  rebel  j not  he  surprised  if  the  necessities  of  our  foreign 
take  eff  ect  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  j policy  dictated  this  paper  at  this  time.  I begin 
ic  insurrection  does  not  subside  by  that  to  perceive  that  even  here  the  feeling  of  dissent 
’here  is  a very  general  expression  of  ; is  rather  superficial  and  temporary,  and  the 
ction  and  dissent  around  these  head-  ] sounder  thinkers  are  rapidly  subsiding  into  ne- 
although  not  so  decided  ag  might  quiescence, 
ti  expected.  I am  shocked  and  fright- j A matron  of  the  neighborhood,  not  over 
t at  the  proposed  liberation  of  the  comely  and  past  the  prime  of  life,  called  at 
blacks  (I  have  always  looked  forward  head-quarters  to-day,  inquiring  for  a bucket* 
s an  inevitable  and  essential  result  of  j She  forced  the  guurd  and  commenced  a rigor- 
, hut  at  the  imseasonableness  of  this  | ous  search  of  the  sacred  line  of  tents  at  the 
tion.  Can  the  Federal  Government  head  of  the  parallelogram,  declaring  she  had 
invite  the  bitter  and  concentrated  hos-  > loaned  a bucket  to  General  McClellan,  and  was 
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\dehfrmfoed  f<>  have  ii  or  let  jmc*  J-iiai;  Of  iC  Ct  j ry.  We  in  Hngerkfowtb  tttni  drov** 

&j*fowi4  lhar  a vfery  civil  ^j&riwtl  indled  at  .thence  to  WiUam^T^  where  we  6r<>$ *ped  at 
her  hotel  ^esterifev  and  fdfetefcu  d bucket  i>E • J tj^neni  i Kenfey ' s head-guarier?*..-  Kenlev  fully 
milk  for  Geuetiil  McClellan,  Atflioagh  re- ••  irnku^  tli.e ; proclamation  Iterating  the  black*, 
ligioutily  oppiwetJ  either  to  ie.ndijjg  Dr  burrow-  ;A*iid  lhmk*  if Will  alarm  and  weaken  'the Swath- 
her  pat  f loti  *:ai  mu  Id  'not  reshi  the  appnai,  j fen  uni»yt  \Ve  bgar  fimf  ibe  ea  e:.m  occupies. 
tun)  r he  milk  furnished ; the  m il  soldier  1 Mumoslmrg,  with  hi*  right  resting  on  the  * <pe- 
• promising  to  return  t lie  bucket  immediately.  »n>an,  nn»l  hi*  left  on  the  North  Mountum.  :! 
To  the  old  Indy  ’s  aytormhiiitmt  the  bucket  xvns  have  do  faiili  either  in  his  intemiun  or  abilitv 
not  ridnnud,  and  it  required  .soinc  peeu.mry  it.  cmer  Mankind  aguie,  Le.av ing.  WiUbn»> • 
iVipioriiuey  ut  snvo  the  (fcftmlV  teu.r  iWin  u ; port  w#  took  the  direct  roe.;  ip  Kimife buf^ 
■search.  J p.wtiig  * oi*«  h - l*«v-rdoii  it}  rump  n»  lM»wur-- 

1 vilK  , and  n ptinim,  of  KcnnkHii  - < mp*  m.. 

: Hukemdh\.  St  v*u>  pn  Hi  dark  e*e  We.  *e:v:u*.  ' 

' &Cf,*  - i V-  A ; Sharpfcbtiytn  •dife  »v  iud6*kdfMiu?ee 

vvere  nUvUcd  of ■ ii>  pfO>:,»ialy  by  the  ou'o’it*-* 
otior  of  the  t»^ifi;n-.(bdd,  • luring  out  :d><*  e 
•->  n head ipia rmvi  ettrife  had  huen  hixo eT  nnU  ^ 

C^* : 1 nuiio.  td'ono-- p«Ay  •ivue.-a-  fe  in  fee  fetfe 

ercfei  hour*  in  the  diirko<^>,  ran- 


tiered  IbY  ^i 
ivixebiug'  tmr  tent*  until  djeveii  pH'fcdc* 

dvur  and  wmnt  day  fe^fenfe 


Wf-  ’ • tnore‘if)r-i0isf'-ftemee;  :ihn/.pTtterieui.  method  of 

*.mr  waifare  was  discu^fcdd,  ’ Artillery  feyfes 
j w.i>r  Mtj  nfAJK>.i.'  iroisv  than  de.>mu.rivc.  Ii  is  still  .tutiuivlnUv 

tat  Pjensoiilcm’a  ravulry  raid  to-  in  its  mo  nil  kltd  Ik  the  satiny  of  arr  «rm  y 

. anil  t hot  projioeed  to  be  started  1 * op  the 
tiyri  agaiust  OordonsviUe^  have  j irresisuidy  by 

doned.  I.fire  on  u given  ;udm.  lr  has  seemed  to  me.  :i- 

A ^Thursday:  — Fair  and  mol..  1 1 have  generally  oto  anilieiy  uyefe  the 

elided  eiiunge  tp  the  weather  > gtw  have  hcen  tro  mucb  srattfcrcd,  oml  the 
;i  j Summer?!,  heat  to  autumnal  \ lire  too ^ diffusif  p iiik^ttaib. 

M’usnn  for  active  campnigriing  j Thus. far  our  Vuvuiry  ha*  done  nothing  in  n 
v rapidly.  The  General  called  • pitciied  battle.  The  great  range  and  eJl)»vieiu;y 
•aphieal  informal  ion  about  liar-  j of  'modern  hre-unn*  making  it  imp^siMe  .for 
[ sunomidings^  ] believe  with  a them  to  charge  Oifanf.rv  or  artillery  with  nuv 
ig.  I made  a sketch  from  mem-  hopes  of  succor*  i p the  rombat^  of  cavalry 
- considerable  sntisfuction.  We  with  cavalry  th«  revolver  atnj  ear  Id  tie  have  uh 
►roctamatloTi  from  Mr.  Linroin,  mo^t  entitxdy  sfdjtri^  hi  tfee 

Writ  of  Ilnt»ea-i  Corpus,  ftatr  lew  - ioMiUir^: ; Whero  hu vf  ;{)itlK;i!t:ic 
s is  a very  good  Timiina?  pud  ! of 

imes,  yet  unii!  we  imah  up  these  have  invariably. hee'ft  the  {u^danl^  and  hnve 
front,  of  us  t have  Tittle  faith  in  , with  equal  wHihfiiy  ov<:rM<«o%v,v  their  cneirdei- 
hnnarion*.  j ThW  is  the  rcr-hH  of  superior  iliKiplinc  and 

itring  baljoopfi  bas  bocc  up  scr-  ^uiptwemv  and  ibh,  ^nju-rimuy  vvijj  euhrinne 
ay,  vvhich  Agaiiicaai-  : to  incivu^.  ’^be  fPi>cl  bght  cutaln  nrx*  fir- 

ur  aciraiHuts  invanuidy  In  ms  ' qu.enUy  arined  w ith  tliv  diuible-burrd^  l tou  i 
f yve  dare  n^t  fhdve  fttnvnri)  tesf  | lng-piecg#  Mdtud?,  leaded  tyitlj 
l The  Grand  Hide  Con^iAn-  fur  move  fotmiduhle  weapon  on  korsehiici 
ussiun  marttneu  is  orpurted  to . *dt her  the  revolver  or  tr/irhine,  and  a decided 
X hated,  war : it  wd*  viiihcn^  to  hnprovement  on  the  old  bell-inu  idunder- 
think  HWfe  'is'Wpiu'-Vftg-ftc'  l«ufe;  Iti  every  independent  cominixud  pf^r-- 
ut  tlif^e  head-tiufirtera'.  ] ahy  I would  have  n portion  artned  With  this 

\ r'luljy  night  ;\nd  ' atapoi,,  ivhicb  Ji  iiopk  wimbl  he  found  eilVdent 

wed  by  a dear  iayV  ftdpuel  - in  night  encoUff^p^  more  ce^ih 

f accompanied  General  'Mar cy  , in  horseback  hvbur. 

u*etion  t»*  Hagendown  and  >Vi!b  ! Foi  decisive  i^idis  in  fepyiy  the.  fire  of  the 
tfo  vded  m l ire  umbida nee  with  infantry  ia  ih^:.tt1aiiirrWufceif.-;ilai'  ‘ Poly  rdianre  . 
fol lowed  hv  m escort  of  ffe? aV . j/fh t h a taip»;ovetu*n i ^^1  hi c-arips  l\iU  h*# 
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become  so  destructive,  and  kills  at  such  long 
range,  that  the  bayonet,  like  the  sabre,  is  be- 
come more  ornamental  than  useful.  I have 
never  seen  a collision  of  bayonets  or  a man 
killed  by  a bayonet  on  any  of  our  battle-fields. 
An  officer  who  was  at  Fair  Oaks,  in  front  of 
Richmond,  Bays  he  saw  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
enemy  killed  in  a bayonet  charge  of  ours,  but 
it  was  after  they  had  broken  and  were  attempt- 
ing to  escape — receiving  the  thrust  from  behind 
in  almost  every  instance.  Neither  has  the  ar- 
tillery lost  on  either  side  been  cagtgred  by  a 
rush  with  the  sabre  or  bayonet,  as  it  usually  ap- 
pears in  the  newspapers,  but  by  bushwhacking 
the  horses  from  a distance,  so  that,  when  the 
supports  are  driven  back,  the  guns  are  neces- 
sarily abandoned  to  the  victors.  Ordinarily, 
at  least  ninety-five  in  a hundred  of  the  casual- 
ties of  a battle-field  are  attributable  to  the  fire 
of  the  infantry.  At  Antietam  the  opposing 
regiments,  in  several  instances,  destroyed  each 
other  at  forty  paces.  In  a rush  with  the  bay- 
onet, if  the  defensive  line  stood  firm,  the  attack 
would  invariably  break,  falling  back  in  confu- 
sion, or  halting  at  forty  or  fifty  paces,  would 
open  fire ; then,  becoming  heated  in  the  fierce 
emulation,  they  would  endeavor  to  win  each 
other’s  colors  by  concentrating  their  fire  on  the 
color-bearers.  An  officer  states  that  in  his 
regiment  five  men  were  shot  down  consecutive- 
ly while  supporting  the  colors ; and  in  this  des- 
perate game  whole  regiments  were  mutually  re- 
duced to  the  verge  of  annihilation.  In  the  late 
battle  we  won  thirty-nine  regimental  standards 
and  lost  none. 

Colonel  Hall,  of  Fort  Sumter  memory,  led 
a regiment  armed  with  repeating  rifies  (seven- 
shooters).  As  the  enemy  advanced  to  the 
charge  his  regiment  delivered  a full  volley  in 
their  faces  at  fifty  yards.  This  shattered  and 
staggered  them ; but  supposing  his  fire  spent, 
and  that  they  could  break  him  before  the  men 
could  reload,  they  closed  up  and  made  a sec- 
ond attempt  to  advance ; met  by  a continu- 
ous stream  of  fire,  after  forcing  themselves  up 
within  thirty  paces,  the  feeble  remnant  that 
were  still  capable  of  locomotion  turned  tail  and 
fled.  This  is  a practical  proof  of  the  superior- 
ity of  breech-loading  and  repeating  fire-arms. 
The  objectors  still  insist  that  in  rude  service 
they  arc  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
that  from  the  facility  of  firing  men  are  more 
apt  to  waste  their  ammunition  at  long  range 
and  without  aim.  That  the  very  necessity  of 
manipulating  every  load  restrains  the  tendency 
to  inefficient  firing,  and  engenders  coolness. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the 
waste  is  enormous,  not  more  than  one  shot  in 
three  hundred  taking  effect.  The  immense 
quantities  of  ammunition  already  required  to 
supply  a modem  army,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  limits  its  sphere  of  action  and  hampers 
its  mobility.  Therefore  certainty,  rather  than 
rapidity  of  fire,  would  seem  to  be  the  desidera- 
tum. This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  will  be 
as  easy  to  train  men  to  care  and  deliberation  in 
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the  use  of  a superior  weapon  as  with  an  inferior 
one. 

Never  being  ready  for  war,  we  have  gener- 
ally fought  with  the  weapon  just  behind  the 
age.  Although  the  use  of  percussion  was 
thoroughly  established  in  1848,  we  fought  the 
Mexican  war  chiefly  with  flint-locks.  The  su- 
periority of  the  breech-loading  and  repeating 
fire-arms  has  been  for  some  time  established  in 
the  country,  yet  we  will  doubtless  worry  through 
this  war  with  the  percussion  muzzle-loader,  and 
adopt  something  better  afterward. 

The  rebels  are  in  the  general  worse  armed 
than  we,  and  their  very  deficiencies  in  that 
respect  have  been  turned  to  their  advantage. 
Their  scarcity  of  ammunition  has  made  them 
more  careful  in  its  use,  and  therefore  compar- 
atively more  efficient.  Their  inferiority  in  ar- 
tillery especially  has  induced  them  to  rely  less 
upon  that  high-sounding  but  indecisive  arm, 
and  to  look  always  to  their  infantry  for  results ; 
while  the  very  contempt  with  which  their  aris- 
tocratic leaders  regard  the  lives  and  suffer- 
ings of  their  rank  and  file — their  remorseless 
marches,  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they 
dash  their  columns  against  our  positions — have 
thus  far  given  them  a decided  advantage  over 
our  more  humane  and  economical  generals — a 
mode  of  warfare  which  would  beat  us  were  the 
resources  of  the  contestants  equal,  but  which, 
as  the  case  stands,  will  end  in  their  speedier 
destruction. 

October  1,  Wednesday . — Fair  and  warm.  Wc 
have  heard  guns  all  day  from  time  to  time, 
which  I understand  are  those  of  Pleasonton,  who 
has  made  a reconnoissance  toward  M&rtinsburg. 
A courier  informs  us  that  he  occupies  Martins- 
burg,  and  is  shelling  the  rebels  toward  Win- 
chester. Another  telegram  brings  tidings  thut 
President  Lincoln  and  suite  will  visit  head- 
quarters, arriving  to-night.  Major  Haller  is 
hastily  erecting  three  large  tents  facing  that  of 
the  commander,  borrowing  beds  and  blankets 
to  accommodate  the  distinguished  guests. 

October'  2,  Thursday . — Cool  and  drizzling. 
The  President  and  parry  staid  at  Harpers  Fer- 
ry last  night  and  will  visit  us  to-day.  I met 
General  Pleasonton  in  General  Marcy’s  tent, 
and  heard  his  report  of  the  reconnoissance 
yesterday.  As  he  approached  Martinsburg  he 
found  the  bridge  over  a deep  and  impracticable 
mill-race  had  been  rendered  impassable  to  cav- 
alry by  tearing  up  the  flooring,  and  the  rebels  in 
some  force  occupying  the  town.  As  the  Union 
banners  were  seen  advancing  over  the  hill  the 
women  issued  from  the  adjoining  houses  and 
replaced  the  flooring  of  the  bridge,  so  that  his 
column  w as  enabled  to  pass  over  without  a halt. 
The  enemy  being  driven  out,  Pleasonton  occu- 
pied the  town  for  two  hours,  until  he  perceived 
they  were  returning  upon  him  with  heavy  rein- 
forcements. He  then  retired  by  the  Shepherds- 
town  road,  exchanging  cannon-shots  with  Stu- 
art, w'ho  followed  at  a respectful  distance.  As 
the  rear  of  his  column  cleared  the  bridge  the 
friendly  women  again  ran  out,  and  tore  up  the 
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flooring,  thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  follow  by 
another  less  direct  road.  The  section  of  artil- 
lery accompanying  the  expedition  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Edmund  Pendleton, 
U.S.A.,  a native  of  Martinsburg,  and  in  the 
bombardment  he  narrowly  missed  sending  a 
shell  through  his  paternal  mansion. 

The  sky  cleared,  and  the  day  is  bright  and 
warm.  The  President  and  suite  arrived  in  the 
afternoon.  They  were  received  without  cere- 


al night,  and  suggest  the  improvement  to  fu- 
ture Campaigners, 

President  Lincoln  is  a most  interesting  study. 
He  is  in  all  points  a fair  representative  man  of 
the  American  people.  He  is  American,  intern- 
ally and  externally,  in  mind  and  person;  bis 
tastes,  manners,  ideas,  and  capacities  are  pan 
and  parcel  of  our  system.  He  is  .*  imply  the  re- 
sult of  that  system,  and  the  system  is  entirely 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfills 
the  important  duties  of  lus  office.  If  he  fails 
we  may  give  up  the  system  conclusively:  for, 
w hile  we  may  often  find  worse,  we  can  never 
hope  to  see  a higher  grade  of  rnen  nt  the  head 
of  our  affairs.  Indeed  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore assumed  to  be  the  men  of  light  and  lead- 
ing in  this  nation  have  failed  so  miserably  that 
we  may  be  content  hereafter  to  trust  the  Helm 
to  an  honest  man  of  the  people — and  Divine 
Providence. 

October  8,  Wednesday, — Fai r and  warm.  We 
broke  camp  to-day,  moving  to  a point  on  the 
river  below  Harper's  Perry.  From  some  ques- 
tions ot’the  Commander-in-Chief  I suspect  there 


battle-field.  The  cavalcade  returned  after  dark, 
and  the  chiefs  went  to  dinner  in  the  General's 
Two  militarv  bands  relieved  each 


mess-tent. 

other  in  furnishing  music  for  the  feast,  while 
peals  of  uproarious  laughter  at  the  President’s 
hard  jokes  filled  up  the  intervals.  I had  nei- 


October  3,  Friday. — Morning  fog — day  clear 
and  warm.  The  Presidential  guests  rose  ear- 
ly, and  1 saw*  them  grouped  in  front  of  the  large 
tent.  Marshal  Lamon  called  me  over,  and  pre- 
sented me  to  his  Excellency,  who  remembered 
and  recalled  our  former  interview,  I repeated 
to  him  Pleasonton’s  account  of  how’  the  women 
of  Martinsbnrg  had  repaired  the  bridge.  He 
seemed  much  interested  and  pleased  at  this 
practical  exhibition  of  good-w  ill  to  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  by  that  ebarmiug  sex,  who  seem 
more  naturally  and  generally  to  admire  sedition 
The  President  then  remarked 


and  rebellion, 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  my  servant  John 
had  accommodated  himself  under  the  eaves  of 
my  tent  by  stretching  an  additional  piece  of  can- 
vas over  the  ropes  which  held  the  fly.  By  in- 
creasing the  length  of  the  fly  on  either  side, 
reaching  to  the  pegs,  it  wonld  afford  better  pro- 
tection to  the  square  tent  and  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  two  persons,  servants  or  attaches 
of  the  officer.  I have  enjoyed  the  conven- 
ience of  having  mv  man  always  within  easy  cull 
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h a plan  maturing  for  crossing  the  Potomac  in 
the  vicinity  of  Leesburg.  General  McClellan, 
vrith  the  body  of  his  Staff,  crossed  the  South 
Mountain  at  Crumpton's  Gap,  where  Franklin 
fought  the  other  day.  To  avoid  the  crowd  and 
ttusi  Colonel  Key  and  myself  rode  apart,  cross- 
ing Elk  Ridge,  near  Rohrersville,  by  a narrow, 
secluded  mountain  - road  refreshingly  shaded. 
Descend  tng  into  Pleasant  Valley  we  left  Tiohrers- 
ville  to  the  right,  and  approaching  Brownsville 
oar  attention  was  attested  by  a singularly  pic- 
turesque cottage  that  stood  near  the  road  at 
the  foot  of  the  South  Mountain,  It  was  built 
of  logs,  with  huge  uncouth  chimneys,  porches, 
and  irregular  shaped  doors  and  windows,  all 


whitewashed,  vine-clad,  and  embowered  in  the 
shade  of  tall,  overhanging  trees.  The  style  of 
the  building  was  Anglo-  American  of  the  olden 
time,  and  decidedly  more  pleasing  in  character 
than  those  presented  by  our  new-fangled  cot- 
tage architects. 

Immediately  tinder  the  gable  of  the  house,  in 
the  midst  of  a group  of  weeping- willow  s,  stood 
a whitewashed  spring-house,  the  fountain  bub- 
bling out  from  a niche  in  the  terrace  wail, 
and  falling  beyond  into  a large  moss-covered 
wooden  trough.  On  a post  bristling  with  side- 
pegs,  resembling  a rustic  bat-rack,  hung  a dozen 
or  more  clean  milk-crocks,  suggestive  of  lacteal 
refreshment. 


Key  could  not  resist  the  temptu- 
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tion;  so  we  dismounted,  and  Dame  Bountiful 
of  the  Cottage  gave  us  a crockful  of  delicious 
rich  milk,  which  we  fairly  emptied  at  a sitting. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  proprietor,  came  out  to  exchange 
civilities,  and  informed  us  that  the  house  had 
been  built  by  his  grandfather,  and  that  he  had 
seventy  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  which  had 
remained  in  the  family  since  the  original  im- 
provement. The  house  had  evidently  been 
built  without  any  plan  or  attempt  at  ornament 
— log  walls,  stone  chimneys,  wooden  porches, 
and  awkward  windows — all  thrown  together 
by  hap-hazard,  just  as  convenience  or  conceit 
suggested.  Its  site  on  a smooth  spur  of  the 
mountain  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  spring,  yet  the  result  was  one 
of  the  most  charming  rural  pictures  I have  ever 
seen.  Doubtless  it  owed  much  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  viewed  it.  After  near- 
ly a year  of  uninterrupted  campaigning,  of 
hardship,  dirt,  weariness,  battle,  blood,  and 
death,  until  our  hearts  had  become  dry  and 
dreary  as  the  trodden  highway,  at  the  sight  of 
this  calm  retreat  we  again  felt  the  seeds  of  hope 
begin  to  swell  and  germinate  amidst  the  hot 
dust,  and  I went,  bumming  over  Campbell's 
sweet  stanzas  of  the  “Soldier’s  Dream." 

“Methought  from  the  battle-field’s  dreadful  array 
Far,  far  I had  roamed  on  a desolate  track, 

Twas  autumn,  and  sunshine  arose  o’er  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  kindred  that  welcomed  me 
back. 

I flew  to  those  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 
In  life’s  morning  march  when  my  bosom  was 
young ; 

I heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft, 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers 
sung." 

The  scene  haunted  my  fancy  for  many  a day, 
and  I said  to  my  companion,  “If  I could  only 
be  permitted  to  spend  a quiet  month  in  that 
cottage  with  my  family,  I would  be  willing  to 
campaign  for  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

Turning  the  butt  of  South  Mountain  at  Wev- 
erton  we  found  the  Head-quarters  camp  in  a 
plain  stubble-field,  near  Potersville,  in  the  Mid- 
dletown Valley.  Major  Haller  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  staking  off  his  parallelogram  tfith 
mathematical  accuracy ; but  the  locality  is  to- 
tally wanting  in  the  picturesque  beauty  which 
made  our  late  encampment  so  attractive. 

October  9,  T kursdatj. — Fair  and  hot.  Hav- 
ing understood  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  going  to  Baltimore  to  meet  his  family  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  campaign  was  end- 
ed, and  therefore  asked  for  leave  to  visit  Berk- 
eley Springs.  This  was  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty, and  in  half  an  hour  thereafter  I was  in 
the  saddle  en  route  for  the  mountains.  I pass- 
ed over  Crampton’s  Gap  and  through  Sharps- 
burg,  \frhose  bloody  environs  were  still  haunted 
by  curious  visitors,  and  mourners  from  a dis- 
tance searching  among  the  graves  for  their  dead. 

I reached  Hagerstown  by  dinner-time,  so  entire- 
ly overcome  by  the  heat  that  I determined  to 
leave  my  horse,  and  take  a seat  in  the  coach  j 
that  would  start  for  Hancock  in  the  afternoon.  j 


We  got  off  about  five  o’clock,  and  for  an  hour 
or  more  I began  to  fear  that  I had  gained  no- 
thing by  the  exchange,  the  weather  still  be- 
ing intensely  hot  and  the  vehicle  crowded,  I 
being  jammed  in  between  a rough,  hard,  work- 
ing man  and  a garrulous  old  woman.  I was 
especially  annoyed  by  the  dame,  who  fidget- 
ed and  talked  incessantly,  addressing  herself 
alternately  to  every  body  in  the  coach.  As 
the  sun  declined  the  zephyrs  came  dow  n from 
the  mountains  and  cooled  the  air,  soothing 
my  temper  proportionately.  I perceived  that 
my  good  neighbor  talked  cheerily  all  the  wdiile, 
and  had  no  idea  that  the  country  was  going 
to  destruction  (a  very  common  opinion  in  Mary- 
land). On  the  contrary,  she  was  intensely  loy- 
al. She  liked  my  militaiy  buttons,  and  in- 
quired where  I had  been  serving.  I told  her  I 
had  been  with  Pope. 

“Ah  then," she  quickly  replied,  “you  doubt- 
less knew  my  son  Marccllus.  He  was  enlisted 
in  one  of  the  Maryland  regiments,  and  died  of 
a camp-fever  at  Little  Washington,  in  Virginia. 
He  was  a fine  hearty  boy,  my  only  son,  and 
he  stood  it  more  'an  a year.”  His  death  she 
seemed  to  think  was  all  right,  and  a matter  of 
course ; but  that  her  hearty  boy  should  have  suc- 
cumbed so  soon  she  thought  required  some  lit- 
tle explanation  and  apology.  Another  passen- 
ger, who  knew'  something  of  her  family,  made 
further  inquiries  about  them,  asking  for  her 
husband  and  daughter.  Mary  Ann,  she  said, 
was  now  a well-grown  child  of  thirteen,  but 
when  Marcellus  w'ent  to  the  ware  she  fell  into 
a peaking  way,  and  refused  to  eat.  When  they 
heard  of  the  boy’s  death,  her  father,  he  went 
and  ’listed  too.  They  said  he  was  too  old,  but 
nothing  could  stop  him ; he  would  go.  Since 
then  the  girl  had  never  smiled,  but  seemed  to 
be  pining  away. 

The  woman  talked  in  a calm  and  even  cheer- 
ful manner,  w ithout  a word  of  complaint  or  re- 
gret in  regard  to  her  own  present  and  impend- 
ing sorrows ; but  there  was  an  almost  impercep- 
tible quaver  in  her  voice  and  suffusion  of  her 
eyes  as  she  praised  the  blue  uniform  and  blessed 
the  old  flag,  that  touchingly  revealed  the  suf- 
ferings and  the  heroism  of  the  people. 

Passing  through  Clear  Spring  after  dark  we 
came  upon  a body  of  national  infantry  biv- 
ouacked in  the  woods  on  either  side  of  the 
highway,  and  all  busy  cooking  their  suppers. 
This  was  Cox’s  Division,  en  route  for  Western 
Virginia,  and  now  commanded  by  General,  late 
Colonel,  Crook,  whom  1 had  met  during  Pope’s 
campaign.  The  scene  was  wildly  picturesque, 
and  the  smell  of  their  rude  cookery  so  appetiz- 
ing that  when  we  got  to  Fairview  I called  a 
halt  and  got  some  supper. 

As  I spoke  to  the  landlord  ordering  my  lunch, 
some  one  in  the  darkness  exclaimed,  “ I know* 
that  voice  !"  and  in  a moment  I was  surrounded 
by  several  old  friends — refugees  from  Martins- 
burg.  From  this  hotel  at  Fairview  (which  I 
have  noticed  elsewhere)  one  may  overlook  the 
lower  valley  of  Virginia  from  the  Potomac  to 
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the  Fort  Mountains,  between  Strasburg  and 
Front  Royal.  Martinsburg  and  several  ad- 
joining towns  are  in  full  view,  and  hence  it 
was  a favorite  resort  of  Union  refugees  when 
the  rebels  occupied  that  part  of  the  valley.  At 
ray  instance  there  had  been  a signal-station  es- 
tablished here,  and  I found  an  additional  ac- 
quaintance in  the  pfficer  in  charge.  I was 
warmly  urged  to  remain  all  night  with  them, 
and  felt  disposed  to  tarry,  but  anxiety  about 
my  family  overruled  and  I continued  my  jour- 
ney, arriving  at  Hancock  at  midnight. 

October  10,  Friday. — Cloudy  and  pleasant. 
Having  been  warned  that  the  country  opposite 
was  infested  with  bushwhackers,  who  robbed 
and  murdered  in  the  name  of  God  and  the 
Confederacy,  I concluded  to  send  a citizen 
messenger  with  a light  wagon  to  bring  over  my 
family.  After  I concluded  my  arrangements 
Captain  Lapsler,  commanding  the  post,  called 
and  offered  me  an  escort.  This  I accepted, 
and  hiriug  a horse  crossed  the  river  to  Alpine 
Station,  where  the  post  head-quarters  was  es- 
tablished. My  escort,  consisting  of  a sergeant 
and  ten  infantry  men,  moved  briskly  up  the 
road,  throwing  out  four  flankers  to  avoid  an 
ambush.  I followed  on  horseback,  suiting  my 
pace  to  theirs,  until  about  three  miles  up,  when 
I met  a well-known  loyal  citizen  from  above, 
who  assured  me  the  road  was  free.  Giving  way 
to  ray  impatience  I then  dashed  forward,  get- 
ting to  the  village  a mile  or  more  in  advance  of 
ray  men.  I met  my  wife  and  daughter  in  the 
wagon  I had  sent  forward,  just  starting  on  their 
way  to  Hancock.  I determined  to  tarry  be- 
hind them  for  an  hour  to  see  the  rest  of  my 
family  and  friends  at  Berkeley.  I had  con- 
cluded the  visit  by  the  time  the  escort  got  up, 
so  1 ordered  them  back  to  Alpine,  and  rode 
in  another  direction  to  Sir  John’s  Run  to  see 
some  persons  who  had  gone  to  the  post  at  that 
place. 

At  Sir  John’s  I met  Mr.  Bechtol,  of  Berk- 
eley Springs,  who  told  me  he  had  information 
that  the  rebels  meditated  another  movement 
into  Maryland.  He  could  give  no  facts,  but 
said  he  inferred  it  from  the  tenor  of  several 
conversations  he  had  had  with  rebel  sympa- 
thizers. While  we  discussed  the  matter  the 
officer  in  command  came  up  and  informed 
me  officially  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  at 
M ‘Coy’s  Ferry,  near  Clear  Spring,  about  six- 
teen thousand  strong,  had  captured  the  signal- 
party  at  Fairview,  and  a portion  of  Crook’s  sup- 
ply-train. At  this  information  I took  hasty  leave 
of  my  friends,  forded  the  river,  and  rode  rapid- 
ly to  Hancock  by  the  tow-path  of  the  canal.  It 
commenced  raining  as  I rode,  and  on  nearing 
the  town  I saw  some  regiments  of  Crook’s  in- 
fantry wading  the  river  into  Virginia. 

At  Burton’s  Hotel  I found  my  wife  and 
daughter  waiting  and  the  town  full  of  varied 
rumors.  By  comparing  and  sifting  I came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  only  Stuart  making  a 
cavalry  raid  ; and  as  the  coaches  did  not  come 
through  from  Hagerstown  I determined  not  to 


move  in  that  direction  until  further  advices.  A 
gentleman  just  from  Harper’s  Ferry  informs  me* 
that  Stuart  is  over  the  river  with  two  thousand 
cavalry  and  a battery  moving  on  Chambers- 
burg,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  country  he 
will  probably  attempt  to  return  through  the 
mountains,  the  road  by  Hancock  being  the 
most  convenient.  This  is  encouraging,  and 
may  be  flattering,  to  the  Hancock  folks,  but  it 
doesn’t  agree  with  my  judgment  or  my  plans. 

October  11,  Saturday. — Cloudy  and  cool. 
Hired  a horse  and  went  over  the  river  to  offer 
my  services  to  General  Crook.  It  seems  that 
the  eneipy  has  visited  Fairview,  capturing  the 
signal-officer  and  the  material  of  the  station. 
They  overtook  and  burned  two  straggling  wag- 
ons of  Crook’s,  which  for  some  reason  had 
lagged  a mile  or  two  behind  his  column.  It 
appears  that  if  Crook  had  commenced  his  march 
at  the  usual  hour — between  dawn  and  sunrise — 
his  column  would  have  stretched  just  across 
the  path  of  the  raiders,  and  the  collision  would 
have  been  a complete  surprise  to  both  parties, 
and  Stuart  would  have  had  to  deal  with  a fine 
division  of  infantry  with  two  or  three  batteries, 
which  would  probably  have  turned  him  back. 

As  it  was,  Crook  had  moved  promptly  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  passing  Fairview  an 
hour  or  two  in  advance  of  the  enemy.  On  this 
occasion  “the  early  bird  lost  the  worm.”  Dis- 
cussing the  probabilities  of  the  enemy’s  attempt- 
ing to  return  by  way  of  the  mountains,  I found 
General  Crook  fully  posted  and  prepared  for 
them.  A portion  of  Franklin’s  Corps  had 
moved  up  as  far  as  Clear  Spring,  covering 
M ‘Coy’s  Ford,  where  they  had  crossed.  Av- 
erill,  with  his  cavalry,  was  at  Old  Town  on  the 
alert.  Crook  hod  his  railroad  trains  packed 
with  troops,  and  ready  with  steam  up  to  move 
to  any  point  indicated  between  North  Mountain 
and  Cumberland.  Pleasontons  cavalry  was 
following  on  their  track.  This  is  all  satisfac- 
tory, and  I hope  we  will  make  these  fellows  rue 
their  rash  adventure. 

October  1 2,  Sunday. — Cool  and  clear.  Walked 
down  to  the  river,  where  I saw  a brigade  of  in- 
fantry with  a battery  returning  to  the  Maryland 
side  by  the  fords,  which  were  deep  and  diffi- 
cult. Some  w'ho  did  not  desire  to  wet  their 
clothes  took  boats  and  tried  the  ferry.  One 
l>oat,  overloaded  and  mismanaged,  was  upset 
in  the  deepest  water,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  loaded  down  with  their  arms  and  equip- 
ments, were  thrown  out.  Their  misadventnre 
occasioned  shouts  of  merriment  and  derision, 
although  several  narrowly  escaped  drowning. 

A portion  of  Averill’s  cavalry  is  up.  and  is  or- 
dered to  move  with  Crook’s  infantry  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  who,  we  learn,  has  entered  Cham- 
bersburg,  robbing  banks,  stores,  and  stables,  and 
burning  the  railroad  buildings  and  other  prop- 
erty, and  is  going  somewhere  else,  no  one 
knows.  The  General  is  quite  disgusted  with 
this  order,  which  sends  his  infantry  in  pursuit 
of  cavalry  already  two  days’  march  distant. 
They  might  as  well  send  him  after  a flight  of 
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wild-geese.  Bat  the  order  is  peremptory  and 
• worthy  of  Washington. 

October  13f  Monday . — Clouds  and  rain.  We 
hear  the  enemy  respected  private  property  in 
Chambersburg,  only  destroying  the  railroad 
buildings  and  public  stores,  but  where  they 
have  gone  nobody  knows.  I crossed  the  river 
in  a skiff,  and  at  General  Crook’s  head-quarters 
was  informed  that  the  raiders  had  repassed  the 
Potomac  at  Noland’s  Perry,  near  the  mouth 
of  Monocacy,  having  ridden  entirely  around 
McClellan’s  army,  and  escaping  scot-free  with 
whatever  plunder  they  were  able  to  carry. 
Whereat  I am  disgusted  beyond  measure,  al- 
though the  affair  is  more  insulting  than  damag- 
ing. This  contemptible  flurry  being  over,  I got 
a hack  and  started  with  my  family  for  Hagers- 
town. 

October  1 4,  Tuesday.  — Cloudy  and  mild.  Find- 
ing some  difficulty  in  procuring  a vehicle  to  car- 
ry us  to  our  destination  I remained  in  Hagers- 
town ail  day,  exchanging  visits  with  old  friends. 
I met  numerous  refugees  from  Mardnsburg, 
who  gave  me  all  the  personal  news  from  the 
other  side.  They  report  that  the  rebel  resi- 
dents there  are  refitting  their  houses  and  going 
into  business  as  if  they  anticipated  a permanent 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Southern  army. 

Rosecrans  and  Ord  have  demolished  the  en- 
emy in  the  Southwest,  and  I would  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  in  the  end,  we  would  he  obliged  to 
call  upon  the  Western  armies  to  complete  our 
work  here. 

October  16,  Wednesday . — Cloudy  and  mild.  I 
am  informed  that  head-quarters  have  been  re- 
moved into  Pleasant  Valley.  Having  got  a 
rough  one-horse  carriage  for  my  wife  and 
daughter,  I remounted  my  horse  and  took 
the  road  for  that  point,  via  Boonsboro.  We 
made  the  journey  agreeably,  coming  in  sight 
of  Brownsville  about  one  o’clock.  Meeting  an 
orderly  I inquired  for  head-quarters,  and  he 
pointed  to  a line  of  tents  located  on  an  emi- 
nence about  half  a mile  beyond  the  village.  A 
short  distance  in  front  was  the  charming  cot- 
tage I had  formerly  visited  with  Colonel  Key, 
and  I dashed  forward  thrilled  with  pleasure  at 
the  bare  possibility  of  realizing  my  romantic 
wish  on  that  occasion.  Seeing  the  hostess  on 
the  porch  I asked  if  she  could  entertain  an  of- 
ficer and  his  family  for  a short  time.  She  re- 
plied, with  some  hesitation,  that  she  must  con- 
sult with  her  husband,  and  that  it  would  de- 
pend upon  who  I was.  I gave  my  name  and 
military  position,  when  the  woman  smiled 

frankly,  and  asked,  “ Are  you  Colonel  S , 

of  Berkeley  Springs  ?” 

“Yes,  the  same.” 

“ We  are  then  well  acquainted  with  you  from 
hearsay,  and  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you.” 

By  this  time  the  carriage  was  up,  and  we  were 
presently  settled  in  our  temporary  home,  made 
doubly  pleasant  by  the  friendly  and  cheerful 
welcome  of  our  hosts.  It  seems  that  the  pro- 
prietor had  a brother  residing  at  Berkeley  who 
had  been  our  family  physician  for  many  years, 


and  through  this  relation  he  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  my  name  and  estate. 

Thus  pleasantly  domiciled  within  a mile  of 
camp  I reposed  for  an  hour,  and  then  rode  down 
to  report  to  General  Marcy.  I found  him  in 
consultation  with  several  general  officers  in  re- 
gard to  a reconnoissance  in  force  toward  Win- 
chester. Leaving  my  mare  with  John  I walked 
back  to  the  cottage,  and  passed  a pleasant  even- 
ing with  the  family. 

October  16,  Thursday . — Mild.  Heard  can- 
non while  at  breakfast,  which  is  from  Hancock, 
doubtless,  moving  toward  Charlestown.  I aft- 
erward walked  down  to  camp,  and  was  informed 
that  before  daybreak  a telegraphic  message  had 
been  received  asking  (it  was  supposed)  for  me 
to  accompany  the  reconnoissance,  but  the  name 
was  so  far  misspelled  that  it  was  not  recognized 
at  first  and  I was  not  sent  forward.  I was  glad 
that  the  mistake  had  occurred,  as  it  enabled  me 
to  rest  in  peace  my  first  night  at  the  cottage. 

Shortly  after  we  were  all  called  to  horse  to 
follow  the  General-in-Chief,  who  determined  to 
visit  Charlestown  in  person.  After  a ride  of 
six  miles  through  the  beautiful  valley,  dotted 
with  encampments  and  teeming  with  troops,  we 
reached  Harper’s  Ferry.  Crossing  the  river  by 
the  pontoon-bridge  and  ascending  the  hill,  we 
found  the  quarters  of  General  Couch  in  the  old 
Superintendent’s  house.  After  a halt  of  some 
minutes  Couch  and  Staff  joined  us,  and  the  whole 
cavalcade  moved  up  to  Bolivar  Heights,  from 
whence  we  could  overlook  the  valley  as  far  as 
Winchester. 

Here  we  halted  for  a time,  enjoying  the  beau- 
tiful prospect  and  considering  the  military  to- 
pography of  the  country,  then  rode  rapidly  for- 
ward to  Charlestown.  Hancock  occupied  the 
town,  having  his  artillery  planted  on  the  sum- 
mits commanding  the  roads  leading  southward. 

There  had  been  an  artillery  duel,  which  lasted 
for  several  hours  during  the  morning,  in  which 
the  contestants  lost  half  a dozen  men  each,  and 
respectively  a gun  dismounted  and  a caisson 
blown  up.  Hancock,  however,  had  ten  thou- 
sand men,  while  the  enemy  opposed  him  with 
only  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  four  guns. 

We  captured  about  one  hundred  sick  and  wound- 
ed in  the  town,  who* were  paroled  and  left  un- 
disturbed in  their  quarters.  McClellan  remained 
on  the  ground  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  with  his  Staff  returned  to  Pleasant  Valley, 
leaving  me  with  orders  to  report  to  Hancock. 

October  17,  Friday. — Bright  and  pleasant. 

After  breakfast  I again  reported  to  General 
Hancock,  and  found  him  just  about  to  ride,  the 
cannon  sounding  in  the  direction  of  Leetown. 

I gave  him  some  information  respecting  the 
roads,  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  what 
I had  been  enabled  to  glean  in  regard  to  the 
condition,  intentions,  and  positions  of  the  ene- 
my. There  was  no  large  body  of  infantry  near- 
er than  Bunker  Hill.  There  were  several  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  between  us  and  Berryville ; but 
Stuart  had  his  head-quarters  at  the  Bower — 
the  seat  ef  A.  S.  Dandridge,  Esq.,  on  the  Ope- 
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qtian,  midway  hetween  Charlestown  rjj<1  Mar* 
tinsbnrg.  Lee  had  not  been  reinforced,  except 
by  the  gathering  up  of  stragglers  and  conscripts, 
and  his  army  was  by  no  means  recovered  from 
the  disastrous  campaign  in  Maryland.  The 
reports  of  the  almost  complete  disorganization 
of  that  army  os  it  crossed  into  Virginia  after 
Antietam  sustains  the  opinion  formed  at  the 
time,  that  McClellan  on  that  occasion  threw 
away  the  opportunity  of  his  life. 

Finding  that  our  reconnoitring  force  would 
be  withdrawn  during  the  day,  and  that  I could 
be  of  no  further  use,  I obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Pleasant  Valley.  I rode  the  eight 
miles  between  Charlestown  and  Harper's  Ferry 
alone,  and  not  mindful  of  the  fact  that  between 
Stuart's  scouts  on  the  one  band  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  bushwackers  on  the  other  I ran  consider- 
able  risk  of  being  picked  up.  A few  hours  later 
two  officers  of  ours  were  actually  captured  on 
the  same  road. 

On  my  return  to  camp  I wrote  out  a report 
of  my  observations  and  handed  it  to  General 
Marey,  who  said  it  was  all  corroborative  of  oth- 
er information  received  by  the  Chief. 

Hancocks  command,  after  advancing  five 
miles  beyond  Charlestown  on  the  Smith  field 
road,  developing  nothing  of  importance,  re- 
turned to  its  position  in  front  of  Harpers  Fer- 
ry. A force  under  General  Humphreys  had 
made  a simultaneous  movement  through  Shep- 
fserdstown,  on  the  Smithfield  road.  BeyoDd 
Leetown  he  was  opposed  by  troops  of  all  arms, 
twad  retired  to  his  position  on  the  north  batik  pf 
the  Potomac,  followed  as  far  as  Shepherdstown 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry  with  a battery.  This 
wa«  doubtless  Stuart's  force  from  the  Bower 
( which  is  only  two  and  a half  miles  distant  from 


Leetown),  and  the  reported  infantry  only  dis- 
mounted cavalry  skirmishers. 

October  18,  Saturday . — Bright  and  cool. 
Yesterday  was  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
John  Brown  Raid,  and  the  same  echoes  that 
were  then  awaked  by  the  scattering  reports  of 
pistols  und  carbines  now  groan  with  the  reverb* 
erations  of  artillery  ; and  the  contending  gangs 
of  ragged  marauders  and  confused  local  militia 
have  swelled  into  vast  organized  armies,  rep- 
resenting the  concentrated  might  of  nations. 
“ Behold  how  great  a matter  a little  fire  kin- 
dleth  1”  I spent  this  day  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  cottage  felicity — I working  diligently  at  my 
maps  and  plans,  while  my  wife  sat  beside  the 
table  as  industriously  engaged  in  refitting  toy 
camp  wardrobe.  In  the  afternoon  we  lounged 
upon  the  grass  in  the  apple  orchard,  culling  its 
choicest  fruit  at  will,  and  then  climbing  the 
mountain-side  to  gather  the  chestnuts  which 
lay  thick  as  leaves  upon  the  ground,  all  ready 
to  be  eaten. 

From  this  date  until  the  31st  our  lives  passed 
quietly,  without  an  incident  worthy  of  record. 
Generals  McClellan  and  Marcy,  w ith  many  oth- 
er officers,  brought  their  families  to  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Peace  had  es- 
tablished her  head-quarters  in  the  midst  of  war. 

I found  the  interior  of  my  cottage  corre- 
sponding in  all  respects  with  the  agreeable  char- 
acter of  its  exterior.  The  table  abounded  with 
sweetmeats,  milk  and  cider,  soft  biscuits  and 
chicken  stews — in  brief,  every  thing  to  banish 
the  memory  of  hard-tack  and  army  rations. 
Instead  of  mud,  stones,  and  fence-rails,  the 
beds  were  deep  with  downy  feathers,  while 
our  amiable  and  simple-mannered  entertainers 
brought  back  the  days  when  war  to  us  was  only 
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\vm  clear  and  bracing,  while  the  general  life 
and  motion  revived  the  high  hopes  of  many 
that  this  would  be  the  successful  and  closing 
campaign  of  the  war. 

About  mid-day  on  the  31st  I rode  up  to 
the  signal-station  on  the  summit  of  Maryland 
Heights,  ami  from  f hence  observed  the  enernv? 
positions  in  the  valley  as  far  os  they  were  indi- 
cated by  the  smoke  of  their  fires.  Some  of 
their  trains  parked,  with  tents  and  camp-fires, 
appeared  on  Long  Marsh  Run,  at  Clifton,  the 
seat  of  the  Allens,  near  Berry ville.  The  otheT 
fires  were  along  the  turnpike-roads  radiating 
from  Winchester,  as  a centre,  to  Cftstleman’s 
and  Berry's  Ferries  and  Front  Royal,  This 
disposition  showed  that  they  foresaw  our  in- 


a glorious  historic  romance.  Thus,  in  the  ac- 
cidental gratification  of  a fanciful  wish,  I had  to 
the  fullest  extent  realized  the  happiness  it  prom- 
ised, and  when  the  drum  again  beat  to  arms  I 
felt  like  one  awakened  from  a long  and  refresh- 
ing sleep.  The  deadly  weariness  of  soul  and 
body  which  had  weighed  upon  me  was  forgotten, 
and  even  the  sharp  pang  of  leave-taking  was 
soothed  and  shortened  bv  the  martial  excite- 
ment .attending  the  movement  of  the  Grand 
Army. 

Burnside’s  Corps  had  already  crossed  into 
Virginia  by  the  pontoon-bridge  thrown  over 
the  Potomac  at  Berlin.  The  Head-quarters 
tamp  had  been  moved  over  the  ridge  to  a 
wooded  bluff  above  the  village.  The  tveatber 
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tended  movement,  and  were  ready  for  us  at  a 
game  of  manoeuvres.  Besides  its  military  in- 
terest the  view  in  its  picturesque  aspect  is  one 
of  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States.  I 
dined  with  the  signal  officers,  and  then  rode 
back  to  Brown’s  to  get  my  haversack,  which  I 
had  forgotten. 

Arrived  at  the  cottage  I found  that  my  fam- 
ily had  just  started  for  Hagerstown.  Then  the 
good  woman  loaded  my  pockets,  saddle-bags, 
and  pistol-holsters  with  apples,  besides  an  im- 
mense one,  as  big  as  a 32-pounder  shell,  to  car- 
ry in  my  hand  as  a present  from  Mr.  Brown  to 
General  McClellan. 

Arrived  in  camp  I lost  no  time  in  presenting 
the  big  apple,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Com- 
mander and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  who  pronounced 
it  the  finest  they  had  ever  eaten.  , 

I was  invited  to  join  a circle  of  officers  in  a 
glass  of  toddy.  With  the  canteen  some  pleas- 
ant anecdotes  were  also  circulated.  The  other 
day  one  of  our  Staff  officers,  noted  for  his  jovial 
habits,  was  threatened  with  headache,  and  de- 
termined to  try  the  rare  experiment  of  abstain- 
ing from  alcoholic  drink  for  a season.  Late  in 
the  evening  he  met  the  Staff  surgeon,  who  was 
a theoretical  temperance  man. 

“Doctor,”  said  he,  “haven’t  I heard  you 
say  that  by  abstinence  from  stimulating  drinks 
a man’s  days  would  be  prolonged  ?” 

“That  is  my  opinion,”  said  the  doctor,  em- 
phatically. 

“ I agree  with  you  fully,”  said  our  Colonel, 
with  a lonesome  yawn.  “I  resolved  to  drink 
nothing  to-day,  and  it  has  been  the  longest  day 
of  my  life.” 

November  L Saturday. — Fair  and  warm.  One 
of  the  most  agreeable  acquaintances  I have  made 
among  the  juniors  of  the  Staff  is  Captain  Custer, 
with  whom  I have  been  associated  in  the  Topo- 
graphical Office.  He  is  rather  a handsome 
youth,  with  light,  curling  hair  and  lithe  figure, 
and  has  made  a good  impression  by  conducting 
a spirited  reconnoissance  under  the  eye  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  somewhere  down  on  the 
Chickahominy.  His  friends,  it  seems,  are  push- 
ing him  for  a Brigadiers  commission  to  serve  in 
the  cavalry,  and  his  comrades  frequently  joke 
him  on  the  subject.  Custer  takes  their  chaffing 
pleasantly,  and  replies,  with  a shake  of  his  curly 
head,  “ Gentlemen,  I don’t  know  whether  or  not 
I am  worthy  of  such  promotion ; but  if  they  give 
it  to  me,  I promise  that  you  shall  hear  of  me.” 

General  Averill  was  at  Head-quarters  to-day 
suggesting  a raid  into  Berkeley  County.  Hamp- 
tou  with  his  Legion  was  at  Hibberd’s  Mill,  and 
Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Big  Spring,  both  near  Mar- 
tinsburg,  and  he  proposed  to  go  in  and  stir 
them  up ; but  the  Commander  was  too  intent 
on  the  grand  movement  in  progress  to  hazard 
any  side  operations.  To-morrow  our  head- 
quarters will  be  at  Wheatland,  in  Loudon  Coun- 
ty. We  have  heard  cannonading  all  day  in  the 
direction  of  Snicker’s  Gap,  which  is  no  doubt 
from  Couch,  who  has  orders  to  occupy  it. 

At  night  the  band  of  a New  York  regiment 
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came  up  to  serenade  the  General.  I fell  into 
conversation  with  a young  officer  who  accom- 
panied it,  and  found  him  both  intelligent  and 
communicative.  His  company  had  been  raised 
to  fill  a regiment  to  be  called  the  British  Vol- 
unteers ; but  the  name  was  objectionable,  and 
the  companies  were  attached  to  the  New  York 
Thirty-fourth.  We  have  German,  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  French  organizations  in  the  service,  but  so 
strongly  are  our  people  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  Great  Britain  is  our  enemy  in  this  quarrel 
that  the  name  of  “British  Volunteers”  could 
not  be  tolerated. 

November  2,  Sunday . — Fair  and  mild.  Rose 
early,  made  a fire  in  front  of  my  tent,  and  oc- 
cupied the  time  until  breakfast  in  writing  up 
my  notes.  As  the  sun  rose  I was  charmed  with 
the  superb  picture  presented  by  our  camp.  The 
tents  of  the  chiefs  were  irregularly  stretched 
along  the  grassy  borders  of  a little  rill,  while 
the  body  of  the  camp  covered  the  sloping  face 
of  the  overlooking  hill.  The  trees  in  the  vale, 
of  dark  and  shadowy  green,  with  the  blue,  curl- 
ing smokes  from  the  fires,  all  relieved  against 
the  hill-side,  gorgeously  draped  with  red  and 
golden  brown  masses  of  foliage,  produced  an 
effect  of  chiaro-scuro  and  color  far  surpassing 
the  tame  exhibitions  of  our  art  galleries. 

Several  worthy  agriculturists  of  the  vicinity 
called  this  morning  to  pay  their  respects — not 
to  the  General,  but  to  his  favorite  horse,  “Dan- 
iel Webster.”  Daniel  received  his  visitors  rather 
contemptuously,  I thought,  cocking  his  ears  and 
snorting,  as  if  surprised  at  the  intrusion,  then 
turning  tail  and  kicking  up  his  heels  in  their 
faces.  I have  always  observed  that  the  horses, 
niggers,  and  orderlies  of  the  Commanding  Gen- 
erals appear  more  fully  conscious  of  their  high 
estate  than  the  chiefs  themselves. 

We  broke  camp  early,  and  the  Staff,  in  full 
cavalcade,  followed  the  General  across  the  pon- 
toon-bridge into  Virginia.  It  was  laid  imme- 
diately above  the  piers  of  the  old  wooden  bridge 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  and,  according  to  my  es- 
timate by  the  eye,  was  a thousand  and  eighty 
feet  in  length. 

At  Lorattsville,  an  insignificant  village,  two 
miles  from  the  river,  we  halted.  I here  met  a 
former  acquaintance  and  relative  in  Lieutenant 
Hutton,  of  New  York,  volunteer  aid  to  General 
Burnside.  I was  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
of  half  an  hour’s  talk  about  old  friends,  and  also 
to  know  that  his  family  was  represented  in  the 
army.  While  here  some  rebel  prisoners  were 
marched  through,  and  as  the  gang  passed  a 
house  a young  woman  ran  out,  sobbing  and 
shrieking,  and  threw  her  arms  around  the  neck 
of  one  of  the  captives.  As  she  refused  to  be 
torn  away,  and  time  was  precious,  they  passed 
out  of  sight  together,  and  we  never  heard  the 
denouement  of  the  romantic  scene. 

From  here  we  dashed  rapidly  on  to  Wheat- 
land,  seven  miles  further;  thence  to  Purcell- 
ville,  five  miles ; and  thence  seven  miles  to  the 
summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  Snicker’s  Gap — in 
all  twenty  miles,  stopping  a few  minutes  at  each 
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named tillage  to  consult mfa^Ommnndetit  and rwisul  that  pierced  my  quilts  ami  blankets  a*  if 
direei  *W:  c^tamn< . ’ j ih«v  had  #f ;#ta#MWL 

< During  4l>faat  F||Hc>i r|dt»  two  ipitvptt*.  of  lUe  ; After  returned  to:  SmckeiwiHe, 

jesciiS?  were  ovefitiWHn-^i^  mifa fde*R  ^v*‘j  tfa  *&  tfoc  ;faifaxiit  alone,  hoping  xo 

eral  rsctjvsd  Rssfcf  fafarir**  Wh u t |&>ebyer  somctlnn^  bf  thw  tnpv^ctvtv 

with  slut  blind  fag  cloiida  of  d* i#t  svti.it  :rifaKfa;$S;  ‘driven  -A'  tVr rn a i ii>  \<»t)k-«our  which  f knew of  called 
hort^nUMii»?iipi4f  buf  f rode  for  *ome  *Rnb  1 she  ffan,  1 fohncl  R slriM#  ^cupfai 

with  dfawfa  «nWfc,  thrcaifaung  right  ami  |rft^  f by.  sotntvOflfo.^  with  thMr  g lasso*  it*  hamL  | 
to  prevent  uni'  hetf?Ry*m'ifinte<l  orriNhc?  frotsi  i wiih  imabfcd  to  wR  the.  thsmmh;mA  ttmtie 
riding  ;»»e  down,.  . from  .Mary land  ffafahu  on  the  Slat,  tufa 

W$ -fanned  Sntcfcerk  Gap  about  sarwet  with  Rad  been  xst*  ttgparcm  phAttg&r,  jfrmsttt 
horses  all  fa  a foam,  arid  dnrm^yurgfcy  there  r of  oirttlrjf  wet^  vhtlil^  Ki^^ob  the  road 
were  obliged  to  keep  them  fa  eornfacuil  mmim  j-Wt?eu  Bern-vfik* .and  the  Ferry;  hurt  wa  (th- 
lest  the  keen  air  -which  swept  over  the  minim  it ; eovtir&d  mulling  of  importance.  Retarntog  m 
should  stiffen  them  with  rWam?4tkm«  JferiR  j Bnlekemine  I wfa*  informed  the  General  ha<i 
cock  occupied  the  Gap  i\t  ten  this  morning,  gtfa»-  hy  the  Aldfa  turnpike  to  rhdeiircrat. 
ascending  from  fhe  east.  Fifteen  infante*  afe .[  A*  I rode  I anw  8^t)og  e^famus  ${  oar  troop* 
er  he  had  taken  his  position  the  enemy  V nub  : moving:  southward-  am**  the.  open  commty. 
uinns  were  nfavfag  ap  from  lb#  .^h^hAn*  ( ^efo..re',f*arihiag  Philemon*  I </?eru>ok  th*  i£*fp 
doaji  Valtwy,  f)irc  batterfes  '-i&t&i  bral  and  SkfcfF  limited  at  Gottehjl^llc^^  Wd- 

'whbh'  'ihfcy:  libidndifti^iy'  br’okn; . nitH;  Tbtiyied  qnftKm.'-'. 

yond  .the  riven  Every  thing  tom.  »puet  when  Gening  a comfortable  coanrry  hon?»e  m&t 
We  arrived  ; nto&'  tlu}  Gntinr^l ; remnfabil.  imtU  handy  Comstock  of  the  Engirdtcrs  propo^d  i ^ 
after  uie  rtvo^f?  vbs?e,  TrtH){^^brc  inovfag  np  ahatild  down  and  fish  tor  n darner*  W& 
and  down  tbb  r^ifahbk  «nd  ^ were  Imtpitahly  received  by  Kfahbte  ai«i 

lietung  ewtth  other  j.  and  about  eight  oRlo^k  we  ,fm  lumd^me  drsi/gM-er?-,  *vvb^  served  H§Kmu&- 
rodo  down  to  Stiicke»*vvillt\  ;H  the  eHstcm  Rot  feetbry  irnttl  In  Ihc  conr^e  of  oon^ersidi or?  I 
of  the  ridge,  : : Fitf;'  'Jolfa-'i^ort-cir  h»jf.  his  ‘ formd  my  name  was  ml  nnknotvia  RK?m.  ^»wni?y>- 
quarter*  in  the  village ; and  Oetr^nd  McGfaikm  ! hod  that  sve  had  many  mutual  friieu^  in  r.hev 
conc.ii>«1cd  tfi  shv<  all  night,  orderdt^  hi*  8utF  VidRj.  Highly  -de lighted  wifR  exden^^ 
to  their  ctiwjy  ot  Wheaila«*E  twelve  uiiRh  t»ack>  j nMW  we  U*ak  Ie»JTe  with  iome  i^wRam^  ^ 
I took  the  road  fa  /;omp;uiy  with,  Oloael  i resumed  wmreh.  Riding  dvc  01  d\  r;>dr;.v 
Key  and  Captain  W.  Ahert,  anil  bar  moan- ; further  we  at  length  found  the  head *qo«n<di5 
light  ride  vvui  quite-  pleasard.  The  panoramic  , train  halted  and  ywpnn ng  to.  into  taxi p> 
view  vf  the  imntense  camps  and  bkrmiic  fires  | Colonel  liiijegles  vmning  in  dnrfag  tlRt  aigfe4 
that  covered  the  plains  of  lioudOu  that  night  told  me  the  Commimiler-indCiiibr vor  stopping 
was  raagnificeut.  Arriving  \kifj  tu  camp  I near  Uppernlle. 

found  my  fititiifal  aiicmiant  with  snpper  wahh  Xovmljtr  s Tifc$<iqf/.~~ Fait  nftd^ ^riilcL  ]Rbr 
fag,  and  my  bed  sinocnhly  spmettd.  Both  -were  fag  early  I perceived  tiie  fields  vthit^  with  fimt, 
groxc fully  welcomed,  for  1 lmd  ridden  between  but  the  cfay  ptotmscd  to  he  plerujfj^t.  Wn  rfafev 
thirty  and  foHf  irdles  since  tb»y  pfartnpg>  toward  Ijpperville,  ami  m overtook  Xbqsay 

3»!  W*. *. ^ Bitfuid  apd  sruite,  with  w%wu  we  j<%md 

was  afuuHod  by  xlin  orderRe^  strikm^  tei»r  oyer  cnmpanvr  Tim  cmfarry  which  we  trave^d. 
my  •bend.  Id  *faro  of  rnr  fatigafa  hot  supper*  ***  dotted  whh  pleaaarit;  •eoim^ry  nc»,sidesi.rv^ 
4ml  all  die  clothes  I could  piles  opvm  me,  i wu%  and  •utog^Uje.r  mm  of  the  most  pleayfaf 
netirly  frozen  last  night  by  u biifar^  aearrfung  triefa  fa  t>e  seen  in  V/fgittfa.  Iv  fwd  Apprn^ 
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lag  W ihi\  Com-  atcly  and  aseetdam  vr-erk  I found 

mnmku  was  fhejrts  dotted  >vi’fli  several  t'orp*  they  were  ageijis  of  the vsecrfo  ^rv-ice.,  jn«i.  from 
and  fftyhaon  We  waited  in  our >ud-  KnirryviUc  mui  Mifowood  They  -in  formed  ine 

die*' until  be  should,  he  ready  to  yule,  AutkeHng.  that  Ixm^srreet‘%  Corps  odfuiuiy  at  Culpcp- 
ourselves  xxphit h bridge  ui-iht  end  of  J lie*  village.  per  Court  Kou*ft.- * A . H IftU  had  ruan  hM  tin* 
From  herxwe  could  Ace  A$kly  V:  Gap.  cuvd  ’key-  tnonung  fa  join  him  by way  of  Front  Hot ol  and 
ercl  of  m» r grand  eolumtiA  sweeping  southward  Chester  Gap.  Jack  turn*  Corps.  vti>l  luy  in  the 
by  parallel  roads.  -j 'Viiltey,  apparently  ns  fl  blind  to  confute  m. 

Cannon  were  lu  the  distance,  and  we } This-..  eoarobotated  the  information  I bad  c*b~ 

were  pte^mlr  in  motion  aka*nv driving  through  | mhb^l.  from  a negro  this  morning,  all  of  which 
the  village  of  Pima  and,  tip  the  gentle  slope  mu?,  duly  reported.  We  remained  <m '.this  sum,, 
to  the  summit  of  .A.«hby V Gap,  From  hence  mil  for  half  a day,  and  after  studying  the  milk 
vre  had  a binPs-eye  vtesr  of  all  the  valley  di 4-  tary  aspect  to  my  eatwifectjon,  I iiimtsed  myself 
trict  of  which.  'W{ocfeti&r'-ia  the  centre*  and  & ami  others  pointing out  the  difeent  villages  and 
closer  iiispeeti'on  of  lire  enemy  fort  e lying  be-,  farm-hewea  where  I w a«  tu  qipanted,  with  an  aiy 
low  us.  Tk$  smoke  indiehtetl  thtnr  strongest  company*  ug  anecdote  of  1 he  lives  and  fortunes 
portion  on  the  Miln wood  remit  leading  from  of  the  occupants.  The  large  Axnencam  poplar 
Ashby's  Gap  to  WhickesfoT,  Their  (s/mgfk^  under  which  we  were  ground  ©arks  the  cor- 
with  alternate  empty  nud  full  w»goaet  ?>m$W  ft*  her  of  three  cotuuieii— X-audoH,  Fauunien  ami 
seen  coining  and  gojiTg*  A^if  fu  mure  bnivudo,  Chirk,  formerly] >art  ufl^ederiidck^^ 
they  Advanced  a fired  a Tyord  Fairfax  % tree.  On  the  hanks  nf  Cbd&r 

shot  rmnWfjjc  nvur,  which  v>H  It.  ended  *>wsk,.  in  full  view,  were  !< Heard  the  foef  white 

thera,  fiini  there  was.im  omUer  dkjnm^traifou  sen  for*  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
hy  either  Side.  In  the' ddtrunooo  \\r  ? Knotted  Jo  1J10  vicinity 

1 While  in  of  Vhiiemrdit;  and  fyf  t he  night,  i 

ririzew’s  ftp  fWi  the.  iMiftxtiotx  vif  convinced  by  tha  way  with  a CAprntn  Pell,  of 

the  "M.  &.  gtflfofo  The  on r «e  tripe*  ypte  -:?rm  ^ with  J ackjoim 
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during  Pope's  battles  of  August  29  and  30.  He 
had  parole  liberty  about  Jackson’s  head-quar- 
ters daring  the  time,  and  his  statements  fully 
corroborate  General  Pope’s  theory  of  the  bat- 
tle. 

November  5. — We  advanced  our  camp  to  the 
vicinity  of  Rectortown  to-day,  and  thus  far  I 
hare  observed  nothing  worthy  of  record.  Some 
of  our  stain  peders  are  considerably  exercised 
about  the  smoke  which  we  are  leaving  in  the 
Valley.  Jackson  is  certainly  lying  there  with 
the  intention  of  introducing  his  usual  diversion 
at  the  decisive  moment;  but  we  ought  to  be 
used  to  that  by  this  time,  and  be  prepared  for 
him.  Meanwhile  the  very  impetus  of  our  strong 
column*  should  be  sufficient  to  sweep  out  Lee's 
scattered,  dispirited,  and  weakened  army. 

Pleasonton  has  had  a combat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Manassas  Gap.  probably  with  A.  P. 
Hills  advance,  but  wo  have  no  particulars.  Our 
camp  being  located  in  a field  thickly  carpeted 
with  dried  grass,  we  bad  a novel  excitement 
this  afternoon.  A Sibley  tent,  occupied  by 
several  officers,  took  fire,  and  was  consumed, 
they  with  difficulty  saving  their  effects.  The 
adjoining  tents  were  thrown  down  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  conflagration,  but  the  fire  seized 
upon  the  dried  grass,  and,  driven  bv  a high  wind, 


swept  across  the  parallelogram,  threatening  de- 
struction to  the  whole  camp.  Officers,  privates 
and  negroes,  without  regard  to  rank  or  color, 
joined  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
after  a severe  contest  he  was  at  length  sub- 
dued. 

November  f>,  Thursday. — Clondv  and  cold.  A 
blustering  wind  rocked  our  tents  and  made  JEo- 
lians  of  the  cords  during  the  whole  night  By 
late  changes  in  the  messing  arrangements  I am 
thrown  out,  and  must  ring  in  elsewhere  or  set 
up  on  ray  own  hook,  I consulted  John  on  the 
subject  who  informs  me  that  neither  pot,  pan, 
nor  tin  cup  can  be  found  in  this  region.  Near 
the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  the  coun- 
try has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  though 
provisions  are  scarce,  cooking  utensils  are  still 
scarcer,  even  reputable  private  houses  being  ri- 
diculously barren  of  the  commonest  culinary 
conveniences.  I felt  a good  deal  embarrassed, 
but,  as  I had  just  got  a hearty  meal,  determined 
to  refer  my  case  to  Providence. 

While  in  this  frame  of  mind  Captain  Duane 
of  the  Engineers  came  in  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  go  to  Washington?  I saw*  at 
once  the  solution  of  my  perplexity,  and  assent- 
ed without  hesitation.  The  Comma  ndcr-in- 
Chief  desired  me  to  visit  the  Topographical 
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Bureau  at  Washington,  and  obtain  all  the  geo- 
graphical, topographical,  and  statistical  inform- 
ation to  be  found  relating  to  the  country  in  our 
front  as  far  as  Gordonsville,  Charlottesville, 
Lynchburg,  and  Richmond.  I could  travel  by 
the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  and  should  return 
as  soon  as  my  mission  had  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished.  My  horse  was  saddled  imme- 
diately, but  my  written  order  was  not  made  out 
until  so  late  that  it  was  thought  better  not  to 
start  until  the  following  day. 

November  7,  Friday. — Cold  and  cloudy.  Cap- 
tain Rankin,  of  the  Quarter-Master’s  Staff,  goes 
to  the  station  at  Salem  with  an  ambulance,  and 
I am  invited  to  take  a seat  with  him.  So  I de- 
parted, leaving  my  horse  and  effects  in  charge 
of  my  man  John.  Our  company  consisted  of 
Colonel  Sweitzer,  Major  Hudson,  and  some  oth- 
ers. Ere  we  reached  Salem,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  which 
continued  to  fall  rapidly.  At  the  station  we 
found  cars  and  locomotives  in  charge  of  a 
Quarter-Master’s  assistant,  but  nothing  ready 
to  move.  Tired  of  waiting  here  we  retired  into 
the  village,  hoping  to  find  a comfortable  sitting- 
room  and  a dinner. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  was  God-forsaken, 
but  the  sitting-room  at  the  tavern  offered  to  us 
an  improvement  on  the  Quarter-Master’s  room 
at  the  ddpot.  Dinner  was  vaguely  promised ; 
but  ere  it  came  a hoarse,  choking  scream  from 
a rickety  locomotive  called  us  away.  After 
another  long  delay  we  were  huddled  into  a 
freight  car  without  seats  or  doors,  and  started 
on  our  journey,  the  car  clattering  and  bumping 
like  a cart  over  a rough  stone  causeway.  I was 
half  frozen  and  weak  with  hunger,  and  consid- 
ered myself  lucky  when  I found  a cake  of  hard- 
tack on  the  floor  of  the  car.  One  advantage 
of  this  bread  is  that  it  does  not  catch  dirt,  so 
I ate  my  cake  with  a relish.  Afterward  Cap- 
tain Rankin  got  out  at  a station,  and  returned 
with  a salt-risen  loaf  fresh  from  the  oven.  A 
slice  from  this  completed  my  meal  in  a very  sat- 
isfactory manner.  Night  overtook  us  as  we 
reached  the  White  Plains,  the  snow  falling  with- 
out intermission.  The  wind  howled  bitterly 
through  our  desolate  cage  as  we  drove  through 
the  still  more  desolate  region  between  Thor- 
oughfare Gap  and  Alexandria,  where  we  arrived 
about  midnight.  Glad  to  leave  the  cars  on  any 
terms  we  hurried  through  the  frozen  streets  of 
the  filthy,  desolate  town  seeking  shelter  and 
food.  Being  refused  at  several  houses,  at  the 
City  Hotel  we  found  beds,  but  not  a mouthful 
to  eat  for  favor  or  fortune,  and  a dollar  in  ad- 
vance to  be  paid  for  lodging.  My  companions 
were  indignant,  and  proposed  to  look  further. 
I knew  the  place  better,  *and  resolved  to  take 
what  I could  get.  They  yielded,  and  we  found 
four  beds  in  an  attic  room,  where  we  slept  de- 
lightfully. 

November  8,  Saturday. — Clear  and  moderate. 
We  made  a savory  meal  from  a sorry  breakfast- 
table,  and  went  our  ways  in  better  humor  than 
we  had  been  the  evening  before.  Arrived  in 


Washington  I immediately  repaired  to  the  Top- 
ographical Office  and  got  a portion  of  the  re- 
quired information.  I here  met  Captain  Paine, 
my  comrade  in  the  campaign  with  Pope,  and 
now  doing  duty  at  this  office.  He  had  tracings 
of  all  the  maps  we  had  made  and  amended  dur- 
ing that  campaign,  and  will  have  every  thing 
ready  and  sent  to  my  hotel  to-morrow. 

November  9,  Sunday. — Clear  and  cool.  To 
complete  my  business  fully  I must  remain  in 
the  city  until  to-morrow,  and  this,  fortunately, 
suits  my  private  view’s,  and  will  give  me  time 
to  get  a mess  outfit.  Went  down  to  break- 
fast, and  in  the  saloon  met  an  acquaintance, 
who  informed  me  that  McClellan  had  been  re- 
lieved of  command  and  Burnside  appointed  in 
his  stead.  The  messenger  carrying  the  order 
had  passed  the  train  in  which  I traveled  at 
Manassas  Junction.  This  news  both  shocked 
and  confused  me,  and  after  hearing  the  matter 
discussed  for  an  hour  or  more  by  Willard’s  Sun- 
day-morning loafers,  I retired  to  my  own  room 
to  recover  my  equanimity  and  sum  up  the  po- 
litical and  military  situation. 

McClellan  undoubtedly  possessed  certain  mil- 
itary capacities  of  a high  order,  but  he  seemed 
to  lack  the  inflexible  will  and  careering  passion 
essential  to  make  these  capacities  effective.  He 
created  an  army  which  he  failed  to  handle,  and 
conceived  plans  which  he  failed  to  carry  out. 

Yet  it  may  be  asked  if,  in  the  outset,  we  had 
any  officer  in  commission  capable  of  advanta- 
geously using  an  army  of  a hundred  thousand 
men — a power  acquired  neither  by  study  nor 
intuition,  but  by  experience  alone.  McClellan 
was  evidently  gaining  by  experience,  and  in 
the  campaign  suddenly  quenched  by  his  remov- 
al displayed  a degree  of  tact,  energy,  and  self- 
confidence  which  he  had  not  exhibited  before. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  he  is  removed  from 
command  not  so  much  for  military  incapacity 
as  because  he  no  longer  represents  the  domin- 
ant sentiment  of  the  nation.  The  public  safe- 
ty, the  opinion  of  the  world,  the  dictates  of  a 
wiser  humanity,  all  demand  that  the  war  shall 
henceforth  be  conducted  with  remorseless  vigor, 
looking  to  a clearly  defined  purpose  and  crush- 
ing conclusion. 

With  the  fullest  acquiescence  in  these  views 
it  is  to  be  lamented  all  the  more  that  the  time 
selected  for  making  the  change  had  not  been 
more  opportune.  If  it  had  come  directly  after 
McClellan’s  failure  before  Richmond,  or  even 
after  Antietam,  while  he  was  waiting  for  shoe- 
strings in  Pleasant  Valley,  the  patriotic  body 
of  the  nation  would  have  accepted  it  with  a 
sense  of  hopeful  relief.  But  moving  as  he  was 
in  full  career,  with  the  finest  army  that  has  ever 
marched  beneath  the  National  banners,  power- 
ful in  numbers,  experience,  and  self-confidence, 
within  gun-shot  of  an  enemy  weakened,  dispir- 
ited, scattered,  and  evidently  taken  at  fault,  a 
glorious  and  decisive  victory  just  within  our 
grasp,  the  order  comes  suddenly  blighting  these 
high  hopes,  checking  this  irresistible  career,  and 
reducing  for  the  time  this  magnificent  power  to 
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a mass  of  impotence.  Sorely,  when  we  remem- 
ber our  good  President’s  sagacious  reply  to  those 
who  inopportunely  urged  a change  in  his  Cab- 
inet, UI  can’t  stop  to  swap  horses  while  cross- 
ing a river,”  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  his 
weakness  and  not  his  judgment  which  induced 
him  thus  “to  throw  the  engine  off  the  track  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  conductors.  ” 

As  I had  been  among  the  most  hopeful  in 
regard  to  the  extinguished  campaign  my  dis- 
appointment was  proportionally  painful.  See- 
ing no  light  in  that  direction  I turned  my 
thoughts  upon  my  immediate  personalty  with 
the  question,  What  shall  I do  next?  It  is 
dinner-time,  and  for  the  present  let  Fortune 
think  for  me.  The  Blind  Goddess,  although 
heretofore  very  frugal  in  her  favors,  has  never 
entirely  forgotten  me.  I have  not  been  much 
in  the  habit  of  relying  on  dramatic  accidents 
or  special  providences,  but  on  divers  notable 
occasions  they  have  assisted  me  in  solving  the 
most  troublesome  questions  of  life. 

As  I entered  the  dining-room  at  Willard's 
and  was  about  seating  myself  at  table  a famil- 
iar voice  pronounced  my  name.  It  was  that 
of  General  Banks,  who  called  me  to  take  a seat 
beside  him.  He  said  he  was  especially  glad  to 
see  me,  as  he  had  been  assigned  to  an  import- 
ant command  and  wished  me  to  accompany 
him.  The  expedition  would  sail  from  New 
York  in  a few  days,  its  destination  being  a 
profound  secret,  although  in  some  way  Texas 
was  suggested.  I was  sufficiently  disgusted 


with  the  condition  of  our  political  centre-piece 
to  relish  the  idea  of  getting  as  far  away  from 
it  as  possible.  In  high  health,  and  elate  with 
unexpended  military  ardor,  there  was  at  the 
same  time  a savor  of  romance  about  this  dis- 
tant and  mysterious  enterprise.  California, 
with  its  delicious  climate,  its  fabulous  fertility, 
its  scenic  grandeur,  its  fresh  remoteness  from 
our  effete  and  ruined  society,  loomed  up  beyond 
as  the  promised  refuge  for  myself  and  family. 

I asked  a day  to  consider  the  General's  prop- 
osition, but  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  I 
called  on  him  and  signified  my  acceptance  form- 
ally. He  said  he  had  already  obtained  Halleck's 
consent  for  my  transfer.  Having  made  some 
arrangements  to  get  my  horse,  servant,  and  bag- 
gage from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  I started 
for  New  York  with  General  Banka  on  the 
11th  of  November. 

At  the  Washington  d£pot  I found  myself  in- 
volved in  an  excited  crowd,  and  on  looking  for 
the  cause  saw  General  McClellan  standing  on 
the  platform  of  a car,  attended  by  several  mem- 
bers of  his  personal  Staff,  shaking  hands  and 
exchanging  civilities  with  those  who  were  ea- 
gerly pressing  around  him.  We  went  together 
on  the  through  train,  and  these  ovations  were 
repeated  at  every  station  on  the  road  until  he 
left  us  at  Trenton. 

This  was  the  last  time  I ever  saw  44  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac” — and  thus 
close  my  military  experiences  for  the  memora- 
ble year  of  1862. 


DU  CHAILLU,  GORILLAS,  AND  CANNIBALS  * 


MR.  PAUL  DU  CHAILLU  is  no  stranger 
to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  So  long 
ago  as  June,  1861,  we  gave  a brief  abstract  of 
the  remarkable  book  in  which  he  described  his 
early  adventures  among  the  Gorillas  and  Can- 
nibals of  Equatorial  Africa.  His  book  was 
fallen  upon,  tooth  and  nail,  by  British  critics, 
who  tried  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  author’s 
veracity.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  say  that  the 
cavilers  came  to  signal  grief,  and  that  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  has  come  to  be  recognized  not  only  as 
one  of  the  most  adventurous  of  African  ex- 
plorers, but  as  one  whose  statements  are  to  be 
received  with  most  implicit  reliance.  Since  the 
time  of  the  issue  of  his  first  work  he  has  revisit- 
ed the  region  of  his  former  explorations,  and 
has  now  combined  the  general  results  of  all 
his  African  experience  into  a Book  for  Young 
People,  which  we  venture  to  say  will  be  most 
acceptable  not  only  to  them  but  to  children  of 
a larger  growth.  The  very  Table  of  Contents 
reads  like  a romance.  We  give  here  about  a 
half  of  this  table,  proposing  to  select  from  the 
book  itself  a few  passages,  which  will  give  some 

• Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country , narrated  for  Young 
People,  By  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  Author  of  “Discov- 
eries in  Equatorial  Africa,'*  etc.,  etc.  With  Numerous 
Illustrations.  Harper  and  Brothers.  $1  75. 


general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  our  friend 
Paul  describes  what  he  did  and  what  he  saw : 

A king  and  his  palace;  Dancing  and  idol-worehip; 
A week  in  the  woods ; A tornado ; The  leopards  prowl- 
ing about ; I kill  a cobra  and  a scorpion ; Fight  with 
a buffalo ; Hunting  for  wild  boars ; Sick  with  the  fe- 
ver ; What  I found  in  the  pouch  of  a pelican ; How  an 
old  king  is  buried,  and  the  new  king  crowned ; An 
old  man  killed  for  witchcraft ; My  journey  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  cannibals;  A rebellion  in  camp;  Nothing 
to  eat;  1 kill  a big  snake,  and  the  others  eat  him: 
My  first  sight  of  gorillas ; I arrive  among  the  canni- 
bals ; They  take  me  for  a spirit ; Their  king  shakes 
when  he  sees  me ; I give  him  a looking-glass;  It  as- 
tonishes him ; An  elephant  hnnt ; Life  among  the 
cannibals;  The  terrible  Bashikouay  ante;  Stirring 
up  a big  snake ; King  B&ngo  and  his  three  hundred 
wives;  His  five  idols;  The  slave  barracoons;  A big 
snake  under  my  bed ; A slave-ship  off  the  coast ; Go- 
ing into  the  interior ; Sleeping  with  the  king's  rats  ; 
The  hippopotamus ; A Sunday  talk ; The  black  man's 
God  and  the  white  man's  God ; How  King  Njambai 
punished  his  wife ; An  unsuccessfhl  hunt  for  ele- 
phants ; A leopard  in  the  grass ; We  shoot  the  leop- 
ard and  her  kitten ; Who  shall  have  the  tail  ? A quar- 
rel over  the  brains;  A' jolly  excursion  party;  The 
Oroungou  burial-ground ; An  African  watering-place: 
Fishing ; The  sharks ; Turning  turtles ; A night  alarm : 
Prospect  of  a war ; I build  a village,  and  call  it  Wash- 
ington ; I start  for  the  interior ; My  speech  on  leav- 
ing ; The  people  applaud  me  vociferously,  and  prom- 
ise to  be  honest;  A royal  ball  in  my  honor;  The  su- 
perstitions of  the  natives ; We  capture  a young  goril- 
la ; I call  him  “ Fighting  Joe ;”  His  strength  and  had 
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affection  for  foe * Xli*  stealing  prank* ; Tofofay  gel* 
drank  ; Xtte  twhavfor  at.  fifoate ; Ilia  rydden  ileaiiiT 

in  his  Preface,  Mj;  Do  dunlin  tax# ;': 

I had  passod  several  ytuus  motive  A Minn 
Cons t before  I begun  ih& tartpjomrmrw  meordiid 
In  my  first  book.  In  those  reant  I hwm*t4  frml- 
&d'  Vhh  riuj  natives,  and  made  ctiltetfons  irt  nnV 
ami  hhit\>nf.  In  each  a wild  cnmun  as  Africa- 
one  doo$  not  go  fa?  vdtbout  ndnmwe;*.  llfo 
traveler  necessarily  *j&ei  what  b kmngc  and 
wondorful,  for  nsvoiy  thing  U smat^e.  in  this 
book  I have  attempted;  to  relate  some  of  tha  in- 
cidents of  life  ih  Afiieh  for  the  rcmtmg  of  nmng 
folks.  In  doing  lids  I have  k<;pt  no  chronojk^* 
ieal  order,  hiU  have  seleetwi  invidotiu  and  id- 


pearaiice  *.jtd  hahUs  of  \hr  hlppopaumus ; Kiug  1I&- 
iBMgondsl.  afcff hlk-Irhiibleai  I hoy  an.MhnUJi  of  IftoJV 

A ?(sU  tfrlUng- ^WbVmboavi*n^gatiii  : 

II aa ting  <fo  jcoctlife* ; The  osbfogd  m Ifon * .ltatid4iuxtl' 
ed  spe.fr Their  hooHey  ftl  the  trees;  Wn  kill  a nude  b 
The  shrieks  of  bl#  fotttei  W&  ttireatvhcd  3 Ofrluirk 
arms  his  men  • Wc  bluff  Sham  off,  und  fall  «ick.  with 
refer;  I fic^tny  ft  W iwb  fogtoo; ;>  We  cafob 

another  yxalBg  6&  starves  In  • Oolilg 

to  unknown  region ? ; Reception  by  th*  king ; feiriea 
u boat  god  Iks;  W«  Mtpinre  a voting  goillk  * Ifovun- 
timely  death ; A.  trial  by  ordeal ; The  koolo*>Icafo b& ; 
The  gouamhsm*-  meat-hunger ; Exploring  the  forest; 
Within  eight  yard*  of  a large  gorilla  r He  roars  noth 
rage  and  marches  upon  n» \ A wyw nttsefc  of  fever ; 
A boy  cut  td  piece*  for  witthemft ; A uwfUl  idol; 
The  ebony  *ttee* ; Hunting  for  food ; A young  vshiego 


rAtft,  m ajiArixn  in  ajWuo a. 
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ventured  here  umd  ih&ta  as  «h seem  to  bo  fitted 
tor  my  purpose.  ) have  t torieed  r,|w.t  vno.-ir  in- 
telligent boys  like  ro  toad  ubmd  the  btfhite  of 
wild  animals,  and  the  manner*  and  way  of  bik 
of  savage  men ; and  uf  matters  this  hook 
is  composed.  In  it  I have  entered  inUr  more 
minute  details  <:(n\<'Rrfi}u%  the  life,  of  the  terivo 
inhabitants  that*  X could  hi  my  other  hodk^  and 
have  shown  Imw  the  p»ple  build  their  houses, 
what  are  theirAntasewent?,.'  how  they  hunt,  lirh, 
cat,  travel, ami  live.  Whenever  I ,mti>  at  a friend'* 
house  the  child  Km  a A me  to  tell  i\am  something 
about  Africa,  I; lib  rr*  ilitd  in  this  book 

have  written  es-rKo  iaUv  for  ibettk  I hope  to  litf 
tercst  many  who  are  vet  ton  young  to  rouul  my 
larger  works.  ” 

Among  the  eariy  ad  veil  trite?  {j^ribed  by  oyr 
friend  Paul — for  so  we  dial!  fake  4m  liberty  to 
style  him— is  bj?  first  Sgft i with  a Irnfful* ».  Here, 
as  in  subsequent.  extract*.  wiV  abridge  mom  or 
less  the  dercripuorc*  of  mr  author . 


pmirie,  I hud  seen,  during  mv  rmubles  there. 

• ; v.  ild  hulfeloe#,  SO  I Jinmtv 

dhi-od  v told  Amh  kif  wc'umsi  gam  vh» w of  them. 
Andfcktf,  fne  Af  the  king,  was  a very  nice 
t*»! U»«v,  and  whm,  besides,  a gu«al  hunter — just 
flier  vary  man  1 wfiotvl.  £o  wo  went  toward  the 
Jiff  la  prairivv  and  ls*y  hidden  t»u  the  borders  <»f  it, 
aim mg  t be  t roes.  By  -and- by  I spied  a huge  hnth 
wki?  >va<  perfectly,  munviire  • »?  my  pru 
the  wind  blmv  from  him  to  me.  As  it  wn>.  fee 
came  slowly  row  rvrd  me.  I raised  my  gun  and 
tired  My”  bullet  struck  a creeper  on  its  way, 
mil  .1  :«ddo,  80  1 on  tv  wounded  the  be*ri. 

Turning  den'Cly,  he  rn.rikd  at  me  lit  a fill ious 
i .ei.  with  (lis  IfOftd  down,  1 was  m'afid  ; for 
I wiy  fii  that  time,  bur  a young  burner  I 
thought  the  mfuriated  bull  vva*  too  jxnvnrfui  for 
mo;  be  hs.koil  so  big.  Ju*f  us  I was  about  u> 
mt»ko  mv  ty*c;*po,  I found  my  foot  entangled  and 
IwyptiJosdy  caught  jo  a tough  and  thorny  creeper* 
The  bull  was  dusking  toward  mo  with  bead  down 
and  eyes  Inflamed,  tearing  down  brudnvood  and 
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cun  get.  Here  follows  an  account  of  the  first 
meeting  with  his  sable  Majesty : 

64 1 prepared  myself  for  a visit  to  King  Bango. 
The  royal  pabioe  is  set  upon  a tolerably  high  hill, 
and  fronts  the  sea-shore,  l found  the  royal  pal- 
ace surrounded  by  a little  village  of  huts.  As  I 
entered  the  village  I was  met  by  the  mafouga.  or 
officer  of  the  king,  who  conducted  me  to  the  pal- 
ace. It  was  an  ugly -looking  house  of  two  stories, 
resting  on  pillars.  The  lower  story  consisted  of 
a dark  hall,  flanked  on  each  side  by  rows  of  small 
dark  rooms,  which  looked  Like  little  cells.  At  the 
end  of  the  hull  was  a staircase,  steep  and  dirty,  up 
which  the  mtfouga  piloted  me.  When  1 had  as- 
cended the  stairs  1 found  myself  in  a large  room, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  seated  the  great  King 
fiango,  who  claims  to  be  the  greatest  chief  of 
tins  {wirt  of  Africa.  lie  was  surrounded  by 
about  one  hundred  of  his  wives. 

u King  Ban  go  was  fat.  and  seemed  not  over 
clean.  He  wore  ft  shin  and  an  old  pair  of  pan- 
taloons. On  his  head  was  a crown,  which  had 


been  presented  to  him  by  some  of  his  friends,  the 
Portuguese  slavers.  Over  his  shoulders  he  wore 
a flaming  yellow  coat,  with  gilt  embroidery,  tbe 
cast-off  garment  of  some  rich  mans  lackey  in 
Portugal  or  Brazil.  The  crown  was  shaped  like 
those  commonly  worn  by  actors  on  the  stage,  aud 
was  probably  w orth,  when  new,  about  ten  dollars. 
His  Majesty  had  put  round  it  a circlet  of  pure 
gold,  made  with  the  doubloons  he  got  in  ex- 
change for  slaves.  He  sat  on  o sofa,  for  be  w as 
paralyzed  ; and  in  liis  hand  lie  held  a cane,  which 
also  answered  the  purpose  of  a sceptre. 

Li  Bango  was  the  greatest  slave  king  of  that 
part  of  the  coast.  Though  very  proud,  he  re- 
ceived me  kindly,  for  I had  come  recommended 
by  his  great  friend,  Rornpochondw},  a king  of  the 
Mpongwe  tribe.  He  asked  rne  how  I liked  his 
wives.  I said,  Very  well.  He  then  said  there 
were  a hundred  present,  and  that  there  were 
twice  as  many  more,  three  hundred  iu  ail.  He 
also  claimed  to  have  more  than  six  hundred  chil- 
dren. 

“The  next  night  n great  ball  was  given  in  m> 
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sometimes  frightful,  in  spite  of  the  care  they  seem 
to  take  of  their  slaves.  Here  their  bodies  were 
thrown,  and  here  the  vultures  found  their  daily 
carrion.  The  grass  had  just  been  burnt,  and 
the  white  bones  scattered  every  where  gave  the 
ground  a singular,  and,  when  the  cause  was  known, 
a frightful  appearance.  Penetrating  farther  into 
the  bush,  I found  several  great  piles  of  bones. 
Such  was  the  burial-ground  of  the  poor  slaves 
from  the  interior  of  Africa.” 

Elephant  hunting  does  not  figure  very  largely 
in  Du  Chaillu’s  narrative.  Nevertheless  there 
are  several  descriptions,  of  which  here  is  one : 

“The  next  day  found  us  again  exploring  the 
woods  in  every  direction.  Elephants  certainly 
were  not  plentiful ; besides,  they  traveled  mucli 
in  search  of  their  favorite  focal — a kind  of  fern, 
which  was  not  very  abundant.  Again  I got  very 
tired ; but  at  last,  in  the  afternoon,  we  caine 
across  our  quarry. 

“Emerging  from  a thick  part  of  the  forest 
into  a prairie  which  bordered  it,  we  saw  to  our 
left,  just  upon  the  edge  of  the  wood,  a solitary 
bull  elephant.  The  huge  animal  stood  quietly 
by  a tree,  innocent  of  our  presence ; and  now', 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I wras  .struck  with  the 
vast  size  of  this  giant  of  the  forests.  Large  trees 
seemed  like  small  saplings  when  compared  with 
the  bulk  of  this  immense  beast  which  was  stand- 
ing placidly  near  them. 

‘ ‘ What  wfere  wTe  to  do  but  to  kill  him ? Though 
I felt  a sense  of  pity  at  trying  to  destroy  so  noble 
an  animal,  yet  I was  very  anxious  to  get  the  first 
shot  myself ; for  it  W'a9  a * rogue  elephant’ — that 
is,  an  elephant  unattached.  It  was  an  old  one, 
as  we  could  see  by  the  great  size  of  its  tusks.  I 
remembered  that  rogue  elephants  are  said  to  be 
very  ferocious.  As  soon  as  we  had  seen  him, 
we  lay  down  and  hid  ourselves  in  the  forest  in 
such  a manner  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  Then 
we  held  a grand  council,  and  talked  over  whut 
must  be  done  to  bag  the  beast. 

“ The  grass  was  burnt  in  every  direction  to 
the  leew'ard  of  him,  and  we  dared  not  risk  ap- 
proaching him  from  the  windward  for  fear  he 
should  smell  us.  What  was  to  be  done?  I 
looked  at  the  countiy,  and  saw  that  the  grass 
was  very  short ; and,  after  taking  account  of  all 
the  chances  of  approach,  I was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  I could  not  manage  to  get  near  the  beast 
myself  with  any  certainty.  I could  not  crawl  on 
the  ground ; my  clothes  wrere  sure  to  be  seen  by  the 
elephant ; therefore,  as  a sensible  hunter,  I w'as 
reluctantly  compelled  to  resign  in  favor  of  Abo- 
ko,  who,  I thought,  was  the  best  man  for  the 
difficult  undertaking.  His  eyes  glistened  with 
pleasure  as  he  thought  that  now  he  could  show 
his  skill. 

“After  cocking  his  musket,  Aboko  dropped 
down  in  the  short  grass,  and  began  to  creep  up 
to  the  elephant  slowly  on  his  belly.  The  rest  of 
us  remained  where  wre  had  held  our  council,  and 
watched  Aboko  as  he  glided  through  the  grass 
for  all  the  world  like  a huge  boa  constrictor; 
for,  from  the  slight  glimpses  we  caught,  his  back, 
as  he  moved  farther  and  farther  away  from  us, 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  folds  of  a great 
serpent  winding  his  way  along.  Finally  we  could 
no  longer  distinguish  any  motion.  Then  all  was 
silence. 


“The  elephant  was  standing  still,  when  sud- 
denly the  sharp  report  of  a gun  rang  through  the 
woods  and  over  the  plain,  and  elicited  screams 
of  surprise  from  sundry  scared  monkeys  who  were 
on  the  branches  of  a tree  close  by  us.  I saw  the 
huge  beast  helplessly  tottering,  till  he  finally 
threw  up  his  trunk,  and  fell  in  a dead  mass  at 
the  foot  of  a tree.  Then  the  black  body  of  Abo- 
ko rose : the  snake-like  creature  had  become  a 
man  again.  A w ild  hurrah  of  joy  escaped  from 
us ; I waved  my  old  hat,  and  threw  it  into  the 
air,  and  we  all  made  a run  for  the  elephant. 
When  we  arrived,  there  stood  Aboko  by  the  side 
of  the  huge  beast,  calm  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, except  that  his  body  was  shining  with 
sweat.  He  did  not  say  a word,  but  looked  at 
me,  and  then  at  the  beast,  and  then  at  me  again, 
as  if  to  say,  ‘You  see,  Chaillu,  you  did  right  to 
send  me.  Have  I not  killed  the  elephant  ?’ 

“ The  men  began  to  shout  with  excitement  at 
such  a good  shot.  * Aboko  is  a man,’  said  they, 
as  we  looked  again  at  the  beast,  whose  flesh  was 
still  quivering  with  the  death-agony.  A boko’s 
bullet  had  entered  his  head  a little  below  the  ear, 
and,  striking  the  brain,  was  at  once  fatal.  Abo- 
ko began  to  make  fetich  marks  on  the  ground 
around  the  body.  After  this  was  done,  we  took 
an  axe,  w hich  Fasiko  had  carried  with  him,  and 
broke  the  skull,  in  order  to  get  out  the  two  tusks, 
and  very  large  tusks  they  were.” 

Paul,  after  a while,  built  for  himself  a village, 
which  he  named  Washington,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes : 

“I  immediately  began  building  a substantial 
settlement.  I collected  from  a kind  of  palm- 
tree  a great  many  leaves,  with  w hich  to  cover 
the  roofs  of  the  building  I had  to  construct  I 
gathered  also  a great  quantity  of  branches  from 
the  same  palm-trees,  and  sticks,  and  poles,  and 
all  that  was  necessary  to  make  a house;  and 
finally  I succeeded  in  building  quite  a village, 
winch  I called  ‘ Washington.  ’ My  own  house  had 
five  rooms ; it  was  forty -five  feet  long  by  twen- 
ty five  feet  wide,  and  cost  me  about  fifty  dollars. 
My  kitchen,  w hich  stood  by  itself,  cost  four  dol- 
lars. I had  a fowl-house,  containing  a hundred 
chickens  and  a dozen  ducks.  My  goat-honse 
contained  eighteen  goats,  and  funny  goats  they 
w'ere.  You  had  to  milk  a dozen  of  them  to  get 
a pint  of  milk.  I built  a powder-house  separate, 
for  I do  not  like  to  sleep  every  day  in  a place 
where  there  is  pow'dcr.  I had  a dozen  hats  for 
my  men. 

“At  the  back  of  my  village  was  a wide  extent 
of  prairie.  In  front  wras  the  river  Npoulounai 
winding  along ; and  I could  see  miles  out  on  the 
w'ay  which  I w?as  soon  to  explore.  The  river 
banks  were  lined  with  the  mangrove-trees ; and, 
looking  up  stream,  I could  at  almost  any  time 
see  schools  of  hippopotami  tossing  and  tumbling 
on  the  flats  or  mud  banks. 

“ I w'as  now  ready  to  explore  the  oonntry,  and 
go  to  Aniambia,  where  the  big  king  of  the  coun- 
try lived.  I bought  a splendid  canoe,  made  of 
large  trees,  which  I hoped  would  be  serviceable 
to  me  in  my  up-river  explorations.  I was  now 
anxious  to  be  off.  ” 

From  Washington  Paul  set  out  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition.  His  present  design  w'as  to  pay 
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grand  dance  in  my  honor.  All  the  king's  wires, 
to  the  number  of  forty,  and  aU  the  women  in  the 
town  and  neighborhood,  were  present,  Fortu- 
nately the  dance  was  held  out  in  the  street.  The 
women  were  ranged  on  one  side,  the  men  oppo- 
site. At  the  end  of  the  line  sat  the  drummers, 
fwjating  their  huge  tom-toms,  which  make  an  in- 
fernal din,  enough  to  miike  one  deaf;  and,  as  if 
for  this  occasion  the  tom-toms  were  not  entirely 
adequate,  there  was  a series  of  old  brass  kettles, 
which  abo  were  furiously  beaten.  In  addition, 
as  if  the  noise  was  not  yet  enough,  a number  of 
boys  tiat  near  the  drummers,  and  beat  on  hollow" 
pieces  of  wood.  What  beauty  they  found  in 
such  music  I can  not  tell.  There  wait  of  course, 
singing  and  shouting ; and  the  more  loudly  and 
energetically  the  horrid  drums  were  !>emou,  and 
the  worsen  the  noise  on  the  brass  kettles,  flu; 
wilder  were  the  jumps  of  the  male  Africans,  and 
the  more  disgusting  the  contortions  of  the  wo- 
men. As  nmy  be  imagined,  to  beat  the  tom- 
tom is  not  a labor  of  love ; the  stoutest  negro  ?* 
worn  out  in  an  hour,  and  for  such  a night**  en- 


a visit  to  Aniarnbia,  the  capital  of  the  domin- 
ions of  King  Olenga- Y brnbi.  The-  monarch  was 
greatly  elated  when  he  learned  that  a white  man 
had  come,  and  at  once  accorded  to  him  a state 
reception.  41  His  Majesty,**  say*  Paul,  u was  a 
drunken  old  wTotch,  He  had  on  a thick  over- 
coat, but  no  frowsers,  and.  early  in  the  day  as  it 
was,  he  had  taken  a goodly  quantity  of  palm 
wine,  and  was  quite  drunk.  I was  invited  to  sit 
at  his  right  hand.  King  Olenga-Yombi  was  one 
of  the  ugliest  fellows  I ever  d(k  with  He  al- 
ways carried  with  him  a long  stick,  and  when 
drunk  he  struck  rtt  his  people  right  and  left, 
shouting,  * T am  a big  king  V *■  His  Majesty  was 
disposed  to  do  the  utmost  honor  to  his  guest,  and 
ho,  says  Paul : 


The  next  day  King  Olenga-Yombi  held  a 
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wonderful.  One  such  scene  Paul  describes,  and 
we  abridge : 

a Birds  flocked  in  immense  lumber*  on  the 
prairies,  whither  they  came  to  hatch  their  young; 
especially  later  in  the  season,  when  the  ugly  mar- 
abouts, from  whose  tails  our  ladies  get  the  splen- 


tertainment  as  this  a series  of  drummers  was  re- 
quired. 

u The  people  enjoyed  it  vastly  ; their  only  re- 
that  they  had  not  a iWrd  of  rum  in 


gret  was 

the  midst  of  the  street  with  which  to  refresh 
themselves  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance;  but  they 
managed  to  get  just  as  drunk  on  palm  wine,  of 
which  ft  great  quantity  was  serv  ed  out. 

f‘  The  excitement  became  the  greatest  when 
the  king  danced.  His  Majesty  was  pretty  drunk, 
and  his  jumps  were  highly  applauded,  llis  wives 
liovved  down  to  his  feet  while  he  capered  about, 
and  showed  toward  him  the  deej>est  veneration. 
The  drums  and  kettles  were  belabored  more  fu- 
riously than  ever,  and  the  singing,  or  rather  the 
shouting,  became  stentorian.  Of  course  1 did 
not  think  his  Majesty’s  party  pleasant  enough  to 
detain  me  all  night.  I retired,  but  could  not 
sleep.” 

The  superabundance  of  birds  in  some  of  the 
lonely  marches  of  equatorial  Africa  is  something 


did  feathers  for  their  bonnets,  were  there  in 
thousands.  I believe  the  marabout  Is  the  ugli- 
est bird  I ever  saw,  and  one  would  never  dream 
that  their  beautiful  feathers  are  found  only  un- 
der the  tail,  and  can  hardly  be  seen  when  the 
bird  is  alive.  * 

41  Pelicans  waded  on  the  river  banks  all  dnv  in 
prodigious  swarms,  and  gulped  down  rite  luckless 
Ash  which  came  in  their  way.  I loved  to  see 
them  swimming  about  in  grave  silence,  and  ev- 
en' now  and  then  grabbing  up  a i*w>r  fish  with 
their  enormous  long  and  powerful  bills.  If  not 
hungry,  they  left  the  fish  in  their  huge  pouches, 
till  sometimes  three  or  four  pounds  of  reserved 
food  awaited  the  coming  of  their  appetite.  This 
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{H-uich,  yon  see,  performed  the  otlice  of  a pocket, 
where  hovs,  when  not  hungry,  keep  their  apples 
in  reserve. 

"On  the  sandy  islands  were  seen  now  and 
then  flock*  of  the  sacred  Ibis  of  the  Egyptians. 
They  looked  exactly  like  those  that  are  (bund 
mummified,  and  which  have  been  preserved  sev- 
eral thousand  years.  They  are  very  curious- 
looking  birds ; the  head  and  neck  have  no  feath- 
ers. I have  tried  to  find  their  nests,  but  never 
succeeded.  Ducks  of  various  kinds  built  their 
nests  in  every  creek  and  on  every  new  islet  that 
appeared  with  the  receding  waters.  Some  of  them 
were  of  beautiful  plumage.  Cranes,  too,  and 
numerous  other  water-fowls  flocked  in,  and  ev- 
ery day  brought  with  it  new  birds.  They  came, 
by  some  strange  instinct,  from  far-distant  land 8, 
to  feed  upon  the  vast  shoals  of  fish  which  literally 
filled  the  river. 

4 4 Along  the  trees  bordering  the  river,  some- 
times perched  on  their  highest  branches,  some- 
times hidden  in  the  midst  of  them,  I could  sec 


that  most  beautiful  eagle,  the  (typohiemx  antjo- 
lensis,  colled  asmyou  by  the  natives.  This  eagle 
is  of  a white  and  black  color.  He  often  watches 
over  the  water.  How  quickly  his  keen  eyes  can 
see  through  it!  and  with  what  rapidity  be  darts 
at  his  prey!  Then,  seizing  it  in  his  powerful 
talons,  which  sink  deep  into  it,  he  rises  into  the 
air,  and  goes  where  he  can  devour  it  undisturbed. 
These  eagles  attack  large  fish.  They  generally 
make  them  blind,  and  then  gradually  succeed  in 
getting  them  ashore,  though  it  is  hard  work  for 
them.  They  have  a luxurious  time  on  the  Fer- 
nand-Vaz  River  during  the  dry  season,  and  arc 
veiy  numerous.  They  build  their  nests  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  come  buck  to  them 
every  year.  They  keep*  very  busy  when  their 
young  begin  to  eat.  The  male  and  female  are 
then  continually  fishing.  They  are  very  fond  of 
the  palm-oil  nuts.  In  the  season  when  these  are 
ripe,  they  are  continually  seen  among  the  palm- 
trees.  No  wonder  these  eagles  grab  fish  so 
easily,  they  have  such  claws ! One  day,  os  one 
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passed  over  my  head,  I shot  him,  and,  thinking 
that  he  was  quite  dead,  I took  him  up,  when 
suddenly,  in  the  hist  struggle  for  life,  his  talons 
got  into  my  hands.  I could  have  dropped  down 
from  pain  Nothing  could  have  taken  die  claws 
away ; one  of  them  went  dear  through  my  hiuid, 
and  I shall  probably  keep  the  mark  of  it  all  my 


Gorillas  have  a prominent  place  in  Mr.  I>n 
Cb&iUtr*  Invok,  but  we  have  so  far  tilled  up  our 
allotted  space  as  to  leave  ns  room  for  only  a few 
scenes.  The  natives  have  a great  idea  of  the 
medicinal  value  of  that  great  ape.  “ If  we  kill 
o gorilla,”  said  one  of  them  to  Paul,  T should 
like  to  have  a part  of  hit*  brain  for  a fetich.  No* 
thing  makes  a man  jjo  brave  as  to  lmve  a .fetich 
of  gorilla's  brain.  That  gives  a man  a strong 
heart.”  Mr.  Da  Chnillu  tells  almost  mournfully 
the  story  of  oue  of  his  gorilla  hunts  ** 
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Li  We  lind  divided.  Erin,  Gam  ho,  two  other 
men,  and  I kept  together,  and  we  had  hardly 
.gone  more  than  an  hour  when  we  heard  the  cry 
of  a young  gorilla  after  his  mother.  Etia  hcaril 
it  first,  and  at  once  pointed  out  the  direction  in 
which  it  was.  Immediately  we  began  to  walk 
with  greater  caution  than  before.  1 'recently  Etia 
nud  Gumbo  crept  ahead*  as  they  were  expert 
with  the  net,  and  were  also  the  best  woodsmen. 

I unwillingly  remained  behind,  but  dared  not  go 
with  them,  lest  ray  clumsier  movements  should 
betray  our  presence.  In  a short  time  we  beard 
two  gtm&  fired.  Running  up,  we  found  the  mo- 
ther gorilla  shot,  but  her  little  one  had  escaped ; 
they  had  not  been  able  to  catch  it. 

u The  poor  mother  lay  there  in  her  gore,  but 
the  little  fellow  was*  off  in  the  woods ; so  we  edtt- 
eenJed  ourselves  hArd  by  to  wait  for  its  return. 
Presently  it  came  up,  jumped  on  its  mother, 
and  Uigan  sucking  at  her  breasts  and  fondling 
her.  Then  Etia,  fJnmbo,  and  I rushed  tt|*m  it 
Though  evidently  less  than  two  years  old,  it 
proved  very  strong;  and  escaped  from  us.  Bui 
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we  gave  chase,  and  in  a few  minutes  had  it  fast, 
not,  however,  before  one  of  the  men  had  his  arm 
severely  bitten  by  the  savage  little  beast.  It 
proved  to  be  a young  female.  Unhappilv,  she 
lived  but  ten  days  after  capture.  She  persistent- 
ly refused  to  eat  any  cooked  food,  or  any  thing 
else  except  the  nuts  and  berries  which  they  eat 
in  the  forest.’* 

But  some  of  Du  Chaillu’s  accounts  of  gorilla 
hunting  are  of  quite  a different  cast.  Those  of 
us  who  a few  years  ago  saw  the  staffed  skin  of 
the  big  gorilla  which  Du  Chaillu  brought  to  this 
country,  and  which  we  believe  is  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  will  not  wonder  that  there  is  little 
of  sentiment  in  the  manner  in  which  the  fight 
w ith  this  great  beast  is  narrated : 

“Again  the  gorilla  made  an  advance  upon  us. 
Now  he  was  not  twelve  yards  off.  I could  see 
plainly  his  ferocious  face.  It  was  distorted  with 
rage ; his  huge  teeth  were  ground  against  each 
other,  so  that  we  could  hear  the  sound ; the  skin 
of  the  forehead  was  drawn  forward  and  back  rap- 
idly,  which  made  his  hair  move  up  and  down, 
and  gave  a truly  devilish  expression  to  the  hid- 
eous face.  Once  more  he  gave  out  a roar,  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  woods  like  thunder ; I could 
really  feel  the  earth  trembling  under  my  feet. 
The  gorilla,  looking  us  in  the  eyes,  and  beating 
his  breast,  advanced  again. 

“ ‘Don’t  fire  too  soon,’  said  Malaouen ; ‘if 
you  do  not  kill  him,  he  will  kill  you.’ 

“This  time  he  came  within  eight  yards  of  us 
before  he  stopped.  I was  breathing  fast  with 
excitement  as  I watched  the  huge  beast.  Ma- 
laouen said  only  ‘Steady,’  as  the  gorilla  came 
up.  When  he  stopped,  Malaouen  said  ‘Now!* 
And  before  he  could  utter  the  roar  for  which  he 
was  opening  his  mouth,  three  musket-balls  were 
in  his  body.  He  fell  dead  almost  without  a 
struggle. 

“ He  was  a monstrous  beast  indeed,  though 
not  among  the  tallest.  His  height  was  five  feet 
six  inches.  His  arras  had  a spread  of  seven  feet 
two  inches.  His  broad  brawny  chest  measured 
fifty  inches  round.  The  big  toe  of  his  foot 
measured  five  inches  and  three  quarters  in  cir- 
cumference. His  arms  seemed  like  immense 
bupches  of  muscle  only;  and  his  legs  and  claw- 
like feet  were  so  well  fitted  for  grabbing  and 
holding,  that  I could  see  how  easy  it  was  for  the 
negroes  to  believe  that  these  animals,  when  they 
conceal  themselves  in  trees  and  watch  for  prey, 
can  seize  and  pull  up  with  their  feet  any  living 
thing,  leopard,  ox,  or  man,  that  passes  beneath. 
The  face  of  this  gorilla  was  intensely  black.  The 
vast  chest,  which  proved  his  great  power,  was 
bare,  and  covered  with  a parchment-like  skin. 
His  body  was  covered  with  gray  hair.  While 
the  animal  approached  us  in  its  fierce  way,  walk- 
ing on  its  hind  legs  and  facing  us  as  few  animals 
dare  face  man,  it  really  6eemed  to  me  to  be  a 
horrid  likeness  of  man.” 

One  more  notice  of  hunting,  and  we  close. 
Paul  and  some  of  his  men  had  started  out  upon 
a hunt,  hoping  to  find  a gorilla.  After  some 
hours  they  heard  the  cry  of  a young  animal, 
which  was  recognized  to  be  a nshiego  mbouvt , a 
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creature  of  the  ape  kind,  but  not  so  large  or  fero- 
cious as  the  gorilla. 

“ We  crawled  through  the  bush  as  silently  as 
possible,  still  hearing  the  baby-like  cry.  At  last, 
coming  out  into  a little  place  where  there  was 
very  little  undergrowth,  we  saw  something  run- 
ning along  the  ground  toward  where  we  stood 
concealed.  We  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  for  fear 
of  awakening  the  animals  suspicions.  When  it 
came  nearer  we  saw  it  was  a female  nshiego 
mboui%  running  on  all-fours,  with  a young  one 
clinging  to  her  breast  She  was  eagerly  eating 
some  berries,  while  with  one  arm  she  supported 
her  little  one. 

“ Querlaouen,  who  had  the  fairest  chance,  fired, 
and  brought  her  down.  She  dropped  without  a 
struggle.  The  poor  little  one  cried  ‘Hew!  hew! 
hew!*  and  clung  to  the  dead  body,  sucking  her 
breasts,  and  burying  his  head  there  in  alarm  at 
the  report  of  the  gun. 

“We  hurried  up  in  great  glee  to  secure  our 
capture.  I can  not  tell  my  surprise  when  I saw 
that  the  nshiego  baby’s  face  was  as  white  as  that 
of  a white  child.  I looked  at  the  mother,  but 
found  her  black  as  soot  in  the  face.  What  did 
it  mean? — the  mother  black,  the  child  white! 

The  little  one  was  about  a foot  in  height.  One 
of  the  men  threw  a cloth  over  its  head,  and  se- 
cured it  till  we  could  make  it  fast  with  a rope; 
for,  though  it  was  quite  young,  it  could  walk. 

The  old  one  w'os  of  the  bald-headed  kind,  of 
which  I had  secured  the  first  known  specimen 
some  months  before. 

“ I immediately  ordered  a return  to  the  camp, 
which  we  reached  toward  evening.  The  little 
nshiego  had  been  all  this  time  separated  from  its 
dead  mother,  and  now,  when  it  was  put  near  her 
body,  a most  touching  scene  ensued.  The  little 
fellow  ran  instantly  to  her.  Touching  her  on  the 
face  and  breast,  he  saw  evidently  that  some  great 
change  had  happened.  For  a fewr  minutes  he 
caressed  her,  as  though  trying  to  coax  her  back 
to  life.  Then  he  seemed  \o  lose  all  hope.  His 
little  eyes  became  very  sad,  and  he  broke  out  in 
a long,  plaintive  wail,  ‘Ooecl  ooee ! ooee!* 
which  made  my  heart  ache  for  him.  He  looked 
quite  forlorn,  and  as  though  he  really  felt  his  for- 
saken lot.  All  in  the  camp  were  touched  at  his 
sorrows,  and  the  women  especially  were  much 
moved. 

“While  I stood  there,  up  came  two  of  my 
hunters  and  began  to  laugn  at  me.  ‘Look, 
Chaillie,*  said  they,  calling  me  by  the  name  I am 
known  by  among  them,  ‘look  at  your  friend. 

Every  time  wre  kill  gorilla,  you  tell  us  look  at 
your  black  friend,  your  first  cousin.  Now,  you 
see,  look  at  your  white  friend.’  Then  came  a 
roar  of  laughter. 

“‘Look!  he  got  straight  hair,  all  same  as 
you!  See  white  face  of  your  cousin  from  the 
bush ! He  is  nearer  to  you  than  the  gorilla  is 
to  us!* 

“ ‘Gorilla  no  got  woolly  hair  like  me.  This 
one  straight  hair  like  you.’ 

“‘Yes,’  said  I;  ‘but  when  he  gets  old  his 
face  is  black ; and  do  yon  not  see  his  nose,  how' 
flat  it  is,  like  yours  ?* 

“The  mother  was  old,  to  judge  by  her  teeth, 
which  were  much  worn ; but  she  was  quite  black 
in  the  face ; in  fact,  her  skin  was  black.  Like 
all  the  nshiego  mbouvt,  she  was  bald-headed.” 
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Herd  we  close,  without  having  touched  upon 
a tithe  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Paul  du  Chaillu 
has  told  of  what  he  saw  in  that  strange  “ Gorilla 
Country,”  which  not  only  was  he  the  first  white 
man  to  explore,  but  as  yet  we  think  the  only 
one.  We,  wish  we  could  conscientiously  say 
that  the  English  artist  who  has  illustrated  his 
book  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  anthor. 
Our  friend  Paul  is,  indeed,  when  in  the  domains 
of  civilization,  a light,  alert  man  of  hardly  five 
feet  four,  looking  marvelously  like  the  pictures 
of  Napoleon  when  young : almost  the  last  man 
whom  one  at  first  sight  would  set  down  as  a 
great  explorer,  an  adventurous  traveler,  and  a 
naturalist  of  no  ordinary  attainments.  How  he 
looked  when  equipped  for  an  expedition,  the  por- 
trait which  we  give  faithfully  shows.  The  artist, 
however,  in  some  of  the  pictures  which  we  have 
given,  and  in  a score  more  in  the  book,  has  re- 
solved to  send  him  out  upon  his  African  adven- 
tures clad  in  such  a fancy  hunting  garb  as  Cock- 
neys who  are  bent  on  a day’s  shooting  are  wont 
to  find  ready  made  at  the  famous  mart  of  Moses 
and  Sons.  We  pray  all  the  readers  of  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu’s  stirring  adventures  to  be  assured  that 
they  were  not  performed  in  any  such  dandified 
attire. 


SHEFFIELD— A BATTLE-FIELD  OF 
ENGLISH  LABOR. 

IN  TWO  PARTS X\A.RT  II. 

THE  first  sign  of  the  iron  country  I had  seen 
was  a flame  shot  up  through  “ a dark,  tre- 
mendous sea  of  cloud”  from  the  New  Foundry 
at  Masbro’,  near  Sheffield.  At  that  New  Foun- 
dry was  born,  eighty-seven  years  ago,  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  whose  flame-like  soul  also  burst  up  from 
the  soot  and  smoke,  and  was  a beacon  for  Great 
Britain  from  whose  light  the  dragon  feeding  on 
the  heart  of  the  people  could  not  hide,  and  un- 
der which  it  was  slain.  What  Rousseau  was  to 
the  French  Revolution,  what  Paine  was  to  the 
American,  that  was  Elliott  to  the  great  revolu- 
tion which  gave  the  English  people  untaxed 
bread.  In  the  list  of  the  books  that  have  been 
more  potent  than  battles  in  affecting  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world,  the  “ Corn-Law  Rhymes”  must 
have  a place  with  “The  Social  Contract,”  “The 
Crisis,”  “Letters  of  Junius,”  and  “ Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  He  was  an  anticipation  of  that  Singer 
with  the  Iron  Harp  of  whom  our  own  fine-souled 
Dorgan  wrote : 

41  Sweet  singers  of  the  dreams  of  old, 

Idle  are  your  harps  of  gold ; 

And  ye  weep  your  lot  that  lies 
In  the  gloom  of  thunder  skies. 

• • * « • « 

Who  would  onr  iron  age  compel 
Must  strike  loudly  to  be  heard; 

Loudly  must  he  sing,  and  well. 

To  iron  harp  with  iron  word.” 


Yet  flame-flower  out  of  the  heart  of  Drudg- 
ery’s realm,  iron-rooted,  grown  by  furnace-heat, 
though  he  was,  it  was  the  soul  of  Wordsworth 
that  was  in  him.  His  story  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  told  in  America,  and  only  since 
I visited  his  birth-place  did  I learn  that  in  1841 
he  had  written  a brief  account  of  his  early  life. 
Also,  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Watkins,  his  son- 
in-law,  a liberal  minister,  a chartist,  and  a play- 
wright, wrote  some  reminiscences  of  his  latest 
years.  So  far  as  the  Elliott  pedigree  can  be 
traced  it  promises  that  Tubal -Cain  would  be 
discovered  at  the  beginning.  Out  of  a line  of 
iron-forgers  came,  at  last,  the  man  of  iron — Eb- 
enezer Elliott,  Sen.  He  is  a stem  dissenter,  a 
“Berean,”  who  baptizes  his  boy  himselfi  In 
after-days  he  baptizes  him  rather  roughly ; for, 
having  a superstitious  reverence  for  the  number 
3,  he  would  always  (not  without  danger)  duck 
his  children  three  times  when  they  bathed  in 
the  canal.  But  I must  not  deprive  the  reader 
of  the  poet’s  own  vigorous  portraits  of  his  father 
and  mother : 

“The  whole  life  of  my  mother  was  a disease 
— a tale  of  pain,  terminated  by  death — one  long 
sigh.  Yet  6he  suckled  eleven  children,  and 
reared  eight  of  them  to  adult  age.  From  her 
I have  derived  my  nervous  irritability,  my  bash- 
ful awkwardness,  my  miserable  proneness  to 
anticipate  evil,  that  make  existence  all  catas- 
trophe. I well  remember  her  sending  me  to  a 
dame’s  school  kept  by  Nanny  Sykes,  the  beau- 
tiful and  bravo  wife  of  a drunken  husband, 
where  I learnod  my  ABC.  I was  next  sent 
to  the  Hollis  School,  then  presided  over  by  Jo- 
seph Ramsbotham,  who  taught  me  to  write,  and 
little  more About  this  time  my  poor  mo- 

ther, who  w*as  a first-rate  dreamer,  and  a true 
believer  in  dreams,  related  to  me  one  of  her 
visions.  ‘I  had  placed  under  my  pillow,*  she 
said,  ‘ a shank-bone  of  mutton,  to  dream  upon ; 
and  I dreamed  that  I saw  a little  broad-set,  dark, 
ill-favored  man,  with  black  hair,  black  eyes, 
thick  stub  nose,  and  tup-shins : it  was  thy  fa- 
ther.* And  a special  original  my  father  was — 

a man  of  great  virtue,  not  without  faults I 

never  knew  a man  who  possessed  the  tithe  of 
my  father’s  satiric  and  humorous  powers.  He 
would  have  made  a great  comic  actor.  He  also 
possessed  uncommon  political  sagacity,  which 
afterward  earned  for  him  the  title  of  ‘ Devil 
Elliott’ — a title  which  is  still  applied  to  him,  I 
am  told,  by  the  descendants  of  persons  who 
then  hated  the  poor  and  honored  the  king.  He 
left  the  Messrs.  Walker  to  serve  Clay  and  Co., 
of  the  New  Foundry,  Masbro’,  for  a salary  of 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a year,  with  home,  can- 
dle, and  coal ! Well  do  I remember  some  of 
those  days  of  affluence  and  pit-coal  fires;  for 
glorious  fires  we  had — no  fear  of  coal  bills  in 
those  days.  There  at  the  New  Foundry,  un- 
der the  room  where  I was  horn,  in  a little  par- 
lor like  the  cabin  of  a ship,  yearly  painted 
green,  and  blessed  with  a thoroughfare  of  light 
— for  there  was  no  window-tax  in  those  days — 
he  used  to  preach  every  fourth  Sunday  to  per- 
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sons  who  came  from  distances  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  miles  to  hear  his  tremendous  doctrines 
of  ultra  Calvinism,  and  hell  hung  round  with 
span-long  children.  On  other  days,  pointing 
to  the  aquatint  pictures  on  the  walls,  he  de- 
lighted to  declaim  on  the  virtues  of  slander- 
ed Cromwell  and  of  Washington  the  rebel ; or, 
shaking  his  sides  with  laughter,  explained  the 
glories  of  ‘ the  glorious  victory  of  his  majesty’s 
forces  over  the  rebels  at  Bunker  Hill!’  Here 
the  reader  has  a key  which  will  unlock  ail  my 
future  politics.”  If  ever  there  was  a man  who 
knew  not  fear,  that  man  was  the  father  of  the 
Corn-Law  Rhymer.  From  his  birth  to  his  last 
gasp  I doubt  whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  afraid,  except  of  poverty,  about  which  he 
had  sad  forebodings,  ultimately  realized. 

Under  these  auspices  little  Ebenezer  was 
reared.  He  was  naturally  nervous  and  bash- 
ful ; at  six  he  had  an  attack  of  small-pox  which 
left  him  sadly  disfigured ; he  was  believed  by 
all,  and  believed  himself,  to  be  dull ; and  in  all 
these  respects  he  was  in  contrast  with  his  hand- 
some and  quick  brother  Giles.  At  twelve  he  is 
madly  in  love  with  a young  woman  to  whom  he 
had  never  spoken,  and  never  did  speak  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  wanders  alone — moping 
— but  already  begins  to  gaze  on  Nature.  Ho 
fills  a frying-pan  with  water,  and  gazes  long  on 
the  flying  clouds  reflected  in  it.  But  while  he 
is  thus,  as  it  were,  in  the  stem,  the  iron  fibre  of 
his  father  predominates  in  him ; he  has  a taste 
for  the  horrible,  and  can  not  resist  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  drowned  or  hanged,  who  however 
torture  his  sleep.  He  is  restless,  and  the  rebel 
is  strong  in  him.  His  Utopia  at  sixteen  is 
America;  he  had  so  fully  associated  it  with 
Crusoe-notions  of  self-dependence  and  isola- 
tion that  he  fears  he  would  not  have  been 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  funds 
to  emigrate.  “ Is  it  not  strange,”  he  exclaims, 
“that  a man  who  from  his  childhood  has 
dreamed  of  visiting  foreign  countries,  and  yet, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  believes  that  he  shall  see 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  has  never  been  twenty 
miles  out  of  England,  and  has  yet  to  see,  for 
the  first  time,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Cumber- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland!”  Nevertheless  he 
did  emigrate ; he  hid  himself  in  an  enormous 
pan  which  his  father  had  cast  for  his  uncle  at 
Thurlestone.  His  uncle  took  charge  of  him 
and  sent  him  to  school ; but  he  gazes  back  in 
the  direction  of  the  poor  home  where  his  mo- 
ther is,  “and  ever,”  he  says,  “when  the  sun 
went  down,  I felt  as  if  some  great  wrong  had 
been  done  me.”  After  a year  and  a half  his 
father  takes  him  home  and  sends  him  to 
school;  but  he  gets  friendly  John  Ross  to  do 
his  sums  for  him,  and  plays  truant  with  the 
idle  birds  and  flowers.  He  is  esteemed  a 
dunce;  he  is  inclined  to  drink  and  be  a vaga- 
bond ; his  father  sets  him  to  hard  work  in  the 
foundry  as  a punishment.  “But  working  in 
the  foundry,  so  far  from  being  a punishment  to 
me,  relieved  me  from  the  sense  of  inferiority 
which  had  so  long  depressed  me ; for  I was  not 


found  to  be  less  clever  than  other  beginners.” 
He  can  play  his  part  at  the  ale-house  too.  But 
now  he  makes  a discovery.  An  old  aunt  of  his 
shows  him  how  flowers  may  be  traped  through 
thin  paper.  “ On  finding  that  I could  so  draw 
them  correctly,  I was  lifted  above  the  inmates 
of  the  ale-house  at  least  a foot  in  mental  stat- 
ure.” Then  followed  the  gathering  and  press- 
ing of  flowers,  to  which,  to  the  parson’s  scandal, 
his  Sundays  are  devoted.  Ho  did  not  know 
that  he  was  studying  the  art  of  poetry',  bat  he 
had  made  the  terrible  discovery  that  he  had 
gifts  beyond  the  many  about  him  ; and  as  often 
as  the  people  stopped  him  with  his  plants  and 
asked  him  what  diseases  he  meant  to  cure  with 
them,  he  felt  the  mystery  growing  around  him. 
He  has  begun  to  heed  the  nightingales,  and  has 
struck  up  a friendship  with  a green  snake,  a 
yard  long,  which  seemed  to  expect  him  Sunday 
mornings  at  the  top  of  Primrose  Lane.  “It 
became  so  familiar  that  it  ceased  to  uncurl  at 
my  approach.  I have  sat  on  the  stile  beside  it 
till  it  seemed  unconscious  of  my  presence ; and 
when  I rose  to  go  it  would  only  lift  the  scales 
behind  its  head,  or  the  skin  beneath  them — and 
they  shone  in  the  sun  like  fire.  I know  not 
how  often  this  beautiful  and  harmless  child  of 
God  may  have  sat  for  his  picture  in  my  writings 
— a dozen  at  least.”  Then  came  the  days  of 
scribbling.  His  brother  Giles — a fluent  reader 
— read  to  him  the  first  book  of  Thomson’s 
Seasons.  Afterward  he  takes  the  description 
in  the  book  of  Polyanthus  and  Auricula  into 
the  garden  to  compare  them  with  the  living 
flowers.  Then  he  writes  an  imitation  of 
Thomson’s  thunder-storm,  which  he  reads  to 
a more  learned  cousin  of  his — “from  whom  I 
received  infliction  of  the  first  merciless  criti- 
cism. God  forgive  him! — I never  could.” 
Nevertheless  he  feels  that  he  must  study  like 
his  critical  cousin,  and  buys  a grammar — a single 
rule  of  which  he  confesses  he  does  not  know  at 
the  age  of  sixty.  But  now  an  era  arrived ; a 
poor  clergyman  bequeathed  his  little  library  to 
the  elder  Elliott.  Hitherto  his  only  books  have 
been  the  Bible  and  Paradise  Lost,  which  he  can 
almost  repeat  by  heart ; but  now  he  has  access 
to  Young,  Hervey,  Barrow,  Ray,  Shenstone, 
and  many  others ; above  all,  he  voyages  as  in  a 
dream  with  Father  Henepin  from  Niagara  to 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  Royal  Magazine  he 
finds  a narrative  of  a shipwreck  on  a South-Sea 
island,  on  which  he  writes  a romance  in  blank- 
verse  twenty  years  before  Scott  printed  his  “Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel.”  From  his  sixteenth  to 
his  twenty-third  year  he  works  for  his  father 
most  laboriously  and  without  wages,  except  an 
occasional  shilling  or  two  for  pocket-money; 
but  during  this  time  he  is  succeeding  with  a 
task  which  all  his  teachers  had  given  up  in  de- 
spair— the  education  of  himself.  He  managed 
by  thrift  to  lay  up  a little  money,  and  his  in- 
tellectual capital  increases.  The  winged  thing 
in  his  breast  at  length  makes  its  first  efforts  to 
fly:  “The  Vernal  Walk,”  “Second  Nuptials” 
(an  imitation  of  Scott’s  “ Metrical  Tales’’),  suc- 
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cessively  come  through  magazines  before  an  tin- 
regarding  public.  “Night,  or  the  Legend  of 
WharnclifFe,  ” draws  the  first  notice — that  is, 
the  44  Monthly  Review  pronounces  it  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  German  horror  and  bombast.’*  It  is 
clear  that  the  “ old  Elliott”  is  strong  in  him, 
and  has  been  made  stronger  by  the  reading  of 
Burger’s  “ Leonore,  ” and  the  like.  Striga,  hav- 
ing murdered  her  own  husband,  demands  of  her 
paramour  that  he  shall  murder  his  wife,  her  sis- 
ter. He  shrinking  from  this  task,  Striga  in- 
vokes the  fiends  to  shed  a pestilence ; to  it  she 
is  the  first  victim.  Crude  as  this  poem  is  there 
is  great  power  in  it.  He  then  wrote  “Tales 
of  the  Night.”  Southey  now  recognized  him, 
and  wrote : “ Thirty  years  ago  they  (the 4 Tales’) 
would  have  made  your  reputation;  thirty  years 
hence  the  world  will  wonder  that  they  did  not 
do  so.”  Bulwer,  it  seems,  had  also  perceived 
that  Elliott  had  power;  for  one  of  the  tales, 
44 The  Exile,”  is  dedicated  to  him  as  one  44  who 
helped  me  when  I was  helpless  and  unknown.  ” 
In  the  story  of  the  Exile  the  maternal  tints  be- 
gin to  appear — horrors  begin  to  soften  into  sor- 
rows, and  the  weird  hells  of  the  Berean  are  shut 
away  by  the  agonies  of  human  life.  A young 
woman  with  her  illegitimate  child  is  spumed 
from  her  parents’  door;  her  lover  was  faith- 
ful, but  is  an  exile  under  the  Commonwealth. 
At  first  she  tries  to  support  herself  by  needle- 
work; but  failing  this  she  is  driven  to  the 
worst  means.  She  prefers  stealing,  presently, 
to  this,  and  is  transported  to  the  very  country 
to  which  her  lover  was  exiled.  She  meets 
him,  tells  him  her  dreary  tale,  and  dies.  A 
passage,  relating  the  death  of  her  child  at  sea, 
is  very  pathetic — 

“No  mournftil  flowers  by  weeping  fondness  laid, 
Nor  pink  nor  rose  drooped  on  his  breast  displayed. 
Nor  half-blown  daisy  in  his  little  hand." 

Here,  then,  is  a formidable  man  to  be  let  loose 
on  England  in  the  days  of  the  heavy  wrong, 
when,  as  Robert  Browning  described  it,  Par- 
liament was  discussing  whether  the  sirocco  had 
best  leave  the  sky  or  not ! A great  heart  with 
a strong  hand,  and  in  the  hand  a winged  and 
sighted  thunder-bolt ! The  great  education  is 
that  of  which  we  are  unconscious.  He  never 
misses  any  thing  nor  forgets.  An  apprentice 
in  Sheffield,  when  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer  was 
doing  a fair  business,  instigated  by  his  master, 
stole  a fowl.  The  justice  in  sentencing  him 
gave  him  the  choice  of  transportation  or  the 
army.  He  chose  the  former.  Down,  black  as 
thunder,  came  the  frown  of  authority.  44  No ; 
you  shall  be  flogged!”  And  he  was  flogged. 
“Why?”  notes  Elliott;  “for  stealing  a fowl, 
or  for  refusing  to  enter  the  army  ?”  He  meets 
Lord  Byron  in  a bank  at  Sheffield,  and  the  no- 
ble poet — whose  complexion  he  likened  to  a 
marble  bust — gave  him,  poet  of  the  people,  a 
sneer.  In  early  days  he  tried  to  publish  by 
subscription.  One  man  said,  44  D — n you,  why 
don’t  you  write  something  a gentleman  can 
read?”  But  more  tremendous  events  than 
these  were  destined  to  call  back  this  man’s 


imagination  from  the  far-off  days  and  regions 
of  the  Bothwells  and  Wharncliffes  to  the  day 
and  the  task  at  hand.  The  reaction  against 
all  popular  rights  which  set  in  after  the  French 
Revolution  in  England  had,  fifty  years  ago, 
blackened  the  whole  heavens,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  flash  its  forked  bolts  through  all  the 
manufacturing  regions.  Overissues,  inconvert- 
ible paper-money  arbitrarily  made,  arbitrarily 
withdrawn,  derangement  of  all  kinds,  were  fall- 
ing like  plagues  upon  the  land. 

“The  bad 

Throve,  while  the  righteous  begged  from  door  to 
door. 

None  smiled  save  knaves ; but  loudly  laughed  the  mad. 
Even  at  tbeir  prayers,  and  then  they  kicked  the  sad ; 

And  still  men  fought  with  shadows,  and  were  slain ; 
For  ruin  smote,  nor  warning  gave  at  all, 

Unseen,  like  pestilence,  and  feared  in  vain.** 

The  blight  fell  on  his  father  first,  w ho  was  ra- 
ined, and  his  own  affairs  were  involved.  He 
saw  his  painfully-earned  means  melt  away — 
one  snow-flake  among  thousands  fallen  into 
the  angry  flood  of  the  time.  His  mother  died 
under  this  shock ; his  father  soon  followed  her ; 
his  own  health  gave  way.  But  he  was  not  to 
be  suffered  to  think  only  of  his  own  bark  when 
navies  were  perishing.  The  evil  swing  of  the 
pendulum  was  to  have  its  climax. 

It  came  at  Pkterloo. 

Not  quite  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo came  that  event  which  grim  English  hu- 
mor has  named  Peterloo,  a kind  of  travesty  of 
the  other.  It  has  proved  a far  more  important 
affair  to  England  than  Waterloo,  that  royal  riot 
of  King  George.  Every  cause  that  is  now  tri- 
umphing— every  banner  that  is  now  floating — 
was  baptized  for  victory  in  the  blood  shed  at 
Peterloo.  It  was  on  August  16,  1819,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  reformers  went  into  the  ground 
called  St.  Peter’s  Field,  near  Manchester  — a 
vast,  totally  unarmed  multitude,  gathered  from 
all  the  country  around.  Each  village  and  town 
bore  a banner,  some  with  the  dreaded  liberty- 
caps,  bearing  such  inscriptions  as  41  No  Corn- 
Laws,”  “Ballot,”  “Annual  Parliaments,”  “Lib- 
erty or  Death,”  44 Unity  and  Strength,”  ‘‘Uni- 
versal Suffrage,”  “Liberty  and  Fraternity.” 
Two  clubs  of  women,  numbering  nearly  three 
hundred,  came  marching  up  with  white  banner 
and  music.  There  were  over  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple gathered,  and  perfect  order  reigned.  The 
great  leader  of  Reform  in  those  days  was  Hunt, 
whose  earlier  career,  I have  heard  it  said,  sug- 
gested to  George  Eliot  the  character  of  Felix 
Holt.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Hunt  took  the 
chair,  and  was  expressing  his  admiration  for 
the  good  order  which  prevailed,  when  the  sur- 
prise of  the  company  was  excited  by  seeing  in 
the  distance  a troop  of  cavalry.  Approaching 
nearer  the  soldiers  drew  into  a line,  brandished 
their  swords,  and  charged  straight  through  the 
crowd  of  men  and  women  up  to  the  platform, 
where  Hunt  and  others  were  seized.  The  peo- 
ple offered  no  resistance.  More  than  four  hun- 
dred of  them — men,  women,  and  children — were 
trampled  down,  killed,  or  seriously  wounded.  A 
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body  of  magistrates,  with  a clergyman  at  their 
head,  witnessed  the  prearranged  spectacle  from 
a neighboring  window.  Having  trampled  down 
the  people  the  order  to  the  military  was,  “Down 
with  their  dags ! ” Then  the  dags  were  all  struck 
down,  and  were  baptized,  os  I said,  in  the  blood 
of  those  who  bore  them.* 


• In  a little  book  published  in  London  in  1844,  en- 
titled “ Passages  in  the  Life  of  a Radical,"  written  by 
Samnel  Bamford,  who  was  imprisoned  for  participa- 
tion in  this  meeting,  I have  found  some  valuable  notes 
relating  to  the  attack.  He  says:  “A  noise  and  strange 
murmur  arose  toward  the  church.  8ome  persons  said 
it  was  the  Blackburn  people  coming ; and  I stood  up  on 
tip-toe  and  looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  noiee 
proceeded,  and  saw  a party  of  cavalry  in  blue  and  white 
uniform  come  trotting,  sword  in  hand,  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  garden-wall  and  to  the  front  of  a row  of 
new  houses,  where  they  reined  up  in  a line.  On  the 
cavalry  coming  up  they  were  received  with  a shout, 
of  good-will  as  I understood  iL  They  shouted  again, 
waving  their  sabres  over  their  heads,  and  then,  slack- 
ening rein,  they  dashed  forward,  and  began  cutting  the 
people.  1 Stand  fast,*  I said,  * they  are  riding  upon  us ; 
stand  fast.*  And  there  was  a general  cry  in  our  quar- 
ter of  ‘ Stand  fast.*  The  cavalry  were  in  confusion ; 
they  evidently  could  not,  with  all  the  weight  of  man 
and  horse,  penetrate  that  compact  mass  of  human 
beings;  and  their  sabres  were  plied  to  hew  a way 
through  naked  held-up  hands  and  defenseless  heads ; 
and  then  clipped  limbs  and  wound-gaping  skulls  were 
seen,  and  groans  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the  din 
of  that  horrid  confusion.  4 Ah  1 Ah  1*  4 For  Bh&me,  for 
shame  I'  was  Bhouted.  Then, 4 Break ! break ! they  are 
killing  them  in  front,  and  they  can  not  get  away  ;*  and 
there  was  a general  cry  of 4 Break ! break  i*  For  a mo- 
ment the  crowd  held  back  as  in  a pause ; then  was  a 
rush,  heavy  and  resistless  as  a headlong  sea,  and  a 
sound  like  low  thunder,  with  screams,  prayers,  and  im- 
precations from  the  crowd-moiled  and  sabre-doomed 
who  could  not  escape.” 

From  the  same  book  I quote  a description  of  Hunt, 
to  whom,  however,  Bamford  was  not  friendly ; 44  He 
was  gentlemanly  in  his  manner  and  attire,  six  feet 
and  better  in  height,  and  extremely*well  formed.  He 
was  dressed  in  a blue  lapelled  coat,  light  waistcoat, 
and  kerseys,  and  topped  boots ; his  leg  and  foot  were 
about  the  firmest  and  neatest  1 ever  saw.  He  wore 
his  own  hair ; it  was  in  moderate  quantity,  and  a lit- 
tle gray.  His  features  were  regular,  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  youthfhl  blandness  about  them  which,  iu  ami- 
cable discussion,  gave  his  face  a most  agreeable  ex- 
pression. His  lips  were  delicately  thin  and  receding, 
hot  there  was  a dumb  utterance  about  them  which,  in 
all  the  portraits  I have  seen  of  him,  was  nevor  truly 
copied.  His  eyes  were  blue  or  light  gray— not  very 
clear  nor  quick,  but  rather  heavy,  except  when  he  was 
excited  in  speaking,  when  they  seemed  to  distend  and 
protrude ; and  if  he  worked  himself  furious,  as  he  some- 
times would,  they  became  blood-streaked,  and  almost 
started  from  their  sockets.  Then  it  was  that  the  ex- 
pression of  his  lip  was  to  be  observed ; the  kind  Bmile 
was  exchanged  for  the  curl  of  scorn  or  the  curse  of  in- 
dignation. His  voice  was  bellowing ; his  face  swollen 
and  flushed ; his  griped  hand  beat  as  if  it  were  to  pul- 
verize ; and  his  whole  manner  gave  token  of  a painful 
energy,  struggling  for  utterance.*4 

Peterloo  probably  was,  as  a name,  suggested  by  the 
recollection  of  an  expression  used  a year  before  it  oc- 
curred by  “Orator  Hunt,"  as  he  was  popularly  called : 
“The  authorities  only  wish  a pretext  to  let  the  bloody 
butchers  of  Waterloo  loose  on  the  people.”  After  the 
occurrence  he  was  tried,  and  defended  himself  with 
skill ; but  his  conviction  being  a foregone  conclusion 
he  was  sentenced  to  several  years*  imprisonment.  On 
his  release,  however,  he  became  a popular  hero,  and 
was  put  forward  for  the  House  of  Commons  at  Pres- 
ton, where  he  defeated  Lord  Stanley,  the  present  Earl 
Derby  and  Prime  Minister.  Having  reached  Parlia- 
ment, however,  “Orator  Hunt"  sank  like  an  eagle  in 


The  blood  shed  by  tyrants  is  never  so  little 
utilized  as  when  it  is  avenged.  Had  those  who 
committed  this  outrage  been  punished  England 
would  have  Corn-Laws  and  no  Reform  Bill  to- 
day. That  which  would  have  vented  itself  in 
vengeance  was  shut  down  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  north  country — nay,  of  all  England.  All 
the  bills  asked  aguinst  the  soldiery  were  thrown 
out ; true  bills  for  conspiracy  against  the  gov- 
ernment were  found  against  Hunt  and  two 
other  reformers.  Lord  Sidmouth  communi- 
cated to  the  Manchester  magistrates  and  to 
Major  Trafford  and  his  military  the  thanks  of 
the  Prince  Regent  for  their  “prompt,  decisive, 
and  efficient  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  tranquillity.”  At  that  time  poor  old 
George  III.,  with  his  long  white  hair  falling 
on  his  shoulders,  and  his  beard  upon  his  breast, 
was  sitting  in  his  room  at  Windsor,  crooning 
over  the  hymns  of  Handel,  with  his  harpsichord, 
serenely  awaiting  death.  “The  finest  gentle- 
man in  Europe”  was  Prince  Regent,  and  Peter- 
loo was  one  of  his  replies  to  a stone  which,  on 
his  way  from  opening  Parliament,  with  sneers 
for  the  people,  had  broken  the  window  of  his 
carriage  and  grazed  his  ornamental  nose.  Well, 
the  flags  were  cut  down,  and  the  working-men 
that  bore  them ; but  every  one  of  them  rose 
again,  and  this  time  to  be  borne  in  the  hands 
of  other  than  working-men.  “Annual  Parlia- 
ments,” “No  Corn-Laws,”  “ Suffrage,”  one  by 
one  they  floated  out  triumphantly  amidst  the 
cheers  of  England. 

One  of  these  banners,  red  with  English  blood, 
was  taken  up  from  the  field  of  Peterloo  by  Eben- 
ezer  Elliott,  and  thenceforth  to  its  inscription, 
“No  Corn-Laws,”  his  genius  and  life  were  con- 
secrated. No  more  German  legends  for  him 
henceforth,  no  more  of  any  horrors  but  those 
of  the  haggard  men  and  women  around  him. 
The  Corn-Law  Rhymer  is  now  born,  and  the 
superior  power  of  the  man  who  makes  the  bal- 
lads of  a nation  over  him  who  makes  its  laws 
is  again  to  be  demonstrated.  For  a time  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1830  diverted  him  from  his  main 
purpose.  In  common  with  others  he  hoped 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  franchise  would  at 
once  be  followed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws;  but  this  hope  was  frustrated  by  the 
clause  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Ch&ndos, 
giving  especial  power  to  tenant  farmers.  Then 
there  followed  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  when 
Elliott  lost  two-thirds  of  his  little  fortune.  He 
attributed  all  these  things,  no  doubt  justly,  to 
the  Corn-Laws.  He  escaped  with  about  six 
thousand  pounds.  He  began  writing  his  songs 
for  tho  Sheffield  Political  Union.  The  world 
has  never  witnessed  greater  power  of  invective, 
scorn,  and  hnman  wrath  than  is  to  be  found  in 
these  outbursts.  Southey  sympathized  with  his 
radicalism,  but  the  laureate  could  hardly  be  ex- 


an  exhausted  receiver:  he  was  nothing  without  the 
stimulus  of  an  indignant  crowd  and  a great  emergen- 
cy. He  was  in  Parliament  for  one  term  only,  after 
which  he  lived  an  obscure  life.  But  Privilege  in  En- 
gland has  never  recovered  from  his  tremendous  blows. 
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pected  to  prophesy  other  than  smooth  things. 
Wordsworth  also  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  one 
time  radical ; nay,  when  some  one  had  spoken 
of  his  having  changed  his  views  to  conservatism, 
the  old  poet  rose  and  thundered  out,  44  Tell  him 
he  lies!”  Nevertheless  it  was  no  lie.  Of  the 
poetic  fraternity  only  he  who  was  of  the  work- 
ing-class remained  true  to  the  task  that  plaint- 
ively appealed  for  help  to  all  noble  minds.  But 
his  intensity  and  power  made  him  an  army  in 
himself;  he  gave  no  quarter;  he  forged  all  the 
elements  into  thunder-bolts ; it  was  all  the  iron, 
anvils,  furnaces,  hammers,  that  had  been  his 
godfathers,  gathered  and  concentrated  into  fa- 
tal shells,  whistling  music  on  their  rhythmic 
curves.  It  was  all  fearfully  real.  44  He  wept 
as  he  wrote,”  says  his  son.  44  Here  is  a voice,” 
said  Carlyle,  44  coming  from  the  deep  Cyclopean 
forges,  whose  Labor,  in  real  soot  and  sweat, 
beats  with  his  thousand  hammers  the  4 red  son 
of  the  furnace ;’  doing  personal  battle  with 
Necessity  and  her  dark  brute  Powers,  to  make 
them  reasonable  and  serviceable;  an  intelligible 
voice  from  the  hitherto  Mute  and  Irrational,  to 
tell  us  at  first  hand  how  it  is  with  him,  what  in 
very  deed  is  the  theorem  of  the  world  and  of 
himself,  which  he,  in  those  dim  depths  of  his, 
in  that  wearied  head  of  his,  has  put  together. 
To  which  voice,  in  several  respects  significant 
enough,  let  good  ear  be  given.”  The  Lamb 
in  Revelations  that  had  seven  horns,  against 
whose  wrath  the  kings  sought  cover  under 
socks  and  mountains,  suggests  the  strange 
blending  of  gentle  feeling  with  smiting  force 
in  Elliott’s  verses.  As  for  instance,  in  the 
44 Jacobin’s  Prayer:” 

“ Avenge  the  plundered  poor,  O Lord  I 
Bnt  not  with  Are,  but  not  with  sword— 

Not  as  at  Peterloo  they  died, 

Beneath  the  hoofs  of  coward  pride. 

Avenge  our  rags,  our  chains,  our  sighs, 

The  famine  in  our  children's  eyes! 

But  not  with  sword,  no,  not  with  Are, 

Chastise  thou  Britain’s  locustry! 

Lord,  let  them  feel  thy  heavier  ire; 

Whip  them,  O Lord,  with  poverty ! 

Then  cold  in  soul  as  coffined  dust, 

Their  hearts  as  tearless,  dead,  and  dry, 

Let  them  in  outraged  mercy  trust, 

And  And  that  mercy  they  deny!" 

Amidst  his  utmost,  divinest  rage  Elliott  was 
always  an  artist ; he  knew,  that  is,  the  surest 
path  to  his  point.  In  the  heart  of  his  blackest 
cloud  there  is  a prismatic  flush ; as  Carlyle 
called  them,  “hues  of  joy  and  harmony,  paint- 
ed out  of  troublous  tears.”  But  he  makes 
these  hues  intensify  the  blackness.  A poor 
woman  is  compelled  by  want  to  sell  her 
linnet,  once  loved  by  her  brother,  though  it 
costs  but  a groat  a year ; the  children  begging 
•*  Till  the  stones  of  every  street 
Knew  their  little  naked  feet:" 

these  and  other  humble  pictures  are  not  easily 
dismissed  from  the  mind.  What  can  sur- 
pass the  tenderness  and  simplicity  of  this  little 
thought  of  w'omcn  singing  at  work : 

41  Hark ! music  still  is  here  1 How  wildly  sweet. 
Like  Aute-notes  in  a storm,  the  psalm  ascends 


From  yonder  pile  in  traffic's  dirtiest  street  I 
There  hapless  woman  at  her  labor  bends. 

While  with  the  rattling  Ay  her  shrill  voice  blends ; 

And  ever  as  she  cuts  the  headless  nail 
She  sings,  ‘ I waited  long  and  songht  the  Lord, 
And  patiently  did  bear/  A deeper  wail 
Of  sister  voices  joins  in  sad  accord — 

4 He  6et  my  feet  upon  his  rock  adored 
And  then,  perchance, 1 0 God,  on  man  look  down !' " 

Let  the  reader  observe  the  suggestiveness  of 
the  blending  of  the  rattling  fly  and  the  wo- 
man’s shrill  voice,  for  it  is  a fair  specimen  of 
the  Corn-Law  Rhymers  almost  preternatural 
subtlety  in  hardening  the  points  of  his  feath- 
ered arrows.  The  most  impressive  trait  of  the 
Corn-Law  Rhymes  is  the  constant  under-tone 
of  pain,  as  of  a soul  in  travail  for  humanity, 
lie  is  a man  born  for  bright  fields,  and  the 
companionship  of  birds ; he  is  not  himself  poor, 
and  may  now  easily,  with  his  little  family,  real- 
ize his  dream  of  America ; but  his  calling  is  in 
Sheffield,  and  there  also  shall  be  the  answer- 
ing ! Here  are  lines — and  there  are  many  in 
the  same  strain — which  show  that  this  turbu- 
lent Sheffield  sea  may  also  have  its  rock  and 
Prometheus  Vinctus : 

44  Oh,  that  my  poesy  were  like  the  child 

That  gathers  daisies  from  the  lap  of  May, 

With  prattle  sweeter  than  the  bloomy  wild ! 

It  then  might  teach  poor  wisdom  to  be  gay 
As  Aowera,  and  birds,  and  rivers,  all  at  play, 
And  winds  that  make  the  voiceless  clouds  of  mom 
Harmonious.  But,  distempered,  if  not  mad, 

I feed  on  Nature’s  banc  and  mess  with  Scorn. 

• ••••« 

My  heart,  once  soft  as  woman's  tear,  is  gnarled 
With  gloating  on  the  ills  I can  not  cure." 

There  is  good  reason  why  but  few  should 
know  any  thing  of  Elliott's  poems ; for  never 
before  have  works  with  so  much  genius  in  them 
passed  out  of  print  and  out  of  mind  so  swiftly. 
It  was  because  of  their  perfection  for  the  work 
of  tw'enty-five  years  ago  that  they  have  but  lit- 
tle adaptation  to  the  present  time.  It  is  the 
bomb  that  is  itself  shattered  that  does  the  work. 
The  abolition  of  the  Corn-Laws  abolished  the 
best  of  Ebenezer  Elliott’s  poetry.  But  there 
are  throughout  his  works  felicities  of  thought 
and  expression  which  will  amply  repay  the 
bearers  of  poetic  divining-rods. 

“How  beauteous  are  the  dyes 
That  grove  and  hedgerow  from  their  plnmage  shake ! 
And  can  not  the  loud  hammer,  which  supplies 
Food  for  the  blacksmith’s  rosy  children,  make 
Sweet  music  to  thy  heart?” 

“ Thy  life  is  lawless,  and  thy  law  a lie. 

Or  Nature  is  a dream  unnatural: 

Look  on  the  clouds,  the  streams,  the  earth  and  sky : 
Lo,  all  is  Interchange  and  harmony! 

Where  is  the  gorgeous  pomp  which,  yester  morn, 
Curtained  yon  Orb  with  amber,  fold  on  fold? 
Behold  It  in  the  blue  of  Rlveliu,  borne 
To  feed  the  all-feeding  sea ! The  molten  gold 
Is  Aowing  pale  in  Loxley's  waters  cold, 

To  kindle  into  beauty  tree  and  Aower,* 

And  wake  to  verdant  life  hill,  vale,  and  plain; 
Cloud  trades  with  river,  and  exchange  is  power.” 

“Mind  is  mightiest,  then, 

When  turning  evil  into  good. 

And  monsters  Into  men.'* 

“On  his  face 

Sorrow  had  written  kindness  with  a tear.** 
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“Father  of  all!  hear  thou  our  cry, 

And  England  shall  be  free  1 

Methinks  thy  nation-wedding  waves 
Upbraid  ns  as  they  flow; 

Thy  winds,  disdaining  fettered  slaves, 
Reproach  us  as  they  blow/' 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that,  with  all  his  fiery 
radicalism,  Elliott  never  passed  into  that  gen- 
eral disbelief  of  all  religions  which  was  then, 
and  is  now,  very  characteristic  of  the  working- 
men who  begin  to  think.  Profoundly  alienated 
from  the  Church  he  was  on  account  of  its  apa- 
thy to  the  great  wrongs  that  were  afflicting  the 
people.  “It  is  a horrible  fact,”  he  once  said, 
44  that  not  one  petition  for  peace  emanated  from 
the  great  body  of  religionists  in  England  during 
twenty-five  years  of  war  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  rights  of  man.”  But  he  never  doubted 
the  substantial  truths  of  Christianity.  He  aban- 
doned at  an  early  age  the  hard  dogmas  of  the 
Berean,  but  had  framed  over  his  mantle-piece 
an  extract  from  Channing  on  “ the  reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity.”  His  son-in-law  describes 
him  at  fifty-seven  as  “ a man  rather  under  the 
middle  size,  slightly  formed,  with  features  mark- 
ed by  the  small-pox,  a light-blue  eye,  eyebrows 
very  shaggy,  thick  gray  hair,  and  long  upper 
lip....  ..His  general  look  expressed  a kind  of  se- 
vere benignity.  His  head  was  not  what  the 
phrenologists  would  term  a good  one ; it  was 
small,  of  an  oval  shape ; but  his  forehead  was 
neither  high  nor  broad.  He  said  his  wife  was 
his  critic.”  He  was  remarkable  for  his  ability 
to  read  eloquently.  When  his  fellow-towns- 
man, the  poet  Montgomery,  received  a pension, 
the  same  was  offered  to  him,  and  refused.  He 
had  considerable  humor  under  his  sadness ; and 
once,  when  some  one  quoted  with  too  much  ad- 
miration Byron’s  line,  “Ye  stars  that  are  the 
poetry  of  heaven,”  Elliott  paraphrased  it  with 
44  Ye  plums  that  are  the  poetry  of  pudding.” 
At  a meeting  of  radicals  he  took  a card  from 
his  pocket  with  notes  on  it,  and  some  man  ex- 
claimed, “ He’s  going  to  read  his  speech ! ” El- 
liott said, 44  Do  you  think  I am  such  a fool  as 
you — to  come  here  and  not  know  what  I am 
going  to  say  ?”  He  never  permitted  himself  to 
be  separated  from  the  working-class,  and  de- 
nied those  who  would  patronize  him  os  excep- 
tional. 44  Time  has  developed  in  me,  not  gen- 
ius, but  powers  which  exist  in  all  men,  and  lie 
dormant  in  most.”  “I  know  that,  unwilling 
to  believe  aught  good  of  the  poor,  the  rich, 
when  a poor  man’s  deed  shames  theirs,  trans- 
form the  individual  into  a marvel  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  class ; because,  having  wronged, 
they  hate  it.”  In  later  life  he  wrote:  44 1 am 
sufficiently  rewarded  if  my  poetry  has  led  one 
poor,  despairing  victim  of  misrule  from  the  ale- 
house to  the  fields ; if  I have  been  chosen  of 
God  to  show  his  desolated  heart  that,  though 
his  wrongs  have  been  heavy  and  his  fall  deep, 
and  though  the  Spoiler  is  yet  abroad,  still  in 
the  green  lanes  of  England  the  primrose  is 
blowing,  and  on  the  mountain-top  the  lonely 
fir,  with  her  many  fingers,  pointing  to  our  Fa- 
ther in  Heaven.” 


It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  after  his  hard, 
feverish  life  the  poet  passed  his  declining  days 
in  a beautiful  country  home  near  Great  Hough- 
ton, with  every  comfort,  and  with  the  ministry 
of  his  wife  and  children,  in  whom  he  was  for- 
tunate. In  the  autumn  of  1849  it  was  evident 
that  his  days  were  drawing  to  a close,  and  he 
was  anxious  before  he  died  to  sec  his  daughter 
married  to  Mr.  John  Watkins,  to  whom  she  had 
been  for  some  time  betrothed.  In  this  he  was 
satisfied.  The  old  man  was  lifted  to  the  win- 
dow where  he  could  see  them  depart  for  church. 
He  loves  to  lie  and  listen  while  his  lovely  daugh- 
ter plays  and  sings  his  own  songs  to  him.  He 
beard  his  favorite,  the  robin,  sing,  perched  upon 
the  window,  and  dictated  these  lines : 

“Thy  notes,  sweet  Robin,  soft  as  dew, 

Heard  soon  or  late  are  dear  to  me; 

To  music  I could  bid  adieu, 

But  not  to  thee. 

When  from  my  eyes  earth's  lifcfhl  throng 
Has  passed  away,  no  more  to  be, 

Then  autumn's  primrose,  robin's  song, 

Return  to  me.'* 

This  song  was  the  last  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and 
the  last  he  ever  heard,  for  his  daughter  sang  it 
to  him  just  before  he  died.  On  December  1, 
1849,  closed  in  peace  one  of  the  bravest  lives 
ever  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  maukind.* 
Thomas  Hughes  has  declared  that  economic 
society  in  Great  Britain  is  in  a state  of  war.  It 
is  certainly  true ; and  no  moral  or  other  esti- 
mates of  the  proceedings  of  masters  or  men  are 
of  any  importance  which  does  not  regard  them 
as  belligerents.  Moreover,  it  requires  that  the 
struggle  now  going  on  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal shall  be  traced  up  from  Castle  Hill,  from 
Peterloo ; that  it  shall  bear  the  gloom  and  death- 
dust  of  the  saw-grinder’s  dungeon ; that  it  shall 
be  interpreted  under  the  flame  of  Elliott’s  heart ; 
in  order  that  the  parties  to  the  conflict  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  being  fought  may 
be  estimated. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  dis- 
tant reader  should  understand  that  the  artisans 
in  the  great  cities  of  England  are  generally  men 


• Of  Elliott's  family  only  one  son,  I believe,  Francis, 
lives  in  Sheffield.  He  is  thought  of  by  the  citizens  as 
a “character.”  He  is  a chemist  and  apothecary.  At 
ten  o’clock  each  day  the  shutters  of  his  modest  estab- 
lishment are  taken  down,  the  doors  opened,  and  the 
large  company  of  the  poor  nearly  always  waiting  there 
are  welcomed  in.  He  listens  carefully  to  the  rehearsal 
of  their  complaints  and  prescribes  for  each  gratuitous- 
ly. Hie  advice  is  chiefly  that  of  common-sense,  and 
few  have  done  so  much  to  disseminate  among  the 
poor  and  ignorant  a rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health.  The  eldest  son  of  the  poet,  Benjamin, 
who  in  December  last  was  found  dead  in  his  house  at 
Shire  Green,  near  Sheffield,  was  eccentric  to  the  verge 
of  derangement.  For  many  years  he  had  lived  the 
life  of  a recluse,  his  only  companion  being  a dog.  One 
morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  which  was 
filled  with  curious  old  crockery,  dilapidated  furniture, 
an  old  printing-press  with  type,  a sword,  musket,  and 
pistol.  Curious  old  papers  and  memoranda  relating 
to  the  Greeks,  etc.,  were  found  written  by  him,  and  a 
well-worn  copy  of  Mrs.  Shelley's 44  Frankenstein.”  He 
was  sixty  years  of  age  at  his  death.  He  was  a man  of 
intellect,  and  his  life  needs  a Hawthorne  tor  an  inter- 
preter. 
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of  far  more  ability  than  may  be  supposed,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  compared  with  the  agri- 
cultural laborers,  or  the  Irish,  or  with  such  peo- 
ple as  the  poor  whites  of  the  Southern  States. 
I myself  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  intellect- 
ual power  of  the  working-men  in  the  north  of 
England  (particularly)  until  I went  among  them ; 
I then  found  that  they  have  a terse  vitality  and 
vigor  of  mind,  and  a hunger  for  knowledge,  which 
raise  them  above  any  other  working-class  in  Eu- 
rope, except  it  be  that  of  Germany.  The  arti- 
san is  much  more  of  a thinker  than  the  small 
shop-keeper.  While  the  latter  generally  has  an 
effeminate  character  and  a mind  rarely  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  vulgarest  sectarianism, 
the  artisan  is  strong-headed — which,  indeed, 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  being 
also  wrong-headed,  as  he  sometimes  is.  He  is  apt 
to  be  an  atheist ; he  is  almost  never  orthodox ; 
and  woe  be  to  the  parson  or  schoolman  who  is 
tempted  by  his  bad  grammar,  or  his  peculiar 
views  about  the  letter  H,  to  think  that  he  can  be 
easily  vanquished  on  a point  of  religious  contro- 
versy. I saw  an  Oxonian  lately  utterly  floored, 
smitten  dumb  by  an  artisan  whose  atheism  he 
attempted,  without  sufficient  preparation,  to  en- 
counter. lie  is  no  blind  follower  of  Paine,  but 
believes  in  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  is  some- 
times an  unconscious  Comtist.  Deep  in  his 
heart  he  has  an  Utopia,  but  it  is  not  represent- 
ed by  any  nation  now  existing.  America  has 
some  distance  to  journey  before  she  will  catch 
up  with  the  English  artisan’s  dream. 

Without  agreeing,  therefore,  that  Ebenezer 
Elliott  had  not  a mind  superior  to  that  of  his 
class,  those  best  acquainted  with  that  class  will 
recognize  in  him  its  representative  man.  It 
must  also  bo  remembered  that  the  present 
Trades  Union  conflict  comes  after  a series  of 
events  which  have  for  a half  century  been  alien- 
ating the  lower  from  the  ruling  classes  in  En- 
gland. Since  the  French  Revolution  there  have 
been  many  struggles  between  them,  in  which 
the  aristocracy  has  had  the  misfortune  to  suc- 
ceed, purchasing,  however,  each  immediate  suc- 
cess by  some  never-to-be-forgotten  outrage,  to 
be  expiated  afterward  by  concessions  never  will- 
ingly made,  and  consequently  calculated  to  show 
the  people  their  power  to  obtain  by  union  every 
reform  they  desire.  The  rulers  of  England  to- 
day, therefore,  have  received  from  the  Georges 
the  fearful  heritage  of  44  triumphant,”  as  Palm- 
erston called  it.  At  Peterloo  the  last  Ijnk  of 
amity  between  them  and  the  people  was  snapped, 
and  the  spirit  of  hostility  now  reigns.  The 
working-classes  have  no  faith  whatever  in  those 
above  them,  and  are  convinced  that  every  capi- 
talist would  cut  their  wages  down  by  half  to- 
morrow if  they  dared.  The  denunciations  they 
hear  against  Trades  Unions,  and  the  refusal  of 
Parliament  to  legalize  them,  are  so  many  testi- 
monies to  them  of  the  efficacy  of  those  organi- 
zations. 

The  first  Trades  Union  was  established  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sheffield  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, not  by  working-men  for  their  own  ends, 


but  by  masters  for  theirs ; and  so  long  as  it  was 
for  their  advantage  the  rules,  which  limited  the 
number  of  apprentices  and  enforced  other  re- 
straints, were  enforced  by  the  class  which  now 
denounces  them.  The  laborers  know  this,  and 
they  also  know  that  in  the  learned  professions 
rules  similar  to  their  own  are  still  maintained, 
so  that  no  doctor  or  lawyer  dares  charge  a less 
fee  than  his  profession  has  established.  When 
it  was  asked  lately  whether  duly  qualified  med- 
ical men  would  be  authorized  to  commit  acts 
of  violence  against  quack  doctors,  as  saw-grind- 
ers claim  the  right  to  commit  against  those 
termed  44  knobsticks,”  a Sheffield  man  answered 
that  the  law  punished  quack  doctors  but  not 
quack  saw-grinders  ; the  former  was  prohibited 
by  law  from  getting-his  fee,  not  so  the  latter; 
and  he  challenged  the  law  to  put  the  saw-grind- 
er, who  had  legitimately  gained  his  indentures 
by  apprenticeship,  on  the  same  level  before  it 
as  the  doctor  who  had  gained  bis  diploma. 

The  principle  of  the  Trades  Unions  is  very 
simple.  When  there  is  a question  of  the  prop- 
er value  of  labor  the  working-people  without 
such  Unions  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalists, 
because  they  depend  upon  w ork  for  daily  bread. 
The  master  can  close  his  works  and  live  on  his 
capital,  while  the  men,  if  they  have  refused  to 
sell  their  labor  for  the  price  named  by  the  capi- 
talist, have  no  such  recourse.  But,  by  all  the 
workmen  uniting  to  contribute  a few  pennies 
from  their  earnings,  they  can  gradually  heap  up 
a capital  on  which  they  also  can  live  while  the 
trial  of  endurance  goes  on.  The  Trades  Union 
has  thus  enabled  working-men  to  strike  against 
a diminution  of  wages,  or  for  their  increase. 
Now,  if  the  situation  between  capital  and  labor 
when  engaged  in  a struggle  be  examined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  long-run — if  the  conflict 
should  be  carried  to  the  extreme — the  working- 
men must  win;  for  if  the  strike  goes  on  the 
capitalist  must  come  to  the  end  of  his  capital, 
in  which  cose  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  power  as  a 
capitalist.  But  if  the  laborers  devour  their  ac- 
cumulated capital  they  are  just  where  they  were 
before  ; that  is,  they  are  still  laborers  with  sin- 
ews to  fall  back  upon,  while  the  capitalist  is  no 
longer  a capitalist.  Therefore  the  capitalist 
endeavors  to  bring  into  the  battle  another  pow- 
er, namely,  the  large  number  of  men  who  need 
work  and  have  nothing  to  do.  Originally  a 
strike  could  be  easily  settled  in  favor  of  the 
masters  by  calling  in  the  unemployed.  By  the 
laws  of  a normal  political  economy  it  would 
be  only  fair  that  they  should  do  so;  for  the 
question  being  simply  whether  labor  was  really 
in  the  English  market  worth  this  price  or  that, 
it  could  only  be  considered  fairly  settled  in  fa- 
vor of  the  working-men  if  the  masters  could  not 
find  men  to  do  the  work  on  their  terms. 

But  just  here  enters  the  first  of  the  elements 
which  complicate  the  whole  question  in  En- 
gland. The  smallness  of  the  area  of  Great 
Britain  as  compared  with  its  population  gave 
an  abnormal  value  to  land.  At  an  early  date 
the  possession  of  land  conferred  political  and 
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class  privileges,  besides  wealth,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  make  the  accumulation  of 
large  estates  the  great  object  of  ambition.  The 
land-owner  is  also  a magistrate ; the  owner  of 
twenty  farms  has  twenty  votes;  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  is  a little  king.  The  wealthy  have 
thus  had  other  than  pecuniary  reasons  for  ac- 
cumulating large  estates,  and  thus  the  owner- 
ship of  all  the  land  in  Great  Britain  has  gradu- 
ally come  into  the  hands  of  a few  families,  who 
use  it  in  great  part  merely  for  parks  and  game- 
preserves.  If  this  land  were  unconnected  from 
political  ambition,  if  it  conferred  no  abnormal 
privilege  or  power,  it  must  be  thrown  into  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  trade,  under  which  it 
would  be  cut  up  into  farms,  or  at  any  rate  all 
utilized.  It  would  thus  employ  a far  greater 
number  of  laborers  than  it  does  now.  The  un- 
naturally small  number  of  the  population  of  this 
country  employed  in  agriculture  thus  throws  an 
unnaturally  large  number  on  the  other  labor 
markets. 

The  artisans  thus  see  on  one  side  a vast  throng 
of  idle  hands,  on  the  other  a vast  area  of  untilled 
lands,  while  this  divorce  between  sinews  and  soil 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  have  a perpetual 
hungry  crowd  from  which  to  call  in  laborers. 
It  is  primarily  against  this  false  weight  cast  into 
the  scales  of  demand  and  supply  that  the  arti- 
sans really  wage  war.  They  will  not  have  men 
who  should  be  tilling  the  land  thrown  on  their 
fields  of  employment ; and  their  weapons  of  re- 
sistance are  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices permitted  in  each  trade,  their  refusal 
to  work  with  “rats,”  “knobsticks,”  and  the 
like,  including  under  such  metaphorical  names 
workmen  who  have  not  gone  through  appren- 
ticeships, those  who  work  when  their  comrades 
are  on  a strike,  non-unionists,  etc.  Such  a course 
on  their  part  must  be  judged  as  martial  law. 
It  is  not  free  trade  in  labor ; but  then  it  is  the 
reflection  of  the  denial  of  free  trade  in  land.  It 
is  the  war  between  the  people  and  the  privileged 
few.  War  tears  up  railways  and  puts  out  light- 
honses. 

So  far  the  Unionists  have  not  only  shown  the 
efficacy  of  their  defense,  but  have  carried  with 
them  the  common-sense  of  England.  Nearly 
all  of  the  young  liberal  scholars  and  thinkers  of 
the  country,  too — Hughes,  Harrison,  Morley, 
Beasley,  Congreve,  and  others — have  strongly 
stood  by  them.  But  beyond  this  point  they 
have  had  to  Btand  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to 
all  other  classes.  Having  found  it  necessary  to 
oyder  a conscription  of  all  working-people  into 
their  ranks,  the  question  became  very  pressing 
how  they  could  enforce  their  conscription.  Large 
numbers  of  their  class  are  ignorant  of  the  laws 
under  which  the  contest  is  going  on,  are  easily 
tempted  to  work  by  a slight  addition  to  their 
wages  when  their  fellows  are  on  strike,  or  are 
unwilling  to  put  up  with  the  smaller  sum  which 
at  present  most  trades  can  supply  to  those  out 
of  work.  The  whole  battle  might  be  lost  if 
such  desertions  or  betrayals  were  permitted ; but 
how  could  they  be  prevented?  The  laws  gave 


no  rights  or  powers  whatever  to  the  Unions ; 
they  did  not  even  protect  their  common  funds, 
and  a Trades  Treasurer  might  with  impunity 
spend  them  all  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
Unionists  appealed  to  Parliament  to  give  them 
the  protection  of  law ; but  every  man  in  Par- 
liament is  a capitalist,  and  that  body  refused. 
Aud  here  is  complication  number  two : the  Leg- 
islature is  monopolized  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  contest.  Necessity  knows  no  law,  or,  rath- 
er, it  makes  its  own  laws.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Unionists,  being  without  represent- 
ation, first  established  a regular  Constitution 
and  a set  of  laws  of  their  own,  and  next  re- 
solved to  add  a government  to  the  same ; and 
they  are  now  engaged  in  practically  punishing 
and  coercing  their  members  as  systematically 
as  if  they  were  officers  of  the  Queen. 

The  fact  can  not  be  disguised  that  there  are 
now  two  rival  governments  in  England.  The 
capital  punishments  (as  they  conceive  them)  in- 
flicted by  the  officers  of  the  Saw-grinders’  Union 
at  Sheffield,  and  the  utter  inability  of  the  Queen 
to  execute  those  officers,  reveal  the  entire  situa- 
tion. The  Trades  Unions  can  not  be  crushed ; 
nothing  could  have  more  completely  proved  this 
than  the  fact  that  the  outrages  at  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  have  had  no  more  injurious  effect 
upon  them  than  the  outrages  by  Governor  Eyre 
in  Jamaica  had  upon  the  Queen's  Government. 

The  following  figures  will  show  something  of 
their  material  strength.  The  society  of  Amal- 
gamated Engineers,  established  in  1851,  has 
already  808  branches — in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  France,  and  the  United  States — and 
43,000  members,  2000  or  8000  being  added  an- 
nually. The  Miners  have  54,000  members; 
the  Carpenters  (two  societies)  have  18,261 ; the 
Masons,  17,702;  the  Iron  Founders,  11,150; 

I the  Boiler- Makers,  9000 ; the  Bricklayers  (two 
societies),  11,242;  and  the  averages  of  other 
trades  may  be  taken  at  about  10,000.  In  1865 
the  Engineers  had  an  income  equal  to  $134,225, 
and  disbursed  $245,000.  They  have  at  present 
a capital  of  $700, 000.  All  the  rest  have  a pro*- 
portionately  large  financial  strength.  Of  late 
the  Unions  have  begun  to  combine  among  them- 
selves, and  to  form  an  International  Association. 
There  is  a congress  which  sits  regularly  in  Lon- 
don, holding  communications  with  associations 
in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  when  the  last  great  “iron  lockout”  took 
place  money  came  from  those  foreign  countries 
to  support  the  workmen.  Referring  to  those 
who  denounce  Unionism  as  inherently  wicked, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton  writes : 

“ Thinking  as  they  do,  the  fbture  must  needs  offer 
to  them  a dismal  prospect ; if  what  they  think  were 
true,  there  would  he  but  a sorry  lookout  for  any  of  us. 
For,  whatever  else  Unionism  may  be,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  it  is,  at  any  rate,  frill  of  vitality:  If  it  be  all 
evil,  it  is  destined  to  be  a very  long-lived  evil,  and  to 
do  m vast  deal  more  mischief  yet  than  it  has  hitherto 
done,  or  is  doing.  So  significant  a phenomenon  did 
not  arise,  so  powerful  an  agency  was  not  called  into 
being,  without  adequate  cause;  and  as  long  as  the 
widely-spread  and  deeply-seated  disorder,  for  whose 
relief  it  has  been  devised,  remains  unhealed,  so  long 
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will  it  likewise  continue  to  exist,  acquiring  fresh 
strength  continually.  Its  past  growth  may  be  but  an 
earnest  of  its  future  stature.  For  the  organization  of 
Trades  Unions  has  a visible  tendency  to  consolidate, 
and  it  is  apparently  susceptible  of  indefinite  extension. 
From  local  association  to  national  federation  is  but  a 
single  stage,  and  from  thence  to  alliance  with  foreign 
federations  is  but  another.  Already  preparations  for 
both  movements  are  being  made,  and  every  step  taken 
in  either  direction  will  plainly  be  so  much  ground 
gained.1' 

Burke  declared  he  could  not  indict  a nation ; 
and  similarly  England  finds  it  impossible  to  in- 
dict this  new  working  nation  that  has  arisen 
within  her  borders.  I have  before  me  a corre- 
spondence which  will  show  that  the  animus  of  the 
new  nation  is  quite  as  distinctly  patriotic  as  that 
which  animates  Garibaldi  and  his  comrades  in 
deciding  that  they,  and  not  Victor  Emanuel,  are 
the  real  Italian  Government.  It  is  between 
Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  and  Isaac  Ironside,  a 
famous  champion  of  the  Sheffield  “ratteners.” 

Isaac  Ironside  is  one  of  those  men  who  are 
produced  by  the  social  condition  of  a neighbor- 
hood, as  long  wading  legs  are  given  to  birds  in 
wet  regions.  The  son  of  a Methodist  preacher, 
and  for  some  time  a local  preacher  himself,  he 
gained  thence  a strong  power  of  extemporane- 
ous and  popular  address^  a u skulker”  from  his 
stove-grate  work  in  order  that  he  might  study 
— to  such  purpose  that  he  once  overwhelmed 
his  employer  by  answering  his  rebuke  in  good 
French;  one  of  the  first  members  of  Robert 
Owen’s  community  at  Harmony,  to  which  he 
brought  a thousand  pounds,  and  lost  them ; a 
Graham  ite,  vegetarian,  Rowbottomite ; believer 
in  the  gospels  of  beards,  of  shoelessness,  of  hat- 
lessness;  passing  through  these — not  without 
narrow  escapes  from  lunatic  asylums — he  is 
Chartist,  Urquhartist,  Freethinker;  and  now, 
with  fibres  so  tried  and  exercised,  with  senses 
so  whetted,  with  every  popular  movement  of  a 
lmlf-century  inscribed  in  some  scar,  or  strung 
into  some  sinew  about  him,  Isaac  Ironside 
stands  on  a platform  of  universal  honor — trust- 
ed personally  by  political  foes  as  well  as  by 
friends — a Working  King  of  Sheffield.  No 
animal  was  ever  more  completely  fashioned  for 
its  habitat  than  he.  A halo  of  white,  silky  hair 
falls  in  gentle  waves  around  a face  pale,  blonde, 
clear ; the  brow  spreads  white  and  peaceful  over 
fine  gray  eyes — eyes  capable,  too,  of  emitting 
steel-sparks ; a Greek  nose ; a mouth  kind  but 
thin,  and  quivering  with  intensity  of  feeling 
while  he  is  speaking ; and  these,  sustained  by 
a frame  which  is  healthy,  manly,  and  unbent  by 
his  sixty  or  more  years,  make  up  the  picturesque 
local  prophet  of  Trades  Unionism  in  Sheffield. 
He  speaks  with  authority,  and  every  word,  as 
it  comes  forth — with  some  music,  too,  as  of  a 
ringing  anvil — suggests  that  the  speaker  stands 
there  because  England  has  called  for  him.  Of 
course  I would  not  suggest,  in  what  I have  said 
of  northern  working-men,  that  they  have  abili- 
ties equal  to  those  of  Ironside ; but  men,  if  not 
able  to  speak  and  act  for  themselves,  must  be 
credited  with  their  representatives.  Ironside 
is  a plant  which  reports  the  stratum  beneath  it. 


Mr.  Hughes  had  made  a speech  in  Shef- 
field, after  which  Mr.  Ironside  wrote  to  him  as 
follows : 

“ I take  the  ground  of  justifying  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules  of  the  Unions.  What  is  their  ultimate  ob- 
ject? Self-preservation.  This  is  not  a right , but  a 
duty;  a laic  higher  than  any  Act-of-Parlinment  law. 
Who  manufacture  Acts  of  Parliament?  Not  union- 
ists, but  the  ten-poundry.  Who  administer  the  Par- 
liament laws  ? Not  unionists,  but  judges  dependent 
on  Parliament,  and  juries  whose  qualification  Is  a 
much  higher  one  than  unionists  can  pay.  Hence  the 
Parliament-law  is  invariably  against  Unions.  Hence 
the  impossibility  of  an  accused  unionist  being  fairly 
tried.  Hence  the  atrocious  and  cruel  severity  of  near- 
ly all  sentences  upon  convicted  unionists.  Hence  the 
Unions  are  compelled  by  the  duty  of  self-preservation 
to  obey  the  higher  law,  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  they  enact,  in  order  to  discharge  this  duty, 
and  take  the  consequences  of  disobeying  the  pArlia- 
ment-law,  when  the  enforcement  of  their  own  laws 
renders  that  necessary.  Were  I an  artisan,  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  trade  which  I fol- 
lowed. If  that  obedience  involved  a breach  of  the 
Parliament-law,  I would  not  be  guilty  of  that  breach, 
and  it  would  be,  therefore,  my  duty  to  leave  the  trade 
and  get  my  living  in  some  other  way. 

“There  are  Trades  Unions  in  diplomacy,  govern- 
ment, the  law,  church,  medicine,  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Those  engaged  in  these  trades  elect  the  Par- 
liament which  enacts  that  their  Unions  are  legal.  Let 
Parliament  do  the  same  with  the  Unions  of  the  arti- 
sans, or  else  let  them  have  a part  in  selecting  the  Par- 
liament. 

“As  perfection  is  impossible,  I do  not  expect  it  in 
the  management  of  Unions.  No  doubt  they  make 
mistakes  : so  do  we  all.  Mine  are  manifold.  There- 
fore I refrain  from  meddling  with  the  management 
of  them  ; it  is  not  my  business.  I heartily  wish  every 
Union  could  be  managed  with  a clear  eye  and  a pure 
mind ; but  my  meddling  would  not  bring  that  about. 

“Were  the  golden  rule  to  be  the  practice  instead  of 
the  profession,  Trades  Unions  and  strikes  wonld  nev- 
er be  heard  of.  There  are  manufactories  in  Sheffield 
where  there  has  been  neither  outrage  nor  strike  for 
generations.  Why?  Because  the  masters  practice 
this  golden  rule. 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomw  Hngh«,  M.P.”  “ I»AAO  iBOJtSIDE. 

“ 118  Pabk  Street,  W.,  Oct.  IS,  166S. 

“Sir, — I am  obliged  by  your  letter.  You  are  mis- 
taken if  you  think  (as  some  remarks  in  your  letter 
seem  to  indicate)  that  I am  opposed  to  Trades  Unions. 
On  the  contrary,  for  the  last  sixteen  years  I have  been 
fighting  their  battles  as  well  as  I could,  and  trying  to 
do  away  with  some  of  the  absurd  prejudices  and  fears 
so  common  In  other  ranks  as  to  the  objects  and  action 
of  the  Unions.  At  the  same  time  I can't  go  to  the 
length  you  seem  to  do,  and  therefore  I could  not  pass 
in  silence  the  subject  of  trades  outrages  when  speak- 
ing to  a Sheffield  working-men's  meeting.  The  sub- 
ject was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  half  the  members 
of  the  association  who  attended  the  congress,  and  it 
would  have  been  a great  mistake  if  it  had  been  pass- 
ed over  in  silence.  As  it  is,  the  men  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  protesting  against  the  popular  belief  con- 
cerning them  and  their  town. 

“ I agree  with  most  of  your  letter,  but  on  one  point 
must  distinctly  clear  myself.  You  say  you  justify  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules  by  the  Unions.  So  do  I,  the 
enforcement  of  rules  by  fines,  or  by  expulsion  if  nec- 
essary, against  their  own  members.  But  if,  as  the  con- 
text wonld  seem  to  imply,  you  mean  to  justify  person- 
al violence  directed  either  against  members  or  non- 
members by  unionists,  for  neglect  or  infringement  of 
trades  rules,  I must  protest  most  emphatically  against 
such  a doctrine,  which  I most  sincerely  hope  you  don't 
teach  the  men.  If  you  do,  the  guilt  of  such  doings  as 
the  Acorn  Street  outrage  is  yours  far  more  than  theirs. 

“ I am,  very  truly  yours, 

“Tuos.  II corns."  . 
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To  which  Ironside  (the  name  is  genuine) 
made  the  following  rejoinder : 

“ (ktoUr  #0, 1865. 

44  Sib,— My  letter  was  clear.  I said,  ‘ The  unionists 
are  compelled  by  the  duty  of  self-preservation  to  obey 
the  higher  law— to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  which 
they  enact— in  order  to  discharge  that  duty.* 

“As  Parliament-law  will  not  give  the  unionists  a 
constable,  they  have  to  appoint  him  themselves,  and 
see  that  he  discharges  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect 
their  decisions.  You  say  you  are  favorable  to  the 
Unions  enforcing  their  laws  4 by  fines  or  by  expulsion, 
if  necessary , against  their  own  members.*  This  Is  no- 
thing. Were  you  unfavorable,  what  would  it  matter? 
Any  voluntary  association  can  do  that.  I maintain 
that  all  who  get  their  living  by  a trade  are  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  Union  of  the  trade.  After  enter- 
ing a trade  it  is  not  a voluntary  act  of  theirs  to  be- 
come members  of  that  Trades  Union.  The  rebel 
StAtes  wanted  to  secede — to  be  expelled  from  the 
Union— but  the  United  States  thrashed  them  into 
obedience.  So  with  Trades  Unions.  It  is  their  duty 
to  thrash  all  into  submission  who  get  their  living  by 
the  trade,  and  who  will  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  Un- 
ion without  thrashing.  If  in  bo  doing  they  become 
obnoxious  to  rarllament-law,  they  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

“Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  any  men 
allowed  a smaller  number  of  men  to  do  as  they  liked. 
No  man  can  do  so  unless  with  the  consent  of  those 
around  him.  There  is  either  an  eye  to  convey  de- 
termined indignation,  or  a hand  to  strike  down  the 
offender. 

“ The  Irish  are  brought  down  to  sea-weed,  saw-dust, 
and  Fenianisra.  Thank  God,  Trades  Unions  will  pre- 
vent the  English  from  being  reduced  to  that  condi- 
tion. 

“ You  hope  I don’t  teach  my  doctrine  to  the  men. 
There  is  no  necessity.  Their  own  instinct  teaches 
them.  I have  not  to  teach  them  that  the  sun  rises  in 
the  east,  and  sets  in  the  west.  Would  an  4 emphatic 
protest*  from  you  cause  the  sun  to  rise  in  the  west  ? 
You  have  to  show  that  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion docs  not  exist— that  no  duty  springs  therefrom— 
and  that  a powerful  body  of  men  will  submit  to  be  co- 
erced, and  see  their  families  starved,  at  the  instance 
of  a smaller  body  who  have  obtained  possession  of  the 
law-making  power.  You  may  enact  the  laws ; the 
natural  law  will  beat  you  in  the  long-run.  Nature 
rebels  and  laughs  at  your  impotence. 

44  Your  obedient  servant, 

“ Isaac  Ibosbidx.’’ 

Our  American  sage  has  written — 

44  Out  of  the  heart  of  Nature  rolled 
The  burthens  of  the  Bible  old.” 

He  who  has  examined  the  great  epochs  of 
change  and  studied  the  agitations  which  pre- 
ceded each  will  have  surely  observed  that  the 
reformers  have  invariably  risen  to  the  authentic 
and  poetical  tones  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In- 
deed it  is  a sign  that  the  wrong  is  shaking,  the 
hour  of  transformation  at  hand,  when  the  cham- 
pions of  the  new  idea  pass  into  this  phase  of 
prophetic  expression.  The  Psalms  of  David 
became  the  familiar  speech  of  Luther ; Milton 
and  Cromwell  uttered  again  the  burdens  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ; and  Garrison's  speeches 
were  reproductions  of  all  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has 
been  noted  of  late  among  the  defenders  of 
Labor  in  England.  Thus  far,  however,  they 
have  not  got  beyond  the  law,  and  show  that 
they  are  still  contending  with  Egyptian  task- 
masters, and  that  their  highest  gospel  as  yet  is 
“ an  eye  for  an  eye.” 


Some  of  the  discourses  and  speeches  one 
hears  at  Sheffield  in  these  days  are  very  re- 
markable; and  as  the  Times  and  other  de- 
nouncers of  the  men  and  their  Unions  have 
already  given  the  world  their  side,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  my  readers  to  know  what  the 
other  side  are  saying  for  themselves  in  ad- 
dresses never  reported. 

Twenty  years  ago  a great  mill-wheel,  called 
the  Tower  Wheel,  was  blown  up  by  Trades 
Unionists  in  Sheffield,  and  at  a meeting  held 
on  the  subject  in  Cutler's  Hall  a man  rose  up 
and  with  considerable  eloquence  sought  to  prove 
that  it  was  a necessary  violence,  analogous  to  a 
thunder-storm,  and  no  more  to  be  complained 
of  than  if  a bolt  of  lightning  had  struck  the 
wheel.  This  year  that  same  man,  Isaac  Iron- 
side, made  a speech  after  the  exposure  of  the 
rattening  plots,  in  which  he  begau  thus : 

44  It  was  a saying  of  Talleyrand  that  society  was 
divided  into  two  classes— the  Shearers  and  the  Shear- 
ed ; and  his  advice  to  the  Sheared  was  to  get  among 
the  Shearers  as  soon  as  they  could,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  always  the  better  off.  Sheep  are  dumb  when 
before  the  8hearers.  Even  when  clipped  so  closely 
that  the  sklu  is  cut,  a feeble  bleat  is  all  the  remon- 
strance. Men  are  different : they  6poil  the  shears  and 
damage  the  Shearers  when  the  clipping  is  too  close. 
A remarkable  instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  Exodus, 
beginning  chapter  i.,  verse  11,  ‘The  Egyptians  did  set 
taskmasters  to  afflict  them  with  their  burdens.  And 
the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve 
with  rigor ; and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage  in  mortar,  and  In  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of 
service  in  the  field : all  their  sendee,  wherein  they 
made  them  serve,  was  with  rigor.*  In  the  second 
chapter,  verse  11,  it  is  said,  4 And  it  came  to  pass  in 
those  days,  when  Moses  was  grown,  that  he  went  out 
unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their  burdens,  and 
he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  a Hebrew,  one  of  his 
brethren.  And  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and 
when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  he  slew  the 
Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand.  Now  when  Pha- 
raoh heard  this  thing  he  sought  to  slay  Moses.  But 
Moses  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Midian.*  In  a subsequent  portion  of  the  ac- 
count it  is  stated  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Moses,  and  the  Lord  said — 4 1 have  surely  seen  the 
affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in  Egypt,  and  have 
heard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  taskmasters ; I have 
also  seen  the  oppression  wherewith  the  Egyptians  op- 
press them.  Come  now,  therefore,  and  I will  send 
thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring  my  people, 
the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  Egypt.*  Moses  went, 
and  afterward  became  a great  and  mighty  lawgiver, 
a man  after  God’s  own  heart.  In  this  case  Moses  had 
no  malice  against  the  Egyptian  whom  he  slew,  nor 
had  he  any  lawful  authority  for  slaying  him.  No 
doubt  there  would  be  a great  ontcry : the  Egyptians 
— the  taskmasters  of  the  children  of  Israel— would  call 
Moses  a murderer,  and  Pharaoh  would  have  put  him 
to  death  unless  he  had  escaped.  The  Israelites,  how- 
ever, would  not  consider  it  a murder.  Moses  acted 
on  the  law  of  necessity,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  afterward  fhlly 
justified.  Mr.  Cardwell,  M.P.  for  Oxford,  made  this 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  2,  1867 : 
4 There  was  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  neces- 
sity ; and  any  person  acting  under  the  law  of  necessity 
was  responsible  for  his  acts,  and  was  liable  to  the 
established  law  of  the  country.  Persons  who  took 
such  a responsibility  upon  themselves  were  placed  In 
a position  of  great  difficulty.*  In  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine for  August  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  said : 4 Unwritten, 
if  you  will,  but  real  and  fundamental,  anterior  to  all 
written  laws,  and  first  making  written  laws  possible, 
there  must  have  been,  and  is,  and  will  be,  coeval  with 
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human  society  from  its  first  beginning  to  its  ultimate 
end,  an  actual  martial  law  of  more  validity  than  any 
other  law  whatever.*  These  statements  are  merely 
declaratory  of  what  is  universally  known : there  is 
nothing  new  about  them.  This  law  of  necessity  rests 
on  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.*' 

Referring  to  the  man  Lindley  who  had  been 
killed,  the  speaker  denied  that  it  was  murder. 
“ Murder  was  the'deliberate  taking  away  of  life 
which  one  did  not  deserve  to  lose.  Lindley 
deserved  to  lose  his;  the  children  starved  to 
death  during  the  past  ten  years  did  not  de- 
serve to  lose  theirs.”  He  made  a bitter  retort 
upon  those  in  high  places  who  had  been  so 
shocked  at  the  Sheffield  outrages.  They  had 
apologized  for  the  saturnalia  of  crime  which 
had  occurred  in  Jamaica  under  Eyre ; for  the 
bombardment  of  Canton  and  of  Kagosima  with- 
out any  declaration  of  war ; for  the  blowing  of* 
Sepoys  out  of  guns : did  they  not  all  feel  the 
hypocrisy  of  their  exclamations  of  horror  at  the 
death  of  Lindley  ? 

I am  not  moralizing  upon  these  facts ; my 
object  is  simply  to  state  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  conditions  under  which  the  battle 
is  being  fought.  Undoubtedly  the  assumption 
of  the  English  working-men  to  carry  on  a prac- 
tical government  of  their  own  were  a frightful 
and  intolerable  one  in  any  free  and  impartial 
government ; but  those  who  make  it  in  England 
have  at  least  the  right  to  be  judged  under  the 
fact  that  they  are  entirely  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  framing  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  land  ; that  these  laws  are  made  exclusively 
by  the  very  class  of  men  with  whom  they  are 
carrying  on  a legitimate  contest — the  capital- 
ists; that  these  law-makers  have  steadily  re- 
fused to  concede  them  the  legal  protection  en- 
joyed by  all  other  societies  and  every  club  in 
the  kingdom ; and  that  only  by  some  kind  of 
threat  and  force  can  they  keep  their  labor  mark- 
et from  being  glutted  by  the  selfish  exclusion 
from  the  land  of  many  thousands  whom  that 
land  is  appointed  to  feed  and  clothe. 

These  facts  assuredly  remove  the  contest  out 
of  the  ordinary  moral  rules ; how  far  each  mind 
must  decide  for  itself.  It  is  certainly  deplora- 
ble that  the  arifxia  of  the  Greeks — the  public 
dishonor  of  the  offender — in  which  all  codes 
have  germinated,  should  run  into  the  severities 
of  Californian  Vigilance  Committees  and  Shef- 
field rattenings.  But  these  things,  bad  as  they 
are,  can  only  occur  where  the  ordinary  laws  are 
unjust  or  inadequate.  Injustice  framed  into 
law  is  the  breaking  of  the  social  contract,  and 
those  who  suffer  most  by  it  will  always  feel  that 
such  law  is  without  authenticity — that  society 
is  by  it  remitted  to  its  original  elements,  where 
each  must  protect  himself  as  well  as  he  can. 
And  if  the  weapons  of  self-protection  used  be 
brutal,  that  too  is  a reflection  of  the  wrong  that 
has  been  done.  In  England  no  squire’s  self-in- 
terest would  allow  him  to  shelter  his  cattle  no 
better  than  human  laborers  are  sheltered ; and 
within  a few  years  it  was  shown  in  Parliament 
that  more  money  wras  voted  for  the  royal  sta- 


bles than  for  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
Great  Britain ! 

Things  are  better  now,  though  still  wretch- 
edly inadequate ; but  it  is  the  next  generation 
who  alone  will  reap  good  from  the  reluctant 
reforms  that  have  been  adopted.  What  is 
there  in  the  saw-grinder’s  lot  or  his  compulsory 
habits  to  impress  him  with  the  sacredness  of 
human  life?  He  values  his  own  so  little  that 
he  insists  on  abridging  it.  What  softness  can 
be  shed  upon  his  heart  by  a life  passed  to  its 
welcome  and  premature  end  in  a dark  vault 
which  we  can  see  daily  contracting  to  the  only 
a little  closer  and  darker  one  in  which  he  soon 
finds  his  first  repose  ? But  love  for  his  child 
lives  in  him  ; for  the  child  he  strikes.  “ Our 
labor,”  said  a workman,  “ our  skill,  our  profits, 
our  hopes,  our  lives,  our  children’s  souls,  are 
taxed.”  Talus,  nephew  of  Diedalus,  invented 
the  saw,  it  is  said,  copying  in  iron  the  jawbone 
of  a serpent;  under  the  touch  of  wrong  the 
honest  implement  slides  back  again  into  ser- 
pents’ fangs.  It  is  a life-and-death  straggle 
with  the  laborer;  and  when  he  kills  the  Lind- 
leys  it  is  because  he  sees  them  belted  with  the 
fieshless  faces  of  the  women  and  children  he 
has  been  the  means  of  starving. 

At  Sheffield  I found  Henry  Clifton  Sorby — a 
young  and  rising  man  of  science — presiding  at 
the  dawn  of  a new  science.  He  has  combined 
the  microscope  and  the  spectroscope,  and  is 
finding  out  from  each  essence  in  nature  its 
special  spectrum,  whereby  it  may  be  classified. 
Many  sad  impressions  I bore  away  from  Shef- 
field, but  from  that  lovely  home  where  this 
man  sat  winning  from  nature  beautiful  secrets 
I received  the  promises  of  Utopia.  Each  thing 
has  its  special  rainbow.  A drop  of  the  color- 
ing matter  of  eveiy  flower  and  plant  in  his  glass 
yields  its  varied  character,  expressed  in  one, 
two,  or  three  bars,  with  transposed  prismatic 
colors  behind  them.  Thus  I saw  the  rainbows 
of  the  violet,  the  rose,  the  night-shade  rainbow, 
and  those  of  other  poisons,  which  had  as  much 
beauty  as  the  rest  At  length  there  was  ad- 
justed in  the  gloss  a little  drop  of  liquid  which 
I examined  long  and  carefully.  It  was  the 
rainbow  of  a drop  of  human  blood  that  I now 
saw.  Two  dark,  slender  bars ; the  spectrum 
sombre  toward  its  lower,  bright  at  its  upper 
hues.  These,  then,  are  the  invisible  traits, 
this  the  attendant  radiance,  of  every  drop  of 
that  unfathomable,  endless,  crimson  stream  for- 
ever flowing  through  time  and  the  earth  ! The 
skillful  chemist  then  put  before  me,  one  after 
another,  the  bloods  of  all  the  plants  that  most 
resembled  human  blood — elder-berry,  logwood, 
beet-root — but  distinguishable  from  all  these 
were  the  glory  and  gloom  surrounding  that  sa- 
cred drop  from  a man’s  heart.  Lately  a single 
drop  soaked  out  of  a murderer’s  clothing  re- 
vealed itself  to  this  new  eye,  and  the  murderer 
confessed  his  crime  and  was  executed.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  I gazed  upon  the  rainbow  of 
this  globule  that  perhaps  some  farther  science 
might  read  us  the  meaning  of  those  slender 
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bars — the  lower  one  thickest — and  of  the  som- 
bre hues  beneath  and  the  bright  above.  Do 
they  correspond  to  the  lower  and  the  higher 
natures,  to  the  parallel  bars  of  divinity  and  an- 
imalism in  man  ? Is  the  whole  progress  of  hu- 
manity recorded  between  those  dark  and  those 
bright  colors  ? Will  the  political  and  economic 
sciences  one  day  learn  from  the  spectrum  of 
blood  that  they  have  forgotten  one  of  the  bars 
in  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  upper  auroral 
lights  of  it — thinking  of  him  as  one  an  hunger- 
ed for,  and  able  to  live  by,  bread  alone  ? 

Mr.  John  Ruskin  has  put  forth  the  theory 
that  the  proper  wage  for  a workman  should  be 
measured  by  the  expenditure  of  vital  force  he 
has  put  forth  on  that  work.  A commission  of 
physicians  should  decide  what  amount  of  food 
is  needed  to  repair  the  expenditure,  and  what 
sleep  and  covering  are  needed  to  protect  the 
laborer  comfortably  while  he  is  doing  the  work 
of  his  contract ; such  repair  and  comfort  should 
be  his  wages,  expressed  if  he  prefer  it  in  mon- 
ey. If  man  were  only  a locomotive  such  a plan 
would  be  the  right  one.  But  as  it  is,  what  com- 
mission can  estimate  the  waste  of  affection  in 
the  man  who  has  no  time  to  know  his  own 
children  ? Who  can  measure  the  waste  of  in- 
tellect that  goes  on  in  the  dungeon  of  drudgery, 
or  decide  that  brains  and  hearts  that  might  be 
soaring  at  the  gates  of  heaven  may  not  be  beat- 
ing at  the  bars  of  a saw- grinder’s  prison  ? What 
physician  can  gauge  heart-hunger  and  brain- 
hunger?  The  best  gauge  at  present  of  these 
is  the  readiness  with  which  the  artisan  will  risk 
his  life,  or  slowly  breathe  poison,  that  he  may 
win  money  to  buy  more  than  his  food — a book 
or  education  for  his  child.  Nay,  since  all 
shadows  point  to  the  sun,  those  very  ratten- 
ing crimes  attest  that  the  laboring-man  in 
England  has  caught  gleams  that  no  longer  per- 
mit him,  as  his  ancestors  did,  to  drink  beer  and 
think  beer  merely,  but  impel  him  to  strike  for 
gold,  which  he  sees  plainly  means,  in  England, 
a warm  fireside,  a book,  and  leisure  to  read  it. 

I can  not,  in  justice,  close  this  paper  without 
admonishing  the  reader  that  the  war  going  on 
between  capital  and  labor  in  England  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  selfishness  of  the  masters. 
They  are  men  of  personal  generosity  as  much 
as  others ; and  it  is  both  their  inclination  and 
their  interest  to  have  their  employments  healthy 
and  their  employes  contented.  It  is  the  work- 
men, never  the  masters,  who  (for  fearfully 
strong  reasons)  resist  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery which  might  relieve  them  of  nearly  all 
the  more  dangerous  forms  of  labor,  and  the 
sanitary  reforms.  The  fault  is  far  back  of  any 
man  or  class ; a few  false  principles  adopted  as 
rules  of  government  in  feudal  ages,  and  never 
eradicated,  have,  under  the  light  of  civilization, 
developed,  along  with  higher  social  wants,  this 
“ blood-red  flower  of  war.  ” Things,  said  Lord 
Bacon,  move  calmly  in  their  places,  violently 
out  of  them.  As  a storm  in  the  atmosphere 
proceeds  from  a loss  of  elemental  balance,  so 
the  heaping  up  of  wealth  here  and  of  want  there ; 


the  starving  of  thousands  at  the  gates  of  utterly 
useless  palaces ; the  stripping  of  the  hard- 
working many  that  the  idle  few  may  wear  pur- 
ple and  gold,  have  piled  up  such  threatening 
clouds  as  that  hanging  over  Sheffield. 

But  I am  glad  to  say  a rainbow  has  lately 
shone  out  upon  the  black  cloud.  The  revela- 
tions at  Sheffield  have  set  both  masters  and  men 
to  thinking ; and  both  seem  to  be  gaining  the 
conviction  that  they  are  becoming  victims  of  a 
horrible  misunderstanding  as  to  their  true  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  The  great  fact  that  labor 
and  capital  are  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other  for  their  productiveness  promises  to  be 
the  corner-stone  of  a more  harmonious  fabric 
in  the  future.  Lately  the  workmen  of  Notting- 
ham proposed  a Court  of  Arbitration  between 
themselves  and  the  masters  on  the  subject  of 
wages ; and  the  result  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that,  as  I write,  I see  before  me  the  account  of 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  held  at  Sheffield  to  es- 
tablish a perpetual  tribunal  of  this  kind,  to  be 
composed  of  workmen  and  employers.  And 
beyond  these  are  the  builders  of  the  fairer  fu- 
ture, the  brave  reformers  who  are  leading  on 
that  which  shall  be  to  other  social  plans  what 
the  human  form  is  to  the  animals  that  preceded 

it — CO-OPEBATION. 


MISS  FOUAMBE’S  LAST.  . 

MISS  FOLJAMBE  was  eccentric.  Every 
one  knew  it,  and  every  one  said  it,  very 
commonly  adding,  with  an  envious  sigh : 

“Weil,  she  can  afford  it  1” 

For  one  of  Miss  Foljambe’s  eccentric  habits 
was  inheriting  fortunes,  and  she  had  accumu- 
lated quite  a pretty  assortment.  Her  father 
left  her  one,  her  grandmother  left  her  one,  her 
maiden  aunt,  her  only  sister,  her  cousin  in  In- 
dia, and  finally  the  grocer  round  the  corner,  an 
old  bachelor  who  had  supplied  the  Foljambes 
with  bread-stuffs  and  butter  for  a generation, 
and  who  also  affected  eccentricity  after  his  de- 
gree. All  these  had  in  dying  bequeathed  their 
possessions  to  their  beloved  daughter,  grand- 
daughter, niece,  sister,  cousin,  or  patron,  Miss 
Winifred  Foljambe,  in  token  of— various  senti- 
ments, not  so  important  in  themselves  as  in 
their  results. 

So  Miss  Winifred  lived  in  the  great  old- 
fashioned  family  mansion,  where  she  had  been 
born  some  seven-and-twenty  years  before  the 
date  of  this  story,  and  was  protected  by  a mid- 
dle-aged aunt-in-law,  who  had  rather  less  to  do 
with  her  movements  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  waited  upon  by  a troop 
of  servants,  who  one  and  all  considered  them- 
selves re-discoverers  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise, 
and  kept  several  pairs  of  horses  in  her  stables, 
who  were  duly  exercised  by  their  grooms,  while  * 

Miss  Foljambe,  in  thick  boots,  water-proof 
cloak,  and  sensible  bonnet,  laughed  in  the  face 
of  the  maddest  storm  that  ever  blew  or  the 
blackest  frost  that  ever  chilled  the  poor  man’s 
heart  or  his  rich  brother’s  purse-hand. 
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Sometimes,  of  course,  Miss  Foljambe  had  to 
return  the  calls  and  invitations  people  were  for- 
ever showering  upon  her,  and  then  she  dressed 
and  comported  herself  with  becoming  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  her  companions;  but  this 
was  mere  duty -visiting,  as  any  one  might 
plainly  perceive ; the  water-proof  or  the  heavy 
shag  cloak,  the  stout  boots,  and  the  sensible 
bonnet  went  with  Miss  Foljambe  upon  the  visits 
or  the  errands  in  which  her  soul  delighted,  and 
from  which,  in  great  measure,  she  derived  her 
title  of  eccentric.  Plenty  of  people  who  never 
heard  Miss  Foljambe’s  name  knew  the  gray 
suit  and  the  handsome,  shrewd  face  of  the 
wearer,  and  came  to  look  upon  it  as  a sure 
herald  of  relief  in  their  direst  distresses ; came 
to  know  also  that,  although  both  will  and  power 
for  such  relief  seemed  almost  unlimited,  any 
attempt  at  imposition,  or  bullying,  or  laziness, 
was  sure  to  bring  down  not  only  detection  and 
reproof,  but  a withdrawal  of  favor  and  supplies — 
in  fact,  that  honesty  was  decidedly  the  best  poli- 
cy in  dealing  with  “the  water-proof  lady,”  as 
some  of  her  pensioners  had  taken  to  call  her. 

Besides  these  two  eccentricities  of  inheriting 
other  people’s  money  and  giving  her  own  money 
to  other  people,  Miss  Foljambe  indulged  an  ec- 
centric taste  for  rococo,  and  had  crammed  her 
house  with  all  sorts  of  odd  furniture,  ornaments, 
and  objects  neither  useful  or  ornamental,  but 
simply  ugly.  But  again,  “ she  could  afford  it,” 
and  when  the  house  got  too  full,  as  it  did  about 
once  in  three  months,  Miss  Foljambe  knew  plen- 
ty of  people  very  glad  to  accept  the  overflow. 

Reubens  was  all  the  better  for  this  taste,  and 
so  was  Bruce  the  cabinet-maker,  who  was  em- 
ployed about  three-fourths  of  his  time  in  repair- 
ing, making  over,  and  utilizing  Miss  Foljambe’s 
purchases ; for  although  that  young  lady  for  her 
owgi  use  might  prefer  a century-old  chair,  sec- 
retary, or  bedstead  in  the  purity  of  its  original 
inconvenience,  she  never  expected  her  pension- 
ers to  accommodate  their  practical  needs  to  her 
whims,  and  Bruce  had  no  need  to  look  for  oth- 
er work  so  long  os  he  could  count  upon  Miss 
Foljambe’s. 

As  for  Reubens’s,  don’t  you  know  what  that 
is  ? Why,  it  is  the  vortex  where  all  the  oddities 
spinning  around  the  world’s  maelstrom  Anally 
bring  up ; it  is  the  universal  destiny,  the  finality 
of  all  things.  How  Reubens  found  them  out  in 
the  first  place,  how  he  acquired  them,  whence 
he  recruited  his  stock,  are  questions  often  asked, 
but  never  answered  with  even  a show  of  plausi- 
bility, so  that  at  last  the  popular  opinion  de- 
cided that  Reubens  himself  manufactured  them 
in  some  remote  and  subterraneous  laboratory, 
applying  rust,  and  moth,  and  wear,  and  gan- 
grene to  his  finished  work  as  other  men  apply 
paint  and  varnish  and  gloss.  However  this 
may  have  been,  and  it  is  as  well  to  state  at 
once  that  it  was  not  in  the  least,  there  was  no 
abode  of  Art  or  Fashion  one-half,  nay  one-hun- 
dredth part,  as  attractive  to  Miss  Foljambe  as 
Reubens’s  dark,  musty  old  rooms,  dismal  cellar, 
and  broken-roofed  garret.  In  one  or  the  other 


of  these  rosy  bowers  Miss  Foljambe  was  pretty 
certain  at  every  visit  to  find  some  new'  treasure 
hidden  from  all  her  former  explorations,  and 
yet  bearing  moral  evidence  upon  its  dusty  face 
of  never  having  stirred  from  its  standing  in  the 
coarse  of  ages. 

“Why,  where  did  this  come  from?  I was 
in  this  room  only  laBt  week,  and  I am  sure  it 
was  not  here  then !”  she  would  exclaim,  drag- 
ging a corner  of  the  suspected  treasure  to  the 
light. 

“Not  here!  Ah,  dear  lady,  how  can  you 
think  that  ? It  ish  always  here,  like  me,”  old 
Reubens  would  reply,  raising  his  white  eye- 
brows and  wagging  his  patriarchal  beard. 

“That  means  you  won’t  tell.  Well,  pull 
this  out  into  the  light,  and  give  roe  the  price.” 

And  here  would  go  another  piece  of  invalu- 
able rubbish  for  Bruce  to  render  presentable. 
At  last  we  come  to  the  story. 

It  was  a stormy  day  in  December.  Miss 
Foljambe  had  compelled  herself  to  attend  a 
wedding  reception  the  previous  evening,  and 
felt  herself  entitled  to  a little  extra  recreation 
by  way  of  reward.  So  putting  on  the  shag  coat 
and  the  heaviest  of  boots,  topped  by  knicker- 
bockers, she  took  her  way  down  town,  visited 
three  families  of  strangers,  each  of  whom  she 
found  ready  to  perish,  and  all  of  whom  she  left 
thanking  God  and  their  unknown  benefactor, 
and  then  she  looked  in  at  Reubens’s. 

“ Good-morning,  lady.  I vash  hoping  to  see 
you  this  day,”  remarked  the  Jew,  creeping  out 
of  his  den  like  a wary  old  spider. 

“Why,  Mr.  Reubens?  Have  you  any  thing 
new,  or  is  it  only  something  strangely  over- 
looked in  all  my  researches  here  ?”  asked  Miss 
Foljambe,  smiling. 

“New I Ah,  dear  lady,  there  ish  nothing 
new  here.  Like  their  master,  they  are  all 
old,  very  old  and  worn.” 

“ All  the  better.  But  what  is  it  ?” 

“It  ish  a table  that  the  good  lady  may  like 
to  shoe — ah,  the  poor  old  bones — ah!” 

But  for  all  his  groaning  and  panting  the  cun- 
ning old  fellow  continued  to  mount  to  the  very 
garret  almost  as  nimbly  as  Miss  Foljambe  could 
follow,  and  begau  to  rummage  among  a heap  of 
old  carpets  which  she  remembered  lying  in  the 
same  corner  at  her  first  visit.  From  beneath 
them,  however,  Reubens  presently  extricated  a 
small  table,  and,  lifting  it  with  difficulty,  set  it 
before  Miss  Foljambe,  and  dusted  it  with  the 
skirt  of  his  ragged  dressing-gown. 

“ Oh,  the  little  beauty ! What  a love  of  a ta- 
ble !”  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  going  upon  her 
knees  to  examine  the  feet.  It  was  a card-table, 
covered  with  the  traditional  green  baize,  and 
carved  in  all  the  affluent  absurdities  of  a cen- 
tury ago.  The  wood  was  ebony,  and  the  inlay- 
ing sandal-wood.  Around  the  edge  a carved 
moulding  quaintly  represented  drapery  looped 
away  from  the  sides  where  the  players  were 
to  sit.  The  legs  terminated  in  eagles’  claws, 
clutching  each  a lamb,  the  heads  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  projecting  between  the  talons. 
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“ There  never  was  any  thing  so  lovely,"  re- 
peated Miss  Foljambe,  after  a scrutiny  of  half 
an  hour.  44  What  is  the  price,  Mr.  Reubens  ?” 

41 A mere  trifle,  lady ; a trifle  to  you,  at  any 
rate,  who  are  rich — as  Jews  are  not,”  said  the 
old  Hebrew,  naming  a sum  I am  ashamed  to  re- 
peat. 

14  That  is  absurd,  Mr.  Reubens,”  said  Miss 
Foljambe,  tranquilly.  “Such  a sum  would 
make  half  a dozen  families  happy  for  a week.” 

44  God  of  Abraham ! and  my  own  poor  family 
are  crying  for  bread,”  exclaimed  Reubens,  ready 
to  roll  in  the  dust.  44  But  the  good  lady  is  my 
honored  patron.  We  will  say  something  less 
for  the  table — the  handsome,  rare,  old  table. 
Will  she  give  me  ten  dollars  less  ?” 

44 1 will  give  you  just  half  what  you  asked  in 
the  first  place,  and  you  know,  as  well  as  I,  it  is 
four  times  what  any  one  else  would  give,”  said 
Miss  Foljambe,  positively.  Reubens  did  know 
it ; and,  with  many  protestations  of  the  sacrifice 
he  was  making,  accepted  the  diminished  price 
with  sufficient  eagerness,  and  promised  that  the 
table  should  arrive  at  home  nearly  as  soon  as 
Miss  Foljambe  herself. 

The  next  morning  that  lady  sent  for  Bruce, 
who,  presenting  himself  without  delay,  was 
shown  into  presence  of  the  table  and  Miss  Fol- 
jambe. 

Bruce  was  a manly-looking  fellow  of  thirty 
years  old  or  thereabouts,  and  his  eccentric  em- 
ployer had  more  than  once  wished  to  suddenly 
petrify  or  bronzify  him,  as  an  addition  to  her 
collection,  but  had  never  mentioned  the  idea  to 
him — a somewhat  singular  reticence  considering 
that  frankness  cl  routrance  was  one  of  Miss  Fol- 
jambe^ most  noted  eccentricities. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  she  said: 

4 4 Mr.  Bruce,  you  see  this  table.  I want  a 
new  baize  put  upon  the  top,  and  the  carvings 
cleansed  and  oiled.  Some  of  the  inlaid  work  is 
starting  out,  and  this  leg  is  splitting  off.” 

44  A good  shake  would  send  the  whole  thing 
in  pieces,”  said  Bruce,  meditatively. 

44  Then  don't  shake  it,”  replied  Miss  Fol- 
jambe, with  some  asperity.  44  Do  whatever 
you  can  to  strengthen  it,  but  nothing  to  alter 
it.” 

Bruce  nodded  and  pursed  up  his  lips,  as  if  he 
would  like  to  whistle,  as  he  stooped  to  take  a 
reverse  view  of  the  frame  of  the  table. 

44 1 wish  you  to  work  here,  if  you  please.  I 
dare  not  trust  it  to  be  moved  a great  deal.” 

44  It  wouldn't  be  very  safe  before  it  is  fixed, 
without  I brought  a boy  to  hold  on  to  each  leg 
all  the  way  to  the  shop,”  said  Bruce,  gravely. 

“Very  well,”  briefly  replied  Miss  Foljambe, 
quick  at  detecting  any  slight  upon  her  new 
treasure. 

44  Have  you  your  tools  with  you?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“Bring  them  up,  then,  and  go  about  it.  I 
will  send  to  your  shop  for  some  baize  to  re-cover 
the  top.  I suppose  you  have  it.” 

“Yes,  ma’am;”  and  Bruce,  thrusting  the 
blade  of  a thin  knife  beneath  the  old  baize,  be- 


gan to  tear  it  off.  Miss  Foljambe  stopped  him 
to  give  directions  for  the  new  cover,  and  went 
to  send  a man  after  it — persons  with  several 
fortunes  at  their  command  seldom  liking  to 
wait  for  what  they  wish  to  have. 

When  she  came  back  the  cover  was  off,  and 
the  top  of  the  table  also.  Miss  Foljambe 
screamed, 

44  Why,  Bruce ! Is  it  broken  ?” 

“No,  ma’am.  I took  off  the  top  so  as  to 
get  at  the  frame  inside  better.  There’s  no 
harm  done  yet.” 

“I  am  glad  of  that.”  And  Miss  Foljambe 
seated  herself  to  watch  Bruce,  who  was  mi- 
nutely examining  the  top  of  the  table,  which  he 
had  placed  across  two  chairs. 

44  There’s  a drawer,”  said  he,  presently,  look- 
ing up  with  rather  an  excited  face. 

44 A drawer?  Where,  pray?”  asked  Miss 
Foljambe,  staring  at  the  two  boards  hinged  to- 
gether into  which  the  table-top  was  now  re- 
solved. 

44  In  the  thickness  of  the  board.  I don’t  see 
how  to  get  it  open,  but  I can  see  the  end  of  it. 

I suppose  there  is  a spring  somewhere.  Oh, 
here  it  is  1” 

And  as  Bruce  pressed  his  finger  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  board  a little  click  was  heard, 
and  he  carefully  drew  out  a small  drawer,  per- 
haps half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length  and  width. 

44  Just  room  to  hide  a few  cards,  and  know 
where  to  get  them  again,”  said  the  cabinet- 
maker, with  a shrewd  smile. 

“But  those  are  not  cards,”  said  Miss  Fol-  * 
jambe,  extending  her  hand  for  the  little  packet 
Bruce  was  curiously  turning  over  and  over. 

“No;  they  seem  to  be  papers.  Some  one 
hid  them,  and  now,  most  likely,  the  hider  is 
hid  underground.”  replied  Bruce,  examining 
the  mechanism  of  the  drawer,  and  paying  very 
little  attention  to  the  papers,  which  Miss  Fol- 
jambe was  eagerly  examining. 

Presently  she  got  up  and  left  itie  atom  with- 
out a word.  Bruce  went  on  with  M work  very 
contentedly,  for  now  he  tnight  whistle  to  his 
heart’s  content,  and  did  so. 

Winifred,  meantime,  went  to  shaMrenelf  up 
in  a little  den  called  her  dressing-room,  prob- 
ably because  she  did  every  thing  but  dress 
there.  At  present  she  wished  to  consider,  un- 
disturbed and  unwatched,  the  significance  of 
her  discovery. 

The  packet,  tied  with  a faded  bit  of  red  tape 
— for  even  red  tape  decays  with  time— consist- 
ed of  two  papers,  and  a miniature  upon  ivoiy 
representing  a very  handsome  young  woman, 
rather  in  the  Amazonian  6tyle ; but  the  picture 
bore  no  name,  date,  or  other  inscription,  and 
if  it  had  a story  could  not  tell  it. 

The  papers  consisted  of  a certificate  of  mar- 
riage between  Jonas  Boscombe  and  Fanny  Bel- 
lows, dated  two-and-thirty  years  back,  and  a 
Will  carefully  drawn  and  formally  executed,  by 
which  Jonas  Bascombe,  in  the  same  year,  be- 
queathed l)is  entire  property  of  every  descrip- 
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tion  to  Fanny  his  beloved  wife,  and  after  her 
to  her  children  by  him,  or,  failing  issue  to  their 
marriage,  to  her  unconditionally.  This  Will, 
duly  signed  and  sealed,  was  witnessed  by  one 
Philip  Waters  aud  Betsey  Andrews,  neither  of 
whom,  to  judge  by  their  cramped  and  illegible 
autographs,  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  pen- 
manship as  of  handicraft. 

Miss  Foljambe  read  the  whole  of  both  these 
documents  with  the  most  precise  attention,  took 
another  good  look  at  the  handsome  young  wo- 
man, who  might  or  might  not  have  been  Fanny 
Bascombe  rt€e  Bellows,  and  then  laying  them 
all  upon  her  lap,  leaned  back  in  the  old  brocade 
easy-chair,  put  her  foot  upon  the  castellated 
fender — both  relics  of  Reubens’s — and  applied 
herself  to  thought. 

They  must  have  been  hidden  from  Fanny  as 
well  as  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  no  wo- 
man would  be  so  careless  of  her  marriage  cer- 
tificate as  to  sell  it  in  an  old  table  without  re- 
membering it.  And  the  Will  ? Miss  Foljambe 
pursued  and  captured  a floating  idea  that  a 
Will  to  be  good  for  any  thing  had  to  be  proved, 
and  after  that  was  kept — somewhere,  not  in  the 
secret  drawer  of  a card-table,  at  any  rate. 

Yes,  Jonas  was  clearly  a crafty  old  fellow 
who  chose  to  keep  the  reins  in  his  own  hands, 
and  even  while  bequeathing  his  entire  property 
to  his  handsome  young  wife  concealed  the  in- 
strument by  which  he  did  so,  and  very  likely 
never  informed  her  of  its  existence.  The  mar- 
riage certificate  had  been  hidden  also,  as  a 
choice  rod  in  pickle,  should  Fanny  prove  un- 
ruly— perhaps  even  Jonas  had  denied  the  mar- 
riage, or  at  any  rate  kept  it  private.  But  if  he 
had  died  without  revealing  his  secret  what 
then  ? How  had  Fanny  managed  to  prove  her 
marriage,  and  how  had  she  secured  her  inherit- 
ance? Miss  Foljambe  wove  romances  innu- 
merable, and  imagined  as  many  terminations 
to  the  whole  affair  as  there  were  days  in  the 
year,  but  yet  without  coning  within  a hundred 
miles  of  the  tine- one*  At  last  she  started  up 
and  clapped  her  hands  together. 

“I  have  itt  Varens!”  exclaimed  she,  and 
rushing  to  her  secretary  wrote  a peremptory 
note  summoning  V arena  to  attend  her  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

This  proved  to  be  late  in  the  evening,  and 
Varens  himself  proved  to  be  a little,  dry,  with- 
ered old  man,  with  eager  gray  eyes,  thin  lips, 
shutting  upon  each  other  like  the  lips  of  a steel 
trap,  and  more  wrinkles  upon  his  face  than 
hairs  upon  his  head. 

Varens  called  himself  a lawyer,  but  if  he  had 
made  it  )>olice  detective,  unattached,  he  would 
have  come  nearer  the  mark.  Miss  Foljambe 
had  employed  him  upon  a former  occasion  to 
ferret  out  the  whereabout  of  a missing  husband, 
who,  when  found  and  brought  home  to  his  weep- 
ing and  loving  wife,  revenged  himself  by  knock- 
ing her  down  and  kicking  her ; but  then  that 
was  no  fault  either  of  Varens  or  Miss  Fol- 
jambe,  and  only  resulted  in  the  latter’s  employ- 
ing the  former  at  a round  price  to  get  the  dis- 


appointing husband  shut  up  in  the  penitentiary 
for  five  years — a convenient  device  by  which  the 
wife  was  protected,  and  the  husband  retained 
within  easy  reach  should  she  desire  to  visit  him. 

“Ah,  good-evening,  Mr.  Varens  1”  exclaimed 
Miss  Foljambe,  as  the  lawyer  entered  her  pres- 
ence in  the  stealthy  and  apologetic  manner  pe- 
culiar to  him.  “You  are  the  very  person  I 
most  wish  to  see.” 

Varens  rubbed  his  dry  hands  together,  with 
a little  crackling  noise  as  if  they  had  been  cov- 
ered with  parchment,  and  smiled  discreetly. 

“A  great  many  persons  would  be  glad  to 
have  Miss  Foljambe  give  them  that  assurance,” 
said  he. 

“A  great  many  persons  are  not  as  useful 
to  me  as  you,  Mr.  Varens,”  replied  the  lady, 
briefly,  and  then  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
business  of  the  occasion,  telling  her  story 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  finishing  by  laying 
the  Will,  the  Certificate,  and  the  picture  before 
the  lawyer. 

He  examined  all  with  the  utmost  attention, 
paced  a few  times  up  and  down  the  room,  with 
the  restless,  feline  motion  of  a cat  suspecting  the 
near  vicinity  of  a mouse,  then  sat  down  again 
to  say: 

44  It  can  be  done,  Miss  Foljambe.  There  is 
very  little  doubt  that  it  can  be  done ; but  how 
soon  or  how  satisfactorily  I can  not  yet  say. 
Shall  I take  these  proofs  away  with  me?  and 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  patiently  until 
you  hear  from  me  before  attempting  any  action 
on  your  own  part  ?” 

44  Yon  mean  that  I made  a mess  of  it  by  ad- 
vertising  for  Bunker,  and  nearly  allowing  him 
to  escape  before  you  could  catch  him?”  said 
Miss  Foljambe,  coolly.  “Well,  I won’t  do  so 
this  time.  Take  your  own  way  about  it,  only 
succeed.” 

To  this  injunction  Mr.  Varens  only  replied  by 
a bow  that  might  mean  any  thing,  every  thing, 
or  nothing,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a very- 
cold  night. 

Miss  Foljambe  rang  the  bell  for  refreshments, 
including  some  of  a spirituous  nature,  and  for 
the  chaj>cron . She  liked  persons  who  did  much 
and  talked  little,  and  treated  her  detective  all 
the  better  that  he  made  no  promises. 

Ten  days  passed  away.  Bruce  had  finished 
repairing  the  card-table;  and  Miss  Foljambe 
was  still  vainly  racking  her  mind  for  something 
to  hide  in  the  secret  drawer — something  which 
should  startle  and  interest  some  future  explorer 
as  much  as  her  discovery  had  her,  when  Mr. 
Varens  wrote  a vague  little  note  to  say  that  he 
should  present  himself  at  Miss  Foljambe’s  that 
evening. 

“Well!”  exclaimed  that  yonng  lady  as  the 
little  dry  old  man  entered  her  drawing-room. 
Mr.  Varens’s  look  of  mild  astonishment  gently 
rebuked  this  impatience,  and  he  replied : 

44  Very  well,  I thank  you,  Miss  Foljambe.  I 
hope  you  are  well.  ” 

44 1 meant  to  inquire  what  have  you  to  tell ! ” 
persisted  Miss  Foljambe,  sturdily. 
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But  not  until  his  own  time,  and  only  in  his 
own  fashion,  did  Mr.  Yarens  impart  his  intelli- 
gence. Then  it  was  to  this  effect : 

Jonas  Bascombe,  an  eccentric  old  bachelor, 
reputed  to  be  extremely  wealthy,  had,  in  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life,  retired  to  a countiy 
house  near  the  city  where  he  had  for  many 
years  carried  on  an  immense  and  profitable 
business.  Here  he  lived  so  retired  a life  that, 
had  he  chosen  to  indulge  in  the  wildest  or  the 
most  varied  eccentricities,  the  probability  was 
that  no  one  outside  his  own  house  would  have 
been  the  wiser;  and  as  for  those  inside,  what- 
ever they  knew  they  were  very  unlikely  to  im- 
part, as,  besides  a natural  taciturnity,  amount- 
ing almost  to  want  of  speech,  Philip  Waters, 
the  man-servant,  was  nearly  stone-deaf;  and 
Betsey  Andrews,  the  cook  and  housekeeper, 
never  stirred  out  of  her  own  domains,  or  ad- 
mitted any  visitor  therein. 

Besides  these,  rumor  and  tradition  spoke  of 
a young  woman  variously  known  as  the  Cham- 
ber-maid, the  Housekeeper,  the  Seamstress,  or 
the  Guest  of  the  establishment.  Whatever  her 
position,  it  did  not  appear  that  she  had  been  a 
constant  resident  in  the  house,  but  bad  visited 
it  at  intervals. 

Matters  stood  in  this  position  when,  one  fine 
day,  the  quiet  and  the  privacy  of  this  demure 
household  were  invaded  by  a guest  who  would 
not  be  denied  admittance,  and  who  in  leaving 
carried  with  him  all  that  was  worth  mention- 
ing of  Jonas  Bascombe  and  Betsey  Andrews, 
his  handmaid.  This  fact  was  at  last  made 
known  by  Philip  Waters,  who,  opening  the -door 
of  the  doctor’s  office  in  the  village,  thrust  in 
his  head  and  remarked : 

“Bascombe’s  dead.  Fit.  Betsey’s  dead. 
Broke  her  neck  tumbling  down  cellar.  Yes- 
terday.” 

Before  the  doctor,  a slow  and  pompous  man, 
could  collect  his  ideas  or  his  words,  the  grizzly 
Apparition  withdrew,  and  was  seen  no  more, 
then  or  ever.  Whether  the  crabbed  old  man 
feared  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  catastrophe 
so  briefly  described,  whether  perhaps  he  dread- 
ed to  be  accused  as  the  agent  of  one  or  both  of 
these  mysterious' deaths,  or  whether  he  had  ac- 
quired possessions  before  or  since  his  master’s 
demise  of  somewhat  doubtful  title,  no  one  ever 
discovered.  All  that  could  be  said  was  that 
from  the  moment  he  closed  the  door  of  the  doc- 
tor’s office  Philip  Waters  disappeared  as  wholly 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  i£  mole-like,  he 
had  burrowed  beneath  it. 

Jonas  Bascombe  was  laid  in  his  grave,  and 
hardly  was  decently  composed  there  when  two 
rival  claimants  appeared  beside  it,  each  de- 
manding what  the  dead  man  had  left  behind. 

The  younger,  prettier,  and  more  demonstra- 
tive of  these  was  Miss  Fanny  Bellows,  or,  as 
she  declared  herself  entitled  to  be  called,  Mrs. 
Fanny  Bascombe,  lawful  widow  of  the  late  Jo- 
nas, and  mother  of  an  interesting  infant  claim- 
ing that  gentleman  as  his  father.  The  other 
would-be  heir  was  Mrs.  Mehitable  Foljambe. 
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“My  grandmother!”  exclaimed  Miss  Wini- 
fred Foljambe  at  this  point. 

“The  same,  and  also  half-sister  of  Jonas 
Bascombe,”  replied  Mr.  Yarens,  briefly,  and 
then  went  on  with  his  story. 

Fanny  Bellows,  claiming  to  be  Fanny  Bas- 
combe, averred  not  only  that  her  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  her  child  was  undeniably  lawful, 
but  also  that  her  late  husband  had,  at  her  earn- 
est and  oft-repeated  request,  drawn  up  a will 
bequeathing  his  whole  property  to  herself  and 
her  possible  heirs ; that  it  had  been  witnessed 
by  Mr.  Bascombe ’s  two  servants ; and  that  he 
had  then  taken  possession  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
her  marriage  certificate,  and  had  assured  her 
that  both  would  be  forthcoming  whenever  they 
should  be  wanted. 

To  this  statement  and  this  claim,  made  with 
much  unnecessary  vehemence  and  angry  men- 
ace upon  the  part  of  Mrs.  or  Miss  Fanny,  Mrs. 
Foljambe  quietly  replied  through  her  lawyers, 

“ Prove  it ;”  and  this  was  precisely  w hat  the  un- 
fortunate Fanny  found  herself  unable  to  do,  the 
marriage  certificate,  the  will,  and  the  witnesses 
thereto  having  all  and  sundry  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

So  Mrs.  Foljambe  took  possession  of  Jonas 
Bascombe’s  estates,  sold  the  old  house  and  the 
furniture,  offered  Fanny  a aery  moderate  sum 
as  compensation  for  her  losses  in  the  lawsuit, 
and,  when  it  was  indignantly  refused,  quietly 
sent  it  as  an  offering  to  the  Magdalen  Fund, 
saying  that  perhaps  that  was  as  good  a way  to 
help  the  misguided  girl  as  any  other.  After 
this  Fanny  disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Foljambe, 
living  out  her  respectable  life,  finally  departed, 
leaving  her  fortune  to  her  descendants. 

Here  Mr.  Varens  paused  and  looked  at  Win- 
ifred, w'ho  was  gazing  intently  at  him. 

“ Well,”  said  she,  “ what  is  to  be  doue  ?” 

“That  depends  upon  yourself,  Miss  Fol- 
jambe. The  law  gave  this  property  to  your 
grandmother.  At  her  decease  a portion  came 
to  you,  afterward  another  through  your  aunt, 
another  through  your  sister,  and  another  through 
your  cousin.  In  fact,  this  property  has  become 
identified  with  that  of  your  family  in  such  man- 
ner it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  it  equi- 
tably.” 

“But  yet  none  of  it  belongs  to  us.  This 
marriage  certificate  and  this  will  give  it  all  to 
Jonas  Bascombe’s  widow  and  children.” 

“If  you  choose  to  make  the  fact  known,” 
said  the  lawyer,  quietly,  as  he  tied  up  his  pa- 
pers. 

Miss  Foljambe  looked  him  steadily  in  the 
face  for  a moment,  then  said : 

“ I was  not  bred  to  your  profession,  Mr.  Va- 
rens, and  do  not  understand  what  you  can  mean. 

My  unprofessional  conviction  is,  that  the  soon- 
er this  property  is  restored  to  its  rightful  pro- 
prietors the  better,  and  I shall  next  employ  you 
to  find  them  out.” 

“ I have  already  done  so,”  said  the  lawyer, 
not  in  the  least  discomposed  by  his  client’s 
scorn. 
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“What!  found  these  people ?” 

* ‘ This  person.  Yes.  ” 

“Explain,  pray!”  exclaimed  Winifred, 
breathlessly. 

“Mrs.  Jonas  Bascombe, ” began  the  lawyer, 
a little  more  deliberately  than  usual,  “ after  los- 
ing her  lawsuit,  retired  to  a small  cottage  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Mr.  Bascombe  some  time  be- 
fore their  marriage.  Here  she  lived  quietly  for 
a few  years,  and  then  died,  leaving  some  debts 
and  a little  boy.  The  sale  of  the  cottage  paid 
the  debts  and  apprenticed  the  boy  to  a cabinet- 
maker, who  treated  him  well,  and,  in  dying,  left 
him  a little  property  and  his  own  name.  The 
young  man  is  now  called  David  Bruce,  and  is, 
I believe,  occasionally  employed  by  yourself.” 

And  Mr.  Varens  looked  stealthily  into  his 
client’s  face,  feeling  that  he  could  now  afford 
to  forgive  the  rebuke  she  had  lately  adminis- 
tered. Miss  Foljambe  met  the  look  serenely. 

“That  is  singular,  is  it  not?”  said  she,  qui- 
etly. “I  believe  I need  not  detain  you  any 
longer,  Mr.  Varens.  Will  you  take  any  re- 
freshment?” 

“ No,  I thank  you.  Miss  Foljambe,  if  I may 
be  allowed  to  say  it,  you  are  an  honor  to  the 
sex.” 

“Which?”  asked  Miss  Foljambe,  bowing 
him  out  of  the  room. 

Five  minutes  later  she  was  sending  an  im- 
perative message  for  Bruce. 

“ Another  old  table,  or  a tumble-down  side- 
board, I suppose,”  said  the  young  man,  pre- 
paring to  obey. 

He  was  shown  into  the  work-room  as  usual, 
and  found  Miss  Foljambe  awaiting  him.  She 
put  the  picture  discovered  in  the  secret  drawer 
into  his  hand. 

“ Do  you  know  that?”  asked  she. 

David  Bruce  flushed  scarlet,  then  turned 
white  as  death  even  to  his  lips. 

“ It  is  my  mother,”  said  he. 

“ You  remember  her,  then  ?” 

“I  was  ten  years  old  when  she  died.” 

“See  here,  too,”  and  Miss  Foljambe  handed 
him  the  marriage  certificate.  He  read  it,  and 
sat  suddenly  down  in  the  nearest  chair. 

“Thank  God!”  muttered  he,  covering  his 
face  with  his  trembling  fingers. 

“And  see  here,”  pursued  the  lady,  holding 
out  the  will,  and  then  snatching  it  back.  “ No, 
don’t  stop  to  read  it ; I will  tell  you.  Your  fa- 
ther left  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  your  mo- 
ther, and  after  her  to  you.  My  grandmother, 
his  half-sister,  did  not  know  that  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  so  she  claimed  the  property,  and  got 
it.  In  dying  she  left  it  to  her  children,  and  it 
has  finally  all  come  to  me.  I never  knew  until 
five  minutes  before  I sent  for  you.  You  under- 
stand that  clearly,  I hope  ?” 

“I  knew  that  it  was  your  grandmother  who 
had  the  lawsuit  with  my  mother,  but  I thought 


she  was  in  the  right,”  said  Bruce,  behind  his 
hands. 

“You  knew,  and  still  you  could  come  and 
work  for  me,  and  receive  your  own  money  as 
wages!”  exclaimed  Miss  Foljambe. 

“I  liked  it,  and  I hoped  you  would  never 
know,”  replied  the  young  man. 

“ Liked  it ! ” gasped  Winifred.  “Why  should 
you  ?”  * 

“Because  it  made  me  feel  myself  on  an 
equality  with  you — at  least  it  was  a link  be- 
tween us — and  it  pleased  me,”  said  Bruce,  look- 
ing her  in  the  face  at  last,  with  eyes  full  of 
meaning. 

“Man,  what  are  you  talking  about?”  in- 
quired Miss  Foljambe,  impatiently. 

“Shall  I tell  you?”  asked  Brtice,  deliber- 
ately. 

“Yes,”  said  Winifred,  looking  at  him  stead- 
ily. 

“Well  then,  Miss  Foljambe,  I have  been  in 
love  with  you  for  years.  I never  thought  to 
tell  it,  and  I never  should  but  for  this.  Can 
you  forgive  me  ?” 

Miss  Foljambe  considered  the  matter,  and 
said, 

“ Yes,  I can  forgive  you.” 

“But  that  is  not  enough.  Can  you — oh, 
Miss  Foljambe!  it  is  your  own  kindness  that 
makes  me  so  presumptuous — but  can  yon,  will 
you  give  me  the  faintest  hope  ? Is  it  possible 
that  you  could  ever  endure  to  accept  me  as  a 
husband  ?” 

Again  Miss  Foljambe  considered,  and  at  last 
said,  with  a queer  little  smile, 

“I  have  often  thought  if  you  were  a bronze 
or  a marble  I would  buy  you  at  any  cost.” 

“I  am  not  to  be  bought;  and  if  3*011  were 
still  rich  and  I poor  I would  not  marry  you  even 
if  you  asked  me,”  said  David  Bruce,  proudly. 
“ But  now — ” 

“ But  now, ’’interrupted  Winifred,  “you  think 
to  buy  me.  People — no,  I do  not  care  for  peo- 
ple— you  will  think  I marry  you  to  save  my  for- 
tune.” 

“When  I cherish  an  unworthy  thought  of 
you,  Miss  Foljambe,  it  will  be  when  I forget 
all  the  goodness,  and  the  kindness,  and  the  no- 
bleness I have  so  long  admired  in  you,”  said 
Bruce. 

So  it  was  all  settled  in  the  end,  and,  as  Mr. 
Varens  remarked,  it  was  a very  comfortable  ar- 
rangement all  round,  for  goodness  only  knew 
bow  the  property  could  have  been  divided. 

Mrs.  Bascombe  still  loves  rococo,  and  the 
other  day  Reubens  sold  her  a wonderful  inlaid 
cradle,  said  to  be  the  very  one  in  which  Marie 
Antoinette  rocked  the  unfortunate  little  Dau- 
phin. 

May  the  Bascombe  Dauphin  prove  more  for- 
tunate, as  indeed  he  is  likely  to  with  such  a 
father  and  such  a mother. 
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IN  the  statistics  of  mortality  published  by  the 
United  States  in  1866,  containing  full  par- 
ticulars to  and  including  the  year  I860,  we  find 
these  statements : 

"Bums  and  scalds  destroyed  2062  of  both  sexes  in 
I860,  or  0.73  per  cent,  of  all  who  died  from  known 
causes  In  that  year.  In  1SOO  they  were  fatal  to  1797 
males,  and  2409  females — 4260  of  both  sexes.  The 
deaths  of  females  from  this  canse  exceeded  those  of 
the  males  37  per  cent,  in  number,  and  63  per  cent,  in 
the  ratio  to  total  mortality.  The  female  costume  ex- 
poses them  to  dangers  of  fires  from  which  males  are 
comparatively  free.  Their  cotton  and  linen  dresses 
easily  take  fire,  and  this  is  not  easily  extinguished. 
Scalds  are  more  among  children  who  are  in  kitchens 
or  other  places  where  hot  water  is  found.—LightnLng 
destroyed  94  in  1850,  and  191  in  1SG0;  of  the  last,  133 
cases  were  males  and  68  were  females.” 

When  it  is  recollected  that  during  a severe 
thunder-storm  the  fear  of  being  struck  with 
lightning  is  very  general  among  women,  so 
mnch  so  that  many  recline  on  feathers  or  some 
other  bad-conducting  or  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  no 
fears  at  any  time  of  the  cotton  clothing  in  which 
they  are  enveloped,  though  constantly  exposed 
to  danger,  it  will  appear  from  the  facts  collect- 
ed in  the  census  returns  that  their  fears  in  the 
one  case,  and  their  sense  of  security  in  the  oth- 
er, are  very  much  misplaced.  The  greater 
use  since  1860  than  before  of  oils  capable  of 
explosion  from  careless  use,  and  perhaps  of 
matches,  will  probably,  in  the  statistics  of  mor- 
tality for  1870,  show  a considerable  increase  in 
the  number  burned. 

When  the  dress,  composed  of  cotton,  catches' 
fire,  we  are  told  by  the  Commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  census  44  that  it  is  not  easily  extinguish- 
ed. ” The  material  is  very  inflammable ; so 
much  so,  that  cotton  purified  forms  “gun  cot- 
ton,’’ after  immersion  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  equal  parts,  and  after  being  washed  and 
dried.  The  danger  when  the  clothes  take  fire 
is  very  much  increased  from  having  any  burn- 
ing fluid  scattered  over  them,  such  as  occurs 
from  the  explosion  of  any  vessel  in  which  the 
fluid  is  contained. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  one  of  these 
accidents  occurred  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
an  account  of  which  we  abridge  from  the  Chat- 
tanooga Union.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible of  the  immense  number  which  annually 
occur: 

“ On  Saturday  night,  about  11.80  o'clock,  a fatal  ac- 
cident occurred  at  the  house  ot  Thomas  Daily,  Esq., 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  young  ladies,  Miss 
Daily  and  Miss  Harrington.  They  had  been  spend- 
ing the  afternoon  at  Miss  Daily's  residence.  They  had 
gone  out  about  8 p.m.  to  Miss  Harrington’s  house, 
about  two  hundred  yards  distant,  returning  about  11 
o'clock.  The  fire  in  the  sitting-room  had  apparently 
died  out,  and  the  weather  being  very  cold,  the  ladies 
concluded  to  burn  a little  wood  in  the  stove  to  warm 
themselves.  The  wood  was  procured  and  placed  in 
the  stove  over  the  dead  coals,  and  to  make  it  burn 
better  they  concluded  to  pour  some  oil  on  the  wood 
before  It  was  lighted.  Miss  Daily  went  into  the  kitch- 
en and  came  back  with  a large  can  of  'Aurora  o!L* 
The  can  had  no  spout,  the  means  of  pouring  it  being 


a hole  in  the  top  of  the  can.  She  took  the  cork  out 
of  the  can  and  held  it  over  the  top  of  the  stove  and 
commenced  pouring  the  oil.  Unfortunately  the  ap- 
parently dead  coals  were  merely  blackened  on  the 
surface.  In  & moment  of  time  the  stream  of  flame 
reached  the  can  of  oil,  and  the  latter  exploded,  dash- 
ing the  fiery  liquid  all  over  the  room,  enveloping  the 
ladies  in  flames,  and  setting  fire  to  the  carpets,  tapes- 
try, and  every  thing  in  the  room.  The  ladies,  fright- 
ened and  amazed,  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  then 
broke  away  for  safety.  Miss  Daily  rushed  into  an  ad- 
joining bedroom,  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  put  out  the  flames,  but  only  succeed- 
ed in  setting  lire  to  the  bed-clothes.  She  then  rushed 
out  again  Into  the  blazing  room,  was  suffocated  with 
the  flames  and  smoke,  and  fell  on  the  floor,  from 
which  she  was  rescued  by  the  negro  man  attached  to 
the  house,  who,  alarmed  by  the  explosion,  bad  four 
successive  times  vainly  attempted  to  enter  the  room, 
but  was  each  time  driven  back  by  the  smoke  and  fire. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  dashing  in,  and  stumbling 
over  the  now  insensible  girl,  raised  her  up,  and  in  one 
desperate  leap  was  oat  of  the  apartment  Miss  Har- 
rington, on  breaking  away  from  her  companion,  had 
blindly  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  room,  and  aft- 
er several  ineffectual  attempts  at  madly  groping  for 
the  door,  had  run  out  Into  the  street  all  ablaze.  A 
negro  man,  attracted  to  the  scene  by  the  noise,  ar- 
rived at  this  moment,  and  succeeded  in  tearing  the 
clothes  from  the  poor  girl.  Miss  Daily  was  immedi- 
ately carried  to  the  house  of  a neighbor,  and  Miss 
Harrington  taken  to  her  father’s  residence.  But  their 
fate  was  sealed ; the  dread  inhalation  of  the  flames 
had  numbered  their  days.  Between  6 and  7 o’clock 
their  spirits  passed  from  earth  to  their  heavenly  home. 
The  fire  in  the  boose  was  extinguished  with  bntlittlo 
difficulty,  excepting  the  many  ineffectual  attempts  to 
enter  the  room.  A dozen  buckets  of  water  thrown  in 
from  the  door  extinguished  what  little  fire  remained 
after  the  oil  had  burned  itself  ont.” 

It  is  most  probable  that  these  unfortunate 
women  were  clothed  in  dresses  made  from  the 
chief  product  of  their  section  of  country,  and 
that  the  outer  covering  of  the  bed  and  the 
tapestry  of  the  room  were  made  from  cotton. 
On  referring  to  this  matter  in  conversation, 
each  of  the  three  persons  present  related  his 
experience  of  accidents  from  such  fires.  One 
stated  that  his  sister,  who  wore  a low-necked 
dress  of  cotton  was  standing  before  a wood-fire, 
when  a spark  flew  from  the  fire  and  fell  inside 
of  her  dress.  She  did  not  know  that  it  had 
lodged  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress  until  the  heat 
was  felt,  when  suddenly  she  was  in  flames,  which 
extended  to  her  throat  and  hair.  Her  mother 
with  great  presence  of  mind  threw  over  her  a 
bucket  of  water  and  extinguished  the  fire,  but 
the  marks  of  a severe  bum  are  borne  to  this  day. 
Another,  having  a match  in  his  pocket,  was,  for 
the  benefit  of  exercise,  sawing  wood,  when,  by 
means  of  the  friction  which  his  action  occasion- 
ed, the  match  was  ignited.  A sulphurous  smell 
announced  to  him  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  presently  an  inteuse  heat  was  felt  about  the 
ribs.  The  cotton  lining  of  his  pocket  was  on 
fire,  which  was  communicated  to  another  inner 
garment  of  cotton,  and  he  threw  off  his  clothing 
with  a rapidity  never,  he  thinks,  equaled.  The 
third  stated  that  a maid,  on  a cold  and  windy 
morning,  had  mov  ed  the  wash-basin  to  a chair  on 
the  hearth  for  the  purpose  of  washing  him,  when 
suddenly,  on  the  door  being  opened,  her  dress, 
which  was  all  of  cotton,  was  drawn  into  the  fire, 
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and  immediately  she  was  in  flameB.  She  ran 
over  the  house,  uttering  the  most  piercing 
screams,  when  at  last  she  fell  exhausted,  her 
clothes  burned  off,  and  her  body  so  injured  that 
she  died  in  the  greatest  agony  on  the  next  day. 
These  cases,  which  ore  stated  by  the  most  re- 
liable gentlemen,  show  from  what  slight  causes 
such  accidents  proceed.  The  number  who  by 
presence  of  mind  save  themselves  from  death 
is  probably  much  more  numerous  than  are  the 
victims  from  such  accidents. 

The  most  frequent  cases  are  those  of  chil- 
dren, who,  unaware  of  the  danger,  expose 
themselves  most  fearlessly  in  cotton  dresses  to 
fire.  But  although  we  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  noticing  these  cases,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared, and  we  suppose  that  very  few  are  pre- 
pared, to  look  without  surprise  on  the  vast 
number  of  deaths  which  occurred  in  1860 — 
less,  probably,  than  the  annual  average  since 
— of  this  sudden  and  heart-rending  charac- 
ter. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  the  remedy  for 
this  danger  ? We  all  know  that  woolen  fabrics 
instead  of  blazing  when  set  on  fire  only  smoul- 
der— that  is,  burn  and  smoke  without  flame  or 
vent.  Linen  articles  of  clothing,  not  excepting 
those  of  the  lightest  make,  do  not  burn  with  the 
violence  of  cotton,  and  constitute  a pleasant  ar- 
ticle for  wear,  except  next  to  the  skin,  and  much 
more  durable  ones  than  cotton  of  like  weight. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  safer  in  the  long-run  to 
W’ear  cotton  rather  than  linen  next  to  the  skin, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  against 
cotton  on  the  score  of  inflammability,  inas- 
much as  the  health  of  delicate  persons  might 
suffer  constantly  from  linen  thus  worn ; but  all 
experience  shows  that  with  woolen  worn  next 
to  the  skin,  linen  over  it  is  perfectly  healthy 
and  sufficiently  safe  on  the  score  of  fire. 

The  remedy,  therefore,  lies  in  the  joint  use  in 
the  manner  indicated,  of  both  wool  and  linen, 
to  the  exclusion  of  cotton  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  with  convenience.  The  lower  first  price 
of  cotton  fabrics  compared  with  that  of  linen 
constitutes  a recommendation  in  favor  of  cot- 
ton that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  living  as  it  does 
from  hand  to  mouth,  can  hardly  overlook,  al- 
though the  greater  strength  and  durability  of 
linen  makes  it  in  the  end  cheaper  for  wear  than 
cotton — the  weight  being  equal — and  hence  also 
a corresponding  advantage  in  favor  of  linen  in 
the  cost  of  making  up  an  article  for  wear.  But 
to  people  above  necessity  the  use  of  linen  and 
wool  is  highly  recommended  in  the  place  of 
cotton  alone,  or  what  is  better  than  the  cotton, 
the  combination  of  articles  made  from  cotton 
with  those  made  from  wool. 

We  all  know  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
wool  for  winter,  both  next  to  the  skin  and  for 
outer  garments.  Its  use  contributes  not  only 
to  warmth,  but  also  to  a uniform  condition  of 
the  system  and  to  health.  In  summer,  also,  no 
article  of  clothing  can  be  more  useful  for  under- 
garments than  the  well-known  gauze  fabrics 
which  are  knit  or  woven  from  w'ool.  We  need 


not  give  the  names  of  the  many  slight,  delicate, 
and  elegant  fabrics  which  are  made  for  ladies* 
dresses,  in  warm  weather,  from  this  article, 
combined  with  some  other  substance.  They 
equal  in  beauty  those  made  from  any  other 
material,  and  have  the  precious  advantage  of 
being  safe  from  fire,  provided  the  under-cloth- 
ing be  of  a proper  character.  They  ought  to 
be  generally  worn  by  ladies,  and  when  made 
into  garments  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
lining  material  equally  free  from  capability  to 
blaze ; for  it  is  from  inhaling  the  blaze  in  the 
act  of  breathing  that  much  of  the  danger  con- 
sists, and  this  may  be  occasioned  from  a very 
slight  article  of  clothing.  Linen  fabrics  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  linings,  and  should  be 
more  generally  used  than  they  are.  The  fact 
that,  when  the  dress  catches  fire,  it  so  frequent- 
ly terminates  fatally  to  the  wearer,  is  due  to  the 
universal  use  of  cotton  for  under-clothing.  The 
mode  of  wearing  it,  exposed  to  the  air  by  means 
of  an  ample  skirt,  contributed  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  combustion  effects  its  dreadful  work. 
When,  in  addition  to  this  exposure,  the  outer 
dress  is  also  of  cotton — the  material  very  light 
— a more  certain  means  of  destruction  in  case 
of  catching  fire  could  scarcely  be  devised ; and 
yet  such  is  the  common  habit. 

We  have  not  referred  to  silk  because  it  is 
well  known  to  be  of  such  slow  combustion  when 
accompanied  with  other  proper  articles  of  dress 
as  to  be  sufficiently  safe ; but  it  is  on  wool  that 
most  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  it  is  commend- 
ed more  particularly  to  use,  inasmuch  as  our 
country  is  capable  of  producing  it  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
people,  and  the  generality  of  its  use  would  be 
the  means  of  enabling  our  farmers  to  famish  in 
the  mutton  of  the  animal  an  article  of  food  which 
has  no  superior  for  the  million,  and  when  well- 
chosen  no  superior  for  the  epicure.  Our  man- 
ufactories are  now  mixing  cotton  and  wool  in  & 
fabric,  which  is  produced  at  a low  rate,  called 
domet  flannel ; and  if  urged  to  it  by  any  sufficient 
demand  would  doubtless  manufacture  articles 
of  a mixed  character,  containing  wool  alone — of 
the  nature  of  the  bardge  de  laines  so  much  in 
demand  a few  years  ago— or  cotton  and  wool,  or 
linen  and  wool,  or  silk  and  wool,  that  would  have 
the  recommendation  of  entire  safety ; but  we 
fear  that,  from  the  joint  effects  of  cupidity  In 
the  manufacturer  and  indifference  in  the  wear- 
er, our  habits  will  remain  unchanged  and  these 
startling  accidents  will  continue.  Mothers,  in 
the  mean  time,  will  huddle  their  children  to- 
gether on  feather-beds  during  a grand  storm, 
and  create  a fear  that  becomes  hereditary  as  it 
is  foolish,  while  they  bestow  no  instruction  and 
take  no  care  with  respect  to  a danger  which  is 
never  absent ; for  a single  spark  may  occasion 
it — this  we  learn  from  the  case  of  a smoker  at 
Winstcd,  whose  cotton  under-dress  was  set  on 
fire  from  a spark  which  fell  in  his  bosom  from 
a cigar — and  we  shall  go  on  with  increased 
statements  of  mortality  with  each  recurring 
census. 
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44  TT7  HITHER  away  ?”  asked  Alston,  stroll- 

V V ing  into  M ‘Gregor’s  apartment,  where 
he  found  that  gentleman  engaged  in  packing. 

41  I’m  going  down  to  Thorpe’s ; he  sent  an  in- 
vitation last  week.” 

4 4 Down  to  Thorpe’s  ? There’s  precious  little 
shooting  there,  let  me  tell  you.” 

44  One  can  do  otherwise  than  shoot,  for  varie- 
ty. I am  going  down  to  marry  Sweet  Salome,” 
he  said,  laughing,  and  tossing  the  end  of  his 
cigar  into  the  grate,  as  if  he  thus  dismissed  all 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  will 

44  Have  a care ! She  has  proved  bitter-sweet 
to  as  brave  as  you.” 

“My  name’s  M‘Gregor!”  with  mock  em- 
phasis. 

“But  you’re  not  on  your  native  heath  down 
there.  Just  remember  young  Latimer  when 
she  throws  you  over,  and  don’t  throw  yourself 
into  the  mill-pond.” 

“ Latimer  was  a fool.” 

44  Don’t  decide  till  you  have  been  ensnared.” 

44  However,  you  know  he  didn’t  drown.  The 
idea  of  a man  in  his  sober  senses  becoming  so 
intoxicated  with  love  as  that.  Pshaw!” 

“That  was  just  it.  He  wasn’t  in  his  sober 
senses.  But  I must  be  off.  Good  luck  to  you 
both ;”  and  M‘Gregor  returned  to  his  packing ; 
for  Thorpe  had  written : 

**  Dm  Mac, — Come  down  and  see  us  straightway. 
We  are  all  alone  but  for  one  or  two  heavy  guests  and 
8weet  Salome,  who  scatters  the  susccptibles  at  such  a 
fearful  rate  as  to  keep  me  in  utter  desolation.  1 
shouldn't  think  of  asking  you,  but  I know  that  you 
are  one  of  the  invincibles,  and  therefore  as  secure  as 
your  considerate  Thorpe.'’ 

44  One  of  the  invincibles !”  muttered  M ‘Greg- 
or. “I  hope  so — the  burned  child  dreads  the 
fire,  they  say.  At  least  4 nothing  venture,  no- 
thing have.’  I dare  say  I shall  be  disappointed 
in  her;”  with  which  discouraging  remark  he 
proceeded  to  answer  Thorpe’s  letter  in  person.  I 

It  was  almost  twilight  when  he  reached  the 
Lodge,  where  he  found  a part  of  the  household 
on  the  piazza,  enjoying  the  soft  radiance  of  sun- 
set fringing  the  violet  heavens,  into  which,  at 
breathing  spaces,  great  stars  stole  and  shone 
tremulously,  as  if  just  pluming  their  wings  for 
further  flight.  They  had  taken  tea  al  fresco , 
and  one  or  two  belated  ones  were  yet  lingering 
over  their  coffee  and  chocolate,  as  if  the  hour 
itself  added  a flavor.  As  MKJregor  passed  on 
his  way  to  the  house  the  presiding  genius  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his,  casually, 

“What  a plain  girl!”  he  commented.  “I 
wonder  Thorpe  doesn’t  enliven  his  home  with 
more  brilliancy;  but  there’s  Sweet  Salome,  I 
suppose  she  is  illumination  enough  for  a county ; 
I wonder  which  is  she ; imagined  I should  know’ 
her  at  first  sight,”  and  instinctively,  by  a sort 
of  fascination,  his  eyes  wandered  back  to  the 
“plain  girl”  at  the  urn. 

“Who  is  that  stranger?”  asked  one  of  her 
companions. 
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“I  haven’t  the  most  remote  idea,”  she  re- 
plied. 

4 * Haven’t  ? Why,  he  looked  at  you  as  though 
you  constrained  him  to  do  so,  and  he  was  angry 
at  it.” 

44  Nonsense,  Kitty,  your  tea  has  gone  to  your 
head ; I merely  glanced  at  him,  and  thought 
him  a very  ugly  man.” 

“Yes;  and  you  merely  glanced  at  Victor, 
and  extinguished  him ; at  Jean,  and  he  became 
a myth ; at — ” 

44  You  give  me  credit  for  the  Evil  Eye.” 

44  Only  credit  for  eyes  that  seize  their  victim 
unaware.  One  looks,  and  thinks  one  is  done 
with  you ; but  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  the 
gaze  always  returns  to  you,  willy-nilly.” 

“You  must  have  been  dabbling  in  hasheesh. 
Sha’n’t  I give  you  a cup  of  chocolate  for  an  an- 
tidote ?” 

“Salome — Miss  Tresham,” broke  in  Thorpe 
at  her  elbow,  “behold  a new  candidate  for 
your  cates  and  coffee — my  friend,  Mr.  August 
M‘Gregor.” 

“Mr.  August  M‘Gregor,  I shall  be  happy  to 
serve  you ;”  and  M ‘Gregor  felt  on  the  instant 
that  the  voice  belonged  to  a worker  in  charms. 

“Thank  you,” he  answered,  “you  will  have 
ample  opportunity ;”  then,  after  drinking  his 
tea  and  giving  Thorpe  the  last  political  items, 
he  turned  again  to  Salome. 

“ Miss  Tresham,”  said  he, 44 1 have  heard  of 
you.” 

“ Indeed  ? Iam  flattered.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  ask  what  I have  heard, 
then  ?” 

1 “You  have  just  told  me.  You  have  heard 
of  me,  myself.” 

“That’s  a quibble.  You  don’t  care,  per- 
haps. However,  I shall  tell  you : I have  heard 
that  you  are — dangerous.” 

“It  doesn’t  signify.  At  least,  you  are  se- 
cure.” 

“ I ? In  what  way,  pray  ?” 

“Forewarned,  forearmed.” 

“But  supposing  I refuse  to  take  up  arms, 
and  cast  myself  on  your  mercy  ?” 

“ La  dame  sans  merci  /”  put  in  Thorpe. 

“I  thought  you  w*ere  my  champion,  Thorpe,” 
said  Salome,  reproachfully. 

“ So  I am ; but  I was  afraid  M‘Gregor  had 
grown  fool-hardy.  You  will  agree,  however, 
that  it  has  grown  dark  and  dewy.  Shall  we 
return  to  the  parlors  ?” 

Before  entering  they  paused  to  listen  to  a 
rider,  who,  loitering  along  the  highway  that 
skirted  the  garden,  gave  voice  to  the  night  in 
strains  of  exquisite  richness : 

“In  the  dark  and  the  dew 
I am  smlliug  back  at  you ; 

But  you  can  not  see  the  smile, 

And  you’re  thinking  all  the  while 
How  I turn  my  face  from  you.” 

44  Some  one  airing  a fine  tenor,”  interrupted 
Thorpe. 

•In  the  dark,  in  the  dew, 

All  my  love  goes  out  to  you ; 
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Flutters  like  a bird  in  pain, 

Dies  and  comes  to  life  again, 

While  you  whisper,  * Sweetest,  hark  l 
Some  one’s  sighing  in  the  dark — •’ 

Never  guessing  *tis  for  you, 

In  the  dark,  in  the  dew  1” 

“Do  you  hear  the  echo?”  said  Salome. 
“One  would  fancy  there  were  two  voices,  one 
very  faint  and  sweet,  the  other — there !” 

“ In  the  dark,  in  the  dew, 

All  my  heart  cries  out  to  you, 

As  1 cast  it  at  your  feet, 

Sweet,  indeed,  but  not  too  sweet; 

Wondering,  will  you  hear  it  beat  ? 

Beat  for  you  and  bleed  for  you, 

In  the  dark  and  in  the  dew,'1 

proclaimed  the  singer,  while  the  words  swelled 
upon  the  breeze  and  died  into  a whisper. 

“ ‘ A dark  night’s  work,’  ” said  Thorpe,  laugh- 
ing. “I  think  we  will  have  lights  directly  to 
dispel  this  awful  melancholy.  What  do  you 
say,  cousin  mine  ?” 

“I  say,”  returned  Salome,  “that  I like  the 
dnsk  better,  just  broken  as  it  is  with  what  beams 
the  hall  flame  pleases  to  throw  our  way.  It 
provokes  imagination.  There  are  all  manner 
of  beautiful  possibilities  in  this  half-light.” 

“ Oh,  Salome ! do  you  want  me  to  imagine 
‘that  you  have  a Roman  nose,  and  your  checks 
are  like  the  rose  ?’  or  do  you  wish  to  persuade 
Miss  Kitty  here  that  M ‘Gregor  is  a highway- 
man, with  his  eyes  on  my  strong-box  ?” 

“Salome  is  not  Mr.  Thorpe’s  strong-box,  is 
she  ?”  asked  Miss  Kitty,  demurely. 

“Who  knows?”  said  M*Gregor.  “There’s 
another  beautiful  possibility  that  hasn’t  occurred 
to  Thorpe.” 

Just  then  the  moon,  which  had  been  growing 
a ghostly  vision  in  the  darkened  sky,  looked  in 
and  transfigured  Salome  in  a sudden  splendor. 
It  was  no  longer  the  dull,  dark  girl  M ‘Gregor 
had  seen  in  the  garden,  but  a glimpse  of  eyes 
that  gave  new  meaning  to  the  whole  face,  and 
drew  the  gaze,  as  if  for  an  instant  one  had 
opened  a window  in  a fair  and  clear  soul.  So 
it  seemed  to  M‘Gregor ; but  perhaps  he  was 
dazzled. 

“ Shall  I drop  the  curtain  ?”  said  he. 

“ Thank  you,  no ; we  Treshams  have  a lean- 
ing toward  the  goddess.  There’s  a rune  in  our 
family  which  declares : 

‘In  the  light  of  the  moon 
Tresham  comes  to  his  own.' 

Very  doubtful  rhyme,  but  very  comfortable 
measure.” 

“It  only  means,  Salome,  that  sooner  or  later 
they  are  all  moon-struck,”  laughed  Thorpe. 

“A  pleasant  prospect.  May  I ask  if  you 
have  survived  it?” 

“My  I’resham  blood  is  so  much  diluted,  you 
know,  that  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  a se- 
rious case.” 

“You  acknowledge  somewhat.  Mr.  M ‘Greg- 
or,” she  said,  “won’t  you  change  the  subject? 
Tell  me  about  the  glaciers,  and  the  Alps,  and 
the  little  Cerise  whose  life  you  saved  at  Bou- 
logne.” 


“ What  do  you  know  about  the  little  Cerise  ?” 
he  asked,  coming  to  take  his  seat  beside  her  in 
the  white  moonlight. 

“Nothing;  absolutely  nothing.  I wish  to 
learn.  Was  she  bright  ? Was  she  handsome  ? 
Was  she  captivating?  Was  she  grateful?” 

“Shall  I answer  alphabetically?  She  was 
like  glancing  water ; she  captivated  an  Austrian 
count.  Handsome  ? I don’t  know  your  ideas 
of  beauty  ; but  as  for  me,  I have  seen  but  one 
woman  whose  face  outshone  hers!” 

“ But  you  did  not  answer  me : was  she  grate- 
ful-—cette  charmante  Cerise?” 

“What  do  yon  mean  by  that  word,  Miss 
Tresham  ? It  hardly  applies  to  the  case.  Is 
the  fly  which  I rescue  from  the  spider’s  toils 
grateful  ? He  smooths  his  wrinkled  front,  ad- 
justs his  corselet,  and  betakes  himself  to  life 
and  enjoyment  without  so  much  as  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  me.  Very  well ; if  I have  giv- 
en him  a new  lease  of  life,  is  it  not  gratitude 
enough  that  he  bends  himself  to  use  it,  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  from  his  point  of  view  ?” 

“But  we  were  not  speaking  of  soulless  exist- 
ences.” 

“True;  but  my  simile  holds  good  all  the 
same.  I only  meant  to  convince  you  that  I 
was  merely  the  instrument  of  preservation — not 
the  preserver ; that  to  bo  grateful  w as  to  enjoy.” 

In  the  mean  while  Salome  perceived  that  he 
had  entirely  waived  the  question,  and  had  been 
trying  to  convince  himself  as  w'cll  as  her. 

“ You  will  allow,  at  least,  that  it  was  a high- 
ly romantic  story,”  she  continued.  “Thorpe 
gave  me  the  headings.  I wonder  that  you  didn’t 
fall  in  love  with  her  yourself,  Mr.  M*Gregor.” 

“ Perhaps  I did.  Perhaps  I resemble  that 
man  in  our  town  who  jumped  into  the  brier- 
bush  and  scratched  out  both  his  eyes,  and  am 
in  great  danger  of  following  the  sequel : 

'When  he  found  his  eyes  were  out, 

With  all  his  might  and  main, 

He  jumped  into  another  bush 
And  (scratched  them  in  again.' 

You  see,  Mother  Goose  w*as  a far-sighted  old 
lady;  she  very  well  understood  that  the  sons 
of  earth  are  always  getting  entangled.” 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  yon  are  returning  to 
the  old  theme,”  broke  in  Thorpe,  who  had  over- 
heard the  last ; “ and  a fine  compliment  yon  are 
paying  the  sex — comparing  them  to  a bramble- 
bush!” 

“ Know  that  I am  comparing  the  situation, 
not  the  sex,  thus,  before  you  break  a lance  in 
their  behalf.” 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed ; Thorpe  has  nothing  but 
a heart  to  break  in  the  cause ; lances  are  old 
style,”  said  Salome ; and  at  that  moment  lights 
and  ices  were  introduced.  “ An  equalization 
of  bounty,”  Kitty  remarked,  but  which  gave 
Salome  an  opportunity  for  retiring  to  finish 
the  novel  she  had  left  in  the  midst  of  a chap- 
ter purporting  to  explain  “ Why  he  didn’t  pro- 
pose,” a state  of  affairs  with  which  she  was 
quite  unfamiliar. 

Before  M ‘Gregor  had  been  in  the  house  a 
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week  he  could  not  refuse  to  confess  that  Sweet 
Salome  had  justified  herself  in  the  matter  or 
adjectives.  In  what  the  charm  consisted  he 
would  have  been  at  a loss  to  define,  but  that 
it  did  in  fact  exist,  and  was  not  some  mere  con- 
juration of  the  fancy,  was  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  a matter  of  personal  experience  to 
him.  Beauty,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  impression  she 
created,  for  in  truth,  in  her  actual  presence,  one 
paid  her  the  high  compliment  of  forgetting  that 
she  lacked  any  thing ; of  being  sensible  only  to 
an  influence  that  transcended  mere  symmetry  of 
form  and  feature,  an  influence  that  wras  mag- 
netic in  its  effect  and  mysterious  as  to  its  cause. 
M‘Gregor  found  himself  somewhat  displeased  at 
this  result,  however ; he  was  of  the  persuasion 
that  he  came  down  to  Thorpe  Lodge  to  con- 
quer and  to  be  conquered ; but  perhaps  he  had 
not  been  quite  honest  with  himself,  and  had  in- 
tended simply  to  conquer ; whereas  it  was  not  so 
very  plain  but  that  the  tables  were  being  turned. 

“ Strange,”  said  he,  “that  she  should  hit  on 
that  Cerise  vs.  M ‘Gregor  affair  by  way  of  a 
greeting.  I wonder  how  much  Thorpe  knows 
about  it ; not  much  I fancy.  On  the  whole,  I 
ought  to  congratulate  myself  at  my  coolness  un- 
der fire,  which,  doubtless,  did  credit  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  fairly  routed  my  sweet  tormentor.  ” 

He  needn’t  have  troubled  himself;  Cerise 
had  been  summarily  dismissed  from  the  mind 
of  Salome,  and  unless  some  future  mention 
should  revive  the  romance  concerning  Made- 
moiselle it  was  possible  that  the  thought  of  her 
might  never  again  occur  to  one  who  had  her 
hands  already  too  full  in  attending  to  her  own 
affairs,  in  transforming  lovers  into  friends  by 
virtue  of  her  fairy  prerogative. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  Thorpe  at  the 
breakfast-table  one  morning,  “I  don’t  know 
how  you  are  going  to  dispose  of  yourselves  i 
this  glorious  day ; as  for  me,  I am  obliged  to  | 
take  a run  into  the  next  county  on  business 
purposes.  What  do  each  of  you  propose  ?” 

“I’m  going  to  catch  trout  to  feed  the  fair,” 
said  Hildreth;  “and  Kitty — ” 

“Is  going  to  write  to  her  guardian,”  con- 
cluded that  damsel. 

“On  the  question  of  finances,  of  course,” 
said  Thorpe.  “What  is  your  design,  Salo- 
me?” 

“My  design?  I thought  I would  perhaps 
try  to  look  up  the  Indians  who  are  illustrating 
squatter  sovereignty  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.” 

“Do  you  want  some  wampum  too?”  asked 
M ‘Gregor. 

“I  want  a basket  braided  in  an  intricate 
fashion  of  hedge-work,  and  lined  with  more 
pockets  than  you  ever  sow.” 

“Pickpockets  included  ?”  said  he,  returning 
a memorandum  she  had  dropped  in  taking  out 
her  handkerchief,  and  on  which  he  was  unable 
to  forbear  reading  a schedule  of  her  day's  em- 
ployment, and  playing  the  commentator  some- 
thing in  this  wise:  iiLMem . To  find  the  In- 


dians.’— ‘Let  me  go,  let  me  go  to  my  wild 
forest  home.’  ‘ To  finish  my  butterfly.’ — ‘ I’d 
be  a butterfly.’  ‘ To  mend  my  honiton. ’ — ‘Nev- 
er too  late  to  mend.’  ‘ To  give  Jean  his  quietus .* 

— ‘I  give  it  up!”* 

“And  high  time  too,”  said  Salome. 

“ Do  you  intend  to  accomplish  all  that  to- 
day?” 

“Doubtless;  that,  and  more  besides,  if  no- 
thing prevents.” 

“Appalling ! In  that  case  it  is  possible  that 
Jean  may  not  be  alone  in  the  receipt  of  a quie- 
tus.11 

“I  don’t  suppose  any  other  is  likely  to  need 
it.” 

“Jean  has  a vertigo,  I presume.  Well,  we 
must  all  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  the  wind 
turns  east  you  will  not  follow  the  trail,  I take 
it?” 

“ Indeed  I shall.  I have  promised  the  bask- 
et to  a little  creature  who  is  anxious  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  make  it,  and  it  does  not,  in 
fact,  grow  in  the  shops.” 

“And  may  I aspire  to  bear  witness  to  that 
effect?” 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  worth  while,  Mr.  M ‘Gregor. 

Besides,  I heard  you  say  you  must  call  at  the 
Mallorys’.” 

“Thank  you  for  reminding  me,”  he  said, 
coldly,  opening  the  door  for  her  to  pass. 

After  mending  her  laces,  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches,  in  the  shape  of  a pair  of  long  and 
feathered  antennae,  to  a butterfly  in  worsted, 
designed  for  a pen-wiper,  giving  Jean  his  quie- 
tus, for  the  third  time,  with  the  stroke  of  her 
pen — after  completing  these  trifles  she  took 
down  her  hat  and  proceeded  in  search  of  the 
basket -makers.  In  the  garden  she  passed 
M ‘Gregor  idly  smoking  and  pacing  back  and 
forth. 

“And  you  found  the  Mallorys — ’’  she  began. 

“I  have  no  need  to  trouble  the  Mallorys, 

Miss  Treshara,”  he  returned,  a little  haughtily, 

“lam  better  employed.” 

“ ‘ My  mind  to  me  a kingdom  is  ?*  ” she 
quoted,  in  passing  on  her  way.  He  did  not  so 
much  as  glance  after  her,  he  went  on  with  his 
walk  and  his  cigar,  thinking  his  thoughts  and 
calling  himself  a hundred  times  a fool;  but  al- 
ways returning  fondly  to  the  smile,  a day  old, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  alone,  to  the  gra- 
cious word  that  had  fallen  to  his  share,  return- 
ing and  lingering  over  these  delicious  instants 
in  spite  of  himself,  with  a dreamy  sense  of  their 
insufficiency,  with  longing  for  unlimited  Da 
Capos . 

Meanwhile  Salome  had  left  him  and  his 
moods  far  behind  in  traversing  green  meadows, 
crazy  bridges,  and  perilous  stiles ; watching  a 
viper  flash  like  a jewel  in  the  cranny  of  some 
old  wall,  casting  the  light  from  its  sides  in  a 
thousand  atoms  of  color;  pausing  to  observe 
the  slope  of  the  distant  hills,  with  blue  mists 
circling  forever  about  their  crests,  the  dip  of 
the  lowlands,  a mass  of  shifting  hues  braided  in 
with  the  silver  strands  of  all  its  sighing  streams 
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and  murmuring  waterfalls,  that  lost  themselves 
at  length  in  the  shadow  of  solemn  woods.  It 
was  somewhere  in  these  woods  that  the  “swarthy 
servitors”  had  made  themselves  at  home ; and 
from  time  to  time  she  came  upon  some  spot 
where  they  had  gathered  their  basket-wood, 
where  they  had  cooked  the  day’s  meal  or  aban- 
doned a broken  arrow  for  the  benefit  of  future 
archaeologists  perhaps;  but  of  themselves,  in 
blanket,  and  bead-work,  and  glittering  breast- 
plate, sitting  like  Hiawatha  in  the  doorway  of 
their  tents,  with  the  smoke  curling  in  fantastic 
ribbons  above  them — of  this  tableau,  for  which 
she  had  prepared  herself,  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  seen.  But  still  she  pursued  her 
way,  careless  of  the  waning  daylight,  of  the 
good-nights  the  birds  were  already  piping  to 
each  other  from  twig  to  twig  on  every  hand,  as 
if  each  leaf  had  found  voice,  intent  only  on  her 
own  thoughts  and  perplexities. 

The  sun  had  long  since  reddened  in  the  west, 
had  suspended  the  gilt  serpent  that  followed 
the  wind  from  Thorpe’s  tower  in  a sea  of  molt- 
en color,  had  smitten  all  the  western  window  s 
into  sudden  jewels,  and  played  a thousand 
pranks  in  the  silver  tea-service.  But  all  this 
was  at  an  end ; twilight  now  held  the  vantage- 
ground,  and  had  turned  out  a whole  corps  of 
bats  and  moths  and  fire-flies,  to  wander  at 
their  own  sweet  wills  through  garden  alley 
and  dewy  lawn.  Tea  had  been  some  time  over ; 
that  is,  Kitty  and  Hildreth  had  partaken  of 
that  genial  beverage,  Kitty  drawing  the  tea  for 
Hildreth,  and  he  accepting  it  from  her  pretty 
hands  and  thinking  of  the  time  when  it  should 
bo  always  thus ; each  inwardly  congratulating 
themselves  on  propitious  fate,  which  left  them 
half  an  hour  by  themselves,  altogether  ignoring 
the  fact  that  an  entire  day  had  been  devoted  to 
such  blisses.  But  every  thing  has  an  end,  to 
be  sure : Kitty  was  just  thinking  as  much  when 
Thorpe  looked  in  at  the  door. 

“Just  home,”  said  he ; “dusty  as  a dray- 
man. Where’s  Salome?” 

“Salome!”  they  both  cried.  “Indeed,  I 
don’t  know,  Mr.  Thorpe.  I’m  afraid  some- 
thing has  happened  to  her.”  They  had  man- 
aged to  preserve  extraordinary  calmness  under 
the  overwhelming  conviction,  however. 

“I  heard  M ‘Gregor  inquiring  for  her  some 
time  ago,”  said  Hildreth,  “ and  as  he  has  not 
appeared  since,  I think  he  must  have  some 
clew.” 

“Then  it’s  all  right,”  said  Thorpe. 

M‘Gregor  had  hung  about  the  gardens  for 
three  long  hours,  sketching  the  view  from  the 
southern  exposure  quite  indifferently,  compos- 
ing five  lines  of  a sonnet  very  badly,  growing 
angry  with  himself  and  all  concerned,  conclud- 
ing to  make  his  good-bys  at  next  sunrise,  and 
directly  reconsidering,  framing  numerous  and 
weighty  resolutions,  and  after  all  was  said  and 
done — or  rather,  neither  said  nor  done — look- 
ing over  his  shoulder  and  longing  for  Salome, 
for  whom  his  companionship  hod  not  been 
“ worth  while.”  Then  he  went  to  his  room  and 


Ipidertook  to  finish  a letter,  but  falling  asleep  in 
his  arm-chair  instead,  dreamed  that  he  saw  Sa- 
lome crushed  by  a glacier,  to  which  Cerise  gave 
impulse  and  direction,  and  woke  with  a start  and 
tremor  to  find  the  room  dark  and  the  house  si- 
lent. To  make  one  bound  down  stairs  and  ring 
up  a servant  was  the  work  of  an  instant 

“ Has  Miss  Tresham  come  in  ?”  he  asked. 

After  all,  supposing  she  had,  wouldn’t  she 
think  him  wanting  in  proper  spirit,  after  the 
morning’s  rebuff?  No  matter. 

“No,”  the  maid  said.  “ Miss  Tresham  had 
not  come  in.  Miss  Tresham  had  left  word 
they  were  not  to  be  alarmed  about  her,  she 
should  probably  take  tea  at  Mrs.  Mallory ’s.” 

So.  If  he  had  taken  her  suggestion  and 
acted  upon  it,  instead  of  being  provoked  there- 
at ! Did  one  ever  see  straight  with  the  sun  m 
his  eyes  ? - Perhaps  she  had  intended  to  make 
amends  for  her  ungraciousness  of  the  morning. 
But  was  it  “ worth  while ” to  be  so  easily  concil- 
iated ? Yet  how  could  he  help  it  ? There  was 
the  walk  home  through  wet  and  fragrant  lanes, 
with  the  little  arm  resting  in  his,  the  little 
hand — perhaps — who  could  tell  ? Weil,  it  were 
as  wise  not  to  dream  too  much.  At  least,  it 
would  be  merely  civil  to  step  over  and  see  if 
she  were  safe.  Consequently  he  stepped  over, 
a matter  of  a country  mile  or  more,  and  found 
that  Bhe  was  not  there — had  not  been  there. 
Not  there ! He  thought  no  longer  wrhether  or 
no  it  were  worth  while,  he  thought  only  of  her, 
lost  in  the  dismal  woods,  assailed  by  fear,  faint- 
ing and  footsore.  All  his  anger  had  vanished, 
if  indeed  it  had  been  any  thing  but  a mockery 
at  the  worst ; his  only  impulse  was  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  go  ih  search  with  torch  and  lantern. 
If  she  were  lost — if  any  thing  had  happened  to 
her ! He  did  not  stay  to  define  his  fears  ; he 
went  with  the  stride  of  a centaur,  you  might  have 
said,  calling  her  name  till  all  the  leafy  spaces 
echoed  and  re-echoed  it,  and  blended  it  into  a 
deep  and  sonorous  harmony ; starting  the  birds 
from  sweet  dreams  of  sunrise,  shaking  the  dew 
in  showers  from  brake  and  bough,  treading  out 
perfume,  and  scattering  a plume  of  sparks  from 
his  flambeau  as  he  swept  along.  He  cared  for 
none  of  these,  nor  for  the  beauty  of  the  night, 
for  Orion,  who*  as  eager  as  himself  seemed 
breaking  through  the  tangled  growth  above; 
he  cared  only  for  her-— only  to  save  and  hold 
her  one  blessed  instant,  if  no  longer  through  all 
the  years  of  earth.  Bat  no  answer  came  to 
his  wild  appealing;  nothing  but  the  wind  whis- 
pered through  the  lonely  night,  and  sped  past 
him  like  some  disembodied  spirit,  nothing  but 
the  scented  dew  dropping  like  slow  tears  be- 
tween the  leaves. 

He  had  pursued  his  search  for  some  hours, 
when,  returning  again  to  his  starting-point,  he 
there  encountered  one  of  Thorpe’s  men  come  to 
meet  him. 

“ Miss  Tresham  is  safe  at  home,  Sir,”  said  he. 
M ‘Gregor  drew  a long  breath  of  relief ; but  after 
all  he  would  like  to  have  been  the  one  to  find 
her ; he  was  already  envious  of  the  lucky  wight 
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“Thank  you,  Oakes, ” he  returned;  “you 
were  very  good  to  come  and  let  me  know.” 

“Faith,  Sir,”  said  the  man,  in  utter  simplic- 
ity, “ I knew  you’d  be  after  spending  the  night 
here  all  for  naught;”  and  after  that  they  went 
on  in  silence. 

Salome,  waiting  in  the  window-seat,  saw 
M‘Gregor  come  up  the  garden-walk  and  quench 
his  torch  at  the  fountain,  but  not  till  it  had  showed 
her  his  face,  white  and  still  and  pain-stricken. 
She  left  the  window  and  went  out  to  meet  him. 

“ You  have  no  idea  what  a picture  you  made, 
coming  up  under  the  lindens  with  that  swinging 
torch,”  she  said ; “you  looked  like  the  Knight 
of  the  Rueful  Countenance.” 

“ And  no  wonder,”  he  answered,  holding  her 
hand  as  if  he  never  meant  to  let  it  go ; then, 
bending  nearer  till  his  lips  almost  touched  her 
cheek,  “If  I were  indeed  he  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance,  would  you  be  more  compassion- 
ate, Salome  ?”  he  whispered. 

“How  can  I tell?”  she  answered,  laughing 
and  withdrawing  her  hand ; “ the  probability  is 
too  remote  for  consideration.  Come,”  moving 
away,  “ after  your  tramp  you  want  your  tea.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  you.” 

They  went  into  the  dining-room  and  sat  down 
together  under  the  flaring  chandelier.  Kitty 
and  Hildreth  had  long  since  vacated  for  more 
sequestered  haunts.  “ The  dear  old  dining-hall 
at  Thorpe  Lodge,”  Kitty  used  to  say  years  after, 
when  she  was  happy  Mrs.  Hildreth  without  a 
care  in  the  world,  “ how  many  love-makings  it 
has  witnessed!” 

So  there  was  only  the  Tresham  ancestors 
leaning  out  of  their  heavy  frames,  in  wide  Eliz- 
abethan ruffs,  to  catch  whatever  tender  words 
and  glances  might  pass  between  the  two. 

“Now  tell  me  how  you  came  here,”  said 
M‘Gregor,  taking  the  offered  cup. 

“ By  a very  natural  process.  When  I found 
that  my  basket-makers  had  ‘ folded  their  tents 
like  the  ArabB,*  I ‘as  silently  stole  away;’  but 
coming  round  by  the  mill,  I met  old  Guinness, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  I must  listen  to  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  a lawsuit  about  the  mill- 
privilege,  of  which  I understood  just  nothing.” 

“ My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  when  I found 
you  had  not  been  at  Mrs.  Mallory’s.” 

“A  comfortable  place  for  a gentleman  to 
carry  his  heart.” 

“ As  well  there  as  on  his  sleeve.  Salome — ” 

“ You  have  called  me  Salome  once  before  to- 
night. If  I were  not  too  tired  I should  give 
you  a piece  of  my  mind.” 

“ I should  like  a piece  of  any  thing  that  be- 
longs to  you;  but  it  would  be  only  a sop  to 
Cerberus.  I should  surely  ask  for  something 
else.” 

“Well,” drawing  a long  breath,  “I  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  to  you.” 

“I’m  glad  you  think  so.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  not  at  all  the  way  to  do ; you 
should  put  in  a disclaimer.” 

“Not  I.  Your  gratitude,  little  as  I deserve 
it,  is  much  too  precious.” 


“ Little  os  you  deserve  it ! I like  that.  It 
sounds  modest.  You  don’t  eat  any  thing : let 
me  ring  for  the  hot  waffles ; you  certainly  de- 
serve some  supper.” 

“I  am  well  served,  thank  you.” 

“ And  will  have  nothing  more  at  my  hands  ?” 

“ I didn’t  say  that,  remember.  By-the-way, 
Jean  has  not  had  his  quietus  yet?” 

“ What  is  that  to  you  ?” 

“A  great  deal,  perhaps.  I am  anxious  to 
have  it  well  out  of  the  house ; I confess  to  stand- 
ing a little  in  awe  of  any  thing  so  mysterious. 
How  do  I know  but  it’s  some  infernal  machine?” 

“ Oh,  well,  if  you  suspect  me  of  such  atroci- 
ties, how  do  you  know  but  I have  drugged  your 
coffee  ?” 

“ I haven’t  a doubt  of  it.  I feel  myself  al- 
ready in  your  power,  your  victim.  It  was  some 
Arabian  potion,  was  it  not,  that  made  one  be- 
lieve himself  in  Paradise?”  He  had  left  his 
seat  and  was  standing  just  beside  her  now, 
with  one  hand  resting  on  her  chair. 

“Iam  going  away  to-morrow,”  he  said,  in  a 
different  key. 

“Away!”  with  a start  she  would  have  given 
something  to  suppress. 

“ Yes.  Do  you  care  ?” 

“We  shall  miss  you  exceedingly.”  She  was 
beginning  already  to  feel  how  much. 

“I  hope  so.  You  have  a happy  way  of 
evading  questions,  I see.” 

“But  you  will  be  back  again ?” 

“ Shortly.  In  the  mean  while,  if  I were  to 
write  you  a letter  I wonder  would  you  burn  it 
or  read  it  ?” 

“I  think — I should  read  it.” 

“Good-night,  then;”  and  he  bent  to  her 
hand,  while  she  stood  looking  up  at  him,  till 
their  eyes  met  in  one  long,  sweet  glance.  yVhat 
beautiful  apparition  did  he  see  in  those  lumin- 
ous depths  that  sent  him  away  with  a fond  smile 
on  his  lips  and  a thriU  at  his  heart  ? 

He  was  absent  an  entire  week,  and  Salome 
had  the  chance  of  realizing  for  the  first  time 
how  long  a week  may  be,  in  spite  of  three  de- 
lightful letters  that  woke  all  the  slumbering 
pulses  of  her  heart,  but  to  which  she  replied 
not  a word.  Why  ? He  had  not  asked  her, 
forsooth ; he  had  only  asked,  Would  she  burn 
those  he  might  choose  to  write  ? Burn  them ! 
She  would  quite  as  soon  put  her  own  hand  to 
the  flame ; they  were  a part  of  him,  the  picture 
of  his  thoughts,  the  vital  expression  of  his  be- 
ing. 

It  was  a sad  cross  that  the  very  day  he  had 
fixed  for  his  return  she  must  attend  a dinner- 
party at  the  house  of  a friend  some  miles  away. 
It  seemed  to  her,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  din- 
ner would  never  have  a beginning,  and  second- 
ly, that  it  would  never  have  an  end ; and  then, 
was  the  way  home  ever  so  long  before  ? With 
Kitty  and  Hildreth  cooing  in  one  corner  of  the 
coach,  nnd  wishing  it  would  creep  on  forever. 
But  vexation  was  all  forgotten  when,  spurring 
up  the  drive,  she  could  plainly  descry  M‘Gregor 
and  Thorpe  sitting  on  the  piazza,  enveloped  in 
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a drifting  cloud  of  incense  like  two  Norse 
gods. 

M ‘Gregor  threw  his  cigar  away  as  they  drew 
up,  and  came  down  to  meet  her. 

“Salome,”  said  he,  lifting  her  from  the  car- 
riage, “I  have  lived  a whole  week  without  a 
word  from  your  lips.” 

“ It  was  not  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind, 
I fancy,”  she  answered,  lightly.  “If  I’m  not 
mistaken,  you  lived  and  throve  some  thirty 
years  or  more  without  it.” 

“ True.  But  what  a miserable  existence ! 
Did  you  receive  my  letters  ?”  looking  into  her 
eyes. 

“Yes,”  the  color  mounting. 

“Did  you  devote  them  to  the  flames?” 

“And  what  if  I did?” 

“ It  was  very  proper,  no  doubt ; they  held 
‘words  that  burn,'  did  they  not?” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know,  Mr.  M‘Gregor. 
Won’t  you  tell  me  what  you’ve  been  seeing 
and  enjoying?” 

“ I’ve  been  constantly  seeing  this  moment,  in 
my  mind’s  eye,  and  enjoying  the  prospect.”  j 

“ It’s  impossible  for  you  to  talk  reasonably,  I 
believe.  If  you  aren’t  going  to  be  entertaining 
I shall  say  good-night.”  I 

They  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in 
their  talk,  and  stood  there  delaying  in  the  dim- 
ly-lighted hall,  as  if  something  were  yet  to  be 
uttered. 

“Won’t  you  say  good-night  to  me?”  asked 
Salome,  giving  him  her  hand.  “ Those  people 
were  so  tiresome  that  I’m  already  half  asleep.” 

“This  is  my  good-night,” said  he,  and  before 
she  could  have  spoken  he  had  stooped  and  left 
a kiss  on  her  lips.  For  an  instant  the  spirit  of 
the  Treshams  stirred  angrily  within  her ; then 
she  turned  and  went  up  to  her  room,  sobbing 
beneath  her  breath,  “If  he  loved  me  he  would 
never  have  stolen  what  I would  not  give ;”  but 
in  her  dreams  that  long,  lingering  touch  still 
burned  upon  her  lips  and  made  the  heart  beat 
double  measure. 

The  next  morning  she  did  not.  go  down  to 
breakfast  at  the  usual  hour,  for,  as  much  as  the 
kiss  was  sweet — which  fact  conscience  would 
not  allow  her  to  evade — so  much  she  meant  to 
deny  herself  the  equal  sweetness  of  his  pres- 
ence ; besides,  she  argued,  it  was  well  to  show 
disapproval  of  his  conduct.  But  all  this  was 
to  no  purpose  ; M‘Gregor  wraylaid  her  the  mo- 
ment her  foot  was  on  the  stair ; and  whether  it 
was  owing  to  his  sudden  appearance,  or  to  a 
treacherous  carpet-rod,  she  tripped,  and  would 
have  fallen  headlong  but  that  he  put  out  an 
arm  and  saved  her. 

“When  the  heavens  fall  we  catch  larks,” 
said  he.  “You  were  offended  with  me  last 
night?”  he  questioned,  still  holding  her  fast. 
“I  confess  that  I did  wrongly — may  perhaps 
be  tempted  again — will  you  forgive  me  ?”  With 
his  strong  arm  detaining  her,  his  daring  eyes 
devouring  her,  his  lips  only  separated  from  hers 
by  ever  so  little,  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
be  tempted  again. 


“ If  you  will  let  me  go,  Mr.  M ‘Gregor,”  re- 
fusing to  meet  his  glance. 

“ Go  where  ? Is  not  this  your  place,  Salome  ? 
Philosophers  have  said  in  vain  that  whatever 
we  love  is  ours,  if  you  are  not  mine.  Salome, 
dear  child,  do  not  turn  your  face  away.  I lore 
your 

Her  eyes  were  drawn  to  his  now,  those  beau- 
tiful clear  orbs,  swimming  in  a lustre  half  way 
between  smiles  and  tears,  as  if  such  happiness 
were  too  big  for  belief,  too  dear  for  doubt; 
then  the  lids  dropped  under  a rain  of  tender 
kisses,  and  Sweet  Salome  was  indeed  won. 

What  swift,  delightful  days  were  those  that 
followed,  whether  they  walked  abroad  in  the 
holiday  fields,  or  mounted  horse  and  rode  to 
catch  the  odor  of  pine  woods ; whether  they 
sang  or  kept  a sacred  silence.  To  Salome 
these  few  weeks  were  the  poem  of  the  year,  and 
had  she  died  on  that  last  day  she  might  hare 
deemed  it  only  the  sublimation  of  an  existence 
that  had  already  exhausted  earth  and  its  pleas- 
ures. It  was  a fresh  page  she  had  opened  at, 
by  chance  as  it  seemed,  a page  illuminated  as 
no  monk  ever  dreamed  in  spite  of  scourge  and 
fasting  through  which  his  brain  might  soar  to 
dazzling  heights  of  fantasy.  She  had  had  lov- 
ers before,  it  is  true,  had  speculated  and  spoken 
npon  the  marvelous  influence,  but  never  before 
for  her  had  love  “filled  all  the  stops  of  life 
with  tuneful  breath.” 

In  the  mean  time,  if  it  was  & sensation  less 
novel  to  M ‘Gregor,  it  was  none  the  less  ab- 
sorbing, none  the  less  strong  and  enduring. 
To-day  they  loved  and  enjoyed  to  the  utter- 
most ; to-morrow'  might  come  storms,  or  clouds, 
or  disaffection,  but  to-day  was  their  own,  with 
all  its  bright  entanglements. 

They  were  sitting  together  one  morning  as 
usual,  Salome  crochetlhg  some  delicate  mys- 
tery in  brilliant  wool,  while  M ‘Gregor  read  from 
the  last  new  poem,  when  the  letters  from  the 
mail  were  brought  in. 

“I  must  run  up  to  town  at  once,”  said 
M‘Gregor,  hastily  scanning  a business  scrawl. 

“ And  Aunt  Parry,”  returned  Salome,  “ has 
sent  for  me;  Bhe  has  a foreign  minister  in 
tow,  ‘ whom  I shall  find  it  to  my  advantage  to 
know.’  ” 

“ We  have  parried  that  stroke,”  said  MHjreg- 
or. 

“ Yes.  But  I shall  humor  her  to  the  point 
of  making  a flying  visit  there  while  you  are  off. 
In  the  mean  time  I shall  say  nothing  of  other 
view's  I entertain  concerning  the  disposal  of  my 
precious  self,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly  amus- 
ing to  watch  her  manoeuvres.” 

“It  may  be  fun  to  you,  but  death  to  me.” 

Salome  made  no  reply.  She  had  torn  open 
another  envelope,  and  was  growing  by  turns 
hot  and  cold  over  a paragraph  contained  there- 
in. It  was  only  a word  or  so  that  followed  in 
the  current  of  gossip,  a straw  as  it  were,  it  may 
be  giving  signs  of  a tornado : 

“I  hear  thAt Thorpe  is  entertaining  the  fascinating 
August  M ‘Gregor,  who,  by-the-way,  was  so  kind  as  to 
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inform  Colonel  Alston  that  he  meant  to  marry  you  ! 
Ptenez  garde . Don’t  be  caught  in  such  a snare.” 

“ He  was  so  sure  as  that/1  she  thought,  still 
keeping  silence ; 44  so  very  sure.” 

“ What  disturbs  yon,  Salome  ?”  asked 
M ‘Gregor,  who  had  been  regarding  her. 
“ There  is  something  in  that  letter  about  roe, 
is  there  not  ?” 

“ I ought  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success 
of  your  plans,”  she  said,  meeting  his  eye  as 
coldly  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  do ; “ but 
the  old  proverb  warns  us  that  there's  many  a 
slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,”  and  she  gave 
him  the  letter. 

“Colonel  Alston,”  he  replied.  “Pshaw! 
You  don't  let  such  trifles  annoy  you,  Salome, 
dear  ? I dare  say  I may  have  made  some  such 
remark  on  the  impulse.  Ay,  I recollect  now 
that  he  was  so  good  as  to  warn  me ; friends  are 
so  officious,  love,”  coming  to  kiss  her  forehead 
and  burning  cheek.  “If  1 meant  to  marry  you, 
it  could  have  been  only  that  I meant  to  love 
you.  You  wanted  me  to  love  you  without  mean- 
ing it,  in  defiance  of  an  opposite  resolve — wasn’t 
that  it?” 

“ Perhaps  so.  I see  it  was  nothing,”  she  re- 
turned, smiling  graciously.  “After  all  one  knows 
what  one  can  and  can  not  do ; ” and  thus  the  sub- 
ject dropped,  and  next  night  they  were  miles 
apart. 

“A  month  without  you,  love,”  he  had  said  in 
parting ; “ but  what  if  it  were  to  be  a lifetime ! 
What  if  I should  die,  or  you  should  change  ?” 
But  Bhe  only  hid  her  tears,  shuddering  at  the 
thought,  without  words  for  replying. 

It  was  a ride  to  gladden  a sadder  heart  than 
that  of  Salome — a ride  through  country  just 
touched  with  the  beauty  of  the  declining  year, 
where  the  ripened  leaves  fluttered  like  a rain 
of  gold  and  scarlet  wings  through  all  the  silent 
air,  and  the  afternoon  sunshine  lay  in  solid 
drifts  along  the  furrows  of  brown  fields,  tan- 
gling itself  among  wild  vines  and  ragged  moss- 
es, and  dusting  the  nodding  ashberries  and 
sumach  plumes ; and  when  she  reached  her 
destination  in  the  chill  twilight  there  was 
something  genial  in  the  bright  wood-fire,  with 
all  its  ruby  and  violet  flames,  flickering  and 
falling  only  to  soar  again  and  vanish  in  a whirl 
of  smoke  into  the  lonely  night  outside  ;•  some- 
thing cheerful  to  find  Aunt  Parry  in  her  silver 
silks  and  jewels  sitting  before  it  in  light  tete-a- 
tete  with  her  foreign  minister.  The  Baron 
proved  to  be  an  amiable  elderly  gentleman, 
full  of  romance  and  sentimentality,  who  took 
a sudden  and  fatherly  interest  in  Salome,  which 
Aunt  Parry  interpreted  quite  otherwise ; but  as 
he  had  lived  for  many  years  a bachelor,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  further  consolation  of  taking  snuff, 
from  an  exquisitely  jeweled  box,  Salome  felt  no 
compunctions,  and  it  was  out  of  pure  good-na- 
ture that  she  flattered  Aunt  Parry's  ambi- 
tious heart  by  going  out  with  him  wherever 
he  wished  to  go,  whether  at  reception  or  opera 
— it  mattered  little  to  herself,  so  long  as  she 
was  separated  from  M ‘Gregor,  whether  her 


companion  were  a garrulous  baron  or  a quiet 
blockhead. 

Thus  it  happened  that  she  found  herself  at 
the  opera  one  night  listening  to  the  fluting  of 
some  Prima  Donna.  “A  pretty  little  bird,” 
said  the  Baron,  between  the  parts — who  spoke 
excellent  English — while  Salome  fluttered  her 
rose-leaf  fan  dreaming  of  M‘Gregor,  and  the 
violins’  appealing  adagio  swept  into  passionate 
ecstasy  and  rose  in  tense  staccato  far  above  the 
clavier  of  the  other  instruments,  till  the  dancing- 
girls  of  the  frescoed  ceiling  seemed  to  swim  in- 
dolently on  this  billow  of  harmony.  When  the 
sweet  tumult  had  given  place  to  silence  the 
Baron  was  still  found  to  be  speaking;  Salome 
did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  thus  em- 
ployed, but  she  now  caught  the  words : 

“ She  was  a perfect  humming-bird,  a 4 Will- 
o-the-wisp.'  ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Salome,  then ; 

“ the  music  was  so  exacting  that  I lost  the 
thread  of  you#  remarks.  Of  whom  were  you 
speaking  ?” 

“Our  Prima  Donna.  She  recalls  to  me  a 
little  French  girl,  Cerise,  who  broke  the  heart 
of  her  good  American  husband.” 

“Cerise!  Her  husband !”  faltered  Salome, 
dropping  the  look  of  merely  civil  interest,  and 
blanching  at  the  lips.  “ Cerise ! ” 

“Yes,  Cerise.  You  never  heard  the  name 
perhaps,  my  dear  child ; but  it  suited  her,”  he 
was  so  good  as  to  explain ; “ she  looked  like  a 
cherry;  she  was  such  a little  atom  of  beauty, 
without  much  soul,  or  perhaps,  to  carry  out  the 
comparison,  she  had  a stone  at  the  core.  Quite 
a romance,  quite  a romance — I’ll  tell  you  about 
it ; but  first  turn  your  lorgnette  to  the  right  and 
tell  me  who  is  in  the  box  opposite,  your  eyes 
are  younger  than  mine.” 

“I  do  not  see  any  one,  Baron  Lanstadt.” 

“No  matter,  no  matter;  perhaps  he  has 
withdrawn.  It  was  a trifling  coincidence  mere- 
ly, a — what  is  it  you  call  it  ? — an  hallucination. 

It  was  because  I had  the  story  in  my  mind, 
perhaps,  that  the  face  presented  itself  to  me  in 
the  flesh,  as  it  were.  Do  you  know,  Made- 
moiselle, I am  such  a dotard  that  because  I 
spoke  of  Cerise  I must  needs  see  her  husband, 
poor  fellow,  in  the  opposite  box.  She  has  not 
lost  all  influence  over  him  yet,  if  her  mere 
name  can  conjure  him,”  added  the  Baron,  who 
was  the  least  bit  superstitious,  withal. 

Salome  trembled,  and  drew  her  cape  about 
her  shoulders.  It  seemed  to  her  that  some- 
thing troubled  the  lights,  that  some  great  pain 
was  falling  like  a cloud  about  her,  fold  upon 
fold,  shutting  out  the  sweet  words,  the  beaming 
faces,  enveloping  her  in  blackest  ruin. 

“The  story,”  she  said,  as  the  Baron  paused 
— “the  story;  I am  listening.” 

4 4 Oh  yes — the  story.  I was  looking  at  the 
haunted  box  again ; I thought  I saw  the  appear- 
ance. I knew  his  face  well  at  Boulogne,  though 
I never  exchanged  a syllable  with  him.  Hera 
too ; no  one  could  help  observing  such  a lovely 
sprite,  even  among  a crowd  of  pretty  grisettes.” 
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“How  did  you  come  to  know  about  the 
story?”  she  found  voice  to  ask.  After  all,  she 
was  disturbing  herself  for  naught,  perhaps.  It 
had  probably  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her 
interests. 

“How?  Oh,  my  dear,  it  was  in  every 
body's  mouth,  the  ingratitude  was  so — so  de- 
testable. Listen  then.  This  Oerise,  it  appears, 
was  a beggar  in  the  streets  of  Boulogne,  living 
on  crusts  in  6qualor.  All  day  long  she  entreat- 
ed from  door  to  door,  sometimes  singing  for  a 
mouthful,  and  at  night-time  she  crept  into  some 
heap  of  straw  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  inno- 
cent. But  one  morning,  in  the  damp  season, 
she  awoke  with  sharp  pain,  her  tongue  was 
parched,  her  face  on  fire,  her  limbs  cramped 
and  useless.  She  had  not  tasted  of  food  for 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  a pestilent  fever  had 
seized  her.  So  she  lay  in  her  den  till  night 
came  on,  when  she  drew  herself  out  on  her 
hands  and  knees,  and  begged  for  pity  of  the 
passers.  There  were  thousands,  you  know, 
some  of  whom  paid  her  no  heed,  while  others 
threatened  her  with  the  police ; only  one  man, 
quite  young,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Boulogne 
in  charge  of  the  French  branch  of  an  American 
mercantile  house — this  young  man  paused  and 
questioned  her,  took  her  home  with  him  in  his 
carriage,  sent  for  doctors  and  nurses,  and  never 
left  her  himself  through  all  the  dangers  of  her 
disease.  Then  when  health  returned  he  hid 
her  in  a convent,  where  she  blossomed  into  this 
beautiful  piece  of  witchcraft,  which  made  to 
him  the  agreeable  return  of  stealing  his  heart. 
After  that  they  were  married,  it  seems,  and 
lived  happily  till  a dashing  Austrian  count 
crossed  her  path — ” 

“An  Austrian  count!” 

“Yes;  an  Austrian  count — a bold,  bad  fel- 
low— handsome  as  Lucifer,  and  about  as  wick- 
ed. And  there  the  trouble  was.  Her  husband 
forbade  her  to  see  him ; but  she  was  entity  the 
fire-fly ; met  him  by  moonlight,  by  sunlight,  by 
gas-light ; and  the  old  story — one  morning  she 
was  at  home  with  her  husband,  the  next  she 
was  off  with  the  Austrian  count.  ParblieuI 
Is  it  not  that  one  is  best  single  ?” 

“And  her — the  other  gentleman?  You  did 
not  catch  his  name  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes ; I have  of  the  ambition  to  re- 
member names” — with  one  finger  at  his  ear  as 
if  listening  for  it.  “Patience,  Mademoiselle, 
it  is  coming.  Ha!  your  good  Walter  Scott 
had  one  hero — M‘Gregor!  August  M‘Gregor! 
See,  the  curtain  rises;  behold  Cerise  en  fan - 
tdmc!" 

Salome  made  no  sound  or  disturbance,  only 
an  unquiet  lover,  watching  from  an  opposite 
box,  saw  her  face  suddenly  grow  old,  as  if  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a dozen  years  had  fallen  on 
her  at  one  swing  of  the  pendulum.  Then  she 
sat  back  in  her  place,  covering  her  face  with 
her  fan,  and  saw  and  heard  and  thought  ab- 
solutely nothing.  The  solid  earth  had  opened 
beneath  her  feet.  How  or  when  the  opera 
came  to  an  end  she  never  knew.  She  only 


knew  that  she  was  at  home  at  last,  where,  if  no- 
thing else  of  comfort,  there  was  at  least  quiet, 
since  Aunt  Parry  slept  in  peace,  under  the 
agreeable  conviction  that,  before  long,  she 
should  be  able  to  speak  of  “my  niece,  the 
Baroness.” 

Once  in  her  room  Salome  turned  up  the  gas 
and,  opening  a private  drawer  of  her  desk,  took 
out  a package  of  much-read  letters — those  let- 
ters, how  dear  they  were  to  her,  how  important 
to  her  happiness ; but  yet  she  must  part  with 
every  one ! Was  it  not  a hard  fate  thus  to  be 
suddenly  bereft  of  what  made  life  a dream,  a 
revel?  If  they  had  never  come  to  her  she 
might  perhaps  have  enjoyed  existence  with 
only  a passing  hint  of  its  incompleteness ; bat 
now  that  they  had  been  once  her  own,  she  felt 
as  if  it  was  like  parting  with  some  sweet  su- 
perior sense  which  had  put  her  en  rapport  with 
the  delights  of  being,  because,  forsooth,  by  this 
act  she  renounced  both  the  love  and  the  lover. 
She  unfastened  the  ribbon  that  tied  the  precious 
bundle,  and  read  each  separate  letter  as  if  for 
the  first  time;  for,  indeed,  they  were  always 
new  to  her;  she  was  continually  discovering 
fresh  sentiments  and  ideas  therein,  as  the  as- 
tronomers are  constantly  discovering  new  plan- 
ets in  the  heavens ; but  just  now  she  hung  over 
each  word  in  anguish,  as  if  she  would  commit 
the  whole  to  memory,  the  very  shape  of  the  let- 
ters, the  punctuations,  whatever  his  hand  had 
wrought  or  his  thought  enriched.  How  tender 
they  had  seemed  to  her,  how  she  had  waited 
and  watched  for  them,  how  they  had  fired  Her 
brain  and  drawn  the  tears  from  her  eyes — and 
now  to  be  given  up!  One  can  not  cease  to 
love  in  an  hour;  and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
was  Salome’s  first  passion,  stronger  a thousand 
times  than  if  she  had  dissipated  herself  among 
a host  of  tririal  affections ; and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  that  she  had  been  utterly  stripped  of  all 
fortune  and  favor,  of  all  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  hope,  with  which  she  put  her  name  to  the 
letter  that  promised  to  be  the  last  she  should 
ever  have  occasion  to  write  to  him,  and  prepared 
the  package  for  the  morning's  mail ; then  she 
went  to  her  pillow  and  slept  soundly,  for  often 
after  great  effort  of  mind  or  body,  of  whatever 
painful  character,  sleep  descends  like  an  in- 
spiration and  wraps  the  patient  in  delicious 
calm ; if  it  were  not  so,  if  a little  oblivion  did 
not  intervene,  w*ho  could  endure  the  first  keen 
throb  of  reawakening  ? 

When  Salome  opened  her  eyes  and  met  the 
early  sunlight  looking  in  upon  her  like  the  smile 
of  some  eternal  and  inalienable  friend,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  never  had  had  any  other,  that 
she  must  have  been  dreaming  away  nil  those 
happy  summer  days  in  imagining  that  one  soul 
was  more  ilite  than  another. 

‘ ‘ Mercy ! ” cried  Aunt  Parry,  when  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  breakfast-room;  “what’s  the 
matter,  Salome  ? Yon  look  as  old  as  I do  this 
very  minute!  It  won’t  answer,  you’re  losing 
your  bloom  through  these  late  hours ; wo  most 
turn  over  a new  leaf.  By-the-way,  ” as  an  after- 
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thought  seized  her,  “ the  Baron  didn’t  propose, 
did  he?” 

“ Ton  think  such  a finale  would  give  me  a 
shock?”  said  Salome.  “No,  thank  goodness, 
the  Baron  didn’t  propose.  I want  no  more 
such  annoyances ! ” 

“ If— I ever — heard  a creature — in  her  senses 
talk  so  indiscreetly ! When  I was  young — 
ahem! — that  is,  before  I married — every  offer 
counted  one.” 

“Increasing  from  right  to  left  in  tenfold 
proportion?  You  know  I was  never  good  at 
figures.” 

“ Except  the  German.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  yourself  to-day  ?” 

“Any  letters  to  go  to  mail,  Madame?”  said 
Jonas,  looking  in. 

“ Yes,  Jonas,”  said  Salome ; “you  will  find  a 
— one  on  thahall  table.” 

“ One/”  repeated  that  dignitary,  in  hearing 
only  of  the  pretty  house-maid  who  was  sweeping 
down  the  stairs.  “ Calls  that  ‘one !’”  he  con- 
tinued. “Now  see  here,  Polly ; if  a girl  I writ 
to  wuz  to  go  back  on  me  like  this  'ere,  do  you 
think  I'd  put  up  with  it  ?” 

“ What  ’ud  you  do  ?”  asked  the  maid,  tossing 
her  head  coquettishly. 

“ I’d  take  something,  I would.  Polly,  can 
you  make  out  this  ’ere  name  ?"  returning  to  the 
letter. 

“ I guess  it’s  French,”  said  Polly,  laughing  in 
her  sleeve. 

“Dash  me  if  I know — ’tain’t  the  Baron’s,  is 
it?  I don’t  see  no  big  B;”  in  which  state  of 
uncertainty  he  made  an  obeisance  to  the  lovely 
Polly  after  the  manner  of  said  Baron,  and  de- 
parted. 

How  Salome  wore  away  the  few  days  that 
passed  before  M ‘Gregor’s  letter  came  to  her  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell ; she  could  never  remem- 
ber any  thing  that  happened  during  that  peri- 
od, neither  any  thing  that  was  said  or  thought ; 
not  that  she  had  expected  a reply  — she  had 
judged  that  her  own  letter,  without  touching  on 
the  immediate  cause  of  displeasure,  was  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  decisive  to  deter  him  from  any 
attempt  at  “ reconstruction” — but  only  because 
its  arrival  made  a new  starting-point ; since, 
without  giving  it  a reading,  without  disturbing 
the  scarlet  seal  of  all  the  M‘Gregors,  in  a trans- 
port of  unwonted  anger,  she  inclosed  and  re- 
turned it  without  a word,  and  thought  she  had 
done  with  him. 

It  was  a long  winter  that  followed — a winter 
of  piercing  cold  and  blinding  snows — a winter 
where  no  joy  was.  She  would  sit  and  watch 
the  storm  thicken,  the  frost  creep  up  the  pane, 
the  wind  lead  the  white  drifts  a phantom-dance 
through  black  fields  of  space,  with  no  day-dreams 
to  shut  out  the  desolation,  with  no  looking  for 
the  breaking  cloud  and  bursting  sun,  but  keep- 
ing her  mind  in  one  stern  groove  of  renuncia- 
tion— for  what  business  had  she  to  love  another 
woman’s  husband  ? And  yet  all  the  while  she 
loved  him— could  not  help  loving  him — him — 
August  M ‘Gregor. 


“ Such  a moping  creature !”  said  Aunt  Parry, 
who  believed  her  to  be  hurt  by  the  Baron’s  de- 
parture. “Why,  she’s  no  more  like  my  Salo- 
me than  Polly  is.  She  sits  there  day  in  and 
day  out,  looking  like  a wild  Indian”  (Mrs.  Pat- 
ry’s  idea  of  a wild  Indian  was  purely  imagina- 
ry, be  it  said),  “and  talks  about  as  much  as  a 
statue.  I shall  take  her  abroad  in  the  spring, 
if  she  doesn’t  improve.” 

They  went  to  Europe  in  the  spring,  as  she 
had  predicted,  and  Thorpe  went  with  them; 
they  visited  not  only  Paris  and  its  wonders  but 
Switzerland  and  Italy ; they  saw  the  glaciers 
and  the  snow-capped  Alps ; they  traversed  the 
Venetian  highway  beneath  the  shadow  of  crum- 
bling palaces,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  the  Adri- 
atic flashing  like  a dolphin  beneath  the  solar 
rays. 

It  was  somewhere  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  they  made  a longer  sojourn  than  at  most 
points,  that  they  came  into  contact  with  Ma- 
dame Vanckenstein,  who,  having  followed  the 
operatic  stage  for  some  years,  was  now  resting 
and  recruiting  her  voice  for  future  need.  She 
was  a little,  willful  creature,  with  great  velvet 
eyes,  yet  fiery  at  times  as  a panther’s,  and  hair 
with  which  the  floss  of  milk-weed  could  only 
vie  in  lustre  and  texture,  making  her  to  appear 
os  if  looking  out  of  an  aureole. 

One  morning  Salome  sent  her  a bunch  of 
flowers ; before  evening  Madame  had  returned 
the  compliment  with  a slender  vial  of  most  rav- 
ishing perfume,  as  if  the  mere  passing  through 
her  hands  had  condensed  the  nosegay  into  a 
dozen  drops  of  precious  oil ; thus,  by  degrees, 
by  pleasant  attentions  and  graceful  civilities, 
such  an  acquaintance  arose  between  them  as  is 
occasionally  unavoidable  in  a foreign  land  among 
people  living  under  the  same  roof.  She  would 
invite  Salome  into  her  room,  at  times,  to  partake 
her  famous  cup  of  chocolate,  and  invite  herself 
into  Mrs.  Parry’s  apartments  to  taste  the  Japan 
tea,  under  the  influence  of  which  she  would  re- 
late the  experiences  of  her  “ career,”  in  her  ani- 
mated way,  with  such  a charm  of  accent  and 
broken  English  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
produce. 

Salome  had  remarked,  one  evening  when  they 
were  alone  together,  on  the  beauty  of  a locket 
that  hung  from  her  chatelaine,  on  the  reverse  of 
which  was  embedded  an  exquisitely  engraved 
emerald. 

“Oh,  that  babiolel ” said  Madame,  giving  it 
a little  fling  with  her  careless  fingers ; “it  was 
a birthday  gift,  so  long  ago  I have  almost  for- 
gotten when  ; so  drole , I told  him,  when  no  one 
knew  my  birthday,  not  even  myself ; but  then 
he  would  make  the  answer,  * The  day  you  came 
to  me,  the  day  I took  you  in  these  arms  was 
your  birthday,’  and  I let  him  have  his  way.” 

“ He  was  very  fond  of  you — your  husband,” 
said  Salome,  compassionately. 

“Oh,  merd — yes — my  husband,  for  a little 
moment : how  you  are  drdle , Mademoiselle ! I 
was  not  speak  of  Monsieur,  my  husband  ; I did 
speak  of  one  who  was  much  more  fond — one  I 
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did  much  wrong — much  wrong !”  and  the  little 
creature  paused  and  looked  sentimentally  out 
the  window. 

Salome  moved  uneasily  in  her  seat ; perhaps 
this  brilliant  little  woman  had  had  a lover  as 
well  as  a husband ; what  then  ? was  it  any  busi- 
ness of  hers?  No;  but  she  liked  her  well  enough 
to  wish  to  clear  her,  even  in  imagination,  from 
any  such  reproach.  So, 

“I  do  not  understand  you,”  said  Salome. 
“Was  it  your  husband — your  father?” 

“ Mon  pbre  /”  she  cried,  laughing,  with  a tear 
in  her  eye.  “ Did  one  ever  hear  of  him  ? You 
Americans  have  of  the  fathers,  no  doubt ; but 
such  as  me,  myself,  we  know  how  to  do  without 
that  respectable  monsieur.  Non,  non,  I was 
ingrate,  but  not  to  him,  monpere.” 

Salome  felt  herself  growing  excited. 

“And  your  husband?” she  persisted. 

Madame  put  up  her  hands  as  if  she  would 
ward  him  off.  “ You  make  my  flesh  creep,” 
said  she,  rising  in  eloquent  wrath  and  passing 
into  her  native  tongue ; “ I detest  that  reptile ! 
But  for  him  I might  have  been  rolling  in  my 
carriage  — one  of  you  — a person  of  the  beau 
monde,  an  adored  wife,  if  I had  kept  my  vow, 
if  I had  not  deceived  my  dear  guardian ! But 
what  do  I say  ? I have  only  myself  to  blame. 
Dolt!”  making  rapid  detours  of  the  room. 

“Do  you  mean,”  hazarded  Salome — “ do  you 
mean  that  your  guardian  loved  you  ?” 

“Loved  me?  Think  of  it!  Me,  a beggar, 
picked  up  in  the  streets — the  gutters ; why,  it 
reads  like  a romance,  does  it  not  ? Mademoi- 
selle, I was  not  so  high  as  that  when  he  took 
me,  burning  with  fever,  dying  for  want  of  nour- 
ishment. Yes,  when  the  others  passed  by  on 
the  other  side,  he,  the  Good  Samaritan,  took 
me  in  his  arms,  nursed  me,  fed  me,  mind  and 
body,  became  my  good  angel!  And  I,  per- 
fidious wretch,  wanted  the  courage  to  say  I 
did  not  love  him,  vowed  he  was  all  the  world 
to  me,  and  eloped  with  Count  Yanckenstein 
within  the  month ! Count  Vanckenstein,”  she 
went  on,  losing  her  tragic  air,  “who  was  no 
more  a count  than  you  are,  with  three  strong, 
healthy  brothers  between  him  and  the  title! 
PJui  / it  was  contemptible,  it  was  disgraceful ; 
but  what  does  a chit  of  eighteen  know  of  love  ? 
To  every  one  arrives  their  opportunity  once  in  a 
lifetime — ah,  Mademoiselle,  you  have  a pain  ?” 

“No,  no,”  reiterated  Salome,  who,  with  hands 
held  tightly  over  her  bursting  heart,  leaned  ea- 
gerly forward,  so  as  not  to  lose  a syllable.  4 4 Tell 
me  all.  See  how  interested  I am.  You  have 
not  finished,  surely  ? Tell  me  more — the  place, 
the  name,  any  thing : it  will  be  certain  to  hold 

__  _ it 

me — 

“There  is  no  more  to  say,  Mademoiselle. 
Monsieur  Yanckenstein  took  me  to  Austria. 
We  lived  unhappily  — Monsieur's  temper  was 
atrocious,  despicable ; I soon  left  him  to  follow 
the  stage ; I am  here.  Voiia  tout  I” 

44  But  your  guardian,  Madame  ?” 

44 1 have  never  seen  him  since ; he  left  Bou- 
logne shortly ; he  was  not  French,  you  see ; he 


belonged  to  your  country,  Mademoiselle,  with 
good  blood  in  his  veins.  Behold,  this  is  his 
face,”  and  opening  the  locket,  she  gave  to  Sa- 
lome’s gaze  the  features  of  August  M4Gregor. 

“Hark!  eleven  already?”  she  questioned. 
44  You  think  it  one  of  my  foreign  ways  to  make 
easy  confidants;  but  I have  a fancy  for  you. 
Mademoiselle ; and  it  is  so  many  years  since  I 
spoke  of  these  things,  it  is  like  confession ; it 
relieves  one  to  think  out.  There,  good-night, 
chkre  mees ; how  your  eyes  shine ! Good-night, 
and  remember  Cerise  Yanckenstein  for  a little. 
I leave  for  Paris  to-morrow.  Adieu.” 

Salome  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
on  the  great  quiet  6ky,  brimmed  with  stars, 
and  smiling  down  upon  her.  It  was  just  such 
a night  as  that  on  which  M ‘Gregor  had  gone  to 
seek  her  in  the  woods  two  years  before.  What 
had  he  been  doing  those  weary  years  ? How 
had  he  healed  the  wound  ? Oh,  that  she  should 
have  distrusted  him  for  an  instant — that  6he 
should  have  given  one  stab  more  to  that  dear, 
faithful  heart.  Two  years  — two  miserable, 
cruel  years,  that  might  have  been  the  crown  of 
happiness!  What  had  she  not  lost  in  that 
time?  What  tender  care  and  steadfast  affec- 
tion ! But  who  spoke  of  loss  ? Oh,  she  had 
only  lost  him  a little  while,  to  find  him  to-day  a 
hundredfold  dearer  and  more  to  be  reverenced. 
Her  heart  beat  up  great  pulses  of  joy ; snatches 
of  old  tunes  sung  at  the  Lodge  on  that  dead 
summer  rose  to  her  lips  and  swelled  upon  the 
night.  She  could  not  sleep;  she  was  full  of  a 
wild  delight  that  delivered  her  only  to  the  sway 
of  precious  memories,  that  spread  before  her 
pictures  of  a gracious  future,  that  sent  her  soul 
out  to  him  in  infinite  longing  and  appeal,  till 
it  seemed  that,  wherever  he  might  be,  however 
far  removed  from  her,  wrapped  in  whatever 
calm  of  death  or  tumult  of  life,  he  must  needs 
be  moved  and  respond  to  such  earnest  plead- 
ing. 

The  night  wore  on  and  the  silver  dawn ; and 
sunrise,  floating  up  the  measureless  heavenly 
reaches,  found  her  eyes  undimmed  and  her 
heart  undoubting.  Yes,  she  would  write  to 
him  at  once,  that  very  day  ; she  would  confess 
all,  every  thing,  taking  all  blame  to  herself, 
where  it  did  in  truth  belong;  and  he  would 
come  to  her,  she  should  see  him,  should  hear 
his  voice,  should  touch  his  hand,  should  be  his 
for  ever  and  ever!  Oh,  indeed  she  was  not 
worthy  of  such  fortune,  but  it  was  to  be  hers 
all  the  same;  she  needed  it;  without  it  she 
shuddered  to  think  of  herself.  In  another 
week,  in  a month  at  farthest,  she  should  meet 
him,  be  folded  in  his  arms,  be  forgiven. 

She  sat  down  to  her  letter : 44  Dear  August ;” 
and  there  paused  to  gaze  at  the  name  with 
tender  eyes — it  was  so  natural  to  be  wanting  to 
him  once  more,  so  like  the  Salome  he  had  loved. 
How  had  she  existed  so  long  without  ever  speak- 
ing or  writing  these  words  ? It  was  impossible 
to  answer ; she  only  knew  it  had  been  one  un- 
broken anguish.  Then  she  wrote  to  him  what 
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was  in  her  heart,  wrote  as  the  bird  sings,  and 
waited  without  fear. 

44  The  climate  is  certainly  improving  Salome,  ” 
Aunt  Parry  was  heard  to  say. 

They  had  been  out  one  balmy  evening,  some 
weeks  later,  watching  the  priests  in  long  pro- 
cession, with  torch  and  chanting,  wind  up  the 
steep  path  to  bless  the  vineyards.  They  had 
just  come  in  and  were  speaking  about  the  weird 
effect  of  lights  that  trembled  in  the  breeze  and 
half  defined  the  spectral  host,  of  tinkling  bell 
and  slow- voiced  intoning  that  smote  the  soli- 
tude of  night  till  it  thronged  with  echoes,  call- 
ing and  replying  to  each  other  from  height  and 
hollow.  The  moon  was  rising  in  a fleece  of 
shining  clouds  into  a dark  sky,  while  Salo- 
me, looking  out  upon  it,  shivered  in  a warm 
wind  from  the  garden  and  asked  for  the  mail. 
44  Letters,”  repeated  Thorpe,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  pocket  and  producing  a handful ; “ay, 
this  is  the  precious  document,  is  it  not  ? I had 
quite  forgotten  its  existence.” 

44 And  you  had  it  all  this  while?”  sho  said, 
as,  turning  to  catch  the  light  from  the  window, 
she  tore  it  open  hungrily,  and  read : 

“Drab  Salome,— I thank  you  with  all  my  heart  that 
at  this  hour  your  eyes  are  opened,  and  you  render  me 
such  sweet,  if  tardy  justice.  Whatever  unconscious 
wrong  you  once  did  to  me  I freely  forgive— nay,  think 
unworthy  to  weigh  In  the  balance  with  this  great  rep- 
aration, knowing  your  nature  that  pets  down  naught 
in  malice.  Why  I say  no  more,  why  I return  your 
letter  which  has  made  my  heart  ache  anew,  you  will 
readily  understand  when  I tell  yon  that  I have  been, 
since  three  months,  married— but  always  your  friend, 
11  August  M ‘Gregor.” 

As  Salome  6lowly  perused  these  last  lines 
the  moonlight,  piercing  the  thin  mists,  fell 
about  her  and  wrapped  her  in  its  white  mag- 
nificence. What  was  it  brought  that  old  halting 
distich  to  sing  through  her  brain — the  old  dis- 
tich she  remembered  to  have  repeated  to  Au- 
gust the  first  night  they  met — 

“In  the  light  of  the  moon 
Tresham  comes  to  his  own  I” 

Only  her  friend ! What  a distance  there 
was  between  August  M ‘Gregor  her  lover  and 
August  M‘Gregor  her  friend ! 

It  was  no  longer  Sweet  Salome  who  stood 
there,  embosomed  in  the  crystalline  beam,  but 
a woman  old  and  hard  beyoud  her  years — n bit- 
ter-hearted woman,  who  took  up  her  sceptre 
and  went  out  into  the  world  to  conquer  her 
kingdom  over  whatever  bleeding  hearts,  and 
found  at  last  that  it  was  but  an  unsubstantial 
shadow  of  that  which  she  had  once  grasped 
and  failed  to  hold.  | 

You  would  never  have  dreamed  of  this  when 
Miss  Tresham  bowed  and  gave  her  hand  to  that 
tall,  dark  gentleman  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  last 
gammer ; nor  when  you  heard  her  say  in  her 
clear,  bubbling  treble,  with  that  freedom  of 
speech  which  was  characteristic  of  her : 

“I  regret  to  hear  that  you  are  a widower, 
Mr.  M‘Gregor.  ” 

“For  the  second  time,”  he  answered  her; 
44  for  the  second  time,  Salome.  ” 
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“One’s  my  love; 

Two’s  my  dove ; 

Three’s  my  heart's  desire; 

Foua— I’ll  take  and  ne’er  forsake ; 

Five—  I’ll  heave  in  the  fire ; 

Six— he  loves; 

Seven— she  loves; 

Eight— they  both  love; 

Nine — he  comes ; Ten— he  tarries ! 

Eleven— he  courts ; and  Twelve — he  marries !” 

“ ■\tonsense!”  ®aid  Mis*  s°e* and  sha 

JL M blushed  44  rosy  red”  as  she  tossed  away 
the  apple-seeds  she  had  been  counting  on  her 
white  palm,  and  walked  quickly  down  the  steps 
of  the  back  porch  into  the  tiny  garden  to  cut 
flowers  for  the  house,  thinking,  nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  her,  as  she  went,  of  the  difference  there 
wras  between  casting  away  and  loving  alway, 
and  more  annoyed  by  the  difficult  question 
she  had  undertaken  to  solve  than  by  the  poor 
rhyme.  As  she  went  along  the  walk,  which 
was  bordered  by  low,  glossy  walls  of  fragrant 
box,  her  name  was  pronounced,  and,  looking 
up,  she  saw  who  stood  by  the  picket  fence,  say- 
ing, 44 1 wish  I had  a dewy  fresh  flower  to  take 
to  town  with  me.” 

44  Here  are  some  which  must  have  opened  for 
you,  I think,”  she  answered,  and  right  and  left 
she  clipped  with  no  sparing  hand  roses,  helio- 
trope, jasmine,  mignonnette,  ivy. 

“IIow  glad  the  city  will  be  to  see  these  1 
Thank  you!”  said  the  bright-faced,  handsome 
'young  gentleman.  It  might  have  been  suspect- 
ed that  he  had  adorned  himself  that  morning 
with  the  special  hope  of  attracting  her  eye,  but 
for  the  fact  that  he  never  went  forth  from  his 
chamber  except  as  a bridegroom  might  go, 
adorned  for  his  bride.  He  spoke  gratefully, 
and  then  hurried  on  to  the  station  and  the 
train,  which  never  was  knowm  to  linger  for 
the  talk  of  young  man  and  maiden  over  a 
picket. 

Three  minutes  after  he  had  said  “good- 
morning” to  Miss  Widdington  the  train  came 
thundering  along.  It  was  the  express  train, 
and  stopped  but  a minute  at  any  one  of  the 
twenty  stations  between  Greenland  and  town. 
At  that  hour  people  were  hurrying  toward  the 
great  metropolis  from  every  direction — east, 
west,  north,  and  south.  Greenland  was  about 
an  hour  from  the  ferry,  and  hundreds  of  per- 
sons escaped  from  the  city  every  night  to  sleep 
there,  or  in  adjacent  lands  as  green. 

Yonng  Mr.  Carpenter  was  not  the  only  bear- 
er of  beautiful  bloom  this  morning.  There 
were  portly,  middle-aged  men  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  burden  themselves  with  any 
thing,  dozens  of  these,  who  complacently  car- 
ried a pink,  or  a sprig  of  southern-wood,  or  a 
rose,  mayhap,  in  vest  or  button-hole;  baskets 
of  fresh  moss  hung  from  the  hooks  above  the 
car  windows;  pink  marsh-mallows  and  crim- 
son cardinal-flowers  asserted  their  right  to  the 
place  they  occupied  in  the  huge  bouquets  of 
rushes,  wild  grasses,  and  ferns,  grouped  to- 
gether by  some  bold,  beauty-loving  sense — 
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woods,  fields,  and  fens  had  been  placed  under 
tribute,  as  well  as  orderly  gardens,  that  morn- 
ing. But  no  mortal  could  feel  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  floral  trophy  than  did  William  Carpen- 
ter. 

He  would  not  go  into  the  smoking-car — not 
with  those  flowers — any  sooner  than  he  would 
have  sought  for  a seat  for  Miss  Widdington  in 
that  den.  So  he  stood  on  the  platform  while 
he  smoked  his  cigar;  and  as  it  was  against  the 
regulations  that  he  should  do  so,  he  secured  a 
seat  inside,  and  stepped  out  occasionally  as  the 
car  stopped  at  a station,  for  a whiff.  So  it 
ehanced  that  when  the  swift-moving,  little, 
middle-aged  woman,  whose  gray  hair  had  sure- 
ly grown  out  of  sorrow  rather  than  age,  came 
up  to  the  steps  with  a bundle  two-thirds  as  large 
ad  herself,  and  a bunch  of  sweet-peas  in  her 
hand,  he,  fortunately  for  her,  stood  where  he 
could  easily  assist  her.  “ Can  I help  you,  Mad- 
am?” “Thank  you,  Sir.”  She  was  just  in 
time  for  the  train,  and  only  in  time.  The 
school-boys  on  board,  who  went  to  town  for 
daily  discipline,  were  in  the  habit  of  calling 
out  to  each  other,  as  the  train  passed  round 
the  curve,  whether  they  saw  her  or  not,  “ There 
she  is — -just  in  time!”  Generally  on  Tuesdays, 
always  on  Fridays,  they  saw  her  walking  at 
that  quick  pace  from  her  house  in  the  little 
garden  near  the  station,  and  many  a bet  had 
been  won  by  the  knowing  ones  on  her  “catch- 
ing the  train.” 

There  was  nothing  about  this  woman  to  at-4 
tract  attention ; it  was  only  on  account  of  the 
nearness  of  her  house  to  the  track,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  she  went  to  town,  that  the 
school-boys  noticed  her. 

As  she  went  out  this  morning  from  the  gate 
a young  girl  ran  after  her  with  a bunch  of 
sweet-peas  gathered  from  the  pretty  garden 
which  surrounded  the  house.  “There,”  said 
the  kind  girl;  “you  won’t  notice  how  hot  and 
dusty  it  is  if  you  look  at  these  and  smell  ’em 
once  in  a while.  Will  you  have  some  sweet- 
william  too?”  The  girl  smiled  as  she  said 
this,  and  looked  pleased  when  the  little  woman 
answered  so  kindly,  “ No,  child ; I won’t  rob 
you  of  that.”  “ No  sweet-william  for  me — that’s 
uprooted,”  she  continued  to  herself,  as  she 
walked  on.  The  young  girl  going  back  into 
the  house  put  the  flower  she  had  plucked  in  her 
hair,  and  sat  down  to  her  work,  determined 
that  her  industry  should  surprise  her  employer 
and  friend  on  her  return. 

And  so,  coming  to  the  car,  the  woman  was 
helped  up  the  steps  with  her  big  bundle  by  hand- 
some Mr.  Carpenter.  She  knew  that  his  name 
was  Carpenter,  and  so  almost  felt  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  him — there’s  so  much  in  a 
name.  She  knew  that  was  his  name,  she  had 
heard  him  answer  to  it  once,  for  this  same  gentle- 
man had  given  her  a seat  in  the  ferry-boat  one 
day  when  she  was  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue. 
He  was  not  the  only  man  that  was  sitting  though, 
nor  was  she  the  only  woman  standing  at  that 
moment  in  the  cabin,  where  gentlemen  are  no- 


tified that  the  seats  are  for  ladies.  He  offered 
his  seat  to  her  in  preference  to  giving  it  to  any 
other  woman,  and  she  gratefully  remembered 
it.  He  had  forgotten  it,  of  course.  She  was 
but  one  among  hundreds.  Who  she  was,  and 
whither  she  went,  all  that  was  nothing  to  him. 

But  now  he  picked  up  one  of  the  sweet-peas 
she  had  dropped  and  inhaled  its  simple  fra- 
grance. Then  he  went  on  smoking ; but  after 
a while,  and  unconsciously,  of  course,  he  placed 
this  sweet-pea,  with  the  bloom  Miss  Widdington 
had  given  him,  in  the  bouquet-holder  he  had 
made  out  of  an  envelope. 

Perhaps  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
crossed  the  rivers  that  morning,  carrying  with 
them  bloom  of  field  or  garden,  might  have  told 
some  pretty  story  concerning  the  treasure,  and 
have  owned  that  it  was  the  one  thread  that 
would  draw  them  back  out  of  the  hot  and  dusty 
city  when  duty  was  done. 

Mr.  Carpenter  hurried  at  his  usual  rapid  pace 
down  to  the  insurance  office  in  which  he  was 
employed,  and  having  procured  a glass  of  fresh 
water  for  the  flowers,  sweet-pea  among  them 
still,  he  took  his  stand  before  his  desk,  opened 
his  books,  and  as  he  did  so  bestowed  a mo- 
ment’s grave  thought  on  the  proposal  recently 
made  by  his  friend  Scratchly,  that  they  should 
form  a partnership  in  business,  and  take  the 
chances  of  securing  an  independence  in  a year. 

He  had  already  dropped  that  thought,  or 
rather  it  was  crowded  out  of  mind  by  the  im- 
mediate necessity  upon  him,  when  Mr.  Wid- 
dington, who  came  down  always  by  the  second 
train,  entered  the  office,  and  walked  at  the  ma- 
jestic pace  which  so  well  comported  with  his 
dignified  figure  to  the  room  devoted  to  his  spe- 
cial use  as  Treasurer  of  the  Company. 

For  an  instant  after  Mr.  Widdington  had 
passed  through,  Mr.  Carpenter  was  engaged 
again  on  the  question  which  occupied  him 
when  he  opened  the  books ; and  he  found 
that  it  W'ould  be  impossible  for  him  to  give 
young  Scratchly  a decided  answer  yet:  he  was 
not  prepared  to  give  up  certainty  for  even  the 
most  promising  uncertainty. 

And  a year  from  that  date  he  was  revolving 
the  same  question,  and  another  still  more  seri- 
ously— even  his  chances  with  Miss  Widdington. 

Miss  Widdington,  for  her  part,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  had  given  up  counting  apple-seeds,  and 
was  more  seriously  considering  the  claim  which 
William  Carpenter  seemed  to  make  on  her 
thoughts  — and  why  she  should  like  him  so 
much  and  love  him  so  little.  It  would  hare 
puzzled  her  to  tell  when  she  began  to  like  him 
— still  more  to  have  told  whether  she  had  yet 
even  begun  to  love  him. 

There  was  a test  which  she  might  have  ap- 
plied. Why,  when  calamity  overtook  them, 
was  she  willing  to  look  every  way  that  her  own 
thought  could  suggest  except  toward  him  for 
assistance  ? What  was  it  that  led  her  to  prefer 
self-help  to  his  help?  Did  ever  man  stand 
more  ready  to  serve  woman  than  William  to 
serve  her?  Was  it  because  she  saw  in  his 
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manifestations  of  devotion  signs  of  something 
different  from  self-forgetfulness  in  behalf  of  an- 
other, to  which  another  than  herself  might  be 
exposed  who  looked  to  him  for  help  ? 

It  is  only  a year  since  we  saw  Mr.  Widding- 
ton  in  all  the  glory  of  his  temporal  prosperity. 
There  had  been  since  then  a stir  in  the  Wid- 
dington  nest — that  soft,  warm  nest,  so  deftly 
sheltered  from  the  sun  and  the  rain,  and  the 
rampant  influences  of  the  world. 

Maria,  the  younger  of  the  birdlings,  was  con- 
stantly chirping  “how  terrible!”  but  in  that 
same  voice  she  could  have  said  “how  charm- 
ing!” “how  delightful!”  and  nobody  would 
have  been  surprised.  When  Miss  Sue  6aid 
also  “how  terrible!”  she  said  it  to  herself,  and 
to  herself  kept  the  conviction. 

What  was  terrible  ? Mr.  James  Widdington, 
who  a few  months  ago  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  partial  helplessness  by  paralysis,  was 
now  in  danger  of  losing  his  sight — a growing 
cataract  was  by  degrees  shutting  him  out  from 
the  light  of  day,  shutting  him  up  in  a sepulchre. 

Young  Mr.  Carpenter  talked  with  Miss  Maria, 
who  it  was  clear  would  never  die  of  grief,  about 
this  cataract,  on  the  evening  of  that  very  day 
on  which  Miss  Susannah  had  privately  to  her- 
self acknowledged  that  the  condition  of  things 
teas  terrible,  with  an  earnestness  of  emphasis 
that  showed  her  clear  and  deep  appreciation  of 
the  facts  concerning  them  in  all  their  dreadful 
bearings. 

Mr.  Carpenter  came  to  the  house  with  the 
evening  paper  and  a letter,  which  he  had  brought 
the  Treasurer,  with  Mr.  Parsons's  compliments. 
Mr.  Parsons  was  the  President  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  which  Mr.  Widdington  had  been 
Treasurer  so  many  years.  All  summer,  since 
Mr.  Widdington  was  disabled,  young  Carpenter 
had  brought  him,  night  by  night,  the  evening 
paper — had  left  it  at  the  door  in  passing,  or  made 
it  the  occasion  of  a call.  People  who  had  no- 
thing better  to  do  than  observe  what  was  going 
on  in  the  neighborhood  began  to  say,  “ It  must 
be  one  of  the  Widdingtons.  Which?”  The 
majority  thought  Miss  Maria. 

The  train  was  in  a little  behind  time  this 
evening,  and  the  day  had  been  unusually  warm, 
reasons  good  why  Mr.  Carpenter  should  be 
later  than  usual  in  making  his  appearance. 
Sue  read  to  her  father  the  paragraphs  wisely 
reserved  for  such  emergency  from  the  last 
night’s  paper,  and  said,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
“ Yes,  I am  sure  he  must  come  now,  in  a few 
minutes,”  and  then  listened  as  Maria  opened 
the  front  door  and  went  down  the  steps  to  look 
for  the  laggard,  and  set  the  neighbors  to  talk- 
ing. “Pshaw!”  said  Miss  Sue;  but  it  wonld 
have  done  Mr.  Will  Carpenter  good  to  hear  his 
arrival  predicted  with  such  confidence  as  it  was 
predicted  by  Miss  Widdington. 

But  why  did  Miss  Maria  run  out,  and  down  to 
the  gate  ? Because  her  father’s  impatience  had 
became  intolerable  to  her.  She  could  not  meet 
him  at  every  turn  with  Sue’s  readiness,  and 
soothe  him  as  Sue  could ; this  she  freely  ac- 
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knowledged;  but  she  did  not  add,  in  her  con- 
fession, that  she  was  good  for  nothing  in  this 
business  of  nursing — that,  however,  would  have 
been  a plain  statement  of  fact.  Maria  was  like 
her  father — she  was  incapable  of  doing  things 
she  did  not  like  to  do ; at  least  she  supposed  so, 
and  with  a surprising  number  of  persons  the 
practical  result  of  such  supposition  is  effective 
as  a fact. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  though  he  had  taken  his  time, 
came  at  last,  and  apologized  to  Maria  as  he 
walked  up  the  steps.  When  she  invited  him 
in  he  thanked  her,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. The  invitation  was  wliat  he  wanted,  as 
he  showed  by  the  quick  pace  at  which  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  door  of  the  dark,  warm  little  par- 
lor. And  there,  in  that  stifling  room,  he  was  . 
content  to  sit  talking  with  Miss  Maria  for  an 
hour,  because  he  caught  now  and  then  the 
sound  of  Miss  Sue’s  voice  reading  the  paper, 
and  secretly  he  hoped  that  he  should  by-and- 
by  be  invited  into  the  back  porch,  whence  the 
sound  of  the  voice  proceeded.  But  Miss  Maria 
had  no  thought  of  inviting  him ; so  they  sat  an4 
talked,  off  and  on,  a good  many  blank  spaces  oc- 
curring between  the  paragraphs  of  their  speech. 

At  last  the  reader’s  voice  was  heard  no  longer 
— twilight  was  lost  in  moonlight — reading  in  the 
porch  became  impossible.  Miss  Sue  had  gone 
conscientiously  through  the  columns  of  foreign 
and  domestic  news,  however — through  the  city 
items  and  the  gossip  of  the  hour — even  until  she 
came  to  the  market  prices.  Down  these,  too, 
she  had  valiantly  advanced  (wondering  why 
mutton  should  be  6 and  8 in  the  market  and 
28  per  pound  out  of  their  butcher’s  cart),  and 
thence  to  the  shipping  list  and  the  report  of  the 
dry-goods  trade,  closing  all  with  an  item  which 
made  a deeper  impression  than  any  other  she 
had  found  presented. 

Sue  had  fairly  read  her  father  to  sleep,  and 
now  she  sat  in  a corner  of  the  porch,  her  arm 
resting  against  the  baluster — the  newspaper  still 
in  her  hand — perfectly  aware  that  William  Car- 
penter was  in  the  parlor,  and  that  he  was  talk- 
ing with  Maria,  and  that  he  was  abont  to  go 
away.  In  her  hand  she  held  the  letter  which 
William  had  brought  up  from  the  Company’s 
President.  She  had  not  read  this  to  her  fa- 
ther— it  was  still  unopened.  She  knew  how  im- 
portant it  was  that  he  should  have  a good  night’s 
sleep,  and  how  little  would  sometimes  make  him 
wakeful  at  night,  and  so  secure  to  all  of  them  a 
wretched  next  day. 

Presently  she  heard  voices  in  the  entry.  Will- 
iam was  going.  She  started  up  as  if  about  to  go 
into  the  house ; but  then  she  sat  down  again  ; 
the  hall  door  closed ; and  why  did  she  then  feel 
that  the  whole  world  of  joy  was  shut  out  from 
her? 

Her  father  did  not  waken;  Maria  did  not 
come.  These  facts  were  alike  satisfactory,  arid 
she  sat  with  her  face  bent  on  her  hand,  not 
turned  toward  the  starlit  sky. 

Down  the  road  William  Carpenter  was  walk- 
ing to  the  great  boarding-house  in  which  he 
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made  his  home — free  to  go  where  he  wonld 
and  when — strong,  untrammeled.  She  envied 
him.  “Some  day  he  will  go  off  altogether. 
He  can’t  be  kept  running  forever  between  New 
York  and  Greenland.  He  must  not  stay  for 
me.  My  place  is  here.  He  shall  not  come 
into  this  house  and  take  up  my  load.  I never 
can  consent  to  that.  Farewell,  William ! ” She 
waved  her  hand  after  him,  and  arose  at  the 
same  moment  with  her  back  still  turned  on  the 
stars,  looking  at  her  father. 

Her  last  word  was  not  the  expression  of  a 
freak.  Miss  Sue  had  for  a long  time  been  pre- 
paring herself  for  this  decision,  and  she  accept- 
ed the  decree  when  she  had  pronounced  it  as 
if  not  responsible  therefor.  William  had  last 
week  given  up  his  situation  in  the  insurance  of- 
fice, and  gone  into  business  with  young  Scratch- 
ly,  the  gold-broker,  who  had  been  so  successful 
during  the  past  six  months.  If  success  perched 
on  the  banners  of  the  partnership  such  a bur- 
den as  Miss  Sue  was  thinking  of  would  easily 
be  borne.  Then  there  must  have  been  some 
reason  behind  this,  another  which  made  her  say 
with  composure  “Farewell  to  William.”  What 
was  it  ? She  could  not  have  explained,  for  it 
was  not  among  her  imaginations  that  she  had 
not  perfect  confidence  in  him. 

While  she  was  thinking  of  many  unutterable 
things  Maria  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  porch, 
and  said,  in  a low  voice : 

“ Sue,  come  here.”  She  had  evidently  some- 
thing to  tell  which  she  considered  important. 

“ What  do  you  think  Will  says  ? Have  you 
read  the  letter  ?” 

“ Not  yet.”  Maria  was  glad. 

“They  are  going  to  continue  fathers  salary 
this  year,  just  the  same !” 

“ For  the  year  ?”  repeated  Sue. 

“Yes ; so  that  thing  is  settled.” 

“ For  a year,  ” said  Sue  again. 

“And  by  that  time,”  continued  Maria,  “ we 
shall  know  how  it  will  he  with  him.  He  may 
be  able  by  then  to  go  hack  to  the  office.” 

“ Yes,  and  he  may  not  be.  But  it  is  a great 
gain  to  us.  We  shall  know  by  that  time,  Ma- 
ria, what  we  are  good  for.” 

With  these  words  Miss  Sue  went  back  to  the 
porch,  and  when  her  father  wakened  from  his 
evening  nap  she  led  him  to  his  bedroom,  to 
which  her  mother  had  preceded  them.  It  was 
a sad  sight  to  see  him  as  he  came  shuffling 
along,  leaning  on  his  daughter's  arm,  and  half- 
supported  by  his  cane.  Whenever  Mrs.  Wid- 
dington  saw  him  approaching  in  that  way  she 
began  to  tremble  and  shiver.  How  6uddcn  and 
fearful  was  the  calamity  which  had  overtaken 
them ! 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  may 
die,  had  been  the  rule  of  action  prescribed  by 
the  head  of  the  house ; and  so  they  had  eaten 
and  drank,  but  they  failed  to  die  when  death 
would  so  easily  have  consoled  the  diseased  fam- 
ily pride.  Mr.  Widdington  had  presented  an 
exceedingly  respectable  figure  in  the  world — he 
was  a fine  show-man.  He  looked  well,  exceed- 


ingly well,  among  the  officers  of  the  Insurance 
Company.  He  was  perfectly  honest,  and  com- 
manded confidence ; by  every  body  except  him- 
self, which  included  his  household,  he  dealt  just- 
ly. Great  was  the  surprise,  accordingly,  when 
he  tumbled  into  ruin.  Even  his  wife  Annie, 
that  dear,  good,  patient,  sympathizing,  inef- 
ficient soul,  even  she  was  surprised.  It  would 
! seem  inexcusable,  perhaps,  that  in  thirty  years 
she  had  not  discovered  that  the  staff  on  which 
she  leaned  was  not  a strong  staff,  but  merely  a 
feeble  rod ; but  she  had  failed  to  discover  it, 
and  but  for  paralysis  and  cataract  might  have 
lived  seventy  years  with  her  James  without 
changing  her  opinion  concerning  him.  Her 
ignorance  was  bliss.  It  is  said  that  a rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss.  This  stone,  James 
Widdington,  had  not  failed  of  moss  because  of 
a rolling  tendency.  He  had  merely  lived  with- 
out the  wise  forethought  of  the  bee  and  the 
beaver.  And  now  he  was  going  to  end  life  in 
the  service  which  he  entered,  even  as  William 
Carpenter  did,  a mere  lad. 

A weak,  dependent  mother,  a vain,  selfish 
father,  what  was  to  be  expected  of  the  Wid- 
dington girls  ? Selfishness  and  weakness — self- 
ishness and  vanity.  Cowardly  flight  in  a storm 
to  the  first  covert  that  presented  itself.  We  are 
told  that  deviltry  is  always  weakness  of  some 
sort.  To  the  great  Bum  of  deviltries  howr  many 
items  were  to  be  added  by  these  girls  ? 

When  Miss  Sue  understood , with  that  stroke 
of  paralysis,  that  she  and  Maria  at  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty  were  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  she  said  to  her  mother, 

“I  am  the  oldest.  I had  better  set  Maria  a 
good  example  and  teach  something.” 

“ What  can  you  teach,  child  ?”  And  that 
was  a question  for  a New  England  mother  to 
ask  of  her  New  England  daugher.  Miss  Su- 
cann&h  had  not  been  really  instructed  in  any 
thing.  But  in  the  face  of  necessity  this  feeling 
was  paramount  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  by  her,  and  finding  that  her  mother  was 
not  likely  to  suggest  any  thing,  she  took  the  case 
in  her  own  hands  and  meditated  on  it  so  severe- 
ly that  in  less  than  a week  she  was  sitting  be- 
fore the  church  organ  and  practicing,  some 
days  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four. 
This  not  because  she  had  any  remarkable  love 
for  music,  or  skill  in  developing  that  love,  but 
the  Greenland  organ  was  available,  and  the 
salary  of  an  organist  a sure  thing.  Mr.  Jones 
gave  her  a lesson  now  and  then,  and  assured 
her  that  she  would  soon  be  able  to  secure  a 
church  in  town  or  out  of  it. 

Well  started  in  this  work  the  elder  sister 
ventured  to  ask  the  younger  what  she  intended 
to  *do.  The  question  greatly  surprised  Maria. 
Do  ? She  had  not  thought  of  doing  any  thing. 
Why  should  she  ? It  was  a pity  if  the  world, 
which  owed  her  a living,  could  not  afford  to 
pay  it!  She  was  considerably  surprised,  and 
not  a little  indignant,  that  Sue  should  ask  the 
question. 

“ We  can't  afford  to  sit  still,  I should  think 
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you  would  see.  We  have  father  and  mother  to 
take  care  of.  We  may  as  well  look  that  fact  in 
the  face,  for  there  it  is.  ” 

Maria  burst  into  tears.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
been  rudely  pricked  with  a pin.  There  would 
be  some  satisfaction  in  recording  this  if  it  could 
be  added  that  after  a reasonable  length  of  time 
she  dried  her  eyes  and  began  to  consider  the 
case  which  Sue  had  brought  before  her,  even 
on  her  knees,  as  Sue  had  already  considered  it, 
waiting  in  that  humble  posture  until  some  light 
should  rise  and  shine,  and  reveal  to  her  a way 
out  of  the  darkness,  as  on  the  mind  of  Sue  the 
vision  of  the  organist  had  risen. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  momentous  conversa- 
tion, after  the  tears,  Maria  asked,  “ Is  it  really 
true  that  you  think  we  are  beggars  ?” 

“Beggars!  I should  hope  not,”  was  the 
spirited  answer.  “ If  we  are,  who  will  you  beg 
of,  I should  like  to  know?” 

“Oh,  don’t  speak  so!  How  dreadful  it  is! 
How  can  you  talk  that  way  about  it  ?” 

“There  are  many  things  I don’t  intend  to 
die  of,  if  I can  help  it,”  said  Sue.  “One  is 
lethargy — the  other’s  hunger.  Somebody  says 
if  a man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat.  I 
suppose  he  would  have  said  the  same  thing 
about  women.  I am  going  in  for  work,  because 
I’m  constructed  on  principles  which  seem  to 
make  eating  necessary.” 

But  to  talk  about  work  to  Maria  was  to  talk 
about  the  chief  of  horrors.  When  Susannah 
urged  that  she  should  learn  to  play  the  organ,  so 
that  they  might  work  together  for  good  when 
the  church  choir  was  secured,  she  answered, 

“You  know  that  I’ve  always  considered  it  a 
perfect  waste  of  time,  and  an  imposition,  to 
study  music  and  play  for  folks  unless  one  has 
a genius  for  it.  I haven’t  any  more  than  a 
bat.” 

“ Quite  as  much  as  I have.” 

“Then  you’ve  less  conscience  than  1+  for  I 
won’t  make  myself  a nuisance  as  an  organ 
grinder.” 

“I  know  perfectly  well,”  said  Sue,  “that  I 
can’t  keep  at  a thing  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  without  succeeding  finally.  Nei- 
ther can  yon.  Suppose  you  begin  on  the  four- 
hour  system  and  try  that  till  yon  get  up  to 
eight.  If  you  don’t  improve  by  that  time  I’ll 
let  you  off.” 

“No.” 

“What  will  you  do  then?” 

“ Do  ? Get  married  I suppose.”  And  Miss 
Maria  laughed. 

“To  whom,  if  you  please,  if  you  have  such  a 
retreat  at  pleasure?”  Sue  was  determined  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  her  sister’s  thinking,  it 
seemed. 

“There  are  always  plenty,  if  one  looks. 
There’s  William  Carpenter,  for  instance,”  an- 
swered Maria,  coldly  enough.  “ He  promises 
to  do  very  well.” 

“ To  whom  does  he  promise  ? You  ?” 

“Everybody.” 

“Then  you  are  going  to  make  use  of  him  to 


stuff  up  a gap,  because  the  cold  wind  blows  on 
you.  If  Providence  has  determined  that  the 
wind  shall  come  in,  you  had  better  not  try  to 
keep  it  out  that  way.  It  would  be  colder  when 
it  crept  in  through  a breach  stopped  so  than 
if  it  came  in  full  blast,  unobstructed,  I should 
think.  ” 

“ If  you  only  knew  how  tiresome  it  was  to 
hear  you  talk  that  way,  Sue.  you’d  stop  it,” 
said  Maria.  “Old  maiding  all  the  time.” 

That  talk  was  in  the  early  spring,  while  the 
cold  March  winds  were  blowing.  As  if  she 
had  gained  a clear  perception  of  the  tiresome- 
ness and  uselessness  of  the  talk,  Sue  did  not 
then  continue,  or  at  any  future  time  deliber- 
ately repeat,  it.  But  by  the  time  the  trouble 
began  with  her  father’s  eyes,  suspending  the 
work  for  the  Company  which  he  had  performed 
at  home,  she  had  succeeded  in  securing  the 
control  of  a church  organ  in  one  of  the  villages 
which  bordered  the  railroad  between  Greenland 
and  New  York,  and  for  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  she  engaged  to  perform  on  it  in  aid  of 
Sunday  worshipers.  Maria  thought  it  highly 
creditable  of  Sue,  when  she  saw  her  setting 
off,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  fair  weather  and 
foul,  in  fulfillment  of  her  contract,  and  sigh- 
ing, wished  that  she  had  Sue’s  energy  and  abil- 
ity to  do  something  in  the  helpful  way. 

The  morning  that  followed  Miss  Sue’s  “ fare- 
well to  William”  saw  her  rising  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual.  She  was  going  to  town  on 
the  first  train ; had  lain  awake  half  the  night, 
in  fact,  that  she  might  be  in  season,  for  the 
second  train  would  be  crowded  with  gentle- 
men, and  she  wished  for  a quiet  half  hour  to 
herself  by  daylight  for  the  uninterrupted  con- 
sideration of  her  plans.  No  place  so  favorable 
as  on  board  the  fiying  train. 

But  as  she  went  toward  the  ticket-office  Will- 
iam Carpenter  came  out,  and  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  this  sudden  meeting  startled  both  of 

them,  and  pleased  one  still  more  than  it  sur- 
prised. 

“Are  you  going  to  town?”  said  William,  with 
a satisfaction  which  appeared  in  his  cheerful 
voice. 

“Yes.”  There  was  no  getting  rid  of  him 

then.  He  waited  till  she  had  bought  her  tick- 
et, and  then  followed  her  into  the  car. 

“It’s  a lucky  chance  that  I took  this  train,” 
said  he.  “ I made  up  my  mind  yesterday  that 
I would  do  it.  Walking  to  the  office  after  the 
city  has  been  heated  up  three  hours  is  a thing  I 
don’t  intend  to  do  again  this  season.  I hoped 
to  see  you  last  evening.  Are  you  always  with 
your  father  now  ?” 

“ We  try  not  to  leave  him  alone ; he  gets  so 
terribly  down  if  he  is  left  to  himself.” 

“ How  sad — in  his  prime,  too ! They  miss 
him  in  the  insurance  office  more  than  they 
would  any  other  officer.” 

How  many  times  had  William  said  this  to 
the  various  members  of  the  afflicted  family! 
Did  he  really  believe  that  any  place  that  was 
ever  filled  by  man  can  not  as  well  be  filled  by 
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man  again  ? What  he  said  pleased  Miss  Sue 
as  if  she  had  never  heard  it  before. 

“I  shall  tell  him,”  she  answered.  “He  is 
often  thinking  that  he  would  not  be  missed 
any  where ; that  is  so  sad  for  a man  like  him 
to  believe.” 

“Has  he  heard  the  note  I left  for  him  last 
night  ?”' 

“I  did  not  dare  excite  him  so  much  as  to 
read  it  to  him.  Mother  will  read  it  this  mom- 
mg. 

“That  ought  to  convince  him  that  he  isn’t 
forgotten,  and  that  he  never  will  be  while  the 
Company  exists,”  said  William,  with  much 
earnestness.  “ I have  no  doubt  that  this  ex- 
pression of  esteem  will  be  continued  as  long  as 
he  lives.  And  it  ought  to  be.” 

“ Perhaps  so.  I intend  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst,  at  all  events.  I am  going  to  town 
this  morning  on  business,  William.  I saw  the 
advertisement  of  a dealer  in  fancy  goods  last 
night;  he  wants  new  hands.  I am  going  to 
see  what  he  will  give  me  to  do.  Be  pleased  to 
say  that  you  do  not  think  me  crazy.” 

“ I really  can  not  say  that  I see  any  evidence 
of  craziness,”  said  William,  elated  that  Miss 
Widdington  had  taken  him  into  her  confidence, 
and  building  forthwith  on  that  foundation  a 
tower,  from  the  turrets  of  which  he  looked  into 
heaven. 

“Thank  you,”  she  said,  so  composedly  that 
any  other  builder  would  have  felt  the  founda- 
tions of  the  tower  tremble. 

The  conductor  stopped  for  Miss  Widdington’s 
ticket  on  his  way  down  the  train,  and  Mr.  Car- 
penter’s eyes  wandered  round  the  car.  When 
the  conductor  went  on  again  he  turned  toward 
his  companion  and  saw  that  she  was  looking  out 
of  the  window,  but  with  eyes  that  saw  not  even 
the  gray  fog  which  enveloped  hills  and  valleys. 

In  fifteen  minutes  they  would  arrive  at  the 
ferry.  The  important  thing  he  decided  to  say 
the  instant  when  emerging  from  the  ticket-of- 
fice door  he  saw  Miss  Widdington  on  the  plat- 
form, he  now  was  about  to  say. 

“Miss  Widdington,”  he  began,  somewhat 
hurriedly,  “I  am  very  glad  I happened  to  meet 
you  this  morning.  But  I wish  you  had  a little 
more  confidence  in  me,  and  would  ask  my  ad- 
vice, or  at  least  would  let  me  give  it.” 

Miss  Susannah  reflected  on  that. 

“ Are  you  so  satisfied  that  you  would  coun- 
sel wisely?” 

“ Yes ; about  this  business  I could,  I do  be- 
lieve.” 

“Say  on.” 

“ I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  you  could 
do  any  thing  that  you  set  out  to  do,  Miss  Wid- 
dington. But  if  yon  must  go  into  business  let 
me  be  your  partner.” 

“ For  the  sake  of  having  a companion  in  dis- 
grace, in  case  of  failure  ?” 

“You  don’t  intend  to  fail.” 

“Indeed  not.  But  the  intention  isn’t  al- 
ways necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  failure. 
People  do  fail  without  it  sometimes.” 


“ You  must  not  begin,  though,  with  acknowl- 
edging that  this  is  possible.” 

“True,  I shouldn’t;  but  you  would  not  be 
content  with  a silent  partnership ; you  would  al- 
ways be  having  something  to  say.  And  we  had 
better  not  begin  with  a firm  if  it  is  likely  to  be 
dissolved.” 

“Death  is  the  only  one  who  conld  break  the 
partnership  I mean,”  said  William,  “and  even 
Death  couldn’t.  Won’t  you  understand  me, 
Miss  Widdington?  Won’t  your  heart  explain 
my  meaning?” 

Sue  sat  still  and  thought.  Was  it  by  provi- 
dential arrangement  that  she  had  met  William 
Carpenter  at  the  station  that  morning?  Was 
it  ordained  that  he  should  find  these  moments 
in  which  to  say  this  thing  to  her  ? Perhaps  so. 
But  perhaps  the  providence  was  but  a test 
This  that  he  had  said  she  knew  he  had  long 
desired  to  say.  He  bad  indeed  attempted  to 
say  it  before.  And  “love  feels  no  burden." 
It  was  evident  to  Miss  Sue  that  be  was  waiting 
as  if  destiny  hnng  on  her  word.  Her  heart  did 
explain  to  her  his  meaning,  and  he  saw  that  it 
did ; but  she  said,  “ I am  bent  on  business.  I 
am  so  ambitious  that  I haven’t  a thought  for 
any  thing  except  how  I shall  succeed.  No, 
William,  I must  succeed,  for  my  father's  and 
mother’s  sake.” 

The  engine  was  shrieking  to  the  Jersey  City 
people  that  the  train  it  brought  was  on  time; 
there  seemed  to  be  a general  revolution  of 
forces ; but  William’s  voice,  though  he  spoke 
in  a low  tone,  was  distinctly  heard  by  Miss  Sue. 

“ If  I have  been  made  to  see  in  you,  Miss 
Widdington,  all  that  my  heart  can  love,  I con- 
sider that  no  mistake  has  been  made  any  where. 
I shall  hope  that  I too  may  show  that  I honor 
your  father  and  mother — that  I should  esteem 
it  an  honor  to— to— ” he  strove  to  finish  that 
sentence,  but,  failing,  passed  his  hand  over  his 
face  as  if  its  muscles  were  suddenly  working  be- 
yond his  control.  “ I shall  hope  that  it  is  only 
business  that  stands  between  us.  Unless  yon 
say  that  I must  not  think  so,  and  that  there  is 
a greater  obstacle.” 

Miss  Sue  rose  quickly  from  her  seat.  Three 
or  four  school-boys,  who  sat  at  the  extreme  ep d 
of  the  car,  had  already  rushed  to  the  door  and 
thrown  it  open,  and  now  waited  the  instant 
when  the  train  should  stop  ere  they  leaped  from 
the  steps.  Business  people  usually  lost  no  time 
on  the  train  or  ferry,  and  she  was  a business 
woman  this  morning  assuredly.  William  arose 
also.  He,  too,  never  lost  time  by  reading  a 
final  newspaper  paragraph  after  the  train  had 
stopped. 

“Hare  you  your  satchel?”  he  asked. 

“ I came  with  empty  hands,  and  only  one 
thought  in  my  head,”  she  answered ; and  the 
steady  light  of  her  eye  seemed  to  assure  Will- 
iam that  she  had  but  one  thought  now.  It  was 
better  to  think  that  than  that  she  had  other 
thoughts. 

They  crossed  the  river  together,  while  the 
fog-bells  rang,  and  they  counted  the  river  craft 
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discernible  through  the  haze,  and  saw  some  of 
the  things  which  our  great  poet,  who  sings  his 
songs  in  color,  saw  when  he  painted  the  Hud* 
son  off  Haverstraw  in  the  morning  gray. 

“ The  idea  of  our  consenting  to  put  ourselves 
on  him,  a burden  four  strong,”  said  Miss  Sue  to 
herself,  as  she  saw  William  Carpenter  striding 
toward  Trinity,  while  she  went  her  way  up  the 
street.  “ That  kind  of  business  is  done  often 
enough.  But  I can't  do  it,  and  I’m  glad.  I am 
sore  I have  not  made  a mistake.  If  the  worst 
should  come  I could  not  endure  to  see  him 
wearying  of  his  load.  If  he  took  it  up  he  must 
bear  it  like  a god.  Could  he  ? I’ll  not  subject 
him  to  that  test.  He  is  getting  gray  already, 
and  not  thirty  yet.” 

Why  she,  who  alone  of  the  family  would  be 
likely  to  show  so  much  consideration  for  anoth- 
er, should  have  the  service  of  another  proffered, 
was  a wonder.  Miss  Sue  actually  blushed  as 
she  walked  on,  thinking  of  what  Maria  had  said 
about  William. 

Meanwhile,  whereabout  between  heaven  and 
earth  did  Mr.  Carpenter  see  Miss  Widdington 
suspended  ? Hardly  within  his  reach.  Yet  it 
might  be.  He  would  not  let  go  the  possibility. 
But  when  he  looked  at  the  clock  in  the  spire 
of  Trinity  he  was  not  thinking  of  Miss  Wid- 
dington so  much  as  of  other  persons,  and  of 
scenes  suggested  by  her,  and  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  getting  through  with  the  prayer  he  would 
have  made,  that  her  parents  might  be  to  him  as 
his  own! 

The  past — what  did  he  see  in  it  ? He  saw  a 
pale,  sad-faced  woman,  whom  misfortune  over- 
took as  unexpectedly  as  it  had  overtaken  this 
house  of  Widdington ; and  two  young  girls  go- 
ing helplessly  about  a house  which  suddenly 
had  lost  its  head.  He  saw  in  the  midst  of  that 
troubled  circle  a lad,  who,  gazing  on  the  burden 
Providence  had  laid  before  him,  refused  to  take 
it  up.  He  saw  him  creep  away  from  it,  and 
leave  it  there  unlifted.  The  woman  and  the 
girls  whom  he  left  behind  him  must  get  on  as 
best  they  could  with  debt  and  poverty.  He 
heard  a clock  strike — not  that  of  old  Trinity  in 
the  spire  so  near.  It  was  thousands  of  miles 
away,  but  be  heard  it  tick  and  strike. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  he  said 
to  himself,  “ It  is  now  seventeen  years,  and  here 
I am,  to  be  shamed  by  the  woman  I love.  She 
scorns  to  escape ; and  I — chose  to  escape.  I 
ran  from  the  sinking  ship;  she  stands  by  it, 
and  prefers  to  go  down  if  she  can  not  bring  it 
into  port,  rather  than  use  my  life-preserver.” 

He  could  not  long  endure  the  contempt  of 
himself  which  her  words  and  her  conduct  in- 
spired. He  began  first  to  attempt  justification, 
but  before  the  day  ended  he  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  mother  across  the  sea. 

Miss  Widdington’s  business  led  her  to  the 
great  shop  of  Mr.  Adriance,  and  as  that  deal- 
er’s advertisement  had  really  expressed  a want, 
she  was  able  to  make  an  engagement  with  him. 
Of  the  scores  of  women  who  called  on  him  that 
day  not  one  made  an  impression  so  favor- 


able as  that  made  by  Miss  Widdington.  He 
took  her  references,  but  he  trusted  her  on  the 
spot,  and  she  went  home  on  the  afternoon  train 
well  satisfied  with  her  success.  She  was  now 
in  the  shawl  business — breakfast  shawls,  car- 
riage shawls,  street  shawls,  any  kind  of  shawl 
that  could  be  made  of  Berlin  wool  she  had  en- 
gaged to  produce,  Mr.  Adriance  supplying  the 
material. 

Imagine  the  emotions  with  which  she  in- 
quired for  the  ten -pound  package  of  wools 
which  was  to  be  left  for  her  at  the  office  of 
Dodd’B  Express,  the  feelings  with  which  she 
paid  the  five  cents  demanded  for  its  delivery, 
the  satisfaction  with  which  she  took  her  seat  in 
the  car  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

William  Carpenter  saw  her  as  she  passed 
along  the  platform  to  a forward  car,  and  smiled 
that  she  declined  the  offers  of  acquaintances  as 
•they  hurried  along  to  carry  her  bundle.  It 
happened  that  at  the  Greenland  station  he  was 
on  the  steps  before  her.  She  dropped  the  pack- 
age at  his  feet,  as  if  it  had  been  a gauntlet ; he 
picked  it  up,  and  instead  of  looking  about  for 
a boy,  as  most  assuredly  he  would  have  done 
had  the  package  been  his  own,  he  carried  it 
himself  up  the  street,  walking  by  the  side  of 
Miss  Widdington,  experiencing  as  he  did  so  a 
singular  satisfaction. 

“ Courage !”  said  Miss  Sue  to  herself,  as  she 
entered  the  house  alone.  “I  haven’t  fought 
out  half  my  battle  yet.  I must  take  every  thing 
for  granted.”  And  so  she  walked  into  the 
kitchen,  and  found  her  mother  alone  there,  get- 
ting tea.  Maria  was  asleep  up  stairs,  or  else 
seeking  out  for  herself  some  comfortable  shady 
nook  in  the  garden. 

“ Business  secured!”  she  exclaimed,  laying 
her  bundle  on  the  table,  and  stepping  back 
quickly  she  advanced  upon  her  mother  and  em- 
braced her.  “We’re  safe,  mother,”  said  she. 

“ I have  entered  into  bonds.  We  are  in  the 
shawl  trade ! Now  you’ll  understand  why  you 
liked  to  draw  so  well — patterns,  you  know,  will 
be  wanted,  beautiful  vines  for  shawl-borders, 
designs  for  centres,  and  so  forth ! All  furnish- 
ed by  Madame  Widdington !” 

Of  course,  all  this  needed  explanation.  When 
it  was  explained  Mrs.  Widdington  sat  down  and 
wept.  Sue  thereupon  took  up  the  discontinued 
tea-getting.  Perceiving  those  tears  she  seemed 
not  to  see  them.  She  knew  that  ere  long,  just 
so  soou  as  her  pride  could  be  pacified,  her  mo- 
ther would  heartily  enter  into  this  business — 
the  bright  wools  would  charm  and  console  her, 
she  would  like  the  work  for  its  own  sake.  Be- 
fore her  mother  had  regained  her  composure, 
and  could  begin  to  see  difficulties  and  impossi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  her  project,  Sue  said,  wise- 
ly timing  her  words : 

“ And  there’s  Mrs.  Grimm,  you  know,  mo- 
ther, and  her  two  daughters,  neat  as  pins,  and 
for  ever  and  ever  knitting ; Annie  Grassmyer, 
and  Ann  Pilcher.  Why,  there’s  a dozen  of 
them  ready  and  waiting  for  work.  We  furnish 
the  patterns  and  wools,  they  do  the  knitting; 
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we  pot  on  the  fringe  and  other  finishing  touch- 
es. I hare  it  all  in  my  mind.  So  Mr.  Adri- 
ance  gets  his  goods,  do  you  see,  and  all  of  us 
have  a fair  living.  And  that's  what  hands  are 
good  for,  my  own  mother.” 

“ My  own  girl.  ” The  battle  with  her  mother 
ended  in  victory. 

Maria  was  brought  into  the  business,  howev- 
er reluctantly ; but  do  not  suppose  that  it  would 
not  have  been  a thousand  times  easier  to  dis- 
pense with  her  service — only  there  she  was. 
The  organ  music  went  on.  The  cataracts, 
alas ! also  went  on.  For  the  paralysis  was  no 
retrieval.  Sue  Widdington  had  a family  on  her 
bands.  Well,  and  she  could  support  it.  Mr. 
Adriance  was  astonished  and  pleased.  Burdens 
were  not  lessened,  but  ability  to  bear  them  was 
increased.  Providence  has  many  answers  to 
the  cry,  “Spare  us,  good  Lord!”  Some  will 
have  it  that  His  answers  are  ours.  Are  they 
then  less  His  own  ? 

To  his  letter,  written  under  a scourge,  Will- 
iam Carpenter  in  time  received  an  answer. 
Not  from  his  mother.  Was  she  dead?  Hop- 
ing, fearing,  he  knew  not  what,  he  hurried 
through  the  brief  letter.  It  was  from  an  old 
man  who  had  known  William’s  father,  and  the 
words  that  he  had  written  smote  as  swords. 
First,  there  was  wonder  thnt  the  son  should 
ever  have  lost  sight  of  his  mother,  and  next, 
more  than  wonder  that,  having  lost  sight  of  her, 
he  should  also  have  lost  knowledge.  The  two 
girls  were  dead.  They  died  not  a great  while 
after  the  boy,  their  brother,  ran  away.  The 
year  after  his  mother  had  followed  her  son 
across  the  ocean,  against  the  counsel  of  her 
friends,  who  would  have  dissuaded  her  from  in- 
curring the  risks  which  she  did  incur  seeking 
in  a strange  land  the  son  who  had  deserted  her. 
That  was  all.  Was  it  not  enough  ? The  poor 
satisfaction  of  seeking  to  repair  the  injury  he 
had  wrought,  to  heal  the  wound  he  had  made, 
was  denied  him!  The  letter  was  received  in 
the  midst  of  great  business  successes,  and  Will- 
iam felt,  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  as  if  he 
had  been  cursed.  But  what  could  he  do  T 

He  went  and  told  Miss  Widdington  of  Ahe 
unexpected  extent  to  which  he  had  been  pros- 
pered. But  he  said  that  tw’O  things  conspired 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  passing  through 
the  trial  of  adversity  instead.  First,  that  she 
should  be  more  indifferent  to  his  success  than 
any  gold-buyer  on  the  street ; and  second,  that 
the  friends  who  would  have  benefited  by  the 
turn  his  affairs  had  taken  were  not  benefited  by 
it,  and,  he  supposed,  never  would  be. 

The  first  reason  Miss  Sue  passed  over  with- 
out notice ; but  what  did  he  mean  by  the  sec- 
ond ? Now,  was  it  wise  for  a man  voluntarily 
to  abase  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  woman 
whose  good  opinion  seemed  to  him  the  most 
desirable  thing  in  the  world  ? Was  it  likely 
that  he  would  win  her  confidence  at  last  by 
confessing  unfaithfulness  to  trusts?  That  was 
not  his  aim.  He  regarded  her  as  his  best 
friend,  and  he  confessed  his  great  sorrow  to 


her.  And  when  she  said,  in  the  fullness  of 
her  amazement,  “Is  it  possible!”  he  did  not 
flinch,  neither  did  he  attempt  to  make  the 
words  mean  less  than  at  their  fullest  they  might 
mean. 

But  what  could  be  done?  That  was  of 
course  Miss  Widdington’s  second  thought— the 
“ how  terrible !”  was  always  attended  by  “ how 
shall  we  meet  it?”  “Carpenter,”  she  said,  in 
a slow,  musing  way,  as  if  seeking  among  all 
the  faces  she  had  seen  for  one  that  would  re- 
spond to  that  name,  and  prove  the  mother  of 
William. 

The  young  man's  face  flushed — it  crimsoned. 
He  had  supposed  that  all  was  told;  and  so 
much  had  been  told  at  a cost  which  Miss 
Sue  at  least  would  find  no  difficulty  in  estima- 
ting rightly.  But  now  he  flinched.  He  could 
not  add  that  he  had  changed  his  name  since  he 
came  to  the  country.  It  was  a common  thing 
for  his  countrymen  to  give  an  English  render- 
ing to  the  name  by  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  known ; and  often  they  did  it  feeling  that 
thereby  they  had  become  naturalized,  and  so 
would  the  more  readily  be  received  into  the 
family  of  citizens.  But  would  she  not  at  once 
suppose  that  he  had  made  the  change  so  the 
more  effectually  to  sever  the  bonds  which  con- 
nected him  with  her  he  had  forsaken  ? And 
if  she  suspected  that,  would  she  not  do  it  just- 
ly? He  left  this  deeper  depth,  he  must  leave 
it,  unsounded;  and  when  she  said  “ Carpen- 
ter,” musing,  he  was  silent.  Soon  he  said,  “ I 
have  looked  through  all  the  city  registers,  and 
made  every  inquiry  possible.  No.  A man  can 
not  have  given  him  twice  what  I threw  away.” 

“ You  were  but  a child,”  she  said. 

“That  made  it  all  the  more  monstrous.” 

“ But  the  burden  was  too  heavy  for  you.  I 
know  when  you  left  them  you  must  have  thought 
you  would  be  able  to  serve  them  better  in  this 
country.  And  you  went  secretly  because  you 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  come.  It  was 
an  error  of  judgment — the  judgment  of  a child 
who  was  compelled  to  see  the  things  which  are 
generally  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  children.” 

Indeed  it  6eemed  that  in  this  brave  young 
spirit  of  fidelity  had  risen  up  a defender  of  poor 
William  Carpenter,  when  he  arraigned  himself 
and  pleaded  guilty. 

But  he  looked  crushed. 

“ You  will  find  her  yet,  I know  you  will,  for 
you  will  always  be  looking,”  she  continued; 
“ and  have  you  forgotten  it  is  they  that  seek 
who  find?” 

When  she  was  thinking  these  things  over  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  spirit,  thinking  of  these 
and  of  William  as  he  had  lived  in  her  sight 
these  many  years,  the  doubt  of  him  which  she 
had  never  understood,  the  doubt  which  had 
stood  as  a sentinel  at  her  heart's  door,  as  if  to 
guard  her  against  him,  passed  suddenly  out  of 
sight.  But  not  forever  away.  It  only  retired 
into  shadow — it  was  there  still  on  guard.  Why 
had  he  told  her  this  discreditable  thing  ? Per- 
haps, she  thought,  that  so  he  might  put  a term- 
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ination  to  his  own  hope.  Perhaps  the  thought 
of  her  troubled  him,  distracted  him  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  had  determined  to  excite  in  her 
contempt  for  himself,  or  aversion  even,  that  in 
the  light  of  the  evidence  such  feeling  would  be 
sure  to  give  of  itself  he  might  bury  his  hope, 
dispel  his  dream,  banish  his  vision,  and  thus 
devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  business 
wl&h  but  for  her  would  absorb  him. 

If  this  was  his  purpose,  was  he  successful  in 
it  ? He  began  to  look  for  the  consequences  of 
that  narration.  Not  at  once.  At  first  he  felt 
the  ease  one  may  be  supposed  to  feel  after 
amputation  of  a gangrened  limb.  She  knew 
the  worst.  But  as  time  passed  on  could  he 
fail  to  notice  how  cordially  Miss  Widding- 
ton  spoke  when  they  met?  Was  she  taking 
his  part?  Certainly  her  words,  look,  man- 
ner, were  not  those  of  a person  against  him. 
She  did  not  lose  her  interest  in  his  affairs. 
Was  it  that  of  a missionary,  merely?  He 
thought  not.  A hope  stirred  again.  If  he 
could  win  her  yet,  in  spite  of  all;  but  then 
came  the  recollection  that  there  was  something 
still  concealed.  The  time  had  passed  for  con- 
tinuing that  story,  he  sternly  said  to  himself. 
Toward  that  dark  chasm  which  lay  between 
him  and  his  childhood  he  never  would  direct 
her  eyes  again. 

But  “ the  thing  that  I would  not,  that  I do.” 

One  afternoon  the  Greenland  train  ran  off 
the  track.  It  was  an  almost  unheard-of  thing 
that  an  accident  should  happen  on  that  well- 
conducted  railroad.  This  was  not  attended 
with  very  disastrous  results.  It  was  an  accom- 
modation train,  and  only  one  woman  received 
any  injury. 

Miss  Widdington  and  Mrs.  Zimmerman  in 
fact  were  the  only  passengers  on  board. 

Mrs.  Zimmerman  left  the  train  at  the  Roe- 
buck station,  and  at  parting  shook  hands  cord- 
ially with  Miss  Widdington,  who,  two  minutes 
before,  preparatory  to  parting,  had  addressed 
to  her  these  very  remarkable  words : 

“ I will  see  you  again,  then,  about  this  busi- 
ness. We  may  conclude  that  it  is  wiser  in  us 
to  reap  the  first  fruits  of  a field  than  to  glean 
after  another  person’s  harvest.  I am  very  glad 
that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  this 
over."  Who  could  doubt  it  that  saw  her  ani- 
mated face  — not  poor  little  pale-faced  Mrs. 
Zimmerman,  who  was  a good  business  woman 
too  in  her  way.  “ We  know  well  enough  what 
the  market  is,  and  what  it  is  likely  to  be ; we 
can  supply  the  demand  we  have  wit  enough  to 
create.  And  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  you 
to  import  the  wools  directly  from  Berlin." 

The  face  of  the  Importer  of  Wools  to  be — it 
was  the  face  of  the  woman  whom  Mr.  Carpenter 
had  assisted  to  a seat  on  the  ferry-boat,  and  up 
the  steps  of  the  car  that  day  when  she  came  to 
the  Roebuck  station  with  a bundle  two-thirds 
her  own  size  and  the  sweet,  sweet  peas — her 
face  I say,  os  she  left  the  car,  had  a very  dif- 
ferent expression  from  that  habitual  to  it.  It 
was  hopeful,  almost  bright. 


Our  passenger  from  Greenland  had  taken  the 
early  train  because  she  met  Mrs.  Zimmerman 
in  Mr.  Adriance’s  shop,  and  wished  to  speak 
with  her  on  this  business  scheme  which  she 
had  for  some  time  busily  contemplated.  When 
the  train  left  Roebuck  station  she  settled  her- 
self in  the  car  of  which  she  was  the  solitary 
occupant,  congratulating  herself  that  she  was 
alone ; for  she  intended  now  to  make  clear  to 
herself  every  feature  of  this  enterprise — thor- 
oughly to  study  it  that  Bhe  might  meet  every 
objection  with  an  answer.  But  her  meditation 
was  of  short  duration.  As  the  train  passed 
round  the  curve,  that  curve  which  revealed  in 
its  fold  the  pretty  little  cottage  in  the  midst  of 
its  bright  garden,  a loose  rail  was  ripped  up 
and  the  cars  thrown  off  the  track. 

Within  five  minutes  Roebuck  understood 
what  had  happened ; within  ten  minutes  Miss 
Widdington,  opening  her  eyes,  saw  Mrs.  Zim- 
merman looking  at  her  with  a scared  but  reso- 
lute face.  But  she  did  not  hear  the  directions 
in  obedience  to  which  she  was  carried  down  to 
the  white  cottage ; and  all  that  night  she  lay 
insensible. 

So  the  partnership  between  these  two  women 
began. 

Sunday  morning  saw  William  Carpenter  out 
in  search  of  Miss  Widdington. 

When  he  called  at  her  father’s  house  on 
Saturday  evening,  as  was  not  rarely  his  cus- 
tom, he  found  that  she  had  gone  to  town ; and 
Miss  Maria  was  beginning  to  be  disturbed,  for 
her  sister’s  place  at  the  organ  must  be  supplied 
in  case  she  did  not  return.  Miss  Jones  would 
go,  she  supposed ; but  first  she  must  be  noti- 
fied that  she  was  wanted.  It  would  cost  Sue 
five  dollars,  besides  the  car  fare,  if  Miss  Jones 
should  go.  What  did  William  think  ? 

William  thought  that  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
appointment any  where  he  had  better  stop  and 
secure  Miss  Jones’s  services.  Perhaps  Miss 
Sue  had  been  unexpectedly  detained ; she 
might  even  have  missed  the  train,  and  perhaps 
would  not  be  able  to  get  home  in  time  to  go  to 
Southfield. 

“ What  an  obliging  man  you  are,  William !" 
said  Maria ; and  do  not  think  it  once  occurred 
to  her  that  she  might  have  saved  herself  the 
necessity  of  asking  Mr.  Carpenter  to  serve  her 
had  she  accepted  any  of  Sue’s  invitations  to  en- 
ter into  business  partnership  with  her.  Do 
not  suppose,  either,  that  it  troubled  her  that  she 
should  need  to  ask  Mr.  Carpenter,  or  any  other 
man  or  any  woman,  to  serve  her. ' Did  she  bring 
herself  into  the  world  ? Didn’t  the  world  owe 
her  a living  ? 

William  had  not  spoken  out  his  whole  thought 
when  he  so  decidedly  pronounced  in  favor  of 
Miss  Jones’s  earning  five  dollars  next  day.  He 
had  heard  on  his  way  up  of  the  accident  on  the 
afternoon  train,  and  he  put  this  fact  into  con- 
nection with  the  other  that  Miss  Sue  had  gone 
to  town  and  had  not  returned,  and  concluded 
that  she  was  the  woman  who  had  met  with 
some  slight  injury. 
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“Slight  injury!”  Report  said  that  some- 
times of  passengers  who  had  limbs  broken,  who 
were  wounded  even  unto  death ! No  sleep  for 
him  that  night.  On  the  midnight  train  he  went 
down  to  Southfield,  and  by  daybreak  Sunday 
morning  he  had  hired  a horse  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Roebuck  station. 

There  he  learned  that  the  young  lady  who 
met  with  the  injury  had  been  taken  to  Mrs. 
Zimmerman’s  house — the  cottage  over  there 
surrounded  by  the  garden.  Did  he  see  the 
one  toward  which  his  informant  pointed  ? Why 
yes,  there  was  but  one;  though  it  stood  in  a 
row,  he  should  be  able  to  find  the  one  in  which 
lived  the  little  woman  who  dressed  in  black  and 
went^down  to  town  so  often.  Her  name,  then, 
was  Zimmerman  ? 

Into  the  faces  of  how  many  women  bearing 
that  same  name  had  he  looked,  and  with  what 
eager  eyes,  during  the  past  year ! What  dens 
had  he  searched  through,  looking  for  the  mo- 
ther who  bore  him ! How  many  times,  as  his 
eyes  ran  down  the  newspaper  columns  of  death, 
had  his  heart  paused  at  that  name ! And  here 
again  he  had  met  it — and  now  by  chance  when 
he  would  have  chosen  not  to  meet  it ! 

But  he  hurried  toward  the  cottage  in  the 
garden  of  flowers.  The  front  door  of  the 
house  stood  half  open,  as  if  those  within  had  no 
fear  of  intruders.  He  stepped  across  the  thresh- 
old, and  advanced  a step  toward  the  small  room 
at  the  right  hand,  moving  gently  that  he  might 
not  disturb  any  slumbering  patient  within  those 
walls. 

His  step,  light  though  it  was,  caught  the  ear 
of  the  watcher  within  the  room,  and  the  door 
opened. 

“ Oh,  Sir,  I am  glad  you  have  come ! Will 
you  walk  in  ?” 

Did  she  expect  him  ? It  was  the  little  wo- 
man in  black.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  her  un- 
covered face.  The  little  woman  in  black,  Mrs. 
Zimmerman,  whose  punctuality  was  a standard 
bet  with  school-boys ; but  who  besides  ? 

The  impulse  of  the  young  gentleman  whom 
she  had  addressed  so  respectfully,  and  with  so 
much  relief,  was  to  fall  at  her  feet,  but  he  stood 
upright  and  asked,  awkwardly : 

“ Were  you  looking — for  me  ? Did  you  ex- 
pect— me?”  and  he  stepped  past  her  into  the 
room ; for  he  saw  a cot-bed  between  the  win- 
dows, and  Mi 8s  Widdington  was  there.  But, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  not  anxiety  for  her  that 
drove  him  toward  the  cot. 

“You  are  the  doctor,  Sir?” 

“No,  no;  but  you  are  the  woman  who  has 
taken  Miss  Widdington — ” he  stopped,  he  knew 
not  what  ho  was  saying,  felt  that  he  was  talking 
at  random  and  wildly.  With  a stride  he  was 
now  quite  across  the  room,  and  looking  on  the 
face  of  MUs  Sue. 

Mrs.  Zimmerman  followed  him ; she  had  re- 
cognized him  now  as  the  fair-haired,  bright-faced 
young  man  who  had  once  or  twice  treated  her 


with  polite  attention.  But  was  she  not  begin- 
ning to  recognize  in  him  more  than  thU  ? He 
turned  toward  her  and  looked  at  her  so  strange- 
ly when  he  asked, 

“How  long  has  Miss  Widdington  been  in 
this  state  ? Hasn't  she  spoken  ? Hasn’t  any 
thing  been  done  for  her  ?” 

And  the  woman  saw  that  a tear  was  on  hU 
cheek.  9 

“ She  has  slept  almost  all  the  time.  I gave 
her  an  anodyne  to  make  her  sleep,  for  the  doc- 
tor was  away  and  wouldn’t  be  back  till  morning. 
There  was  nothing  more  I could  do.”  Her 
voice  faltered.  If  the  stranger  had  proved  to  be 
a doctor  she  would  have  wept  for  joy,  supposing, 
too,  that  she  understood  her  own  agitation ! 

“What  time  is  it?  We  must  not  wait  any 
longer.”  William  looked  at  his  watch,  but  at 
the  same  moment  the  clock  on  the  wall  struck 
the  hour.  These  business  people  kept  railroad 
time ; the  clock  and  the  watch  agreed  to  the 
moment. 

In  the  stroke  of  the  clock  as  it  told  the  hour 
there  was  a sound  of  warning  which  was  pecul- 
iar to  it.  William  looked  up  at  the  wall,  above 
the  head  of  the  cot,  while  the  eyes  of  the  robber 
whose  head  peered  over  the  rock  in  which  the 
dial  seemed  to  be  inserted,  while  those  eyes 
moved  and  the  head  wagged,  he  stood  gazing 
at  the  time-piece,  and  while  he  gazed  the  wo- 
man who  watched  him,  as  one  who  on  perilous 
darkness  sees  a star  arise,  went  up  nearer  to 
him  and  said, 

“Sir,  that  clock  struck  the  hour  when  my 
son  was  born.” 

He  bowed  down ; he  knelt  at  her  feet. 

“ William,  have  you  found  her  ? What 
blessed,  blessed  accident  brought  you  here  ?” 

But  if  Miss  Widdington  had  not  seen  him  at 
his  mother’s  feet,  and  the  glad  face  of  forgiving 
love  bending  above  him,  6he  might  have  closed 
her  eyes  again,  as  she  had  done  so  many  times 
during  the  night,  opened  only  to  close  them 
again.  But  now  the  night  had  passed  away. 
The  morning  had  come.  Dreaming  uncertain- 
ty was  over. 

Many  weeks  passed  before  Miss  Widdington 
was  able  to  undertake  the  short  journey  to  her 
own  home.  Happy  weeks  of  pain  they  were ! 
Joyful  weeks  of  imprisonment  I 

William,  the  son,  was  a man  against  whom 
no  doubt  now  could  linger  among  the  shadows. 
The  shadows  themselves  had  disappeared. 

But  it  .was  not  until  after  his  reverses  with 
Scratchly,  not  till  he  had  taken  the  headship  of 
the  firm  of  Widdington  and  Zimmerman,  that 
Miss  Sue  bore  the  name  which  William  had  ap- 
propriated from  the  New  World’s  language; 
without  shame,  with  confidence,  with  pride 
even,  with  love  she  bore  it ; for  the  excellency 
of  the  grace  which  had  been  able  to  endure  hu- 
miliation, manfully  to  bear  the  just  penalty  of 
sin,  humbly  to  behold  the  oft-repeated  miracle 
— curse  transformed  into  blessing. 
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ELLA  APFLIM8EY  was  cousin  to  the  world- 
renowned  Flora,  but  she  was  a better  girl. 
Fair,  stylish,  coquettish,  with  bewitching  blue 
eyes  and  hair  of  the  fashionable  golden  hue, 
she  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  set.  I say 
wa&  because  my  Ella  of  to-day  is  in  all  respects 
so  aifferent  from  the  Ella  who  then  entranced 
me.  I had  gazed  upon  her,  given  her  smile 
for  smile,  and  more ; had  attended  her  through 
scores  of  “ Germans,”  and  gone  to  heaven  with 
her  on  the  wings  of  a Redowa.  Her  veiy  fans 
and  gloves  were  daguerreotyped  on  my  soul. 
Yet,  looking  back,  I can  not  remember  that  I 
had  ever  heard  her  seriously  give  an  opinion, 
or  utter  even  a sentiment  to  reveal  of  what  man- 
ner of  woman  she  was.  As  for  her  daily  life,  all 
that  could  be  known  to  me  was  that  she  flour- 
ished in  the  “best  circles,”  went  every  where 
with  her  cousin  Flora,  dressed  like  her,  spoke 
with  the  same  musical  accent,  and  in  every  way 
comported  herself  as  became  an  unmurmuring 
child  of  fashion.  I,  a busy  bee  all  day  and  a 
butterfly  at  evening,  found  my  flower  under  the 
gas-light,  and,  under  the  gas-light,  I hovered 
about  her,  enchanted  yet  not  quite  satisfied. 
Some  ruthless  spell  seemed  to  hang  over  her 
beauty.  Face  and  form,  as  conscience  had 
grimly  suggested,  were  perfect.  Her  hair,  too, 
ah,  how  lovely  it  was ! and  yet,  even  in  its 
sunny  meshes  the  demon  of — shall  I say  it  ? — 
of  ugliness  seemed  to  lurk.  “ Sunny  meshes” 
scarcely  describes  it — ah,  sunny  maze!  Yes, 
a sunny  maze  over  her  temples;  and  beyond 
that — ? But  it  was  beautiful  hair — Mat  I said 
to  myself  a hundred  times.  What,  then,  was 
the  mystery?  Something  within  me  recoiled 
even  while  I admired  most  ardently ; and  she, 
poor  child ! seeing  my  waywardness,  wondered 
(I  knew  it  in  spite  of  her  well-trained,  beautiful 
eyes) — wondered  and  grew  serious  — between 
dances. 

Alas ! we  knew  not  the  direful  spell  that  had 
been  cast  upon  us ! But  the  end  came  at  lost. 
Now  that  all  is  over  I am  vexed  that  I did  not 
in  some  way  take  trouble  by  the  forelock  and 
grapple  with  it  single-handed.  But  I have  said 
I wooed  Ella  as  a butterfly  flits  about  a flower. 
Do  butterflies  think?  When  an  ugly  blight 
threatens  a peerless  blossom  can  her  PapOio  do 
more  than  hover  wretchedly  overhead  ? 

One  stormy  December  night  (she  has  told  me 
all  about  it  since)  my  poor  girl,  returning  from 
a brilliant  “reception,”  sought  her  chamber 
puzzled  and  unhappy.  Almost  in  tears  she 
Bung  jewel  after  jewel  upon  her  dressing-table, 
jerked  the  drooping  flowers  from  her  hair,  and 
loosed  the  glittering  zone  which,  it  had  seemed 
to  me,  was  ail  that  kept  the  gauzy  clouds  trail- 
ing about  her  from  floating  away  into  the  air. 
I Then  came  more  arduous  toilet  undoings : there 
| were  curls — two  long,  golden,  beautiful  curls — 
then  braids — then  a golden  mass  of  wealth,  and 
then  the  maze ! But  why  speak  of  these  ? She 
was  sad — she,  my  peerless  flower,  my  pearl ! 


Ah ! if  I could  but  have  seen  her  then,  seen  her 
earnest , but  an  instant,  perhaps — but  no.  The 
spell  was  not  yet  broken. 

It  had  been  a brilliant  evening.  Even  cousin 
Flora  had  pronounced  the  affair  “faultless.” 

The  Harrises,  the  Van  Doodles,  every  body  in 
town — that  is,  every  body  worth  knowing — had 
been  present,  and  Ella  had  stood  acknowledged 
belle  of  the  hour.  But  it  had  been  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  every  night  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  She  was  weary.  It  may  be  her  soul 
was  asking  itself,  “Is  it  well?”  I had  been 
hovering  near  her,  as  usual,  fascinated,  yet  se- 
cretly dissatisfied,  and  she,  in  some  strange 
way,  had  felt  slighted  and  distressed,  though 
she  must  have  known  that  at  least  a ^ozen 
among  those  who  looked  upon  her  were  longing 
to  cast  their  fate  and  fortune  at  her  feet.  Ah, 
it  is  a cruel  problem  this  of  life.  It  should 
know  better  than  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice 
of  a gay,  sinless  girl.  With  a sigh,  Ella,  after 
dimming  the  gas-light,  put  on  a long,  soft  robe 
of  wadded  cashmere,  and  cast  herself  in  a big 
arm-chair  by  the  fire.  Dear  little  blossom! 

Did  the  great  senseless  thing  know  what  it  held, 

I wonder  ? 

How  plainly  I can  see  her  sitting  there,  in  the 
flickeriq£  fire-light,  with  that  new  Badness  on 
her  face.  The  lofty  room,  with  its  curtains,  its 
frescoed  panels,  its  carvings  of  dull,  dark  wood, 
its  dainty  work-stand  rarely  used,  its  costly  rack 
of  books  never  opened,  its  delicate  traceries  of 
gold,  its  soft,  harmonious  colors,  its  toilet-table 
(a  marvel  of  lace  with  rosy  draperies  blushing 
through) — all  these  were  quite  familiar  to  me, 
for  the  apartment  had  sometimes  done  duty  as 
“the  gentlemen's  dressing-room,”  and  after- 
ward that  very  arm-chair  became — But  I must 
not  anticipate. 

How  long  Ella’s  reverie  continued  she  can 
not  remember.  It  was  broken  at  last  by  a sharp 
sense  of  dread.  Her  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon 
the  toilet-table.  Fascinated  by  its  cloud-like 
canopy  and  curtain,  where  pink  and  white 
seemed  floating  together  in  airy  softness,  with 
here  and  there  a bright  gleam  from  the  fire  deep- 
ening its  hue,  she  had  wondered  whether  the 
effect  might  not  be  something  like  the  “early 
dawn”  that  travelers  talk  about,  when  suddenly 
its  curtain  was  stirred ! 

What  could  it  mean  ? There  was  not  room 
enough  under  there  for  a robber  to  stow  himself. 

The  pet  spaniel  she  knew  was  already  sound 
asleep  in  the  housekeeper’s  room.  Cats  and 
kittens  were  forbidden  in  the  house;  but  it 
might  possibly  be  that  some  vagrant  had  stolen 
in  during  the  day,  and  had  made  this  his  hiding- 
place. 

Even  this  solution  almost  paralyzed  her  with 
fear.  After  all,  it  might  be  merely  fancy. 

With  a half-smile  at  her  weakness,  she  sat 
upright  and  looked  steadily  at  the  offending 
drapery.  It  stirred  again — not  feebly  this 
time ; but  with  a quick,  resolute  movement — 
stirred  and  parted ! 

A bouncing  little  figure  stepped  forth. 
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“Blaze  up,  Fire!”  said  the  little  figure, 
“and  let  the  lady  see  me.” 

Instantly  the  fire  sent  out  frisky  jets  of  flame. 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  figure,  jauntily. 
“Now  am  I not  a beauty?” 

A beauty ! It  was  the  ugliest  of  all  ugly 
gnomes,  goblins,  or  whatever  one  might  choose 
to  call  it.  It  was  short,  stumpy,  of  a dingy  brown, 
and  made  entirely  of  matted  hair  ! Even  its  arms 
were  of  the  same  material ; and  its  eyes  were 
formed  of  rings  of  white  and  black  hair  with 
the  light  of  a golden  curl  shining  through  them. 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  gasped  my  poor  girl,  ready 
to  faint. 

“Who  am  I?”  pertly  echoed  the  figure; 
“whf^  one  of  your  friends  to  be  sure.  My 
name  is  Sheniona.  I’m  the  Spirit  of  the  Wa- 
terfall!” 

“ Oh,  oh  ! Go  away !”  shrieked  Ella. 

“All  in  good  time,  my  dear,”  said  the  visit- 
or, coaxingly ; “ all  in  good  time.  Now  don't 
be  frightened  in  that  foolish  way.  I'm  sure  I 
expected  a different  reception  from  you . But 
never  mind  that.  Business  is  business,  you 
know.  If  I hadn’t  had  business  I would  have 
staid  away  — though,  really,  who  would  have 
dreamed  that  yon  could  hate  me  so,  seeing 
that — ” and  Sheniona  nodded  significantly  to- 
ward the  toilet-table. 

Ella  was  gradually  becoming  less  alarmed — 
there  was  a saucy,  friendly  air  about  the  Spirit 
that  was  rather  winning  after  all — so  she  ven- 
tured to  ask,  timidly, 

“What  business?” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  business  of  rather  an  em- 
barrassing nature,  if  you  must  know.  (Bright- 
en up,  Fire !)  The  fact  is,  though  I seem  such 
a plucky,  self-reliant  Spirit,  I am  really  some- 
what dependent  upon  others.  In  short,  if  it 
were  not  for  others,  I couldn’t  be  the  beauty 
that  I often  am.  (Now,  Fire,  don’t  be  lazy!) 
I’m  Queen  of  them  all,  and  they  know  it.  Every 
one  bows  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Waterfall.  But 
you  see,  my  dear,  sometimes  those  who  have 
been  forced  unconsciously  to  help  me  get  to  be 
a little  troublesome ; they  come  again  and  again, 
pestering  me  and  asking  for  ‘ their  own,’  os  they 
call  it.  Even  when  I haven’t  used  ’em  a bit 
they  keep  whining  out,  ‘ It’s  all  your  fault — all 
your  fault!’  till  I’m  ’most  dead.  It’s  enough 
to  put  me  all  out  of  tangle — it  really  is,”  and 
the  Spirit  struck  a despondent  attitude. 

“Well  ?”  asked  Ella,  longing  to  make  a rush 
for  the  door,  and  yet  not  quite  daring  enough 
to  stir,  “what’s  all  this  to  me?” 

The  Spirit  laughed  a quick,  fuzzy  little 
laugh. 

“What’s  it  to  you?  Well,  if. that  isn’t  too 
much ! Why  it’s  every  thing  to  you  (now,  Fire, 
don’t  go  to  sleep,  please) — every  thing  to  you 
this  time,  I mean.  The  fact  is,  you’ve  got 
something  that  don’t  belong  to  you,  and  the 
owners  want  it.  ” 

“I?”  faltered  Ella,  “I?” 

“Yes;  you,”  answered  Sheniona,  with  an 
encouraging  nod.  “Now  don’t  be  so  nervous. 


Brush  up ; do ! I’ve  no  idea  of  calling  you  a 
thief.  Neither  have  they.  Of  course  you 
haven’t  intended  to  do  any  thing  wrong.  But 
they  want  ‘their  own.’  They’ve  been  at  me 
for  ever  so  long  about  it ; and  at  last  I thought 
I’d  just  lay  the  matter  before  you.  What  do  you 
say  ?” 

“What  do  I say?  Oh  yes,  take  it,  good 
Sheniona,  whatever  it  is,  and  go  home.” 

“Home!”  echoed  Sheniona,  scornfully,  but 
in  a smothered  tone,  “what  do  I want  of  a 
home  ? My  object  is  to  make  headway  in  the 
world ; but  that’s  nothing  here  nor  there.  Be- 
sides, I can’t  take  it.  They  must  help  them- 
selves. What  do  you  say — yes  or  no  ?” 

“Oh  dear,  y-yes,”  answered  Ella,  closing 
her  eyes. 

“Very  well.  That’s  something  like.  Now, 
good  people,  yon  may  come.  Fire !” 

This  last  ejaculation  was  not  a military  order 
to  the  “good  people,”  but  was  addressed  in  a 
warning  “aside”  to  the  members  from  Liverpool. 
Accordingly  the  room  grew  light  in  a twinkling. 

Ella  tried  to  keep  her  eyes  shut,  but  they 
opened  in  spite  of  her.  In  every  corner  of  the 
apartment  she  saw  women ; not  exactly  ghostly 
women — though  they  could  not  have  been  mor- 
tal, since  neither  door  nor  window  had  opened 
to  admit  them — but  women  very  different  from 
those  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing ; and 
every  one  of  them  was  looking  reproachfully  at 
her. 

“ Now,”  commanded  Sheniona,  in  an  injured 
tone,  at  the  same  time  collecting  something  from 
the  toilet-table  and  throwing  her  armful  into 
Ella’s  lap,  “ now  come  and  claim  your  own.” 

Ella  trembled.  As  the  women  slowly  ap- 
proached, she  noticed  that  they  made  no  sound 
as  they  walked,  and  that  the  heads  of  nearly  all 
of  them  were  closely  cropped.  They  gathered 
in  silent  groups  about  her,  casting  eager  glances 
upon  what  she  held  on  her  lap.  She  tried  to 
rise  and  throw  the  coveted  things  upon  the 
floor,  but  her  limbs  were  powerless. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  women,  a worn,  dark- 
browed  creature,  came  close  to  her,  and,  bend- 
ing, snatched  one  of  the  articles.  It  was  a 
curl  (yes,  one  of  the  very  curls  that  I had  seen 
drooping  upon  Ella's  bosom  that  evening!). 

“This  is  mine!”  she  cried,  fiercely. 

“ Yours !”  sneered  Sheniona,  “what  did  you 
ever  do  with  that,  you  old  raven  ?” 

“ 1*11  tell  you  what  I did  with  it  I held  it 
to  my  heart  a thousand  times  with  the  only 
thing  I loved  on  earth.  I kissed  it  night  and 
day.  I stroked  it  on  my  poor,  toil-stiffened 
fingers  until  some  of  its  gold  seemed  to  light  up 
my  soul.  It  was  like  a chain  leading  me  to 
heaven.  But  harder  times  came.  I couldn’t 
get  any  work.  I sold  clothes,  furniture,  eveiy 
thing  I had,  to  keep  her , my  little  one,  from 
starving — every  thing  went  but  my  wedding- 
ring  and  her  hair.  The  wedding-ring  went 
first ; then  my  beautiful'  curls — yes,  I curled 
them  even  when  we  were  crying  with  hunger — 
but  it  was  all  of  no  use.  She  died.  But  she’s 
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not  starving  now — thank  God  for  that!  Not 
cold  either;  but  I can’t  find  her — I can’t  see 
her.  She  went  where  I can’t  go  yet.  But  I 
know  this  is  one  of  her  curls,  and  I must  have 
it.  That  other  one  isn’t  mine.  Where  are  the 
rest  ?” — turning  fiercely  to  Sheniona. 

44  Never  mind  now  about  the  rest,  my  good 
woman.  They’re  not  here — that’s  plain.  Be- 
gone !” 

The  woman,  pressing  tho  curl  to  her  lips, 
moved  away,  and  Ella  saw  her  no  more. 

“ Who  does  the  other  curl  belong  to  ?”  cried 
Sheniona.  44  Move  quickly  now.  Don’t  be  all 
night  about  it.” 

At  these  words  four  young  girls  stepped  for- 
ward. One  of  them  lifted  the  curl ; and,  with- 
out a word,  they  began  rapidly  to  untwist  it. 
Each  with  busy  fingers  drew  out  strand  after 
strand  ; and  when  it  was  all  divided  they  van- 
ished with  their  treasure. 

“Humph!”  exclaimed  Sheniona,  “if  that’s 
all,  you’ll  be  bothering  me  a good  while  before 
you  can  recover  your  headfuls.  (A  plague  to 
these  fellow's  with  their  4 sorting’  and  4 length- 
ing,’  and  so  scattering  one  lot  of  hair  to  every 
corner  of  the  earth !)  Ah,  you  thief!” 

Ella  looked  up  quickly. 

4 4 No,  not  you.  I’m  speaking  to  that  thing 
who  just  grabbed  a braid.  She’s  a thief  and  a 
murderer.  ” 

“1  know  it,”  sullenly  retorted  a woman  who 
now  stood  pulling  and  shaking  out  the  braid. 
“ I was  as  bad  as  the  worst.  Why  not  ? Who 
had  any  mercy  for  met  They  cut  off  my  hair 
in  prison.  Yes,  a thief  and  a murderer.  But 
who  was  any  better  ? They  murdered  me  on  a 
scaffold ; and  they  stole  my  hair.  It  was  the 
only  bright  thing  I ever  had.  It’s  mine — and 
I want  it !” 

“Well,  well,  not  so  much  noise,  old  jail- 
bird. Who  says  you  can’t  have  it  ?” 

“She’s  said  it!”  retorted  the  woman,  look- 
ing savagely  at  Ella.  44  She’s  claimed  it  for  her 
own,  and  you  wouldn’t  let  me  come.  Haven’t 
I seen  her  many  a time,  here  in  this  very  room, 
smooth  it  and  braid  it  as  if  God  had  given  it  to 
her.  Yes,  and  haven’t  I seen  her  carrying  it 
about  in  gay  ball-room,  among  splendid  ladies 
and  gentlemen  with  their  flowers  and  jewels  and 
scents — the  very  hair  that  I used  to  trail  in  the 
dust  ? Yes  ; and  didn’t  she  twine  it  with  pearl, 
and  didn’t  I see  a man  who  danced  with  her 
put  a white  rose-bud  in  it  once  (ha!  ha!), 
and — ” 

44 Oh,  oh!  Stop  her,  Sheniona,”  cried  Ella 
— 44  stop  her,  or  I shall  go  mad !” 

The  woman,  mockingly  acknowledging  a sig- 
nal from  the  Spirit  of  the  Waterfall,  vanished 
with  angry  mutterings. 

“Mad!”  echoed  a voice;  44 1 did  go  mad, 
raving  mad,  and  they  cut  off  my  locks — 4 sun- 
ny locks,’  he  used  to  call  them.  But  that  was 
when  I lived  on  earth.  I’m  not  mad  now, 
and” — seizing  another  braid  from  Ella’s  lap — 
44 1 want  my  hair.” 

44  Not  mad  now,  eh  ?”  said  the  Spirit  of  the 
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Waterfall.  “Any  one  would  think  from  the 
way  you  act  that  you  were  stark,  staring  mad.” 

“It’s  the  sight  of  the  hair  does  it,”  returned 
the  other,  mournfully,  and  in  a gentler  tone. 

44  The  hair  was  what  he  always  praised  most.” 

44  Who  wns  he  t”  asked  Sheniona,  with  some 
interest.  44  Was  he  a barber  ?” 

“No,  indeed,” said  the  girl,  scornfully;  “he 
was  a soldier,  as  handsome  and  brave  a soldier 
as  ever  breathed — noble  and  good,  too ; but  you 
can’t  understand  any  thing  about  that.” 

“That’s  because  I’m  all  in  a snarl,  perhaps,” 
assented  Sheniona,  ironically. 

“But  you  can,”  turning  to  Ella.  44  He  was 
so  noble  and  good ; and  when  the  w'ord  came 
that  he  was  lying  dead  on  the  field — lying  all 
mangled  and  trodden — I couldn’t  stand  it.  I 
thought  I should  never,  never  see  him  again. 

I know  better  now.  But  this  hair  is  liis  be- 
cause he  liked  it.  I couldn’t  rest  while  I knew  * 
it  was  being  carried  about  by  others  in  the  bus- 
tling world.  I died  soon  after  they  took  it. 

Why  couldn’t  they  lay  it  in  my  grave  where  it 
belonged  ? Ah  ! if  you  knew  all,  my  pretty 
lady,  you  would  have  perished  sooner  than 
have  carried  my  poor  hair  into  gay  houses.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  sobbed  Ella.  “Oh,  Sheniona, 

I’ve  been  so  wicked,  so  dreadfully  wicked ; 
but  it’s  all  your  fault.” 

“Oh,  certainly,  of  course,”  returned  She- 
niona. 44  You’re  just  like  all  the  rest.  Now, 
ladies,  if  you’ll  be  kind  enough  to  divide  the 
waterfall,  and  each  take  ‘your  own,’  we  can  be 
gone.  (Now,  Fire,  a little  brighter !)” 

The  fire  obeyed.  Instantly  the  girl  who  had 
been  a maniac  vanished ; the  rest  of  the  women 
seized  the  golden  waterfall  from  Ella’s  unresist- 
ing hands,  and  with  many  struggles,  exclama- 
tions, sighs,  and  sobs  began  to  tear  it  to  pieces, 
and  pick  out  “their  own,”  hair  by  hair. 

What  strange-looking  creatures  they  were, 
and  dressed  in  what  motley  variety  of  costume ! 

Some  of  them  had  long,  wavy  tresses  that  had 
grow'n  out  since  they  had  been  shorn  of  their 
wealth ; but  most  of  them  were  closely  cropped, 
and  had  a weird,  restless  look.  There  were 
pretty,  blue-eyed  Bohemian  girls  among  them, 
dressed  in  picturesque  attire ; heavy  Dutch 
lasses  with  great  wooden  shoes,  that  now  made 
a strange,  unearthly  clatter ; Swiss  women  with 
freckled  faces  and  high  caps ; and  two  Swedish 
sisters,  who  stamped  their  ghostly  feet  indig- 
nantly to  think  how  their  bright  locks  had  been 
boiled  and  twisted  and  baked. 

Some  seemed  to  have  died,  and  others  were 
the  spirits  of  the  living ; but  one  and  all  were 
equally  eager.  During  their  rapid  work  they 
cast  reproachful  words  or  bits  of  personal  his- 
tory at  Sheniona,  and  sometimes  addressed 
themselves  to  Ella,  who,  with  clasped  hands 
and  tearful  eyes,  sat  wondering — a throng  of 
new  thoughts  and  resolutions  rushing  into  her 
soul.  Some  told  how  their  hair  had  been  taken 
off  in  illness ; some,  how  they  had  been  forced 
to  part  with  theirs  through  poverty ; some  told 
tales  that  brought  a burning  flush  to  Ella’s  cheek ; 
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and  others  admitted  that  when  they  were  work- 
ing in  the  field  or  at  household  duties  the  hair- 
peddlers  came  along,  shears  in  hand,  and  in- 
duced them  to  allow  their  tresses  to  be  cut  off 
in  exchange  for  tawdry  trinkets.  Nearly  all 
had  something  to  6ay ; and  Ella  vaguely  won- 
dered that  their  voices  should  seem  so  lifelike 
and  natural.  If  she  had  but  thought  of  the 
potent  influence  of  Sheniona  she  would  have 
wondered  less.  Under  the  spells  of  the  Spirit 
*of  the  Waterfall  all  things  seem  reaL 

One  of  the  Dutch  girls  turned  angrily  toward 
Sheniona. 

“What  does  this  mean?  I find  only  four 
hairs.” 

“ It  means  that  only  four  hairs  of  all  your 
headful  were  fit  to  put  with  this  lot,”  was  the 
answer.  “It  was  nearly  all  turned  to  flax. 
How  did  you  fade  yourself  out  so  ?” 

“Ah!”  said  the  jufvrouw,  “my  hair  had  a 
poor  chance.  I couldn’t  wear  caps  all  the  time ; 
but  I had  one  for  Kermis -days.  What  with 
tending  geese,  and  working  on  the  polders,  and 
taking  father’s  dinner  to  him  every  day  on  the 
dykes,  and  picking  hemp  for  Yon  Kopp’s  wind- 
mills, and  being  harnessed  along  with  other 
women  who  towed  barges  up  and  down  the 
canals,  there  wasn’t  much  to  save  my  good 
looks.  Blazing  sun,  and  high  winds,  and  the 
heavy  breath  of  the  ditches  don’t  go  to  make  up 
fine  ladies.  Where’s  the  rest  of  my  hair  ?” 

“Scattered  about  every  where,  if  you  want 
to  know,”  said  Sheniona ; “ it  made  about  twen- 
ty different  shades  when  they  came  to  handle 
and  assort  it.  Part  of  it  is  in  a set  of  side-curls 
in  London,  part’s  in  a lawyer’s  4 scratch’  some- 
where in  Boston,  part’s  in  a mustache  owned 
by  a New  Yorker  who  is  always  dodging  the 
detectives,  but  most  of  it’s  on  dolls.” 

44  Dolls?” 

44 Yes,  dolls — those  tow-headed  wax  dolls. 
I shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you’ve  fitted  out  a 
dozen  of ’em.” 

“Ill  find  it  all  yet,”  hissed  the  Dutch  lass 
between  her  teeth.  44  I’ll  find  it  all  yet.” 

“Not  unless  you’re  civil  you  won’t.  Now, 
ladies,  don’t  stand  all  night  disputing  over  one 
hair!” 

The  scene  was  over  at  last.  The  “golden 
mass  of  wealth”  had  dwindled  to  nothing.  One 
by  one  the  women  vanished.  The  fire  flickered 
wildly,  and  Ella  was  once  more  alone  with  She- 
niona. 

44  Don’t  cry,”  said  the  Spirit ; 44  I’ve  not  de- 
serted you  yet.  Tell  me  what  I can  do  for  you  ?” 

“Nothing,  nothing!”  sobbed  Ella.  “Only 
leave  me,  and  never,  never  come  near  me  again.” 

“Never!”  repeated  Sheniona,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

“Never.” 

“ Why  you  will  look  like  a fright !” 

“No,”  said  ray  brave  little  Ella,  quite  her- 
self now.  44 1 shall  not  look  like  a fright.  I 
am  not  bald.  But  for  your  wicked  spells  I 
would  never  have  slighted  the  adornment  Na- 
ture had  already  given  me.” 


44 Nature!”  sneered  the  Spirit,  with  intense 
scorn. 

“ It  is  you,  Sheniona,”  continued  Ella,  “who 
all  these  months  have  made  me  look  like  a 
fright ; you  who  have  loaded  my  poor  head  till 
it  ached ; you  who  have  made  me  almost  a liar 
and  a cheat ; you  who  have  made  me  wrong 
those  poor  women,  and  worry  them  in  their 
graves ; you  who—” 

44  Hold !”  cried  Sheniona,  now  in  a great  pas- 
sion. 44  You  have  said  enough.  Prom  this 
hour  I am  done  with  you.  Yes,  I and  my 
army  shall  withdraw  from  you  forever !” 

“ Your  army  ?” 

“I  have  said  it.  Come  forth  my  brave  fol- 
lowers !”  cried  the  Spirit  of  the  Waterfall. 

Instantly  numerous  boxes  and  drawers  about 
the  .room  flew  open,  and  out  hopped  a regi- 
ment, it  seemed,  of  crimpers  and  crinkling-pins. 
These  were  marshaled  by  a number  of  pufiy 
officers  brevetted  44 rats”  and  “coils;”  while 
conspicuous  among  them  stalked  a stately  pair 
of  curling-tongs. 

44 This  way!”  commanded  the  Spirit  of  the 
Waterfall,  turning  savagely  about. 

She  marched  toward  the  fire-place ; her  army 
followed  in  rattling  procession.  At  the  hearth 
she  stepped  upon  the  pan.  From  the  pan  she 
hopped  upon  the  bars.  From  the  bars  she 
sprang  into  the  blaze.  And  in  the  blaze  she 
vanished,  army  and  all. 

44  Thank  Heaven ! She’s  gone ! ” cried  Ella, 
starting  np.  “But  what  a dreadful  odor  of 
burning.  And  how  hot  it  is ! Oh !” 

An  instant  and  she  was  in  the  hall,  screaming 
44  Help ! Fire  J”  with  all  her  might. 

The  household  were  awake  now.  Men  even 
were  rushing  in  at  the  front  door.  Ella  had 
time  to  look  back  into  her  room.  She  saw  the 
toilet-table  a blackened  mass ; saw  her  behuti- 
ful  dress  on  the  ehair  suddenly  leap  up  in  a 
fiery  flash;  saw  the  curtains  near  by  curling 
and  blazing,  and  realized  how  that  star  of  gas- 
light had  treacherously  done  its  work,  lighting 
the  slow-burning  damask,  that  in  time  had  fired 
the  44  early  dawn”  of  silk  and  lace.  She  would 
have  ventured  in  to  rescue  a few  precious  notes 
that  were  locked  in  her  work-table,  but  a gruff 
voice  shouted  through  the  smoke ; 

“Don’t  come  in,  miss!  Here,  Jim,  down 
with  them  curtains  the  first  thing!” 

44  Mercy  on  us ! Oh  my ! Oh  my ! ” shrieked 
the  housekeeper,  who  at  that  instant  burst  upon 
the  scene,  an  image  of  frantic  despair  in  double- 
gown and  night-cap.  44  Mercy  on  us ! Come 
quick,  Miss  Ella,  before  the  stairs  goes !” 

Thanks  to  prompt  action  and  the  good  offices 
of  Croton,  the  fire  was  soon  arrested  with  scarce- 
ly more  damage  done  than  that  which  we  have 
already  seen.  In  a week  or  two  carpenters, 
painters,  gilders,  upholsterers,  and  cabinet- 
makers had  come  and  gone,  leaving  every 
thing  as  it  was  before. 

Every  thing?  No,  not  quite.  Ella  was 
changed.  No  longer  a victim  to  the  spells  of 
Sheniona,  she  became  faultless  in  her  beauty  as 
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Bhe  was  true  and  tender  at  heart.  Left  to  it- 
self her  lovely  hair,  tossed  lightly  back  from 
her  temples,  soon  fell  into  a waving  way  of  its 
own,  beautiful  to  behold , and  the  golden  net 
in  which  her  looped-up  tresses  were  imprisoned 
seemed  to  shine  with  gladness  because  it  held 
only  Ella’s  hair.  What  a pretty  trick  of  thought- 
fulness, too,  came  over  my  little  girl ! Why, 
in  her  girlish  wisdom  she  could  put  a dozen 
pompous  men  to  shame.  She  became  an  in- 
spiration to  me,  waking  into  healthy  activity 
the  drowsy  instinct  that  had  been  disgusted 
with  shams,  yet  had  not  had  strength  to  de- 
nounce them.  She  even  asked  me  timidly  one 
evening  whether  I didn’t  think  we’d  be  happier 
if  we  were  to  spend  more  time  quietly  together, 
and  less  in  the  whirl  of  ball-rooms.  Bless  her 
heart ! before  long  we  actually  read  books  to- 
gether. Think  of  that!  Bead  books — good 
sensible  books,  too.  When  the  time  came,  as 
it  did  last  winter,  that  we  had  a pretty  house 
of  our  own  to  furnish,  we  went  out  together  to 
see  about  pictures — my  darling  is  really  grow- 
ing to  have  quite  an  eye  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  bought  photographs,  too,  and  a piano  and 
a book-case;  but  the  great  treasure  of  all  to 
me,  in  the  furniture  line,  is  that  big  arm-chair. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  saved  that  night  I really  am 
not  sure  that  I would  have  cared  to  go  to  house- 
keeping. 


“ You  foolish  boy !”  exclaimed  Ella,  the  oth- 
er night,  when,  thinking  aloud,  I had  uttered 
this  sentiment  in  her  presence.  “ You  foolish, 
crazy  boy ! How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?” 

I was  grave  in  an  instant. 

“Ella,  dear,”  I said,  “in  my  opinion  that 
chair  (incidentally,  of  course)  changed  the  whole 
current  of  our  lives.  You  know  we’ve  neither 
of  us  had  one  clouded  moment  since  the  night 
of  the  fire,  when  you  fell  asl — ” 

“No\%  Willie,  stop!”  cried  Ella,  blushing 
violently.  “ Don’t  you  know  we  were  never  to 
speak  of  that  night  again.  It  was  on  this  sol- 
emn condition  that  I told  you  the  story — and  a 
true  story  it  is,  too,  every  word  of  it.” 

“Why,  Ella!”  I exclaimed,  maliciously, 
“you’re  talking  about  it  yourself!” 

She  took  up  her  embroidery  and  pretended 
to  be  quite  vexed. 

“Ella,  dear.” 

No  answer. 

“Ella — just  one  word — now,  really,  aren’t 
you  glad  things  happened  as  they  did  that 
night?” 

No  answer. 

“Ella”  (coaxingly),  “aren’t  you,  dear?” 

No  answer. 

“Ella”  (very  coaxingly),  “aren’t  you  glad, 
love,  that  things  happened  as — Why,  Ella, 
my  precious ! my  sunbeam ! you’re  not  crying ! ” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

KENSINGTON  twenty  years  ago  was  not 
like  the  Kensington  of  to-day.  It  seemed 
much  quieter  and  farther  from  London.  No 
great  Exhibitions  had  beaten  down  the  smooth 
grass  of  Hyde  Park  and  stamped  out  the  green 
lanes  of  Brompton,  which  then  formed  a barrier 
between  “the  old  court  suburb,”  as  Leigh 
Hunt  tenderly  calls  it,  and  the  metropolitan 
vortex.  Down  the  long,  dusty  miles  of  the 
Knightsbridge  road  crawled  a few  uncomfort- 
able omnibuses — forming  the  chief  communica- 
tion with  London — except  for  those  fortunate 
people  who  had  carriages  of  their  own.  Con- 
sequently, to  middle-class  respectability,  Ken- 
sington was  a rather  retired  place.  Townified, 
certainly,  but  then  its  queer  winding  streets,  its 
old-established  shops,  and  old-fashioned  houses, 
above  all  its  palace  and  ancient  church,  gave  it 
a dignified  quaintness  which  half  atoned  for  the 
want  of  the  country.  And  but  a little  way  be- 
yond it  were  many  rnralities:  lanes  and  gar- 
dens, haunted  by  larks  in  the  daytime  and 
nightingales  at  eve;  here  and  there  a real 
field — not  yet  become  a brick-field;  and  sev- 
eral “lovers*  walks,”  where,  between  the  tall 
hedge  of  May  or  wild  roses,  young  people  thus 


circumstanced  might  exchange  a kiss  safely  and 
unobserved. 

About  half  a mile  from  where  the  Misses 
Kenderdine  lived  was  a canal,  along  the  banks 
of  which  ran  a slip  of  waste  ground,  where 
bloomed  as  if  by  stealth  many  a real  country 
flower : bindweed — the  little  pink  creeping  sort 
and  the  large  white  one,  that  in  late  summer 
mounts  the  hedges  and  stars  them  with  its 
dazzling,  short-lived  bells ; abundance  of  those 
flowers  which  grow  on  commons  and  waste 
ground  — bright  yellow  hawkweed,  and  the 
delicate  primrose-tinted  kind ; with  various 
tiny  plants,  pleasant  enough  to  observant  eyes, 
and  of  which  there  used  to  be  plenty  in  these 
regions,  till  London,  gradually  growing,  has 
forced  them  to  give  place  to  coarser  weeds. 

To  this  place  Edna  often  came,  between  or 
after  school-hours,  to  fancy  herself  in  the  coun- 
try, and  get  a breath  of  air,  for  the  sisters’  house 
was  somewhat  small  and  dose.  Not  that  it  was 
an  ugly  house;  creepers,  jasmin,  and  grape- 
vine half  covered  it,  and  it  was  open,  front  and 
back,  to  a view  of  market  gardens.  Nobody 
can  find  it  now — it  has  been  completely  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  pulled  down  and 
built  upon,  with  all  its  surroundings.  Year  by 
year  genteel  terraces  and  squares  are  growing 
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where  the  cabbages — acres  of  them— once  grew. 
So  if  I say,  with  the  lingering  tenderness  that 
its  inhabitants  also  learned  to  speak  of  it — that 
it  was  not  an  ugly  house — there  is  no  one  who 
can  contradict  me. 

It  boasted  three  stories,  of  two  rooms  each, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  the  sitting- 
room,  the  drawing-room  above,  made  into  a 
school-room,  and  a large  (or  they  called  it 
large)  bedroom  overhead,  where  the  two  sis- 
ters slept.  Thus,  at  a glance,  ma£  be  seen 
their  small  establishment,  of  which  the  only 
other  inmates  besides  themselves  were  one  serv- 
ant and  a cat.  A very  microscopic,  maidenly 
establishment,  simple  even  to  poverty,  and  yet 
it  had  its  happiness — to  Edna  at  least — for  it 
was  their  own.  Every  atom  of  furniture  had 
been  bought  with  their  own  money — bought 
and  paid  for — which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  many  magnificent  mansions.  Every  corner, 
from  attic  to  basement,  was  theirs  to  do  with 
os  they  liked.  And  to  these  governesses,  who 
had  lived  for  years  in  other  people’s  houses,  any 
nook  they  could  call  their  own  and  do  what 
they  chose  in,  possessed  a certain  charm,  of 
which  the  novelty  was  not  even  yet  exhausted. 
In  this  nest  of  theirs,  narrow  as  it  was,  the  two 
sisters  had  not  been  unhappy — Edna  especially 
had  been  the  merriest  little  bird — till  now. 

It  chanced  that  after  the  pleasant  spring 
came  a very  hot  summer;  weeks  of  settled 
drought.  By  August  the  leaves  were  almost 
burnt  off  the  trees,  and  the  dusty,  languid  air 
that  seemed  to  creep,  or  rather  to  stagnate, 
over  the  lanes  and  market  gardens,  and  the  line 
of  road  between  Kensington  town  and  Holland 
House,  was  almost  stifling,  even  at  twilight, 
when  Edna  insisted  on  their  going  out,  ju6t  for 
health’s  sake. 

“Oh,  Edna,”  Letty  would  say,  drearily,  as 
she  crawled  along  the  heated  pavement  and 
looked  up  at  the  handsome  houses,  nearly  all 
with  closed  windows — “ every  body  is  gone  out 
of  town.  Why  can’t  we  go  too  ? It’s  very  hard 
for  us  to  be  teaching  school  here  when  all  the 
world  is  away  at  the  sea-side.  I wish  we  were 
there  also.  Don’t  you  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Edna.  “One  holiday  is 
enough  for  one  year.  No.” 

But  she  knew  she  was  telling  a falsehood ; 
that  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  had  a frantic 
longing  for  the  sight  of  the  sea,  for  the  sound 
and  smell  of  briny  waters,  lapping  on  shingle 
and  sand,  for  even  a handful  of  sea-weeds, 
damp,  salt,  and  living — not  like  that  poor  dead 
mummy  of  a sea-weed  that  still  hung  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  though  Letty  had  begged 
her  more  than  once  to  take  it  down,  it  looked 
so  “nasty,”  for  its  meteorological  powers  had 
signally  failed.  Yet  still  she  let  it  hang  there 
— a thing  that  had  missed  its  destiny,  and  was 
of  no  mortal  use  to  any  body — except  as  a me- 
mento of  a very  pleasant  time. 

That  pleasant  time  had  passed  out  of  all 
memories.  Even  Letty  scarcely  mentioned  it 
now — three  months  was  far  too  long  for  Letty 


to  remember  any  thing  or  any  body.  At  first 
she  had  found  home  extremely  dull,  had  talked 
incessantly  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  of  the  two 
Stedmans,  wondering  whether  they  had  come 
home — if  when  they  did  come  they  would  make 
any  effort  to  renew'  the  acquaintance. 

“It  would  be  possible,  nay,  easy,  to  find  out 
our  address,  for  our  boxes  were  marked  ‘ Ken- 
sington,’ and  there  is  the  post-office  to  inquire 
at.  If  I were  they  I would  hunt  us  out,  and 
call.  In  which  case,  Edna,  you  know',  we  must 
be  polite  to  them.  They  might  mean  nothing.” 

“ Probably  not.  What  would  you  wish  them 
to  mean  ?” 

“ How  sharp  you  are  with  me ! Of  course, 
if  Dr.  Stedman  did  call  upon  us  two  single  la- 
dies, he  could  have  but  one  intention  in  doing 
so.  Not  that  he  ever  gave  me  any  reason  to 
suppose  any  thing,”  added  Letty,  looking  down 
with  her  half  smile,  that  implied  an  expectation 
of  being  contradicted  in  her  assertion.  But  no 
contradiction  came. 

“ Of  course,  a man  so  poorly  circumstanced 
couldn’t  be  expected  to  come  forward  at  once— 
but  then  you  see — ” 

Edna  would  see  nothing.  Every  time  the 
conversation  took  this  turn  she  resolutely  avoid- 
ed it : to  speak  her  mind,  or  to  open  her  heart 
to  this  her  only  sister,  became  every  day  more 
impossible.  Not  that  there  was  less  affection 
between  them,  but  there  was  a clearer  percep- 
tion and  a sadder  acceptance  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  thought  and  feeling,  which  sometimes 
happens — that  alienation  of  nature  which  no 
nearness  of  blood  can  atone  for,  or  prevent,  or 
cure. 

Sometimes,  when  in  the  long,  bright  June 
evenings  Letty  persisted  in  walking  out  regu- 
larly— not  down  the  actual  street  where  Dr. 
Stedman  lived  (Edna  knew  it  well,  and  kept 
half  a mile  from  it  always),  but  up  and  down 
the  long,  green  alleys  of  Kensington  Gardens, 
looking  round  at  every  corner,  and  fancying  ev- 
ery tall  figure — or  two  figures,  a taller  and  a 
shorter — must  surely  be  the  two  Stedmans — the 
patient  elder  sister  would  grow  excessively  ir- 
ritable, and  then  Letty,  who  w'as  invariably 
good-tempered,  would  wonder  at  her,  and  fear 
she  was  not  well,  and  pet  her  and  caress  her  in 
a fashion  harder  to  bear  than  the  interminable 
talkativeness. 

But  when  week  after  week  crept  by,  and  the 
Stedmans  gave  no  sign,  Letty’s  interest  in  her 
lost  admirer  or  admirers  died  out.  Besides, 
school-time  began,  and  the  small  worries  of 
the  present  completely  extinguished  the  past. 
Then,  when  her  sister  seemed  quite  to  have  for- 
gotten them,  poor  Edna’s  memory  of  those  hap- 
py sea-side  days  woke  up  with  a vividness  quite 
horrible  in  its  pain,  and  in  its  sharp  conscious- 
ness of  what  that  pain  was,  whence  it  arose,  and 
to  what  it  tended. 

I will  tell  no  untruth  about  my  poor  Edna, 
nor  make  any  pretenses  concerning  her,  which 
she  herself  would  have  been  the  first  to  scorn. 
I believo  that  no  woman,  gifted  with  coramon- 
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sense  and  common  feeling,  ever  4 ( falls  in  love," 
ns  the  phrase  is,  without  knowing  it : at  least  not 
wheu  the  love  comes  suddenly,  and  for  one  who 
heretofore  has  been  a stranger,  so  that  no  grad- 
ual previous  relations  of  intimacy  have  disguised 
the  true  state  of  things  for  a while,  as  sometimes 
occurs.  She  may  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
fact,  even  to  herself ; but  she  knows  it — knows 
it  at  the  very  core  of  her  heart — in  all  its  sweet- 
ness, and  in  all  its  bitterness  too. 

Long  before  those  three  months  had  gone  by, 
Edna  Kenderdine,  who  had  met  so  few  men,  and 
had  never  taken  the  smallest  interest  in  any 
man,  began  to  find  out  that  she  was  never  like- 
ly again  to  meet  such  a one  as  Dr.  William 
Stedman — never  likely,  in  all  her  future  life,  to 
have  such  a happy  fortnight  as  that  she  spent 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  her  anxiety  for  her 
sister  was  over,  and  she  and  Letty  were  roam- 
ing about  the  sweet  country  and  pleasant  sea- 
shore, and  meeting  the  two  Stedmans  every  day 
and  all  day  long. 

Only  a fortnight  — fourteen  days  — a short 
time  on  which  to  build — or  to  wreck — a life’s 
happiness ; yet  many  have  done  it  before  now, 
and  will  do  it  again.  Fate  sometimes  com- 
presses into  a few  days  the  events  and  experi- 
ence of  years.  People  love  in  divers  ways,  and 
marry  under  infinitely  varied  circumstances, 
concerning  which  no  person  can  judge,  or  has 
a right  to  judge,  any  other ; yet  there  is  but  one 
true  love — leading  to  the  one  perfect  marriage, 
or  else  leading  through  dark  and  thorny  yet  sa- 
cred ways  to  that  perpetual  virginity  of  heart 
and  life  which  is  only  second  to  marriage  in  its 
holiness  and  happiness. 

This  love  had  come  to  Edna,  and  she  knew  it. 

She  did  not  fall  into  romantic  ecstasies  of  joy 
or  grief  over  it,  though  let  not  even  these  be 
condemned,  they  are  natural  in  the  time  of  pas- 
sionate youth — the  Juliet-time.  But  Edna  was 
a woman — not  a girl,  though  her  heart  was  as 
fresh  as  if  she  were  sixteen.  She  said  nothing 
— she  betrayed  nothing ; externally  she  was  the 
school iniatress  only;  but  within  she  was  con- 
scious of  the  great  change  whicfc  only  comes 
once  in  a lifetime,  and  after  which  no  woman 
is  ever  quite  the  same  again. 

Of  her  lover — or  her  love,  a tenderer  and 
nobler  name — she  did  not  sit  and  think  all  day 
long — her  days  were  too  busy  for  that ; but  she 
thought  of  him  in  every  idle  or  solitary  minute, 
and  often  when  neither  idle  nor  alone ; till  day 
by  day  she  learned  to  mingle  him  in  all  her  do- 
ings and  all  her  dseams.  Him — the  one  “ him" 
in  the  world  to  her  now,  whom  by  a magic 
sympathy  she  seemed  already  to  understand, 
faults  and  all,  better  than  any  other  human 
being  she  had  ever  met. 

For  she  did  not  think  Dr.  Stedman  faultless ; 
she  had  seen  in  him  a good  many  things  she 
would  have  liked  different,  and  had  to  apologize 
for — shortcomings  of  temper,  roughness,  and 
hardness,  which  seemed  the  result  of  circum- 
stances. Still  he  was  himself ; drawn  to  her, 
or  rather  she  to  him,  by  a strange  attraction, 
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and,  as  a whole,  very  near  her  ideal  of  what  a 
man  should  be* 

But  it  is  idle  reasoning  about  such  things, 
and  soon  Edna  ceased  to  reason,  and  was  con- 
tent only  to  feel.  All  the  stronger,  because  in 
her  intense  humility  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  the  feeling  could  be  reciprocated.  She 
accepted  with  a strong  silent  courage  the  lot 
which  had  befallen  her — a great  misfortune, 
some  would  say.  But  she  did  not  call  it  so, 
though  she  recognized  to  the  full  its  sadness, 
hopelessness,  and — no,  she  was  not  so  cowardly 
as  to  add,  its  humiliation. 

She  had  done  nothing  wrong  in  loving,  even 
though  she  loved  a man  who  had  never  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  who  had  apparently  no  in- 
tention of  asking  her,  whom,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, she  would  never  meet  again.  Well; 
let  it  be  so ; she  had  met,  for  once  in  her  life, 
the  man  who  she  felt  could  have  satisfied  her 
whole  heart,  reason,  conscience — whom,  had  he 
asked  her,  she  would  have  married,  and  whom 
otherwise  she  would  remember  tenderly  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  This  is,  next  to  a thorough- 
ly happy  marriage,  the  best  lot  which  can  befall 
any  woman. 

I linger  over  Edna  Kenderdine  because  I like 
to  linger  over  her,  just  here : the  picture  of  a 
woman  who  is  bravo  enough  to  love,  unloved, 
the  best  and  highest;  embodied  to  her,  as  it 
was  to  her  mother  Eve,  in  a man.  For  Mil- 
ton’s  celebrated  line, 

“ He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  In  him," 

is  so  far  true  that  no  woman  can  love  either 
lover  or  husband  perfectly,  unless — in  a sense — 
she  sees  God  in  him,  and  sees  in  him,  beyond 
herself,  the  desire  for  God  only.  And  if  so, 
her  love  is  neither  an  unhappy  nor  an  unfortu- 
nate love,  however  it  may  end. 

One  fact  proved  incidentally  how  utterly  re- 
moved from  the  selfishness  of  all  personal  feel- 
ing was  this  ideal  admiration,  this  self-existent, 
up-looking,  and  out-loving  love  which  had  taken 
such  sudden  and  strong  hold  of  Edna’s  heart, 
and  after  lurking  there  a while,  sprung  up, 
forced  into  being  not  by  the  sunshine  of  hope, 
but  by  the  warm  darkness  of  complete  though 
quiet  despair.  The  possibility — which  Letty’s 
vanity  had  taken  for  granted— of  Dr.  Stedman’s 
attentions  being  to  herself,  awoke  in  her  sister’s 
mind  no  jealousy  or  dread — indeed,  no  sensa- 
tion of  any  kind.  In  those  early  days — when 
she  was  so  ignorantly  happy — Edna  had  thought 
the  matter  over  in  all  it9  bearings,  and  set  it 
aside  as  a mistake.  For  had  he  really  fallen 
in  lovjs,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  spoken,  nor  why  afterward  he  should  not 
have  hunted  Letty  out  and  followed  her  to  the 
world’s  end.  Edna  thought,  if  she  were  a man, 
she  would  have  done  so.  She  could  imagine 
no  hindrance  strong  enough  to  prevent  a man 
who  really  loved  a woman  from  seeking  her 
out,  wooing  her,  and  carrying  her  off  triumph- 
ant— like  one  of  the  old  Paladins — in  face  of 
all  Ahe  world. 
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Yet  all  these  three  months  William  Stedman 
had  lived  close  by  them,  and  given  no  sign  of 
his  existence.  Therefore,  of  course,  there  was 
but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  Letty,  she 
supposed,  had  come  to  it  likewise,  or  else  had 
forgotten  the  whole  matter — Letty  could  so  eas- 
ily forget ! 

Still,  this  summer  was  a dull  time  with  poor 
Letty  Kenderdine.  After  the  fever,  pupils  were 
naturally  slow  of  returning:  the  sisters  were 
likely  to  be  very  poor  this  half-year.  Edna 
did  not  care  much  for  the  fact ; but  she  tried 
to  make  things  as  easy  as  she  could  to  Letty, 
whom  want  of  money  always  affected  keenly 
with  a hundred  small  wants  and  petty  humilia- 
tions, which  her  sister,  if  unable  to  sympathize 
with,  felt  heartily  sorry  for.  She  taxed  her  in- 
genuity to  lighten  Letty’s  school  duties,  and 
out  of  school  to  invent  inexpensive  amusements 
for  her ; but  still  the  dullness  remained.  Only 
dullness ; certainly  not  disappointed  love,  for 
Letty  spoke  more  than  once  of  accepting  her 
latest  offer,  from  an  Australian  sheep-farmer, 
once  the  boy-brother  of  one  of  her  pupils,  whose 
ardent  admiration  had  gone  so  far  as  to  entreat 
her  to  come  out  to  Geelong  and  marry  him. 
And  so  Edna,  who,  in  her  simplicity,  could  not 
conceive  the  possibility  of  liking  one  man,  and 
in  the  remotest  degree  contemplating  marriage 
with  another,  became  quite  satisfied  as  to  the 
state  of  her  sister’s  affections. 

Thus  they  went  on,  teaching  school  daily, 
and  spending  the  time  as  well  as  they  could 
after  school-hours,  generally  in  the  arduous  duty 
of  making  ends  meet,  until  the  leaves  which 
had  budded  out  in  that  happy,  merry  spring- 
time in  the  Isle  of  Wight  began  to  change  col- 
or, wither,  and  fade. 

44 How  fast  the  year  slips  by!’*  said  Letty, 
drearily,  one  half-holiday  when  she  sat  at  the 
window,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  over 
the  long  fiat  of  market  gardens,  and  wish  she 
was  any  where  but  where  she  was.  44 1 declare, 
to-day  is  the  last  day  of  the  band  playing  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  we  have  never  yet 
been  to  hear  it.  It  is  your  fault,  Edna.  Why 
wouldn’t  you  let  us  go?” 

The  question  was  not  easy  to  answer.  There 
was,  of  course,  the  obvious  reason  that  Letty 
was  too  beautiful  a person  to  promenade  much 
in  so  public  a place  without  father  or  brother ; 
but  Edna’s  conscience  told  her  this  was  not  the 
only  reason  why  she  had  so  persistently  resisted 
such  a very  harmless  amusement. 

She  knew  quite  well,  that  if  by  walking  twen- 
ty miles  she  could,  herself  unseen,  have  caught 
one  glimpse  of  William  Stedman — resting  her 
weary  thirsting  eyes  on  his  brown  face,  which 
might  not  be  handsome,  yet  was  so  manly,  gen- 
tle, honest,  and  good — she  would  eagerly  have 
done  it.  That  even  the  dim  remote  possibili- 
ty of  seeing  him — his  tall,  sturdy,  erect  figure, 
turning  round  some  street  corner — a common 
Kensington  street — sanctified  to  her  even  those 
dusty  pavements  and  ugly  roads.  Sometimes 
the  craving  only  to  know  that  he  was  alive — 


alive  and  well — pursuing  his  duties,  which  she 
knew  were  so  close  to  his  heart,  working  at  his 
profession,  and  carrying  out  nobly  his  useful, 
beneficent  life,  without  the  remotest  thought  of 
herself,  came  upon  poor  Edna  with  a force  that 
was  almost  maddening  in  its  pain.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  chance  of  really  seeing  him,  of 
meeting  face  to  face,  and  being  obliged  to  bow, 
or  to  shake  hands  and  speak  to  him,  in  the  vis- 
ible flesh — him  of  whom  she  thought  night  and 
day — was  to  her  an  apprehension  almost  amount- 
ing to  terror.  The  mere  thought  of  it  often, 
in  her  walks,  made  her  heart  stand  still  a min- 
ute, and  then  go  on  beating  so  violently  that 
she  scarcely  knew  where  she  was  or  what  she 
was  doing.  Therefore,  she  had  contrived  al- 
ways to  avoid  that  band  promenade,  where 
Kensington  young  men  might  naturally  take  an 
afternoon  lounge,  and  where  Julius  Stedman 
had  once  said  he  was  rather  fond  of  going. 

But  this  day  Letty  was  so  persistent,  that, 
with  a kind  of  fear  lest  her  secret  reason  should 
be  betrayed,  Edna  ceased  resistance,  and  they 
went. 

Only,  however,  for  one  or  two  turns,  during 
which  she  looked  straight  before  her,  and  de- 
ported herself  as  grimly  as  possible  toward  the 
fops  and  fashionable  idlers  who  never  failed  to 
stare  at  the  tall  beautiful  woman  and  her  un- 
obtrusive companion.  Only  two  turns;  but 
even  these  were  one  too  many.  At  the  sec- 
ond, Fate  came,  dead  front,  to  meet  the  sisters. 

44  There  they  are ! Don’t  look,  Edna ; don’t 
let  them  fancy  we  see  them ; but  there  are  the 
two  Stedmans.” 

Edna’s  heart  gave  a wild  leap,  every  thing 
seemed  turning  round  and  round  for  a minute, 
then  she  gathered  up  her  senses,  and  recovered 
her  strong  self-control,  which  had  never  failed 
her  yet.  Happily,  her  veil  was  down ; but 
Letty’s  careless  eyes  roved  every  where  rather 
than  to  her  sisters  face.  Had  it  been  different, 
still  Edna  would  have  been  safe.  Usually  tears 
and  blushes  came  readily  to  that  sensitive  little 
face,  which  changed  its  expression  half  a dozen 
times  in  a minute ; but  when  any  thing  smote 
her  hard,  Edna  neither  blushed  nor  wept,  but 
grew  perfectly  white,  and  as  quiet  as  a stone. 
She  did  so  now. 

44  The  Stedmans,  is  it  ? You  are  right,  Let- 
ty, we  will  not  look.  They  are  not  likely  to  see 
us.  They  are  passing  on.” 

And  they  did  pass  on,  their  attention  being 
caught  by  some  acquaintance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  promenade,  to  whom  they  stood  talking 
for  some  time. 

That  while,  the  eyes  Dr.  Stedman  did  not 
see — the  sad,  fond,  lingering  eyes — had  seen 
him — vividly,  distinctly ; had  noticed  that  he 
was  a good  deal  thinner,  paler,  graver — very 
unlike  his  former  self;  until  in  talking  he  chanced 
to  smile,  and  then  Edna  recognized  it  again 
fully — the  face  stamped  indelibly  upon  her  mem- 
ory. 

Perceiving  he  was  fully  occupied,  and  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  noticing  her,  she 
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looked  at  him  once  again,  with  a quiet,  sad 
feeling — “God  bless  him;  no  man  is  any  the 
worse  for  a woman’s  loving  him” — and  turned 
away. 

As  soon  as  she  could  she  lured  Letty  out  of 
the  crowd  into  one  of  those  green  alleys  that 
abound  in  Kensington  Gardens,  in  sight  of  the 
queer  old  red  brick  palace,  with  its  Dutch  gar- 
den, where,  long  ago,  the  courtiers  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  the  maids  of  honor  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  first  two  Georges,  may  have 
strolled  and  coquetted  and  made  love — the  old, 
old  story ! In  their  long-effaced  footsteps  walk- 
ed the  lovely  Letty  Kenderdine,  as  fair  as  any 
of  them,  and  talking,  perhaps,  not  greater  non- 
sense than  they  had  talked. 

“ Well,  I must  say  it  was  strange,”  said  she. 
“ It  only  shows  how  easily  men  forget.  To 
pass  me  by  within  a few  yards,  and  never  even 
see  me!” 

“They  were  talking  to  some  gentlemen.” 

“ Oh,  but  people  always  sec  those  they  want 
to  see.  Perhaps  I ought  to  hav* bowed.  You 
know  they  could  not  come  and  speak  to  us  un- 
less we  bowed  first.  And  how  nice  and  gen- 
tlemanly they  both  looked,  especially  Julius! 
Really  Julius  is  a very  handsome  young  fellow 
now  he  is  quite  well  I suppose  he  is  quite  well 
by  this  time.” 

“ He  looked  so.”  And  Edna  felt  glad,  part- 
ly for  his  own  sake,  but  more  for  his  brothers. 
That  anxiety  at  least  was  over.  And  then  she 
let  her  imagination  wander  wildly  as  to  what 
could  be  the  secret  trouble  which  showed  plain- 
ly on  Dr.  Stedman’s  face,  and  tiad  altered  him 
so  much.  The  desperate  longing  to  comfort 
him,  to  take  part  of  his  burden,  whatever  it 
might  be,  came  upon  her,  sad  and  sore. 

So  much  so,  that  she  never  heard  footsteps 
behind,  nor  guessed  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, until  Letty  called  out  in  her  loud  whis- 
per : 

“Goodness  me ! There  they  are.” 

And  at  an  angle  of  the  path  the  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters  met,  face  to  face,  abruptly  and 
unexpectedly,  so  as  to  make  non-recognition, 
or  the  half-recognition  of  a formal  bow,  impos- 
sible. They  were  ail  evidently  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Involuntarily  they  stopped  and  shook 
hands.  Not  without  a certain  awkwardness  in 
the  greeting,  probably  caused  by  the  suddenness 
of  their  rencontre ; but  after  the  first  minute  it 
passed  off.  In  spite  of  all  the  good  resolutions 
on  both  sides,  every  body  seemed  unfeignedly 
glad  to  meet. 

The  two  young  men  turned  back  with  them 
in  the  old  familiar  way ; Julius  by  Edna,  Dr. 
Stedman  by  Letty,  until  with  some  slight  ex- 
cuse Julius  crossed  over  to  the  latter,  and  his 
brother  fell  behind  with  Edna.  Thus  they 
went,  walking  slowly,  the  whole  way  up  the 
broad  walk  to  the  Bayswater  Gate.  The  youn- 
ger brother  and  sister  began  laughing  and  talk- 
ing immediately,  Julius  making  himself  agree- 
able in  his  old  light  way,  as  if  it  were  but  yes- 
terday that  he  had  carried  on  the  same  pleasant 
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badinage  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  shore ; but  the 
two  others  were  rather  silent. 

Dr.  Stedman  asked  Edna  a few  questions  as 
to  her  sister’s  health  and  her  own ; if  they  had 
had  no  return  of  scarlet-fever  in  the  house,  and 
if  their  pupils  had  come  back  ; to  all  of  which 
she  replied  quietly,  briefly,  and  categorically; 
then  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

And,  far  in  the  distance,  they  heard  the  faint 
sound  of  the  band  playing,  and  one  or  two  strag- 
gling groups  of  gayly- dressed  people  passed 
them,  chattering  and  flirting — a great  contrast 
to  this  quiet,  silent  pair. 

Veiy  silent,  very  quiet  outside,  but  beneath 
that? 

Many  people  might  call  it  wrong  for  an  un- 
sought woman — a tender,  sweet,  reticent  maid- 
en— to  feel  as  Edna  felt,  walking  along  beside 
him  who,  she  now  knew,  was  the  lord  of  all  her 
life.  But  there  was  no  wrong  in  her  heart. 

She  had  no  hope  of  being  wooed  or  married  by 
Dr.  Stedman;  she  only  loved  him.  She  only 
felt  that  it  was  heaven  to  be  near  him — to  catch 
again  the  sound  of  his  voice — to  re6t  again  in 
the  protection  of  his  honest  goodness.  Oh, 
that  protection ! the  one  thing  a woman  needs 
— even  a woman  so  brave  as  Edna  Kenderdine. 

As  for  herself,  she  thought  if  she  could  only 
serve  him,  tend  him,  do  him  good  in  any  way ; 
ay,  in  the  pathetic  way  of  some  ballad-heroine 
she  had  read  of— making  the  house  ready  for 
his  bride,  and  helping  to  rear  and  cherish  his 
children — it  would  have  been  not  bard,  but 
happy  to  have  done  it ; for  he  seemed,  now  she 
saw  him  again,  just  as  heretofore — unlike  all 
others,  simplest,  noblest,  best;  truest  man  and 
most  perfect  gentleman — one  worth  living  for — 
worth  dying  for. 

She  idealized  him  a little : women  always  do 
that;  but  William  Stedman  was  a great  deal 
that  she  believed  ; and  for  her  idealizing,  per- 
haps it  did  no  harm.  Men  so  loved  not  seldom 
grow  to  be  as  good  as  the  fond  women  believe 
them. 

At  the  Bayswater  Gate  Dr.  Stedman  paused. 

“This  is  our  best  way  home.  Will  you 
come,  Julius?” 

“ Certainly  not ; I have  not  half  talked  out 
my  talk.  Do  you  turn  ? Then  so  shall  we — 
with  your  permission,  Miss  Kenderdine.” 

Letty  bowed  a smiling  assent.  After  her 
long  fast  from  flirtation  she  was  all  gracions- 
ness,  even  to  the  4*  boy”  Julius,  as  she  persisted 
in  considering  him,  though  he  was  exactly  her 
own  age.  So  the  two  couples  strolled  back 
again  to  the  Palace,  and  then  across  the  grass 
to  the  little  gate  which  led  to  Kensington  High 
Street. 

“Here  we  really  must  take  our  leave,”  said 
William  Stedman,  decisively.  44 1 have  an  ap- 
pointment; and  besides,  Julius — ” he  added 
half  a dozen  inaudible  words,  which  his  brother 
did  not  answer,  but  turned  sharply  away. 

Then  Edna  came  forward,  very  dignified. 

This  little  woman  could  be  dignified  when  sh* 
chose,  in  spite  of  her  few  inches. 
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“ Indeed,  Mr.  Stedmnn,  wc  will  not  trouble 
you  to  accompany  us  any  farther.  We  have  a 
call  to  make  in  Kensington.  Good-by.*' 

She  held  out  her  band — first  to  Julius,  and 
then  to  his  brother. 

‘‘Well,  that  is  the  coolest  dismissal,”  said 
the  former.  “Must  it  be?  Do  you  really 
agree  to  it,  Miss  Letty  ?M 

But  Miss  Letty  was  making  elaborate  adieux 
to  Dr.  Stedman,  and  did  not  hear.  Besides, 
she  very  rarely  contradicted  Edna.  Her  easv 
nature  always  yielded  to  the  stronger  will ; it 
was  least  trouble.  But  when  they  had  really 
parted  from  their  cavaliers  she  was  a little  crosts 
“Why  on  earth  were  you  so  peremptory, 
Edna?  They  wanted  to  see  us  home/' 

“Did  they ?” 

“At  least  Julius  did.  And  why  not?  It 
would  have  been  rather  amusing.  If  we  ever 
meet  them  again,  and  perhaps  we  may,  for  Mr, 
Stedrauu  says  they  always  take  their  constitu- 
tional iu  Kensington  Gardens — we  ought  to 
treat  them  a little  more  civilly,  and  let  them 
see  us  home  if  they  desire  it.” 

Edna  replied  not,  but  the  small  mouth  set 
itself  closely  together.  No.  Letty  might  say 
what  she  liked— fancy  what  she  chose,  but  this 
should  not  be.  Dr.  Stedman  should  never  think 
that  either  she  or  her  sister  were  girls  ready  to 
meet  the  first  advances  of  any  idle  youth.  Love 
was  no  disgrace  ; it  did  nobody  any  harm  ; but 
the  feeble  pretense  of  it — flirtation  or  philander- 
ing— was  a thing  which  this  woman,  pure  and 
true,  yet  passionate- hearted,  utterly  scorned. 
If  the  Stedm&n*  wanted  to  marry  Letty — ei- 


ther of  them — they  must  come  and  ask  for  hex 
as  a man  should  ask — and  is  a coward  if  he 
dare  not  ask  under  any  circumstances. 

Letty — -alwa;ife  Letty.  That  the  object  of 
their  admiration  could  be  any  other  when  Letty 
was  by  did  not  occur  to  Edna.  And  when  Let 
ty  took  her  bonnet  off,  and  shook  back  her 
bright  fair  hair,  and  looked  into  the  glass  with 
her  eyes  glittering  with  the  novel  excitement 
of  the  day,  Edna  thought  the  universal  admi- 
ration her  sister  excited  was  not  wonderful.  If 
Dr.  Stedman  shared  it — if  that  was  the  caw* 
of  his  silence  find  evident  preoccupation — well: 

Edna  stood  a minufe  to  face  this  thought. 
She  Was  alone.  Letty  had  gone  down  stairs, 
all  smiles  and  excitement;  at  least,  as  much 
excitement  as  she  was  capable  of— quite  an- 
other woman  after  the  afternoon’s  adventure, 
which  was  such  h pleasant  break  iu  their  dull 
life.  Was  it  only  that,  or  did  she  really  earr 
for  one  or  other  of  the  Stednmns  ? And  if  one 
of  them  really  asked  her,  would  Letty  marry 
him  ? 

Swh  a possibility  might  occur.  The  man 
Edrui  loved  might  marry  another,  and  tlmt  oth- 
er her  own  sister:  a supposition  maddening 
enough  to  many — nay,  roost  women.  Even  to 
this  gentle  little  woman  it  gave  the  same  sod 
den  “ stouod*’ — which  had  come  to  her  several 
times  lately.  She  closed  her  eyes,  drew  along 
bard  breath,  tried  to  stifle  the  choking  in  her 
throat,  am!  to  view  her  position  calmly. 

Jealousy,  in  any  of  its  ordinary  forms,  did 
not  affect  her;  her  nature  was  too  single,  too 
entirely  free  from  both  vanity  and  sclf-cou- 
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sciousness.  No  wound  could  come  to  her 
through  either  of  these  points — nothing  except 
simple  sorrow,  the  agony  of  lost  love.  Be- 
sides, she  was  accnstomed  to  view  things  in  the 
plain  daylight,  without  any  of  those  distorted 
refractions  to  which  egotistic  people  are  sub- 
ject. She  saw  that  in  such  a case  as  hers 
there  are  but  two  ways  open  to  any  woman. 
If  she  loves  a man  and  he  does  not  love  her,  to 
give  him  up  may  be  a horrible  pang  and  loss, 
but  it  can  not  be  termed  a sacrifice — she  resigns 
what  she  never  had.  But  if  he  does  love  her 
and  she  knows  it,  she  is  bound  to  marry  him, 
though  twenty  other  women  loved  him,  and 
broke  their  hearts  in  losing  him.  He  is  not 
theirs,  but  hers ; and  to  have  her  for  his  wife 
is  his  right  and  her  duty.  And  in  this  world 
are  so  many  contradictory  views  of  duty  and 
exaggerated  notions  of  rights,  so  many  false 
sacrifices  and  renunciations  weak  even  to  wick- 
edness, that  it  is  but  fair  sometimes  to  uphold 
the  nght  of  love — love  sole,  absolute,  and  para- 
mount, firmly  holding  its  own,  and  submitting 
to  nothing  and  no  one — except  the  laws  of  God 
and  righteousness. 

“Yes,”  Edna  whispered  to  herself  as  she  sat 
down,  feeling  strangely  weak  and  yet  strong, 
and  looked  through  the  open  window  across  the 
market  gardens,  and  down  Love  Lane,  where 
in  the  August  evening  more  than  one  pair  of 
figures — lovers  of  course — might  be  seen  slowly 
strolling.  “Yes,  it  is  all  clear  enough,  plain 
enough.  Possibly  we  shall  never  meet  him 
again — I hope  not.  But  if  we  do,  if  be  loves 
Letty,  marries  Letty — T’  she  paused — “of course, 
I never  say  one  word.  He  only  does  right,  and 
she  does  right  too — what  I should  have  done 
myself.  If  he  loved  me,  and  I knew  it,  I would 
hold  to  him  in  spite  of  Letty,  in  spite  of  the 
whole  world — hold  to  him  till  death!” 

Involuntarily,  her  right  hand  closed  over  the 
other  hand.  Ay,  small  and  fragile  as  it  was, 
it  was  a hand  that  any  one  could  see  would 
hold,  faithfully  and  firm,  till  death. 

Oh  that  among  us  poor,  wavering  women, 
driven  about  by  every  wind  of  fancy,  prejudice, 
weakness,  or  folly,  there  were  more  such  hands ! 
They  would  keep  back  many  a man  from  sink- 
ing into  the  gulf  of  perdition. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

4 4 I’ve  done  it ! I’ve  tracked  them  as  cleverly 
as  if  I were  a bee-hunter  on  the  American  prai- 
ries. IVe  found  their  house — such  a little  one, 
in  such  a shabby  neighborhood.  No  wonder 
they  didn’t  like  us  to  know  it.  I say,  Will,  don’t 
you  hear?” 

“ Yes,”  growled  Will,  who  had  just  come  in 
from  a severe  day’s  work,  as  his  brother  had 
done  from  a severe  day’s  play.  They  were  eat- 
ing conjointly  their  final  meal,  half  tea,  half 
supper,  roughly  laid  out  ana  roughly  served,  in 
the  dining-room,  which  was  the  one  well-fur- 
nished apartment  of  the  doctor's  large,  empty 
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house — a good  house  in  a good  street,  which, 
as  a doctor,  he  was  obliged  to  have,  and  had 
contrived  to  make  externally  comfortable  for 
his  patients — when  they  should  come.  But  be- 
yond this  consulting-room  all  was  dreariness — 
the  dreariness  of  raw  newness,  which  is  much 
worse  than  that  of  ancient  dilapidation. 

William  Stedman  was  wearied  and  dull,  but 
Julius  seemed  in  high  spirits,  insisting  on  talk- 
ing and  being  listened  to. 

“ I tell  you  I have  found  out  where  they  live, 
though  they  were  so  confoundedly  secret  abont 
it.  It’s  a tiny  house  in  one  of  the  lanes  beyond 
Kensington.  They  must  be  poor  enough — poor- 
er even  than  they  seemed.  But  there  they  cer- 
tainly live,  and  I vow  1 11  go  and  pay  them  a 
call  to-morrow.” 

“ Pshaw ! don’t  make  a fool  of  yourself.” 

“Make  a fool  of  myself!  You’re  uncom- 
monly civil  to-day ! Pray,  may  I ask  in  what 
way  would  it  be  making  a fool  of  myself?  1 
like  women’s  society,  and  these  two  are  the  very 
jolliest  young  women  I ever — ” 

Will  jumped  up  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

“Hold  your  tongue!  you’d  better!”  cried  he, 
violently ; and  then,  catching  his  brother’s  look 
of  utter  amazement,  he  suddenly  reined  him- 
self in,  and,  with  a sort  of  laugh,  begged  Julius’s 
pardon. 

“Well  you  may!  Why,  what  has  come 
over  you,  Will  ? What  on  earth  have  I said 
or  done  amiss  ?”  ■ 

44  Nothing — decidedly  nothing.  Except  that 
you  might  speak  a little  more  respectfully  of 
these  friends  of  yours.  And  I do  think,  as  I 
told  you  before  you  went,  that  it  was  hardly 
right,  hardly  gentlemanly,  to  hunt  them  out, 
when  they  so  evidently  wished  to  conceal  from 
us  where  they  lived.  Just  consider,  we  know 
nothing  at  all,  in  reality,  concerning  them,  ex- 
cept their  names.” 

“ And  themselves,  which  is  a good  deal.  I 
flatter  myself  I know  one  of  them,  at  least, 
pretty  well.  Miss  Edna  and  I were  capital 
friends,  though  I wasn’t  sweet  upon  her,  as  you 
thought  I was.  She’B  a very  nice  girl,  but  she’s 
not  to  my  taste  exactly.” 

Will  poured  himself  out  his  last  cup  of  weak 
tea  and  answered  nothing. 

“Come  now,  be  reasonable,  old  fellow. — 

You’re  my  elder  brother,  and  1 don’t  like  to  go 
against  you.  Why  are  you  so  fierce  at  me  for 
wishing  to  keep  up  our  acquaintance — a per- 
fectly harmless,  indifferent  acquaintance  with 
the  two  Misses  Kenderdine  ?” 

“ They  evidently  do  not  wish  it.” 

44  O.i,  trust  me  for  that,”  said  Julius,  with  a 
laugh.  “I  know  women’s  ways  rather  better 
than  you.  They  only  wanted  to  be  followed — 
tracked  down,  like  bee-hunting,  as  I said ; and 
very  amusing  work  it  is,  and  rather  cleverly  I’ve 
done  it.  To-morrow  I mean  to  knock  boldly 
at  their  door — such  a little  door,  only  fit  for  a 
little  fellow  like  me,  so  you  needn’t  try  it — send 
in  my  card,  and  request  permission  to  pay  my 
respects.” 
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44  And  what  is  to  coine  of  it  ?” 

u Nothing;  at  least  nothing  in  particular. 
Just  a little  bit  of  harmless  amusement.” 

44  Amusement!” 

44  Why  should  I not  have  amusement  ? Nay, 
don't  look  as  if  you’d  eat.  me  tip.  Only  con- 
sider what  a dull  life  we  lead,  especially  at  this 
time  of  year.  We’re  not  bad  enough,  or  rich 
enough,  to  do  things  jollity,  I’d  really  like  to 
be  a good  boy,  if  I could  find  out  a house  to  visit 
at,  a family  house  with  nice  girls  in  it,  where  l 
could  go  to  tea  sometimes.  I’d  do  it,  I assure 
you,  as  soberly  and  respectably  as  if  I were  my 
own  great-grand  mother.*' 

And  that  is  your  intention  with  regard  to 
these  ladies  ?" 

“What  other  intention  could  I have?  You 
may  think  of  marrying,  old  boy,  if  you  like. 
You  have  a profession,  a house,  and  a settled 
income  of  two  hundred  a year  ; but  as  for  me 
— bah !” 

“ We  can  neither  of  us  think  of  marrying  just 
yet,”  said  the  elder  brother,  gravely.  “It 
would  be  an  act  of  insanity — or  worse,  scoun- 
d reliant,  to  take  a young  girl  and  plunge  her 


into  a life  of  grinding  poverty.  But  even  that. 
I think,  would  be  lesser  scoundrelisrn  than  U> 
intrude  on  the  privacy  of  two  young  ladies  who 
have  neither  parents  nor  brothers  ; to  cultivate 
their  acquaintance  or  friendship,  as  you  choose 
to  call  it,  hut  we  couldn’t  be  friends,  it  isn't  io 
human  nature.  It  would  end  in  making  them 
think,  and  other  people  say,  we  were  their  lov- 
ers ; and  then  we  must  sheer  off*  and 
them.” 

44  Well,  and  if  so?  It  would  have  been  jolly 
fun  while  it  lasted.” 

Dr.  S ted  man  turned  upon  his  brother  with 
blazing  eyes.  44  You’re  joking— you  know  you 
are.  For  me,  I may  be  n very  had  fellow — I 
don’t  think  much  of  myself,  any  how  ; but  I'm 
not  such  a scamp  as  that.  And  as  long  as  I am 
yonr  elder  brother,  and  have  the  slightest  itofu- 
enee  over  you,  I'll  hinder  you  from  being  one. 
You  will  seriously  offend  me,  Julius,  if  you  car- 
ry out  your  plan  of  visiting  these  two  young 
ladies.” 

Will  spoke  quietly,  the  almost  unnatural 
quietness  of  some  smothered  feeling  or  pas- 
sion : with  him  a feeling  was  a potion,  or  it 
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was  nothing.  He  was  not  a merely  intellectu- 
al man,  or  a sentimental  man : it  needed  but  to 
look  at  him  to  perceive  that  in  him  the  full  hu- 
man tide  of  life  ran  strongly  and  deeply — the 
more  deeply  because  so  completely  held  in  re- 
straint. His  measured  words,  his  steady  step 
— for  he  had  risen,  and  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room — indicated  faintly  what  lay 
concealed  below. 

But  Julius  did  not  notice  it  Either  he  was 
too  preoccupied  by  his  own  concerns,  or  else 
this  was  a novel  development  of  his  brother 
which  he  did  not  understand.  He  only  said, 
lightly : 

“You  are  very  kind,  but  I don’t  consider 
myself  a scamp,  not  just  yet ; even  though,  in 
spite  of  my  elder  brother,  I do  certainly  intend 
to  Call  upon  the  Misses  Kenderdine  to-morrow.” 

It  would  have  been  a pity  had  Edna  seen 
what  Dr.  Stedman  next  did — Dr.  Stedman,  her 
calm,  gentle,  wise  hero — exalted  by  her  foolish 
love  into  all  that  a man  should  be.  Nothing 
could  excuse  it,  though  it  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  long  under-current  of  mental  struggle 
that  must  have  gone  on  within  him,  before  that 
last  touch  caused  it  to  burst  its  boundaries,  and 
forced  him  completely  beyond  his  self-control. 
It  was  a wrong  thing,  and  a ridiculous  thing  to 
do,  but  he  did  it : he  seized  his  brother  by  the 
collar  and  shook  him,  as  a furious  big  dog 
shakes  a little  one,  which  he  must  punish,  but 
will  not  injure;  then  let  him  go,  and  leaned 
breathless  against  the  wall. 

Julius  rose  up,  not  furious,  but  smouldering 
in  the  white  heat  of  passion  which  he  so  seldom 
showed. 

“ You  shall  repent  this,”  he  said.  “ I don’t 
know  whether  you’re  mad  or  drunk,  or  what, 
but  you  shall  repent  it.  I’ll  leave  you  now : 
you’re  not  fit  for  civil  men’s  company ; but  to- 
morrow— Good-night.” 

Julius  had  the  .best  of  it,  and  knew  he  had. 
Sometimes,  though  not  many  times,  during 
their  lives,  the  two  brothers  had  quarreled — 
most  brothers  do : and  then  generally  the 
stronger  and  better-governed  nature  had  won. 
But  now  they  seemed  to  have  changed  charac- 
ters, and  the  lighter  and  more  superficial  one 
carried  the  day. 

“I  have  been  a fool,”  muttered  Will,  as  his 
brother  deliberately  lit  a chamber  candle,  and 
passed  him  by,  unobservant,  or  else  regardless, 
of  the  hand  which  was  half-extended — the  old 
affectionate,  brotherly  hand.  Will  drew  it  back 
immediately. 

“ Good-night,”  said  Julius  again,  very  stiffly, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Bitterly  humbled  and  shamed,  with  the  bit- 
terest, perhaps  the  only  shame  an  honest  man 
can  ever  feel — the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science— Will  sat  down,  wrapping  his  arms  on 
the  table  and  laying  his  head  upon  them,  in  an 
attitude  of  complete  dejection.  There  he  re- 
mained, nearly  motionless,  for  a long  time.  The 
last  faint  glimmering  of  an  August  sunset  crept 
into  the  room  and  crept  out  again,  leaving  be- 
hind a dull  twilight,  almost  darkness.  Then  the 
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lamplighter’s  quick  step  was  heard  through  the 
open  window,  as  he  went  down  the  dreary  emp- 
tiness of  a London  evening  street,  and  flashed 
upon  it  gleam  after  gleam  of  lighted  gas-lamps, 
till  at  last  he  reached  the  one  opposite  Dr.  Sted- 
man's  window ; it  suddenly  brightened  up  the 
room,  throwing  fantastic  patterns  through  the 
window-curtains  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Will  Stedman  sprung  up  as  if  he  had  been 
asleep,  and  the  light  had  suddenly  wakened 
him. 

“What  a fool  I have  been !”  he  said  aloud. 

“What  a — ” Forgive  him,  gentle  souls  of 
gentle  women,  if  he  used  stronger  language 
than  I care  to  record.  He  was  only  a man, 
and  he  was  hard  bestead.  “I  wonder  what 
Julius  thought  of  me!  what  any  one  would 
think ! Who  would  believe  I could  have  done 
such  a oontemptible  thing?  How  she  would 
despise  me !” 

She t So  the  man  had  succumbed  at  last. 

Passion  had  taken  hold  of  him : that  passion 
which,  seizing  one  like  William  Stedman,  com- 
pletely masters  him — turns  his  whole  nature 
either  to  sweetness  or  bitterness.  How  had 
this  come  about,  and  for  what  woman?  For 
that  is  the  great  test,  the  one  fearful  risk  of  a 
man’s  life.  A woman  will  sometimes  idealize 
a very  inferior  man,  until  her  love  for  him,  and 
her  patience  with  him,  exalt  him  into  some- 
thing better  than  he  originally  was,  and  her 
into  little  short  of  an  angel ; but  a man  almost 
invariably  drops  to  the  level  of  the  woman  he  is 
in  love  with.  He  can  not  raise  her,  but  she  can 
almost  unlimitedly  deteriorate  him.  Why  this 
should  be,  Heaven  knows,  but  so  it  constantly 
is.  We  have  but  to  look  around  us  with  ordi- 
nary observation  in  order  to  see  that  a man’s 
destiny,  more  than  even  a woman’s,  depends 
far  less  upon  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  his  woo- 
ing, than  upon  the  sort  of  woman  with  whom 
he  falls  in  love. 

That  William  Stedman  was  a man  to  choose, 
strongly,  firmly,  and  irrevocably,  no  oue  who 
knew  him,  if  ever  so  little,  could  doubt.  That, 
having  chosen,  his  character  would  be  modified 
to  a momentous  extent  by  the  object  of  his  love, 
and  that,  once  gaining  him,  she  would  have  al- 
most unlimited  influence  over  him — was  a fact 
also  patent,  for  it  belonged  to  common  human 
nature.  Not  that  he  was  a weak  man,  or  a 
sensualist,  to  be  led  by  an  iron  chain  hid  under 
passion’s  roses — his  thirty  years  of  brave  and 
virtuous  life  furnished  a sufficient  denial  to  both 
suppositions.  But  his  affections  were  very 
strong,  and  hitherto  had  been  wholly  undivid- 
ed. He  had  no  intimate  friend,  and  not  one 
relative  living,  except  the  brother  whom  he  had 
guarded  and  guided  all  his  days,  in  a way  less 
brotherly  than  fatherly.  Still  Julius  had  often 
been  a great  anxiety  to  him — more  anxiety 
than  pleasure ; and  besides,  there  comes  a time 
in  a man’s  life — in  all  lives — when  ties,  not  only 
of  instinct  and  duty,  but  of  personal  election, 
are  necessary  for  happiness ; when,  in  short,  no 
tie  satisfies,  except  the  one  which  God  Himr-clf 
made  to  be  the  root  of  alL  ^ 
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Was  it  so  with  William  Stedman — this  good 
brother ; this  eager,  active  worker  in  the  world, 
who,  as  yet,  did  more  for  it  than  it  had  ever 
done  for  him,  though  he  lived  in  hopes  that  if 
he  fought  on  steadily  there  was  a good  time 
coming?  Had  fate  suddenly  met  him  in  his 
busy  life,  caught  him  round  a corner,  grappled 
with  him  and  bound  him,  throwing  him  into  the 
reckless  bitterness,  the  angry,  dissatisfied  crav- 
ing of  a man  who  feels  the  key-note  wanting  in 
his  existence — who  misses  the  soft,  sweet  har- 
mony that  would  resolve  all  its  discords  into 
peace — the  quiet  blessedness  which  nothing  ever 
gives  to  a man’s  life  except  a woman’s  love  ? 

William  Stedman’s  good  angel  standing  be- 
hind him  that  night  might  well  have  wept  over 
him,  so  unlovely  and  unlovable  he  seemed. 
But  angelic  wisdom  would  have  known  also 
that  it  was  only  the  upboiling  of  the  chaos  out 
of  which  was  soon  to  arise  a perfect  world. 

He  paced  his  dining-room — his  well-furnished 
but  ugly  and  dreary  dining-room — till  he  was 
thoroughly  wearied ; and  he  had  had  a long 
day  of  hospital  work  besides ; yet  still  the  rest- 
less spirit  was  not  half  taken  out  of  him.  Then 
he  went  and  listened  on  the  staircase,  but  from 
Julius’s  room  came  no  sound. 

“ What  do  I want  with  him,  or  he  with  me? 
Probably  he  is  fast  asleep,  and  has  forgotten  it 
all.  Nothing  ever  makes  much  impression  on 
him  for  long.  Why  should  I sacrifice  myself? 
He  will  be  just  as  happy  in  any  other  house  as  in 
mine ; and,  besides,  he  might  come  here  often. 
He  would,  if  this  house  were  made  pretty  and 
pleasant — as  a woman  could  make  it.  They 
are  as  poor  as  we  are — thank  God  for  that! 
Yet  what  a difference  there  used  to  be  between 
their  parlor  and  ours ! How  neat  her  work- 
basket  was!  and  how  she  used  to  stick  little 
bits  of  flowers  here  and  there  about  the  room !” 

While  he  thought  the  man’s  hard  features 
softened. 

“ She  wouldn’t  let  me  be  savage  with  Julius. 
She  always  had  a kind  word  to  say  for  him, 
poor  fellow ! She  would  be  a good  sister  to 
him,  I know.  He  liked  her  too,  and  I was 
such  a fool  as  to  think  that — Almost  As  great 
a fool  as  I was  for  a day  or  two  over  the  beauty 
of  the  other  one.  Pshaw ! mere  flesh  and  blood 
— bones  and  epidermis.  But  my  darling ; my 
little  bright,  active,  loving  darling!  she  is  all 
spiritual:  makes  me  believe  in  spirit  without 
the  flesh.  No  death  could  kill  her , or  the  love 
that  lives  in  her.  Oh,  my  God,  if  I had  it  for 
mine !” 

A great  convulsion  came  over  his  face,  and 
his  thoughts  (which  were  altogether  silent — he 
was  not  a person  to  stAmp  about  and  soliloquize) 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop — then  ran  rampant  in  a 
wild  riot.  At  last  he  gathered  them  up  togeth- 
er, and  formed  them  into  a resolution — strong 
and  clear. 

“ I will  have  her ; at  least  I’ll  try  my  best  to 
get  her.  I am  driven  to  it,  whether  or  no.  As 
for  prudence — hang  prudence ! And  with  re- 
gard to  honor — well,  perhaps  it’s  as  honorable 
to  speak  out  at  once  as  to  hold  my  tongue  for 


another  year  or  two,  and  let  Julius  go  philander- 
ing after  them,  vexing  and  fretting  her,  and  set- 
ting people  talking  besides ; while  if  she  were 
engaged  to  me— openly  and  fairly  mine — no- 
body could  say  one  word.  Only  let  any  one 
dare,  that’s  all !” 

He  clenched  his  fist  and  struck  it  with  such 
force  against  the  table  that  he  actually  hurt 
himself,  and  then  laughed  at  his  own  exceeding 
silliness. 

“ I’ll  take  a walk  and  think  the  matter  over. 
I shall  get  quiet  then.  But  I must  send  the 
household  to  bed.  How  late  it  is!  She  would  not 
have  been  so  forgetful  of  other  people.”  And 
after  shouting  down  the  stairs  to  the  old  man 
and  woman  who  formed  bis  sole  establishment 
— one  to  attend  upon  patients,  and  the  other  to 
see  to  the  comfortless  comforts  of  the  two  young 
bachelors — Dr.  Stedman  closed  his  hall  door  with 
a bang,  and  set  off  at  a quick  pace — any  where. 

His  feet  carried  him  to  a place  where  he  had 
very  often  walked  this  summer,  but  never  in 
daylight ; mostly,  as  now,  taking  it  on  his  way 
home  from  night  visits  in  that  poor  neighbor- 
hood which  lay  close  by,  whence,  no  doubt,  the 
scarlet-fever  came.  Not  a wholesome  spot, 
especially  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  when 
the  air  was  heavy  with  decaying  vegetation. 
Yet  to  the  end  of  his  days  William  Stedman 
thought  there  was  something  pleasant  in  the 
faint  moist  odor,  half  perfume,  of  jasmine, 
clematis,  and  the  like,  and  half  composed  of 
scents  much  less  sweet,  which  came  through 
the  brilliant  harvest  moonlight,  as  he  walked 
along  under  black  shadowing  trees  and  stirless 
hedges,  past  the  Misses  Kenderdincs  door. 

He  knew  it  well  enough — had  discovered  it 
Jong  ago — though  he  had  allowed  his  brother 
to  take  such  a world  of  pains  to  find  it : but  he 
walked  rapidly  past  it,  and  not  till  he  was  some 
distance  off  did  he  turn  round  to  watch  it,  as 
men  in  love  will  stand  and  watch  the  casket 
that  holds  their  jewel,  to  the  end  of  time. 

For  he  was  in  love — deeply,  desperately — as 
rarely  happens  to  a man  twice  in  a lifetime. 
Perhaps  all  the  deeper  because,  like  Romeo  with 
his  Rosaline,  there  had  previously  appeared  and 
vanished  the  phantom  of  a mock  sun.  It  some- 
times flashed  upon  him,  this  deep-hearted,  high- 
minded,  and  somewhat  exacting  man,  who  in 
midst  of  all  his  passion  never  let  his  reason  go 
— what  a different  kind  of  love  his  would  have 
been  had  it  been  placed  on  mere  outside  beauty 
— like  Letty  Kenderdine’s! 

“My  little  darling!  my  bright,  active,  un- 
selfish little  darling!  you  are  not  plain  to  me. 
You  are  all  sweet,  all  lovely!”  and  he  opened 
his  arms  and  closed  them  again  over  his  breast 
as  if  he  still  felt  her  there,  as  on  the  stormy 
night  when  he  carried  her  home  insensible— 
that  night  when  he  vowed  in  his  heart  that  no 
other  woman  but  herself  would  he  ever  marry. 

Let  us  look  at  him  tenderly — this  man  who 
had  no  mother  or  sister,  none  of  those  holy  in- 
fluences which  are  often  almost  as'  blessed  as 
that  of  a wife,  if  rightly  and  wisely  and  unself- 
ishly used.  But  he  had,  as  he  said,  nothing: 
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and  he  felt  his  nature  hardening  and  corrupt- 
ing, and  a kind  of  hopeless  cynicism  stealing 
over  him. 

“Oh,  save  me!”  he  cried,  almost  aloud,  for 
the  corner  where  he  stood  was  as  desolate  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a wilderness.  “Save  me  from 
myself!  Make  a man  of  me!  You  could  if 
you  only  knew  it — if  you  only  knew  how  bad  I 
am,  and  how  I want  you  to  make  me  good,  my 
little  darling!” 

And  then  and  there  he  took  his  resolve,  lean- 
ing on  a railing  where  many  a lover  must  have 
leaned  before,  for  it  was  all  engraved  with  rough 
letters  in  twos  and  twos,  encircled  in  rings  or 
true  lovers’  knots.  Ah,  to  think  what  has  be- 
come of  the  owners  of  those  initials  now ! How 
many  broken  troth-plights,  and  death-partings, 
and  marriages  more  fatal  than  deaths  ! Yet 
still  then  and  there  William  Stedman  resigned 
himself  to  the  common  lot,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  risk  his  all  on  a brief  yes 
or  no  from  a woman’s  lips. 

The  poor  old  railing  has  long  been  broken 
down,  and  there  is  a range  of  handsome  houses 
in  which  you  can  pay  morning  calls  and  go  to 
evening  parties  on  the  quiet  spot  where  the  lov- 
ers used  to  linger.  But  I think  more  than  one 
person  still  living  remembers  it  tenderly,  and 
thanks  God  that  William  Stedman  had  strength 
and  courage  to  take  his  destiny,  and  another’s 
also,  into  his  own  hands,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  four  lines  which  every  honest  man  would 
do  well  to  repeat  to  himself  when  he  goes  a 
wooing: 

“He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch. 

And  win  or  lose  it  all." 


After  that  decision  the  doctor  walked  home 
with  steadier  feet  and  a bolder  heart.  He  let 
himself  in  at  his  own  door  with  a feeling  that, 
come  what  would,  he  was  master  there — master 
of  himself,  and,  in  measure,  of  his  fortunes  ; as 
a man  always  is  who  has  courage  to  look  his 
difficulties  in  the  face,  and  push  his  way  through 
them  with  a firm,  steadfast  hand. 

To  that  singleness  of  purpose — to  the  con- 
sciousness that,  in  acting  as  he  had  determined 
to  act,  there  was  in  his  heart  no  mean  intent, 
no  thought  which  a good  man  need  wish  to  hide, 
or  a good  woman  blush  to  look  at — he  trusted 
the  success  of  his  suit.  And  if  it  failed — why,  | 
he  was  not  the  tirst  man  to  whom  such  a thing 
had  happened. 

Though  when  he  imagined  the  possibility — 
nay,  probability,  for  his  humility  made  him 
think  it  very  probable — of  his  love  being  re- 
jected, he  felt  as  a man  would  not  willingly 
feel  twice  in  a lifetime. 

Dr.  Stedman  was  no  coward ; and  yet  when 
he  lit  his  lamp,  took  out  his  desk,  and  fairly 
sat  down  to  it,  his  hand  shook  like  a leaf. 

The  letter  consisted  only  of  a few  lines — he 
could  not  write  more.  Some  men  take  refuge 
in  pen  and  paper,  and  revel  therein ; their 
thoughts  and  feelings  flow  out — and  generally 
evaporate  also — in  the  most  charming  sentences, 
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which,  even  under  the  deepest  emotion,  it  is  a 
relief  to  them  to  write,  and  a pride  in  having 
written.  But  William  Stedman  was  of  another 
sort.  To  express  his  feelings  at  all  was  very 
difficult  to  him — to  write  them,  and  6ee  them 
written,  staring  back  at  him  in  terrible  black 
and  white,  was  impossible.  Therefore  this  let- 
ter, the  first  love-letter  he  ever  wrote,  was  of 
the  very  briefest  and  most  formal  kind : 

“ Dear  Madam, — Will  you  do  me  the  honor 
to  read  this  in  private  and  alone  ? 

“ My  brother  has  just  told  me  he  has  discov- 
ered where  you  live,  and  means  to  call  upon 
you.  May  I be  allowed  to  do  so  first  ? I have 
but  one  reason  for  this,  and  one  apology  for  the 
presumption  of  proposing  it;  that  I consider 
neither  my  brother  nor  myself  have  any  right 
to  intrude  upon  you  as  mere  acquaintances. 

And  besides,  a mere  acquaintance  I could  nev- 
er willingly  be  to  you. 

“ You  and  I know  one  another  pretty  well : 
we  shall  never  know  one  another  any  better  un- 
less I dare  to  ask  you  one  question — Could  you, 
after  any  amount  of  patient  waiting  on  my  part, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a love  of  which  I can  not 
speak — consent  to  be  my  wife  ? 

“ To-morrow  is  Saturday.  If,  during  the 
day,  only  one  line  comes  to  me  by  post,  I will 
be  with  you  on  Sunday.  If  1 may  not  come — 
but  then  I know  you  will  answer  me  quickly ; 
you  w’ould  not  keep  in  needless  torture  any 
creature  living.  Yours  faithfully, 

“William  Stedman. 

11  Miss  Edna  Kbndebdink." 

Yes,  that  was  the  name — her  name,  lie 
wrote  it  firmly  enough.  The  die  was  cast, 
and  now  he  must  meet  either  fortune ; and  he 
thought  he  could.  He  did  not  even  re-read 
his  letter,  or  speculate  upon  whether  or  not  it 
was  a good  letter,  or  the  sort  of  letter  to  effect 
its  end ; for,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  delirium 
of  passion,  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  a 
woman  who,  in  so  momentous  a crisis,  could 
lay  weight  upon  accidental  forms  of  phrase  or 
mistakes  of  expression,  was  not  a woman  to  be 
much  desired.  One  doubt  alone  he  had — would 
she  show  her  sister  the  letter?  and  if  so,  what 
would  Letty  say,  and  how  might  she  influence 
Edna  with  regard  to  him  ? 

But  shortly  he  cast  this  perplexity  also  aside. 

A woman  who,  fci  such  a case,  could  be  influ- 
enced by  sister  or  friend — or  even  parent — who 
could  not  ask  herself  the  simple  question,  “Do 
I love  him,  or  do  I not  love  him  ?”  and  answer 
it  herself,  without  referring  the  decision  to  any 
human  being — such  a woman  might  be  good 
enough  in  her  way,  but  she  was  not  Edna  Ken-  - 
derdine — not  the  woman  whom  a man  like  Will- 
iam Stedman  would  ever  care  to  marry. 

Saying  this  to  himself,  and  staying  himself 
therewith  a little — ay,  even  in  the  full  tide  and 
torrent  of  his  passion — he  closed  and  sealed  his 
letter;  then,  with  a vague  dread  of  trusting 
himself  with  it  till  the  morning,  he  went  out 
again  into  the  dark  streets,  and  posted  it  with 
his  own  hand. 
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u Stoian,”  said  she,  “thou  hast  delivered 
me  from  an  enemy ; take  my  hand ; I am  thy 
sister.  Whenever  thou  needest  aid  think  of 
me.” 

The  young  hunter  thanked  the  lady  and  re- 
turned to  Kroujevatz,  happy  and  proud  of  his 
hunting  expedition.  The  golden  fleece,  sus- 
pended on  the  wall,  lighted  up  the  whole  room. 
Men  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  province  to 
admire  it.  Stoian  was  proclaimed  king  of  the 
mountain,  like  his  father  before  him ; and  all  the 
yoong  girls  smiled  on  him  as  he  passed  by. 

At  this  time  the  Turk — whom  God  confound ! 
— was  master  of  Servia.  Reschid,  the  pacha  of 
Belgrade,  was  an  ex-janizary,  who  perhaps  had 
been  brave  in  his  day ; but  he  was  now  nothing 
but  a selfish  and  coarse  old  man,  who  passed 
his  life  in  drinking,  smoking,  and  sleeping.  To 
aid  him  in  governing  a people  whose  language, 
religion,  and  customs  he  despised,  he  had  by 
his  side  a renegade  from  none  knew  where,  one 
of  those  miscreants  without  faith  or  law,  who 
live  by  rapine  alone.  Yacoub — for  such  was 
the  name  of  this  honest  man — had  a low  brow, 
weasel  eyes,  a nose  hooked  like  the  beak  of  an 
eagle,  and  ten  fingers  more  hooked  than  his 
nose.  Of  all  the  words  in  the  language  the 
one  that  he  knew  best  was  take;  which  he  con- 
jugated at  all  times  and  in  all  ways.  As  to 
the  word  restore , he  was  ignorant  of  it.  May 
Eblis  teach  it  to  him  eternally  in  the  infernal 
abodes ! 

There  is  a common  proverb,  that  a Turk 
makes  more  havoc  than  ten  wolves,  and  that 
in  this  respect  a renegade  1b  equal  to  ten  Turks 
— Yacoub  did  not  belie  the  proverb.  One  day 
when  Reschid  went  to  Kroujevatz  on  a hunting 
expedition,  Yacoub,  according  to  custom,  set 
about  collecting  the  taxes  for  his  own  profit. 
To  do  him  justice,  however,  he  did  give  some 
portion  to  his  master,  who  gave  none  to  the 
Sultan. 

On  entering  Stoian’s  house  the  renegade’s 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  golden  fleece.  His 
eyes  sparkled  with  greed,  and  his  hands  clenched 
convulsively. 

“ My  son,”  said  he  to  the  hunter,  “ this  is  a 
beautiful  thing.  The  pacha  should  know  all 
the  beasts  of  the  forest ; carry  him  the  fleece 
of  this  ram.  It  belongs  to  him.” 

“The  fleece  is  mine,”  answered  Stoian;  “I 
shall  give  it  to  no  one.” 

“Who  speaks  to  thee  about  giving?”  re- 
joined the  renegade.  “ With  the  great  of  the 
earth  every  gift  is  an  exchange.  The  pacha, 
thy  maBter  and  mine,  is  too  generous  to  remain 
under  obligations  to  a raya.” 

“ I do  not  wish  to  sell  my  property,  but  to 
keep  it,”  replied  Stoian. 

“ Weigh  thy  words,  young  man,”  said  the  ren- 
egade, frowming.  “Pride  brings  misfortune, 
and  the  pacha’s  arm  is  long.  I wish  this  fleece ; 
I must  have  it.” 

For  his  sole  answer  Stoian  took  down  his 
carabine  and  showed  the  renegade  the  door. 

“ Restrain  thy  anger,  my  son,”  said  Yaconb, 


making  his  way  out  as  fast  as  possible.  “The 
day  may  come  when  thou  wilt  regret  not  having 
followed  my  counsel.”  % 

On  his  return  to  the  palace  the  renegade 
found  Reschid  draining  glass  after  glass  of  the 
white  wine  of  Semendria. 

“ Taste  this  wine,”  said  he  to  Yacoub,  “ it  is 
Tokay.  Should  the  cadis  try  it  they  would  ex- 
change their  whole  Koran  for  a bottle.” 

“It  is  excellent,”  answered  the  renegade; 
“but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  white  wine  that  I 
drank  at  Smyrna.  It  is  true  that  the  pacha 
there  possesses  a vine  that  bears  grapes  which 
have  no  equal.” 

“ He  is  a happy  man,”  said  Reschid,  getting 
drunker  every  moment. 

“ What  hinders  you  from  being  as  happy  as 
he?”  asked  Yacoub.  “There  is  in  this  coun- 
try a certain  Stoian,  a kind  of  sorcerer,  who  in 
a week  could  plant  you  a vine  and  give  you 
grapes  like  his.  But  he  might  put  on  some  airs 
about  it.” 

“Airs!”  said  the  Turk,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders ; “ send  him  a janizary,  and  tell  him  that 
if  in  a week  I do  not  have  a vine  and  grapes 
as  good  as  those  of  Smyrna  I will  cut  oft*  his 
head.  ” 

“ That ’8  an  argument  which  admits  of  no  an- 
swer,” cried  Yacoub,  laughing  heartily;  and 
adding,  between  his  teeth,  “The  golden  fleece 
is  mine.” 

On  receiving  this  sad  news  Stoian  burst  into 
tears.  “Alas,  mother,  we  are  lost!”  he  ex- 
claimed. 

“ My  son,”  answered  his  poor  mother,  “did  I 
not  tell  thee  that  this  carabine  would  cost  thee 
thy  life,  as  it  did  that  of  thy  father  ?” 

The  young  man  rushed  from  the  cottage  in 
despair,  and  wandered  hither  and  thither,  with- 
out caring  where.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain a young  girl  passed  him.  “Brother,  wrhy 
dost  thou  weep  ?”  said  she. 

“ God  help  thee,  thou  canst  do  nothing  to 
aid  me  in  my  trouble!”  he  answered. 

“ How  canst  thou  tell  ?”  said  she ; “ we  nev- 
er know  our  friends  till  we  have  tried  them!” 

The  hunter  raised  his  hfead,  and  recognized 
the  fairy.  He  threw  himself  weeping  into  her 
arms,  and  told  her  all  the  wickedness  of  Ya- 
coub and  folly  of  the  pacha. 

“Is  that  aU?”  said  the  fairy.  “Courage, 
brother ; I am  with  you.  Go  to  the  pacha,  ask 
him  where  he  wishes  the  vine  planted,  and  tell 
him  to  dig  the  trenches.  Then  take  a sprig  of 
basil,  plant  it  at  the  spot,  and  sleep  quietly  in 
the  new  garden.  Within  a week  you  will  gath- 
er ripe  grapes.” 

Stoian  did  all  that  the  Vila  commanded  him. 
On  the  same  day  he  planted  the  sprig  of  basil ; 
but  he  had  little  confidence  in  the  promises 
of  the  fairy,  and  went  to  sleep  with  a heavy 
heart.  He  rose  before  the  sun,  and  ran  to  look 
in  the  trenches : the  shoots  were  already  begin- 
ning to  appear  above  the  ground.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  they  were  fully  grown,  on  the  third 
they  unfolded  their  leaves,  and  oh  the  fourth 
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“ I admire  the  gen - 
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ins  <»t  your  highness.  , :i. - 

replied  the  renegade, 
bowing,  “ and  hope,  -: 
therefore,  that  he  will 
not  leave  his  work  un- 
finished.M 

44 Does  my  vineyard  lack  any  thing?”  asked 
Resell  id,  with  a discontented  air. 

“ It  lacks  the  ivory  tower  which,  at  Smyrna, 
is  the  admiration  of  believers  and  the  despair 
of  infidels.” 

“Is  that  all  V*  said  the  pacha.  “ Come 
hither,  young  man.*  If  in  a month  I do  not 
have  an  ivory  tower  like  that  of  Smyrna  l will 
cut  off  thy  head.  Thou  hast  heard — obey  V* 

Stoian  hastened  to  his  mother,  weeping. 
“Alas I mother,  we  are  lost,”  he  cried. 

“Go,  my  son,  run  to  the  mountain,  and  per- 
haps you  will  find  there  our  protector  and 
friend.” 

The  young  man  hastened  to  the  mountain 
and  called  the  fairy  three  times.  She  came  to 
him,  smiling,  and  listened  with  tenderness. 

‘Ms  that  ail  ?”  said  she.  “ Courage,  brother, 
I am  with  yon.  Go  to  the  pacha,  ask  him  for 
a ship,  three  hundred  tuns  of  wine,  two  hundred 
pipes  of  brandy,  and  twelve  carpenters;  then 
set  sail  and  keep  straight  ahead.  As  soon  m 
the  ship  is  between  two  mountains,  land,  drain 
the  pom!  which  you  will  find,  and  fill  it  with  the 
wine  and  brandy*  When  the  elephants  come 
at  night  to  quench  their  thirst  they  will  drink 
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till  they  fall  dead  drunk  ; let  the  carpenter*  saw 
off  their  tusks,  arid  you  will  have  a full  load. 
Return  to  the  vineyard  with  your  conquest, 
take  with  you  a sprig  of  basil,  and  sleep  quiet- 
ly in  the  new  garden;  in  a week  the  tower  of 
ivory  will  be  built.” 

Stoian  did  all  that  the  fairy  commanded  him 
The  ship  stopped  between  the  two  mountains., 
the  pond  was  drained,  and  was  then  filled  with 
wine  and  brandy. 

At  nightfall  the  elephants  hastened  hither  in 
troops.  The  first  that  tasted  the  brandy  ap- 
peared astonished,  but  he  soon  returned  with 
pleasure,  and  all  the  rest  followed  his  example. 
There  was  universal  delight,  noise,  and  tumuli. 
A1J  Elephant  Land  seemed  keeping  holiday.  In 
contempt  of  etiquette  the  king  of  the  elephant* 
danced  a pas  seui,  and  the  queen  waltzed  with 
a voting  chamberlain.  Theu  the  whole  band 
fell  into  a heavy  sleep,  and  t lie  carpenters  com- 
menced their  work.  Blush  not  at  thy  discom- 
fiture, good  people  of  elephants;  thou  art  not 
the  first  that  have  let  their  teeth  be  filed  of! 
during  sleep  or  drunkenness,  and  thou  wilt  not 
be  the  last  I 

Ori  his  return  Stoian  caused  this  huge  rna** 
of  ivory  to  be  placed  in  the  garden.  Yftcnuh 
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gentlest  and  most  beautiful  of  elephants.  She 
had  on  her  shoulder  a little  green  paroquet, 
which  diverted  her  by  its  chattering.  Stoian 
hastened  to  meet  the  lady,  and  did  her  the  hon- 
ors of  his  ship ; in  every  shop  were  displayed  the 
richest  stuffs,  and  the  rarest  jewels  Dashed  be- 
fore her  eyes — rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and 
diadems.  The  princess  and  her  maids  were 
like  larks  before  a mirror ; the  day  passed  with- 
out their  being  able  to  take  their  astonished 
and  delighted  eyes  off  all  these  wonders. 

As  soon  as  night  fell  on  the  sea  Stoian 
weighed  anchor  and  set  sail.  At  the  Drst  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel  the  princess  was  alarmed  ; 
she  hastened  on  deck  and,  taking  the  paroquet 
on  her  finger,  “Dear  bird,”  said  she,  “fly  to 
my  father  and  tell  him  that  strangers  are  carry- 
ing off  his  child.” 

The  paroquet  took  flight,  but  Stoian  in- 
stantly Dung  the  falcon’s  feather  in  the  air,  cry- 
ing, “ My  brother,  the  falcon,  come  to  my  aid !” 

And  lo ! a black  speck  appeared  afar  off  in 
the  heavens.  It  was  the  falcon,  which,  cleaving 
the  air,  fell  on  the  paroquet,  and  carried  it  to 
a rock  to  devour  it. 

The  princess  looked  at  Stoian  with  a disdain- 
ful air,  and  cast  her  ring  into  the  sea.  The 
ship  instantly  stopped  as  though  it  had  strand- 
ed on  a shoal.  In  vain  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  sails — a hidden  force  held  the  ves- 
sel motionless. 

Stoian  Dung  to  the  wind  the  scale  of  the 
salmon,  crying,  “ My  brother,  the  salmon,  come 
to  my  aid  ! ” 

He  had  not  done  speaking  when  the  rich 
scales  of  a huge  salmon  were  seen  glistening 
on  the  top  of  the  water.  The  fish  dived  and 
seized  the  ring ; whereupon  the  vessel  began  to 
float,  driven  on  by  the  most  favorable  of  winds. 

The  princess  uttered  a cry,  and  ran  to  re-  j 
join  her  women.  But  the  next  morning,  at 
daybreak,  she  appeared  again  on  deck,  and  said 
to  Stoian : 

“ With  one  word  I can  turn  this  ship  into 
stone,  and  thou  wilt  never  more  behold  thy 
country  ; nevertheless,  if  thou  wilt  give  me  the 
water  of  immortality,  I am  ready  to  follow  thee. 
Dost  thou  see  the  rock  yonder,  from  which  is- 
sues a thick  smoke?  There  is  the  fountain, 
guarded  by  two  dragons,  that  breathe  fire  from 
their  nostrils.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
foil  the  vigilance  of  these  monsters,  which  sleep 
neither  day  nor  night.  If  thou  canst  succeed 
where  all  have  failed,  and  canst  fill  this  little 
flask,  thou  wilt  have  no  more  devoted  friend  or 
servant  than  I.” 

For  his  sole  answer  Stoian  seized  the  Dask, 
and  flung  to  the  wind  the  feather  of  the  dove, 
crying,  “ My  sister,  the  dove,  come  to  my  aid !” 

Instantly  a dove  whiter  than  snow  perched 
on  Stoian ’s  shoulder,  and,  seizing  the  Dask  in 
its  beak,  soared  in  the  air  and  disappeared.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  it  returned,  and  Stoian  was 
able  to  offer  the  princess  the  water  of  immor- 
tality. 

“Thanks,  my  friend,"  said  the  princess,  in  I 


the  tenderest  of  accents.  “Now  thou  hast  no- 
thing more  to  fear  from  me;  speak,  whither 
art  thou  conducting  me  ?” 

“To  my  master,  the  pacha,”  replied  Stoian. 

“Ah!”  said  she,  and  dropping  her  veil  over 
her  face  walked  away.  During  the  rest  of  the 
voyage  she  did  not  speak  a word  to  Stoian. 

The  news  of  Stoian’s  return  filled  Kroujevatz 
with  rejoicing.  Men  hastened  from  the  town 
and  the  country  round  about  to  witness  the  en- 
try of  the  Princess  of  the  Indies.  It  was  a 
marvelous  spectacle.  First  came  the  twelve 
maids  of  honor,  mounted  each  on  a black  horse. 
Each  horse  was  led  by  the  bridle  by  one  of  the 
companions  of  Stoian.  Nothing  could  be  im- 
agined more  magnificent  than  these  young  men 
with  their  rich  dresses,  jeweled  girdles,  swords 
with  silver  scabbards,  and  inlaid  carabines. 
But  all  was  forgotten  on  perceiving  Stoian  and 
his  conquest.  Though  enveloped  in  a long 
black  veil,  which  disclosed  nothing  but  a pair 
of  magnificent  black  eyes,  the  princess  eclipsed 
her  companions  as  the  moon  eclipses  the  stars. 
Her  w'hite  steed  6cemed  proud  of  its  burden. 
All  the  men  admired  her  as  she  rode  along,  but 
the  women  gazed  at  Stoian.  Handsome,  proud, 
and  melancholy,  he  won  the  gaze  of  all. 

On  entering  the  palace  where  the  pacha  was 
awaiting  her  the  princess  removed  her  veil.  At 
the  sight  of  this  wonderful  beauty  Reschid,  for- 
getting his  age,  ran  to  the  princess  with  a trem- 
bling step  and  attempted  to  embrace  her.  But 
she  repulsed  him  so  roughly  that,  if  the  faithful 
Yacoub  had  not  been  there,  the  pacha,  despite 
his  power,  would  have  fallen  and  broken  his 
nose. 

“ Oh,  beautiful  savage !”  he  cried,  “what  has 
your  slave  done  that  you  should  treat  him  in 
this  way  ?” 

“ You  are  an  ill-bred  fellow,”  answered  the 
princess,  haughtily.  “You  neither  ask  my 
name  nor  that  of  my  father ; you  know  neither 
who  I am  nor  what  I wish.  Am  I a hound  or 
hawk  to  be  taken. thus  by  force?  Know  that 
he  who  marries  me  must  possess  a double  youth 
— that  of  the  soul  and  that  of  the  body.  ” 

“My  soul  is  very  youthful,”  said  the  pacha; 
“ as  to  the  body,  1 ask  nothing  better  than  to 
rejuvenate  it,  were  it  only  to  marry  and  enjoy 
a long  life  with  you.  But  where  is  the  means?” 

“I  have  found  the  means,”  replied  the  prin- 
cess. “ Here  is  a flask  which  contains  the  wa- 
ter of  immortality.  Order  your  head  to  be  cut 
off;  once  dead,  I will  sprinkle  you  with  this 
magic  water,  and  render  you  as  young  and 
beautiful  as  you  were  at  twenty.” 

The  pacha  made  a grimace,  then,  looking 
round,  his  eye  fell  on  Stoian,  and  he  frowned. 

“ I do  not  doubt  the  power  of  this  marvelous 
water,”  said  he,  “but  I should  not  object  to 
seeing  it  first  tried.  What  if  I make  the  ex- 
periment on  this  handsome  fdlow,  whose  face 
displeases  me,  I know  not  why.  * Come  hither, 
raya ; to  rejuvenate  you,  I am  about  to  cut  ofl 
your  head.” 

“I  am  young  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
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trial/’  answered  Stoi- 
itn,  looking  at  the 
beautiful  Indian ; 
**  but  should  I die  I 
will  not  shrink  from 
What  mat- 


dan  ger, 
ters  life  to  me?” 

At  a sign  from  the 
n janizary  drew 
his  sword,  and  with  a / :•  < 
single  blow*  struck  off 
the  head  of  the  yoaag  ig. 

man.  Every  one  ut- 
tered  a cry  of  horror ; &■ 

hut  the  princes  in 

stantly  sprinkled  the  ' • • : - j£8j 

still  palpitating  body 

with  her  marvelous  //-  v|t’p-.'  ’ . 

water,  and  Stoian 

arose,  full  of  life  and  ; 

health,  and  so  vnung 

and  handsome  withal 

that  the  pacha,  mad  y • j . 

with  jealousy,  cried,  ^ I-  i *j8jP  & 

“ Make  me  young  , ; 

again,  pnii-.e-s.  v\  iiti- 
out  losing  a moment. " • / 

He  called  rhe  jani-  ‘ 

X*ry  and  gave  him  his  v 

orders ; then  spying  * ’ 

Yacnuh,  w ho  was  pre- 
tending t*»  weep — 

* v Poor  Y ucoub,  my 
fcdshfal  friend,  my 
right  hand,”  said  he, 

“ 1 can  not  leave  thee 
old  while  I am  young ; 

we  shall  no  longer  understand  each  other.  Not 
my  friend,  I am  not  selfish ; I need  thee,  and 
we  must  both  grow  young  together.  We  will 
both  be  beheaded  at  the  same  time/* 

At  this  mark  of  friendship  Yacoub  turned  as 
pale  as  death.  He  attempted  to  speak,  and 
opened  his  lips ; but  the  signal  was  given,  and 
in  an  instant  his  head  rolled  on  the  ground  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  pacha. 

“Take  away  these  corpses,”  said  the  prin- 
cess, coldly,  “and  throw  to  the  dogs  the  body 
of  this  insolent  fellow  who  dared  insult  me.” 

At  these  words  every  one  looked  at  his  neigh- 
bor, the  Turks  frowned,  but  the  Servians  drew 
rbeir  swords  and  said,  41  The  princess  is  right ; 
the  insult  has  fallen  on  the  head  of  him  that 
o tiered  it.  Woe  to  him  who  does  not  respect 
a woman  1” 

And  an  old  Turk  rejoined,  “What  is  done 
is  done.  None  can  escape  his  destiny.0 

Tranquillity  re-establiAhed  the  princess  said 
to  Stoian,  “Behold  me  widowed  before  being 
married,  and  thyself  without  a master.  Art 
thou  not  going  to  take  me  back  to  my  father  ?” 
“ No/* *ud  Stoian;  “the  noblest  right  of  a 
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Servian  is  to  carry  off  his  wife,  and  I have 
twelve  companions  ready  to  follow  my  exam- 


“Stotan/’said  the  princess,  smiling,  “ thou 
knowest  that  I do  not  like  violence.  Wbaf 
need  is  there  of  carrying  me  off?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  take  me  to  thy  mother  and  make 
room  for  meat  her  fireside?” 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  on  the  same 
day  there  were  thirteen  marriages  at  Krcuije- 
vat*. 

Reschid  had  more  than  one  successor,  and 
there  was  more  than  one  Yaeonb — for  wherever 
there  is  a pacha  like  Rescind  there  is  also  a flat- 
terer and  traitor;  but  the  wicked  profit  by  ex- 
perience and  are  reformed  by  fear.  No  one 
troubled  Stoian  — ail  respected  the  Princess 
of  the  Indies.  The  houses  where  the  spouses 
dwelt  may  yet  be  seen ; and  the  stranger  is 
shown  a stone  placed  above  the  door,  with  a 
carabine  and  a yataghan  crossed  thereon,  which 
were  sculptured,  it  is  said,  by  Stoian  himself. 
Below  it  is  written  the  word  that  is  the  joy  ot 
the  Servian  and  the  terror  of  the  Osmanli — 
SvfAtQlhtOH — L I BE&TY. 
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ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  AN 
AMERICAN. 

I.— THE  ENGLISH  STEAMER. 

IN  an  after-dinner  speech  one  of  the  wittiest 
of  the  party  with  whom  I came  to  England 
remarked,  “We  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a yacht, 
we  arrived  at  Cowes,  and  we  landed  on  Christ- 
mas-day ; and  we  should  advise  all  our  fellow- 
countrymen  to  cross  in  the  same  way,  arrive  at 
the  same  port,  and  land  on  the  same  day.”  My 
friend  was  perfectly  right ; this  programme  could 
not  be  improved  upon  in  the  least. 

Landing,  then,  at  Cowes,  on  Christmas-day, 
my  first  impressions  of  England  were  most  cheer- 
ful. Dusk  had  fallen ; the  lamps  of  the  little  town 
were  all  alight ; from  every  house  came  gleams 
of  Christmas  fires  and  sounds  of  Christmas  mer- 
riment ; and  at  the  wharf  and  along  the  beach 
were  groups  of  sturdy  townsmen  and  watermen 
ready  to  give  us  a Christmas  welcome.  To  the 
telegraph  office,  to  send  a message  across  the  seas 
that  we  had  arrived  safe  and  well;  then  to  the 
club-house  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  where 
a solitary  member,  passing  a lonely  Christmas 
with  his  little  boy,  heartily  dispensed  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  club;  and  then  we  were  all 
taken  in  charge  by  a genial  citizen  of  Cowes, 
and  driven  off  to  his  residence  to  join  a Christ- 
mas party. 

For  all  the  outside  world  Dickens  has  created 
an  imaginary  England,  in  w'hich  the  happy  peo- 
ple dance  around  May-poles  in  the  summer,  and 
feast  upon  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  in  the 
winter,  and  in  which,  although  there  may  be 
some  poor  folk,  some  wicked  folk,  and  some 
suffering  folk,  still  the  large  majority  of  the 
population  are  so  rosy,  so  jovial,  and  so  full  of 
good  beer  and  good-nature,  that  life  is  a con- 
stant succession  of  enjoyments.  Seen  by  the 
light  of  Christmas  fires,  and  through  the  aro- 
matic steam  of  Christmas  puddings  and  Christ- 
mas grog,  as  through  a fairy  fog,  the  island 
seemed  to  justify  all  the  fine  things  that  had 
been  said  of  it;  but  it  assumed  rather  a less 
romantic  phase  in  the  cold  gray  of  a cheerless 
December  morning,  when  I put  off  to  catch  the 
steamer  for  Southampton.  The  sun,  having 
kept  the  previous  holiday  too  well,  sullenly  re- 
fused to  shine ; the  dull  leaden  light  made 
every  thing  look  disagreeable;  the  fairy  fog 
was  succeeded  by  a chilly,  damp,  morose  mist, 
that  soaked  through  coats  and  boots  remorse- 
lessly ; and  behold  ! all  the  pleasing  pictures  of 
the  night  before  were  blurred  in  the  mind  of  the 
shivering  voyager,  like  photographs  taken  by  an 
operator  afflicted  with  the  ague. 

No  matter;  a short  pull  and  we  should  be 
aboard  the  Southampton  boat,  and  find  warmth 
and  refreshment  in  its  comfortable  saloons.  Of 
course  the  boat  was  to  be  like  an  American 
North  River  steamer,  with  its  separate  cabins 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  its  smoking-room, 
its  bar-room,  its  refreshment-room,  its  soft  car- 
pets and  luxurious  furniture,  its  attentive  wait- 
ers, and  its  warm  ample  breakfast.  We  neared 


her  black  hull ; the  unaccustomed  cries  of  “ Ease 
her ! ” “ Stop  her ! ” greeted  our  astonished  ears ; 
we  climbed,  were  pushed,  were  dragged  up  her 
wet  slippery  sides,  and  instead  of  the  cozy  river 
steamer  of  America  we  found  organized  dis- 
comfort and  systematic  inconvenience.  Groaps 
of  passengers,  as  benumbed  and  as  disconsolate 
as  ourselves,  were  huddled  about  the  sloppy 
deck.  They  looked  at  us  mournfully  and 
pityingly,  as  if  they  were  saying  to  them- 
selves, “Another  victim!”  We  looked  at 
them  and  thought,  “What  horrors  must  be 
below  if  these  experienced  natives  prefer  to 
suffer  on  deck!”  We  anxiously  inquired  if 
this  were  the  steamer  for  Southampton.  Yes. 
The  regular  steamer?  Yes.  The  only  steam- 
er to  catch  the  London  train?  Yes.  These 
inquiries,  uttered  in  a plaintive  tone,  to  which 
the  cold  added  an  involuntary  stutter,  were  sym- 
pathetically answered  by  a gentleman  who  had 
a puddle  for  a cushion  and  a drop  of  rain  for  a 
nose -jewel  “Start  her!”  cried  somebody, 
“Start  her!”  echoed  somebody  else,  and  off 
we  went. 

.All  the  arrangements  on  board  this  steamer, 
ns  on  most  other  English  steamers,  were  ad- 
mirably designed  to  give  the  utmost  possible 
trouble  and  discomfort  to  every  body.  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  mist  and  watching  the 
wet  and  moody  passengers,  I noticed  that  all 
orders  had  to  be  Bhouted  by  the  pilot  to  a boy, 
and  by  the  boy  to  the  helmsman  or  the  engineer. 
In  America  the  pilot  communicates  with  the 
engineer  by  simply  pulling  a bell  once,  twice, 
or  thrice,  according  to  the  order  he  wishes  to 
give.  On  this  boat,  as  on  most  other  English 
boats,  the  pilot  or  captain  stalks  about  in  the 
cold  on  a bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes,  and 
the  helmsman  stands  shivering  at  the  wheel, 
exposed  to  rain  or  snow  or  hail.  In  America 
both  pilot  and  steersman  are  under  cover,  in  a 
little  glass  room  placed  near  the  bow  of  the 
boat  and  commanding  a clear  view  of  the 
course.  Such  simple  conveniences  as  a bell 
and  a shelter  from  the  weather  have  not  yet 
suggested  themselves  to  the  managers  of  En- 
glish steamers.  The  whole  sendee  is  a quarter 
of  a century  behind  the  age.  Every  effort  is 
made,  apparently,  to  subject  the  sailors  to  un- 
necessary exposure  and  fatigue,  and  to  render 
the  passengers  miserable.  The  cabins  are  small, 
close,  uncomfortably  furnished,  and  either  insuf- 
ferably hot  or  terribly  cold.  Unless  the  weath- 
er be  so  fine  that  pacing  the  deck  is  pleasant  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  one  agreeable  moment 
on  any  of  these  craft.  What  we  experienced 
on  the  Southampton  steamer  I have  since  en- 
dured on  many  other  English  vessels,  and  nota- 
bly upon  the  line  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
The  accommodations  on  the  best  of  the  En- 
glish passenger-boats  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
a second-class  American  tug-bo&t.  The  system 
is  a disgrace  to  a maritime  nation. 

In  America,  for  a service  like  that  between 
Cowes  and  Southampton,  instead  of  these  slow, 
black,  dirty  vessels,  with  their  exposed  decks, 
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their  choky  cabins,  and  their  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery of  a captain,  pilot,  helmsman,  and  in- 
termediate boy,  all  shuffling  about  in  every  sort 
of  weather,  and  sharing  with  the  poor  passen- 
gers the  discomforts  of  an  open-air  voyage,  we 
should  have  a trim,  neat,  fast  steamer,  the  decks 
covered  with  awnings  in  Bummer,  the  cabins 
large,  handsome,  and  elegantly  furnished,  the 
boys  employed  to  wait  upon  the  passengers  in- 
stead of  serving  as  human  speaking-trumpets 
or  animated  bell-pulls,  and  all  the  arrangements 
so  contrived  as  to  lighten  the  labors  of  the  crew, 
and  make  the  trip  a pleasure  instead  of  a purg- 
atory for  the  passengers.  On  the  line  between 
Folkestone  and  Boulogne  some  enterprising  gen- 
ius has  discovered  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
a pilot  to  face  a hail-storm  or  a gale  in  order 
to  direct  the  boat  properly,  and  has  erected  a 
shield  of  a couple  of  planks,  with  a pane  of 
glass  in  each  plank,  so  that  the  pilot  may  shel- 
ter himself  behind  them  and  yet  see  his  way 
into  port.  The  erection  of  these  planks  is  not 
a very  revolutionary  proceeding ; the  enterpris- 
ing genius  has  never  got  beyond  the  planks,  and 
suggested  that,  by  extending  the  shield  so  as  to 
form  a room,  and  then  covering  it  with  a roof, 
the  pilot  would  be  more  perfectly  protected  and 
could  see  just  as  well ; but,  such  as  it  is,  the  in- 
vention is  looked  upon  as  a dangerous  innova- 
tion, no  other  line  has  been  weak  enough  to 
imitate  it,  and  the  pilot  takes  advantage  of  it 
clandestinely,  if  at  all,  evidently  considering 
that  a true  British  sailor  ought  to  do  his  work 
better  when  he  is  benumbed  with  cold,  drenched 
with  rain,  and  blinded  with  hail-stones.  The 
same  wholly  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  men 
prevails  upon  the  English  locomotives. 

II.— THE  ENGLISH  RAILWAY. 

If  in  some  respects  the  English  railways  are 
inferior  to  the  American,  in  many  others  they 
are  unquestionably  superior.  In  America  the 
railway  has  built  up  most  of  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages ; but,  like  a rich  old  curmudgeon 
who  gives  his  children  a fortune  but  insists  upon 
coming  to  live  with  them  when  they  are  mar- 
ried and  settled,  it  becomes  a nuisance  forever 
afterward.  In  England,  having  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  places 
through  which  it  passes,  the  railway  conducts 
itself  much  more  agreeably,  ministering  to  the 
prosperity  but  not  materially  interfering  with 
the  comfort  of  its  line  of  route,  except  in  Lon- 
don, where  it  bullies  every  thing  and  every  body, 
from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to  the  driver  of  a cos- 
termonger s cart,  who  curses  as  he  sees  the 
words  “ No  thoroughfare”  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a railway  viaduct. 

This  I noticed  and  pondered  upon  during  my 
first  trip  from  Southampton  to  London,  and  the 
idea  has  recurred  in  many  subsequent  railway 
experiences.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  there 
are  no  such  stations,  or  depots,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans call  them,  in  the  United  States  as  in  En- 
gland. I do  not  speak  of  those  gorgeous  struc- 
tures, half  hotels  and  one-fourth  conservatories 
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and  the  other  fourth  stations,  which  are  erected 
in  the  principal  cities  here  to  ruin  the  railway 
companies  and  bewilder  the  admiring  traveler, 
but  of  the  ordinary  depots  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  worst  of  them  have  comfortable  ac- 
commodations, a refreshment-saloon,  and  a news- 
stand, and  are  so  arranged  that  the  most  determ- 
ined suicide  would  find  it  difficult  to  cast  him- 
self under  the  wheels  of  the  steam-juggernaut. 

In  America  the  ordinary  or  average  depot  is  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible ; the  refreshment-sa- 
loons are  only  open  at  hours  when  food  and 
drink  are  least  required  by  the  travelers;  in- 
stead of  a news-stand  they  have  a news-boy,  who 
passes  through  the  cars  with  the  daily  and  week- 
ly papers,  and  a few  old  novels,  just  at  the  time 
when  you  don’t  want  to  read  and  do  want  to 
sleep;  and  the  facilities  for  accidents  are  so 
ample  that  the  old  custom  of  making  your  will 
before  you  start  upon  a journey  bids  fair  to  be 
revived. 

At  none  of  the  American  ddpots  can  you  find 
those  underground  passages  or  those  safety- 
bridges  by  which  travelers  can  pass  from  one 
side  of  the  station  to  the  other  without  the  risk 
of  being  run  over  while  crossing  the  track.  On 
the  contrary,  every  body  takes  his  chance,  and 
a favorite  amusement  with  impatient  travelers 
is  to  walk  upon  the  rails,  tight-rope  fashion, 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train.  On 
none  of  the  American  lines  are  the  rails  car- 
ried under  or  over  the  country  roads,  nor  are 
gates  provided,  to  be  closed  so  as  to  stop  the 
traffic  upon  such  roads  while  trains  are  in  sight. 

A sign-board,  labeled  “Look  out  for  the  loco- 
motive,” is  stuck  up  at  the  crossing,  and  the 
rest  is  left  to  Providence,  who  interferes  in  such 
matters  much  less  frequently  than  railway  di- 
rectors suppose.  Country  wagons  with  sleepy 
drivers  crawl  upon  the  tracks  and  are  smashed. 

People  driving  for  pleasure,  with  horses  which 
they  fondly  imagine  can  beat  any  locomotive,  try 
to  cross  the  rails,  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  ap- 
proaching train,  and  are  smashed.  Cattle,  left 
wandering  about  to  pick  up  an  existence  on  the 
road-side  by  economical  owners,  get  upon  the 
line  and  are  smashed.  In  some  localities  the 
railway  accidents  supply  the  newspapers  with 
their  only  local  items,  and  regulate  the  price  of 
beef. 

It  might  be,  and  indeed  is,  popularly  sup- 
posed that  the  American  railway  system  could 
be  adequately  described  by  the  words  smash 
and  dash;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  English 
trains  run  much  faster  than  the  American ; and, 
as  the  rails  are  more  firmly  laid  and  better  bal- 
lasted, there  is  little  of  that  tremendous  jolting 
which,  on  some  roads  in  America,  makes  the 
passengers  resemble  a troupe  of  acrobats,  flying 
frantically  toward  the  roof  of  the  car,  alighting 
upon  their  own  seats  or  those  of  their  neighbors, 
as  it  may  happen,  and  shaking  so  violently  that 
each  one  wonders  how  the  others  manage  to 
keep  themselves  from  falling  to  pieces.  Double 
tracks,  which  are  the  rule  in  England,  are  the 
exception  in  America,  and  this,  which  has  been 
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the  cause  of  countless  accidents,  obliges  the 
trains  to  travel  more  slowly.  When  you  leave 
the  main  lines,  or  trunk  lines,  as  the  English 
call  them,  the  slowness  of  the  American  trains 
is  proverbial.  There  is  a story  current  that  a 
negro,  walking  along  one  of  these  country  roads, 
overtook  a train,  and  was  invited  by  the  good- 
natured  conductor  to  “jump  aboard  and  ride 
into  town.”  “No,  t’ank  you,  massa,”  replied 
the  intelligent  African ; “ I’se  in  a hurry,  I is.” 
The  conductors,  or  guards,  are  of  a very  differ- 
ent class  from  the  guards  of  English  railways. 
They  wear  no  uniform;  they  are  universally 
popular;  of  course,  in  a republic,  they  are  as 
much  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  gentlemen  as 
any  of  the  passengers;  they  are  offered  and 
would  accept  no  bribes,  and  it  is  a remarkable 
circumstance  that,  although  they  are  not  very 
well  paid,  they  nearly  all  manage  to  live  well, 
dress  well,  and  retire  with  moderate  fortunes  at 
the  and  of  a few  years  of  service.  Let  others 
explain  this  fact  as  they  may ; my  own  public 
belief  is,  that  the  conductors  get  rich  by  invest- 
ing their  hard-earned  savings  in  judicious  spec- 
ulations ! 

Such  matters  occur  to  me  by  way  of  contrast ; 
but  to  appreciate  the  English  railways  justly  one 
must  have  come  from  a country  where  such  con- 
trasts are  to  be  found.  The  substantially-built 
stations,  instead  of  the  flimsy  wooden  depots  ; 
the  rapid  and  easy  motion,  instead  of  the  rough, 
painful  jolting;  the  care  with  which  life  and 
property  are  protected  along  the  line,  instead  of 
the  utter  recklessness  with  which  both  life  and 
property  are  imperiled ; the  precautions  against 
accidents,  instead  of  the  certainty  of  accidents  ; 
the  civility  of  the  guard,  which  is  none  the  less 
pleasant  because  it  costs  sixpence,  instead  of 
the  independence  of  the  conductor,  who  feels 
under  no  obligation  to  answer  a question  unless 
you  are  a personal  acquaintance ; the  invariable 
double  tracks,  instead  of  the  single  tracks, 
which,  like  the  broad  road  of  Scripture,  “lead 
to  death;”  the  magnificent  specimens  of  rail- 
way engineering  across  rivers  and  under  mount- 
ains, instead  of  the  frail  bridges  that  crumble 
with  the  shock  of  the  cars,  or  the  ill-lighted 
tunnels  where  rival  trains  rush  to  collisions — 
these  are  some  of  the  points  of  superiority 
which  a newly-arrived  American  notices  during 
his  first  journey  upon  an  English  railway.  In 
America  there  are  none  of  those  splendid  via- 
ducts which  enable  the  trains  here  to  enter  the 
hearts  of  great  cities,  the  cars  passing  over  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  train  crossing  over  train, 
passengers  and  freight  brought  to  the  centres 
of  fashion  or  of  business,  and  yet  no  lives  en- 
dangered, no  property  destroyed,  no  time  lost, 
nobody  inconvenienced.  The  American  rail- 
way either  goes  blustering  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  town,  like  a mechanical  rowdy, 
running  over  children,  frightening  horses,  and 
scattering  fire  and  smoke ; or  else  stops  in  the 
suburbs,  like  the  same  rowdy,  overawed  by  mu- 
nicipal regulations  or  legal  injunctions,  and  dis- 
gorges its  cargo  into  cars  drawn  by  horses,  to 


be  slowly  dragged  to  the  central  ddpots.  This 
is  the  case  even  in  New  York,  where  it  requires 
an  hour’s  journey  to  reach  the  station  at  which 
the  locomotive  is  attached  to  the  train.  At 
Philadelphia,  which  is  on  the  route  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  the  nuisance  has 
become  so  great  and  the  delay  so  annoying,  that 
special  trains  are  now  dispatched  to  the  nation- 
al capital  by  a new  road  which  passes  around 
Philadelphia  without  stopping,  and  thus  in  a 
double  sense  circumvents  the  Quaker  City. 

But  when  the  English  have  done  so  well,  it 
is  a marvel  that  they  have  not  done  better.  An 
American  in  England  misses  the  sleeping-cars, 
the  smoking-cars,  and  one  or  two  more  travel 
ing  comforts  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
which  might  be  cheaply  and  advantageously  in- 
troduced, and  which  are  only  withheld  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  old  British  prejudice  against 
novelties.  In  the  United  States  a person  who 
is  obliged  to  travel  all  night  pays  a few  shillings 
extra  for  a berth  in  a sleeping-car,  and  take* 
his  seat  there  during  the  day,  having  a little 
extra  room  and  comfort  for  his  money.  At 
night  his  berth  is  made  up  by  the  waiter,  who 
takes  charge  of  his  ticket;  he  undresses;  be 
puts  ont  his  boots ; he  goes  to  sleep ; he  rests 
undisturbed.  In  the  morning  he  has  arrived  at 
his  destination:  his  clothes  are  brushed  and 
his  boots  are  blacked ; he  makes  his  toilet  at  a 
dressing-table  in  a corner  of  the  car;  the  waiter 
will  shave  him — few  Americans  shave  them- 
selves— if  he  choose;  he  has  only  to  get  his 
breakfast  and  go  at  once  to  his  business  The 
traveler  in  England,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, pays  a few  shillings  to  the  guard  for 
the  privilege  of  having  two  or  three  seats  in- 
stead of  one ; stretches  out  his  legs  when  night 
comes  ; covers  himself  as  well  as  he  can  ; goes 
to  sleep  if  possible ; is  waked  up  a dozen  times 
during  the  night;  gets  up  in  the  morning 
frowsy,  drowsy,  and  with  a cold  in  his  head, 
and  is  compelled  to  go  to  a hotel  and  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  freshening  himself  up  before 
be  is  fit  even  to  think  of  the  business  which  he 
is  in  no  condition  to  transact  that  day.  Why 
in  the  world  can  not  the  English  railways  have 
sleeping-cars  ? Railway  corporations  have  no 
souls,  of  course ; but  in  America  independent 
companies  seized  the  idea,  built  the  cars,  {arid 
the  railway  companies  for  the  right  to  attach 
them  to  the  regular  night-trains,  and  have  real- 
ized fortunes  from  the  enterprise.  Transport- 
ers of  furniture  are  able  to  secure  special  cars 
for  their  goods  in  England,  and  surely  any  one 
can  obtain  the  right  to  run  a sleeping-car,  if  he 
pay  enough  for  it.  That  there  is  money  to  be 
made  by  such  a speculation  must  be  evident  to 
those  who  have  journeyed  in  England  and  ob- 
served the  efforts  which  passengers  make  to 
pass  the  night  without  actual  suffering,  and  the 
amount  of  extra  fare  which  they  vainly  pay  to 
guards,  to  refreshment-saloons,  and  for  drinks 
and  cigars,  in  order  to  achieve  this  result. 

The  smoking-car  is  another  affair.  The  rail' 
way  companies  themselves  should  take  that  in 
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hand.  It  is  no  longer  a crime  in  England  to 
smoke ; but  to  read  the  railway  regulations  one 
would  suppose  that  a smoker  was  an  outcast. 
Now,  to  at  least  five  Englishmen  out  of  every 
ten  a cigar  or  a pipe,  though  upon  other  occa- 
sions it  may  be  considered  a luxury,  is  an  actual 
necessary  after  a dinner  and  during  a journey. 
Theoretically,  the  railway  companies  fine  you 
forty  shillings  if  you  smoke  a cigar;  practical- 
ly, you  tip  the  guard  and  smoke  as  many  cigars 
as  you  please.  The  companies  are  placed  in 
this  dilemma : they  must  either  connive  at  the 
violation  of  their  own  rules,  or  arrest  the  ma- 
jority of  the  male  passengers  in  every  train. 
Such  a position  is  simply  ridiculons.  I remem- 
ber that,  when  the  authorities  attempted  to  en- 
force an  odious  and  unconstitutional  excise-law 
in  New  York,  a very  able  editor,  Mr.  George 
Wilkes,  calculated  the  number  of  liquor-dealers 
and  the  capacity  of  the  city  prisons,  and  then 
advised  the  dealers  to  disobey  the  law  simul- 
taneously, since  there  were  not  prisons  enough 
to  hold  so  many  thousand  offenders.  This 
shrewd  advice  was  followed,  and  the  law  re- 
mains a dead  letter.  The  British  public  have 
done  precisely  the  same  thing  in  regard  to 
smoking  in  railway  trains.  There  are  not  pris- 
ons enough  in  Great  Britain  to  confine  all  the 


railway  smokers.  Some  conspicuous  trans- 
gressor, like  Lord  Ranelagh,  may  be  arrested 
now  and  then,  and  forced  to  pay  forty  shillings; 
but  doubtless,  if  the  truth  were  known,  the 
judges  who  enforce  the  fines  have  themselves 
broken  the  law;  just  as  a certain  justice  ac- 
knowledged from  the  bench  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  a railway  key,  although 
his  duty  compelled  him  to  punish  another  gen- 
tleman for  having  one  in  his  possession.  On 
Spanish  railways  gentlemen  smoke  everywhere ; 
on  Italian  and  German  railways  they  smoke  in 
every  car  where  there  are  no  English  ladies; 
on  French  and  English  railways  they  smoke  in 
every  car  where  there  are  no  ladies ; in  America 
they  have  a car  to  themselves,  more  or  less  ele- 
gantly upholstered,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
train  is  left  to  the  non-smokers,  with  no  odor 
of  yesterday’s  fumigation  to  offend  their  nos- 
trils, and  no  cigar-ashes  to  soil  their  dresses. 
Is  not  this  the  most  sensible  plan?  Some 
American  smoking-cars  are  fitted  up  with  card- 
tables,  chess-tables,  and  files  of  newspapers ; all 
are  sufficiently  comfortable.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son, except  the  British  reason  that  it  has  never 
been  done,  why  almost  every  railway  company 
should  refuse  to  extend  the  convenience  of  a 
smoking-car  to  its  patrons  ? 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 


THE  Articles  of  Confederation  committed  to 
the  old  Congress  the  duty  of  establishing 
Courts  of  partial  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  and 
authorized  the  creation  of  special  tribunals  to 
decide  questions  between  States  concerning 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause,  or 
controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of 
soil  under  different  grants  of  two  or  more 
States;  but  no  Court  of  common-law  jurisdic- 
tion was  authorized.  The  Judicial  department 
partook  of  the  genernl  weakness  of  the  Confed- 
eration, and  a desire  was  manifested  to  estab- 
lish it  on  a wider  and  firmer  basis. 

In  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  a new 
Constitution  various  plans  for  the  organization 
of  a Court  were  considered  and  defeated. 
Among  them  was  the  scheme,  supported  with 
earnestness  by  Madison,  to  give  the  new  tribu- 
nal authority  to  revise  Acts  of  Congress,  be- 
fore they  took  effect,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  conformed  to  the  Constitution  then 
about  to  be  adopted ; but  this  was  voted  down. 
The  Court,  subsequently  to  its  organization, 
although  requested  by  Washington  to  examine 
an  Act  passed  by  Congress,  the  constitutionali- 
ty of  which  he  doubted,  returned  it  to  him  not 
having  authority  to  consider  the  matter  other- 
wise than  in  some  pending  litigation. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  first  Congress  in 
1789  no  Court  was  in  existence,  as  it  needed 
the  moulding  power  of  Congress  to  give  it  form 
and  vitality,  and  to  permit  the  nomination  and 
appointment  of  judges.  The  occasion  was  one 
of  extraordinary  interest  as  the  Constitution 
Vol.  XXXVI.— No.  215.— Xx 
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had  been  adopted  by  more  than  the  requisite 
vote,  and  the  Court  was  to  he  supplied  with  the 
requisite  form  and  machinery  and  set  in  mo- 
tion. A committee,  consisting  in  part  of  mem- 
bers who  had  been  in  the  Convention  and  dis- 
tinguished for  ability,  was  selected  to  report  a 
plan  for  ordaining  and  establishing  a Supreme 
and  inferior  Courts. 

From  a comparison  of  the  Judiciary  Act, 
adopted  in  September  of  that  year,  with  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  Federalist  respecting  the  Court*  and 
both  with  the  early  decisions  made  by  the  tri- 
bunal, it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a remark- 
able conformity  between  them,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  commanding  influence  of  Hamilton, 
whose  Numbers  in  the  Federalist , with  those  of 
Jay  and  Madison,  are  destined  to  live  as  long 
as  any  published  work,  the  effort  of  human 
minds,  of  which  to-day  we  have  knowledge.  It 
is  thought  by  many  that  the  Judiciary  Act 
emanated  from  Hamilton;  certainly  its  spirit 
if  not  its  language  came  from  him.  To  these 
several  sources  it  is  proper  to  turn  for  informa- 
tion on  the  important  subject  of  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  modes  of  proceeding  of  that 
tribunal. 

The  United  States  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  occupied 
the  Judicial  Department  of  the  Government. 

John  Jay  was  nominated  by  Washington  as  the 
first  Chief  Justice.  What  Mr.  Webster  so  cor- 
rectly said  of  Mr.  Jay,  “ that  when  the  ermine 
fell  upon  his  shoulders  it  touched  an  object  not 
less  pure  than  itself.”  applied  to  other  members 
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of  the  Court.  John  Marshall,  who  was  nomin- 
ated by  Adams  in  1801,  met  Washington  aft- 
er his  Presidency  at  Mount  Yemon,  and  was 
persuaded  to  stand  for  Congress,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a speech  on  Jay’s  Treaty, 
which  secured  his  nomination  as  Chief  J ustice. 
He  adorned  the  Court  for  about  thirty -five 
years.  The  learning,  wisdom,  and  experience 
of  the  tribunal,  its  freedom  from  the  bias  of 
party,  and  its  lofty  sense  of  integrity,  morality, 
and  patriotism  have  made  it  a temple  of  justice 
to  which  the  American  people  look  with  high 
reverence. 

The  general  outline  only  of  this  tribunal  was 
delineated  in  the  Constitution.  Neither  the 
number  of  judges,  nor  the  mode  of  proceeding 
— whether  according  to  the  common-law  or  oth- 
erwise— was  specified,  and  the  Court  itself,  aft- 
er it  went  into  operation,  held  that  in  criminal 
cases  it  had  no  common -law  powers.  The 
Court,  under  the  authority  conferred  on  it  by 
Congress  to  make  certain  rules  for  regulating 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  inferior  Courts,  pre- 
scribed that  it  should  be  after  the  common-law, 
“ as  it  was  known  in  the  country  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  it  was  derived.”  The  Constitu-* 
tion  fixed  upon  6ome  few  principles  relating  to 
the  Court  of  great  importance.  It  provided  that 
the  tenure  of  office  should  be  during  good  be- 
havior; that  the  compensation  of  judges  should 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office  ; that  the  trial  of  crimes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ; that  such  trial 
shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  such  crime 
shall  be  committed,  or  where  Congress  shall  di- 
rect when  not  committed  in  any  "State ; and 
what  constituted  treason  was  declared,  and  the 
mode  and  extent  of  punishment. 

With  these  exceptions  the  mode  of  exercis- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  most  of  the  subjects  of  jurisdiction, 
was  committed  to  Congress.  “The  distribu- 
tion and  appropriate  exercise  of  the  judicial 
power,  must  therefore  (said  Judge  Baldwin)  be 
made  by  laws  passed  by  Congress,  and  can  not 
be  assumed  by  any  other  department.”  The 
outline  of  the  Court  in  the  Constitution,  except 
as  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  estab- 
lish. . . . 

$ 2.  The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall 
be  made  under  their  authority ; to  all  cases  affecting 
embassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ; to 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ; to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party ; to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ; 
between  a State  and  citizens  of  another  State ; be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States ; between  citizens  of 
the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  differ- 
ent States,  and  between  a 8tate  or  a citizen  thereof 
and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

“In  all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a State 
shall  be  a party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  orig- 
inal jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before-men- 


tioned the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  juris- 
diction both  as  to  law  and  fact  with  ouch  exceptions 
and  under  ouch  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make." 

By  an  amendment  the  Judicial  power  was 
not  to  extend  to  any  suit  at  law  or  equity 
against  one  of  the  United  States,  commenced 
by  citizens  of  another  State  or  by  foreign  citi- 
zens or  subjects. 

Its  original  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  suits 
affecting  embassadors,  foreign  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a State  shall  be  a 
party.  Its  appellate  jurisdiction , which  embraced 
all  the  other  cases  enumerated,  w as  to  be  exer- 
cised “with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make.” 

Hamilton,  in  the  81st,  82d,  and  83d  Nos.  of 
the  Federalist , is  very  emphatic  and  clear  as  to 
the  power  in  Congress  to  except  out  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
such  of  the  subjects  of  it  specified  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  thought  proper.  “If  some  par- 
tial inconveniences  should  appear  to  be  con* 
nected  with  the  incorporation  of  any  of  them 
into  the  plan,  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the 
National  Legislature  will  have  ample  authority 
to  make  such  exceptions , and  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  will  be  calculated  to  obviate  or 
remove  these  inconveniences.” 

“That  the  Supreme  Court  will  exercise  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  both  as  .to  law  and  fact,  in 
the  cases  referred  to  them,  but  subject  to  any 
exceptions  and  regulations  which  may  be  thought 
advisable.”  The  italics  are  Hamilton’s. 

The  J udiciary  Act  passed  in  September,  1789, 
fixed  the  number  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court ; declared  how  many  should  constitute  a 
quorum ; authorized  the  issuing  of  process  in  all 
the  stages  of  a suit;  conferred  the  power  to 
make  rules  of  proceeding,  and  enumerated  the 
subjects  on  which  it  might  exercise  jurisdiction 
by  appeal,  omitting  some  of  the  subjects  of  it 
specified  in  the  Constitution. 

It  also  declared  in  terms  that  “ the  laws  of 
the  several  States,  except  where  the  Constitu- 
tion treaties  or  statutes  of  the  United  States 
shall  otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  rules  of  decision,  in  trials  at  common- 
law  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases 
where  they  apply.” 

In  these  two  prominent  instances — omitting 
in  the  Act  of  1789  some  of  the  subjects  of  juris- 
diction conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  at-, 
tempting  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  another  matter — Congress  made  the  first 
assertion  of  its  power  over  the  Court,  and  made 
it  in  precise  conformity  with  the  expressed  opin- 
ions of  Hamilton.  One  of  the  first  cases  that 
arose  before  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  omission  in  the  Judiciaiy  Act,  is  report- 
ed in  3d  Crunch,  p.  173:  “In  support  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  this  case  the  Attorney-General 
insisted  that  it  was  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  that  Congress  had  not  excepted  it  in 
the  Judiciary  Act,  and  therefore  jurisdiction 
was  conferred.” 
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Judge  Marshall,  delivering  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Court,  said : • 

“ This  argument  would  be  unanswerable,  If  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  been  created  by  law,  without  describ- 
ing its  jurisdiction.  The  Constitution  would  then 
have  been  the  only  standard  by  which  its  powers 
could  be  tested,  since  there  would  be  no  Congres- 
sional regulation  or  exception  on  the  subject.  But  as 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  has  been  described”  (in 
the  Judiciary  Act  meaning),  “ it  has  been  regulated  by 
Congress,  and  an  affirmative  description  of  its  powers 
must  be  understood  os  a regulation,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, prohibiting  the  exercise  of  other  powers  than 
those  described." 

This  case  settles  clearly  the  point  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  except  any  of  the  subjects 
of  appellate  jurisdiction  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
stitution from  being  exercised  by  the  Court. 
With  respect  to  the  act  which  prescribes  cer- 
tain “rules  of  decision,”  which  the  Court  shall 
regard  in  cases  where  they  apply,  the  Court  has 
universally  paid  it  the  fullest  obedience.  Judge 
Taney,  in  one. of  his  opinions,  held  that  it  was 
obligatory  upon  the  Court  in  all  respects. 

It  is  very  certain,  therefore,  on  the  authority 
of  the  case  in  3d  Craneh,  179,  that  Congress 
may,  under  the  power  to  make  “exceptions 
and  regulations,”  except  constitutional  ques- 
tions from  those  upon  which  the  Court  may  ad- 
judicate, in  deciding  cases  on  appeal ; and  the 
question  arises  on  the  facts  presented  whether, 
if  Congress  leave  those  questions  to  the  Court 
for  decision  in  such  cases  as  arise,  the  power  to 
regulate  the  manner  of  doing  it  may  be  exer- 
cised by  Congress  or  the  Court  ? It  is  claimed 
on  the  part  of  those  who  insist  that  the  power 
is  lodged  with  the  Court,  that  a decision  by  a 
majority  is  necessarily  inherent  in  its  construc- 
tion, that  the  power  thus  to  hear  and  determine 
is  what  is  called  the  “Judicial  power”  vested 
in  that  Court.  It  is  further  claimed  that  this 
feature  of  Courts  of  justice  is  derived  from  our 
English  ancestors,  and  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  no  other  knowledge  of  Courts 
than  such  as  are  known  to  the  common-law  of 
this  character. 

Hamilton,  in  the  Numbers  of  the  Federalist 
before  quoted,  in  discussing  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “appellate,”  as  applied  to  the  Judicial 
power,  and  the  mode  of  exercising  that  juris- 
diction, says : “ The  mode  of  doing  it  may  de- 
pend on  ancient  custom  or  legislative  provi- 
sion : in  a new  Government  it  must  depend  on  the 
latter ,”  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  acts  of 
Congress  are  to  be  appealed  to  instead  of  an- 
cient custom  to  determine  the  mode  of  exercis- 
ing that  jurisdiction.  Judge  M‘Lean,  in  2d 
MiLean,  516,  observed  that  “ Congress  has  un- 
questionably the  right  to  regulate  the  exercise 
of  that  jurisdiction  in  any  manner  they  shall 
see  fit.”  The  meaning  and  scope  of  the  power 
to  regulate  is  laid  down  in  9th  Wheaton,  p. 
209,  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ It  seems  that  a power  to  regulate  implies  in  its 
nature  full  power  over  the  thing  to  be  regulated,  and 
excludes  necessarily  the  action  of  all  others  that  would 
perform  the  same  operation  in  the  same  thing.” 
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“A  power  to  constitute  courts  (said  Hamil- 
ton) is  a power  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  trial ; 
if  nothing  was  said  in  the  Constitution  on  the 
subject  of  juries  the  Legislature  would  be  at 
liberty  either  to  adopt  that  institution  or  to  let 
it  alone.” 

“The  common-law  has  not  been  adopted 
(said  Judge  Thompson  in  12  Peters,  620)  as  a 
system  in  the  States  generally,  as  has  been  done 
in  this  District,”  meaning  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  bearing  of  these  authorities,  which  have 
been  presented  without  much  comment,  will 
readily  appear  to  those  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject. They  leave  but  little  ground  for  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Court  had  any  particular  feature 
impressed  upon  it  from  ancient  custom.  The 
common-law  Courts  of  England  are  not  invest- 
ed with  power  to  declare  an  act  of  Parliament 
void  for  want  of  authority  to  pass  it,  and  hence 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  we,  who  con- 
ferred on  our  Courts  much  higher  powers  than 
theirs  exercise,  did  not  retain  any  legislative 
control  over  the  mode  of  exercising  the  more 
important  jurisdiction,  that  of  deciding  Consti- 
tutional questions.  Besides,  the  House  of 
Lords,  a branch  of  the  Legislative  department, 
is  invested  with  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction, 
and  can  consequently  correct  the  decisions  of 
the  Judicial  department,  whereas  no  such  ap- 
peal lies  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  any  branch  of  Congress,  but  they  are 
final ; and  therefore  the  exercise  of  that  juris- 
diction is  more  properly  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tive regulation  in  the  discretion  of  Congress. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  in  construct- 
ing the  Court  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  other  officials  of  the  Government, 
provided  in  the  third  section  of  the  first  Article 
that  judgment  of  impeachment  shall  not  be 
given  “without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present.”  When  this  tribunal 
sits  it  calls  itself  the  High  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment* and  its  final  action  is  called  its  judgment 
of  impeachment.  It  is  therefore  a Court,  but 
of  special  jurisdiction.  Congress,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  power  to  “ ordain  and  establish”  a 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  in  Con- 
stitutional questions,  has  thus  been  furnished 
in  the  Constitution  itself  with  a precedent  for 
requiring,  in  its  acts  regulating  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  same  provident  cir- 
cumspection and  care  in  decisions  against  the 
validity  of  acts  of  Congress  that  are  required  to 
impeach.  In  view  of  various  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  of  like  character  in  some  respects, 
the  provision  requiring  two-thirds  to  annul  an 
act  of  Congress  is  not  unreasonable.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
meant  to  guard  that  instrument  against  capri- 
cious constructions  of  it  by  any  department  of 
the  Government;  and  hence  the  Constitution 
provides  that,  in  case  of  the  veto  of  any  bill,  it 
I must  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
| and  by  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives,  taking  the  votes  of  those  present,  before 
it  can  become  a law.  The  particular  acts, 
passed  since  the  death  of  President  Lincoln, 
likely  to  come  up  for  adjudication  in  the  cases 
now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  were  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson,  and  passed  over  his  veto 
by  two-thirds  of  each  House ; and  there  would 
seem  to  bo  a special  reason  for  requiring  that 
they  shall  not  be  declared  void  by  a mere  ma- 
jority of  a Court  which,  in  a time  when  the 
passions  of  the  community  are  excited  to  their 
full  height,  and  when  the  country  is  divided  by 
strong  party  lines,  must  share  to  some  extent  in 
the  general  infirmity  which  belongs  to  our  na- 
ture. When  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
confers  upon  its  ordinary  Courts  the  power  to  de- 
cide upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation 
of  the  realm,  and  also  abandons  the  supreme  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
same  tribunals,  it  will  undoubtedly  fetter  the  new 
authority  with  safeguards  that  are  now  unneces- 
sary, and  such  as  our  Congress  may  prescribe  in 
imitation  of  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  in  the  case  of  the  only  Court  which  the 
Constitution^  constructed  fully — the  High  Court 
of  Impeachment.  The  Constitution  does  not 
stop  here  with  its  two-third  provisions.  Two- 
thirds  are  required  of  both  Houses  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  also  of  the 
several  States  to  call  a convention,  and  in  either 
case  three-fourths  of  the  States  are  required  to 
ratify  amendments.  The  Constitution  itself 
was  not  to  go  into  effect  until  nine  out  of 
thirteen  States  had  ratified  it;  but  notwith- 
standing all  these  guards  thrown  around  the 
Constitution,  it  is  contended  that  a mere  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  have  a right  which 
Congress  can  not  affect  or  regulate,  to  settle  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  in  all  cases; 
and  this  is  affirmed  of  a tribunal  which  con- 
cedes the  power  of  Congress  to  withdraw  any 
subject  of  appellate  jurisdiction  from  its  grasp, 
and  which  concedes  also  the  further  power  ex- 
isting in  Congress  to  prescribe  in  certain  cases 
“rules  of  decision”  for  the  Court,  although  its 
jurisdiction  as  to  those  cases  is  among  those 
enumerated  in  the*  Constitution  itself.  The 
Court  could  not  have  drawn  its  first  breath 
but  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  power 
to  ordain  and  establish  it,  and  being  established 
it  could  do  nothing  without  enabling  acts  for 
every  step  of  a trial  or  hearing.  In  this  sense 
it  is  as  much  the  creature  of  the  statute  as  of 
the  Constitution,  although  the  creation  of  the 
Court  was  imperative.  The  principle  of  the 
decision  made  by  the  Court  as  to  the  legal 
power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  a rule  of  deci- 
sion, in  a case  of  which  the  Conrt  had  admitted 
jurisdiction,  is  this,  that  Cougress  may  regulate 
the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  forming  the  judgment  which  the  Court 
is  about  to  render.  The  Congress  step  in  at 
that  juncture  and  provide  that  certain  State 
laws  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision. 
This  amounts  to  a control  over  the  highest 
functions  of  the  Court,  more  effective  than 


docs  Jhe  provision  requiring  two-thirds  of  the 
Court  to  annul  an  act  of  Congress.  There  is 
no  more  difficulty  in  requiring  two-thirds  to 
reverse  a judgment  of  an  inferior  Court,  so  far 
as  its  practical  operation  is  concerned,  than 
there  is  in  requiring  two-thirds  to  give  judg- 
ment of  impeachment.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  is  equally  divided,  which  it  often  is,  the 
judgment  below  stands.  Such  also  will  be  the 
case  if  Congress  require  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Court  in  a judgment  of  reversal, 
and  two-thirds  do  not  concur.  The  judgment 
is  affirmed  by  operation  of  law. 

Judge  Baldwin,  in  referring  to  the  three  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  speaks  of  Con- 
gress as  the  sun  of  the  system.  The  Judicial 
department  had  not  power  to  organize  itself, 
but  was  to  be  ordained  and  established  by  Con- 
gress. Congress  imparted  light  and  heat  and 
motion  to  the  tribunal.  The  omnipotence  which 
is  claimed  for  such  a epeature  of.  law  does  not 
comport  with  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  nor 
with  the  power  of  regulation  in  the  exercise  of 
its  appellate  functions,  which  in  terms  is  con- 
ferred on  Congress.  This  power  of  regulation 
“excludes  necessarily  the  action  of  all  others 
that  would  perform  the  same  operation  in  the 
same  thing/’  or,  in  other  words,  if  Congress  may 
regulate , and  does  regulate , the  Court  itself  is 
excluded  from  regulating  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  deciding  to  annul  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  questions  soon  to  come  up  for  decision, 
on  appeals  from  the  various  Circuit  Courts,  are 
of  too  great  consequence  in  their  relation  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  to  be  subjected  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a judgment  as  would  require 
the  machinery  to  be  reversed,  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment resorted  in  prosecuting  the  war. 

Conspicuous  among  the  acts  which  have  been 
assailed  for  illegality  is  the  one  that  makes  the 
Treasury  notes  issued  in  18G2  and  subsequently 
a legal  tender  for  all  private  debts.  Whatever 
view  may  be  entertained  of  the  constitutionality 
of  that  enactment,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
entire  business  and  industry  of  the  country,  ex- 
cepting of  California,  have  been  adjusted  to  the 
currency  thus  created,  and  that  wide-spread  and 
irretrievable  confusion  and  injury  would  result 
from  a decision  that  the  act  from  the  beginning 
was  void.  No  man  would  know  to  what  re- 
sponsibilities it  would  subject  him  as  to  running 
or  even  as  to  past  transactions.  The  debtors 
would  be  universally  ruined,  and  property  would 
change  hands  with  a rapidity  far  from  being  de- 
sirable. Such  a decision  would  create,  indeed, 
a disastrous  revolution. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  country  per- 
ceives this  danger,  and  seeks  to  guard,  and  is 
bound  to  guard  against  it  by  all  legitimate 
means.  As  each  emergency  of  the  country  has 
arisen  and  continues  to  arise,  it  is  found  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  have  provided 
for  every  contingency  W'ith  forethought  une- 
qualed in  the  preceding  experience  of  nations, 
and  such  as  fully  commands  the  exposed  situa- 
tion. Congress  can  now  except  from  the  power 
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of  the  Court  the  right  to  decide  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Legal-Tender  Act,  or  it  may 
regulate  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  that  matter  by  requiring  a concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  to  annul  the  Act.  If,  in 
1789,  such  a regulation  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Judiciary  Law  no  question  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  it  would  have  been 
raised,  and  it  is  raised  now  for  party  purposes 
by  those  who  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
have  a “policy,”  even  if  it  had  led  to  opposi- 
tion to  every  measure  on  which  a successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  based. 

In  claiming  that  it  is  lawful  and  expedient 
to  save  the  country  from  the  possibility  of  an 
adverse  decision  on  this  and  kindred  meas- 
ures adopted  in  war,  and  what  grows  out  of  it, 
the  making  of  peace — both  of  which  stand  on 
one  platform — we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood 
as  expressing  the  least  doubt  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Legal-Tender  Act.  On  the 
contrary,  we  consider  it  wholly  valid.  In  war 
the  very  life  of  the  nation  and  the  life,  liberty, 
and  property  of  every  citizen  are  at  stake ; and 
it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  while  other  and  the 
most  powerful  nations  adopt,  and  are  obliged 
to  adopt,  a legalized  paper  currency  for  war, 
we  have  no  such  power.  Our  Government  is 
said  to  be  one  of  limited  powers,  and  such  is 
unquestionably  its  principal  feature;  but  the 
powers  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  on  a 
war  basis,  and  to  declare  and  conduct  war,  are 
as  unlimited  as  are  those  of  a like  character  of 
any  other  civilized  nation.  The  concentrated 
energies  which  war  creates  for  offense,  must  be 
met  for  purposes  of  defense  by  an  equal  or  a 
superior  concentration.  If  we  could  limit  the 
power  of  others  to  attack,  we  might  submit  to 
have  limitations  placed  on  our  powers  of  de- 
fense. The  Constitution  itself  supposes  that 
the  powers  of  Congress  are  enlarged  by  war  to 
the  full  extent  of  whatever  emergency  may 
arise.  The  writ  of  habeas  corjms  may  then  be 
'suspended ; troops  may  bo  quartered  in  private 
houses,  in  a manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law ; 
and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  may  be  suspended 
os  to  those  in  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

So  ample  are  these  powers  to  reach  immedi- 
ately and  forcibly  all  in  the  way,  that  it  has 
grown  into  an  apophthegm  that  “in  war  the  laws 
are  silent,”  by  which  many  have  been  misled. 
The  true  idea  rather  is,  that  the  laws  of  war 
supplant  those  of  peace. 

Modem  nations  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
Legal-Tender  Acts,  of  more  or  less  stringency, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  during  great  con- 
flicts the  precious  metals  can  not  be  obtained 
in  amounts  necessary  for  the  wants  of  Com- 
merce and  the  new  and  more  urgent  wants  of 
Government.  If  debts  were  enforced  in  gold 
and  silver  during  war,  the  debtor  interest — al- 
ways the  most  numerous — would  be  arrayed 
against  the  Government,  however  just  the  war 
might  be  considered.  A powerf ul  English  writer 
says  that  Wellington  could  not  have  succeeded 
at  Waterloo  but  for  the  ease  in  money-matters 


occasioned  by  the  Legal-Tender  policy  of  the 
British  Government. 

The  Constitutional  point  raised  by  the  suits 
now  on  their.wav  to  a decision  by  Supreme 
Court,  although  thus  clear  to  us,  is  far  from 
being  so  to  many,  who  knowing  that  such  an 
Act  as  the  Legal-Tender  Act  had  not  been  re- 
sorted to  in  the  former  experience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  it  would  be  a great  outrage 
to  resort  to  it  in  peace,  and  be  at  such  a time 
wholly  illegal,  can  not  persuade  themselves  that 
any  emergency  can  make  the  Act  lawful. 

How  far  the  occupants  of  the  seats  in  the 
Supreme  Court  represent  these  conflicting  views 
it  is  not  for  us  to  know.  We  seek  not  to  pene- 
trate into  their  privacy  to  learn  what  are  their 
views.  We  take  for  granted  that  they  are  men 
exposed  to  the  infirmities  of  men,  and  suppose 
if  any  of  them  belong  to  the  “State  Rights” 
school,  that  they  may  look  with  horror  upon 
that  system  of  measures  which,  springing  from 
necessity,  has  made  the  General  Government 
what  it  would  not  have  been  in  peace — a pow- 
er grand  in  its  authority,  and  possessing,  as  to 
war,  the  omnipotence  which,  by  a bold  figure, 
is  predicated  of  the  British  Parliament  in  legis- 
lative concerns.  The  War  Power  there  is  more 
Executive  than  Legislative,  and  here  it  is  more 
Legislative  than  Executive — differences  which 
involve  important  consequences,  not  sufficiently 
taken  into  view  by  the  Administration  ond»its 
friends. 

The  attempt  of  the  President  to  settle  the 
terms  of  peace  with  the  Confederate  States 
after  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee,  was  doubt- 
less to  some  extent  attributable  to  what  many 
elementary  writers  affirm  on  this  subject — de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  those  nations  which 
make  the  war-power  wholly  executive  to  and  in- 
cluding its  termination  by  peace,  and  who  do 
not  consider  that  as  the  power  to  declare  war 
is  wholly  legislative  in  this  country,  the  right  to 
make  peace,  when  the  war  is  a civil  war,  par- 
takes of  that  character  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence. 

It  is  to  this  misapprehension  that  much  of 
the  present  conflict  between  Congress  and  the 
President  is  due ; but  yet  the  misunderstanding 
has  proceeded  so  far,  and  each  side  so  firmly 
maintains  its  own  ground — yielding  nothing  to 
argument,  and  claiming  every  thing  for  party — 
that  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  Legislative 
power  of  the  Union  to  consider  whether  or  not 
others  in  authority  possess  the  taint  which  the 
President’s  policy  has  developed.  The  Con- 
stitution arms  Congress  with  full  power  to  pre- 
vent a reverse  action  being  given  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  its  machinery  set  in  motion  to 
accomplish  a peace,  and  it  will  fail  in  its  duty 
to  the  country  if  it  allow  the  interposition  of 
such  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  speedy  adjust- 
ment. 

Since  the  death  of  Justice  Wayne  the  Court 
has  been  thus  composed : 

First  Circuit— Justice  Nathan  Clifford,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 
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Second  Circuit— Justice  Samuel  Nelson,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Vermont. 

Third  Circuit— Justice  Robert  C.  Grier,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 

Fourth  Cftcuit — Chief  Justice  Chase,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

Sixth  Circuit— Justice  Noah  H.  S wayne,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

Seventh  Circuit —Justice  David  Davis,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  Circuit— Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Minneso- 
ta, Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas. 

Ninth  Circuit— Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Nevada. 

Justice  Wayne  was  assigned  to  the  Fifth 
District,  composed  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  To 
which  circuits  these  States  have  been  added  it 
is  not  material  to  inquire. 

Congress,  by  an  act  passed  July  23,  1866, 
provided  “that  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  until  the  number  of  Associ- 
ate Justices  shall  be  reduced  to  six ; and  there- 
after the  said  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  six  As- 
sociate Justices,  any  four  of  whom  shall  consti- 
tute a quorum ; and  the  said  Court  shall  hold 
one  term  annually  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  such  adjourned  or  special  terms  as  it  may 
find  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  business." 

At  present,  however,  the  Court  consists  of 
eight  (including  the  Chief  Justice),  of  whom 
five  constitute  a quorum,  and  it  will  readily  ap- 
pear from  an  inspection  of  the  names  that  this 
quorum  might  consist  of  the  five  new  Judges, 
of  a majority  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
have  but  little  experience  on  the  bench  and  are 
not  widely  known.  It  is  competent  for  the 
Court,  on  the  strength  of  this  common-law 
theory,  to  change  any  rule  which  it  may  have 
adopted  for  the  decision  of  important  questions, 
and  authorize  a majority  of  a quorum  to  de- 
cide whatever  case  may  come  before  them,  and 
thus  it  might  be  that  the  three  newest  justices 
and  the  least  experienced  might  render  a deci- 
sion which  would  affect  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  country  most  disastrously  — one,  for  in- 
stance, adjudging  that  there  is  no  constitutional 
power  to  establish  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem. 

The  theory  of  those  who  insist  that  the  Leg- 
islature may  not  provide  safeguards  against  a 
danger  so  grave,  is  this — that  the  Court,  by  vir- 
tue of  some  inherent  vigor  derived  from  ancient 
custom,  may  arrange  of  itself  its  mode  of  determ- 
ining every  case.  If  such  is  the  common-law 
rule  and  it  is  applicable  to  this  Court — for  both 
these  positions  must  be  maintained  by  those 
who  support  that  pretension — then  the  power 
of  Congress  in  that  respect  instantly  termina- 
ted on  the  organization  of  the  Court,  and  the 
latter  might  reject  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  so 
far  as  it  prescribes  an  absolute  “ rule  of  decis- 
ion,” in  certain  cases.  Indeed  the  position 
that  the  Court  has  common-law  powers  such  as 
may  refuse  obedience  to  the  statute  of  1789 


goes  much  farther.  It  is  no  Court,  say  they, 
except  a majority  decide.  Neither  is  it  a Court 
without  process  to  bring  parties  before  it  mid  to 
execute  its  decrees,  which  power  it  derives  sole- 
ly from  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  which 
consists  of  eight  Judges,  five  of  whom  constitute 
a quorum,  have  adopted  a rule  for  the  hearing 
and  decision  of  causes,  which  shows  that  they 
do  not  recognize  this  idea  of  a common-law  rule 
inherent  in  the  construction  of  Courts,  for  they 
provide  that  no  case  shall  be  heard  and  decided 
except  the  bench  is  at  the  time  composed  of 
six,  and  that  it  shall  take  five  to  decide ; that 
is  to  say,  five-sixths  of  a quorum.  An  exam- 
ination into  the  arrangements  made  in  this  mat- 
ter by  the  highest  Courts  of  the  thirty-six 
States  will  probably  show  many  diversities, 
due  perhaps  in  many  cases  to  the  sagacity  of 
some  Judge  who  perceives,  in  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates, traits  of  mind  and  character  that  call  for 
the  care  which  our  Court  of  Appeals  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  connected  it  may  be  with  an 
elective  Judiciary,  adopted,  at  variance  wholly 
with  this  supposed  fundamental  feature  of  such 
Courts. 

We  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  suggesting 
any  doubt  of  the  integrity  or  ability  of  any  one 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  now  constituted,  but 
the  inadequate  compensations  provided  by  law 
— $6000  per  annum  for  the  Justices,  and  $6500 
for  the  Chief  Justice — no  larger  now  than 
before  the  currency  became  depreciated — are 
too  insignificant  to  command  the  services  of 
those  great  lights  of  the  profession  whose  large 
rewards  enable  them  to  maintain  the  highest 
social  position,  and  whose  commanding  talents 
promise  for  them  a career  of  wide  and  high  dis- 
tinction equal  to  any  which  public  station  af- 
fords. The  effects  of  an  elective  Judiciary 
upon  the  culture  and  ability  of  the  bar  has  been 
only  partially  felt ; but  the  elective  system  in 
force  now  in  nearly  every  State,  can  not  be  re- 
lied upon  to  furnish  in  the  same  generation 
such  a bench  as  that  which  existed  when  John 
Marshall  presided  over  the  Court — eminent  for 
learning,  wisdom,  prudence,  virtue,  and  firm- 
ness, and  free  from  the  bane  of  the  hour — aspi- 
rations for  the  Presidential  office.  The  bench 
now  falls  short  of  this  standard,  and  does  not 
| possess  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  it  did  in 
its  best  days ; and  we  repeat  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  country  has  been  so  terrible  since 
the  war  began,  that  it  called  for  legislation  as 
new  emergencies  presented  themselves  unknown 
to  our  former  experience.  Upon  this  basis 
has  been  reared  the  whole  structure  of  in- 
terests so  complicated  and  vast  that  no  duty  is 
higher  upon  the  legislative  power  of  the  Union 
than  to  see  that  this  structure  is  not  tumbled 
upon  our  heads.  This  legislation  has  indeed 
become  impressed  on  us  in  our  entire  social, 
political,  and  economical  affairs  so  deeply,  that 
it  must  stand  in  its  entirety  as  the  perfected,  un- 
changeable action  of  the  country. 
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THE  son  is  a terrible  leveler.  He  withers  the 
hedge  of  divinity  that  surrounds  royalty,  and 
seems  to  conspire  with  the  Reformers.  The 
sovereign  in  the  British  system,  says  Mr.  Walter 
Bagshot,  is  a pageant;  but  the  critic  suggests 
that  the  show  is  as  good  as  the  substance  until  it 
is  exposed.  When  the  first  card  photographs  of 
the  good  Queen  of  England  began  to  be  circula- 
ted, Mr.  Walter  Bagshot  must  have  wondered 
whether  the  exposure  were  not  perilously  immi- 
nent. A king  or  a queen  living  in  a pajace,  mov- 
ing in  stately  carriages  with  pompous  circum- 
stance, sitting  upon  a throne  crowned  and  holding 
a sceptre,  may  be  a very  respectable  pageant  and 
admirably  fulfill  the  royal  function  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  ignorant.  But  there  is  no  pa- 
geant in  the  photograph  of  a plain  widow  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  clad  in  a black  dress.  That  is 
a picture  which  urges  home  the  simple  truth  that 
a queen  is  a woman  merely,  and  when  that  idea  is 
once  rooted  in  an  ignorant  mind  it  may  sprout  into 
the  most  striking  and  unexpected  consequences. 

A British  nobleman  of  the  blue  blood  must, 
therefore,  have  looked  with  great  dissatisfaction 
upon  the  photographs  of  the  Queen.  They  were 
a disenchantment.  They  stripped  royalty  of  its 
impressive  mystery;  they  dispersed  the  cloud; 
they  ruined  the  pageant.  Doubtless  Sir  Thomas 
Bawrence’s  prodigious  portrait  of  George  the 
Fourth  with  his  flowing  velvet  mantle,  copied 
from  the  pictures  of  the  Bourbon  French  kings, 
greatly  impressed  the  imagination  of  the  British 
population.  Ermine  and  velvet,  and  knee- 
buckles  and  white  satin  shoes,  with  rosettes 
and  a throne  and  a chain,  John  Bull  could  un- 
derstand. They  presented  the  king  to  his  eye  as 
he  stood  in  his  fancy — singular,  splendid,  sepa- 
rate. John  knew  that  kings  were  men,  of  course ; 
but  they  were  men  in  such  exalted  positions  and 
so  marvelously  surrounded,  that  he  thought  of 
them  as  kings,  not  as  men  merely.  But  with 
the  photograph  in  his  hand  he  can  think  of  the 
Queen  only  as  an  ordinary  woman,  and  the  shock 
to  his  imagination  may  upset  the  throne. 

It  is  certainly  very  doubtful  whether  Horace 
Walpole,  fresh  from  his  royal  and  noble  authors, 
would  have  joined  Mr.  Arthur  Helps  in  advising 
the  Queen  to  publish  her  Highland  diary.*  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole  was  a very  entertaining  letter- 
writer,  because  he  was  a shrewd  observer,  and  he 
would  have  known  instinctively  that  a book  which 
did  what  the  photograph  did  would  excite  im- 
mense and  universal  attention ; but,  while  it 
gratified  curiosity  about  the  personality  of  the 
Queen,  would  play  the  very  mischief  with  her 
part  of  pageant  in  the  British  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Queen  told  Mr.  Arthur 
Helps  that  she  intended  to  print  certain  parts  of 
her  private  diary,  it  wras  not  injudicious  for  him 
to  reply  that,  if  it  were  printed,  that  fact  would 
become  known ; that  false  extracts  would  prob- 
ably be  published;  that  much  would  be  mis- 
quoted and  misrepresented;  and  that,  if  the 
Queen  went  into  print  at  all,  it  would  be  better 
to  print  for  the  public  at  once. 


• Queen  Victoria' $ Journal  Leaves  from,  the  Journal 
of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to  1861. 


Her  Majesty  has  followed  his  advice,  and  her 
Journal  in  the  Highlands  has  been  the  most 
widely-read  book  of  the  season.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  book  itself,  there  is  no  question 
that  it  has  awakened  the  warmest  feeling  of  at- 
tachment to  her  every  where.  In  England  the 
expression  of  this  feeling  is  remarkable.  The 
morning  Post , for  instance,  exclaims  with  court- 
ier-like gallantry:  “We  should  all  fall  in  love 
with  the  Queen,  dared  our  love  be  so  valiant” — 
a phrase  which  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  might 
have  ejaculated  as  Elizabeth  swept  by.  It  adds 
with  delightful  extravagance,  that  “in  a mere 
literary  point  of  view  alone  the  Queen’s  book  is 
one  of  the  best  ever  printed.”  The  liberal  papers 
are  not  behind  their  Toiy  brethren.  The  Star 
hopes  for  a cheap  edition  to  be  circulated  every 
where  among  the  people  as  sure  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service ; and  the  Daily  News  declares 
that  the  book  shows  that  “ the  simplest  pleasures 
are  dearer  and  higher  than  any  that  wealth  can 
procure.” 

Meanwhile  the  book  itself  is  the  simplest  nar- 
rative of  unimportant  domestic  events,  written  in 
the  most  unpretending  stylo  and  with  the  sin- 
cerest  unconsciousness.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
affected  of  books.  There  is  no  posing  or  phras- 
ing for  the  public,  and  the  revelations  of  the  little 
incidents  of  family  life  are  exquisitely  uncon- 
scious. It  is  the  involuntary  autobiography  of 
the  most  devoted  and  affectionate  wife.  Her 
heart  is  fixed  upon  her  husband.  Every  thing 
is  interesting  as  it  tnms  upon  him.  If  he  speaks 
or  shoots  or  rides  or  drives  or  walks  or  fishes,  she 
is  anxious,  pained,  proud,  and  happy.  And  this 
constant  and  pervasive  affection  irradiates  the 
commonplaces  of  Highland  life.  George  IIL, 
her  grandfather,  used  to  w'alk  upon  the  terrace 
at  Windsor  with  his  Queen  Charlotte  and  the 
long  train  of  children,  full  in  the  admiring  view 
of  John  Bull,  who  piously  considered  h*  Majesty 
the  very  guardian  genius  of  the  family,  and  a pat- 
tern to  the  kingdom.  But  that  spectacle  nad 
not  the  simplicity  and  the  sweetness  of  the  story 
of  this  Highland  Journal.  There  is  no  pro- 
cession here,  no  spectacle,  no  public  patronage 
of  propriety ; but  a pretty  little  idyl,  to  which 
the  hearer  listens  with  a kind  of  pitying  fond- 
ness. 

But  the  Gold  Stick  in  waiting,  and  the  Garter 
King-at-Arms,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  and 
Carlyle’s  Bigwiggcry  in  general,  must  read  this 
w*ork  with  preternatural  alarm.  Shall  the  Queen 
be  regarded  merely  or  generally  as  a tender- 
hearted, simple  little  body,  and  nothing  more? 
Shall  all  her  evident  limitations  be  ruthlessly  ex- 
posed ? Or,  indeed,  is  it  exactly  the  other  way, 
and  is  this  overflow  of  loyal  enthusiasm  in  the 
papers  the  involuntary  expression  of  delight  upon 
finding  that  royalty  is  so  pure,  domestic,  and  ex- 
emplary, and  that  the  essential  absurdity  of  the  pa- 
geant is  not  made  painful  and  intolerable  by  the 
folly  or  rice  of  the  chief  actor  ? Those  who  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  a system  from  which  they  see  no 
practicable  escape,  naturally  praise  with  ardor 
whatever  attractive  blameless  ness  they  find  in  it. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  in  this  country,  a few 
years  ago,  many  a man  who  felt  ther  wrong,  and 
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feared  the  inevitable  tragedy  of  slavery,  magni- 
fied its  patriarchal  character,  and  repeated  the 
instances  of  kind  treatment  upon  the  part  of 
masters.  The  English  seem  to  seize  upon  this 
revelation  of  a stainless  royal  life  with  the  eager- 
ness of  those  who  have  found  something  good  in 
it  at  least. 

But  the  book,  like  the  photograph,  must  re- 
lentlessly dispel  illusions.  All  the  time  the  reader 
feels  how  much  happier  this  little  woman  would 
be  if  she  could  only  have  a quiet  cottage  in  some 
soft  shade,  and  there  worship  her  spouse  and 
dam  her  children’s  stockings  in  love  and  peace. 
To  pay  enormous  sums  of  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  doting  little  wife  as  a great  polit- 
ical figure-head ; and  to  settle  the  bills  of  an  ex- 
travagant and  dissipated  youth  who  shows  no 
especial  interest  in  public  affairs,  or  aptitude  for 
them,  but  who  is  conspicuously  fond  of  the  Gar- 
den Mabille  in  Paris ; and  to  do  all  this  while 
poverty  widens  and  deepens,  and  tremendous 
questions  threaten  from  every  side — how  about 
that  ? She  is  only  part  of  the  pageant  indeed, 
but  she  is  its  crown ; and  when  any  part  is  ques- 
tioned, eveiy  part  is  in  danger.  Thus  when  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  England  vote,  they 
will  have  their  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  * But  the  action  of  the  Commons 
may  be  paralyzed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Then 
who  are  the  House  of  Lords  ? Hereditary  legis- 
lators. Why  on  earth  should  a few  Englishmen 
be  hereditary  legislators,  while  the  rest,  w ho  elect 
to  Parliament,  are  not  ? These  questions  are 
not  now  very  remote.  They  are  suppressed  in- 
deed by  the  feeling  for  an  affectionate  and  faith- 
ful woman,  whose  great  sorrow  has  made  her 
very  precious  to  the  national  heart.  But  they 
will  not  be  suppressed  if  Prince  Hal  does  not 
forswear  Eostcheap  and  Jack  Falstaff,  and  live 
very  cleanly  when  he  comes  to  the  palace.  They 
are  the  inevitable  questions  of  an  epoch  of  photo- 
graphs and  general  suffrage  and  books  by  the 
Queen. 

Indeed  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  En- 
glish sv^fem  and  form  of  political  society  can  en- 
dure tfie  changes  of  the  time.  They  must  yield 
or  break ; yet  wiien  did  a great  system  ever  yield  ? 
We  believe  in  the  mortality  of  every  body  else, 
but  we  do  not  quite  acknowledge  our  own.  So 
every  vast  and  ancient  political  organization  has 
been  violently  changed.  The  Queen’s  grandfa- 
ther struggled  for  the  old  prerogative.  It  was  a 
struggle  to  push  Niagara  up  the  precipice.  When 
he  failed  the  consequences  w’ere  inevitable.  In- 
deed his  effort  was  but  an  event  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  British  stoiy  from  Runnymede. 
lie  failed  as  Charles  and  James  failed.  The 
pageant  which  Mr.  Bagshot  describes  begins  to 
fade.  This  innocent  book  is  not  the  work  of 
the  Governor  of  England,  nor  of  one  who  has 
any  power,  or  who  in  the  least  influences  the 
Government.  It  is  not  the  circle  at  Balmoral, 
or  at  Osborne,  or  at  Windsor,  that  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe  cries  out  must  be  educated.  It  is  “our 
masters”  whom  he  would  have  taught.  And  the 
first  lesson  they  w ill  learn  is  that  the  governing 
pow’er  and  authority  reside  in  “ a Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,”  which  is  elected  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Such  are  the  inevitable  reflections  as  you  turn 
the  pleasant  pages  of  this  amiable  book ; reflec- 
tions made  pensive  by  the  touching  fidelity  of 


the  writer  to  her  husband,  and  doubtful  and  al- 
most painful  by  the  thought  of  the  future. 


There  has  been  a good  deal  of  buzzing  around 
the  Easy  Chair  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Tvng  before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  for  an 
ecclesiastical  offense.  It  can  not  by  any  court- 
eous stretching  be  called  a religious  offense — 
for  nobody  contends  that  religion  was  in  anj 
manner  involved.  The  Reverend  Alfred  Stubba, 
D.D.,  and  the  Reverend  Edward  Boggs,  D.D., 
who  made  the  original  complaint,  are,  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  pious  and  honest  men ; but 
they  are  surely  not  wise  men.  They  have  placed 
the  whole  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
an  unpleasant  light,  and  have  therefore,  probably 
very  unwittingly,  brought  it  into  some  contempt. 

• The  Reverend  Dr.  Stubbs  and  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Boggs  must  see  that  there  may  be  laws  which 
it  is  not  wise  always  to  enforce,  and  if  it  had  oc- 
curred to  them  that  this  was  one  of  them,  they 
would  have  spared  themselves  much  trouble  and 
disagreeable  notoriety  and  their  religious  denom- 
ination a certain  inevitable  scandal.  Our  dis- 
tant friends  may  not  know'  the  simple  facts  of  the 
story,  which  are  that  Mr.  Tyng  is  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  in  New  York,  and  that  being  one  Sun- 
day in  New  Jersey  he  preached  in  a Methodist 
meeting-house,  and  prayed  as  Methodists  pray, 
and  read  such  hymns  as  they  sing.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Tyng  did.  Now'  nobody,  not  even  the  Rev- 
erend Alfred  Stubbs,  D.D.,  or  the  Reverend 
Edward  Boggs,  D.l).,  complain  that  Mr.  Tjrng 
preached,  prayed,  and  sang.  Their  complaint  is, 
that  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman  he  had  agreed 
not  to  do  certain  tilings,  and  among  them  were 
preaching  in  other  parishes  except  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  that,  consequently,  he  was  tech- 
nically guilty  of  a violation  of  the  canon.  The 
Easy  Chair  is  not  very  familiar  with  ecclesiastic- 
al canons  and  usages,  but  this  is  probably  true  as 
stated.  The  general  understanding  was,  that,  as 
an  Episcopal  minister,  he  W'ould  not  preach  in 
the  pulpits  of  dissenters. 

But  even  if  this  were  so,  was  it  worth  while  to 
insist  upon  it?  Is  there  not  some  pertinent 
phrase  about  the  letter  that  killeth  ? Waiving, 
for  a moment,  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  can- 
ons, what  is  the  great  object  of  preaching  ? Ev- 
ery body  would  auswer, , in  w hatever  form  the  re- 
ply might  be  uttered — to  save  souls;  in  other 
words,  to  make  men  better,  and  therefore  happi- 
er. Beside  this  are  not  the  other  considerations 
unimportant?  Granting,  as  we  cheerfully  do, 
that  forms,  and  times,  and  methods  have  an  un- 
doubted value — yet,  is  it  not  of  comparatively 
small  importance,  w hen  you  have  settled  that  the 
great  object  of  preaching  is  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious improvement  of  men,  whether  you  preach 
from  a platform,  or  from  a pulpit,  or  from  a cart, 
or  from  a barrel-head  ; whether  you  preach  in  a 
marvelous  cathedral,  in  a highly-furnished  and 
elaborate  modem  church,  or  in  a bam,  or  in  the 
open  air ; w hether  you  stand  facing  the  north  or 
south,  or  east  or  west ; whether  you  W'ear  leather 
with  George  Fox,  or  lawn  with  an  English  Bish- 
op, or  plain  black  broadcloth  with  a dissenter ; 
whether  yon  w ear  a white  cravat,  or  a black  cra- 
vat, or  an  open  collar  or  bands;  and  whether 
you  preach  with  or  without  notes  ? 

Now  we  are  confident  that  the  Reverend  Al- 
fred Stubbs,  D.D.,  and  the  Reverend  Edward 
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Boggs,  D.D.,  would  acknowledge  with  the  ut- 
most readiness  that  the  important  point  was  the 
sincerity  or  the  effect  of  the  preaching,  and  not 
the  peculiar  attitude  or  costume  of  the  preacher. 
They  would  say  that  the  place  was  comparative- 
ly unimportant,  because  they  would  remember 
that  one  of  the  prayers  in  the  service-book  of 
their  church  recalls  the  promise  that  where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  the  Father  is  in 
the  midst  of  them.  But  they  would  probably 
remind  the  Easy  Chair  that  Mr.  Tyng  had 
^chosen  to  make  sundiy  promises,  and  that  he  had 
not  kept  them.  Would  they  also  think  the  Easy 
Chair  jesuitical  if  he  suggested  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  imagine  Mr.  Tyng  as  choosing  to  regard 
the  intent  rather  than  the  literal  form  of  his  prom- 
ise ? He  did  not  design  to  cast  obloquy  upon  any 
chhrch  or  to  injure  any  person.  There  was  an 
opportunity  opened  to  him  to  call  sinners  to  re- 
pentance ; and  believing  that  his  supreme  obliga- 
tion to  his  Church  and  to  its  Head  was  to  do 
that,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Suppose  that  he  had  found  himself  without  any 
garment  more  clerical  than  a mixed  morning 
coat  and  a colored  cravat,  should  he  refuse  to 
preach  because  he  had  not  gown  and  bands  ? In 
Swift's  day  and  Sterne’s  a wig  was  part  of  the 
clerical  costume,  should  Swift  have  been  ecclesi- 
astically arraigned  because  lie  had  omitted  the 
wig?  The  Reverend  Alfred  Stubbs,  D.D.,  and 
the  Reverend  Edward  Boggs,  D.D.,  have  mode 
the  same  kind  of  mistake  they  would  have  made 
had  they  summoned  the  Reverend  Dean  to  ap- 
pear and  answer  for  the  absence  of  his  wig.  The 
world  could  only  have  done  then  what  it  is  do- 
ing now,  laughed  quietly  at  the  spectacle.  No- 
body complains  that  Mr.  Tyng  did  not  exhort 
eloquently,  and  pray  fervently,  and  sing  sweetly 
— but  only  that  he  did  not  do  those  things  os  the 
Reverend  Alfred  Stubbs,  D.D.,  and  the  Reverend 
Edward  Boggs,  D.D.,  do  them. 

It  is  strange  when  we  read  such  stories  to 
think  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Great  Mas- 
ter. In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  the  young  Easy  Chair  saw  the  peas- 
ants from  the  lower  Danube  prostrating  them- 
selves before  what  was  called  the  spot  upon  Cal- 
vary where  the  cross  was  planted.  They  knelt 
and  touched  the  ground  with  their  foreheads,  and 
rose  and  knelt,  and  rose  again  and  knelt,  with  a 
kind  of  idiotic  fervor  and  pertinacity  which  ri- 
valed the  dance  of  the  dervishes  of  another  faith 
or  the  tenacity  of  Stylites  upon  his  column. 
Around  them  as  they  performed  these  genuflex- 
ions, and  scattered  all  through  the  church  to 
preserve  order,  were  the  soldiers  of  the  Pacha, 
Turkish  troops,  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  who 
smiled  superior  at  these  curious  movements  — 
droll  antics  of  the  Christian  dogs,  os  they  sup- 
posed them  to  be.  Not  far  away,  beyond  the 
city  walls,  rose  the  Mount  of  Olives,  silvery  sad 
with  a few  trees,  and  at  its  foot  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  How  hard  it  was  again  to  asso- 
ciate the  scene  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
with  the  sublime  life  and  words  that  hallowed 
the  landscape ! 

Or  again,  in  Rome,  on  the  great  feast  of  the 
year,  when  travelers  from  all  the  world  are  gath- 
ered in  St.  Peter’s,  the  sound  of  the  Papal  choir 
is  heard,  softened  by  distance,  chanting  outside 
the  great  door,  “Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  ever- 


lasting gates!”  The  Vatican  choir  within  re- 
sponds, and  the  exquisite  and  inspiring  music 
rolls,  and  resounds,  and  reanswers,  in  strophe 
and  anti  - strophe.  At  length  the  great  door 
swings  open,  and  the  most  splendid  pageant 
upon  w'hich  modem  eyes  can  gaze  enters  the 
magnificent  temple.  A scarlet  cloud  of  cardi- 
nals and  priests  of  every  degree,  clad  in  shining 
and  various  robes,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  moves  slowly  in.  Perhaps  the  Greek  Pa- 
triarch is  there,  with  his  flowing  dark  beard,  ar- 
rayed in  velvet,  upon  his  head  a golden  crowm. 
And  high  above  the  heads  of  all,  home  in  his 
throne  upon  men’s  shoulders,  and  the  huge  fla- 
bella  carried  beside  him,  sits  the  Pope,  triply- 
crowned,  with  his  jewxled  fingers  raising,  im- 
parting the  benediction.  In  him  and  in  the 
church  the  ages  mingle,  and  every  kind  of  asso- 
ciation fascinates  and  bewilders  as  we  gaze.  Yet 
as  he  stands  before  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter’s, 
and  the  vast  throng  kneels  in  silence  as  he  ele- 
vates the  host,  there  rises  irresistibly  in  the  im- 
agination the  figure  of  Him  who  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,  and  whose  kingdom  is  a spiritual 
kingdom. 

Or,  again,  w’hen  we  read  that  the  Reverend 
Alfred  Stubbs,  D.D.,  and  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward Boggs,  D.D.,  have  charged  Mr.  Tyng  with 
preaching  w ithout  a surplice  and  praying  without 
a book,  why  is  it  that  the  impatient  imagination 
recurs  to  the  pageant  in  St.  Peter’s,  and  to  the 
idolatry  of  Jerusalem,  and  beholds  upon  the 
shore  of  Galilee  the  teacher  who  banned  the 
Scribes  and  Pliarsees  and  declared  his  kingdom 
to  he  not  of  this  world?  Do  Dr.  Stubbs  and 
Dr.  Boggs  really  think  that  it  is  w’orth  while  to 
refine  upon  surplices  and  bands?  Shall  good 
men,  devoted  by  profession,  and,  we  will  believe, 
by  an  intense  vocation,  to  preaching  the  glad 
tidings,  to  raising  the  dowTi-trodden,  to  comfort- 
ing the  broken-hearted,  to  binding  up  the  w ounds 
of  the  stricken  and  soothing  the  suffering  and 
weary ; shall  good  men,  in  a world  w here  the 
good  fight  demands  every  energy  of  eveiy  sol- 
dier, where  temptation  is  so  alluring,  where  the 
way  slopes  so  swiftly  and  so  smoothly  down- 
ward, where  the  one  great  necessity  is  constant 
warfare  with  real  wrong  and  the  encroaching 
kingdom  of  darkness — tell  us,  Alfred  Stubbs, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boggs — shall  good  men 
fall  to  quarreling  about  their  clothes,  and  to  sol- 
emnly perorating  about  the  offense  of  reading  one 
good  hymn  instead  of  another  ? 

The  man  who  poisons  a spring  in  the  meadow 
from  w'hich  flows  the  stream  whose  water  is  drunk 
by  the  dwrellers  upon  the  shore,  is  a villain  so  ex- 
traordinary and  his  guilt  is  so  black  that  even 
the  ferocity  of  war  refuses  to  acknowledge  him 
and  forbids  his  practices.  Yet  his  guilt  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  those  wrho  trade  upon  the 
moral  ruin  of  men  and  wromen.  The  name  of 
liberty  was  the  excuse  of  many  of  the  most  fear- 
fid  crimes  in  France,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  prostituted  here  as  the  name  was  there. 
It  Ls  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  heart  of  a man 
who  will  publish  such  papers  as  are  issued  in 
this  city,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  pander  to 
passions  which  need  no  excitement.  There  are 
wTetched  fellow’s  w’ho  haunt  the  wharves,  the 
railroad  stations,  and  the  ferry -landings,  w’ho 
steal  up  to  you,  and,  at  a convenient  moment, 
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when  they  suppose  nobody  to  be  looking,  whis- 
per: “Have  a book,  Mister?”  and  lift  a comer 
of  a paper  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  book 
they  offer.  There  is  no  depth  of  degradation 
lower  than  that,  and  indignation  is  almost  lost  in 
wonder  and  pity. 

But  the  evil  has  been  growing  of  late  much 
more  truculent,  and  has  excited  very  general  at- 
tention. It  i9  no  longer  the  skulking  vagabond 
who  whispers  and  winks,  but  it  is  the  paper  open- 
ly exposed  for  sale  upon  otherwise  respectable 
news-stands  and  at  all  the  stations,  which  stares 
you  boldly  in  the  face  and  says,  “Come,  buy 
me!”  All  the  skill  of  the  wood-engraver  is 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  the  vice  is  as  flaunt- 
ing as  sometimes  in  its  living  forms  upon  the 
street.  The  father  with  his  wife  or  daughter, 
the  young  man  with  liis  sweet-heart,  the  boy  and 
his  sister  stopping  to  buy  a paper  are  confronted 
with  the  pictures  in  these  papers  tacked  up  as 
advertisements.  Have  the  newsmen  no  generous 
sense  of  honor  ? Have  they  no  wives,  daughters, 
sisters,  or  sweet-hearts  ? Have  they  no  children 
whom  they  would  train  as  steadily  as  possible? 
Is  an  honest  man  not  ashamed  to  make  money 
by  pandering  to  pruriency  ? Suppose  you  do  sell 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  a living.  It  is  as 
honorable  a business  as  managing  the  Hudson 
and  Harlem  and  Central  railroads.  It  is  as  use- 
ful as  speculating  in  stocks  and  betting  upon  gold. 
There  is  no  degradation  in  any  business  until  the 
man  himself  degrades  it,  and  w'hen  you  sell  a pa- 
per of  the  kind  that  every  traveler  has  recently 
seen  upon  your  stand,  what  afc  you  but  the  fel- 
low with  the  hang-dog  air  who  waits  to  show  the 
traveler  upon  the  sly  his  abominable  wares  ? 

Public  taste,  you  may  say,  demands  it,  and 
although  you  may  deplore  the  taste  you  can  not 
correct  it.  That  is  not  true.  You  help  to  cor- 
rect it  by  refusing  to  gratify  its  mean  desires. 
There  is  a great  sale  of  certain  books,  is  there  ? 
There  is  an  astonishing  demand  for  a literature 
which  would  disgrace  Sodom,  is  there  ? And 
you  can  not  Pharisaically  affect  to  be  better  than 
the  public  demand?  Well,  now,  Mr.  Newsman, 
are  not  the  Applctons,  and  the  Harpers,  and 
Scribner,  and  Putnam  tolerably  fair  merchants  in 
their  way  ? Is  not  the  making  and  selling  of 
books  and  periodicals  their  business?  Do  they 
not  of  necessity  aim  to  gratify  the  public  taste  ? 
If  they  do  not  can  they  hope  to  succeed?  But 
do  they  make  or  sell  these  books  of  w'hich  there 
is  such  an  astonishing  sale  ? Do  they  manufac- 
ture this  literature  for  which  there  is  such  a pro- 
digious demand  ? And  why  not  ? Simply  be- 
cause their  business  is  to  gratify  an  innocent  and 
noble  public  taste,  not  to  prostitute  themselves 
into  rascals  by  degrading  it  and  outraging  public 
decency. 

And  why  should  you  not  do  what  they  do  in 
this  matter  ? You  are  not  a great  publisher,  in- 
deed, and  do  not  command  great  capital.  You 
must  sell  an  illustrated  paper  to  one  man  and  a 
daily  to  another,  and  a magazine  to  this  one  and 
a dime  novel  to  that  one.  But  look  at  it,  as  you 
stand  by  your  owm  wares  and  glance  your  eyes 
through  this  new  Number  of  Harper — your  busi- 
ness is  a good,  clean  business,  as  much  as  theirs, 
unless  you  defile  it ; and  if  you  defile  it  you  are 
just  as  guilty  as  they  w'ould  be  if  they  did  the 
same  thing.  You  are  a man,  and  your  own  boy- 
hood is  not  far  behind  you;  or  you  are  still  a 


young  man,  just  making  your  own  way.  Look 
at  that  boy  coming.  See  the  dear  eye,  the  sens- 
itive cheek,  the  frank  look.  You  know  him 
through  and  through,  for  you  have  been  a boy. 
Young,  inexperienced,  in  a sense  at  your  mercy, 
what  will  you  do  with  him  ? How  can  you  go 
home  without  remorse,  how  can  you  look  in  yoar 
wife’s  face,  howr  can  you  fall  honestly  asleep  if 
you  have  sold  that  boy  a paper  or  a book  which 
can  have  but  one  effect,  and  is  intended  to  have 
but  one  ? If  a traveler’s  heedless  feet  were  un- 
consciously slipping  down  the  fiery  mouth  of  Etna 
and  you  pushed  him  on,  you  w’ould  be  a murder- 
er. But  if  you  had  pushed  his  soul  downward, 
God  have  mercy  upon  yours ! 

Many  trades  succeed,  but  only  honest  trade 
prospers  upon  every  side.  The  reform  in  this 
matter  can  be  helped  by  regulations  of  com- 
panies at  railroad  and  feny  stations,  but  the 
great  reform  will  be  achieved  by  the  refusal  of 
the  newsmen  to  sell.  There  will  still  be  an  im- 
mense demand,  you  say.  Very  well,  let  a cer- 
tain kind  of  merchant  satisfy  the  demand.  When 
you  honest  men  sweep  this  stuff  off  your  stands, 
those  upon  which  it  remains  will  be  as  odious 
and  despised  as  the  skulkers  with  the  concealed 
package  under  their  aims ; and  when  you  have 
confined  the  sale  to  a certain  class  of  news- 
dealers, you  will  drive  it  back  again  into  its  old, 
miserable,  sneaking  ways,  and  have  so  diminish- 
ed its  baleful  influence.  Mr.  Shear,  the  well- 
known  news-agent  upon  some  of  the  chief  rail- 
roads out  of  New  York,  is  understood  to  have 
forbidden  the  sale  of  this  literature  by  all  his  sub- 
ordinates. Those  who  do  not  should  be  present- 
ed by  the  Grand  Jury  as  nuisances.  But  what- 
ever Grand  Juries  or  newsmen  may  do,  let  all 
parents  form  themselves  into  a vast  Children’s 
Aid  Society ; and  remembering  themselves  save, 
if  possible,  the  newer  selves  who  succeed  them. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Lyceum,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  or  the  lecture  system,  shows 
no  sign  of  decline  or  failure.  What  seemed  an 
experiment,  a fashion,  a freak,  a lion-hunting, 
has  become  an  institution.  The  Lyceum  plat- 
form, according  to  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  and  he 
knows  if  any  mart,  is  the  freest  arena  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  least  hampered  by  sectarian 
or  other  bonds,  and  yet  no  one  familiar  with  the 
Lyceum  will  question  in  general  its  deep  moral 
influence  and  elevating  power.  Its  great  service 
is  in  moulding  public  opinion,  which  finally  gov- 
erns the  country;  and  it  is  heartily  hated,  de- 
nounced, and  ridiculed  by  those  who  think  ig- 
norance is  a very  safe  and  useful  thing  for  the 
people,  and  the  minstrels  an  unobjectionable  re- 
laxation. 

Nor  will  this  Easy  Chair,  nor  any  lover  of 
sweet  sounds,  deny  the  pleasure  that  may  often 
be  found  in  the  banjo  and  the  bones,  while  he 
must,  in  mere  honesty,  question  the  humor  of 
the  performance.  A cJowm  may  be  very  funny 
in  the  ring,  but  after  all  it  is  not  very  funny  fun. 
The  Lyceum  does  not  tend  to  banish  the  music 
of  the  minstrels,  but  only  to  wipe  the  burnt  cork 
off  their  faces  and  relieve  their  tongues  of  the 
necessity  of  talking  a lingo  which  means  nothing, 
and  the  fun  of  wdiich  greatly  resembles  the 
clowm’s  fun.  The  Lyceum,  indeed,  naturally 
follows  the  Common  School.  When  every  body 
reads  a newspaper,  and  has  a general  interest  in 
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the  world  beyond  the  village — when  the  popular 
mind  is  really  active — the  banjo  and  the  bones 
are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  when  the  end- 
man  has  joked  his  joke  there  still  remains  an  ear 
and  a mind  for  a different  kind  of  attraction. 

So  far  as  an  Easy  Chair  can  learn  the  public 
is  not  fickle,  and  still  clings  to  its  first  Lyceum 
loves.  Moreover,  its  taste  is  singularly  catholic, 
and  does  not  demand  that  one  favorite  shall  echo 
another,  but  that  each  shall  be  himself.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  platform  having  been  thorough- 
ly secured — committees  no  longer  waiting  upon 
the  lecturer  at  his  hotel  to  beg  him  to  omit  any 
strong  passages,  “ because  we  have  a veiy  mis- 
cellaneous audienoe,  and  as  we  depend  upon  the 
patronage  of  all,  we  must  seek  to  gratify  all” — 
this  banjo  and  bones  philosophy  having  ceased  to 
be  applied  to  the  platform,  and  every  man  being 
welcomed  to  say  what  he  thinks  in  his  own  way, 
the  necessity  of  the  protest  has  disappeared,  and 
the  lectures  have  been  perhaps  less  purely  polit- 
ical during  the  last  season  than  for  some  years. 


Besides,  as  most  of  the  speakers  are  liberals,  and 
inclined  to  take  the  same  general  view  of  public 
topics,  there  was  possibly  a monotony  in  the 
strain  which  it  was  desirable  to  change. 

The  significant  truth,  however,  is  that  the  Ly- 
ceum has  become  a permanent  institution.  In 
every  community  those  who  are  hostile  to  it  are 
the  same  persons  who  are  constantly  opposed  to 
all  generous  and  elevating  influences.  Those  who 
protest  against  the  politics  of  the  Lyceum  are  not 
satisfied  if  their  own  politics  are  represented,  but 
insist  that  no  political  subjects  shall  be  discussed 
upon  the  platform ; while  the  Lyceum  itself  finds 
that  it  is  veiy  hard  to  find  a generally  attractive 
lecturer — which  is,  of  course,  an  essential  point — 
who  is  not  also  of  the  political  views  which  the 
objectors  denounce.  This  point,  however,  is  now 
settled ; and  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  influ- 
ence of  an  institution  which  is  brought  to  bear 
eveiy  winter  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most 
intelligent  people  of  the  country  is  steadily  lib- 
eral and  humane. 
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UNITED  STATE& 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  3d  of  March. 

The  main  points  of  interest  are  the  corre- 
spondence between  General  Grant  and  the  Presi- 
dent; the  attempted  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
and  appointment  of  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  as 
Secretary  of  War ; and  the  subsequent  formal  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson.  On  the  4th  of 
February,  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Stanton  transmitted  a copy  of  this 
correspondence,  stating  also  that  he  himself  had 
not  had  any  correspondence  with  the  President 
since  the  1 2th  of  August,  and  that  since  his  re- 
sumption of  the  duties  of  Secretaiy  of  War  he 
had  performed  them  without  any  personal  or 
written  communication  with  the  President,  had 
issued  no  orders  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
and  had  received  no  orders  from  him. 

On  the  24th  of  January  General  Grant  wrote 
to  the  President  for  a repetition  in  writing  of  a 
verbal  order  given  five  days  before,  by  which  he 
was  directed  “to  disregard  the  orders  of  the 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  until 
he  knew  from  the  President  himself  that  they 
were  his  orders.”  To  this  request  a message 
was  at  once  returned  which  left  General  Grant 
in  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  President. 
Accordingly  on  the  28th  he  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  some  length,  repeating  the  request  for  a 
written  order  and  stating  that  he  should  suspend 
action  upon  the  verbal  order.  4 4 I am  compelled,  ” 
he  wrote,  “to  ask  these  instructions  in  writing 
in  consequence  of  the  many  gross  misrepresent- 
ations affecting  my  personal  honor  circulated 
through  the  press  for  the  last  fortnight,  purport- 
ing to  come  from  the  President,  of  conversations 
which  occurred  either  with  the  President  private- 
ly in  his  office  or  in  Cabinet  meeting.”  General 
Grant  then  goes  on  to  give  what  he  considers 
“ the  facts  in  the  case,”  substantially  as  follows : 

After  he  had  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim , the  President  desired  his  opinion 
as  to  the  course  which  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to 


pursue  to  regain  possession  of  his  office,  in  case 
the  Senate  should  not  concur  in  the  suspension. 

Grant  replied  that  he  thought  Mr.  Stanton  would 
have  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  reinstate  him ; 
adding,  however,  that  should  he  change  his 
view  on  this  point  he  would  inform  the  Presi- 
dent. Subsequently,  after  closely  examining  the 
terms  of  the  Tenuro-of-Office  Bill,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  could  not,  without  vio- 
lating the  law,  refuse  to  vacate  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  the  moment  Mr.  Stanton  was  re- 
instated by  the  Senate,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent should,  which  he  did  not  do,  order  him  to 
remain.  He  therefore  notified  the  President  of 
the  decision  to  which  he  had  come  on  this  point. 

The  President  urged  in  reply  that  as  Mr.  Stan- 
ton had  been  suspended,  and  General  Grant  ap- 
pointed under  authority  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  not  under  any  Act  of  Congress,  Grant 
could  not  be  governed  by  the  Act.  Grant  re- 
joined that  the  law,  whether  constitutional  or 
not,  was  binding  upon  him  until  set  aside  by  the 
proper  tribunal.  So  matters  stood  for  some  days, 
until  Mr.  Stanton,  with  whom  General  Grant  had 
held  no  communication,  reassumed  the  duties  of 
his  office,  when  Grant,  who  no  longer  considered 
himself  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  was  requested  by 
the  President  to  attend  a Cabinet  meeting  on  the 
14th  of  Januaiy.  At  this  meeting  the  President 
declared  that  Grant  had  promised  either  to  hold 
on  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  until  dis- 
placed by  the  courts,  or  to  resign  so  as  to  leave 
the  President  free  to  fill  the  office.  Grant  did 
not  then  admit  that  he  had  made  any  such  prom- 
ise, and  in  this  letter  he  positively  denies  having 
done  so ; but  says  that  in  order  to  soften  the  evi- 
dent contradiction  he  said,  “ The  President  may 
have  understood  me  the  way  he  said : that  I had 
promised  to  resign  if  I did  not  resist  the  rein- 
statement.” 

The  President  gives  a very  different  account 
of  what  transpired  on  these  occasions.  Mean- 
while on  the  29th  he  returned  the  request  of 
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Grant  for  a written  order,  with  the  following  in- 
dorsement : 

“An  requested  In  this  communication,  General 
Grant  Is  instructed,  in  writing,  not  to  obey  any  order 
from  the  War  Department,  assumed  to  be  issued  by 
the  direction  of  the  President,  unless  such  order  is 
known  by  the  General  commanding  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Exec- 
utive.” 

To  this  General  Grant  on  the  following  day 
replied : 

44 1 am  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
has  not  received  from  the  Executive  any  order  or  In- 
structions limiting  or  impairing  his  authority  to  issue 
orders  to  the  army,  as  has  heretofore  been  his  prac- 
tice under  the  law  and  customs  of  the  Department. 
While  his  authority  to  the  War  Department  is  not 
countermanded,  it  will  be  satisfactory  evidence  to  me 
that  any  orders  issued  from  the  War  Department  by 
direction  of  the  President  are  authorized  by  the  Exec- 
utive.” 

To  this,  and  to  the  letter  of  General  Grant  of 
the  28th,  the  President  on  the  31st  of  Jannaiy 
replied  at  length.  He  states  that  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding between  himself  and  General  Grant 
was,  that  in  case  the  latter  should  not  prefer  to 
become  a party  in  the  controversy,  or  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
surrender  the  Department  to  Mr.  Stanton,  should 
the  Senate  decide  in  his  favor,  he  would,  before 
the  Senate  acted,  resign  the  Secretaryship  so  that 
the  President  might  appoint  a successor.  Mr. 
Johnson  avers  that  General  Grant  for  days  well 
knew  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  President  to 
appoint  some  other  person  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim  unless  this  understanding  had  been 
reached.  General  Grant,  the  President  says,  was 
to  have  given  his  final  decision  on  Monday  Jan- 
uary 13,  but  failed  to  do  so;  instead  of  which 
on  the  next  day  he  sent  in  an  official  notification 
tliat  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Senate 
his  functions  as  Secretary  had  ceased.  The 
President  further  avers  that  even  had  there  been 
no  positive  promise  General  Grant  must  have 
known  that  it  was  his  purpose,  in  case  their  views 
did  not  accord,  to  fill  the  place  by  another  ap- 
pointment. 

The  President  then  goes  on  to  give  his  version 
of  what  took  place  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  of 
January  14:  “My  recollection,”  he  says,  “is 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  your  narration.  ” He 
avers  that  at  this  meeting  General  Grant  admit- 
ted: (1.)  That  he  had  agreed  either  to  hold  on 
to  the  post  until  the  Courts  otherwise  decided,  or 
to  resign  before  the  Senate  had  taken  action; 
(2.)  That  on  the  11th  he  reaffirmed  this  decis- 
ion; (3.)  That  on  the  same  day  he  agreed  to 
another  conference  to  be  held  on  the  13th,  but 
did  not  appear,  having  been  engaged  in  a confer- 
ence with  General  Sherman,  and  “many  little 
matters.”  The  President  says  that  he  had  read 
his  own  statement  of  what  took  place  at  this 
meeting  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were 
present,  and  that  they  all  agreed  to  its  accuracy. 
He  adds  that  on  the  next  day  (January  15J  Gen- 
eral Grant,  calling  upon  him,  declared  that  a re- 
port, published  in  the  National  Intelligencer , of 
what  had  taken  place  at  this  meeting  had  done 
him  much  injustice ; the  President  replied  that 
he  had  not  then  read  this  report ; subsequently, 
as  he  wrote,  he  read  this  report,  and  “ found  that 
the  statement  of  the  understanding  between  us 
was  substantially  correct adding,  moreover,  that 
he  had  “caused  it  to  be  read  to  four  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  present  at  our 


conference  of  the  14th,  and  they  concurred  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  respecting  our  con- 
versation upon  that  occasion.” 

To  this  General  Grant  replied  on  the  3d  of 
February.  He  had,  he  said,  read  the  President's 
letter,  and  compared  it  with  this  newspaper  arti- 
cle and  another  one  in  another  paper,  purporting 
to  be  based  upon  the  statements  of  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  found  the  letter  to  be  “ only 
a reiteration,  only  somewhat  more  in  detail,  of 
the  many  and  gross  misrepresentations”  con- 
tained in  these  newspaper  articles,  to  rectify 
which  was  the  design  of  his  own  letter  of  the 
28th  of  January,  “ the  correctness  of  which,”  he 
said,  “ I reassert,  any  thing  of  yours  in  reply  to 
it  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.”  He  was 
greatly  surprised  that  “ the  Cabinet  officers 
should  so  greatly  misunderstand  the  facts  in  the 
matter  as  to  suffer  their  names  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  charges  in  the  newspaper  articles,  or  to 
agree  to  the  accuracy,  as  you  affirm  they  do,  of 
your  account  of  what  occurred  at  that  meeting. 
You  know,”  continues  General  Grant,  “ that  we 
parted  on  Saturday,  the  11th  ult.,  without  any 
promise  on  my  part,  either  express  or  implied, 
that  I would  hold  on  to  the  office  of  Secretair  of 
War  ad  interim  against  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
or,  declining  to  do  so  myself,  would  surrender  it 
to  you  before  such  action  was  had ; or  that  I 
would  see  you  at  any  fixed  time  on  the  subject” 
General  Grant  goes  on  to  say,  in  substance,  that 
his  performajice  of  the  promises  alleged  by  the 
President  to  have  been  made,  would  have  in- 
volved a violation  of  law;  that  the  President 
must  have  known  that  his  greatest  objection  to 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  the  fear  that 
some  one  would  be  appointed  in  his  stead  who 
would  oppose  the  operation  of  the  reconstruction 
laws ; and  that  to  prevent  this  he  had  accepted 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  Gen- 
eral Grant  gives  some  further  details,  to  the  gen- 
eral purport  that  he,  with  General  Sherman,  had 
agreed  to  advise  Mr.  Stanton  to  put  an  eud  to 
the  difficulty  by  resigning,  in  which  case  the 
President  w ould  be  urged  to  nominate  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio ; that  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Stanton  had  convinced  him 
that  such  advice  would  be  useless ; and  that  after 
the  interval  of  a fortnight  he  would  not  then  ad- 
vise Mr.  Stanton  to  resign,  “lest  the  same  dan- 
ger I apprehended  from  his  first  removal  might 
follow.”  General  Grant  concludes  this  letter  by 
affirming  that  the  course  which  the  President  de- 
sired it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  agreed  to 
follow  was  “in  violation  of  the  law,  and  that 
without  orders  from  you ; while  the  course  I did 
pursue,  and  which  I never  doubted  you  fully  un- 
derstood, was  in  accordance  with  law,  and  not  in 
disobedience  to  any  orders  of  my  superior.”  He 
added  that  “ when  my  honor  as  a soldier  and  in- 
tegrity os  a man  have  been  so  violently  assailed, 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  I can  but  regard  this 
w'hole  matter  from  beginning  to  end  as  an  at- 
tempt to  involve  me  in  the  resistance  of  law,  for 
which  you  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility 
in  orders,  and  thus  to  destroy  my  character  be- 
fore the  country.  I am  in  a measure  confirmed 
ih  this  conclusion  by  your  recent  orders  directing 
me  to  disobey  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
my  superior  and  your  subordinate.” 

The  foregoing  comprises  the  substance  of  this 
correspondence  as  it  existed  at  the  time  when  its 
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production  was  called  for  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  produced  on  the  4th  of  February. 
On  the  10th  the  President  replied  at  some  length. 
He  said  that  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
last  letter  of  General  Grant  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude any  reply  on  his  part,  but  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  demand  that  he  should  give 
the  statements  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  14th  of 
January.  When,  continues  the  President,  “a 
controversy  upon  matters  of  fact  reaches  the  point 
to  which  this  has  been  brought,  further  assertion 
or  denial  between  the  immediate  parties  should 
cease,  especially  when  upon  either  side  it  loses 
the  character  of  the  respectful  discussion  which 
is  required  by  the  relation  in  which  the  parties 
stand  to  each  other,  and  degenerates  in  tone  and 
character.  ” The  President  then  review’s  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  passed  between  himself 
and  General  Grant ; affirms  that,  upon  Grant’s 
own  showing,  in  accepting  the  post  of  Secretary* 
of  War  ad  interim  he  “intended  to  circumvent 
the  President,”  and  to  thwart  his  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  duties 
of  that  office.  This  of  itself,  the  President  af- 
firms, “would  have  been  a tacit  deception.  In 
the  ethics  of  some  persons  such  a crime  is  allow- 
able; but  you  can  not  even  stand  upon  that 
questionable  ground.  ” He  then  goes  on  to  argue 
at  length  the  question  of  General  Grant’s  alleged 
change  of  views  in  respect  to  his  duty  in  case  the 
Senate  should  refuse  to  sanction  the  suspension 
of  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Johnson  charges  that,  upon 
General  Grant’s  own  showing,  he  not  only  con- 
cealed his  design  from  the  President,  but  induced 
him  to  suppose  that  he  w ould  hold  on  to  the  office 
so  as  to  require  Mr.  Stanton  to  establish  his  right 
thereto  by  judicial  decision ; but  that  he  actually 
held  on  to  it  to  prevent  the  President  from  ap- 
pointing some  other  person  who  would  retain 
possession,  and  thus  render  legal  proceedings 
necessary.  “You  may,”  wTites  the  President, 
44 have  changed  your  view’s  as  to  the  law;  but 
you  certainly  did  not  change  your  views  as  to 
the  course  you  had  marked  out  to  yourself  from 
the  beginning.”  Mr.  Johnson  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  relation  betw  een  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  General 
Grant’s  expressed  determination  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  latter.  “You  refuse,  ” says  the  Presi- 
dent in  conclusion,  “obedience  to  the  superior 
out  of  deference  to  the  subordinate.  Without 
farther  comment  upon  the  insubordinate  position 
which  you  have  assumed,  1 am  at  a loss  to  know 
how  you  can  relieve  yourself  from  the  orders  of 
the  President,  who  is  made  by  the  Constitution 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy’, 
and  is  therefore  the  official  superior  as  well  of  the 
General  of  the  army  as  of  the  Secretary  of  War.” 

To  this  letter  the  President  appends  the  state- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting  on  the  14th  of  January, 
given  at  his  special  request,  of  w’hat  then  took 
place.  Messrs.  Wells,  M4Culloch,  and  Randall 
reply  briefly  to  the  effect  that  the  statement  of 
the  President  accords  in  all  important  particulars 
with  their  recollections  of  the  conversation  then 
held.  Mr.  Browning  gives  at  some  length  his 
recollections  of  the  conversation  at  that  meeting. 
The  essential  points  are  that  the  President  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  course  of  General  Grant 
in  givipg  up  the  position  of  Secretary,  and  stated 


that  the  General  had  previously  “agreed  either 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  till 
a decision  could  be  obtained  from  the  courts,  or 
resign  the  office  into  the  hands  of  the  President 
l>efore  the  case  was  acted  upon  by  the  Senate;” 
that  the  President  further  stated  that  General 
Grant  said  that  his  conduct  would  be  conforma- 
ble to  that  understanding ; but  that  he  disliked 
to  make  himself  a party  to  a judicial  proceeding, 
for  he  would  he  exposed  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment should  he  continue  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  after  the  Senate  had  refused  to  concur  in 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton ; whereupon  he, 
the  President,  said  that  he  would  pay  any  fine  or 
submit  to  any  imprisonment  that  might  bo  ad- 
judged against  General  Grant.  The  discussion, 
according  to  Mr.  Browming,  lasted  for  a consid- 
erable time,  General  Grant  admitting  that  the 
previous  conversation  had  occurred  as  affirmed 
by  the  President,  but  saying  that  in  the  mean 
time  he  had  looked  into  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not 
law  fully  act  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  had  so  in- 
formed the  President  on  the  11th.  It  seems, 
from  Mr.  Browning’s  report  of  this  conversation 
on  the  14th,  that  it  was  admitted  both  by  the 
President  and  the  General  that  the  interview  of 
the  11th  had  closed  without  any  definite  conclu- 
sion, but  with  the  understanding  that  it  should 
be  renewed  on  Monday,  the  13th  ; hut  that  it  did 
not  then  take  place  because  General  Grant  on 
that  day  w’as  occupied  by  a long  interview  with 
General  Sherman  and  various  other  matters, 
Grant  not  supposing  that  the  Senate  would  act  so 
promptly  as  they  had  done,  restoring  Mr.  Stan- 
ton on  the  13th,  and  thus,  os  Grant  held,  pre- 
cluding him  from  acting  as  Secretary.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard’s recollections  w’ere  to  the  same  general  pur- 
port as  those  of  Mr.  Browning.  He  notes,  how- 
ever : 44 1 did  not  understand  General  Grant  as 
denying  nor  as  admitting  these  statements  [of 
the  President  as  to  w’hat  had  previously  passed 
between  thfim]  in  the  form  and  full  extent  to 
which  the  President  made  them.  His  admission 
was  rather  indirect  and  circumstantial,  though  I 
did  not  understand  it  to  be  an  evasive  one. ” Mr. 
Seward  adds  that  General  Grant,  in  relation  to 
his  failure  of  meeting  the  President  on  the  13th, 
made  “another  explanation — that  he  w'as  en- 
gaged on  Sunday,  the  12th,  with  General  Sher- 
man, and  I think  also  on  Monday,  in  regard  to 
the  War  Department  matter,  with  a hope,  though 
he  did  not  say  with  an  effort,  to  procure  an  ami- 
cable settlement  of  the  affair  of  Mr.  Stanton; 
and  he  still  hoped  that  it  would  be  brought 
about.0  This  amicable  settlement,  as  elsewhere 
appears,  w as  to  be  effected  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  to  be  urged  by  Grant  and  Sher- 
man ; but  GeneraJ  Grant,  on  hinting  the  matter 
to  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  19th,  found  that 44  any  ad- 
vice of  this  kind  w'ould  be  useless,  and  so  informed 
General  Sherman and  in  his  letter  of  the  30th 
to  the  President*  says,  44 1 could  not  now  advise 
his  resignation,  lest  the  same  danger  I appre- 
hended from  his  first  removal  might  follow.” 

To  this  letter  of  the  President  General  Grant 
replied  briefly  on  the  1 1th  of  February.  He  ad- 
mitted nothing  in  the  statements  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  differing  from  any  thing  which  he 
had  stated.  He  emphatically  denied  the  charge 
of  insubordination  made  by  the  President  44  In 
my  letter  of  the  30th  of  January,”  he  says,  44 1 
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did  not  propose  to  disobey  any  legal  order  of  the 
President,  distinctly  given,  but  only  gave  an  in- 
terpretation of  what  would  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  President’s  sanction  to 
orders  communicated  by  the  Secretary  of  War;” 
adding  that  the  President’s  letter  of  February  10 
conveyed  the  first  intimation  that  this  interpreta- 
tion w'as  not  satisfactory  to  the  President.  He 
showed  that  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  is- 
sue orders  as  Secretary  of  War  had  also  mean- 
while been  clearly  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmaster-General — to 
all  appearance,  by  the  sanction  of  the  President. 
General  Grant  closed  this  final  letter  of  the  cor- 
respondence by  “ disclaiming  any  intention,  now 
or  heretofore,  of  disobeying  any  legal  order  of 
the  President,  distinctly  communicated.  ” 

On  the  13th  of  February  Mr.  Stevens,  in  view 
of  the  foregoing  correspondence,  proposed  to  the 
House  Committee  upon  Reconstruction  a resolu- 
tion to  impeach  the  President  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  This  was  laid  upon  the  table  * 
Messrs.  Bingham,  Paine,  Beaman,  Brooks,  and 
Beck,  voting  in  the  affirmative ; Stevens,  Bout- 
well,  and  Farnsworth,  in  the  negative.  Matters 
rested  thus,  Mr.  Stanton  exercising  the  functions 
of  Secretary  of  War,  until  February  21,  when 
the  President  issued  an  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  re- 
moving him  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War, 
and  another  to  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  (to  be 
distinguished  from  General  George  H.  Thomas), 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  appointing  him 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim , directing  the  one  to 
surrender,  and  the  other  to  receive,  all  the  books, 
papers,  and  public  property  belonging  to  the 
War  Department.  We  give  in  full  the  text  of 
these  orders,  as  they  are  embodied  in  eight  of  the 
nine  articles  of  impeachment  subsequently  pre- 
sented against  the  President. 

The  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  reads : 

“By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me 
as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  law  s of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  bffice  as  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  War,  and  your  functions 
as  such  will  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  this  com- 
munication. You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major-Gen- 
eral Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army, 
who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim , all  records,  books, 
papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody 
and  charge.** 

The  order  to  General  Thomas  reads : 

“The  Bon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day 
removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim , and  will  immedi- 
ately enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  that  office.  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to 
transfer  to  you  ail  the  records,  books,  and  other  public 
property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge.” 

These  orders  having  been  officially  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate,  that  body,  after  an  earnest 
debate,  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

“Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  That 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office.” 

The  President  upon  the  24th  sent  a message 
to  the  Senate,  arguing  at  length  that  not  only 
under  the  Constitution,  but  also  tinder  the  laws 
as  now  existing,  he  had  the  right  of  removing 
Mr.  Stanton  and  appointing  another  to  fill  his 
place.  The  point  of  his  argument  is : That  by  a 


special  proviso  in  the  Tcnure-of- Office  Bill  the 
various  Secretaries  of  Departments  “shall  hold 
their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term 
of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been 
appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject 
to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate.” 
The  President  affirms  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  ap- 
pointed not  by  him,  but  by  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  held  office  only  by  the  sufferance, 
not  the  appointment,  of  the  present  Executive; 
and  that  therefore  his  tenure  is  by  the  express 
reading  of  the  law  excepted  from  the  general  pro- 
vision that  every  person  duly  appointed  to  office 
“ by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate,” etc.,  shall  be  “entitled  to  hold  office  until  a 
successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appoint- 
ed and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided.”  The  essential  point  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s argument  therefore  is  that,  as  Mr.  Stanton 
was  not  appointed  by  him,  he  had,  under  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Bill,  the  right  at  any  time  to 
remove  him  ; the  same  right  which  his  own  suc- 
cessor would  have,  no  matter  whether  the  incum- 
bent had,  by  sufferance,  not  by  appointment  of 
the  existing  Executive,  held  the  office  for  weeks 
or  even  years.  “ If,”  says  the  President,  “my 
successor  would  have  the  power  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton,  after  permitting  him  to  remain  a period 
of  two  weeks,  because  he  was  not  appointed  by 
him,  I who  have  tolerated  Mr.  Stanton  for  more 
than  two  years,  certainly  have  the  same  right  to 
remove  him,  and  npon  the  same  ground,  name- 
ly, that  he  was  not  appointed  by  me  but  by  my 
predecessor.” 

In  the  mean  time  General  Thomas  presented 
himself  at  the  War  Department  and  demanded 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  to  which  he  had  been 
assigned  by  the  President.  Mr.  Stanton  refused 
to  surrender  his  post,  and  ordered  General  Thom- 
as to  proceed  to  the  apartment  which  belonged 
to  him  as  Adjutant-General.  This  order  was 
not  obeyed,  and  so  the  two  claimants  to  the  Sec- 
retaryship of  War  held  their  ground.  A sort  of 
legal  by-play  then  ensued.  Mr.  Stanton,  entered 
a formal  complaint  before  Judge  Cartter,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  charging  that  General  Thomas  had  il- 
legally exercised  and  attempted  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  War ; and  had  threatened 
to  “forcibly  remove  the  complainant  from  the 
buildings  and  apartments  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  War  Department,  and  forcibly  take  pos- 
session and  control  thereof  under  his  pretended 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  os  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim and 
praying  that  he  might  be  arrested  and  held  to 
answer  this  charge.  General  Thomas  was  ac- 
cordingly arrested,  and  held  to  bail  in  the  sum 
of  $lo,000  to  appear  before  the  court  on  the  24th. 
Appearing  on  that  day  he  was  discharged  from 
custody  and  bail ; whereupon  he  entered  an  ac- 
tion against  Mr.  Stanton  for  false  imprisonment, 
laying  his  damages  at  $lo(),000.  As  the  case 
now  stands,  Mr.  Stanton  remains  in  actual  pos- 
session of  the  War  Department,  and  continues  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  Secretary,  while  Gen- 
eral Thomas  is  recognized  as  Secretary  by  the 
President,  and  in  that  capacity  attends  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Cabinet. 

On  the  2 2d  of  February  the  House  Committee 
on  Reconstruction,  through  its  Chairman,  Mr. 
Stevens,  presented  a brief  report,  merely  ptating 
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the  fact  of  the  attempted  removal  by  the  Presi-  | 
dent  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  closing  as  follows : 

“Upon  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Committee, 
which  is  hereafter  presented,  and  in  virtue  of  the  pow- 
ers with  which  they  have  been  invested  by  the  House, 
they  are  of  the  opinion  that  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  should  be  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  They,  therefore,  recom- 
mend to  the  House  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

“ Resolved,  That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors.” 

After  earnest  debate,  closed  by  a speech  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Stevens,  but  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  phys- 
ically unable  to  deliver  it,  the  question  on  the 
resolution  was  adopted  on  the  24th,  by  a vote  of 
126  to  47.  The  vote  w-as  almost  strictly  a party 
one.  Of  the  Republicans  only  two  Representa- 
tives, Messrs.  Cary,  of  Ohio,  and  Stewart,  of  New 
York,  voted  in  the  negative,  while  all  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats voted  against  it.  Subsequently  several 
Republicans,  who  were  not  present,  recorded 
their  votes  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of  impeach- 
ment. A committee  of  two  members,  Stevens 
and  Bingham,  wore  to  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House ; and  another  committee  of 
seven — Boutwell,  Stevens,  Bingham.  Wilson,  Lo- 
gan, Julian,  and  Ward — to  prepare  the  articles 
of  impeachment.  On  the  25th  Mr.  Stevens  thus 
announced  to  the  Senate  the  action  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  House : 

“In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives we  have  appeared  before  you,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  House  or  Representatives  and  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  we  do  impeach  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.  And  we  farther 
inform  the  Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  in  due  time  exhibit  particular  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  him,  to  make  .good  the  same;  and  in 
their  name  we  demand  that  fne  Senate  take  due  order 
for  the  appearance  of  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  to  an- 
swer to  the  said  impeachment.” 

The  Senate  thereupon,  by  a unanimous  vote,  re- 
solved that  this  message  from  the  House  should 
be  referred  to  a select  Committee  of  Seven,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  consider  the  same  and 
report  thereon.  This  Committee  subsequently 
made  a report  laying  down  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure to  be  observed  on  the  trial.  These  pro- 
posed rules  are  now  under  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

On  the  29th  of  February  the  Committee  of  the 
House  appointed  for  that  purpose  presented  the 
articles  of  impeachment  which  they  had  drawn 
up.  These,  with  slight  modification,  were  ac- 
cepted on  the  2d  of  March.  They  comprise 
nine  articles,  eight  of  which  are  based  upon  the 
action  of  the  President  in  ordering  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  appointment  of  General 
Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War.  The  general  title 
to  the  impeachment  is : 

“Articles  exhibited  by  the  nouse  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  themselves  and 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  Andrew 
Johnson,' President  of  the  United  States,  as  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  their  impeachment  against  him 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.” 

Each  of  the  articles  commences  with  a pream- 
ble to  the  effect  that  the  President,  “ unmindful 
of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  of  his  oath  of  of- 
fice, and  of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  did  unlawfully  and  in  violation  of 


the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,’* 
perform  the  several  acts  specified  in  the  arti- 
cles respectively ; closing  with  the  declaration : 
“ Whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit 
and  was  guilty  of  a high  misdemeanor  in  office.’1 
The  phraseology  is ’somewhat  varied.  In  some 
cases  the  offense  charged  is  designated  as  a “ mis- 
demeanor,” in  others  as  a 4 4 crime.  ” The  whole 
closes  thus : 

“And  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protesta- 
tion, saving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at 
any  time  hereafter  any  further  articles  or  other  accu- 
sation or  impeachment  against  the  Bald  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  Statcs,#nd  also  of  reply- 
ing to  his  answers  which  he  shall  make  to  the  articles 
herein  preferred  against  him,  and  of  offering  proof  to 
the  same  and  every  part  thereof,  and  to  all  and  every 
other  nrticle,  accusation,  or  impeachment  which  shall 
be  exhibited  by  them  as  the  case  shall  require,  do  de- 
mand that  the  suid  Andrew  Johnson  may  be  put  to 
answer  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office 
herein  charged  against  him,  and  that  such  proceed- 
ings, examinations,  trials,  and  judgments  may  be 
thereupon  had  and  givcu  os  may  be  agreeable  to  law 
and  justice.” 

The  following  is  a summary  in  brief  of  the 
points  in  the  articles  of  impeachment,  legal  and 
technical  phraseology  being  omitted : 

Article  1.  Unlawfully  ordering  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Tenure-of-Offlce  Act. — Article  2.  Unlaw- 
fully appointing  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secreta- 
ry of  War  ad  interim.— Article  3 is  substantially  the 
same  as  Article  2,  with  the  addition  that  there  was  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  no 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.—  Article  4 
charges  the  President  w’ith  “ conspiring  with  one  Lo- 
renzo Thomas  and  other  persons,  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives unknown,"  to  prevent,  by  intimidation 
and  threats,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  legally-appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War,  from  holding  that  office.— A rticle  5 charg- 
es the  President  with  conspiring  w ith  General  Thomas 
and  others  to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  Tenure-of- 
Offlcc  Act ; and,  in  pursuance  of  this  conspiracy,  at- 
tempting to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  acting  as  Secre- 
tary of  War.— Article  C charges  that  the  President  con- 
spired with  General  Thomas  and  others  to  take  forci- 
ble possession  of  the  property  in  the  War  Department. 
—Article  T repeats  the  charge,  in  other  terms,  that  the 
President  conspired  with  General  Thomas  and  others 
to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  Tenure-of-Offlce  Act, 
and  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  executing  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War.— A rticle  8 again  charges  the  Pres- 
ident with  conspiring  with  General  Thomas  and  oth- 
ers to  take  possession  of  the  property  in  the  War  De- 
partment.— Article  9 charges  that  the  President  called 
before  him  General  Emory,  who  w'as  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  the  Department  of  Washington,  and  de- 
clared to  him  that  a law,  passed  on  the  5oth  of  June, 
1S67,  directing  that  “ all  orders  and  instructions  relat- 
ing to  militarv  operations,  issued  by  the  President  or 
Secretary  of  War,  shall  be  issued  through  the  Geueial 
of  the  Army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the 
next  In  rank,”  was  unconstitutional,  and  not  binding 
upon  General  Emory ; the  iuteut  being  to  induce  Gen- 
eral Emory  to  violate  the  law,  and  to  obey  orders  is- 
sued directly  from  the  President. 

As  presented  originally  there  was  another 
article  charging  the  President  with  an  intent, 
in  appointing  General  Thomas  as  Secretary 
| of  War,  to  “ unlawfully  control  the  disburse- 
j ment  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  mili- 
tary service  and  for  the  Department  of  War.” 
This  charge,  which  originally  stood  as  Article  9, 
was  left  out  of  the  articles  ns  finally  adopted. 
The  closing  nrticle  of  the  bill  of  impeachment  is 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  General  Emory, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  22d  of  F cb- 
ruary  the  President  sent  for  him,  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  present  disposition  of  the  military'  forces 
! in  the  Department,  and  any  changes  that  had 
I recently  been  made.  To  which  General  Emory 
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replied,  in  substance,  that  no  material  changes 
had  been  made  with  his  knowledge,  and  he 
thought  none  could  have  been  made  without  his 
knowledge,  since  by  a recent  order  founded  upon 
a law  of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President, 
no  order  could  come  to  him  except  through  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  none,  as  lie  supposed,  to  any 
subordinate  officer  except  through  him,  and  that 
had  such  an  order  been  given  to  any  subordinate 
officer  it  was  his  duty  to  notify  him,  General 
Emory,  of  the  fact ; and  that  this  order,  direct- 
ing that  all  orders  to  the  army  should  be  issued 
through  the  General-in-Chief,  being  shown  to 
the  President,  he  affirmed  that  “it  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  flhe  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  makes  me  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army  and  navy,  or  with  the  language  of  the 
commission  which  you  hold.”  To  which  Gen- 
eral Emory  replied  substantially,  that  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  order  was  not  a subject  for  of- 
ficers to  determine;  and  in  reply  to  the  direct 
question  of  the  President,  “Am  I to  understand 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  not 
give  an  order  but  through  the  General-in-Chief, 
or  General  Grant  ?”  Emory  replied  that  the  or- 
der in  question,  approved  by  the  president,  had 
been  issued  for  the  government  of  the  army  ; and 
that  in  his  opinion,  concurred  in  by  other  officers, 
and  sanctioned  by  eminent  legal  advisers,  Robert 
J.  Walker  and  Reverdy  Johnson  being  specially 
named,  that  order  requiring  all  orders  to  the 
army  to  be  issued  through  the  General-in-Chief, 
was  binding  upon  the  officers  of  the  army. 

The  foregoing  articles  of  impeachment  were 
adopted  on  the  2d  of  March,  the  votes  upon  each 
slightly  varying,  the  average  being  125  ayes  to 
40  nays.  The  question  then  came  up  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  conduct  the  impeachment  before  the  Senate. 
Upon  this  the  Democratic  members  abstained 
from  voting.  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
was  118,  so  that  60  were  required  for  a choice. 
The  following  was  the  result,  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each  elected  manager  being  given : 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  105  ; Butler,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 108;  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  114;  Bout- 
well,  of  Massachusetts,  113;  Wilson,  of  Iowa, 
112 ; Williams,  of  Pennsylvania,  107 ; Logan,  of 
Illinois,  106.  The  foregoing  seven  Representa- 
tives were  therefore  duly  chosen  as  Managers  of 
the  Bill  of  Impeachment. 

The  great  body  of  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  House  entered  a formal  protest  against  the  j 
whole  course  of  proceedings  involved  in  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President.  They  claim  to  rep- 
resent “directly  or  in  principle  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.”  This 
protest  was  signed  by  45  Representatives.  The 
final  disposition  of  it  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

On  the  3d  the  Board  of  Managers  presented 
two  additional  articles  of  impeachment,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  House.  The  first  charges, 
in  substance,  that 

“The  President,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his 
office  und  of  the  harmony  and  courtesies  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  t *e  Government  of  the  United  States, 
designing  to  Bet  aside  the  rightful  authority  and  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  did  attempt  to  bring  into  disgrace 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  several 
branches  thereof,  to  impair  and  destroy  the  regard 
and  respect  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Congress  and  legislative  power  thereof  and  to 
excite  the  odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  peo- 


le  of  the  United  States  against  Congress  and  the  laws 
y it  enacted ; and  iu  pursuance  of  his  said  design 
openly  and  publicly,  and  before  divers  assemblages 
convened  in  divers  "parts  thereof  to  meet  and  receive 
said  Andrew  Johnson  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  did  on  the  ISth  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1S6G,  and  on  divers  other  days  and 
times,  as  well  before  as  afterward,  make  and  deliver 
wdtli  a loud  voice  certain  intemperate,  inflammatory, 
and  scandalous  harangues,  aud  did  therein  utter  Iona 
threats  and  bitter  menaces  as  well  against  Congress 
as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  duly  enacted  there- 
by.” 

To  this  article  are  appended  copious  extracts 
from  speeches  of  Mr.  Johnson.  The  second  ar- 
ticle is  substantially  as  follow  s : 

“ The  President  did,  on  the  ISth  day  of  August,  !S6f>, 
at  the  City  of  Washington,  by  public  speech,  declare 
aud  affirm  in  substance  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  not  a Congress  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legis- 
lative power  uuder  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a Congress  of  only  a part  of  the  States,  thereby  "deny- 
ing and  intending  to  deny  thht  the  legislation  of  said 
Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  except  in 
so  far  as  he  Baw  fit  to  approve  the  same ; and  did  devise 
and  contrive  means  by  which  he  might  prevent  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of 
the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ; and, 
also,  by  further  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving 
means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  ‘ Ah 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S6S,  and  for  other 
purposes/  approved  March  2, 1867 : and  also  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  provide  for 
the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States/ 
passed  March  2, 1567,  did  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a 
nigh  misdemeanor  iu  office/’ 

The  proceedings  bearing  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  impeachment  question  have  so  wholly 
absorbed  the  space  at  our  disposal  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  other  matters.  Interesting  de- 
bates have  arisen  upon  many  subjects,  but  no 
important  action  has  ensued  upon  any.  The 
financial  topics  which  at  the  date  of  our  last  Rec- 
ord seemed  likely  to  be  the  foremost  topics  of  the 
time  remain  in  abeyance. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  a Convention  has 
been  for  many  months  engaged  npon  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  Constitution  for  that  State.  This 
Convention  has  completed  its  work,  and  submit- 
ted a new-  State  Constitution  to  the  acdfeptance 
of  the  citizens.  Wc  are  not  able  at  present  to 
give  an  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  this  Consti- 
tution, most  of  which  relate  to  matters  of  local 
interest.  One  provision,  however,  touches  upon 
general  politics.  The  general  question  as  to  ne- 
gro suffrage  is  submitted  in  a separate  article, 
which  is  to  be  voted  upon  apart  from  the  others. 

FOREIGN. 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
there  is  little  which  calls  for  special  mention.  In 
Great  Britain,  Lord  Derby  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  reason 
of  advanced  age  and  infirmity.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Disraeli. — There  are  reports  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  English  army  in  Abyssinia,  but  as  yet 
too  indeterminate  to  warrant  a place  upon  per- 
manent record. — It  is  announced  through  the 
telegraph  that  Mr.  Bancroft,  our  Minister  at  Ber- 
lin, has  concluded  a treaty  with  Prussia,  where- 
by emigrants  from  North  Germany,  after  a cer- 
tain term  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  arc 
relieved  from  the  obligation  to  perform  military 
service,  which  has  heretofore  been  insisted  upon. 
This  treaty,  in  effect,  resolves  the  mooted  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  abroad  of  those  who  have  be- 
come by  naturalization  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 
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THUS  saith  Blackwood:  “ Laughter  is  not  a 
foolish  thing ; sometimes  there  is  even  wis- 
dom in  it.  Solomon  himself  admits  there  is  a 
time  to  laugh  as  well  as  a time  to  mourn.  Man 
only  laughs — man,  the  highest  organized  being ; 
and  hence  the  definition  that  has  been  proposed 
of  him,  a * laughing  animal.  * Certainly  it  defines 
him  as  well  as  a 4 cooking  animal/  a 4 tool-mak- 
ing animal/  a 4 money-making  animal/  a ‘polit- 
ical animal/  or  such  like.  Laughter  very  often 
shows  the  bright  side  of  a man.  It  brings  out 
his  happier  nature,  and  shows  of  what  sort  of 
stuff  he  is  really  made.  Somehow  we  feel  as  if 
we  never  thoroughly  know  a man  until  we  hear 
him  laugh.  The  solemn,  sober  visage,  like  a 
Sunday’s  dress,  tells  nothing  of  the  real  man. 
He  may  be  very  silly,  or  very  profound ; very 
cross,  or  very  jolly.  Let  us  hear  him  laugh,  and 
we  can  decipher  him  at  once  and  tell  how  his 
heart  beats.  We  are  disposed  to  suspect  the 
man  who  never  laughs.  At  all  events,  there  is  a 
repulsion  about  him  which  we  can  not  get  over. 
Lavater  says,  ‘Shun  that  man  who  never  laughs, 
who  dislikes  music  or  the  glad  face  of  a child.1 
This  is  what  every  body  feels,  and  none  more 
than  children,  who  are  quick  at  reading  charac- 
ters, and  their  strong  instinct  rarely  deceives 
them.” 

Good  doctrine  from  a notable  source.  And 
right  pleasant  is  the  labor  of  culling,  revising, 
and  preparing  for  the  Drawer  the  good  things 
which  good  and  genial  pens  are  daily  sending  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


The  parsons  are  always  getting  off  neat  hits 
at  each  other.  Last  winter  some  gentlemen  who 
were  warmly  interested  in  the  temperance  cause 
thought  it  would  be  productive  of  good  to  step 
outside  the  circle  of  those  who  are  usually  called 
upon  to  deliver  addresses  on  that  subject,  and 
secure  the  sendees  of  a Roman  Catholic.  For 
that  purpose  a note  was  addressed  to  Father 
Hecker,  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  requesting  him 
to  speak  on  that  subject  in  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth 
Church.  Father  11.  replied  that  he  was  perfect- 
ly willing  to  speak  if  allowed  to  choose  his  own 
text,  and  talk  in  his  own  way;  4 4 for,”  said  he, 
4 4 although  I do  not  object  to  appear  upon  Mr. 
Beecher’s  boards , I can  not  stand  upon  his  plat- 
form /” 

Another  clergyman  was  speaking  of  the  forth- 
coming book  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  made  up 
mainly  of  letters  written  by  Dr.  B.  during  the 
past  year  to  the  Liberal  Christian.  On  being 
asked  its  title,  the  answer  was : 44  The  Old  World 
in  its  New  Face.”  Whereupon  our  friend  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  a more  appropriate  title 
would  be, 44  A Fresh  Blast  from  an  Old  Bellows !” 

“ Wuex  gratitude  overflows  the  swelling  heart, 

And  breathes  in  free  and  uncorruptea  praise 
For  benefits  received,  propitious  Heaven 
Takes  snch  acknowledgment  as  fragrant  incense, 
And  doubles  all  its  blessings." 

That  is  a poet’s  idea  of  gratitude.  Politicians 
and  military  men  sometimes  give  it  more  prac- 
tical expression.  It  is  reported  that  a distin- 
guished military  commander  once  said:  “Bury 
me,  and  put  on  my  humble  monument  the  sim- 
Vol,  XXXVI.— No.  215.— Yy 


Sle  inscription:  ‘Here  lies  one  who  saved  the 
ves  of  his  soldiers  at  Fort  Fisher.’  ” A South- 
ern contemporary  gives  still  another  phrasing : 

44  Don’t  you  know  me  ?”  said  a soldier  to  his 
former  commander. 

44  No,  my  friend,  I don’t.” 

44  Why,  Sir,  you  once  saved  my  life.” 

44  Ah ! how  was  that  ?” 

“Why,  my  dear  Sir,  I served  under  you  at 

the  battle  of , and  when  you  ran  away  in  the 

beginning  of  the  fight  I ran  after  you — else  I 
might  have  been  killed.  God  bless  you!  my 
preserver — my  benefactor  ! God  bless  you  /” 


The  great  subject  of  alcoholic  minglings  is 
one  that  has  occupied  the  mind  of  the  American 
citizen  in  every  walk  of  life.  Alas!  that  this 
should  have  been  thus!  The  peoples  of  other 
nationalities,  however,  are  fast  emulating  us  in 
this  regard,  and  look  with  kindly  as  well  as  won- 
dering eye  on  the  bibulous  triumphs  of  the  Fed- 
eral saloonist.  The  effect  of  these  combinations 
on  the  British  subject  is  thus  described  by  George 
Augustus  Sala  in  his  44  sketches  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. ” Thus  of  the  American  bar : 

44  At  the  bar,  and  from  syphon  tubes  decorated 
with  silvery  figures  of  the  American  eagle,  were 
dispensed  the  delicious  ‘cream  soda’  so  highly 
recommended  by  the  faculty;  ‘cobblers,’  ‘noggs/ 
‘smashes/  ‘cocktails/  ‘eye-openers,’  ‘mustache- 
twisters/  and  4 corpse-revivers/  were  also  on 
hand  ; and  I dare  say  you  might  have  obtained 
the  mystic  4 tip  and  tie,  the  exhilarating  4 morn- 
ing glory/  the  mild  but  health-giving  sarsaparilla 
punch,  to  say  nothing  of  4 one  of  them  things/ 
which  is  a recondite  and  almost  inscrutable  drink. 
I remember  being  treated  to  4 one  of  them  things' 
at  Boston,  by  a young  gentleman  w ho  was  a 4 Soph- 
omore’ of  Harvard  College ; indeed  I think  we 
took  two  of  4 them  things.  ’ The  effect  produoed 
on  me  w’as  an  impression  that  I had  set  fire  to 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  combined  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  slay  Professor  Agassiz  and 
take  refuge  from  justice  at  the  top  of  Bunker 
Ilill  monument.  In  fact 4 1 felt  bad.’  The  kind- 
ly Sophomore  at  once  suggested  a curative  whose 
action  w as  instantaneous  and  efficacious.  I may 
not  mention  its  components,  but  it  is  called  4 one 
of  them  other  things.’  ” 


There  are  a few  anecdotes  still  in  circulation 
of  the  old  lawyers  and  judges  who  flourished  in 
this  State  half  a century  back.  Notably  among 
these  was  Ambrose  Spencer,  wdio  adorned  the 
bench  as  Chief  Justice.  He  was  holding  court 
on  Staten  Island,  where  so  many  lawless  men 
w^ere  engaged  in  villainous  wrecking  and  other 
kindred  pursuits  that  the  standard  of  public  mo- 
rality had  been  perceptibly  lowered.  A man 
was  on  trial  who  had  committed  some  gross  and 
high  crime.  The  evidence  was  clear,  and  thfc 
Judge  charged  strongly  against  him.  The  juiy, 
however,  brought  in  a verdict  of  not  guilty.  The 
commanding  figure  of  the  Judge  rose  and  towered 
to  its  full  height.  44  Prisoner,”  said  he,  in  loud 
and  severe  tones,  44 1 have  to  address  you  in  two 
directions;  firstly,  you  have  had  a most  ex- 
traordinary escape  from  condign  punishment, 
which  you  deserved ; and,  secondly,  you  may  be 
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assured  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  tried 
at  another  bar,  where  it  is  some  satisfaction,  even 
now , to  know  there  will  be  no  Staten  Island  jury 
to  acquit  you  /” 

Ohio  contributes  the  following  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  clergy : 

At  a small  party  a young  theological  student, 
not  particularly  noted  for  elegance  of  manner  or 
talent  or  extraordinary  piety,  being  urged  by 
some  young  ladies  to  join  in  a quadrille,  then 
forming,  declined  somewhat  rudely ; and,  turn- 
ing to  a lady  near  by,  asked,  with  rather  an  im- 
posing air:  “Do  you  think,  Mrs.  L , that  a 

man  ought  to  dance  who  expects  to  fill  a pulpit?” 
The  lady  replied : 44 1 don’t  see  why  he  should 
not,  provided  he  have  grace  for  both !” 

And,  speaking  of  ministers : As  a class  they 
are  somewhat  in  the  habit  of  expatiating,  in  pub- 
lic assemblages,  upon  the  suddenness  of  death. 
At  a prayer-meeting  in  a neighboring  city,  last 
autumn,  a clergyman  “improved”  the  occasion 
by  saying : “ My  brethren,  an  esteemed  and  near 
friend  last  week  went  to  the  place  appointed  for 
that  object,  and  registered  his  name  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  the  highest  privilege  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen ; but  on  Monday,  ere  he  could  deposit 
his  ballot,  he  was  taken  to  a place  where  politics 
do  not  concern  men,  and  where  there  is.  no  excise 
law  to  be  enforced  l” 

Few  men  have  during  a not  very  long  public 
career  achieved  greater  personal  popularity,  or 
discharged  their  public  duties  with  greater  ac- 
ceptance, than  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  the  Min- 
ister from  China.  At  the  outset  of  his  political 
life  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Mas- 
sachusetts orators  of  the  stump,  and  soon  talked 
himself  into  the  Low’er  House  of  the  Legislature ; 
but  when  he  came  to  be  promoted  to  the  Senate 
he  ceased  talking,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  his 
friends.  Finally,  the  liquor  law  came  up  for 
discussion,  and  the  wife  of  a Judge,  who  was 
much  interested  in  its  passage,  wrote  to  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame this  Scriptural  epistle:  “Do  speak! 
Even  Balaam’s  ass  spoke  once  /”  which  brought 
the  Senator  to  his  feet,  and  elicited  one  of  his 
best  speeches. 

Our  anecdote  of  the  Millerites,  in  the  March 
Number  of  the  Drawer,  has  elicited  the  following: 

The  late  Theodore  Parker,  coming  home  some 
years  ago  from  Concord,  whither  he  had  been  to 
visit  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  other  liter- 
ary celebrities,  was  accosted  by  a raving  Miller- 
ite,  who  told  him  the  world  would  be  destroyed 
on  a certain  day,  naming  the  day.  Mr.  Parker 
patiently  heard  him  through,  and  quietly  replied : 
‘‘But,  my  good  Sir,  all  this  does  not  concern 
me  ; I live  in  Boston 


The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  whether  regarded 
as  a preacher,  a literary  man,  or  a raconteur , has 
scarcely  left  his  peer  among  the  clergy  of  New 
York.  Many  of  his  repartees  are  preserved  in  a 
memoir  of  the  Doctor,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Yan  Nest,  from  which  we  quote  two  or  three : 

A young  friend  who  had  joined  the  Baptists 
approached  him  timidly,  lest  the  Doctor  might 
censure  his  choice.  After  some  hesitation  he 
broached  the  subject  with  the  remark:  “Well, 
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Doctor,  yesterday  I joined  the  Army  of  Zion.* 

“ Did  you  ?”  was  the  reply;  “ in  which  church  T 
“ In  the  Pierrepont  Street  Baptist,”  came  the  fal- 
tering answer.  “Oh!  I understand,”  said  the 
Doctor;  “but  I should  call  that  joining  the 
Navy.”  The  young  man  was  thus  placed  at  his 
ease,  and  perfect  felWship  was  established. 

A funny  story  is  told  of  the  grievous  mistake 
of  one  of  Dr.  Beth  une’s  old  parishioners  concern- 
ing the  aim  of  the  “Age  of  Pericles.”  When 
the  lecture  wras  to  be  repeated  in  Boston  he  met 
his  former  pastor,  and  said:  “Well,  Doctor,  I 
have  bought  a ticket,  and  am  coining  to  hear  you 
to-night.  When  I told  my  wife  about  it,  s he 
asked,  ‘But  who  is  this  Pcrikels?”'  The  good 
man  pronounced  the  last  syllable  as  in  “barna- 
cles.” “The  fact  w’as  that  I never  had  heard 
of  the  man,  but  I 6aid,  * If  you  are  such  a fool 
as  not  to  know  that,  it  is  high  time  for  you  to 
begin  to  study.’  But  now,  Doctor,  do  tell  me, 
what  is  the  reason  that  you  are  going  to  give  a 
whole  lecture  about  how  long  the  old  fellow 
lived?”  

Sometimes,  however,  his  wit  was  folly  matched 
by  that  of  his  subject.  Thus,  when  Dr.  Bethune 
was  walking  with  a clergyman  almost  as  full  hi 
person  as  himself,  they  spied  another  Brooklyn 
pastor  who  presented  a perfect  contrast  to  their 
rotundity,  and  who  at  the  time  was  suffering 
from  a horrible  attack  of  dyspepsia.  As  he  ap- 
proached, Bethune  said  to  his  companion,  within 
hearing  of  the  third  pahy,  “ See  there ! any  body 
that  looks  so  cadaverous  as  that  can’t  have  a 
good  conscience.”  The  thin  parson  was  wide 
awake,  and  rejoined,  “Brethren,  I don’t  know 
about  the  conscience,  but  I’d  rather  have  the 
gizzard  of  one  of  you  than  the  brains  of  both.” 

The  good  Doctor  enjoyed  the  sharp  reply,  and, 
after  a hearty  laugh,  said:  “Let  us  gp;  we 
can’t  make  any  thing  out  of  him  to-day.” 

On  another  occasion,  when  introducing  a lank 
clerical  friend  of  the  same  denomination  (Bap- 
tist) to  another  intimate  companion,  with  a twin- 
kle of  the  eye,  and  in  tones  w hich  none  could 
more  amusingly  employ,  he  added  to  the  cere- 
monial announcement  of  his  name  and  position : 

“ But  he’s  rather  shrunk  in  the  wetting.” 

Odd  views  of  life  and  odd  ways  of  expressing 
them  are  proverbial  in  newly-settled  regions,  but 
most  odd  when  coming  from  one  brought  up  to 
the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  the  sea-board. 

A gentleman  of  this  sort,  translated  from  the 
region  of  the  opera  to  the  home  of  the  bar,  gives 
a humorous  summary  of  the  way  things  are  dooe 
at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in  a letter  to  “Dear 
John”  in  New  York,  from  which  we  quote  a few 
passages : 

“ I’m  a poor  and  lazy  correspondent,  except  in 
the  ‘ please  remit’  style.  I practice  that  daily, 
but  my  appeals,  instead  of  stamps,  bring  only 
the  blues.  That  is  the  prevalent  disease  here; 

I’ve  got  it  light.  An  individual  case  can  be  cured 
by  looking  through  the  bottom  of  a tumbler,  but 
w hen  the  whole  community  have  got  it  the  tum- 
bler remedy  is  not  a sure  thing.  It  is  an  excuse 
out  here  for  every  thing  except  murder.  Business 
is  dead  and  buried,  and  we  are  mourners.  Can’t 
sell  any  goods ; can’t  collect  for  what  have  been 
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sold.  Every  concern  owes  every  other  concern,  his  eyes  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  nature 
but  no  stamps  to  pay  with.  We  all  pray  for  the  j was  a fox.  He  had  an  only  son,  brave  and  well* 
4 good  time  coming/  and  hope  it  will  come  before  beloved,  who  inherited  the  sire’s  passion  for  ex- 
there  is  a general  balloon  ascension.  As  the  ploring  streams  and  forests  for  their  animated 
Dutchman  says,  4 In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  treasures,  and  was  justly  famous  for  his  glorious 
debt.’  Let’s  change  the  subject.  Yesterday  we  achievements  with  the  rod  and  rifle.  But,  alas! 


went  to  church,  and  occupied  for  the  first  time 
our  new  slip.  It’s  not  quite  so  high-priced  as 
yours  in  II.  W.  B.  ’s  tabernacle.  Only  $30.  No 
velvet  cushions ; we  don’t  go  in  for  style.  The 
fattest  person  has  the  softest  seat.  I’m  not  fat 
myself,  and  next  Sunday  shall  wear  extra  drawers. 
Weather  has  been  on  a spree  lately ; thermometer 
went  about  3000  miles  below  nothing — that  is,  if 
a degree  is  sixty  miles.  Whisky  sold  in  cakes 
like  maple  sugar.  Not  only  milk,  but  every  thing 
else  condensed.  Colds  were  contracted.  The 
distance  from  here  to  St.  Paul  lessened  a mile. 
Letter  II  on  all  the  signs  made  I’s  at  you.  I was 
thirty  on  the  15th,  but  my  age  contracted  five 
vears,  and  I now  call  myself  twenty-five.  A dol- 
lar became  fifteen  cents  less  each  time  in  passing 
a refreshment-saloon.  Mercury  froze ; boy  froze 
to  pair  of  buckskin  gloves ; policeman  froze  to 
him.  I rather  enjoyed  the  cold,  and  would  will- 
ingly lose  another  five  years  from  my  age  for  a 
repetition.  I noticed,  however,  that  the  weather 
had  no  effect  upon  thirty-day  paper.” 

A learned  Professor  in  a New  England  col- 
lege was  accustomed  to  demand  of  students  an 
excuse  whenever  they  were  dilatory  at  recitation. 
The  excuse  given,  he  invariably  added  : 44  Very 
well ; but  don’t  let  it  happen  again.”  One  morn- 
ing a married  student  happening  to  be  behind 
time,  was  promptly  interrogated  as  to  the  cause. 
Slightly  embarrassed,  he  replied : 4 4 The  truth  is, 
Sir,  I had  an  addition  to  my  family  this  morning, 
and  it  was  not  convenient  to  be  here  sooner.” 
44  Very  well,”  replied  the  Professor,  in  his  quick, 
nervous  manner,  “Very  well;  but  don't  let  it 
happen  again  /”  The  Benthamite ! 

Actors  have  a penchant  for  anecdotes  of  the 
stage,  and  usually  tell  them  with  spirit — 44  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  ac- 
tion,” as  Hamlet  says.  The  following,  told  by 
Boucicault,  is  not  bad : 

Many  years  ago,  when  Macready  was  perform- 
ing in  Mobile,  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  of- 
fend one  of  the  actors,  a native  American  of 
pore  Western  type.  This  person,  who  was  cast 
for  the  part  of  Claudius  in  “Hamlet,”  resolved 
to  pay  off  the  star  for  many  supposed  offenses. 
So  in  the  last  scene,  as  Hamlet  stabbed  the 
usurper,  that  monarch  reeled  forward,  and,  after 
a most  spasmodic  finish,  he  stretched  himself 
out  precisely  in  the  place  Hamlet  required  for 
liis  own  death.  Macready,  much  annoyed,  whis- 
pered freely,  “Die  further  up  the  stage,  Sir!” 
The  monarch  lay  insensible.  Upon  which,  in  a 
still  louder  voice,  Hamlet  growled : “ Die  further 
up  the  stage,  Sir  I”  Hereon  Claudios,  sitting  up, 
observed : “I  bleeve  I’m  king  here,  and  1’U  die 
where  I please  1” 

How  natural,  in  affliction,  to  draw  consolation 
from  the  fountain  of  our  own  peculiar  pleasures ! 
Old  Captain  B , of  Owego,  furnished  a re- 

markable illustration  of  this  idea.  From  his 
youth  upward  he  had  been  a devoted  disciple  of 
Izaak  Walton,  and,  next  to  a speckled  trout,  to 


in  one  of  his  sporting  excursions  into  the  border- 
ing wilderness  of  Pennsylvania  our  young  Nimrod 
met  with  some  strange  fatality  which  carried  him 
to  those  blessed  “ hunting  grounds”  beyond  the 
Jordan.  The  doting  parent  looked  and  labored 
and  waited  for  weeks,  cherishing  a fond  belief 
that  his  darling  boy  would  soon  come  back,  and 
yet  he  came  not.  One  morning,  after  hope  had 
well-nigh  expired  in' the  paternal  breast,  a few 
sympathizing  neighbors  gathered  at  the  bereaved 
home  to  offer  words  of  counsel  and  consolation, 
when  the  disconsolate  old  man  declared  a sudden 
determination  to  proceed  at  once,  in  person,  to 
search  the  wild-woods  for  his  missing  son.  Suit- 
ing action  to  the  word,  he  retired  to  organize  for 
the  expedition,  and  very  soon  returned  armed 
and  equipped  with  rod,  reel,  basket,  and  all  the 
accoutrements  necessary  for  a regular  fishing  ex- 
cursion. The  kind  friends  viewed  this  strange 
outfit  with  undisguised  astonishment,  and  one 
made  bold  to  urge  its  manifest  impropriety,  when 
the  following  explanation  silenced  all  further  crit- 
icism: “You  see,”  said  the  old  sportsman,  his 
countenance  lighting  up  with  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, “/’iff  going  prepared  ; and}  if  I cant  find 
the  boy.  I'll  bring  home  a good  mess  of  trout  /” 

Still  another  expression  of  gratitude  comes 
to  the  Drawer  from  Minnesota : A young  physi- 
cian in  one  of  the  thriving  towns  of  that  State — 
a good,  kind-hearted  mau — wishing  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  a poor  family  on  Christmas-day,  sent 
them  a fine  fat  turkey.  After  hating  partaken 
thereof  the  father  of  the  family  called  on  the  doc- 
tor, and  said : 44  Doctor,  I thank  you ! God  bless 
you ! I did  not  think  you  had  so  large  a heart. 
You  like  to  see  others  happy  as  well  as  yourself, 
and  yon  will  be  rewarded  for  it — if  not  in  this 
world,  you  will  in  the  next ; for  you  know,  doc- 
tor, the  Good  Book  says,  4 Charity  coveretk  a 
multitude  of  sins  /’  ” 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  has  recently  given  to 
the  public  a novel  entitled,  “Old  Sir  Douglas,” 
in  which  she  is  pronounced  by  the  British  critics 
to  have  “attained  her  highest  excellence  as  a 
writer  of  fiction.  ” Here  is  a passage  of  the  graver 
sort  about  homef  which  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
lady  readers  of  the  Drawer : 

“Ah ! what  other  rapture,  what  other  fullness 
of  joy,  shall  compare  to  the  day  when  the  woman 
w ho  loves  deeply  and  truly  is  borne  to  the  home 
of  the  man  she  loves  ? 

44 Forever!  The  human  ‘forever’ — the  for- 
ever 4 till  death  do  us  part’ — how  it  stretches  out 
its  illimitable  future  of  joy  as  we  sit,  hand  linked 
in  hand,  sure  of  each  other,  of  existence,  of  love, 
of  ail  that  makes  a paradise  of  earth ; and  the 
hedges  and  boundaries  that  divide  lands  flee  post 
before  our  dreaming  eyes ; and  the  morning  sun 
glows  into  noon,  and  the  noon  burns  and  fades ; 
and  the  day  sinks  again,  with  a crimson  haze, 
into  sunset — and  perhaps  the  sweet  and  quiet 
light — the  pale  light  of  the  moon — swims  up  into 
that  sea  of  blue  men  call  the  sky ; while  still  we 
are  journeying  on  to  the  one  spot  on  earth  where 
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we  have  cast  our  anchor  of  hope ; to  the  trees 
and  lawns,  and  rocks  and  hills,  and  gardens  of 
flowers,  and  paths  of  delight,  which  were  till  now 
all  his,  but  since  the  morning  are  ours! — the 
place  we  have  loved  without  ever  seeing  it,  per- 
haps— the  place  that  saw  his  boyhood ; w'here 
his  people  drew  breath;  where  his  dear  ones 
have  lived  and  died ; where  we  hope  to  live  and 
die — Horae ! The  blessed  word  Home  !” 


We  all  know  what  coroners’  juries  are,  and 
what  their  verdicts  where  railway  accidents  oc- 
cur. In  the  following  case,  for  example,  could 
any  thing  be  more  clear  to  the  public,  or  more  1 
consolatory  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  than 
the  finding  of  the  4 4 good  men  and  true  ?”  A man 
had  been  w alking  on  the  track  at  California,  Mis- 
souri, w hen  he  was  knocked  headlong  by  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  entire  train  passed  over  his  body. 
A jury  was  summoned,  who,  after  drinking  a 
gallon  of  whisky,  rendered  this  verdict:  “We, 
the  juiy,  believe  that  the  deceased  came  to  his 
death  by  the  down  train!” 

The  fact  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the 
prevailing  style  of  American  church  architecture 
may  properly  be  designated  the 44  Pointed  Ironic,” 
though  in  many  localities  the  44  Open  Cathartic” 
has  its  votaries.  The  dark,  gloomy,  cheerless 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  most  of  "our  church- 
es, where  the  two  prominent  objects  of  the  con- 
triver seem  to  have  been  to  keep  the  light  out  and 
the  heat  in,  are  made  the  subject  of  criticism  by 
a religious  contemporary,  who  concludes  a clever 
article  wdth  the  following  hit : 

44  The  churches  are  dark  and  gloomy ; or,  if 
light,  bare  and  bam-like.  They  are  not  con- 
structed in  a style  calculated  to  bring  the  great- 
est number  of  people  into  closest  relation  and 
sympathy  w ith  each  other  and  the  preacher.  All 
the  associations  of  the  place  are  more  or  less  re- 
pulsive to  the  great  mass  of  the  people The 

church,  to  most  of  those  who  stay  away  from  it, 
seems  a cold,  hollow,  heartless,  cheerless  place — 
a sort  of  ante-mortem  receiving-tomb,  frescoed 
with  symbols  and  insignias  of  mortality,  and 
draped  with  threats  of  damnation,  and  heated 
with  the  fire  unquenchable  /” 

A Californian,  writing  of  the  many  peoples 
dwelling  in  that  State,  and  of  the  intermarriages 
between  Yankees  and  Digger  Indians,  Irish  and 
Chinese,  Mexicans  and  Malays,  Portuguese  and 
Sandw  ich  Islanders,  English-Oanadians  and  ne- 
gro French  and  Apaches,  says  it  is  producing  the 
most  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  language. 
To  illustrate : The  writer  had  entered  a boot- 
maker's to  have  a little  job  done,  and  said  to  the 
shop-keej)er,  as  a necessary  preliminary,  44  You 
speak  English  ?”  His  answer,  delivered"  prompt- 
ly and  unhesitatingly,  was,  44  Si,  Seflor;  certain- 
ment ; you  bet  /”  There  w ere  three  languages 
all  in  one  sentence,  and  the  good  man  straight- 
ened himself  up,  with  a look  of  proud  satisfac- 
tion at  the  thonght  that  he  could  speak  English 
like  a native.  He  was  an  Italian. 


The  anecdote  of  United  States  Marshal  Barnes, 
published  in  the  January  Number  of  the  Drawer, 
reminds  a correspondent  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
of  a little  incident  that  occurred  in  Boston  just 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 


Mr.  Barnes  was  then  Marshal,  and,  as  such, 
charged  with  the  execution  of  process  against 
peripatetic  slaves.  A warrant  had  been  issued 
against  a fugitive,  and  Mr.  B.  was  called  upon 
to  enforce  it.  Ascertaining  where  the  party  lived 
he  forthwith  proceeded  thither,  but  did  not  find 
him  ; Mrs.  Cudjo  said  he  was  aw  ay  at  work. 
44  Well,”  said  Mr.  Barnes,  44  when  he  comes 
home  you  tell  him  to  come  right  up  to  my  office, 
for  I have  a warrant  to  arrest  him  and  send  him 
back  into  slavery.”  In  relating  this  afterward  to 
a friend,  Mr.  Barnes  remarked,  with  perfect  grav- 
ity: 44  Would  you  believe  it,  that  cussed  nigger 
1 never  come  near  me  at  all,  but  ran  away  to  Can- 
ada ; the  fact  is,  you  cant  place  any  dependence 
on  ’em,  any  how  /’ 

A Connecticut  correspondent  writes  : 

Reading  in  the  Easy  Chair  in  the  January 
Number  of  Harjter  an  interesting  article  on  the 
late  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  brings  to  mind  an  inci- 
dent in  his  early  life  related  to  me  hv  a lady  of 
Guilfo.d,  now  residing  in  the  West.  It  was  told 
her  by  her  aunt,  who  said  that,  w hen  a school- 
girl, a note  was  handed  to  a young  lady  sitting 
near  her  in  school  one  winter  day,  which,  after 
reading,  she  passed  to  her  for  perusal.  It  was 
from  Halleck,  who  was  then  about  seventeen, 
and  clerk  in  a store  in  Guilford.  The  note  ran 
as  follows : 

“Sarah,  if  it  should  be  pleasant  to-night, 

And  the  moon  and  stars  shine  bright, 

Will  you  take  a sleigh-ride  with  mer 
If  you  should  say  "No, 

I will  not  go!* 

You  cau*t  think  how  vexed  I shall  be." 


Commodore  Vanderbilt’s  thorough  way  of 
doing  things  is  proverbial,  especially  with  his 
employes.  Not  long  since  some  of  his  laborers 
applied  to  have  their  time  reduced  to  the  eight- 
hours  system.  The  Commodore  ordered  their 
time  reduced  to  seven  hours,  and  paid  them  pro 
rata.  One  of  the  Irishmen,  who  did  not  like 
this  turn  of  affairs,  said  to  his  neighbor,  “ Well, 

Mike,  I wish  the  Commodore  was  in  

44 Oh!”  said  Mike,  44bedad  and  that  wouldn’t 
help  you ; for  he’d  have  the  control  of  the  place 
inside  of  a week !” 

During  my  boyhood  [writes  a Western  con- 
tributor] there  lived  in  Virginia  a Baptist  preach- 
er, named  B . Though  uneducated  he  was 

a sound  thinker  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  no 
minister  had  a more  devoted  fiock.  It  was  the 
custom  during  the  inclement  season  to  hold  meet- 
ings at  the  residences  of  members,  and  once  or 
twice  during  the  winter  at  the  house  of  the 
preacher.  For  many  years  it  was  observed  that 
B neither  preached  nor  conducted  the  meet- 

ings when  held  at  his  house,  but  secured  the 
services  of  some  neighboring  minister.  He  was 
often  pressed  for  an  explanation  without  success; 
but  finally,  in  response  to  the  importunities  of 
somo  of  his  flock,  gave  the  following : 

“When  I was  much  younger  than  now — in 
fact,  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  my 
ministrations — I held  a meeting  at  my  own  house. 
It  being  customary  for  many  of  the  congregation 

to  remain  for  dinner,  Mrs.  B sent  our  negro 

boy,  Tim,  to  neighbor  Paul’s  for  some  butter. 
Tim  returned  and  located  himself,  standing  on 
one  foot  at  a time,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  con- 
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gregation.  Being  well  warmed  up  in  my  ser- 
mon, thinking  neither  of  Tim  nor  his  errand,  but 
only  of  the  most  successful  mode  of  pressing 
upon  my  hearers  one  of  my  strongest  arguments, 
I demanded  with  all  the  energy  in  my  power : 
1 And  what  did  Paul  say  f Tim,  at  the  top  of 
his  little,  squeaking  voice,  exclaimed,  asTim  only 
could  have  done : 4 He  tked  you  couldnt  git  any 
more  butter  till  you  jtaid  up  for  what  you d got  /’ 
This  brought  down  the  house,  and  cut  short  one 
of  the  finest  efforts  of  my  early  ministry.  Since 
then  I have  kept  my  preaching  disconnected  from 
my  domestic  affairs.  * 

The  desire  for  a comely,  affectionate  wife 
finds  forms  of  expression  various  and  original, 
especially  with  the  gallant  fellows  whose  business 
it  is  to  protect  the  national  emblem.  We  are 
favored  with  a copy  of  a letter  w'ritten  by  a sol- 
dier of  the  Thirty-sixth  Infantry,  stationed  at 
Camp  Douglas,  Utah,  in  which  he  describes,  first, 
a lively  little  fight ; and,  second,  w'hat  he  espe- 
cially desiderates  in  her  who  is  to  become,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Micawber,  the  “ partner  of  his  af- 
fections and  mother  of  his  babes 44  Our  Com- 
pany,” he  writes,  “ w*as  sot  ontew  by  the  tribe  of 
Injins  wich  is  called  the  Kiote  tribe.  It  was 
midnite  w hen  wc  fust  sot  ize  on  the  red  raskals. 
Tha  shot  inter  our  windors  and  kiled  about  40, 
and  the  rest  of  us  retreted  in  most  splendid  or- 
der. We  martched  about  2 milds,  when  some 
brave  man  made  the  remark  that  if  wo  wfent  back 
we  cood  whip  them ; and  that  brave  young  man 
was  yur  own  deer  sun.  Yur  own  sun  and  fore 
uthers  were  all  that  eskaped.  Now,  muther,  I 
want  you  fur  to  pick  out  a gurl  tew  be  my  wife. 
She  must  hev  dark  ize,  lite  hare,  purl  teth,  rozy 
cheeks,  and  a roaming  noze;  and  I think  8a- 
manthy  J ane  Lummis  tils  the  diskripshun.  ” And 
so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

A correspondent  at  Umatilla,  Oregon,  copies 
for  tho  Drawer  the  following,  found  on  the  back 
of  a letter  attached  to  the  way-bill  of  one  of  the 
stages  of  the  Pioneer  Line  running  to  that  town : 

‘•Will  the  man  what  does  up  the  mail  at  Salem, 
Ogn.,  give  this  pakidge  to  Mr.  Waite,  a man  what  prints 
newspapers  there,  who  is  rather  old  and  white  com- 
plected, and  got  married  last  Michaelmas  to  a w’oraan, 
and  who  used  to  own  Old  Marshal  and  sold  him  for 
$600,  part  down  and  part  on  time,  and  greatly  oblige 
the  writer  fM 

If  the  other  particulars  fail  there  is  small  doubt 
but  that  hand-bills  on  barn-doors  will  enable  him 
to  discover  where  Old  Marshals  circuit  now  is. 

A neat  anecdote  of  M.  Thiers  is  circulating  in 
the  salons  of  Paris.  He  had  delivered  in  the 
Chamber  a speech  on  the  Roman  question  which 
so  much  pleased  Cardinal  Bonnechose,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  that  he  w'rote  to  congratulate 
M.  Thiers  for  it.  This  led  to  a call  of  courtesy. 
Although  it  had  so  happened  that  it  had  suited 
the  policy  of  both  to  uphold  the  policy  of  the 
Pope,  there  could  be,  at  the  bottom,  but  little 
real  community  of  feeling  between  the  Cardinal 
and  the  ex-minister  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy. And  so  it  very  speedily  turned  out  to  be 
the  case.  For  after  conversing  some  time  to- 
gether, just  as  he  was  taking  his  leave,  M.  Theirs 
said  to  the  Archbishop:  44You  know,  Mon- 
seignor,  I never  pretended  to  have  any  Faith. 
Faith  is  a gift  of  Heaven ; and  it  has  never  come 
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to  me.  But  I have  always  thought  that  the  or- 
ganization  catholique  was  a powerful  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  France.  And,  moreover,  having 
studied  history  a good  deal  during  my  life,  I have 
always  observed  that  any  attempt  to  swallow  the 
Pope  was  sure  to  be  attended  with  a violent  Jit 
of  indigestion  /”  And  so  saying  the  twro  “poli- 
ticians, ” lay  and  ecclesiastical,  laughed  heartily 
and  shook  hands  at  parting,  separating  no  doubt 
with  mutual  respect  and  esteem,  and  perfectly 
understanding  and  appreciating  each  other’s  mo- 
tives, and  the  principles  which  had  thus  brought 
them  into  accidental  combination. 

The  Rev.  L.  D.  Davis  was  a couple  of  years 
since  the  popular  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  is  one  of  the  tal- 
ented men  of  his  Conference.  He  likes  a good 
story;  and,  among  others,  tells  of  a Sabbath- 
evening prayer-meeting  held  during  his  pastorate 
of  that  church : A good  brother  feeling  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  “gift,”  prayed  the  Lord  to 
‘ 1 bless  the  word  which  had  been  spoken  to  them  in 
such  great  feebleness  this  day !”  The 44  Amens” 
were  hearty. 

Whoever  has  been  at  Newport  is  familiar 
with  “the  Point.”  It  is  a section  of  the  town 
inhabited  largely  by  fishermen.  A few  philan- 
thropic individuals  have  taken  compassion  on  the 
benighted  condition  of  many  of  that  class*  and 
opened  a reading-room  where  they  may  spend 
their  evenings  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  w here 
on  Sabbath  evenings  religious  meetings  are  some- 
times held.  The  Rev.  Mr. , a retired  cler- 

gyman and  an  insurance-agent,  residing  in  the 
city,  wras  recently  invited  to  preach  there.  The 
sermon  wrns  from  the  words:  “The  Spirit  and 
the  Bride  say,  Come,”  etc.,  and  closed  with  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  the  audience  to  44  come” 
to  Jesus,  which  it  w as  hoped  w'ould  impress  every 
mind.  Hardly  had  the  service  closed  when  one 
of  the  mariners  present  fervently  saluted  the 
preacher,  and  astonished  him  by  asking:  44  What 
will  it  cost  to  insure  a pilot-boat  ? ” It  is  proper 
to  add  that  the  agent  delicately  hinted  that  he 
did  not  do  business  on  Sunday. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Etna  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Hartford  is  noticeable  in  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  modes  of  advertising.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war  one  of  its  agents  w ent  through 
the  State  of  Missouri,  leaving  at  the  prominent 
hotels  and  stores  a 44  stunning”  lithograph,  gleam- 
ing w ith  lurid  flame,  representing  the  burning  of 
Colt’s  Armory  at  Hartford,  the  fore-ground  filled 
with  engines,  hose-carts,  men  in  firemen’s  uni- 
form, and  the  whole  depicting  a wild  scene  of 
confusion  and  devastation.  An  opulent  but  un- 
educated citizen  stood  gazing  at  this  wonderful 
specimen  of  art.  He  remembered  the  numerous 
graphic  pictures  of  battles  that  had  appeared 
during  the  war  in  Harper  s Weekly,  and  suppos- 
ing that  this  w as  intended  to  depict  something  of 
the  same  sort,  remarked  : 44  Well,  I’ll  be  darned 
if  that  ain’t  a leetle  the  biggest  Jight  I ever  did 
see ! I shouldn’t  like  to  have  been  into  that 
fight — no,  Sir  !” 

During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  it  is  known 
that  a strong  secessionist  spirit  was  prevalent  in 
Baltimore,  in  which  many  of  the  news-boys  sym- 
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pathized.  One  of  these  small  itinerant  peddlers, 
with  a bundle  of  newspapers  under  his  arm,  en- 
tered a car  at  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ddpot  in 
that  city,  a few  minutes  before  the  train  start- 
ed for  Washington,  and  while  passing  through 
shouted,  “ Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis!”  “Hurrah 
for  the  Devil!”  replied  a United  States  soldier, 
who,  in  his  blue  uniform,  occupied  a near  seat. 
“That’s  right!”  said  the  youngster.  “ You 
hurrah  for  your  side , and  I'll  hurrah  for  mine  /” 

In  a Western  village  a charming,  well  - pre- 
served widow  had  been  courted  and  won  by  a 
physician.  She  has  children;  among  them  a 
crippled  boy,  who  had  been  petted,  and,  if  not 
spoiled,  certainly  allowed  very  great  “freedom 
in  debate.”  The  wedding -day  was  approach- 
ing, and  it  wa9  time  the  children  should  know 
they  were  to  have  a new  father.  Calling  the 
crippled  boy,  she  said:  “Georgie,  I am  going 
to  do  something  before  long  that  I would  like  to 
talk  about  w ith  you.  ” 

“ Well,  ma,  what  is  it  ?” 

“lain  intending  to  marry  Dr.  Jones  in  a few 
days,  and — ” 

“Bully  for  you,  ma!  Does  Dr.  Jones  know 
itt ” 

Ma  caught  her  breath,  but  failed  to  articulate 
a response. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Charles  Kingsley 
tells  us  to  be  cheerful  and  patient : 

41  The  world  goes  up  and  the  world  goes  down, 

And  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain; 

And  yesterday’s  sneer  and  yesterday’s  frown 
Can  never  come  over  again, 

Sweet  wife, 

No,  never  come  over  again. 

“For  woman  is  warm  though  man  he  cold, 

And  the  night  will  hallow  the  day; 

Till  the  heart  which  at  even  was  weary  and  old 
Can  rise  in  the  morning  gay, 

Sweet  wife, 

To  its  work  in  the  morning  gay.*' 

A distinguished  ex-Govemor  of  Ohio,  fa- 
mous for  story-telling,  relates  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  he  was  addressing  a temperance  meet- 
ing at  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
depicting  the  miseries  caused  by  too  freely  in- 
dulging in  the  flowing  bowl,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  sobs  of  a disconsolate  and  seedy- 
looking  individual  seated  in  the  rear  part  of  the  j 
room.  On  going  to  the  person  and  interrogating 
him,  the  Governor  was  told  the  usual  tale  of 
woe ; among  other  sad  incidents,  that  during  his  j 
career  of  vice  he  had  buried  three  wives.  The 
Governor  having  buried  a few  wives  of  his  own 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  inebriate,  and  con- 
soled him  as  much  as  was  in  his  power.  Said 
he : “ The  Lord  has  indeed  deeply  afflicted  you.  ” 
The  mourner,  sobbing,  replied:  “Y-yes,  He 
has;”  and,  pausing  a moment  and  wiping  his 
nose,  continued,  “ but  I don’t  think  the  Lord  got 
much  ahead  of  me,  for  as  fast  as  He  took  one  I 
took  another !” 

Chief  Justice , of  New  England,  is  not 

more  respected  for  high  legal  attainments  than 
appreciated  for  his  love  of  the  humorous.  While 

holding  court  at  B there  came  up  before  the 

full  bench  a case  between  two  towns  relating  to 
a pauper  of  the  name  of  Hecox.  When  in  the 
progress  of  the  argument  one  of  the  counsel  came 
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to  the  indigent  person’s  name,  Judge tamed 

to  one  of  his  associate  Judges,  and  said,  repeat- 
ing the  name : ‘ ‘ Hecox — Hecox — Ruel  Ilecox — 
why,  he  used  to  be  a client  of  mine.”  “I  dare 
say,”  replied  his  colleague ; “ that  accounts  for 
his  being  a pauper  now ! ” The  answer  was  given 
in  a tone  sufficiently  audible  to  enable  the  bar  and 
audience  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
servation. Ruel’s  ultimate  fate  is  not  mentioned. 

In  a recent  Number  of  the  Drawer  we  gave  an 
anecdote  of  a non-committal  Quaker  who  was 
coming  from  the  post-office  in  Philadelphia  one 
morning,  his  hands  full  of  letters  and  papers. 

Two  acquaintances  seeing  him  coming,  and  know- 
ing his  peculiarity,  one  of  them  said;  “I’ll  bet 
you  a dinner  I will  get  a direct  answer  to  a ques- 
tion from  Friend .”  “Done  !”  was  the  re- 

ply. On  coming  up  to  Mr.  Broadbrim,  the  bettor 
said,  looking  at  his  handful  of  letters : “Friend 

, is  the  post-office  open  ?”  To  which,  peering 

over  his  spectacles,  our  “Friend”  replied : “ Why 
does  thee  ask  f ” This  brings  to  mind  a story  that 
used  to  be  told  of  the  late  ex-President  Van  Buren, 
whose  non-committal  w*ay  of  expressing  himself 
used  sometimes  to  be  made  the  subject  of  remark. 
Coming  down  the  river  on  an  Albany  steamer, 
many  years  ago,  a party  of  gentlemen  were  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Van  Buren ’s  claims  to  popular  sup- 
port— some  praising,  others  condemning  him. 

On  touching  at  Kinderhook,  lo!  Mr.  Van  Buren 
came  on  board.  One  of  the  party  had  been 
dwelling  upon  his  non-committalism,  and  com- 
plaining that  a “ plain  answer  to  a plain  question 
was  never  yet  elicited  from  him.” 

“I’ll  wager  the  Champagne  for  the  company,” 
added  he,  “ that  one  of  us  shall  go  down  to  the 
cabin  and  ask  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  simplest  ques- 
tion which  can  be  thought  of,  and  he  will  evade 
a direct  answer.  Yes,  and  111  give  him  leave, 
too,  to  tell  Mr.  Van  Buren  why  he  asks  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  there  is  a bet  depending  on  his 
reply.” 

This  seemed  fair  enough.  One  of  the  party 
was  deputed  to  go  down  and  tjy  the  experiment. 

He  found  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whom  he  knew  well, 
in  the  saloon,  and  said  to  him : 

“Mr.  Van  Buren,  some  gentlemen  on  the  up- 
per-deck have  been  accusing  you  of  non-commit- 
talism, and  have  just  laid  a wager  that  you  would 
not  give  a plain  answer  to  the  simplest  question, 
and  they  deputed  me  to  test  the  fact.  Now,  Sir, 
allow  me  to  ask  you,  Where  does  the  sun  rise?” 

Mr.  Van  Buren’s  brow  contracted ; he  hesi- 
tated, and  then  said : ‘ * The  terms  east  and  west, 

Sir,  are  conventional ; but  I — ” 

“That  will  do !”  interrupted  the  interrogator ; 
“we’ve  lost  the  bet !” 

Professor  Charles  Avert,  of  Hamilton 
I College,  is  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  most  ge- 
! nial  and  witty  of  college  professors.  On  one 
occasion  a class  in  chemistry  were  deep  in  the 
analysis  of  poisons,  various  substances  being  given 
containing  the  poison  to  be  tested.  One  of  the 
class,  inclining  in  his  researches  rather  to  that 
part  of  chemical  science  relating  to  liquids  and 
their  various  combinations  as  beverages — a re- 
search oftener  prosecuted  in ?s  hotel  than  in 

j the  laboratory — asked  the  doctor  if  it  w ould  not 
i be  well,  as  a measure  of  safety,  to  “analyze  some 
of ’s  whisky,  and  test  it  for  strychnine?” 
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44  No  need  of  that,”  said  the  doctor,  “if  there 
was  any  in  it  you  would  have  been  dead  long 
ago!”  

Seeing  the  BUlwart  form  of  John  G.  Saxe 
stalking  along  Broadway  not  long  ago  reminded 
us  of  a scene  that  occurred  some  ten  years  since 
in  Buffalo.  Late  in  the  evening, 

In  the  wee,  sma*  hours  ayant  the  twal*, 

after  the  delivery  of  a lecture  to  a large  and  de- 
lighted audience,  he  betook  himself  to  the  resi-  , 
dence  of  a friend  whose  guest  he  was,  where 
were  assembled  to  meet  him  a brace  of  judges 
and  a legal  gentleman.  There  was  much  chat 
about  books  and  authors.  Emerson's  name  was 
mentioned,  and  allusion  made  to  his  little  poem 
of  “Bramah,”  published  in  the  first  Number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly . While  admitting  and 
paying  a fine  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Emerson, 
Saxe  maintained,  in  a jocular  way,  that  “Bra- 
mah” was  one  of  those  mysterious,  transcend- 
ental effusions  that  the  generality  of  people  could 
not  understand.  Indeed,  he  thought  ho  could 
manufacture  on  the  spot  a parody  of  it  that 
would  carry  the  popular  vote.  He  then  repeat- 
ed Emerson's  poem,  as  follows : 

If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 

Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 

They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 

Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near ; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same; 

The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear ; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 

When  me  they  fly,  I am  the  wings; 

I am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt; 

And  I the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode; 

And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  Seven ; 

But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good ! 

Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 

44 Now,”  said  Saxe,  “I  will  give  you  my  no- 
tion of  a ‘slayer,’  and  see  if  you  don’t  like  it 
better  than  It.  W.  E.’s.”  Whereupon,  placing 
his  empty  tumbler  ou  the  table  (we  all  placed 
our  empty  tumblers  on  the  table),  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  spake : 

If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 

Hia  thinking  ought  to  go  some  way 
To  solve  the  question,  yea  or  nay; 

But  if  the  slayer,  thinking  ou’t, 

Is  of  opluiou  that  he  don’t, 

And  if  the  slayer  no  blood  has  shed, 

Why  then,  whatever  may  be  said. 

That  same  red  slayer  is  “nary  red." 

And  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain 
He  is  much  mistaken,  that  is  plain. 

For  thinking  shows  his  thought  Is  vain. 

The  slain  wno  thinks  about  ft  gives 
The  highest  proof  that  he  still  lives, 

And  so,  whatever  may  be  said, 

Was  never  slain  completely  dead! 

The  rhymer  who  supposes  rhyme 
Like  this  is  not  the  true  sublime. 

But  nonsense,  you  may  bet  the  drinks, 

Thinks  just  what  every  body  thinks! 

Now  and  then  a fresh  anecdote  comes  to  ns  of 
that  curious  species  of  human  being,  now  nearly 
extinct,  denominated  dandy.  This  is  of  Lord 
Petersham,  a tall,  handsome,  hearty-looking  man, 
with  a very  gracious  smile  and  an  affected  man- 
ner. The  prevailing  color  of  the  garments  in 
which  he  generally  inserted  himself  was  brown — 


worn,  it  is  said,  out  of  affectionate  remembrance 
of  a fair  widow  of  the  name  of  Brown  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  love.  His  carriages  were  brown* 
his  horses  were  brown,  his  livery  was  brown.  The 
shelves  of  his  favorite  room  were  covered  with 
tin  canisters,  snuff-boxes,  and  snuff-jars.  When 
some  friend  one  day  praised  his  light-blue  Sevres 
snuff-box,  Lord  Petersham  said,  in  his  dainty, 
tip-toe  sort  of  way : “ Yes,  it’s  a nice  summer 
box,  but  it  would  not  really  do  for  winter  wearl” 


In  Miami  County,  Ohio,  several  years  ago,  and 
before  the  backwoods  had  emigrated  further  West, 
a free  fight  occurred  in  one  of  the  settlements,  in 
which  knives  and  other  carnal  weepons  had  been 
used  to  an  extent  that  called  for  a judicial  in- 
vestigation, which  accordingly  took  place. 

A raw-boned  specimen  of  the  local  population, 
in  hunting-shirt  and  moccasins,  who  owned  to 
having  “ been  thar ,”  was  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence, and,  among  other  things,  to  describe  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  one  of  the  parties. 

“ Now,  Sir,”  said  the  State’s  Attorney — a youth 
at  least  as  full  of  bombast  as  of  Beck’s  Medical 
Jurisprudence — “be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
whether  the  wownd  was  incised,  contused,  or 
punctured.” 

“ Wa’al,  Squire,”  answered  the  witness,  taking 
a deliberative  bite  of  dogleg , 44 1 don’t  know  what 
you  mought  ’a’  called  it,  but  to  me  it  looked  very 
much  like  a rip  /” 

Old  Dick  Wilson  was  quite  as  remarkable  for 
quaintness  os  for  laziness.  As  he  had  a passion 
for  wandering  about  the  hills  and  forests,  and 
liked  to  boast  that  he  knew  all  about  roots  and 
herbs,  he  was  frequently  employed,  in  primitive 
days,  to  bring  to  the  frugal  housewives  the  sassa- 
fras, winter-green,  etc.,  etc.,  for  their  root-beer. 

On  one  occasion  Doctor  H called  on  Dick, 

and,  handing  him  a large  basket,  desired  him  to 
go  to  a certain  spot,  about  two  miles  distant,  and 
bring  him  a quantity  of  snails,  adding : “ Be  as 
quick  as  you  can,  Dick,  for  I am  in  a hurry.” 

Muttering  that  “the  Doctor  is  always  in  a 
hurry,”  Dick  set  off  on  his  expedition;  and  the 
Doctor,  after  his  round  of  visits,  seated  himself 
in  his  office  to  rest — study , perhaps,  for  it  was 
long  ago — and  to  wait  for  Dick. 

In  the  deepening  twilight  of  the  long  June  day 
Dick  appeared,  and  after  carefully  setting  down 
his  basket,  seated  himself  with  an  air  of  utter 
weariness  on  the  threshold  of  the  open  door. 

“Well,  Dick,”  said  the  Doctor,  “did  you  get 
the  snails  ?” 

“Look  in  the  basket,  Doctor.” 

The  Doctor  looked,  and  to  his  vexation  saw 
only  two  or  three  miserable  “specimens”  on  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  and  exclaimed,  irefully : 

4 4 Why,  Dick,  what  does  this  mean  ?”  ironically 
adding,  “were  there  no  snails  there?” 

“Oh  yes,  plenty  on  era  there,  Doctor,  but  it 
was  such  hard  work  to  run  ’em  down  /” 


In  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  New  Jersey 

resides  a character  named  Doctor  B . One 

dark  night,  not  long  since,  the  Doctor  was  set 
upon  by  an  unknown  man  at  the  market-house 
pump,  and  obliged  to  take  to  his  heels.  A few 
days  afterward,  while  sitting  w*ith  some  acquaint- 
ances, one  of  them  read  from  the  village  paper 
that  “Old  Boreas  had  taken  liberties  with  a 
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lady’s  crinoline.  ” The  Doctor  immediately  start- 
ed up,  exclaiming,  “ By  thunder ! that’s  the  very 
fellow  who  attacked  me  at  the  pump ! — wasn’t  he 
a short , stout  fellow , with  a cap  f”  The  Doctor 
couldn’t  see  why  his  auditors  should  laugh  at 
this ; but  he  remembered  the  name,  and  tried  to 
ferret  him  out.  Some  one  told  him  B.  was  no- 
thing but  a blower , and  he  gave  it  up. 


A legal  correspondent  writes : I had  a great 
case  the  other  day.  My  client,  O’Sullivan,  swore 
that  Phil  Ryan  owed  him  $40  for  work.  The 
defendant  swore  he  owed  him  “nivver  a cint;’’ 
that  he  had  paid  all  he  owed  him.  That  being 
all  the  evidence,  the  case  resolved  itself  into  a 
mere  matter  of  credibility  between  the  parties. 
The  Justice  reserved  his  decision,  and  on  the  day 
appointed  gave  my  client  a verdict  for  $20.  I 
asked  him  how  he  got  at  it  ? And  this  was  his 
explanation : “Ye  see,  wan  sw'oore  wan  thing, 
and  the  ithcr  anither ; so  re  see  I giv  ’em  both 
the  binifit  of  the  doubts,  and  split  the  difference, 
which  mokes  jist  $20  for  the  plaintiff!” 


“The  Art  of  Putting  Things”  is  the  title  of 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  essays  of  that  most 
agreeable  of  modern  essayists,  44  The  Country 
Parson;”  but  a Boston  clergyman,  a chaplain 
in  one  of  the  public  institutions  of  that  city,  re- 
ports an  incident  that  is,  in  its  way,  quite  as 
original,  if  not  noticeable,  for  the  felicity  of 
style  that  marks  the  productions  of  that  author. 
It  was  the  custom  of  this  chaplain  to  hold  prayer- 
meetings  among  those  wrho  were  under  his  care, 
who  were  invited  to  take  a part  in  the  meeting. 
On  one  occasion  the  subject  was  “Communion 
with  the  Departed  Saints.”  One  of  those  who 
spoke  naively  remarked  that  he  had  “one  wife 
and  four  children  in  heaven,  and  another  wife 

w ith  three  children  in  A ; but  he  had  taken 

much  more  comfort  in  communing  with  the  for- 
mer than  with  the  latter!” 


When  a circuit-preacher  does  set  out  to  rouse 
up  a sleepy  congregation  by  some  narrative  that 
“shaves  up  close”  to  the  orphic  utterances  of 
Munchausen,  it  is  good  to  be  present  and  note 

the  effect.  Such  a one  was  Brother  , who 

many  years  ago,  before  he  had  gone  to  his  re- 
ward, traveled  on  circuit  in  Vermont.  He  was 
uniformly  grave  and  dignified  in  the  pulpit,  but 
out  of  it  a great  wag.  He  originated  the  mos- 
quito story,  and  in  this  wise.  Seeing  that  some 
of  his  audience  w ere  getting  sleepy,  he  paused  in 
his  discourse  and  digressed  as  follows : 

“Brethren,  you  haven’t  any  idea  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  missionaries  in  the  newf  settlements 
on  account  of  mosquitoes.  In  some  of  these  re- 
gions they  are  enormous.  A great  many  of  them 
will  weigh  a pound,  and  they  will  get  on  the 
logs  and  bark  w hen  the  missionaries  are  coming 
along.  ” 

By  this  time  all  ears  and  eyes  were  open,  and 
he  proceeded  to  finish  his  discourse. 

The  next  day  one  of  his  hearers  called  him  to  ac- 
count for  telling  lies  in  the  pulpit : “ There  never 
was  a mosquito  that  weighed  a pound.”  said  he. 

44  But  I did  not  say  one  would  weigh  a pound. 
I said  4 a great  many’  would  weigh  a pound,  and 
1 think  a million  of  them  would.” 

“ But  you  said  they  would  bark  at  the  mis- 
sionaries.” 


44 No,  no,  brother;  I said  they  would  get  on 
the  logs  and  bark.” 

As  the  author  of  44  Recreations  of  a Country 
Parson”  says,  4 4 the  art  of  putting  things  is  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  to  a clergyman.” 


F i ve-and-twknty  years  ago  Luke  P.  Poland, 
D.  A.  Smalley,  and  Joshua  Sawyer  led  the  bar 
of  Lamoille * County,  Vermont*  Sawyer  had 
brought  an  action  for  assault  and  batteiy,  and 
had  drawn  a somewhat  prolix  declaration,  so  that 
the  case  appeared  fully  as  badly  on  paper  as  the 
witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  detailed  it  upon  the 
stand.  In  his  argument  Poland  told  the  jury 
that  his  brother  Sawyer’s  declaration  reminded 
him  of  an  incident  in  his  own  practice : 

“Some  years  since,”  said  Mr.  Poland,  “I 
commenced  a suit  of  this  character  in  favor  of 
my  old  friend  Asa  Barnard,  against  the  gallant 
Major  Russell  I).  Hyde,  who  had  inflicted  some 
unjust  corporal  punishment  upon  Barnard  for  the 
trivial  offense  of  telling  him  he  was  a great  liar. 
Barnard  asserted,  and  pretty  conclusively  proved, 
that  the  Major  had  struck  him  a blow  on  the 
head  w ith  his  heavy  cane.  Barnard,  finding  my 
astute  brother  Sawyer  retained  for  the  Major, 
was  obliged  to  come  to  me  to  obtain  redress  for 
this  great  wrong  and  injury . I was  young,  and 
entered  into  my  client’s  case  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. I framed  a declaration  in  ten  counts , set- 
ting forth  the  beating,  bruising,  wounding,  and 
evil  entreating,  in  all  the  various  forms,  and  with 
I all  the  verbiage  and  tautological  nonsense  I could 
command ; and  in  the  last  count  I did  not  forget  to 
| recite  that  Barnard's  life  was  greatly  desjtairtd  of 
I read  the  declaration  to  my  client  in  a voice  full 
of  sympathy — almost  os  aflectingly  as  mv  broth- 
er Sawyer  read  this  to  you,  gentlemen ; and  upon 
looking  at  my  old  friend  I noticed  the  tears  were 
coursing  down  his  furrowed  cheeks  in  rivers.  I 
asked  him  the  cause  of  his  great  grief.  He  re- 
plied, with  choked  and  sobbing  utterance,  that  he 
did  not  know  it  was  half  so  bad  before!” 

As  the  general  impression  prevailed,  in  the 
case  on  trial,  that  the  evidence  did  not  quite  sus- 
tain lawyer’s  declaration,  the  jury,  the  Court, 
and  all  present  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  and 
many  thought  that  lawyer,  though  reputed  to  be 
a great  wit,  could  not  get  the  laugh  off  for  this 
time.  Sawyer  had  nearly  concluded  his  reply, 
which  was  somewhat  lengthy  and  quite  forcible, 
w ithout  anv  allusion  to  Poland’s  witticism,  and 
those  who  fiad  listened  with  great  interest  for  his 
heretofore  never-foiling  repartee  were  in  despair. 
Suddenly,  as  if  Poland’s  jeu  cf  esprit  had  just  oc- 
curred to  him,  he  said : 

“ Gentlemen,  you  all  appeared  to  be  vety  much 
delighted  when  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other 
side  related  an  incident  of  his  own  practice.  I 
confess  I was  not  amused.  My  old  friend  Bar- 
nard has  told  me  the  story  so  many  times,  and  in 
tones  which  had  no  affected  emotion,  I assure 
you,  that  I could  not  laugh  with  you,  gentlemen. 
The  stoiy,  as  Barnard  tells  it,  has  only  this  dif- 
ference. He  says  he  wept  when  Poland  read 
him  a very  lengthy  paper;  but  that  paper  was 
not  his  declaration,  gentlemen,  but  his  InU /” 

This  sully  upset  every  thing  in  court,  including 
the  supposed  imperturbable  gravity  of  Judge 
Royce,  and  no  doubt  largely  enhanced  the  plaint- 
iff’s damages — none  appearing  to  enjoy  the  joke 
better  than  Poland  himself. 
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traordinary  elevation  of  1 2,864  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  receives  several  large,  and  at  some  seasons 
nnfordable,  streams*  and,  as  we  have  seen,  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  a broad,  deep,  and 
rapid  but  not  turbulent  stream,  El  Desaguadero, 
which  receives  several  considerable  tributaries 
in  its  course,  and  pours  a heavy  flood  of  water 
into  Lake  Aullagas.  Of  the  size,  contour,  and 
depth  of  the  latter  we  know  next  to  nothing,  but 
it  is  positively  asserted  that  it  has  no  visible  out* 
let  to  the  sea.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Pacific  through  a sub- 
terranean channel,  beneath  tbe  Cordillera,  and 
that  the.  Rio  Loa,  falling  into  the  sea  in  latitude 
21°  16'  S.,  derives  its  waters  from  this  source. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that 
the  excess  of  water  in  the  lake  is  carried  off  by 
evaporation,  in  which  case  its  superficies  must 
be  vast  indeed.  In  fact,  Lake  Aullagas  is  an 
unsolved  geographical  problem,  and  the  most 
interesting  one  that  the  continent  affords. 

It  is  at  Tiahuanaco,  in  the  centre  of  this 
vast  basin,  at  an  elevation  of  12,900  feet  above 
tbe  sea,  in  a broad,  open,  unprotected  plain, 
arid  in  soil,  cold  in  the  wet  and  frigid  in  the 
dry  season,  that  we  find  the  evidences  of  an  an- 
cient civilization,  regarded  by  many  as  the  old- 
est and  the  most  advanced  of  both  American  con- 
tinents. It  was  to  explore  and  investigate  the 
monumental  remains  that  have  made  this  spot 
celebrated  that  I had  come  to  Tiahuanaco,  and 
I lost  no  time  in  commencing  my  task.  This 
was  not  an  easy  one,  for  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  drunken  cura  we  were  unable  to  procure 
laborers  to  assist  us,  for  not  only  had  we  reached 
the  village  on  the  eve  of  the  potato  or  chuno 
festival  (a  remnant  of  ancient  observances),  but 
before  we  had  finished  our  work  the  Feast 
of  Corpus  had  commenced ; chicha  flowed  like 
water,  and  the  few  inhabitants  that  the  chuho 
festival  had  left  sober  deliberately  gave  them- 
selves up  to  beastly  intoxication.  The  death 
of  my  photographer  had  left  me  with  an  elabo- 
rate and  eostly  apparatus  on  my  hands,  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  less  of  the 
practice  of  photography,  and  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  taking  upon  myself  a work  which  I 
had  not  contemplated  assuming,  but  which  I 
had  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  my  undertaking.  I had  but  a single  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Harvey,  an  amateur  draftsman,  of 
limited  experience,  and  only  such  other  aid 
as  I could  get  from  my  muleteer  and  his  men, 
who  were  eager  to  conclude  their  engagement, 
and  simply  astounded  that  we  should  waste  an 
hour,  much  more  that  we  should  spend  days,  on 
tbe  remains  of  the  Gentiles.  Still  the  investi- 
gation was  undertaken,  with  equal  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  and,  I am  confident,  with  as  good 
results  as  could  be  reached  without  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  which  would  hardly  have 
been  rewarded  by  any  probable  additional  dis- 
coveries. 

We  spent  a week  in  Tiahuanaco,  going  early 
to  the  ruins  and  returning  late,  and  I believe 
obtained  a plan  of  every  structure  that  is  trace- 


able, and  of  every  monument  of  importance  that 
is  extant. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  in  the 
village  of  Tiahuanaco  is  the  great  number  of 
beautifully  cut  stones,  built  into  the  rudest  edi- 
fices, and  paving  the  squalid  est  courts.  They 
are  used  as  lintels,  jambs,  seats,  tables,  and  as 
receptacles  for  water.  The  church  is  mainly 
built  of  them ; the  cross  in  front  of  it  stands  on 
a stone  pedestal  which  shames  the  symbol  it 
supports  in  excellence  of  workmanship.  On 
all  sides  are  vestiges  of  antiquity  from  the 
neighboring  ruins,  which  have  been  a real 
quarry,  whence  have  been  taken  the  cut  stones, 
not  only  for  Tiahuanaco  and  all  the  villages 
and  churches  of  its  valley,  but  for  erecting  the 
cathedral  of  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia, 
situated  in  the  deep  valley  of  one  of  the  streams 
falling  into  the  River  Beni,  20  leagues  distant. 
And  what  is  true  here  is  also,  I may  add,  true 
of  most  parts  of  the  Sierra.  The  monuments 
of  the  past  have  famished  most  of  the  materials 
for  the  public  edifices,  the  bridges,  and  high- 
ways of  the  present  day. 

The  rains  of  Tiahuanaco  have  been  regarded, 
by  all  students  of  American  Antiquities,  as  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant, and  at  the  same  time  most  enigmatical  of 
any  on  the  continent.  Unique,  yet  perfect  in 
type  and  harmonious  in  style,  they  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  a people  who  were  thorough  mas- 
ters of  an  architecture  which  had  no  infancy, 
passed  through  no  period  of  growth,  and  of 
which  we  find  no  other  examples.  Tradition, 
which  mumbles  more  or  less  intelligibly  of  the 
origin  of  many  other  American  monuments,  is 
dumb  concerning  these.  The  wondering  In- 
dians told  the  first  Spaniards  that  “ they  ex- 
isted before  the  sun  shone  in  the  heavens,” 
that  they  were  raised  by  giants,  or  that  they 
were  the  remains  of  an  impious  people  whom 
an  angry  Deity  had  converted  into  stone  be- 
cause they  refused  hospitality  to  his  vicegerent 
and  messenger. 

Reserving  all  speculations  for  another  place, 
I shall  give  here  -only  a rapid,  but  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently minute,  account  of  these  remains,  cor- 
recting some  of  the  errors  and  avoiding  some 
of  the  extravagances  of  my  predecessors  in  the 
same  field  of  inquiry.  I must  confess  I did 
not  find  many  things  that  they  have  described ; 
but  that  fact,  in  view  of  the  destructiveness  of 
tapada  hunters,  and  the  rapacity  of  ignorant 
collectors  of  antiquities,  does  not  necessarily 
discredit  their  statements.  For  Tiahuanaco  is 
a rifled  ruin,  with  comparatively  few  yet  suffi- 
cient evidences  of  former  greatness. 

The  ruins  are  about  half  a mile  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  village,  separated  from  it  by  a small 
brook  apd  a shallow  valley.  The  high-road  to 
La  Faz  passes  close  to  them,  in  fact  between 
them  and  some  mounds  of  earth  which  were 
probably  parts  of  the  general  system.  They 
are  on  a broad  and  very  level  part  of  the  plain, 
where  the  soil  is  an  arenacious  loam,  firm  and 
dry.  Rows  of  erect  stones,  some  of  them  rough 
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or  but  rudely  shaped  by  art ; others  accurately 
cut  and  fitted  in  walls  of  admirable  workman- 
ship; long  sections  of  foundations,  with  piers 
and  portions  of  stairways ; blocks  of  stone, 
with  mouldings,  cornices,  and  niches  cut  with 
geometrical  precision  ; vast  masses  of  sand- 
stone, trachyte,  and  basalt  but  partially  hewn ; 
and  great  monolithic  doorways,  bearing  sym- 
bolical ornaments  in  relief,  besides  innumerable 
smaller,  rectangular,  and  symmetrically-shaped 
stones,  rise  on  every  hand,  or  lie  scattered  in 
confusion  over  the  plain.  It  is  only  after  the 
intelligent  traveler  has  gone  over  the  whole 
area  and  carefully  studied  the  ground  that  the 
various  fragments  fall  into  something  like  their 
just  relations,  and  the  design  of  the  whole  be- 
comes comprehensible. 

Leaving  aside,  for  the  present,  the  lesser 
mounds  of  earth  to  which  I have  alluded,  we 
find  the  central  and  most  conspicuous  portion 
of  the  ruins,  which  altogether  cover  not  far 
from  a square  mile,  to  consist  of  a great,  rect- 
angular mound  of  earth,  originally  terraced, 
each  terrace  supported  by  a massive  wall  of 
cut  stones,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by 
structures  of  stone,  parts  of  the  foundations  of 
which  are  still  distinct.  This  structure  is  pop- 
ularly called  the  “Fortress,”  and,  tradition  af- 
firms, suggested  the  plan  of  the  great  fortress  of 
Sacsahuaman,  dominating  the  city  of  Cuzco. 
The  sides  of  this  structure,  as  also  of  all  the 
others  in  Tiahuanaco,  coincide  within  ten  de- 
grees with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
Close  to  the  left  of  the  “ Fortress’* — and  I adopt 
the  name  and  the  others  I may  use  solely  to 
facilitate  description — is  an  area  called  the 
“Temple,”  slightly  raised,  defined  by  lines  of 
erect  stones,  but  ruder  than  those  which  sur- 
round the  44  Fortress.”  A row  of  massive  pi- 


lasters stand  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  east- 
ern front  of  this  area, 
and  still  in  advance  of 
this  are  the  deeply-im- 
bedded piers  of  a small- 
er edifice  of  squared 
stones,  with  traces  of 
an  exterior  corridor, 
which  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  “Pal- 
ace. ” At  other  points, 
both  to  the  south  and 
northward,  are  other 
remains,  to  which  later 
I shall  have  occasion  to 
refer. 

The  structure  called 
the  “ Temple**  will  claim 
our  first  attention ; pri- 
marily because  it  seems 
to  be  the  oldest  of  the 
group,  the  type,  per- 
haps, of  the  others,  and 
because  it  is  here  we 
find  the  great  mono- 
lithic sculptured  gate- 
way of  Tiahuanaco,  which  is  absolutely  unique, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

The  body  of  the  4 4 Temple”  forms  a rectangle 
of  888  by  445  feet,  defined,  as  I said  before,  by 
lines  of  erect  stones,  partly  Bhaped  by  art.  They 
are  mostly  of  red  sandstone,  and  of  irregular 
size  and  height;  those  at  the  corners  being 
more  carefully  squared  and  tallest.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  between  8 and  10  feet  high, 
from  2 to  4 feet  broad,  and  from  20  to  80  inches 
in  thickness.  The  portions  entering  the  ground, 
like  those  of  our  granite  gate-posts,  are  largest, 
and  left  so  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  giving  the 
stones  greater  firmness  in  their  position. 

These  stones,  some  of  which  have  fallen  and 
others  disappeared,  seem  to  have  been  placed, 
inclining  slightly  inward,  at  approximately  15 
feet  apart,  measuring  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  they  appear  to  have  had  a wall  of  rough 
stones  built  up  between  them,  supporting  a 
terreplein  of  earth,  about  8 feet  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  plain.  On  its  eastern  side  this 
terreplein  had  an  apron  or  lower  terrace  18  feet 
broad,  along  the  edge  of  the  central  part  of 
which  were  raised  10  great  stone  pilasters, 
placed  154  feet  apart,  all  of  which,  perfectly 
aligned,  are  still  standing  with  a single  exception. 
They  are  of  varying  heights,  and  no  two  agree 
in  width  or  thickness.  The  one  that  is  fallen, 
which  was  second  in  the  line,  measures  13  feet 
8 inches  in  length  by  5 feet  3 inches  in  breadth. 
It  is  partly  buried  in  the  earth,  but  shows  32  inches 
of  thickness  above-ground.  Among  those  still 
erect  the  tallest  is  44  feet  by  4 feet  2 inches,  and 
2 feet  8 inches ; the  shortest  9 feet  by  2 feet  9 
inches,  and  2 feet  5 inches.  These  are  less  in 
dimensions  than  the  stones  composing  the  inner 
cell  or  sanctum  of  Stonehenge,  which  range 
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Regarding  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  “ Tem- 
ple," marked  by  the 
line  of  pilasters  which 
I have  described,  a* 
the  front,  we  find  here, 
at  the  distance  of  57 
feet,  the  traces  of  a 
rectangular  structure, 
to  which  I have  al- 
luded as  41  the  Pal 
nee/’  w hich  was  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  tra- 
chyte admirably  cut, 
8 to  10  feet  long,  by 
5 feet  broad,  with  re- 
mains of  what  appears 
to  have  been  a corridor 
30  feet  broad  extend- 
ing around  it.  The 
piers  which  supported 

from  16  feet  3 inches  to  21  feet  6 inches  in  j “ the  Palace"  still  remain,  sunk  deep  in  the 
height ; hut  they  are  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  ground,  and  apparently  resting  cm  au  even  pave- 
with  those  composing  the  outer  circle  of  that  j ment  of  cut  stones.  Remove  the  superstructures 


TUE  AWfcUICJLN  sroMaioot. 


structure.  They  are  much  more  accurately  cut 
than  those  of  Stonehenge,  the  fronts  being  per- 
fectly true,  and  the  backs  alone  left  rough  or 
only  partially  worked.  The  tops  of  the  taller 
ones  have  shoulders  cut  into  them  as  if  to  re- 
eeive  architraves,  and  as  this  feature  docs  not 
appear  in  the  shorter  ones  it  may  be  inferred 
that  their  tops  have  been  broken  off,  and  that 
originally  they  were  all  of  one  length. 

And  here  I may  call  attention  to  another 
singular  feature  of  this  colonnade — namely,  that 
the  sides  or  edges  of  each  erect  stone  are  slight- 
ly cut  away  to  within  six  inches  of  its  face,  so  os 
to  leave  a projection  of  about  an  inch  and  a half, 
as  if  to  retain  in  place  any  slab  titled  between 
the  stones  and  prevent  it  from  falling  outward. 
The  same  feature  is  found  in  the  stones  sur- 
rounding the  great  mound  or  '‘Fortress,"  where 
its  purpose  becomes  obvious,  as  we  shall  soon 
see. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  exterior 
propylon,  if  I may  so  call  it,  of  the  structure 


of  the  best  built  edifices  of  our  cities,  and  few  if 
any  would  expose  foundations  laid  with  equal 
care,  and  none  stones  cut  with  such  accuracy,  or 
so  admirably  fitted  together.  And  I may  say, 
once  for  all,  carefully  weighing  my  words,  that 
in  no  part  of  the  world  have  I seen  stone*,  cut 
with  such  mathematical  precision  and  admir- 
able skill  as  in  Pern,  ami  in  no  part  of  Pern 
are  there  any  to  -surpass  those  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  Plain  of  Tiahnnnaco. 

The  so-called  Palace  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  any  symmetrical  relation  toward 
the  “Temple,"  although  seemingly  dependent 
on  it;  nor  in  fact  do  any  of  the  ancient  struc- 
tures here  appear  to  have  been  erected  on  any 
geometric  plan  respecting  each  other,  such  as  is 
apparent  in  the  arrangement  of  most  of  the  re- 
mains of  aboriginal  public  edifices  in  Peru. 

The  “ Fortress"  stands  to  the  southwest  of 
the  “ Temple,"  the  sides  of  the  two  coinciding 
in  their  hearings,  and  is  64  feet  distant  from 
it.  As  I have  already  said,  it  is  u great  mound 


called  the  “Temple."  But  withiu  the  line  of  f of  earth,  originally  rectangular  in  shape,  620 
stones  surrounding  it  there  are  other  features  | feet  in  length,  and  450  in  width,  and  about  50 
which  claim  olir  attention.  I have  said  that  j feet  high.  It  is  much  disfigured  by  the  opera- 
the  interior  is  a mound  of  earth  raised  about  j lions  of  treasure-seekers,  who  have  dug  into  its 
8 feet  above  the  general  level.  But  in  the  cen-  j sides  and  made  great  excavations  from  the 
tre  and  toward  the  western  side  is  an  area  sunk  J summit,  so  that  it  resembles  now  rather  a huge, 
to  the  general  level,  280  feet  long  by  190  feet  ; natural,  shapeless  heap  of  earth  than  a work 


broad.  It  was  originally  defined  on  three 
sides  by  walla  of  rough  stones  which  rose  above 
the  surface  of  tlio  mound  itself,  but  which 


of  human  hands.  The  few  of  the  many  stones 
that  environed  it,  and  which  the  destroyers  lmve 
spared,  nevertheless  enable  us  to  make,  out  its 


are  now  in  ruins.  If  this  sunken  area  com- 1 original  shape  and  proportions.  There  ore  dis- 


municated  in  any  way  with  the  more  elevated 
interior  parts  of  the  structure  the  means  of  com- 
munication by  steps  or  otherwise  have  disap- 
peared. Across  the  end  of  the  area  not  shut  in 
by  the  mound,  the  line  of  stones  w hich  surround 
the  “Temple"  is  continued  without  interrup- 
tion ; hut  outside  and  connected  with  it  is  part 
of  a small  square  of  lesser  stones  also  erect, 
standing  in  the  open  plain. 


tinet  evidences  that  the  body  of  the  mound 
was  terraced,  for  there  are  still  standing  stones 
at  different  elevations,  distant  horizontally  9, 
18,  and  30  feet  from  the  base.  There  may 
have  been  more  terraces  than  these  lines  of 
stones  would  indicate,  but  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  at  least  three  before  reaching  the 
summit*  This  coincides  with  what  Gareilasso 
tells  us  of  the  mound  when  first  visited  by  the 
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Spaniards.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  mins  un- 
der notice:  ‘'Among  them  there  is  a mount- 
ain or  hill  raised  by  hand,  which,  on  this  ac- 
count, is  most  admirable.  In  order  that  the 
piled-up  earth  should  not  be  washed  away  and 
the  hill  leveled,  it  was  supported  by  great  walls 
of  stone.  No  one  knows  for  what  purpose  this 
edifice  was  raised/'  Ciesa  de  Leon,  who  hitn- 


above  the  surface,  accurately  faced,  perfectly 
aligned,  and  inclining  slightly  inward  toward 
the  monnd.  They  are  placed  17  feet  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  are  very  nearly  uni- 
form in  size,  generally  about  8 feet  broad  and 
2 feet  in  thickness.  Their  edges  are  cut  to 
present  the  kind  of  shoulders  to  which  I allud- 
ed in  describing  the  pilasters  in  front  of  the 
**  Temple*1*  and  of  which  the  purpose  now  be- 
comes apparent.  The  space  between  the  up- 
right stones  is  filled  in  with  a wall  of  carefully 
worked  stones.  Those  next  the  pilasters  are  cut 
with  a shoulder  to  fit  that  of  the  pilaster  they 
adjoin  ; and  they  are  each,  moreover,  cut  with 
alternate  grooves  and  projections,  like  mortice 
and  tenon,  so  as  to  fit  immovably  into  each 
other  horizontally.  Vertically  they  are  held  in 
position  by  round  holes  drilled  into  flic  bottom 
and  top  of  each  stone  at  exact  corresponding 
distances,  in  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
were  placed  short  cylinders  of  bronze.  We 
here  see  the  intelligent  devices  of  a people,  un- 
acquainted with  the  uses  of  cement,  to  give 
strength  and  permanence  to  their  structure*. 
Nearly  all  the  blocks  of  stone  scattered  over 
the  plain  show  the  cuts  made  to  receive  wlmt 
is  called  the  T clamp,  and  the  round  holes  to 
receive  the  metal  pins  that  were  to  retain  the 
blocks  in  their  places,  vertically. 

The  “Fortress*’  has  cm  its  eastern  side  an 
apron  or  dependent  platform,  320  by  1 80  feet, 
of  considerably  less  than  half  the  elevation  of 
the  principal  mound.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
structure  its  outline  was  defined  by  upright 
stones,  most  of  which,  however,  have  disap- 
peared. 

The  entrance  to  the  “Fortress”  seems  to 
have  been  at  its  southeast  corner,  probably  by 


ter,  and  more  than  60  feet  deep.  A pool  of 
water  stands  at  its  bottom.  This  piece  of  bar- 
barism, which,  however,  was  only  in  continua- 
tion of  some  similar  previous  undertaking,  was 
perpetrated  within  the  last  ten  years  by  a man 
still  living,  formerly  President  of  Bolivia,  but 
whose  name  I shall  not  mention  lest  he  should 
gain  some  portion  of  that  notoriety  which  he 
values  quite  as  highly  as  true  reputation.  All 
over  the  u Fortress”  and  on  its  slopes  lie  large 
and  Tegular  blocks  of  stone,  sculptured  with  por- 
tions of  elaborate  designs,  which  would  only  ap- 
pear when  th#  blocks  were  fitted  together. 

Some  portions  of  the  outer  or  lower  wall  are 
fortunately  intact,  or  nearly  so,  so  that  we  are 
able  to  discover  how  it  was  constructed,  and 
the  plan  and  devices  that  were  probably  ob- 
served in  all  the  other  walls,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  so-called  “Temple.”  In  the  first 
place*  large  upright  stones  were  planted  in 
the  ground,  resting,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
on  stone  foundations.  They  are  about  tea  feet 
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I of  stcincy  held  together  by  copper  clam pst  of 
[wdiieh  only  the  traces  remain.  It  present*  a 
[ fcbvfeti*i*ix  feet  above  the  groumf 

[ isifeot  long  ^nd  ^hfOAd.  formed  of  enormous 
ja68ogv  eight  making  \h&  length  and  two  the 
breadth.  Some  bf these  atones  are  rvmutydive 
and  it.  half  feet  kng  by  fourteen  feet  broad,  and 
six  thick,  'Tfe&e  are  probably 

tbi?  vm«l  roeteurod  by  ;Cl.fe*fc'  tie  i*eofe  who  do- 
bribes  them;  as  thirty  fen  bog,  fifteen,  in 
width,  and  &&  in  iluckxi&&..  St>me  ^re  y^rtr: 
angular  b «Imp«,  other*,  of  krt£\nxr  f<yr*u, 

,vC)ia  the  extern  side  of.  the  jdalforby  ttod 
out  in  the  zxmm  M -isk 

three  group*  of  ulrovfefeoi1  €fee  isxnb 

occupies  the  »:opirHl  pan  6f  the 
cfing  an  exdfet  bf  fifty -riirec  feei5  &nd  :is  di- 
vided into  fcfcvon  ieoKipartmems.  A girwip  of 
three  eompanments  occiijd^  each  extremity  of 
Hie  mhnpbentv  Between  tins  centra  1 and  side 
groups  were  reared  Manoliihic  ckwrwayis,  simb* 
kr  in  soma  aspect*. 10  life  large  one  de-cribed 
farther  dfe  only  more  simple,  Bfe  one  to  ilie 


steps,  ami  to  fixiVe  beei}  complicated  by  tarn- 
ihgfe  from  one  tsrriiefe  lo  another,  something; 
like  tho^ei/t  scun&of  the  Inca  fortresses. 

Th&  wdbou.  rfeWf  tbit  there  are  large  vaults 
tilled  with  ttvwbre  beiiwuh  the  great  mourni, 
and  that  Bern  bpaun  elites  % giihterrfluiean  pa^ 
*age  ivlueh  lewidH  ttt  Cfiztfk  more  than 
milea  distant.  The  rations  eemirily  re- 
veal snipe  eurioAS  features.  The 

excavation  at  Hk  southwest  corner  tuv»  exposed 
a peries  of  stipertmposod  cut  atoaest  appivrcntly 

rftstiiig  m ^ pavement  of  similar  character,  \% 

feet  heiow  the  surfnife.  It  i$  said  that  Von 
Tachydi,  when  fie  visited  the  ruin*,  found  some 
fcl  cavi?rn&v,  bciieoih  them  (but  weather  iiftrjer 
the  ur  not  doe*  not  apxjoav);  info 

which  he  endeavored  to  penetrate,  hot  was 
gkti  to  bo  pulled  out,  &x  he  ^fe  ^ciinjO  suf- 
1 found  no  such  subtmmnean  ?onlta 


or  passages?  hi  any  part  of Tkhtkpiied  f hntXdo 
not  deny  their  existence.  : l y ; , ; 

To  the  southeast  of  tho  ^Sdrti>*sg7v'  arid 
about  250  paces  distant,  is  u hmg  Hne  of  wail 
in  mi  ns,  apparently  a single  wnsli  litti  coacheir' 

ed  yrifb  any  (dlfcer  fe  fetii  an  fetoinfe  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

But  heyotiri  h are  the  ternbur  of  edifices  of  however  fctaxnlmg  m it<  original  posidofe  i* 
which  U '&*  forth  more  rlum  f&owu  in  lfte  at^iau^iejiybg^ngntring,] 

ttpjiroxmfeio  pUos,  Orfe  was  TUonHuriihty  pen  ui/u  front.  *>f  Uih  structure..  Ur  the.  ami 
feet  whop'  yfeitod  Itj  shout  tweedy  feet  dtMfeu,  is  a 

T>’Orbigj»yt;  who  brtuifetafe  has  left- « plan  of  fur  rbe  fine  r-wtiing  of  ife  RtoOes,  which  are  b 
th*fe  of  of  a hfeidcjxHtt  basalr  vfey  hard.  The  stout* 

ers  ho  hfi#  given  ojj  jjt'  ruife  hole  m ekewftf re^  are  all  of  o<piol  dimbu^idn^  haying:  a groove 
Sines  1*83,  houtmrr,  the  iconic ksi»  tniv«  tfeon  fapoiv/g  nroifed  Uibb  »hd  gtbb  ha^  « 
at  .work  with  life*  Unable  to  trcilbivo  ihe  in  it  with  nl^oUite  predsioiu.  E<ery 

mashiyo  ^fdhe4  tjie  Ikife  of  0 irVAv  that  the  variety  tbo  forms  of  the 

ouiled  “'flu;  Half  of  Justice 'Vthoy;  mi  rind  them  nfehe^Was  one  of  the'1 ^greor  onuuxients  <d  she 
and  blow  ifeetn  op  with  guO{Kt^der,  rumoring  wulla,  foy  on  all  aides  we  find  stones  variously 
many  of  th<?  JV^gnbnt^  in.  |uv^  Pot;  nnd  eyiderdly  int^nd^d;. . W:  rft't..  together  so' 

the  cathedral  of  I*u  Paz.  Enough  rdonwny  to  as  to  torn  architectural  omarn^nrC’ 
prove  tli?  accuracy  of  JTOrb< gfe.’jj  jikdvbuf  to  ffa  uu^h  for  the dowtVpriou  »>f 
verify  what  old  Ciern  tie  Leoo  wrofe  ccfei;orniug  ruCHHUreduop  of  rbe  U(<>c^AV|ib-a  doobfeja^^:. 
these  j)ur  tie  alar  rerauins  Ufe^O  handed  ypup  -widtflyk  Ute\edglr?(yJng^ 

ago.  wall* ; <;f  tbo  i}  F<>v}.rtx^.,'f  b ^ ^ fe 

The  Btnmiure  nailed  <f  Tlto.tliUl  <*f  behya  b fePgfh,  ffnvc  feet  ^ven  itfelw  brt^fe 

occupied  one  ehd  of  a courf  - $nil\fvt&.  ftiiit  $}&  ;bckis  thick;'  Tte  ofeh^  ^Ut 

dkcmerable  in  f -The  Tepipk.''  Jo  sunk  to.iho  4cjuh  of^lir^iiieifes. 

place  we  fnusf  inujfene  u 

rectaitg]er  i30  feat'  brig hy  x ? .-;  > .•.,♦./•};  > • y> V :' * |t . . 

371>  bfo.v}.,  tleitoed  l>y  c :.  . / 1 v;''<^ 

wuJl  of  cut  stones  safe  • :1| 

oamne  on  thm;  Bjii»  au  . ' ;;'..?<:  s -.-r  • 

5<gy:. 

broad 


Ai  its  e«is>eHt  «^Ufl 
ki  or  ruih.^  wf»i#  xXib  piitS'  , v 
ctvo  felific^  4istfrigufetictt 
as  u The  .v 

of  which  ; ; 

“ It  ir  d kirui  <d  pW- 
form  of 


i.*3*£a  lojiourniO  nooiiw  *v 
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“ the  Fortress.”  Its  sum- 
mit is  inclosed  by  an 
adobe  wall,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  tbe  entrance 
is  through  an  ancient 
monolithic  gateway,  of 
which  I give  a front  and 
back  view.  It  is  seven 
feet  five  inches  in  ex- 
treme height,  five  feet  ten 
and  a Unit  inches  in  ex- 
treme width,,  and  sixteen 
ami  a mt  hii;i te*  thick. 
The  doorway,  or  open- 
ing, is  six  feet  two  inches 
in  height,  and  twro  feet 
ten  inches  wide.  The 
frieze  has  a repetition  of 
the  ornaments  composing 
the  lower  line  of  sculp- 
tures of  the  grent  mono- 
lith, but  it  has  suffered 
much  from  time  and  vio- 
lence. The  ornamenttt- 

. . tion  of  the  hack  differs 

One  of  the  monolithic  doorways  originally  j from  that  of  the  front,  and  seems  to  have  been 
belonging  to  this  structure  is  unquestionably  ! made  to  conform  to  the  style  adopted  in  the  in- 
that  forming  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery  of  i terior  of  the  structure. 
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mm  $ngg£<um>  of  ibe  plan  rut  in  the  grmt  stone 

tirai  i dia*te  edited 

The  tm»sL  remarkable  monutncTU  in,  Tnihu- 
auatyX  a?  already  imimaUnl,  is the  grew  mono- 
litluc  gateway-..  '|tt  petition  is  indicated  by  the 
tetter >p  j«  the  plan.  follow  Mauds  erect,  arid 
is  desert  bed  in  that  position  hy  every 

tr^veief  e.^repf  £>‘<>tlj>igny%  who  visited  the 


it  on  tuujh  hide  two  small  niehe^  helov'  whi^ti, 
uJ?o  on  either’ aide.  if.  ushigU*  lutj^+  Mihv.  The 
Slone  itself  is  a dark  ainl  cKreedingH  huni  tra- 
chyte. If  is  fWd  with  a .precision  that  no  skill 
nan  ekcel j ii>  dtuc-«  are  perfectly  drawn*  and 
Us  right  angles  turned  wit  it  air  accuracy  that 
the  most  careful  geometer  cord*!  n»>t  flurptfti*. 
Burring  some  nijurio  and  defacements  and 
some  slight  darimges  hy  weather;  I dccriht  be- 
lieve there  e \oi>  a bei  for  piece  rd  stone-riming, 
jdb*  ihktefotd  ron>jdere4>  on  ihr?  or  the  other 
i coin  Inept.  The  fruit f , u*pcrdaUy  the  pare  cov- 
ered hy  Sfhiijitttrtv  UftB.fc  fvnefinish,  titf  neat'  a 

true  polish  as  trachyte  Can  {»**  made  urhimf. 

The  lower  line  <if  KruJpmri*  i*»'  J‘i  i«u-he^ 
hrond,  ond  U unbroken : the  three  above  it 
tire  $ inches  high,  vur  up  ffi  r.nrtot/rhtu  or 
i>:j  V'nmil  Width,  but  .interrupted.  In  the 
centre,  iiroEfiieni in ivly  over  the  doorway,  hy  the 
.;tfg»Ji&  t»r-litg'|i  relief,  to  which  I huvo  alluded. 
This  figure,  with  its  ornaments  covers  a spare* 
<>?$£  hy-'&ti'  i itches.  There  it  re  eon  sc  quo  nr.lv 
»hrof<  or  tiers  of  sijimres  on  curb  ride  of 

• thh  figure,  k in  each  range,  or  4H  in  all. 

The  Hgnres  represented  to  these  stpmivs  have 
■ dnd  hands;  -each  holds  u 

soeptu* ; K‘>yj  ore  winged  ; hut  the  upper  ami 
lower  aCrra*  have  human  heads  wearing  crown*, 
•i-eprefiemx'd'.tn  pmftle,  while  the  heads  uf  the 
seaeen  figures  in  die  line  between  them  have 
theheaiht  of  jknidovs. 

’fhe  ^ntrki  iuvI  nrifieipnl  figure  h angularly 


fru  voter,  except  if  Ocmgny,  who  visited  the  rums 
in  ? 8Tf  and  who  s-tys  it  Jiad  then  fallen  down. 
I gfw vjew*  of  this  p?iii{ue  imm irtnewt,  both 
from  origirnd  ♦dudtigtajdts;  *4  Tome,  jhtotosk  to 
me  as  rbw  wdAvVgr  my  fortune  to  lx* 

called  o4  u* htke*  ft  util,  U has 

been  brpkvm,  the  pratiyW  nay  hv  light nhvg ; the 
fract  ure  a*  t eliding.  from  dm  upper  ngtu-hnud 
«rrg le  'tit  the  tha  f the  two  parks,  lap; 

by  each  other '^fgkiiy,  making  tim  eiUe^  of  thy 
xkfor^Ay  incline  iowortf  vwii  oi'h,er  ; vvivert‘»tN 
they  are,  or  were,  perfect Lr  venical  •and  parallel 
— d distinguishing  feature  in  «il  v>f  the  donr- 
miy$  $m*f  j^Jil|ftann<  of  Tijjhnhdftce, 

Thf^  numodtfi  tu*?  awmtfdcd  stj  lumdi  irttcn- 

tion,  nnd  the  drawings  flmr  ha  ve  been  given  of 

it  ;;tea#-  been  so  imQnxoiif,  thitvi 

hare  sohght  to  isw  feature^  with  the 

g&Mt&t  care.  u:xmg  the  hm\  the  jic.ru  ic  iho 
pliotiT»gra;p|iv  ami  the 

We  must  himaiirr  first  a (dock  of  srone,*  sonic- 
what  broken  dud  detavvd  on  its  eilgiySL.  ,'bur 
iiinliy  ;*ut.  vi< h prec/vuno  13  feet  > rurhea  long, 
7 ^ itieh^  ■■mjgh.  ^fcryve  girjumi,  indt.  IS 

iHahc*.  ihirk.  Through  jts  centre  is  cat  ft 
d<a>;rivayv  A f6CA  H i he  lie?  highland  2 tcet  ^ 
inches  wide.  Above  flti*  dowrwuv.  and  m h 
now  ataudit  oh  iW  ^Uitbea^.t  or  tKnit.  /ife 
fm/r  Uti^1  of  sculpture  in  low  relief,  like  the 
Egyptian  plain  smiljlthrea;"  and  a cmitr»d 
umv  ttnujetlia^ly  over  the  doorn' ayT  sc ul p ( uf ed 
euf  high  rdlief.,  1 he^reyej^C  ^e  hn^  deiwn 

way  surrounded  1>>  lric/.c.>»>r .vn- niees.  and  cb< » v 


y::<  ••■ >:*;  ■ * 

most  VISIT  0*  amifr  to* f>L Wisio  kr 
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and  the  upper  in  that  of  the  tiger,  while  the 
lower  end  of  the  left-hand  sceptre  terminates  in 
the  head  of  the  tiger,  and  the  upper  is  bifurcate, 
and  has  two  heads  t>f  the  condor.  The  staves 
or  sceptres  are  not  straight  and  stiff,  but  curved 
as  if  to  represent  serpents,  and  elaborately  or- 
namented as  if  to  represent  the  sinuous  action 
Of  the  serpent  in  motion.  The  radiations  from 
the  head*  which  I have  called  rays,  for  want  of 
a bettor  term,  seem  to  have  the  same  action. 
An  ornamented  girdle  surrounds  the  waist  of 
this  principal  figure,  from  which  depends  a dou- 
ble fringe.  It  stands  upon  a kind  of  base  or 
series  of  figures  approaching  nearest  in  charac- 
ter to  the  architectural  ornament  called  pmcgucs, 
each  extremity  of  which,  however,  terminates 
in  the  crowned  heads  of  the  tiger  or  the  condor. 
The  face  has  been  somewhat  mutilated,  but 
shows  some  peculiar  figures  extending  from  the 
e}yes  diagonally  across  the  cheeks,  terminating 
also  in  the  heads  of  the  animals  just  named. 

The  winged  human-headed  and  condor-head- 
ed figures  in  the  three  lines  of  squares  are  rep- 
resented kneeling  on  one  knee,  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  great  central  figure,  as  if  in  ad- 
oration, and  each  one  holds  before  him  a staff 
or  sceptre.  The  sceptres  of  the  figures  in  the 
two  upper  rows  are  bifurcate,  and  correspond 
exactly  with  the  sceptre  in  the  left  hand  of  the 
central  figure,  while  the  sceptres  of  the  lower 
tier  correspond  with  that  represented  in  his 
right  hand.  The  relief  of  all  these  figures  is 
scarcely  over  twu~tehth*  of  an  inch  ; their  minor 
features  are  indicated  by  very  delicare  lines, 
slightly  incised,  which  form  subordinate  figures. 


representing  the  heads  of  cuu- 
m dors,  tigers,  and  serpents.  Most 
of  us  have  seen  pictures  and 
portraits  of  men  and  animals, 
w hich  under  close  attention  re- 
solve themselves  into  representa- 
tbes  of  a hundred  other  things, 
hut  which  are  so  artfully  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  a single 
broad  effect.  So  with  these 
winged  figures.  Every  part,  the 
limbs,  the  garb,  all  separate 
themselves  into  miniatures  of 
the  symbols  that  run  all  through 
the  sculptures  on  this  singular 
monument. 

The  fourth  or  lower  row  of 
sculpture  differs  entirely  from 
the  rows  above  it.  It  consists 
of  repetitions — seventeen  in  all 
—smaller  and  in  low  relief,  of 
the  head  of  the  great  centra!  fig- 
ure, surrounded  by  correspond- 
ing rays,  terminating  in  like 
manner  with  the  heads  of  ani- 
mals. These  are  arranged  al- 
ternately at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  tin?  line  of  sculpture,  within 
the  zigaags  or  pretties,  and  every 
angle  terminates  in  the  head  of 
a condor.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  this  arrangement  of  figures  and  orna- 
ment, and  I should  require  a drawing  to  make 
what  I have  said  intelligible. 

The  three  outer  columns  of  winged  figures, 
and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  lower  line 
of  sculpture  are  only  blocked  out,  and  have  none 
of  the  elaborate,  incised  ornamentation  discov- 
erable in  the  central  parts  of  the  monument, 
A very  distinct  line  separates  these  unfinished 
sculptures  from  those  portions  that  are  finished, 
which  is  most  marked  in  the  lower  tier.  On 
each  side  of  this  line,  standing  on  the  rayed 
heads  to  which  1 have  alluded,  placed  back  U> 
back,  and  looking  in  opposite  directions,  are  tw*o 
small  but  interesting  figures  of  men,  crowned 
with  something  like  a plumed  cap,  and  holding 
to  their  mouths  what  appear  to  be  trumpets. 
Although  only  three  inches  high,  these  little 
figures  are  ornamented  in  like  manner  with  the 
larger  ones,  with  the  heads  of  tigers,  condors, 
etc. 

These  are  the  only  sculptures  on  the  face  t»t 
the  great  monolith  of  Tiahuanuco.  I shall  uot 
attempt  to  explain  their  significance.  D'Orbigny 
finds  in  the  winged  figures  with  human  heads, 
symbols  or  representation*  of  conquered  chiefs 
coming  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  ruler  who 
had  his  capital  in  Tiahftatraco,  and  who,  as  the 
founder  of  Sail  worship  and  the  head  of  relig- 
ion as  of  the  state,  was  invested  with  divine 
attributes  as  well  as  with  the  insignia  of  power. 
The  figures  with  condors’  heads,  the  same  fan- 
ciful philosopher  supposes,  may  represent  the 
chiefs  of  tribes  who  had  not  yet  fully  accept- 
ed civilization,  and  were  therefore  represented 
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Without  tlxe  human  proiita,  a*  an  indication  of 
their  unhappy  ArTjif  By  parity 

of  intefp'Tetatiori  wp  may  take  iW?wt  tho  evgfefr 

ecu  mifinfehfrd  figure*  vtetis  ib.o*fe  of  its  many 
dfrlefraius  the  rnhzr  of  Tiuhaawmn  b&d  U in 
hm  tttt&d  *tfc  yg&u&v  .'«&$ pi  v^ltd^Ti^ppily^  }u«i 
two- third**  tiail  chmo*  to  he  regarded  a*  viv- 
tlSied,  wh^R . Ahsorbad,  to  hi  ■ perpatuatod 
With  human  hfi*<U  and  not  with  those  pf 
Candors. 

Another  Preach  srriter  j M.  Ati£f»rid,  finds  a 
coincidence  between  these.  w&fptijre*  had  tlu>5e 
of  Central  America  and  Mexie^  Limog A c<sf- 
^espomdug nvyt  h0logh:nl  and  *ymh0)joil  rignifi- 
wance,  tbti*  establishing  ideality  af  ongni  xiid 
intimate  rehiriowdiip  between  the  h^ildors  of 
Tlahwanacu  and  thosUyif  Wsp^f^pPi. 

*«d  Xxnihic&Uipjt 

I^lbnirit  tcife  nMh*t  htdh^g  wklu>*o 

i cause w,  aad  it  he  nor  to  t«i  ^fipposiui  that  ilpy 
sculpture*  andyf  -notte#  s^awr  stmtie  wit  I mu  t ft 
Sn&tiiri*.  T*jb*y-;’ws.  - yens  boUvuk ; 

with  no  of  the  religions  id^  and 

coe^epyee.s  nf  the  itacdenV  people  whe&er  tit* 
mains  they-  :*?*.%  k presumptuous  to  attempt. 
Hv  l^fiwhttre  dae  in  l^rn,  er 

witbip  the  whale  extent  titf?  Jneu  ernpinx,  do 
fiiih  jsny/ihmiar  and  they  &$* 

sts- regards'  lues  utr,  quite  as  unique  in  Peru  a* 
they  would  lm  in  Ifettfo.  Common  the  Ccu- 
tr&i  Park.  ’ **  '■  '* ' </J  ■ ’’  -V  v - . r ' 

The  reverse  of  the  great  monolith  «bmv&  a 
series  »f  frieze*  oyer  the  doorway*  fry®  in  nuiO' 
her.  ot  which  the  engraving  will  give  n better 
idea  than  any ilc&c ript  ton.  A bov o the  e n tran ce 
<«j  either  band  ere  two  niche*,  12  by  '*>  inches 
in  the  exatmtim,  ft  wilt  he  observed  that 
them  on  the  right  have  a sort  of  sculptured  eor- 


nice  ftboye  them  which  those  ou  tlie,  left  have 
htftv  The  second  one  on  the  lefiyii  will  als«* 
bp  ohwwL  w not  r&mpfj&v,  but  evidently  in- 
tended to  bo  finished  Out  on  another  block, 
which  wAfi  to  form  a r/AOtJUaation  *?f  the  wall 
of  which  Hie  gjdywav  itsfctf  wna  designed  to  )>e 
a part:.  Indeed*  A*  J b4H‘  nearly  all  the 
bioiA*  of  sumo  oyer  the  plum  are  cut 

mth  piirrp  of  ini&ub  and  fcther  errhi^ctura! 
feat«n>M,  showing  that  they  w ere  mere  frug- 
inen^  nf  n ..  j^eaeral  de^nv  which  eivAld  Si«iy  bp: 
; doariy  appa;rem  wheu  they  were  properly  fitted 
together.  - * ; 

Tlii?.  lower  nxehe^  now  oh  a level  with  the 
grytmidf  ihav^tWt  the  mdhaHth  isAunk  deeply 
iu  the  They  eashibu  some  peculiur  feut- 

Uf^  At  dfiifeb  inner  corner  fihove  aud  below 
4ird  yiiriicfti  sockets,  appnremiy  to  reeuivt*  the 

ptVdpi  of  h dd0 rv  ^tcud ing  upward  sod  >lowu> 

¥$&&  in  chew  in  ihe  «t*me.  D’Drhigoy 
aveix  .ihai  h^  ^covered  the  smins  at  bynms  xn 
thu«e  orihecs;  und  I hrtvu  ni>  tltmht  that  ihese 
hfcbe^  h"d  door$  jm^ihly  of  bronze  h'ingud  ia 
xiu?ic  shcketF;  and  so  tirmly  tha  t it  was  necos* 
ynrjr  chisels,  the  mark*  of  which  hw 

p)iiir>,  tv  v»it  into  the  ffoim  and  disengage 
rhym.  Tbe^  iargts  nipiiue  are  28,2  uv;he«i  by 
i 8.  i Jiiehw  wide. 

[t  iEcHdA  meritiun  thut  on  tfiys  -face  of  the 
monnh th-  0Ji  ouch  ridfc  of  tJ»e  doarw.n>%  hut  n&ar 
ihe  e‘ig^  \>r  the  stonor  aro  two  mortice*  10 
itirhoa  by  f)  itud  8 trich^  d^up,  and  12  iO{whert 
by  6 am  H iohdthi  , which 

nm  oof  ikhowir  ia  the  4-ravviugis  published  by 
lVOvhigft>  and  stum*  others 

J yfcry  ranch  t iriij  Ceouithahle  turns 

* ■•  )Iw  thy  \i  b&p 


w ^ ™<iir .. , m i ■ nni 

^unk  iii  the  gfOUndA  Impo^ihle  IW  me  to 


PPPPBPhilflJIjigiMiil 
ay,w«  w.  Jnoxoum 
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determine^  fur  the  earth  was  frozen  bard,  and 
we  lift'd  no  mens*  of  digging  down  to 
DHIridgm,  a>  I have  already  muf,  Kt»tce*  it  wa* 
fallen  when  he  visited  it.  Who  fuot  dpey  nmed 
if  a mV  for  what  purpose,  it:  ii^  ito{)&h*tfde/f*V  »ur. 

No  one  ihdn  we.  canid  find  either  km&  or  caitel 
to  know  any  thing  ubuaf  it.  Xt&temAt#  inc  not 
unlikely  ibju  it  had  a poarthm  {«  ih*>  hollow 
square  of  the  .arumre  vnUed  ’‘T'lJe  Tinn  pie, M 
-in- »ow  hnildhig: n orrespou d \ ug  w i tli  that  edited 
i4  The  Hull  of  Justice/ ‘ lir,  perhupA/if 
pluce  ill  the  Mnvet nre  incbubcig  the  ytone  I have 
ventured  to  call  symbolical.  It  in  neither ; W 
lm-gd  nor  50  hmvy  tlmt  it  may  not  he  ngiovVd 
by  fifty  men  with  rope*, levet^,.  iind  4 oilers  ; <tn*J 
although  tve  do  not  now  k:n»>w of  iirMf  j ^t»it  wliy 
i>  should  have  been  remhwl  fniip  its  Original 
|>b*iJiofk,  we  kuw  that  cn^Vjr:’-^f *;•  ij*fcr.  heo  w*t 
stone,*  have  been  tipis  tttfivcH.h  teejudthg  thg 
iwmmlithve  doorway  at  the  eouWire  Of  the 
*}  JPfeit^ou'-  or  cemetery.  < . £ ; 

in  mldilion  to  the  various  featu n;^  of  Tiitem 

ntmea  a If  ea  dy  feri  UTnerft  let  h 1 Urpstn.ot  ai$|*5et  to 
notice  the  yust  blacks  of  turiieWn  andpamdlly- 
hewn  Atones,  that  evidently  have  never  entered 
mto  any  stray  tore,  which  lie  Ueattefcd  aincaig 
the  ruin.^  The^  [s^ition*  of  two  or  throe  arc 
indicated  in  the  plan.  The.  otic  to  the  north- 
#i?t  t»l  ^The  Temple**  is. 

above  ground . It  in  of  red  ^tandAtona,  with  > broken,  on  the  road  thither, 
d.sep  groove#  crossing  each  otbor  oi  right.  an-  i rough  siudpfure*  of  the  human  bead  tfu&  hast, 
gle«  m the  reotrev  M iUtdieH  deep,  as  if  | in  fihiHW  red  saiidsfone,  one  of  a man  and  the 

tempt  had  been  made  to  cut  tire  stem;  mto  foor  4' <dltev  Mf  a woman,  standing  by  thenble  \>{  tk* 
eqtuif  fUktidi  AntebiVof^^^  Vjpuwky  of  the  charch  of  Titdmaimco.  They 

\ioriSk  partly  hewn,  lies  hvrwren  “'flu,*  Temple*'  • uro  U tswcn  four  and  five  feet  high,  rou#My  **at, 
rtnd 4i  Audth^KlxHt^hHped  $tfi!  1 and  inters  like  the  nioh  1 iwuAt 

c’Ufteri*ly  the  northwest  have.  represented*  i»  mvwprk, 

great  avoumb  It  measure*  upward  of  &>  fevt  .oa  thaf  country,  tib&tt  any  others  | ham  fata. 
in  i OtigiK  ajud  hcat^Uie  mark)?  Jif  ixanspurtaticui  cL?cwheK^ 


or  j^rArtm  ruaaxAoa 


tatlbbg  the  k horn  an  bc^diad 

HHltdy  \ amtniil 

TOifenihlitiga • tiger,  bxcj  VjdKrfeinlui  mviiuiOns ‘'*b 
t&tfd  lent ;te  fanned  and  other  wrulp- 
larci  tigtires.  ’M;  Angrand^  frhoee  nws*  hart 
iased  by  M.  D<wjanlaim. 
X'f  vight  ^urh  figure  in  the  wilbige  of 
Tlthuazthro,  beside^,  two  in  La  Tax,  and  one, 

I found  but  two: 


from  A cc»^id^rHblccUsi:an(jv\  j I may  men  turn Imre*  that  anmtrg  the  epme* 

There  formerly  a tuimbef  of  speciniens  taken  jfbooi  the  rtuim  and  worked  inter  build  jogs 
of  9cu}fdure  in  Tiuhutinaco,  besides  the  two  In.- the  down  of  Tiidimmaco  are  a coad»et  if 
mooobthic  gateways  ,1  have  described.  Sait#  1 cylimincai  rolmuns  rot  fmiu  a .single  block,  with 
dc  Lelui  •*  ;*  Beyorrd  this  hill  [referring  capital*  resentbhttg  the  PbHc.  ,Onv?  «d’t 
.Uv  thC’lForti^l  are  two  Atone  idols; -.■of- ^ human  stands  on  io-'::itih< 

.rfiape*.  and  *o  *f*ri«wdy  darvaui'  fbai  they  seem  of  the  church,  6 feet  high  and  II  wudic»  in 
xu  be  tbti  wirk  of  vejry  able  musters.  They  diumcter,  . . There  ara  nho  many  tup#  <if  yqwjre 
.are  .m  big  as  gi&ntf,  with  long  garments  diA ; df  pilasters,  pnmli^ni  aifAtonia)! 

tering  from  Ujdsa  tin*  natives  wear,  and  seem  eta  y ith  dct*p  single  or  doable  grvo«ies,  ttv  if  u? 

ommnmt.  da  their  bead^1’  Tht^c  :>«•  for  vruter  catnliti is  when  fitted  tnytthtt'-- 
were  bnjkcu  i n pieces, < ITUrbiguy  tells  ti>^  by  ? a ptirpnv^  rite  probability  of  n hioli  js  ftantitteoed 
blasts  of  jin^vdet  inseried  between  the  shotal-  by  totmg  *tome  stones  with  cbatitwLv  Uodin# 
<|Wf  not  vren  the  fm«mem«  remain  on  y/ff  at  right  arigbis,  like  ibe  cUKiw*  u\  our  own 
rltCv  ftlmti  ; Xliys  lieAtk  c*f  tate  lio^v  Wrtterqhtiess  . / 

liy »i«te /<d/thel'rfyitf,. four  \M$ne*  distant  TXlie  ^oqe*  coin l*ot*iog  the  vtrurio tvs  of  Ti^ 
oh  the  wtiy ' io  .l^t" Ta^; : wlntliisr  an  attempt,  was  humiAco,  h«  already  fnh],  ate  mundy  tell dwfd- 
mndf?  to  carry  iL  X xlid  nol  *m  ik  but  I tepro^  MoooV  a dark,h^r3 

dticu  the  nk  etc  it  ofttprert  fiyDX^hifttty.  taairf^  linsuthl  None  of  the^  fM^cks  are  foufid  kn  ^s6h. 
■if  ^nniikiii^  tbai^  t no  dvtebt  the  details  hA'^fe^  bui  $A*  to&n  much 

nw  quite  ha  ^rnmeoUA  lho.ve  of  the  figures  speculation  us  u»  whence  they  ere  obtained. 
l«orfteycyJ  by  . the  same  anther  on  the  gtehf  inori-  . There  are  ^reht  c. litis  of  rdd  **itidrtvr»e  4&o*t 
nliifjb  The  bead  'feet  fi  ihkh-^  liijath,  and  ^ live  league*?  to  the  north  of  the  hurt*,  oti  lb^ 
feel.  7 inches  xn  ditimetcf ; «o  ikbi  if  tlm  other  road  to  the  Oe^igimdcro ; ami,  on  the.  tethhrtts 
projK>H  vonAofYlte  hgure  wcnjcori^'Mitding,  tfis  qf  Vunguyo,  connecting  the  peuin^te  cf  Cop^ 
totur  hufglit  of  the  Atrttue  would  he  about  huiuei.  <rd*una  with  the  itmih  iand,  *u  tenud  both  b%- 
OTlrhignv  foandacceraltUtiec  ^etilptercd  figure  i sallic  yanl  ttachylir;  ruct«j  ideht|c^t  vyirlr  tf&' 
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stones  in  the  mins.  Many  blocks, 
hewn  or  partially  hewn*  are  scat- 
tered over  the  isthmus.  It  is 
true  this  point  is  40  miles  dis- 
tant from  Tiahuanaeo  in  a right 
line,  and  that,  if  obtained  here, 
the  stones  must  have  been  car- 
ried 25  miles  by  water  ami  15  toy 
land.  That  some  of  them  were 
brought  from  this  direction  ts  in- 
dicated by  scattered  blocks  all 
the  way  from  the  ruins  to  the 
lake ; bat  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive" how  they  were  transported 
from  one  shore  to  the  other. 

There  is  no  limber  in  the  region 
whereof  to  construct  rafts  or 
boats,  and  the  only  contrivances 
for  navigation  are  ftaka*  or 
floats  made  of  totom  or  reed*, 
closely  bound  into  cylinders, 
tapering  at  the  ends,  which  are 
turned  up  so  as  to  give  them 
something  of  the  outline  of 
boats.  Before  they  become  wa- 
ter-soaked these  floats  are  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  buoyant. 

As  to  how  the  stones  of  Ththti- 
anaco  were  cut,  and  with  what 
kind  of  instruments — these  are 
questions  which  I do  not  now 
propose  to  discuss.  I may  never- 
theless observe  here  that  I have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  builders  of  Tiahuanaeo  had  in- 
struments differing  essentially  in  form  or  ma- 
terial from  those  used  by  the  Peruvians  general- 
ly, which,  it  is  certain,  were  oCcAcow/u,  a kind 
of  bronze. 

I have  thus  rapidly  presented  an  outline  of 
the  remains  of  Tiahuanaeo — remains  most  in- 
teresting, but  in  such  an  absolute  condition  of 
ruin  as  almost  to  defy  inquiry  or  generalization. 
Regarding  them  as  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  of  any  in  Peru,  I have  gone  more  into 
details  concerning  them  than  I shall  do  in  de- 
scribing the  better-preserved  and  more  intelligi- 
ble monuments  with  which  we  shah  have,  here 
»fter,  to  deal. 

We  find  on  a review  that,  apart  from  five 
considerable  mounds  of  earth  now  shapeless 
with  one  exception,  there  are  distinct  and  im- 
pressive traces  of  five  structures,  built  of  stones 
or  defined  hv  them,  ‘‘The  Fortress,”  “The 
Temple,”  “The  Palace,”  “The  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice/4  and  “The  Sanctuary” — terms  used  more 
to  distinguish  than  truh*  characterize  them. 
The  structure  called  “The  Fortress”  may  in- 
deed have  been  used  for  the  purpose  implied  in 
the  name.  Terraced,  and  each  terrace  faced 
with  stones,  it  may  have  been,  as  many  of  the 
terraced  pyramids  of  Mexico  were,  equally  tem- 
ple and  fortress,  where  the  special  protection 
of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  reared  was  ex- 
pected to  be  interposed  against  tin  enemy.  Bm 
the  absence  of  water  and  the  circumscribed 
area  of  the  structure  seem  to  weigh  against  the 
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supposition  of  a defensive  origin  or  purpose. 
But  whatever  its  object  “The  Fortress”  domi- 
nated the  plain,  and  when  the  edifices  that 
crowned  its  summit  were  perfect  it  must  have 
been  by  far  the  most  imposing  structure  in  Tia- 
huanaco.  “The  Temple”  seems  to  me  to  he 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  distinctive  monu- 
ments of  Tiahuanaeo.  It  is  the  American 
Stonehenge.  The  stones  defining  it  are  rough 
and  frayed  by  time.  The  walls  between  its 
rude  pilasters  were  of  uncut  stones,  and  al- 
though it  contains  the  most  elaborate  single 
monument  among  the  ruins,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  erect  stones  constituting  its  portal  are 
the  most  striking  of  their  kind,  it  nevertheless 
has  palpable  signs  of  age  and  an  air  of  antiquity 
which  we  discover  in  none  of  its  kindred  monu- 
ments. Of  course  its  broad  area  was  never 
roofed  in,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  smaller,  interior  buildings  no  longer  trace- 
able. We  must  rank  it,  therefore,  with  those 
vast  open  temples — for  of  its  sacred  purpose  we 
can  scarcely  have  a doubt — of  which  Stone- 
henge and  Avebury  arc  examples,  and  which 
we  find  in  Brittany,  in  Denmark,  in  Assyria, 
and  on  the  Steppes  of  Tartan  , as  well  ns  in  our 
own  Mississippi  Valley.  It  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  the  nucleus  around  which  the  re- 
maining monuments  of  Tiahuanaeo  sprung  up, 
and  the  model  upon  which  some  of  them  were 
fashioned.  How  far,  iri  shape  or  arrangement, 
it  may  have  been  symbolical  I shall  not  under- 
take to  say ; but  I think  that  students  of  an- 
tiquity are  generally  prepared  to  concede  a 
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symbolical  significance  to  the  primitive  Pagan 
temples  as  well  as  to  the  cruciform  edifices  of 
Christian  times.  ' 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  remains  so  ex- 
tensive as  those  of  Tiahuanaco,  except  as  in- 
dices of  a large  population,  and  as  evidences  of 
the  previous  existence  on  or  near  the  spot  of  a 
considerable  city. 

But  we  find  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  any  decid- 
ed traces  of  ancient  habitations,  such  as  abound 
elsewhere  in  Peru,  in  connection  with  most 
public  edifices.  Again,  the  region  around  is 
cold,  and  for  the  most  part  arid  and  barren. 
Elevated  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  no  cereals 
grow  except  barley,  which  often  fails  to  ma- 
ture, and  seldom  if  ever  so  perfects  itself  as  to 
be  available  for  seed.  The  maize  is  dwarf  and 
scant,  and  uncertain  in  yield,  and  the  bitter  po- 
tato and  quinua  constitute  almost  the  sole  arti- 
cles of  food  for  the  pinched  and  impoverished 
inhabitants.  This  is  not,  prima  facie,  a region 
for  nurturing  or  sustaining  a large  population, 
and  certainly  not  one  wherein  we  should  expect 
to  find  a capital.  Tiahuanaco  may  have  been 
a sacred  spot  or  shrine,  the  position  of  which 
was  determined  by  an  incident,  an  augury,  or 
a dream,  but  I can  hardly  believe  that  it  was  a 
seat  of  dominion. 

Some  vague  traditions  point  to  Tiahuanaco 
as  the  spot  whence  Manco  Capac,  the  found- 
er of  the  Inca  dynasty,  took  his  origin,  and 
whence  he  started  northward  to  teach  the  rude 
tribes  of  the  Sierra  religion  and  government ; 
and  some  late  writers,  D’Orbigny  and  Castel- 
nan  among  them,  find  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  whole  Inca  civilization  originated  here,  J 
or  was  only  a reflex  of  that  which  found  here  a 
development,  never  afterward  equaled,  long  be- 
fore the  golden  staff  of  the  first  Inca  sunk  into 
the  earth  where  Cuzco  was  founded,  thus  fix- 
ing through  superhuman  design  the  site  of  the 
imperial  city. 

But  the  weight  of  tradition  points  to  the 
rocky  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca  as  the  cradle  of 
the  Incas,  whence  Manco  Capac  and  Mama 
Oella,  his  wife  and-  sister,  under  the  behest  of 
their  father,  the  Sun,  started  forth  on  their  be- 
neficent mission.  Certain  it  is  that  this  lake 
and  its  islands  were  esteemed  sacred,  and  that 
on  the  latter  were  reared  structures  if  not  as 
imposing  as  many  other  and  perhaps  later  ones, 
yet  of  peculiar  sanctity. 

But  before  starting  on  our  visit  to  that  lake 
and  its  islands,  I must  relate  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  our  stay  in  Tiahuanaco. 

I have  no  doubt  the  cura  of  the  town  believes 
to  this  day  that  our  visit  to  the  ruins  was  for 
the  purpose  of  digging  for  treasures,  and  that 
we  had  some  “ itincrario,"  or  guide,  obtained 
from  the  archives  of  Old  Spain  to  direct  our 
search.  What  the  Indians  themselves  thought 
they  did  not  tell  us.  But  on  our  very  first  day 
among  the  monuments,  and  within  an  hour  aft- 
er we  had  pitched  our  photographic  tent  and 
got  out  our  instruments,  we  became  aware 
of  the  presence  of  a very  old  man,  withered, 


wrinkled,  and  bent  with  the  weight  of  yean. 
His  hair  was  scant  and  gray,  his  eyes  rheum  j, 
and  his  face  disfigured  by  a great  quid  of  coca 
that  he  carried  in  one  cheek.  He  wore  a tat- 
tered pantaloons  of  coarse  native  cloth,  made 
from  the  fleece  of  the  llama,  kept  together  by 
thongs ; his  poncho  was  old  and  ragged,  and 
the  long  woolen  cap  that  was  pulled  low  over 
his  forehead  was  greasy  from  use  and  stiff  with 
dirt.  He  had  an  earthen  vessel  containing  wa- 
ter suspended  from  his  waist,  besides  a pouch  of 
skin  containing  coca,  and  a little  gourd  of  un- 
slaked lime.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a small 
double-edged  stone-cutter’s  pick  or  hammer. 
He  paid  us  no  perceptible  attention,  but  wan- 
dered about  deliberately  among  the  blocks  of 
cut  stone  that  strew  the  ground,  and  finally  se- 
lected one  of  a kind  of  white  tufa,  tvhich  he 
rolled  slowly  and  with  many  a pause  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  great  monolith,-  then  seated 
himself  on  the  ground,  placed  it  between  his 
legs,  and  after  preparing  a new  quid  of  coca, 
commenced  to  work  on  the  stone,  apparently 
with  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  in  halves.  He 
worked  at  it  all  day  with  scarcely  perceptible 
effect,  and  during  the  whole  time  neither  no- 
ticed us  nor  responded  to  our  questions.  Just 
before  returning  to  the  village,  in  the  edge  of 
the  chill  night,  I prevailed  on  one  of  our  am- 
eros,  who  could  speak  Aymara,  to  ask  him  what 
was  his  occupation.  He  got  the  curt  answer 
from  the  old . man  that  he  was  “ cutting  out  a 
cross.”  Every  morning  he  was  at  the  ruins  be- 
fore ns,  and  he  never  left  until  after  we  did  at 
night.  All  day  he  pecked  away  at  the  stone 
between  his  knees,  apparently  absorbed  in  his 
work  and  oblivious  of  our  presence.  After  a 
time  we  came  to  look  upon  him  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  monuments,  and  would  have  missed 
him  as  much  as  we  would  have  done  the  great 
monolith  itself. 

One  evening  I mentioned  the  old  man  to  the 
cura , who  again  put  on  mystery,  took  me  out 
for  a turn  in  the  plaza,  and  explained  in  whis- 
pers, heavy  with  fumes  of  canaso,  that  the  old 
man  was  nothipg  more  nor  less  than  a spy  on 
our  doings,  and  that  wre  made  no  movement  in 
any  direction  that  he  did  not  carefully  observe. 
“ He  is,”  said  the  cura , “ one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  tapadas . He  is  more  than  a hundred 
years  old.  He  was  with  Tupac  Amaru  when 
he  undertook  to  overturn  the  Spanish  power, 
and  he  led  the  Aymaras  when  they  sacked  the 
town  of  Huancane,  and  slew  every  white  man, 
woman,  and  child  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
He  is  a Gentile  still,’ and  throws  coca  on  the 
apachetas.  Ah  ! if  I only  knew  what  that  old 
man  knows  of  the  tapadas,  Sefior,”  exclaimed 
the  cura  with  fervor,  “I  should  not  waste  my 
life  among  these  barbarians  I You  can  pity 
me ! And  for  the  love  of  God,  Sefior,  if  you 
come  across  the  treasures,  share  them  with  me! 
I can't  live  much  longer  here!”  And  the  pa- 
dre burst  into  a maudlin  paroxysm  of  tears. 

Yon  Tschudi,  when  he  was  at  Tiahuanaco, 
found  or  obtained  some  ancient  relics — small 
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stone  idols,  if  I remember  rightly — but  had  not 
proceeded  many  miles  on  his  way  to  La  Pax  be- 
fore he  was  surrounded  by  a party  of  Indians 
from  the  town  and  compelled  to  surrender 
them.  We  suffered  no  molestation,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  we  were  closely  watched,  and 
that  the  deaf  and  apparently  almost  sightless 
old  stone-cutter  was  a spy  on  our  actions. 

I huve  already  said  that  our  visit  to  Tiahna- 
naeo  was  coincident  in  time  with  the  chuno , or 
potato  feast,  and  Holy  Week.  The  population 
of  the  place,  as  indeed  of  the  whole  region,  is 
Indian,  the  white  priests,  officials,  and  land- 
ed proprietors  being  so  few  as  hardly  to  de- 
serve ennmeration.  These  Indians  are  of  the 
Avmara  as  distinguished  from  the  Quichua 
family,  and  are  a swarthier,  more  sullen,  and 
more  cruel  race.  Their  celebration  of  the 
chuno  feast,  a ceremony  dating  back  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  of  the  feast  of  the  Church,  were 
equally  remarkable,  and  ns  throwing  some  light 
on  their  earlier  practices  and  present  condition, 
probably  not  unworthy  a brief  notice. 

I have  mentioned  an  acrid  variety  of  the  po- 
tato as  among  the  principal  articles  of  food  in 
the  Sierra,  It  is  rendered  more  palatable  than 
when  used  in  its  natural  state,  and  better  capa- 
ble of  being  preserved,  by  being  spread  out 
on  the  ground,  and  exposed  for  some  weeks 
to  the  frosts  at  night  and  the  sun  by  day,  until 
it  becomes  chuno,  when  it  is  stored  away  for 
consumption.  The  chufio  had  just  been  housed 
when  we  reached  Tiiihuanaco ; and  on  the  sec- 
ond night  after  our  arrival  the  preparations  for 
celebrating  the  event  were  commenced — com- 
menced by  large  indulgences  in  chicha  and 
canaso , with  corresponding  uproars  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  village,  strangely  compound- 
ed of  cheers,  howls,  whoops,  and  shrieks,  not 
favorable  to  sleep,  and  not  altogether  assuring 
to  travelers  among  a people  notoriously  mo- 
rose, jealous,  and  vindictive.  On  the  morning 
of  our  third  day,  as  we  started  out  for  the  ru- 
ins, we  noticed  that  the  sides  of  the  plaza  were 
line#  with  vendors  of  chicha , chupc,  coarse  cakes, 
and  charqni,  or  jerked  meat,  and  that  several 
posts  had  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
square.  During  the  day  the  bells  of  the  church 
clanged  incessantly ; there  was  an  irregular  fu- 
sillade of  cahctas  (diminutive,  spiteful  rockets), 
and  an  unceasing  drumming,  relieved,  or  at  any 
rate  varied,  by  the  shrill  notes  of  the  syrinx , or 
Fan’s  pipe,  aud  the  wild,  savage  shouts  of  the 
revelers. 

I shall  never  forget  the  extraordinary  scene 
that  startled  us  on  our  return  to  the  village  in 
the  evening.  The  streets  were  deserted,  and 
the  entire  population  of  the  place  was  gathered 
in  the  plaza,  grouped  along  its  sides,  where 
glowed  tires  fed  by  stalks  of  quinua ; while  the 
central  part  of  the  square  was  occupied  by  four 
groups  of  male  and  female  dancers,  dressed  in 
ordinary  costume  except  that  the  men  in  each 
group  had  handkerchiefs,  or  squares  of  cotton 
cloth  of  different  colors,  fastened*  as  a distin- 
guishing badge,  over  their  right  shoulders,  and 
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falling  down  their  backs.  They  wore  head- 
dresses of  various  colored  feathers  or  plumes, 
lengthened  out  by  slips  of  cane,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  from  five  to  six  feet,  like  an  in- 
verted umbrella,  from  a head-band  tightly  fit- 
ting around  the  forehead.  Under  the  left  arm 
each  man  held  a rude  drum,  large  in  circumfer- 
ence but  shallow,  which  be  beat  with  a stick 
grasped  in  his  right  hand,  while  in  his  left  he 
held  to  his  mouth  a Pan’s  pipe,  differing  in  size 
and  tone  from  that  of  his  neighbor.  With  each 
group  were  a number  of  females,  all  dressed  in 
blue,  but,  like  the  men,  wearing  scarfs  of  dif- 
ferently-colored cloth  over  their  left  shoulders 
crossing  their  breasts.  They,  too,  wore  singu- 
lar huts  or  head-dresses,  of  stiff  paper,  the  rim 
perfectly  flat  and  round,  plaited  and  cut  so  as 
to  represent  the  conventional  figure  of  the  Min 
with  its  rays.  The  crown  was  composed  of 
three  semicircular  pieces,  placed  triangularly, 
with  the  rays,  in  different  colors,  radiating  from 
little  square  mirrors  set  in  their  centre. 

Each  group  danced  vigorously  to  its  united 
music,  which  made  up  m volume  what  it  lacked 
in  melody — wild  and  piercing,  yet  lugubrious ; 
the  shrill  pipe  and  the  dull  drum,  with  frequent 
blasts  on  cows'  horns,  by  amateurs,  among  the 
spectators.  Every  man  seemed  anxious  to  ex- 
cel his  neighbor  in  the  energy  of  his  move- 
ments, which  were  often  extravagant ; but  the 
motions  of  the  women  were  slow  and  stately. 
The  music  had  its  cadences,  and  its  emphatic 
parts  were  marked  by  corresponding  emphatic 
movements  in  the  dance.  The  f i devilish  music” 
that  Cortez  heard  after  his  first  repulse  before 
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He.xi*-\  feting  ilm  livelong.  mgbL  arui  wtucji  j 
curdled  his  Vdpmi  with  horror,  While.  his  <mptnfud 
muftfutnioqs  wnro  sacrificed  Itu fl utt^kpobblli^  | 
the  Aztec  w*ir-  gf/d— eouiA  not  hi:  stranger  or  >■ 
more:  fmpdriOiibg,-  more,  $>  * | 

that  win Lh  mug  .iri.-Oitr  -ear*  during  the.  test  o | 
our  stay.  w ^Tbihfmnaoo.  All  night:  and  miduy , 

Still  the hSfitivitl  went  on-,  growing  wilder  and 
noleier^  ?^hii  drdy  idiin'utiaung>?heirir the  £eu&  .of 
t (ns  reh . o\j mm e need.  It  was  an:  uxtrkardi- 

bury  spectn-clc,  that  of  the  s vt  n hols  o f 0 h n k i 
i«y  ;iiul  the  • figures  of  o»r  Saviour  limi  t) jo  afunto 
Ofiri-ted  by.  a.  reeling  priest  ami  BUkggmjt^.  Ini 
titans  through  the  streets;  of  Tiahuania’o,  while 
rim  <i\uju>  revelers  danced  and  dnuhm^l  around 
them.  The  chants  of  the  Church 
with  the  sharp  tones  of  the  'v idle  the  bells 

pcaied,  and  thofaui  smoko  of  wretched  cimdfeC 
eombinad  with  the  odor  aif  damp  pov.de 2'  ob- 
scured iiifd'  poisoned  the;  l#^:  In  tie* 

church,  before  Um  dim  aknr}  when  the  Hoo 
was  raised  in  the  unsteady  hands  of  rlty-  mt 
who  a llri  m ted  Heaven  and  debased  rolighm,  the 
aatn nt alia  reached  its  height,  anil  we  left  tire 
t»cenco  With  a clear  cpmiction  that  the  ravage 
rite^  of  rii&Ay  mu ra*  fm d changed  in  (Wane  only, 
ami  tied  ri?A:  iV.ftmd  had  witnessed  was  A 

sub^tinRiiii  re)iCft;*snl  of  ceremonies  /tad  observ- 
ations ant cd u t » »g Vtfi e UT^c o very , 

The*  road  northward  from  Tmhinamco  U 

raised  nbWyte  hi  eorrsegm? nee 

of  the- liouding  viP  thp  Jibuti  during  (he  f aiiiy  nta* 
son,  and  marked  every  % adoho  cob 

iimps.  Passing  kqme  (urge  byfidntg^  taritafed 
at  the,  base  of  the  western  bilk*,  whicn  Had 
longed  to  the  Jestrifs,  who  obtained  and  hi  wk 
time  held  almoHt  absfolutn  control  of  tKi^P^nfijre 
region*  and  rented  it*  evsrjf  tdbig^ 
nlatitig  m massiveness  those  of  fUe  Incan,  we 
readied,  at  a distance  of  four  leagues,  the  vil- 
lage of  Guaipie,  distinguished  not.  alone  fur  its 
vast  church,  but.  far  containing m it*  plaza  half 
a dozen  quennp  or  Wild  olive- trees*.  with  tnmks 


*t  foti$i  five  icfolm*  in  drama tef ist toed 
in  rifot  pan  of  flip  frerta,.  ftmntttmfk  prsfcl&ft* 
of  ih v >cgidAl*W  Whfj($C  Hem,  fbo/fjfib 
were  eetebtytitfg  but  iiKiettd  of 

tho  syripz  they  phi ycd  oif  a kf OU  c>f  fialg  of 
.Ckkwt  ibe/tr  iliniiH.  vvmc  sinailvn  noil  tlrcb  0^0- 
dms&es  dilfaT-eiitS&b^  ^o?5r  bf  f h^r  .i^kghb*^ 
of Tiaj manaeb,  bat  () gamiy,  ’they  *ror£ 
•rfidte' . ' ihtdf. : 'fcb 

hot  so  ntierly  gone  \ti ;. hto cation. 

A little  beyond  fitifiqtse  the  rhad  ,5tnte  the 
'sItvw of  the  Lake  of  ^ftcaha ^ or  rhtbef  t lie  * 
er  body  of  water  coatietlerf  whl*  it,  aod  ^mc- 
tmiC4  rtdlerl  Piquini  or  Chucmro.  Ft>t  a fdTjh 
Kuiui-pbie  dktnncc  from  the '*hore  the  yrater  U 
•^Hi|fow»  wd  is  full  of  a tlpd  of  ‘lake  weed 
vvliich  grows  to  the  ^iirbwe,  where  it  forma  jan 
i^ergri-en.  nialJ  weed  fre*tsly  ■ hx 

fbf>  oxfh  and  SOW*  of  the 


Ahtair*  bv  ad  vancing  fan  her  ami  inrxher  fnm 
<h'jU‘  M the  bvXe-)cAe)  Sulky  so  ihui  there  mol* 
Wiiys  a cleAr  space  of  water  near  die  landv  &n& 
tih  amcrnld  belt  of  vejrdure  beyond.  Aj;rord- 
ing  io  the  Darwinian  theory  the  amftjid; 
Titicaca  must  in  tittie.  become  Ktppppotatai.:  v > *'^ 
AQ  along,  overhanging  the  rua d 
«itoraT  ie  « cliff  of  red  sand^thti«r  gr?4ti  Lbwks 
of  whit-b  lruve  IkUen  down  god  ob&fnK  t i% 
This  «otic-  i»  pr^fmelv  the.  mme  wh'ti 
uii>hf  <ff  f b i>  hh>ck>?  indite  ruihhid  Tiahuaxac^ 


•wWefl.  W tyuvdled-- 

p» vp icaguas:  ir#m Diuiq ue  umi  nine  fmtn  Tw* 
wcmiclicAi  thy  'J^aguaikru  a ^-ood 
time.  It  forrn»  here  the  boundary  between  Bo- 
livia rmd  Peru,  agd  cwoh  *fatk  h«^  x 
estabUshmenl.  and  a doxen  soldjeo?  im  m -tnri* 
bank.  One  of  these  pcrouipfotily  onl^rcd 
op  to  the  tumbie-down  building  which 
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roofed  church,  in  the  pfoza  of  which  the  cvra 
and  principal  inhabitants  were  enjoying  the  fies- 
ta. Across  the  entrance  of  the  plaza,  stretched 
between  two  crooked  poles,  was  a rope,  from 
which  depended  what  were  meant  to  be  decora- 
tions. These  consisted  chiefly  of  silver  valu- 
ables belonging  to  the  people — cups,  goblets, 
plates,  platters,  soop-turecus,  spoons,  strings  of 
Spanish  dollars,  and  one  or  two  articles  of  do- 
mestic use  which  will  hardly  hear  to  he  design 
noted,  and  which  certainly,  whether  of  silver  or  * 
other  material,  arc  seldom  conspicuous  in  well- 
conducted  households.  In  the  comers  of  the 
plaza  were  improvised  altars  adorned  with  mir- 
rors, paintings  from  the  church,  highly -colored 
lithographs,  and  gay  hangings,  such  as  bed- 
spreads. scarlet  table-cloths,  variegated  sashes 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  other  darning  finery. 

To  the  left  of  the  plaza  was  a kind  of  open 
tent  or  awning  spread  over  a space  carpeted 
with  a mat  of  reeds,  within  which  were  seats, 
and  here  was  the  Mite  of  the  place,  of  both  sex- 
es, engaged  in  celebrating  the  fiesta,  while  some 
Indians,  fantastically  dressed,  were  dancing  to 
discordant  music  iu  front  of  the  little  church. 

The  scene  was  equally  droll  and  barbaric, 
and  we  involuntarily  checked  onr  horses  as  we 
passed  beneath  the  extraordinary  string  of 
treasures  that  garnished  the  entrance  to  the 
plaza.  We  had  hardly  time  to  take  in  the 
view  before  we  were  approached  by  the  cvra 
himself,  holding  in  one  hand  a bottle  and  in  the 
other  a small  silver  enp.  His  face  was  red  and 
glistening,  his  eyes  watery'  and  blinking,  his 
step  decidedly  unsteady,  and  his  accents  thick. 

He  insisted  on  our  taking  a traijo^  and  then  on 
our  dismounting,  and  being  introduced  to  the 
party  beneath  the  awning,  where,  in  answer  to 


name  of  Atfawta;  but  the  officer  in  command, 
who  had  heard  of  our  approach,  permitted  us  to 
pass  on  without  dismounting. 

We  crossed  the  river  at  the  point  w here  it 
debouches  from  the  lake,  on  another  floating 
bridge  o f tot  ora.  A few  balsas  of  the  same  ma- 
terial were  moored  just  above  the  bridge,  as  was 
also  a rough  wooden  barge,  sloop-rigged,  built 
at  great  expense  by  Mr.  Forbes,  for  transporting 
hither  copper  ores  from  the  opjKudte  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  river  flows  out  tl trough  a low 
and  marshy  plain,  bounded  bv  high  disrupted 
cliffs  of  lime  anti  sandstone,  with  ft  strong,  ma- 
jestic current.  After  a course  of  a few  miles 
it  spread*  out  in  a series  of  shallow  lakes  or 
marshes,  to  to  rale *,  full  of  reeds,  fish,  and  water- 
fowls,  iri  which  the  remnants  of  a wild  Indian 
tribe,  the  Uros,  have  their  abodes.  Thcv  live 
on  floats  or  rafts  of  totora , and,  it  is  alleged, 
subsist  on  fish  and  game,  cultivating  only  a few’ 
bitter  potatoes  and  ocas  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Sierra  of  Tiahwumeo.* 

The  village  called  El  Deaagnndero  is  built  on 
the  Peruvian  bank  of  the  river,  under  the  shad- 
ow of  a high  rocky  eminence,  on  which  stand 
the  gray  ruins  of  an  old  Co  harm  or  church. 
The  village  is  mean,  with  a dilapidated,  halt 


* These  Indians  and  their  modes  of  life  are  men- 
tioned by  Herram  in  his  Ilietory.  “They  were  no 
*?tyi)ge,”  be  affirm*,  ‘’that  when asked  who  they  were, 
they  answered  they  were  upt  men  hot  J7«m,  a»  if  they 
had  been  a different  epeeles  of  animals.  In  tJw  lake 
(of  Titicaca)  there  vcer<*  fourui  whole  towns  of  them  larv 
inff  on  floats  of  fotora,  mad*  fast  to  rocks,  and  when  they 
Uwv'jht  fit  the.  whole-  tsnrn  removed  to  another  place.'' 

This  i llustration  of  the  mode*  of  life  of  a rude,  prim- 
itive people  ha*  interest  lu  connection  with  the  discov- 
ery  of  the  remains  of  what  are  called  u lacustrine” 
dwelling*  in  the  Swiss  lakes. 
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our  inquiries,  he  said  we  would  find  the  rom- 
mandaiite,  to  whom  we  had  letters,  and  on 
whose  hospitality  we  proposed  to  trespass.  So 
we  complied,  and  were  formally  introduced  to 
each  and  all  of  the  Caballeros  and  xtSioritiis — for  it 
is  the  custom  to  designate  ail  the  women  of  Peru, 
goring  and  old,  married  and  single,  by  this  di- 
minutive designation.  And  with  each  and  all 
we  had  to  take  a Irqgito,  happily  in  cups  not 
much  bigger  than  a thimble.  The  imbritc is  were 
certainly  affable  and  the  gentlemen  almost  affec- 
tionate— it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  this 
was  the  third  day  of  \\\u  Jksta — so  that  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  away  with  the  com- 
mandante  to  ins  house,  which,  like  all  the  oth- 
ers, was  small  and  poor.  The  eommandante 
was  an  old  malt,  and  yet  only  a colonel,  in  a 
country  where  every  third  man  is  a general,  and 
every  tenth  one  n grand  marshal.  He,  never- 
theless, claimed  a historic  name  and  relation- 
ship with  the  last  of  the  viceroys. 

I shot  some  ducks  in  the  h&lf-fixnsen  pools 
behind  the  commandante’s  house,  and  what 
with  these,  some  articles  from  rny  stores,  and 
a mess  of  a very  good  fish  called  «udie*,  from 
the  lake  (the  sole  contribution  of  the  comman- 
dants),  we  did  not  sup  altogether  badly  in  El 
Desagundero.  My  bed  was  spread  on  a settle 
of  rough  poles  on  one  <side  of  the  room,  under 
which  the  dishes  from  our  table  were  hustled 
away  by  the  solitary  Indian  potog o or  servant— for 
such  a thing  as  cleansing  the  cups  and  plates  for 
the  next  meal  until  the  time  for  the  next  meal 
comes  round  is  unknown  in  Pern.  11 con- 

trived to  dispose  himself  mi  some  bags  of  bar- 


ley in  a comer,  and  the  commandant*,  under 
the  hallucination  consequent  on  three  days  of 
festivities,  mistook  my  wax-candles  for  hw  fetid 
dips,  and  disappeared  with  them,  two  boxes  of 
sardines,  and  a can  of  biscuit*,  in  another  apart- 
ment. I fear  he  was  not  an  early  ri»er,  for  he 
had  not  made  ids  appearance  when  we  left  m 
the  morning. 

Climbing  the  abrupt  ridge  behind  the  town 
of  El  Desaguadcro,  we  descended  again  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  along  which  the  road  runs  to 
the  town  of  Zepita,  a rambling,  shabby  place, 
hanging  ou  the  skirts  of  a long  and  steep  ridge 
just  above  a low,  marshy  plain.  We  found  here 
a kind  of  tumbo,  in  winch  were  gathered  a great 
number  of  drunken  natives,  returning  from  the 
fair  of  Vilque,  near  Puno,  and  were  obliged  to 
breakfast  on  the  tough  flesh  of  a veteran  llama 
that  had  been  killed  that  morning,  eked  out 
with  a few  eggs.  Mule  meat,  especially  from 
an  animal  that  Inis  been  killed  because  he  is  too 
much  reduced  to  travel,  i#  not  highly  esteemed 
by  epicures,  hut  I can  testify  that  it  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  llama  in  its  best  estate. 

At  Zepita  we  turned  off  from  the  direct  road 
to  I* iin0  to  the  right,  over  the  marshy  plain  of 
which  1 have  spoken,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  Peninsula  of  Copacabuna,  and  the  island  ad- 
jacent. The  path  runs  on  a causeway  of  earth 
and  stones  that  keeps  it  above  the  pooh  and 
creeks  of  the  low  plain,  over  which  were  scat- 
tered great  flocks  of  water-fowls  of  almost  every 
kind,  including  vast  n timbers  of  gnlb,  white 
and  mottled,  flamingoes,  ibises,  geese,  ducks, 
water-hens,  and  divers.  These  would  whirl  up 
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in  clouds,  with  a noise  lfktf  thntyjf  high  wind  tnuHe  thnt\\fmd  roof  of u p'vJp<r*Q»  whence  \ he 
in  a forest,  on  our  approach,  and  emdeser  flarbcK  hud  .spread  around  two  side*.  of  the 
Jog  in  the  air,  and  thou  sjettlfe  down  again  ofi  ^rmre,  Ipimug  only*  ^rinsof  low,  0|*dX 
(ftw  spot*  literally  hiding  rhs  ground froitii.  widte,  wiilun  otili  >U j % i*hofefc 

The  bridge*-  &erdss  the  water  runways  ing  .fctaaitfv  and  k s\<;kmmg  ynUir*  *>f 
<uv  curious  const  rnerion.s  of  turf,  each  layer  dermg  damp  hay  arul  lmrm;»£  dWahure.  The 
projecting  over  that  beneath  tin  til  the  upper  ” rontiagratior:  had  not  cheeked  tip*,  itoim#? 
uinea  botch  and  brace  ngahvsr  each  other,  form-  of  the  and  dnwuurug;  and  pipvog  add 

.tog  n rude  kind  of  arch.  Curious,  but  nor  cal*  dancing 


going  on  wirh  Afe  energy  itoly 
^utded  dUtduyed .at  'liuhtmtmeo.  Vh% 

had  soron-vU^nilryVjii  getting  through  the  boiV 
tcn.ois  ii*»d  tuthev  p'nuaterdooUing  crowd,  and 
still  fitoto  hi  finding  any  body  *ohgr  enough  to 
«h«>w  e*  fiie  house  of  the  conmiaTuluntc.  fie 
was  okv>  uttendiug  a grand  dUmpt*  of  the  .author- 
i fit: -»  of  the  .place,  reinforced  liy  the  presence  of 
ilm  dbmct -judge  from  Jtbj ; hut  he  ud  sooner 
bettfd  of you  nnivu]  than  be  left  his  ft  tends  and 

imsfontid  to  weleoi.no  nsk  ami  then  insisted  )nr- 
dor  murrmig  with  him  und  joining  the  ,fe« tire 
party  > it  w&s  in  vain  >yo  gfttttfsX ed  that  we  w ore 
unpresentable  in  polite  xoeiefy,  and  h egged  to 
be:  alLotyad  to  change  our  course  and  travnb 
Ktniriod  fhalnrig:  ' — 

We  v ere  Idoyaily  caprirfc^  by  run  new  and 
ardent  friemipund  followed  him  suimussively  to 
the  banquet".  The  goHiering  was  chiefly  of 
me, n dressed  in  hhuT\  wiiieh  is  severe  pit  regfe 
on  grand  rtei^nniR  in  Peru/  But  the  styles 
were  vuno.Uti,  ex  Hauling  those-  of  many 

year?.  A nd  the  stove  - pipe  hat*  -7- wftM,  l 

i feefpt  t b i n k lug  that  they  hu(Hicen  hf»r* 
rowed  from  wwn  Hebraic  rrcepipelc  of  that 
ruHtotu)  covering  fov  the  head.  ■-^{i|r'daHi)i*i^ 
i¥ipfo  dr^yed-  in  )i  garb-  fp^  io^ign 
ptefo  n riot rs,  tuft  ipueh  more  taHeTd'  mid  rtbpre* 
pliant  tfu^Ki  in  h y uriety  ot  und  #jffcv 

formed  the.  staple  of  i)>e  dinner,  while  ?bp 
M flowing  bowl”  *yn*  fified  with-  sweet  Mnbigu 
wine  with  a diftmH  Mayor  of  'ireaolo  and  sienna. 
Abundant  wiht  fdwi.  go* v-e  and  cheTs  of  riiMW 
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and  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  blocks  of  ma- 
hogany. 

It  is  a fashion,  not  confined  to  Yangayo,  to 
select  delicate  morsels  from  your  own  plate  and 
pass  them  on  your  fork  to  any  lady  to  whom 
you  may  feel  disposed  to  be  attentive.  The 
lady  can  with  propriety  respond ; and  it  is  the 
height  of  condescension,  and  a special  compli- 
ment, if  she  reciprocates  the  attention  by  plac- 
ing the  morsel  in  your  mouth  with  her  own  fin- 
gers. It  is  a little  startling  at  first,  and,  on  the 
whole,  not  a fashion  likely  to  spread  very  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Peru. 

The  lion  of  the  day  was  the  legal  luminary 
and  judicial  functionary  of  Juli.  He  was  mis- 
placed in  the  Sierra,  and  only  required  to  have 
had  cheeks  a little  more  puffy,  a voice  a trifle 
more  grum,  and  a horse-hair  wig  to  have  made 
him  an  ornament  to  the  English  bench.  He 


was  familiar  with  Roman  Law  and  the  Code 
Napoleon,  but  rather  weak  in  geography,  and 
somewhat  confused  as  to  the  relative  positions 
of  London  and  New  York.  On  his  earnest 
solicitation  I promised  to  stop  with  him  when 
I reached  Juli  — whereof  more  in  another 
place. 

The  boundary  between  Peru  and  Bolivia— a 
most  arbitrary  and  inconvenient  one — crosses 
the  isthmus  leading  to  the  Peninsula  of  Copa- 
cabana,  a league  beyond  Yunguyo.  Among 
the  guests  at  our  dinner  was  the  Bolivian  com- 
mandante  of  the  Peninsula;  and  we  arranged 
to  leave  our  baggage-mules  behind  to  recuper- 
ate, and  to  accompany  him  next  morning  to 
the  seat  of  his  jurisdiction,  where  the  famous 
Virgin  of  Copacabana  has  her  rich  and  impos- 
ing shrine.  Thence  we  proposed  to  visit  the 
Sacred  Islands  of  Titicaca. 

* 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  BIRDS. 


A tenderer  azure  fills  the  sky, 

Where  milky-white  the  pale  clouds  shine, 

And  sweetly  blue  the  low  hills  lie 
Along  the  far  horizon’s  line. 

Beneath  a violet-tinted  veil 

The  river  curves  to  left  and  right; 

And  through  the  slender  mist  each  sail 
Is  whiter  in  the  April  light. 

The  maple’s  silver  tapering  stems 

Are  tipped  with  buds  now  Spring  is  here ; 

And  decked  with  tiny  coral  gems 

The  tall  elms  at  the  gate  appear.  * 

The  beechen  branches,  flecked  with  shade, 
Reach  timid  buds  toward  the  light, 

Where,  looking  out  across  the  glade, 

The  snowy  dog-wood  blossoms  white. 

The  pale  arbutus  gently  trails 

Its  buds  where  southern  slopes  are  seen ; 

On  steel-^lue  wings  the  swallow  sails 
O’er  sun-lit  fields  of  gleaming  green. 

They  come!  the  winds  blow  soft  and  bland, 
As  northward  speeds  each  restless  wing; 

An  emerald  vesture  robes  the  land 
To  greet  the  heralds  of  the  Spring. 

Hark!  what  a song;  how  blithely  float 
The  joyous  carols  as  they  pass, 

Poured  from  the  bluebird’s  swelling  throat 
In  yonder  flowering  sassafras. 

An  answer  comes,  full,  sweet,  and  clear, 

As  one  by  one  the  bird-notes  drop ; 

It  is  the  linnet’s  voice  I hear 

From  out  the  elm-tree’s  feathery  top. 


Perched  on  the  last  year’s  naked  stalk. 

With  every  wind  the  sparrow  sways; 
Before  me,  down  the  garden-walk. 

In  unconcern*  the  cat-bird  strays. 

Amid  the  orchard’s  checkered  rows 
The  robin  builds  his  summer  nest. 

And  like  a flaming  sunset  glows 
The  perfect  crimson  of  his  breast 

On  breezy  knolls,  with  cedar  crowned, 

I hear  at  times  through  all  the  day, 
His  flute-tones  half  in  distance  drowned, 
The  varied  music  of  the  jay.  # 

Oh  birds,  that  fill  the  sweet  south  wind 
With  songs  that  make  the  woodlands  ring, 
From  lands  your  flight  has  left  behind 
What  welcome  tidings  do  you  bring? 

“Southward  the  earth  is  Clothed  in  green. 
The  blossoms  fall  from  off  the  tree; 
The  rice-fields  reaching  wide  are  seen 
Along  the  borders  of  the  sea. 

“Bathed  in  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 

The  broad  plantations  meet  the  sight; 
Past  level  shores  the  rivers  run 

Where  cotton-blooms  shall  glisten  white 

“A  song  ascends  from  off  the  earth, 

Its  strains  the  tall  pine-forests  hear, 
Sung  in  the  flush  of  hope's  new  birth,* 

A song  of  gladness  and  of  cheer.” 

Oh,  sweet  new  year,  that  smiles  at  last, 
Rich  gifts  with  larger  harvests  blend. 
And  knit  in  friendship  strong  And  fast 
Our  noble  land  from  end  to  end! 
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CRADLE  LANDS* 

OF  all  books  of  travel  those  treating  of 
Egypt  and  the  East  are  the  most  success- 
ful.  Other  countries  interest  us  just  in  pro- 
portion to  their  novelty,  and  the  stories  of  trav- 
elers concerning  them  prosper  because  they 
bring  to  light  people,  customs,  and  things  hith- 
erto resting  under  a veil  of  obscurity.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  frozen  regions  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Siberia,  and  with  the  partially-explored 
territory  of  Central  Africa.  Secrets  which  defy 
penetration,  whether  guarded  by  Arctic  frosts 
or  equatorial  heat,  are  always  fascinating  to 
adventurous  travelers,  and  to  an  equal  degree 
they  attract  the  attention  of  general  readers. 
If  there  is  an  Alpine  height  which  human  feet 
have  never  yet  touched,'be  sure  that,  after  how 
many  or  however  disastrous  failures,  some  trav- 
eler will  in  time  gain  that  mysterious  summit ; 
and  be  sure  also,  that  the  fatal  mis-step  of  any 
traveler,  whether  in  the  perilous  ascent,  or,  aft- 
er having  reached  his  goal,  in  the  still  more 
perilous  retrogression  of  his  footsteps,  will  be 
heralded  to  all  the  world,  and  commemorated 
as  a tragic  incident  of  historic  importance. 
Sir  John  Franklin’s  Arctic  Expedition  will  nev- 
er be  forgotten.  Although  little  more  than  a 
score  of  years  has  lapsed  since  the  last  dispatch- 
es from  the  Erebus  and  Terror  (July  12,  1845), 
scarcely  one  of  these  years  has  passed  in  which 
some  expedition  has  not  been  sent  into  the 
Arctic  Sea  in  search  of  the  lost  ships  And  their 
crews;  in  1850  there  went  forth  six  such  ex- 
peditions, and  the  pursuit  will  only  cease  when 
those  frozen  regions  shall  have  given  up  either 
their  dead,  or  else  their  well-kept  secret.  Nay, 
this  Arctic  search  will  continue  until  that  still 
more  unfathomable  secret,  of  which  Franklin 
was  in  search,  has  been  mastered,  and  the  North- 
ern Sea  has  answered  that  pertinacious  question 
of  mortals,  Whether  there  is  a Northwest  Pas- 
sage. The  recently  reported  death  of  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone by  violence  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
agitated  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  only  the 
contradiction  of  this  rumor  has  prevented  a se- 
ries of  African  expeditions  similar  to  those  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  mystery  of 
the  Nile  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  world  for 
certainly  three  thousand  years — for  how  many 
more  there  is  no  record  to  tell  us.  That  day 
(February  23,  1863)  was  one ’ever  to  be  re- 
membered, as  setting  at  rest  the  inquiry  of  cen- 
turies, whan  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  first  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  great 
river  in  Lake  Nyanza  Victoria.  Somewhat  of 
tht  same  interest  has  always  been  attached  to 
Central  Asia,  because  it  was  a region  forbidden 
to  strangers  ; and  when  Vamb&y,  disguised  as 
a dervish,  had  leaped  these  barriers  and  discov- 
ered the  secrets  of  this  hitherto  terra  incognita, 
the  published  recital  of  his  experiences  was  read 
with  an  interest  only  to  be  compared  to  the 
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avidity  with  which  the  Greeks  listened  to  the 
readings  of  Herodotus. 

But  familiarity  at  length  dissipates  the  in- 
terest which  is  based  upon  novelty;  the  dis- 
closure of  secrets  does  away  with  their  enchant- 
ment. The  fascination  which  is  connected  with 
these  terra  incognita  is  sometime  exhausted. 
Far  different  is  it  with  Egypt  and  those  Eastern 
countries  which  Lady  Herbert  happily  names 
the  “Cradle  Lands/’  Here  we  meet  not  the 
New  but  the  Old ; and  our  interest  is  based  not 
upon  what  is  novel  and  puzzling,  but  upon  mys- 
teries associated  with  our  origin  and  our  faith, 
and  which  are  infinite  and  inexhaustible. 

The  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  in- 
teresting only  to  the  scholar.  Rome,  indeed, 
has  become  in  modem  times  a world-centre,  a 
goal  of  human  pilgrimage  ; but  this  is  Papal  not 
Imperial  Rome,  and  the  place  which  it  has  held 
in  the  hearts  of  men  for  more  than  a thousand 
years  has  been  due  to  religions  associations. 
The  world  has  had  five  grand  religious  centres 
— Philae,  Jerusalem,  Delphi,  Mecca,  and  Rome. 
Over  Philae — the  burial-place  of  Osiris,  the 
Egyptian  Saviour — there  now  hovers  but  a dim 
shadow  of  its  ancient  sanctity.  Jerusalem  is 
the  divided  possession  of  Papists  and  Mussul- 
men — the  Jews  themselves  haring  no  share  in 
their  ancient  shrine.  The  oracles  at  Delphi 
have  been  dumb  for  centuries.  Rome  and  Mec- 
j ca  still  remain,  but  must  yield  at  length  to 
their  inevitable  fate,  for  the  coming  era  will  ac- 
knowledge no  material  centre  of  faith.  That 
they  still  hold  their  own  is  due  to  that  strength 
of  religious  sentiment,  combined  with  local  su- 
perstition, which  has  always  characterized  vast 
systems  of  religion.  It  was  this  sentiment 
which  last  year  thrust  back  Garibaldi  and  his 
compatriots  from  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  difficult  for  revolutionists 
to  penetrate  to  the  Vatican  as  it  was  for  the  an- 
cient assassin  to  reach  the  heart  of  a Caesar.  But 
still  the  time  will  come  when  the  centre  of  both 
Mohammedan  and  Papal  faith  will  be  what 
Philae  and  Delphi  are  now — the  weak  echoes 
of  a mighty  time  gone  by. 

But  even  echoes  are  not  without  significance. 
If  Rome  should  to-morrow  be  stripped  of  her 
glory  as  the  religious  centre  of  the  world — and 
taking  away  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  would  accomplish  just  that  — still  she 
would  not  cease  to  be  sought  by  pilgrims ; her 
shrines  might  become  desolate,  but  they  would 
not  be  deserted.  Even  if  Christendom  were 
overrun  by  a new  race,  professing  another  faith, 
the  sanctity  of  the  old  religion — though  a sanc- 
tity belonging  not  to  what  is  living  but  to  that 
which  lingers  only  in  ruins  and  tombs — would 
still  abide  with  the  new.  Thus  the  old  abides 
with  U8i  If  with  Lady  Herbert’s  party  we  visit 
the  sacred  island  of  Egyptian  Philae,  as  we  see 
its  temples  standing  out  against  the  sky  in  won r 
drous  beauty,  it  is  not  the  sound  at  sunset  of 
the  “ Angelus”  bell  of  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vent which  impresses  us  most  profoundly,  not 
the  consecration-crosses  nor  the  Christian  al- 
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tn rs,  which  have  displaced  to • syntoh?  ok  an  f over  every  ruined  wall,  and  exquisite  in  color 
older  faith.  The  mysteries  of  this  onto  s U£  form,  »hdi£lu  an  uve  aer*4i£omeci  to 
thrill  Hke;'ttiu«fe:;;eyeli  yotomi*  to  blank  of  ve»to  dungs  emreftfUr-  tended  ju 'hot-honses  only/’ 
tiWare  measurac!  by 'toufciwJ?  and  touch  mu  A!i>.haiiiir>evhnvi»m  holds  to  vumage-groand  in 
hisutfi-  4nd  conquer  us*  Vfe  remember  thwfcf %igvfyii.  picturesque 

this  b the  huiiu.Upkea  trf  Osiris  who,  in  thfeaub-  Hem  Cto  C.*qtiisite  can- tug, 

lime  faith  itfto  Egyptois,  wu*Son  of  G-to  and  ||  to  i&s&jnzs  imd  gnfeways;;  the  Oriental 
Ndvicmt.  who  was  rn.vie  ttoh  ami  dwelt  umentg  J and  hosorv 
.this.an.emnt  r?u*e.  They  swore  a By  Him  who  i 'mvVrW^i  to  beauty  of  the  costumes  and  of 
*topr*  i n Phil;v:!,f  In  death-  thdir  only  hope  ; to  fretted  lattice'. ' /uwtoms .Overhanging  the 
was  that  tiwgr  Wspsme  uf^tod  with  Him*  or,  j to  gd*Wvm£  in^tcr/  fitting  of  to* 

it s-.-toy  expected  if  in  tocfipriom*  s»n  rhrnrj  mosques  one  of  which  is  entirely  lined  with 
jtotuUs  they  **  fall  iisierp  in  Or  irjv.  ° The  feen  j (Wentul  shrimper  * to  maghitkent  fountains 
of  Isis  still  \vl»^pvr>  to  ni  of  divine  rest— of  hi  the  outer  tynmv  of  catoy  the  graceful  min- 
■‘*\the  pea.ee  whitopastfeth  rmdGft*&udkig:2n  she  ■ arets.  — al)  ween  hi  the  clearness  and  beauty 
was  the  Madoimiv— they  oldest  aiming  j of  tMs  eloudte&*  day,  tettve >#  picture  irv  one’s 

the  Motlim  of  Sorrows,  .llyjadsWly'^rmsec'w-r  j mind  which  no  otoequcitt  travel  $0  educe/’ 


tiori  her  irnsge  i*  allowed  ;w  pass  for  that  of "» The  mosque*  ai?  appmadted  through  a.  large 
•the  Virgin : hut  she  rewfuw;  the  srnne  old  Ims  ; edntt,  supported  bv  piiJare  0*1*1  paved  with 
ufter  all.  Ami,  in  eomiertmu.  with  this  von-  i marble,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a.  wd&  for 


tjm  faithful  to  wnsji  before  prayers.  Tire 


universal,  And  to  a^toaiimts  of  profaim 
not.  less  than  thut**  of  -mwfmX  history*  turn  our 
th oughts  into  t-M*  eastward  eumto.  Tim  star 
of  empire  weatw  ard  otovns,  tvncj  westward  tire 
pushing  imtdligeijeb  and  enterprise  of  human- 
ity. Hut,  after  u_U,  that-  w hich  is  highest  in  jisv 
as  connected  with  ant  spiritual  naturerwith  oar 
romance,  Out  hope,  and  our  faith,  lorfe  toward 
the  Orient  $ and  this  tetonr  i$;  .beau  tifntty  cx? 
mnphftal  in.  to  hr»ivey*;d.nito  of  Mehemet  Ali  is  built  entirely  of 

urcoidiug  to  which  the  faces  of  the  dead  are  Omntni  ahtoster,  and  the  well  in  the  court,  also 
inroad  toward  the  rising  sum  The  impulse  of  abitysto,  beau  tin  illy  carved.  .From  the 
.ami  icr»bv&I  flic  Medieval  Cru-  tcrnii  e we  ltK>fc  out,  ft'orn  thene  Mohammed un 
radars  wn<i  hofti  of  flu.H  MHtue  totinet,  AlkJ  upon  the  Pyramids,  of  which  w« 

here  also  do  iiTr;*ie%kiiarV.>fi  of  the  in-  have  a fine  view  in  the  tomn^.  In  i lie* neigh- 

i elating  to  the  East  borliooil  of  Cairo  k Joseph V Wofl,  from  which 
are  regarded,  we  pass  ilinuagirthe  H^o^  Myrke^  on  to  the 

To  the  travcier  the  Rajnem  countries  offer  & iruisqtte  of  Sulom  ILis^fn  -no3  of  the  mert  un- 
ertto^ami  (iftcnindf&D'us  mixture  of  the  am  dent  in  Cmrov  ?iud  ?>dk  cf  (K«j;Tiyiyf  serpen- 
'dent . and  Uh  modern,  to  cay  nothing;  of  the.  fom,  and  ntber  raic  marhiea  Then  bar  k w 
fncongvqi ty  which  there  is  among  the  modern  the  - Oapitoh  puling  by  wvcir-hed  mud  wally, 
themsejv^.  At  Ale^ndm  ^..p^.  wuh.  TO&ed  trn\m  in  the  ilul  ronf.^  >o  in  ait 
ftr>W Tornpoy's.  PUlar  to  .tbo.Padsa?  palace.  ; and  light,  dignified  by  the 
T{f4  is  a inot|ey  cruVlbctlon  of  tgdf-Bhr  ! and  into  which  Mie^pbor  ghlilinrs  ciui  cnief 

r<to>oi  dml  half*  Arabuin  houses  Ttiis  is  ob- ■!  on  bands  and  .kne«k 

,ycrik(de  ihrmighout  Eg}’p(-  -But  Its  tliw  ever-  j The  streets  of  Cairo  are  inrer-c-fdihg  be/r*-,sj 
^hiittgittg  rried )»?y  of  humanliy  nature  remains' '}  description,  Endy  Herbert  gives  ru-  n ^eajdtu* 
i.h.ft  ?ame.  Ti‘r  one  tiring/’  ^ays  Lady  Her-  ; picture  of  them.  k‘  fuidHUi  of  who  so  nothing  b; 

to haaktreyed  Nik' --tr«v^_w. | YfeiWe  but  the  eyes,  the  rest  of.toir 
can  not  f>dl  to  admire-,  w the  ’ Aimr-,  | being  enveloped  iu  gorgeouft-cblarcd 

mouy  groves  of  date-p^hus  umi  buna n rtf,  With  j W&r  all  a clonk  of  black  silk,  o>»j)vd  u ^hn.lm- 
in  undenvn.id  of  poioaatiias.  tbcjf  Muriel  l»etves.]  .fhh  f’  dervishes,  with  their  lotig.  bfack  tnhm 
fooking  bhc  red  demiugns  iitnid^I  tfo.r  J»rkygrc*'t.  and  gicen  turbans*  ]dcfnrcsqsiH  w i t»>.*r-i Offers 
ie«vo«  nn»»  ipomafS**H  of  every  shailc—lilaic..  y^b  j with  . their  water-skins,  and.  other*  with  long 
low;  ttn«l i sticks  of  angac-cane,  the  chewing  of  ^ high,  a 
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general  amusement  to  people  of  all  ages  and 
classes ; Arabs  and  fierce  Bedouins  in  burnous, 
and  Kaffirs  with  long  guns ; Syrians  with  red 
caps  and  flowing  robes ; fat  Turks  in  flowered- 
silk  dressing-gowns  and  ample  turbans ; peas- 
ant women  draped  from  head  to  foot  in  the  blue 
dress  and  black  veil  which  are  their  only  cover-# 
ing,  with  a child  generally  sitting,  monkey-like, 
on  their  shoulder ; and  in  the  midst  of  this  mot- 
ley crowd  thronging  the  narrow  streets,  which 
are  latticed  over  with  matting  to  keep  out  the 
sun,  strings  of  camels  and  donkeys,  beautifully 
caparisoned  with  crimson  and  embroidered 
trappings,  closely  followed  by  their  owners, 
screaming  out  ‘riglak’  (beware),  ‘shinlak’  (to 
the  left),  ‘Ya  Sitt’  (oh  lady),  etc.,  (to  warn 
the  passengers  out  of  the  way),  hi  every  con- 
ceivable key  and  pitch  of  shrillness,  the  whole 
combining  to  form  a picture  unrivaled  in  any 
other  Eastern  town.  Now  and  then  we  came 
on  a marriage  procession ; the  bride,  in  crim- 
son and  covered  with  jewels,  walking  under 
a canopy  supported  by  four  men,  and  preceded 
by  musicians,  producing  the  most  wonderful 
melody  out  of  the  most  curious  instruments. 
This  procession  was  often  immediately  follow- 
ed by  a group  of  little  boys  dressed  in  red, 
with  gold-embroidered  jackets,  on  horseback, 
going  to  be  circumcised;  or  else  a funeral 
would  block  up  the  way — i.  e.,  a long  string  of 
hired  mourners,  men  and  women,  veiled  and 
howling,  the  coffin  richly  covered  with  silk 
trappings,  and  a diamond  ‘ aigrette’  at  the  head, 
testifying  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  Nothing 
can  be  more  sad  than  the  look  of  the  cem- 
eteries to  Christian  eyes.  There  is  nothing  but 


a round  lump  of  stone  like  this  wood-cut  to  mark 
the  graves ; the  turbaned  projection  at  the  head 
signifying  a man,  and  the  plain  bit  sticking  up 
at  the  base  a woman ; not  one  word  of  faith, 
or  hope,  or  love.” 

The  Mahommedans  are  not  particularly  ex- 
clusive in  their  faith,  except  where  they  are  op- 
posed and  put  upon  the  defensive.  On  our 
way  to  Heliopolis  we  pass  through  a sandy  plain 
full  of  cotton,  date-palms,  and  bananas,  and  by 
a succession  of  miserable  native  huts  (which 
consist  of  mud  walls  with  a roof  of  Indian  corn, 
and  a hole  left  in  the  wall  for  light),  until  we 
come  to  an  obelisk,  and  from  thence  to  a gar- 
den, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a sycamore-tree 
carefully  preserved,  under  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  are  said  to  have  rested 
with  the  infant  Saviour  on  their  flight  into 
Egypt.  It  is  close  to  a well  of  pure  water,  and 
surrounded  with  the  most  beautiful  roses  and 
Egyptian  jasmine.  It^  is  sacredly  tended  by 
these  Mohammedans,  who  have  the  greatest 
veneration  for  the  44  Sitt  Miriam,”  as  they  call 


the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  prove  her  immacu- 
late conception  from  the  Koran,  and  keep  a 
feast  of  fifteen  days  before  the  Assumption. 

All  early  tradition  persistently  points  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cairo  as  the  site  of  our  Saviour’s 
Egyptian  sojourn  of  two  years.  At  Old  Cairo, 
near  the  famous  Nilometer,  is  the  Coptic  con- 
vent and  chapel  built  over  the  House  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  There  are  some  very 
beautiful  ancient  marble  columns,  and  fine  olive- 
wood  carvings,  inlaid  with  ivory,  in  this  church ; 
and  a staircase  leads  down  to  the  Virgins 
House,  which  is  now  partly  under  water  from 
the  ri$e  of  the  Nile. 

Lady  Herbert’s  party  went  to  see  the  dan- 
cing* dervishes,  and  we  have  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  performance  which  few  people, 
says  Lady  Herbert,  would  care  to  witness  twice. 
“ First,  the  mufti,  or  sheik,  of  the  dervishes  ar- 
rived, curled  himself  up  in  a divan,  smoked  his 
pipe,  and  had  coffee,  which  he  offered  to  all  the 
company,  every  one  bowing  low  to  him,  and  the 
Arabs  and  Moslems  all  taking  off  their  shoes  on 
coming  into  his  presence.  Then  the  visitors 
were  taken  into  a circular  place,  like  a bull- 
ring  or  horse-circus;  the  head  dervish  seated 
himself  on  a carpet  in  the  middle,  while  a mul- 
titude of*other  dervishes,  with  high  caps  of  a 
sugar-loaf  shape,  formed  a ring  around  him  and 
began,  with  a low,  monotonous  music,  to  sway 
their  heads  and  bodies  backward  and  forward, 
chanting  all  the  while  passages  from  the  Koran. 
Six  of  these  dervishes  then  walked  round  the 
sheik  three  times,  after  which,  stretching  out 
their  arms,  closing  their  eyes,  and  holding  their 
heads  on  one  side,  they  all  began  to  spin  round, 
increasing  in  velocity  till  their  petticoats  stuck 
out  like  umbrellas,  and  they  were  fairly  exhaust- 
ed. As  soon  as  one  set  dropped  another  took 
up  the  dance,  each  concluding  by  a prostration 
before  the  Great  Dervish,  whose  hand  they 
kissed.”  An  hour  of  this  spectacle  made  the 
visitors  as  giddy  as  the  performers. 

From  the  dervishes  let  us,  before  leaving 
Cairo,  pass  to  the  Royal  Harem.  We  have 
been  invited,  of  course,  and  at  8 p.m.  find  our- 
selves in  a beautiful  garden,  with  fountains,  lit 
by  a multitude  of  variegated  lamps,  and  are 
conducted  by  black  eunuchs  through  trellis- 
covered  walks  to  a large  marble-paved  hail, 
where  we  are  met  by  about  forty  Circassian 
slaves,  and  escorted  to  a saloon  fitted  up  with 
divans,  at  the  end  of  which  recline  the  Pacha’s 
wives.  A singularly  beautiful  one  is  dressed  in 
pink  velvet  and  ermine,  and  priceless  jewels. 
The  mother  of  the  harem  is  a venerable  old 
princess,  beautiful  in  form,  and  looking  exact- 
ly like  a Rembrandt  just  come  out  of  its  frame. 
As  she  enters  all  the  others  rise,  out  of  respect. 
Seated  upon  the  divans  we  are  supplied  with 
long  pipes,  coffee  in  exquisitely  jeweled  cups, 
and  sweetmeats,  the  one  succeeding  the  other 
without  intermission  the  whole  night — if  not 
for  us,  at  least"  for  the  Pacha’s  mistresses,  upon 
whom  wait  the  Circassian  slaves  with  folded 
hands  and  downcast  eyes.  Some  of  these  slaves 
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ore  very  pretty,  and  dress  with  great  richness 
and  taste.  Now  a concert  of  Turkish  instru- 
ments begins,  followed  by  a dance,  which  is 
graceful  and  pretty.  This  is  again  followed 
by  a play,  in  which  half  the  female  slaves  are 
dressed  up  as  men,  and  the  coarseness  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  ignorance  of 
these  ladies  of  the  harem  is  almost  incredible. 
They  can  neither  read  nor  write  ■,  their  whole 
day  is  employed  in  dressing,  bathing,  eating, 
drinking,  and  smoking.  This  soiree  lasts  until 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  royalty 
withdraw,  and  we  also  retire,  feeling  as  if  we 
had  been  witnessing  a scene  from  the  “Arabian 
Nights.”  As  to  women  having  souls,  there  is 
no  such  idea  here,  except  in  so  far  as  some 
spiritual  essence  may  seem  necessary  to  the 
transformation  of  the  beauties  of  earth  info  the 
Houris  of  the  Mohammedan  heaven.  Women 
who  are  good-looking  are  brought  up  for  the 
harems,  and  all  the  others  become  slaves. 

Among  the  native  Egyptians  there  is  little 
change.  Their  customs  to-day  are  but  a re- 
flection of  the  representations  made  of  them 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  pictures  found 
in  ancient  tombs.  The  Coptic  Christians  wor-^ 
ship  after  the  form  which  regulated  their  serv- 
ice fourteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Leaving*  (Cairo  we  ascend  the  Nile,  having 
first  provided  our  boatmen  with  garments  not 
absolutely  shocking  to  European  sensibilities. 
These  boatmen  are  philosophers  in  their  way. 
Whatever  happens,  whether  in  the  course  of 
nature  or  by  their  own  whims  (as,  for  instance, 
when  they  halt  at  the  most  objectionable  sta- 
tions for  cooking  purposes),  they  explain  by 
the  simple  phrase,  “It  is  the  will  of  God.” 
We  need  not  follow  the  details  of  this  ascent 
of  the  Nile.  On  the  one  Side  we  have  the 
interminable  desert,  on  the  other  the  fertile 
“Land  of  Goshen.”  From  Gizeh  we  make  an 
expedition  to  the  Pyramids.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  to  these  monuments  of  human  art  and 
industry,  an  exhaustive  account  of  which  has 
already  been  given  by  so  many  travelers.  It 
does  seem  curious,  however,  that  among  the 
descendants  of  those  who  built  the  Pyramids 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  mechanic  art 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  a deal  table 
with  a drawet  in  it.  We  pass  Minieh  and 
Beni  Hassan,  enjoying  the  invigorating  air  of 
the  Nile,  and,  above  all,  the  sunsets,  which  are 
“as  gorgeous  as  the  sunrises  are  delicate  and 
ethereal and  at  length,  passing  Siout  and 
Ekhnim,  we  arrive  at  Denderah,  and  visit  the 
famous  temple  of  Athor,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  still  half-buried  in  the  sand.  Then 
to  Keneh  and  to  Thebes.  At  the  latter  place 
there  are  no  shops,  no  bazars,  and  no  houses 
but  the  two  or  three  belonging  to  the  consuls, 
which  are  built  out  of,  and  in  the  midst  of,  the 
temples.  “But,”  says  Lady  Herbert,  “the 
temples  are  unrivaled  for  interest  and  beauty. 
Kamac,  either  by  daylight  or  moonlight,  is  a 
building  apart  from  all  others  in  the  world  for 
vastness  of  conception  and  magnificence  of  de- 


sign. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Vocal 
Memnon,  of  the  Memnoninm,  of  Medemet  Ha- 
boo,  and  the  rest.  The  marvel  is,  what  has 
become  of  the  people  who  created  such  things 
— who  had  brought  civilization,  arts,  and  man- 
factures  to  such  perfection  that  nothing  modern 
can  well  surpass  them  ?” 

At  length  we  reach  Assouan,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  gate  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 
Here,  on  the  shore,  are  tented  the  Nubian  cara- 
vans, tempting  Europeans  with  their  daggers, 
knives,  ostrich-eggs,  rhinocerous-hide  shields, 
lanqes,  and  monkeys.  “ The  gracefulness  of  the 
palms  on  the  banks,  the  rosy  color  of  the  mount- 
ains, the  picturesque  sakeels  or  water-wheels, 
and  the  still  prettier  shadoof,  with  its  mournful 
sound,  which  seems  as  the  wail  of  the  patient 
sieve  who  works  it  day  and  night,  and  thereby 
produces  the  exquisite  tender  green  vegetation 
on  the  banks  of  t£l  river,  due  to  this  artificial 
irrigation  alone — all  are  a continual  feast  to  the 
eye  of  the  painter.”  Then  we  visit  the  beauti- 
ful, sacred  island  of  Philae,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken. 

Descending  the  Nile  with  Lady  Herbert’s 
party  to  Cairo  we  start  by  rail  for  Alexandria, 
and  from  that  city  take  ship  for  the  Holy  Land. 
We  land  at  Jaffa — a somewhat  dangerous  land- 
ing for  there  is  no  harbor,  and  only  one  narrow 
entrance  between  two  low  rocks,  on  which  the 
surf,  even  in  calm  weather,  beats  heavily.  In 
bad  weather  landing  is  simply  impossible.  Jaffa 
itself  is  situated  on  a rising  ground  surrounded 
with  orchards  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons, 
the.  largest  in  the  known  world.  Here,  in  Jaffa, 
the  Lebanon  cedars  were  landed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Temple.  Here  Jonah  embark- 
ed when  shrinking  from  his  Ninevite  mission. 
Here  St.  Peter  had  the  mysterious  vision  of  the 
sheet  let  down  from  heaven  full  of  “ clean  and 
unclean,”  to  teach  him  more  fully  the  new  law 
of  Him  who  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance.  Here  he  restored  Tabi- 
tha  to  life.  Here  he  received  the  message  of 
Cornelius  inviting  him  to  Cesarea.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  tanner  is  still  shown  by  the  sea- 
side. Here  also  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  said  to 
have  embarked  with  St.  John  for  Ephesus,  after 
the  death  of  her  Divine  Son.  . Here,  again,  in 
what  may  be  entitled  modern  history,  did  St. 
Louis  of  France  remain  for  Borne  mouths  while 
preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem ; ahd 
here  the  First  Napoleon,  in  1799,  disgraced  him- 
self and  the  French  nation,  whom  he  repre- 
sented, by  the  massacre  of  his  moslem  prison- 
ers after  they  had  surrendered  on  the  faith  of 
his  word  that  their  lives  should  be  6pared.  But 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  granite  col- 
umns there  are  very  few  remains  of  antiquity 
in  Jaffa. 

We  make  a detour  by  Beth-horon  and  Gibeon, 
that  being  more  interesting  than  the  direct  road 
to  Jerusalem.  The  rocky  ridge  of  Beth-horon 
is  the  site  of  the  victory  of  Joshua  over  the 
Ammonites,  when  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still 
at  his  bidding.  Following  the  old  Roman  road, 
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we  come  upon  Gibeon,  and  thence  proceed  to 
Mizpeh,  which  stands  upon  a hill  600  feet  above 
the  plains  aronnd.  On  the  crest  of  this  hill  is  a 
mosque,  once  the  beautiful  convent-church  of 
the  Crusaders.  It  was  here  that  Richard  Cceur- 
de-Lion,  having  advanced  from  his  camp  at 
Ajalon,  first  caught  sight  of  Jerusalem.  One 
only  sees  from  this  point  a succession  of  bluish- 
gray  hills,  and  a long,  low  line  of  wall  sur- 
mounted by  a dome  which  stands  out  against 
the  sky.  The  country  round  is  arid,  silent,  and 
solitary.  But  for  the  few  pilgrims  wending 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City  the  eye  would  rest 
upon  no  living  thing.  It  seems  meet,  says 
Lady  Herbert,  “ that  in  the  face  of  Calvary  na- 
ture itself  should  stand  still.” 

Before  entering  Jerusalem  we  must  mention 
the  fact  that  Lady  Herbert  is  a Roman  Catho- 
lic. We  should  not  allude  to  this  but  for  our 
conviction  that  she  has  given  us  a much  more 
impressive  picture  of  the  Holy  City  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  done.  But  while  conced- 
ing so  much,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  she 
misunderstands  the  feeling  which  Protestants 
entertain  toward  the  Holy  Land.  44  Nowhere,” 
she  says, 44  is  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment so  painfully  exhibited  as  at  Jerusalem.  ! 
It  is  confounded  with  every  kind  of  German 
Protestantism.  Every  other  Church — Latin, 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Copt ; Syrian  and  Mar- 
onite — has  its  altaitand  its  shrine  within  the 
area  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Protestants 
alone  have  no  part  or  parcel  in  the  sacred  in- 
heritance, and  have  no  share  in  the  spot  where 
our  dear  Lord  suffered  and  died  and  was  bur- 
ied. How  any  one  belonging  to  the  High- 
Church  party  can  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  share 
in  its  solemn  services,  and  come  away  uncon- 
verted, surpasses  comprehension.  The  ordina- 
ry Protestant  takes  refuge  in  a comfortable  kind 
of  skepticism,  as  regards  every  spot  and  every 
tradition  held  by  the  Church  ; and  their  position 
is,  at  any  rate,  intelligible.”  But  we  imag- 
ine that,  in  this  respect,  there  is  little  distinc- 
tion between  High  Church  and  Low  Church, 
or  between  Episcopalians  and  other  — or,  as 
Lady  Herbert  calls  them,  ordinary — Protestants. 
There  is  a good  and  intelligible  reason  why  no 
Protestant  should  be  converted  to  Romanism  by 
the  associations  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  religio 
loci  is  to  Roman  Catholics  one  thing,  and  to 
Protestants  quite  another.  In  the  one  case  the 
material  circumstance  is  supposed  to  have  some 
efficiency  on  its  own  account ; in  the  other  it  is 
simply  an  association,  which  moves,  not  by  its 
own  power,  but  through  the  spiritual  meaning 
with  which  it  is  connected,  and  to  which  the 
larger  place  is  yielded.  Yet  to  Protestants  the 
associations  of  the  Holy  Land  are  beautiful,  sa- 
cred, and  profound.  We  know  of  instances 
where  water  from  the  River  Jordan  has  been 
religiously  preserved  during  a long  period  for 
the  baptism  of  the  children,  not  of  a High 
Church,  nor  of  an  Episcopalian,  household,  but 
of  44  ordinary”  Protestant  families. 

To  all  Christians  Jerusalem  is  the  omphalos 


(navel)  of  the  earth ; or,  as  De  Quincey  says, 
44  if  not  of  the  earth,  for  earth’s  tenant,  Jerusa- 
lem is  the  omphalos  of  mortality.  There  it  was 

that  mortality  had  been  trampled  under  foot 

There  it  was  that  mortality  had  opened  its  very 
gloomiest  crater.  There  it  was  that  the  Human 
had  risen  on  wings  from  the  grave ; but,  for 
that  reason,  there  also  it  was  that  the  Divine 
had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  abyss ; the  lesser 
star  could  not  rise  before  the  greater  would 
submit  to  eclipse.”  Both,  thereforefbccause  it 
is  the  centre  of  human  hope,  and  also  because, 
before  it  could  be  that,  it  became  the  place  of 
the  Divine  Passion — the  altar  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God — Jerusalem  is  sacred  to  all 
Christian  hearts ; and  all  alike  share  in  the  sol- 
emn and  joyful  significance  of  this  association. 
It  is  of  comparatively  little  moment  that  the 
Protestant  has  no  altar  at  Jerusalem;  but  it 
would  be  sad  indeed  if  Jerusalem  had  no  altar 
in  his  heart ! 

But  the  Mohammedan  Turks  hold  the  keys 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; and  here 
at  least  the  Romanist  has  no  advantage  over 
the  Protestant.  They  fix  the  hour  at  which 
they  will  condescend  to  open  the  sacred  build- 
ing and  expose  it  (so  it  seems  to  them)  to  the 
profane  eyes  of  Christians.  We  give  an  illus- 
tration showing  an  elaborate  plan  of  the  entire 
edifice,  with  exdlbations  subjoined.  On  en- 
tering, the  first  fBfng  which  meets  the  eye  is 
the  44  Stone  of  Unction” — the  stone  on  which 
the  Lord  was  laid  for  anointing  after  death. 
Thence,  turning  to  the  left,  we  enter  a circular 
building  containing  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
entrance  is  by  a low  door  which  leads  into  what 
is  called  the  44  Chapel  of  the  Angel,”  for  here 
the  angel  sat  upon  the  stone  which  had  been 
rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre.  The  stone  is 
still  there,  and  through  the  west  end  of  this 
ante-chamber  we  pass  into  the  sepulchre  itself. 
It  is  a little  vault  with  a domed  roof.  To  the 
right  is  the  sepulchre,  raised  nearly  three  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  of  pure  white  marble.  The 
slab  which  covers  it  serves  as  an  altar,  on  which 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  daily  offered.  The  space 
is  so  small  that  there  is  only  room  for  a priest 
and  a server,  while  the  communicants  crawl  in, 
almost  on  hands  and  knees,  one  by  one.  Over 
the  sepulchre  burn  forty-two  silver  lamps  day 
and  night,  while  the  air  is  heavy  with  incense, 
and  the  floor  is  strewn  with  the  sweet-smelling 
flowers  of  the  mimosa  and  orange  blossoms.  A 
priest  is  always  watching  in  adoration  by  the 
shrine  ; and  all  day  long  a continual  stream  of 
pilgrims,  taking  off  their  shoes  at  the  entrance, 
bow  knees  find  forehead  before  the  marble  slab 
where  their  Lord  was  laid.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
those  who  pass  the  night  in  the  sacred  building 
who  can  ever  have  the  comfort  of  praying  there 
in  quiet,  and  without  being  compelled  every 
moment  to  moke  way  for  a fresh  worshiper. 
Passing  through  the  oratory  of  the  Copts  and 
the  chapel  of  the  Syrians,  we  come  to  the  chapel 
of  the  44  Apparition,”  built  on  the  site  of  the 
house  to  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  retired  when 
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the  Crucifixion  was  over,  and  where  oar  Saviour 
appeared  to  her  after  His  Resurrection,  Here 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  are  still  invested,  as  in 
olden  times:  kneeling  before  the  Superior,  they 
lake  their  solemn  oath,  and  are  girt  with  the 
spurs  and  sword  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  which 
are  religiously  paeserved  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Church.  Here  nlsofchose  Latin  kings  who  strug- 
gled for  a hundred  years  to  save  from  infidel 
bands  the  site  of  their  Masters  passion,  were 
crowned,  each  depositing  his  crown  on  the  altar 
of  Calvary — refusing,  like  their  leader,  to  wear 
the  diadem  in  the  oitv  where  their  Saviour  had 
worn  a erdwtt  of  flt<rrnA.  Under  the  L&rm 
chapel  (where  Jest**  was ' nailed  to  the  enm)  i< 
what  is  suppled  to  be  the  gfsivtyof  Adam,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  cham- 
ber are  the  -tomb*  »m  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  (the 
first  Latin  king  of  Jcru^doni ),  and  of  his  brother 
Baldwin.  On  the  former  ia  the  following  in- 
scription : 


“Hie  Jacet  inclytus  Dux  Godfrldne  de  Bullon, 

Qui  totara  Istam  Terrara  acualsivlt  Cultnl  Christiana; 
Cujus  Anima  reguat  cum  Christo.  Amea." 

From  this  chapel  we  pass  on  to  attend  Mass 
at  Calvary,  where,  in  the  dim  twilight,  are  kneel- 
ing on  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  awful  Pas- 
sion of  their  common  Lord,  pilgrims  of  every 
race  and  dime,  speaking  a Babel  of  tongues, 
and  clothed  in  many  and  varied  costumes. 

From  the  Temple  of  the  Sepulchre  we  proceed 
to  u the  Place  of  Wailing”  of  the  Jews,  who  as- 
semble every  Friday  to  weep  and  pray  for  the 
restoration  of  their  country.  Here  alone  are 
iht  ii)  approach  the  waits  of 

they  life  rally  fodhv  with 
vfc  very  ag*.  »mi  0 both  wj'xtv; 
aA  their  heads  ngninst  the  vaered 

walls — farif'  verses  of  the  Psalms,  now 

$<d>biixg'  to*  If  their  heart?  would  bitiak  ! 

It  is.ft  fomewh^t  carious  feet  that  both  Mo.v- 
fcfcmfe  and  Christ  ia  ns  point  to  a site  near  Jerusa- 


i*lan  or  Tint  ouURCu  of  me  holy  eccpccuRie. 


1.  Principal  door. 

2.  Place  for  Turkish  Guard?. 

3.  Sbme  of  l-uetioo. 

4.  Tomb  of  Godfrvv. 

5.  Torah  of  Baldwin, 

0.  Steps  to  Calvary. 

Orerhead  in  (he  Chapel  a/  Calvary : 

* 7.  Chapel  of  the  planting  of  the  Crons. 

S.  Rent  of  the  Kock- 
% Chapel  of  the  Crucifixion. 

7.  Chapel  of  Adam  and  of  John  Baptist. 

8.  Torah  of  Adam, 
lb  Greek  Refectory. 

10.  Small  Vestry. 

11.  Place  where  Virgin  Mary  stood  while  the  body 

whh  anointed. 

12.  Stairway  to  Armenian  Chapel  and  Lodgings. 

13.  Chapel  of  the  Angel. 

14.  The  Holy  Sepulchre. 

15.  Altar  of  Lhc  Copla. 

1C.  Chapel  of  the  Syrians. 

II.  Tomb*  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 

IS.  Latin  choir  for  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

19.  Greek  “Centre  of  the  World.1’ 

20.  Monks’  Stull?. 

21.  2*2,  Greek  Patriarch’s  Seat. 


23. 

24, 
£5. 
2<i. 
27. 

2$. 

20. 

50. 

51. 


53. 

54. 
3ft. 
30. 
87. 
38. 
3P. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 
40. 


Place  of  the  Painting. 

Table  of  Prothcfti*. 

Holy  Table. 

Great  Throne  of  Greek  Patriarch. 

Where  Christ  appeared  to  Mary  MagdaJeu  as  the 
Gardener. 

When;  Mary  Magdalen  Mood. 

Altar  of  Franks' 

Part  of  the  Pillar  of  the  Flagellation. 

Church  of  the  Latin?. 

Where  Christ  appeared  to  Ills  Mother  after  Res- 
urrection. 

Place  of  recognition  of  the  Cross. 

Latin  SacriMy, 

Prison  of  Otir  Lord. 

Chapel  of  t he  Virgin. 

Chapel  of  Lonsrinu?  the  Cemnrlon. 

Chapel  of  Parting  the  Garment*. 

Chapel  of  the  Mocking. 

Stair*  in  solid  rock,  going  down  forty-nine  steps. 
Chapel  of  St.  Helena. 

Chapel  of  Penitent  Thief. 

Thirteen  step*  down  In  the  rock. 

Place  where  True  Crosa  waft  found. 

Aitar  of  the  Discovery  of  Croae. 

Latin  find  Greek?’  Stairs  to  UalvAry,  which  is  over 
the  figures  7,  8,  9. 


The  great  divisions  of  (he  Church  are  as  ftUlmrs; 


A.  Entrance  and  Portico. 

R.  South  Able. 

C.  Circular  nave  under  Dome. 


It.  Chapel  inclosing  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

E.  Chapel  of  the  Apparition,  which  is  the  Latin  Chnrcli. 


F.  Fratidaean  Convent. 

O.  North  Aisle, 

II.  Greek  Choir. 

1.  Chapel  of  St-  Helena. 

K.  Chape!  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross. 
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more  between  the  Chris  mu*  «nd 
Moslems  for  the  uf  the 

Ihdy  id&ce*.  the  Knigho*  took  up 
/srm.4  ui  defense  nt*  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre* sijoi  far  a pw£  time  main- 
udtmd  • ili^ir  j>i>«tioji  ngiiiitsi  the 
' 'J!fcf£&  of  the  enemy. 
iVheri  t he  ClfttaThuis  were.  hnr.  fly 
4.efeftfcod  at  ■At-ifc,  in  V&Iy  these  gal- 
Ian  t JimghtB  fought ; to  the  IbKt ; snd 
only  a ^liifejd  tufiffflATO, 
wJf  h nnininf  $ a (id  bloody  Set  sail  for 
Cyprus,  and  fi mtliv : 
selves  iij  yin?  Dlancl  of  Rhodes  The 
subjoined  mi  reptc^nfs  the.  Cm* 
kro>*  i>f  «R^ci»$crtotQ/v ^vi&3i,  mc*i  i#- 


a^«u  i)t ■*&&&.*»  vt  muttum 

bn.n  whence  then  leader  r*re,ided  into  heaven. 
And  the  Tom  pri  n t of  M^hn  ndited  wti*  earn!*  tenth* 
shimvft  by  biefoltewer*  as  Umf  of  the.  Saviour  in 
by  Chri«>ans  on  fhe  Mount  of  Olivea. 
TV  Jew  i,d>  frn.lt h«.uw  .runu.trtvd  'tvith  places 
>1*W  Jeru^leni  Vpdpiite  hp:n nndde- 
fidte.l  fv~  tho*e  held  by  On wnm-.  ur.J  ModeuW 
Tito*.  by  lIik  ttiW  fji(:  iV  l&pofc  ivedron,  im  fdd 
mulberry-tree ■ u wM  to  mark  the  Zfrit  where 
LMiVuh  >»£ ' tpgi.  njvintftt*  wifh;  an  iron  $awr>" 
*TC)*Ts  n seems,  from  che 

account  Of  a re^upno  in  Cairo,  C Mill  w 
Ally’  tv h*r ted  to  in  Egypt.  This  resident  do- 
Hf^d  oV  w&K\t  ihk  hetjtiamfiint’e  of  the  Viovertmt 
of Cam;,  v hv  r^'oh Kill orn  with  civiliry  am)  ju* 
fitM  him  Ut  dinner.-  3i«  dm  noune  of  conver- 
sation, the  Gore  non  iming  asked  if  lid  found 
finy  dittkwikv  hi  nuiaaging  hid  |hW^>)er  replttoi  \ 

' 4 Oh,  ril  iino  1 did.  I ]»av^  fried  all  kind?  of 
pi m i ?li m •'•  iitrr — j-.tii rj  ng  • them  on  prickly  Ioimm 
dogging  them  w? rh  thorns,,  uml  every: vnfbji yof 
Wf fl*<C  Rut  It  »o-  pfa4 1 ao  - nW  / 

/A^n  >>'  -^cai  *.  They  a re  rwally  v frn  t'd  ufthd  t V\ 


iamoug  ilmiri  wane  of  Lmh  Ilrrheffd 
;. |Vt*r.ky Jf  teitmiA  of  havinig  tabooed  iijinn  the 
wmt,  a-'  «ti  unfading  fiuunorml  v>f  ttudv  visit 
frj  the:  iloiy  Laud,  Thi  ^euerai  derive  is  ihe 
FmoC*raii  ero:*.jj  m itie  ro.f)v.  with  tlie  three 
drowns  or  ih>*  Magi  helotv*  and  the  Srur  of  Rf.ih- 
lehem  ; iyhrie  r\WHl  the  crosf  are  lavo  pfllrd- 
Irrunfiie^  nmi  ahr»ve  the  wuvd  CT^rudaBm.-' 
Mnv hig.  out  of  the  d^rta  time  rye  defend 
a dteep  Jiiil  on  tlr^  rraoi  .To  ttetheL  Let  the 
reader  iinmgme  tu  himself  « hcaulifiil  eprfng 
monnng  Tlio  uro  covered  withllow^ 

efS^.  4 w iirf  vut d pinV  linunu  erp- 

elides,  fisit*de.s'calhHi  hv  t ho  »>-*tive>;  tfrO  CCR«^ 
of^httrtm^*'  «rrwl  U f ar/eiy  thiw 

a tint  (if  f ilAc*  piiikp  hud  V ejhnv  ori>r  tlid  red  nn»i 
othersvide  i »ari:eU  soil.  Jh  it  fnv>nth  Or  d*>  hi? 
will  he*  arid  mel  hmnt  up-  hot;  in  ilio  eaily- 
spring  the.  vegetal  Co  of  the  ueighboi'kood  of 
derr^alem  must  delight  the  fuUirf  ot ' u painier.. 
Wc  are  on  tke‘  ivay  to  Luuimns.  Ar  ilie  ha^ 
Of  n narrow  gorge,  khditig 
valley,  we  ludk  Tit  id  id  fa  id  to  he'  fiie  Axaef 
s?pp|:  where  Jesus  lrr^t  met  his  mo  dCt  u k-v. 
and. eotnnumed  wi< h them  <%  they  whlk^d  *vt)d 
were  gad.1’  IrYe  djvmoudf.  and  )>1tR$ 
f til  spray  of  tmi idea- hut r 1km  Hohu  Ik  u Mm rafoy 
which  is  the  sole  v eshge  m this  plar^  of 
doit;  then  wo  ride  on  in  muKhig  upim 

that  4{  talk  hy  tfeeyvnyv*  fiflC  i urtVIfr  ttte  roiid 

hnitg?  M R?ii|tl«?tiiv'  *KH'i|y»3 W^4; -. it 

K’lnijing  vivlte w Tth'  U -take  mi  One  uaide^ 

tUid  with  olivop  and  apvmoT  uv^s  on;  the 
■uthn.r,  /■  .v  ■ * ;'  c. :;  [J." • ' / ‘ * 1 


fit jlk  JwjrwjUw*  i.E.ui*s>  ipnw  4t 

v v f ‘;C;  /*  '■'/  U ; //;■.■;■;  ' ■ V.;,' 

TTie  . roniofK-e  of  the  Crusades,  still  lingers 
ahont  Jeru^ilcni  , A tbw  rml»?  from  the  eonrt 
e»,F  tlw  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a puOiresrjne  Itorhie 
gateway—  the  ear m rfre  rt>  the  HtHpioil  of  the 
{inights  of  Sr,  yfohn,  foonried  in  .thA  eleventh 
century.  Here  GrultVey  dp  llonillon  wns  enter* 

M after  hks  bomyne^t  of  J entralem , nnd  f ram 
that  time  it  hum  me  the  cradle  and  home  of 
d ffiiiitary  and  felrgicuis  order,  distinffni&fied 
tfirnughrmt  Cbristemlotn  fur  its  piety,  humility, 
#Eid  tnloK.  The  ivuightfi  adoptr'd  as  their  <:<w- 
ttttno  a ldack  iUe^s  Vvith  a white  etnas  on  the 
left  fVfeiVd  v and  when  the  struggle  hegan  om  e 
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Let  us  now  follow  our  travelers  on  another 
expedition  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Bethlehem. 
We  have  drunk  and  bathed  in  the  waters  of 
Jordan.  We  have  seen  in  the  distance  the 
ruins  of  Bethabara,  where  John  the  Baptist 
commenced  his  preaching ; the  solitude  which 
witnessed  the  temptations  of  St.  Jerome;  and 
the  desert  where  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  expiated  by 
a life  of  penance  the  sins  of  her  youth.  Now 
our  guides  point  out  Mount  Abarim,  from 
whence  Moses  contemplated  the  Promised 
Land,  and  Mount  Nebo  where  he  died.  And 
we  think  of  the  obsequies  of  Moses,  for  “God 
buried  him.” 

“That  was  the  grandest  funeral  that  ever  passed  on 
earth, 

Yet  no  man  heard  the  tramping,  nor  saw  the  train 
go  forth: 

Silentty  as  the  spring-time  her  crown  of  verdure 
weaves, 

And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills  open  their  ten- 
der leaves; 

Silently  as  the  morning  comes  when  the  night  is 
done, 

And  the  crimson  trt reason  ocean’s  cheek  grows 
into  the  great  sun. 

So,  without  sound  of  music  or  voice  of  them  that 
wept, 

Silently  down  from  the  mountain’s  crown  the  great 
procession  swept.” 

Rapidly  we  have  passed  by  the  desolate 
shores  of  that  sea,  which,  lying  like  a calm 
Swiss  lake,  with  its  purple  tinted  mountains, 
in  its  quiet  loveliness,  yet  breathes  only  bitter- 
ness and  desolation  to  those  who  venture  in  or 
near  its  waters.  Father  Faber  has  thus  de- 
scribed it ; “ The  scene  now — the  intense  blue, 
the  violet  haze,  the  lifeless  waters,  with  no  life 
but  the  bitterness  of  God’s  anger  in  them — 
sparkling,  spiked  crystals  of  salt — yellOw-foli- 
aged  canes  as  if  it  were  always  autumn  there — 
salt-frosted  plants  and  leafless,  ragged  shrubs 
of  thorny  acacia — the  ragged  limestone  clefts 
upon  the  west,  and  on  the  east  the  red  mount- 
ains of  Moab,  as  if  they  were  on  fire  in  the  sum- 
mer sunset — sunk  in  the  hollow-cavern  trough, 
that  eye  of  shining  water  looks  up  through  its 
violet  haze  to  heaven ; and  the  sun  burnishes 
it,  and  the  moon  silvers  it,  and  the  stars  shine 
deep  down  into  it,  and  the  winds  ripple  it,  and 
the  rain  patters  upon  it  in  beaded  drops,  and 
the  scene  itself  is  a silent  worship  of  the  magnif- 
icent anger  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  There  is 
no  horror  in  the  place,  only  an  inward  gloom 
of  heart  in  spite  of  the  outward  radiance  of  the 
landscape.  It  is  as  if  God  had  painted  a pic- 
ture of  the  universal  doom,  and  then  had  drawn 
this  weary  brightness  of  silent  desolation  like  a 
curtain  over  the  horrors  of  the  painting.  O I 
terrible  beauty ! O ! terrible  sunshine  of  that 
blue  Dead  Sea ! God’s  majesty  never  cows  us 
more  than  when  it  looks  so  imperturbable!” 
From  this  scene  we  have  passed  into  the  des- 
ert, where  there  is  not  a tree  or  bush,  and  in- 
fested by  hostile  Bedouins,  and  at  length  reach 
the  Convent  of  Mar  Saha,  near  those  caverns 
where  the  Anchorites  lived  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church.  Then  we  come  into  the  smil- 
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ing  valley,  and  rapidly  approach  Bethlehem, 
“of  all  the  towns  of  Syria  the  gayest  and 
the  brightest.”  Here  alone  are  seen  beautiful 
women  with  unveiled  faces,  for  no  Turk  resides 
in  Bethlehem.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  a freak  of 
tyrannical  fury,  turned  out  every  Mohammedan 
and  razed  their  houses  to  the  ground. 

Nazareth  shares  with  Bethlehem  in  the 
brighter  associations  of  the  Christian  faith ; it 
is  also,  in  like  manner,  free  from  the  presence 
of  the  Turk.  And  near  Nazareth,  after  we 
leave  the  marshy  swamps  of  the  Kishon,  lies 
“beautiful  Carmel.” 

We  can  not  more  fitly  close  this  paper  than 
with  Lady  Herbert’s  graphic  description  of 

GOOD-FB1DAY  AT  JERUSALEM. 

It  is  the  evening  of  Holy  Thursday.  The 
last  wail  of  the  Tenebrce  has  died  out  of  the 
aisles  of  the  solemn  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. A temporary  altar  had  been  erected  in 
the  morning,  opposite  the  sacred  shrine  where 
our  dear  Lord  was  laid,  and  upward  of  a thou- 
sand pilgrims  had  received  the  Bread  of  Life 
from  the  hands  of  the  venerable  Patriarch. 
But  now  this  altar  had  been  removed,  and  one 
by  one  the  worshipers  had  departed,  save  such 
of  the  Franciscan  monks  as  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  watch  throughout  the  night  by  the  Bless- 
ed Sacrament,  and  whom  the  Turks  had  conse- 
quently locked  into  the  building. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Salvatore  all  is  pro- 
foundly dark,  save  in  the  chapel  on  the  left, ' 
where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  has  been  deposit- 
ed in  the  Sepulchre  until  the  terrible  day  be 
over  which  witnessed  the  death-agony  of  the 
Son  of  God.  That  side-chapel  is  decorated  on 
all  sides  with  beautiful  plants  aud  flowers,  and 
illuminated  with  a multitude  of  tapers.  There 
I two  figures  are  kneeling,  motionless  and  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer.  One  by  one  the  Franciscan 
monks,  wearied  with  their  long  fast  and  the 
terrible  penances  of  the  night  before,  have  dis- 
appeared through  the  side-door  which  leads 
| into  their  dormitory.  Still  the  two  watchers 
I kneel  on.  They  are*  women.  The  one  still 
| young,  dressed  in  deep  widow’s  mourning ; the 
| other  older,  and  bearing  on  her  face  traces  of 
j still  deeper  suffering,  yet  with  an  expression  of 
| peace  w hich  spoke  of  that  suffering  having  been 
| accepted  for  the  love  of  Him  who  sent  it.  Six 

j years  ago  this  lady,  the  Marquise  de , of 

noble  and  even  royal  blood,  had  come,  like  her 
young  English  companion,  as  a stranger  and 
pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  felt  the  irre- 
j sistible  attraction  which,  in  spite  of  its  moum- 
| fulness  and  desolation,  hinds  every  heart  to  the 
I Holy  City.  She  found  likewise  that  there  was 
■ a great  work  for  any  woman  to  do  who  was 
| willing  to  devote  herself  to  such  a life ; the  work 
| of  a St.  Paula,  to  assist  in  receiving  and  look- 
i ing  after  the  female  pilgrims,  who,  at  Christinas 
| and  Easter  tideB,  flock  by  hundreds  to  the  Casa 
Nuova;  to  have  the  care  of  the  altars  of  the 
different  churches  and  chapgls,  of  the  linen  and 
vestments,  decorations,  etc. 
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This  loving  watcher  by  our  Lord’s  Body  at ! interruption  occurred  from  a file  of  camels  pass- 
last  rose,  and  touching  her  companion,  said  I ing  along  the  narrow  and  ill-paved  street ; but 
softly : “ My  child,  you  must  come  and  rest ; j their  drivers,  with  skill  and  care,  made  them 
remember  to-morrow  morning.”  The  two  wo-  I avoid  the  kneeling  figures.  With  all  their  big- 
men  left  the  church  reluctantly,  and  threaded  : otrv  and  hatred  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Turks 
their  way  up  the  steep  and  narrow  street  to  the  i have  an  instinctive  reverence  for  every  outward 
Casa  Nuova,  where,  bowing  their  heads  to  the  expression  of  devotion. 

44  God  be  with  fbu  !”  of  the  Spanish  monk  who  I At  the  Seventh  Station  a bazar  has  been  built 
let  them  through  the  heavy  nailed  door,  they  across  the  Via  Dolorosa,  which  compels  thepil- 
walked  swiftly  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  I grims  to  make  a detour  through  the  remains  of 
long  corridor  to  the  two  cells  set  apart  for  their  j what  was  once  the  Hospice  of  the  Knights  Tera- 
use.  ! plars,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  station  where  our 


Five  hours  later  the  same  women,  closely 
veiled  and  carrying  a lantern,  were  toiling  pain- 
fully down  the  rugged  and  slipj>ery  street  which 
leads  through  the  bazars  to  the  other  side  of 
the  city. 

From  thence  they  proceeded,  with  still  swift- 
er steps,  under  the  arch,  passed  the  gate  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Pere  Ratisbon,  w here  the  Filles 
tie  Sion  have  established  their  admirable  or- 
phanage, and  so  on  to  the  postern-gate  in  the 
wall  which  admitted  them  to  the  court-yard  of 
the  Church  of  the  Flagellation. 

“His  Royal  Highness  has  not  yet  arrived,” 
said  the  lay  brother  as  he  unbarred  the  door; 
“but  he  will  not  long  tarry.  It  is  just  four 
o’clock.” 

So  saying,  he  ushered  the  ladies  in  to  the 
cloister,  and  then  into  the  church,  where  the 
only  light  was  thrown  on  the  column  of  the 
Flagellation,  that  terrible  monument  of  man’s 
impiety  and  the  long-suffering  of  God.  In  a 
few  moments  the  door  again  opened,  and  ad- 
mitted a man  still  young,  of  noble  and  aristo- 
cratic bearing  (followed  bv  two  ecclesiastics  and 
two  other  gentlemen),  who  advanced  in  front 
of  the  column,  and  pushing  aside  the  cushion 
placed  for  him,  knelt  on  the  ground  in  long  and 
fervent  adoration.  An  exile  from  his  country 
and  his  kingdom,  this  royal  pilgrim  had  come, 
in  earnest  faith  and  deep  humility,  to  visit  the 
scenes  of  his  Saviour’s  sufferings  and  death. 
Bareheaded  he  had  walked  from  the  city  gates, 
on  his  first  arrival,  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  discarding  all  pomp  and  retinue,  and 
compelling  the  Pacha,  who  had  come  out  to  meet 
him  with  due  honors,  to  walk  bareheaded  like- 
wise by  his  side,  behind  the  symbol  of  man’s  re- 
demption. And  in  the  same  spirit  he  had  cho- 
sen this  early  hour  to  follow  unnoticed,  and  al- 
most alone,  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  he  loved 
so  well,  in  that  awful  Via  Dolorosa  which  wit- 
nessed the  most  touching  portion  of  Ilis  Passion. 

The  solemn  service  began.  Commencing 
with  the  Pnctorium  of  Pilate,  where  the  ter- 
rible sentence  was  pronounced,  the  little  band 
of  worshipers  followed  the  sacred  and  sorrow- 
ful path  down  the  steep  hill,  kneeling  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations,  heedless  of  the  mud,  while  the 
low  chant  of  the  “Stabat  Mater’ echoed  through 
rhe  deserted  streets.  The  day  was  just  break- 
ing when  thfey  arrived  at  the  House  of  Mary, 
from  whence  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  hurried 
forth  to  meet  her  Divine  Son. 

At  the  House  (so  called)  of  Veronica  a little 


: Blessed  Lord  addressed  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
; Salem,  “who  mourned  and  bewailed  Him.”  It 
is  a blessed  and  comforting  thought  to  women, 
wearied  with  the  struggle  and  strife  and  mis- 
! understandings  of  this  hard  world,  that  to  them 
alone  was  granted  the  unspeakable  privilege  of 
ministering  to  His  Sacred  Humanity,  and  that 
He  never  rejected  their  love  or  their  sympathy. 

| The  last  at  the  Cross,  and  the  first  at  the  Sep- 
ulchre, it  was  to  a woman  that  our  Master  first 
showed  Himself  after  His  Resurrection. 

At  last  the  gates  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are 
reached,  that  wonderful  church  which  incloses 
in  its  wide  area  the  scenes  of  the  last  five  sta- 
! tions.  But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  pre- 
sented itself.  In  spite  of  all  the  blood  and 
treasure  wasted  in  the  Crimean  war  (a  war 
which  was  the  climax  of  a rupture  founded  on 
the  subject  of  the  Holy  Places),  the  Turks  still 
retain  unmolested  possession  of  that  building  so 
sacred  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian,  and  with 
petty  tyranny  continually  refuse  to  open  it  at 
the  hours  desired  by  the  pilgrims.  On  this  oc- 
casion even  the  presence  of  the  royal  duke  did 
I not  induce  them  to  open  the  door  a moment 
j sooner  than  had  been  fixed  by  the  Pacha ; and 
! for  more  than  an  hour  the  little  group  stood  or 
j knelt  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  side-chapel  of 
j the  Blessed  Virgin.  At  last  the  doors  are 
thrown  open,  and  the  little  procession,  passing 
by  the  Stone  of  Unction,  and  up  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  Chapel  of  Calvary,  came  to  the  spot 
where,  stripped  of  His  garments,  our  Divine 
Lord  was  nailed  to  His  Cross.  The  exact  place 
is  pointed  out,  and  is  on  the  right  of  that  ter- 
rible hole  where  the  Cross  was  sunk  when  lift- 
ed up,  whereby  He  that  hung  thereon  “might 
| draw  all  men  unto  Himself.”  Here  also,  dur- 
ing that  exquisite  time  of  torture,  His  Blessed 
Mother  stood  ; and  the  voices  of  the  kneelers 
| are  choked  with  emotion  as  the  words  “ Sancta 
Mater , istud  agas etc.,  echoed  through  the  sa- 
cred building.  To  the  left  now  they  turn,  to 
1 the  very  spot  where  the  tremendous  sacrifice 
was  consummated,  and  where  the  riven  rock 
still  remains  as  a standing  witness  of  that  awT- 
ful  mystery.  Thence,  passing  again  down  the 
steps,  it  was  with  a sense  of  relief  from  a pain 
and  tension  too  great  to  be  borne  that  the  pil- 
grims came  to  the  beautiful  low  shrine  where, 

I the  anguish  and  torture  of  the  three  hours’  ag- 
' ony  being  over,  the  earthly  remains  of  our  dear 
j Lord  were  laid.  Crossing  the  outer  chapel, 
I where  still  remains  the  stone  on  which  the  angel 
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sat  when  he  appeared  to  the  women  after  the 
Resurrection,  and  bowing  under  the  long  low 
arch  which  leads  to  the  inner  shrine,  they  knelt 
one  by  one  in  the  tiny  sanctuary  where  the 
open  Sepulchre  seems  to  speak  once  more  of 
hope  and  joy,  and  to  re-echo  the  words,  44  He  is 
not  here : He  is  risen.  Behold  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay.” 

The  Via  Crucis  is  over.  It  is  seven  o’clock, 
and  the  impressive  and  beautiful  office  of  the 
day  has  begun.  The  Chapel  of  ‘Calvary  is 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation  with  kneeling 
figures  in  deep  mourning.  Every  thing  is  hung 
with  black.  The  Lessons  and  the  Passion  are 
over,  and  the  venerable  Patriarch  rising  begins 
to  uncover  the  Crucifix,  while  the  monks  intone 
the  Ecce,  lignum  Ct'nds!  Then  commences 
that  portion  of  the  office  which  none  can  ever 
forget  who  have  witnessed  it  at  Rome;  how 
much  less  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  very  spot  which 
witnessed  the  actual  throes  and  death-agony 
of  the  Man-God  and  the  woes  of  His  Mother ! 
One  by  one  the  worshipers  rise  and  prostrate 
themselves  in  adoration  three  times,  kissing 
the  feet  of  their  Lord,  while  the  wTail  of  the 
Reproaches  rise  and  falls,  and  reverberates 
through  the  sacred  shrine.  The  Crux  Jidelis 
and  Pange  lingua  are  taken  up  by  the  choir, 
and  then,  the  mournful  ceremony  over,  the 
candles  on  the  altar  are  lighted^illuminating 
the  many  upturned  and  weeping  faces,  and  the 
priests  go  in  procession  to  the  chapel  below  to 
bring  back  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  the  pre- 
ceding day,  while  the  glorious  hymn  VexiUa 
Regis  is  sung  by  the  whole  congregation.  Our 
English  traveler,  absorbed  in  the  emotions  of 
the  place  and  of  the  hour,  had  remained  mo- 
tionless after  the  adoration,  until  the  beginning 
of  Vespers,  when  she  turned  to  look  at  her  com- 
panion, whose  fragile  and  attenuated  form  still 
knelt  beside  her,  while  her  face  seemed  lighted 
up  with  an  unearthly  glow,  redeeming  features 
which  had  no  great  natural  beauty,  and  making 
one  think  of  the  old  German  pictures  of  saints. 
And  now'  the  anthem  Consurntnation  est  is  over, 
and  the  Miserere  is  taken  up  by  both  priest  and 
people;  and  then  again  the  lights  are  extin- 
guished, and  the  altar  is  stripped  as  before,  and 
all  is  desolate.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  effect  of  this  office  on  this  spot,  or  the  sense 
of  utter  desolation  which  falls  upon  the  soul 
when  all  is  over.  It  is  an  approach  to  Mary’s 
sorrow,  and  a shadow  of  it ; but  to  one  who  has 
not  felt  it,  it  can  not  be  explained.  We  have 
read  of  the  Crucifixion  all  our  lives,  and  have 
tried  in  our  various  degrees  to  realize  it;  but 
here  we  see  it,  as  it  were,  with  our  bodily  eyes, 
which  help  out  our  weak  faith,  and  our  devo- 
tion to  the  dolors  of  our  Mother  heightens  and 
deepens  our  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  her  Son. 

It  w as  with  a feeling  of  utter  faintness  and 
exhaustion  that  the  two  ladies  whose  steps  we 
have  followed  turned  at  last  out  of  the  sacred 
building,  and  bent  their  steps  homeward.  It 
was  only  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  many 


days  seemed  to  have  been  crowded  into  the  pre- 
ceding seven  hours. 

They  re-enter  the  church  (in  the  afternoon), 
and  passing  by  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, take  their  place  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Flag- 
ellation. Every  Friday  and-  Sunday  a pro- 
cession is  formed  in  that  chapel,  the  pilgrims 
bearing  lighted  tapers  stamped  with  the  pictures 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection,  and,  sing- 
ing a processional  hymn  peculiar  to  the  Holy 
Land,  visit  each  altar  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion,  reciting  the  Gospel  and 
prayers  applicable  to  each  station.  A portion 
of  the  column  of  Flagellation  is  exposed  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  altar,  where  the 
office  begins  ; and  so  they  move  on  to  the  dun- 
geon, and  to  the  place  where  they  parted  His 
vestments,  down  to  the  subterranean  chapel  or 
crypt  where  the  rugged  rocks  remain  as  when 
first  excavated,  and  where  the  sacred  Cross  was 
found ; returning  again  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Helena  above,  with  its  venerable  pillars  and 
beautiful  basket-work  capitals,  so  admirably  rear 
dered  in  Roberts’s  famous  drawing ; then  pass- 
ing to  the  scene  of  the  clothing  in  the  purple 
robe  and  terrible  crown  of  thorns,  and  so  as- 
cending to  the  Mount  of  Calvary,  to  which  por- 
tion of  the  service  a plenary  indulgence  is  at- 
tached, while  at  the  words  “Hie  expiravit”  the 
pilgrims  prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross;  then  again  descending  to  the  “stone 
of  unction,  ” where  the  sacred  Body  was  wash- 
ed ; thence  to  the  sepulchre  where  It  was  laid, 
on  to  the  place  in  the  garden  where  He  appear- 
ed to  Mary  Magdalen  after  the  resurrection, 
and  so  back  again  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  where  the  office  concludes  with  the 
touching  Litany  of  Loreto. 

It  is  a beautiful  and  solemn  service,  in  which 
even  Protestants  are  seen  to  join  with  unwont- 
ed fervor,  and  on  this  special  day  it  was  crowd- 
ed to  excess.  When  it  was  over,  the  two  friends 
returned  to  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  the 
words  and  tones  of  the  hymn  still  lingering  in 
their  hearts : 

“Jcsnl  dnlce  refugium, 

Spes  una  Te  qmerentium. 

Per  Magdalen®  meritum 
Peccati  solve  debitum.” 

Presently  the  English  stranger  rose,  and,  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  begged 
for  the  benediction  of  her  crucifix  and  other 
sacred  objects,  according  to  the  short  form  in 
use  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a priv- 
ilege kindly  and  courteously  granted  to  her. 
And  now  the  shades  of  evening  are  darkening 
the  aisles  of  the  sacred  building,  and  the  pil- 
grims are  gathered  in  a close  and  serried  mass 
in  the  Chapel  of  Calvary,  waiting  for  the  cere- 
mony which  is  to  close  the  solemn  offices  of 
that  awful  day.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Duke, 
who  had  been  their  companion  in  the  Via  Cru- 
cis,  the  two  ladies  were  saved  from  the  crowd, 
and  conducted  by  a private  staircase  from  the 
Greek  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  altar  of  Cal- 
vary. The  whole  is  soon  wrapped  in  profound 
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dittkfie&v,  satf#  whfcjre  th«5  light  ri  thrown  on  ttl  turnons  pi cf&rc  6/  tin* . - * .tie pwV^it i on,  ’ .’•  into  lip? 
crucifix  im  sue  ot  life  greeted  cbxw  w the  fa-  arms  of  the  - monk.*  »nl^  foot  oi  «bv  f \*^\  Ay 
tal  ipot.  Yoii  tftight  hate  fancied  vourstill’d lone the  last  naif  was  the  bead  fcli 

biti  for  the  low  murmur  and  awning  ro  ami  fro  forward  as  bodyyjvJrsw  sob  btitoi 

of  th*.  dense  crowd  knecliug  oti  Xiiefioot  of  the  from  the  vnry*oxfls^>i  tty*  krteaUng  civj iw'd.  Ten 
cb«peL  Presently  ft  Franciscan  monk  stepped  derly  uad  wertunlv  the  I/rftflri£0*it  FVthm 
forward,  and,  leaving  his  brethren  proMmte  at  wrapped  it  |rj  fine  jjneO;.  ii/rd  nhv^d  it  ab  rhs- 
elte  foot  of  the  aftur,  mounted  on  a kind  of  es-  arms  of  the  ''vrftfi Jhne^lmgy  s%veitrwl 

Trade  at -the  baokf  pttd  proceeded  to  detach  the  it  Atid  carried  it : don  o to  the  Hedy  N<  jmkhre. 
hguiv  of  our  Blessed  L«jrd  frriio  the  er»Ys^.  Ah  f ho  .pmtT^.ion  chanting  the-  ' mv.ybvu,  “ .Vf> 
sueh  nail  V4W  jarinfully  und  '.slowly  drawn  oiit  • reppytiM  Joseph  et  Nicodeifluf  corpus  -few, 
he  held  it  op,  exclaiming,  “Ecoe,  datces bhi-  [ rt  ligpvet^m;  Hind  Jintttis -spm  aroniratbiiic.^v^St • 
cas  !'r  exposing  it  at  t lie  same  time  to  the,  view  i rn^  cyt  ti twUvts.  sepelfire. The  crowd  teijpvttui 
of  tin*  multitude,  who,  breathless  and  expm-  ; vtige»  ly.  y;u  reverently,  the  body  ro  iu'Ust  r^i- 
a nr,  seemed  riveted  to  the  spot,  with  their  ing.  place,  St  is  a represent  at  km  >\!m;h  thigh: 
turned  faces  fixed  on  the  symbol  represented  to  j.  certainly  he*  pa  mini  if  xuit  conducted  Through* 
♦non.  T he  supernatural  and  amjestir  stillness  j out  with  exreedhig  aatm  Bar  d«>re  a.  iv  i<  -r 
and  silence  of  that  great  mass  of  Imuiim  beings  ! Jerusalem,  it  can  hut  deepen  in  the  nwtidr  oi 
wns  one  of  the  most  striking  feature  uf  the  ! all  beholders  the  jVelmgf-  of  inter-?-  %?!•'<■> 
whole  scene , Presently.  a ladder  \\%t  brought.  ! adoration,. and  awe  with  which  they  dm*  at*.;' 
and  Uie sacred  figure hfLcd  down,  05 in  BLufegaflfiK;®^ 


cvjtretf  ft*  msCio 


V TT-wa*  a krmrige  tind  pleusnhi  Hie  fai i me  Ml  i bu  aHsoUjite  divorce ^ frohn  the  land,  : >Sd 
A this*  .funnmer.  sadiiig  entirely  Alone  by  smytimi  Margregor  eoeri  toted  durmg  the  wtmerwf 
:>.f' ‘J  (UW.n  hmetreU  mite-?,  .*nd  with  its  ; TM'UJ-hj?  b»tv\  he  flpgbt  ritake  ib> ’ ptcnMi*v;  Vf  s 

•toils,.  penlM,  ^jul  ‘adveiutfres  heartily  enjoyed/  j royogc  romploie  f>v'  Afincting atpMjfc  fifiihihi* 

.h^ | ^dggfudifi^  :tteeiv?^ty  of  sinking  I'aoous  *nd 

third  summer  voyage,  in  the  Rob.  ibo  ‘l‘He  ; on>h?ov,  'Tl»e  r*  < lit  was  fhat>  a beaut ‘rbd  link 
*vM’0  eo*-iif.*  — :-vno  tbrougli  ■Cr.Txrhd  En-  ? -Ajiditig  boat  took  the  place  of  the  oak 

rope  nod  ’be.  other  Norway  und  }>w(  <b  :i  - . bm  the  old  familiar  imrnt -of  lF  f(ob  Roy  '■'Sftk'tto 
?o*ve  ulretidy  been  diweritoi- i'u  thapag*s-  of  rids  ■ mined.  ''MBioe  afloat  in  thi*."  suy?  dto  Qaiy 
•_ a?pl'  ]% , Jfhfliy1  - b.^’’  ."-f? ; -J  talu,  wns  my  road,  tnt  bdm'e.  mj 

Thu t litis  third  Voyage,  more,  inter.  <u’t^  iha.t  yvcm  world,  ^r  n hutg  ^nd  «i»londi 4 ofum- ; ' 
tlin  bmner  Aviil  commattfl  the  u^utton  ’«»f  Tlie  ynyi  been  v^refuliy  pfry»An?f!  in  thv 
our  reader*.  mt><t  iinumo.  details.  - Thct/afnahi  no  hi^s 

Tftc  prcvto^R  VnTOge«  were  in  an  oak  offeetf tp’g.Aw amped,  ?ma^itevl,  ^<‘vr  in. Sp 
^no»?  f their  pro^r<:^j*  yP in » t r rl J depenjfeflt \ ^over  h^goibg/tdrifi  in  *?  ijfHft  ^'hWti;.|ja^ 
upon  mbsthitii Y gfTortf; ; iriii  in  tin*  tnaHAr  of hatng  hjf  'mv'tf  liuiMer 
foo;l  hjs  'in*  vf  :^p  <hvy  oe^gr  nerthrited  wlnii  i«  wauled  tor  ft  f^gl?»r  ifa^icr.  -^1  & 
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\o<K>*i*w  -ar,  in#.  £<&  *!». 

#p\?Kd?  he  ?»??*,  “ i#  have  * t hm^nghly L £W*1 
iu>ac-~/'ha  largest.  that  v*nld  be:  tv eft  imi  n * 
ri>« igh  iveafctofr  by >>fib  «tf^i>%-'nw*ir^atiit 
nru$)  e^rv  Jin}^.  tdear.  KheaVtV  ami  ru|fe  Ayell1' 
C&mi&erc/}in  relation  f*>  the  ^aesti^U^'i  Jtuw 
nill  thk  work  ju  a *<jmj]l  ? on  a twk  ? In  the 
dark/  or  in  a rushing  rf.Jte  r7  a krbwded  Jock  ? 
— not  to  Kity  in  A.SPjrm?-*  The  new  bemt,  wa* 
u first  t/jf&t  n&xf  t:o wfirrftihftz*  a iUl  then  fitst'1 
Speed  might  have  !»*$&  footed  upon  a&  the 


■»«»»■»■»  ->!»—  mt  »y»j. 


#L¥£&  t *f*m*r& 


begin  with,  i3&«  i«  7 reel 
hmdrh  iif  beam  ni?d  £(  ffeat 
io^  attd  ^ 

DfeTFym^  in  Jier  cabin  another 
iHlkvdingvy  or  pirnr— 
wbjeh  vs  hk‘>  a life-boai; 

Teet  ,4k>  gx*»  ff>lmr&  >^r 

•i-tt  take  ^vero^c  in*  mid  fo 
for  a rethge  inkkfc  cesoaretj  If 
Nli-i;nvreokt-vJf" 

These twM>niK*ar£  tUeCiqi- 
tui » • v **le  v&ifips  ni  on*.  Bit*. 

1m  k u.tliptes<!  for  h>$  pluee : tie 
k»* . g'wij  health,  iro.nf 
and  a pa^iin  for  the*  €©*$  ti& 
in#  hi^riied  to  rise,  odtv  drioli, 
vmij  ^eep  Asthe  water  nr  Wind* 
decrv*.  without  regard  to  hi* 

.vr£iX$fr?  hj*  •’vfifcf ' #*e  large* 
though  to  oitxnru^rribo  the 
ink;  WHOis  chert, 

:b\tx$*t  ami  light*— alim  «im 
i •., ■!:*.  foim  -iM-ck,  rtn *3  e«Niij»a:<5 
— tUc.  piling  ViiFselo— find  >0 
v/x*k,  ejit-  tml  drink  in  ihe 
uriiist  ivf  sill  ;:  Fb  ihrit,  even 
.ijuar  from  1m  ??ki«oshh>i/.  he 
k not  . likely  to  hare  time  ;jkf 
Ike!  “Umtdv.”  We  htujft  lei 
ilie  i’hiptmtr  describe  his  boat 
after  hr*  uwo  Inahfon  z 
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person  aboard  in  her  progress  but  the  Captain, 
until  she  returns  to  the  builder's  yard.”  And 
rho  Captain,  with  good  reason,  congratulates 
himself  upon  the  comparison  of  his  floating 
freehold  “to  another  home  founded  on  Lon- 
don clay,  sternly  immovable.,  and  with  the  quar- 
ter’s rent  to  pay.”  We  landsmen,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  the  sea  from  the  beach 
very  much  as  we  would  look  upon  a picture,  can 
scarcely  appreciate  the  sailor  s love  of  the  ocean. 
Me  does  not  view-  it  in  perspective  ; his  life  and 
his  home  are  upon  it. 

But  the  Rob  Roy  must  be  “swung  for  the 
compass,”  since  the  amount  of  iron  on  board 
causes  the  delicate  needle  to  vary,  and  only  a 
half  point  of  variation,  however  small  it  may 
look  on  the  compass  card,  makes  nil  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  in  avoiding  a shoal  or  in 
finding  a harbor.  The  error  is  easily  ascer- 
tained by  turning  the  boat’s  head  toward  the 
corn- 


varimis  points  of  the 
pass,  and  marking  the  de- 
gree of  variation. 

Weston  from  the  Thames 
seaward.  Sailing  on  to 
Sheerness  the  Hob  Roy  fixes 
many  a sailor’s  eye,  with 
the  bright  sun  shining  on 
her  newr  white  Rails,  her 
brilliant  colored  flags  flut- 
tering gayly  m the  w ind  as 
the  wave*  glance  and  play 
about  her  mahogany  sides. 
From  rhe  sketch  which 
heads  our  article  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Rob  Roy  is 
fully  deck*  l all  over  ex- 
cept an  pen  well  near  the 
.stern  time  feet  square  and 
abo-.it  the  same  in  depth, 
Winding  a strong  combing 
which  surrounds  both  this 
well  and  the  main  hatch- 
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lioih  two  large  cups  full  m hiy  ihU  copper  k>i- 
tie  in  five  raiftaW,  or  a dun  of  preserved  mm 
in  sbx  mi  mne*. 

viWbih-  ilie  kettle  i#*  fc\(fift£  wo  bring  for- 
ward  t be  box  ruiU ked  * EaUvig,'  fak*  kho  lonf 
%>f: bread  mt of  m ^ prepare 

with t\y<»  a%W,  fho  fen~p»>t.  uml  pul 
f?uguv  into  ilt.^  hnM‘-np,  .ftrut  a.  spoonful  of  pnn- 
a£tved  mUk  C&wky e « tnpf&  wtoVahritfut,  hfemg 
in  powder ; lud  fcor<km’s,  In  a find  of  jutsitb  jfi 
inotft  agrOeabJfc);:  Irtstly,  we  overhaul  the  hid- 
ter-tln  and  pot  of  irupniahMb?  fi&  iinchiTvieF. 
The  healthful  mlldi  with  w|ikdi  h plain  hot; 
breakfast  of  tb£k*prt;  lh  comiimedlkitii  ih&ffevh' 
air  all  round,  and  thd  $mn  aitlnmrf  tile  pt^f,  and 
the  wnyeh  dancing;  ^ bile  haul  sail*  merrily 
all  the  time,  i.v  e it  hi*  need  by  the  pleusiuc  of 
stntit’lng  and  blattering  l^aifj'  apd  jtobluig  a 
' hot|§^g  Mid 


inte  refitting  y'ovnge-  A j?lnnbdlfit  the  mop  on 
page  711>  is  ttiffurt#ht  Ibh  thin  pmppwij  The 
English  Channel  hr  crossed  from  jjove.r  t o Bern - 
logiifc  y then  thd  French  etfust  & billo  wed  to  Ibk 
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meat  tink;.:icif£,  ;..  , ‘;O-0,rlT  - . ^ ;>  _ ; 

<;0f  c^r>!.;?  *s\s  tfm  Captain*  “nil  stoves 
with  coni  at-  coke  or  similar  fad  worn  out-  of 
file  question,  being  hard  to  light,  dusty  wirexi 


lighted,  and  dirty  to  gieod.  Vitfuiuri  spirit- 
IflUnp.s  Etna*,  Magic  stoves,  l6nvmt  and  of fiery, 
were1  examined  nnd  tried;  and  all  were 
ire  in  grand  points..  The  ft  u<Hi<m  Itmip,  nsed 
hi  his  Alpine  (limbs  by  Mr.  Tm-keH,  who  *><> 
capias  the  distiiigithhed  nUn-e  of  * Cook  of  the 
(■mw.  Club/  y?h * foiiml  far  twperior  to  all 
these.  This  lamp  is  Jesxtlnur  three  ifnlhui*  each. 
*hi*\  md  has  no  wick,  but  m*t«  tiller  the  nnuK 
»wt  'vi.  a Mow -pipe.  In  two  minute  after 
lighting  it  pours  forth  o /vehement- ft* me  about 
&<$&&& & which  With  a warming  heat 
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of  his  pilot-book.  In  ali  these 
French  ports  there  is  a peculiar- 
ity which  has  to  be  seriously 
considered  in  ibc  calculations 
of  a sailing 'master.  “They 
p:’  • are  quiet  enough  up  to  a eer- 

tain  time  of  night  ; but  as  the 
.tide  serves  the  whole  port 
awakes,  all  the  fishing  ve**fcl* 
get  ready  to  start.  The  quay* 
become  vocal  with  shouts,  yejbu 
calls,  whistles,  and  the  mow 
*J  y stupid  din  and  hubbub.  This 

chorus  was  in  full  cry  about  two 
o'clock  a.m.  Soon  great  lug 
ger<  ( a me  splashing  along  with 
shrieks  from  the  crews,  and  sails 
flapping,  chains  rattling,  spars 
knocking  about,  as  if  a tempest 
were  in  rage/’  The  Rob  Roy 
did  not  escape  this  onset  at  Bo«k 
logtte ; for  one  of  this  lubberly 
cruft,  larger  and  more  inebriated 
tftn  all  the  rest,  dashed inamongtbesmai! boat* 
w here  the  poor  little  yawl  lays  then  wrapt  in  calm 
repose,  and  swooping  down  upon  it,  “she  keeled 
us  over  on  our  beam-ends,  and  then  fastening 
her  clumsy,  rusty  anchor  in  my  mizzen -shroud* 
(which  were  of  iron,  and  declined  to  snap), 
bore  me  and  my  bout  aw ay  far  otF.  ignotninious- 
ly,  stem  foremost/'  Then  came  the  duam  and 
police  functionaries  to  appraise  the  value  of  the 
yacht,  which  is  authorized  to  pass  ns  an  article 
entered  for  the  Paris  Exhibition 
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mouth  of  the  Seine,  up  which  river  the  yawl 
proceeds  to  Paris ; then  returning  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  the  Channel  is  again  crossed  from 
Havre  to  Cowes;  and,  finally,  the  Rob  Roy  re- 
turns along  the  English  coast  to  Dover  ami  the 
Thames.  But  the  dotted  line  on  the  map  takes 
no  account  of  the  many  mile*  of  zigzag  sailing 
which  had  to  be  accompli  shed  in  the  route. 

From  Dover  to  Boulogne  44  it  Was  simply  a 
pleasant  sail,  in  a fine  day,  and  in  a good  little 
boat.  The  sight  of  both  shores  at  once,  w hen 
you  are  in  the  widest  part  of  a passage,  removes 
it  immediately  from  the  romance  and  interest 
Of  being  entirely  out  of  sight  of  laud  and  of 
ships,  and  of  all  else  but  water,  ami  so  there  is 
absent  that  deeper  stir  of  feeling  which  power- 
fully seized  me  in  the  wide  traverse  afterward 
from  Havre  to  Cow  es.  Indeed,  when  you  know 
the  under- water  geography  of  the  Channel  near 
Dover,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  you 
lire  sailing  over  shallow 
waves ; for  though  they 


Except  in 

this  capacity  she  could  scarcely  hope  to  pass 
muster  in  a French  port  at  all.  By  law  a 
ships  papers  must  be  signed  “by  two  persons 
on  board ft — a difficulty  only  to  be  surmounted 
by  Maegregor’s  signing  first  as  Captain  and  then 
as  cook.  Certainly  if  Mncgregor  bad  been  * 
Frenchman  he  could  not  have  entered  upon  bis 
novel  voyage,  for  the  French  law  prevents  any 
of  its  citizens  from  sailing  all  alone. 
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VOYAGE  ALONE  IN  THE  ROB  ROY. 


-v.  ‘flic  of 

Fvaim#  from  Bcmtogrifc  to 
' Havre*  \w.  >vfvH  lighted  «t 
night,  tmr  the  navigation 
Is  dangerOn*  on  iicwntniJi 
ih&  -miinerou*  shoal*  and 
the  tortuvni- •■  current*  and 
tides?.  For  about  the  first 
b*M/‘  *>f  }p#!. rdistartv^v^liie 

4 jxo res  , are  low/  juui  ibc 
• foK  rju^vlfe 
Afrenwd  the 
land  rues  to\  iittg,a  red 


edit*?;  v § ' 

^iuie  ttrid^  J&r  wfy  h • 

A Sr  W.  vVmvk  whirl).  vv'irh  ‘ 

the  fogs  a u-.l  Hen  which  b 

jbrmg*,  would  hiivti  matie  - ^ 

progress  ilifiinlil:.  ff  not  itih 
pdsai fde,  “ Vfd'hmlgood 

s&ya  the  tatyu 

coin,  1 ; on  the  wHrst  pari*  of  elm  Frehejk  coast, 
And  my  namy  day*  nvH ypi  P*  eOfnlC* 


fJXtfOE  I.IIA6K  UK  TUB  HBINK. 

. diiJ  not  tioi.l  his  haf  gfi  ufwimt  fh # 
an  extvktirtifciifj  j-kn&ormge  whmkApef-M  niton* 

•his Hires*  wa*  hiuig  roitod  \Tath  .^ris  gi>d  tfev 
:wste:;  ho  li;' jong'  Hi iWUno  hi*  head* 

ami  sT'rc  rtflied  Ht  nio  viViuis  wlmdi «ree 
nuorl v lost  in  i h.;»  hr^e^e.  Thin  d uimug  itafs 
Visli  was  thtr  * iito-MT  ver/  imVrine  i»rm-*'rverR  oral 
gebeial lu>re  of  the  ocyosionv  fip  *ev:n» 
yai  unduly  puinoycd  to  nee  nra  pndOn/>dlY  deal 
it?,  his  iutfer  at*  1 stood  nn  the  fifret-iteyk  to  get 
a wider  vie#,  holding  on  try  the  m ? JtAeri- umwt , 
Ht-ering  with  my  Jeei*  and  surveyingth**  wj* 
.trance  with  mr  gtoeh.  Al!  ilie  yTeotihi.rrvj;  rtkmgr 
rfde  it*  tht  Hob  Roy  elided  jikki  the  p*&t  « mi 
Hm.i>Othiy  berthed  upait  a gv^oi  itOid-ktfnk  ex- 
actly rh  dmted,  nrnt  then  I fi|r<?Jogi^d  t#  th£ 
qiiaint  Frenchman,  paying  that  I 
s#er  film  before.,  tor  1 hod  crjough'  ifthfet 
to  fitedr  fin  boat,  Rt  wldeh  alkilrn  r^t  lungfe? 

fiKiirtily  •;  ;:biit  "■ 

tjeit  da  vy  <tt(d  rb«  d0fv?*V 
and  Rob  ftdjr  yrwtr  &%<>d 

S . . ' . Tfjcxtd^.  ngainv'" . '•  :/^:( 

At  TT<‘|..ort  the  (?«ptiiin 
Mte  in  with  M tti>> 
r»wnm  of  the  n#  En> 
>?ii^hdi«ik  yneht. ; The  two 

V..  ygeht-s . •etwrt.i^d'  .•tn*.^oinp<rt»}:-. 

tor  a run  to  IV;epf(.\  thinee4i 
Hiller  distent.  Here  th«v 
f.fvufi  i nest  of  twelve  Fa- 
0t*h  yachts  ^ ^ Thes^  gmee*' 
htl  riyahire?  (is*  it  jhu^’Mc 
-/  : , th^fi!  fi?a y»el‘Lra-htuA«:onTic- 

atiki  eti  it*  ail  Ipaifi  mat  & t)i  itig  f J > 

redmed  cm  the  muddy  im^otn 
hf  the  basiu;  llvctt.  I ^otild 
H"  -■  nor  ]mr  the  Huh  Hoy  thmv. 

ft  seemed  m>  j^nr-Ti]*  and 
fnrpid.  n life,  iijid  with .tb* 
cuuionx  al'xvuy.s  ^liv.iVig  dmvfc 
fwn  ike  hfry'  niinf  rtgfit 


!%{ttitto  MitiigrvgorH  enWud<?e  m t.]ie  hsuhor 
» pretty  lHtl^  hVhjwtiy 

lltitw&fti  liouJogne  and  wh  mputtiorf 

tof  'grvui  exVityrmiii^ ; on  the  y^wl  und  m 

;.s«h^re.  : *S*he  pifct-b^tk'  ^yn?  ^ ^cyWunt- 

of  the  ♦b'bieubif^  of  eetoririj*  fh»-  barbbrf  and  a 
mMWd  the  piery  to  >vk 

fate.bfdbe' jfe% jd<*nVly  exj>f«}ty 
in^  >ii>i ,s'h«  HvmUl  be  smashed.  ‘ -.A  ^ifigio 
huni|i  oft  thi*  bar  wjth  ?.deh  a syft,  ami  in  t wo 
:tni flute*  .she  Hddkl'be  a' 'hvlj'.ioss  wreck  " d'lm 
TV) ml  hlj'-u  a<  petfect  gale  tW>m  the  west*  But 
the  Hvth  . f uii^:-ird',  \ hy*  >h  i r?^l y b»t  ja  $pit?  (tf 

high  iKM>\ -the  crm:v5id.%  and  tVm  c>:eoedif:y}v 
narrow  .#ifnmoer  givey  « fie.  ltd* 
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into  your  cabin,  especial- 
ly ass  next  day  I wished  to 
have  a quiet  Sunday.'- 
But  in  this  respect  the 
Captain  was  disappoint-  • 
ed.  “ Instead  of  a peace- 
ful  day  of  rest  the  Sun- 
day  at  Dieppe  >va.s  mi- 

usually  bustling  front  yy 

morning  to  night,  fur  it 
was  the  ’ Fere  Dion ' 
there.  The  streets  were 
drev-ed  in  gala,  and 
strewn  with  green  herbs. 
while  along  the  shop- 
fronts  was  u long  fes- 
tooned stripe  of  whim 
calico,  set  off  by  roses 
here  and  there ; the  ship- 
ping,  too,  wa-  decked  in 
flag  array,  and  drums, 
bells,  and  trombones 
ushered  a long  proces- 
sion  of  schools  and  sol- 
diers,  and  voting  poo-  & 

pie  coining  from  their  ' 

first  communion,  and  »Vq 

their  pri es ts  and  b an n era 
and  relics,  which  halted  S 

around  temporary  altars  ^Cj^S’p; Mydj 

in  the  open  air  to  recite  |(&c ? * 
a chant,  while  a va*.t  ; 

crowd  followed  to  gu/.n.  ‘ 

In  his  canoe  voyage;  • 

the  Captain  had  carried 
with  him  a stipple  of 
books  and  periodicals, 
and  illustrated  stories  in 
various  bmuuatrcs,  ro  be 

given  away.  The  Rob 

Rov  yawl,  being  more  Wl 

spacious,  was  more  plen- 
ti fully  Mipplicd  with  lit- 
erature. These  books 

were  given  away  from  MMMHwBBBBMBBI 
day  to  day.  and  especial- 
ly on  Humlay  afternoons,  among  the  sailors  and 
water-population  wherever  the  Rob  Roy  roved. 
'‘Thousands  of  seamen  can  read,  and  have 
time,  but  no  books.  Bargees  lolling  about,  or 
prone  in  the  sun,  eagerly  began  a 4 Pilgrim’* 
Progress’  when  thus  presented,  and  sometimes 
went  on  reading  and  thinking  for  hours.  Fish- 
ermen came  off  in  bcuiw  lo  ask  for  them,  po- 
licemen and  soldiers  too  begged  lor  a book, 
and  then  asked  for  another  tor  n 4 child  at 
school. 9 Smart  yachtsmen  were  most  grateful 
of  nil.  mid  some  even  offered  to  pay  for  them  ; 
the  navvies,  lock-keepers,  ferry-men,  water- 
men, porters,  dock-men,  and  guard-men  of 
light-houses,  piers,  and  hulks,  as  well  as  many 
a Royal  Navy  blue-jacket,  gratefully  accepted 
these  little  souvenirs  with  every  appearance  of 
gratitude.”  How  these  books  were  conveyed 
from  the  little  dingey  to  men  in  large  vessels, 
is  shown  in  the  sketch  on  page  721. 


On  returning  from  his  Sunday  misrionan 
tour  to  the  quay  there  happened  to  the  Captain 
“an  absurd  misery  of  the  kind  considered  to 
he  comical,  and  so  beyond  sympathy.  The  lit- 
tle yawl  being  anchored  in  the  harbor  had  ail** 
a long  rope  to  the  quay,  and  by  this  I could 
draw  it  near  the  foot  of  an  upright  ladder  of 
iron  bars  fixed  in  the  stones  of  the  quay  w a& 
an  ordinary  phiu  of  access  in  sneh  cases.  Tor 
pier- man  promised  faithfully  to  watch  my  boat 
as  the  tide  sunk  (it  was  every  moment  more 
and  more  under  his  very  nose),  and  so  haul  her 
about  that  she  should  not  1 ground’  before  ftiy 
return : yet  when  i came  back  at  night  her 
keel  bad  sunk  and  sunk  until  it  reached  the 
bottom,  so  she  could  not  be  moved  with  all  *»ir 
pulling.  Moreover  the  tide  had  gone  out  sc* 
far  as  to  prevent  any  boat  at  all  from  coming 
to  the  dock  wall  round  the  harbor.  I tried  to 
amuse  mvself  for  an  hour  while  the  tide  might 
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hut  At  length,  impat ?ent'  ttw4:  -stefcPj  «ti«l 


rise ; hut  At  length,  impauVnt  and  «tt«i  or  five  mib^loCivpe  de  la  Iffev*,  ,*Tii>  hurt? - wind 

r»&4>;  for  bed.  to  he  tdf  to-  mtfJTor*  at  feafc  of  that,  on  the  otb&r  *ide  )»  Havre,  tit tvbda* 

day.  t dyrernrined  to  got  n:i  hoard  at  *me*v  log/  writes  the  Captart/. to  be  v«i  near,  ur.d  ycf 
wmcik* w or  other.  Descending.  then  by  the  fin'll  out  of  reach  ! tC  tliie calm  *.it4$i  f <vi»d 
rron  barr  until'  I reached  the  ia&t  df  tfeoi,  I vriyiti  >rv  nmy  be  driven  Utefc.  any  wjiptf?  l>y?fud 
?Mong  mv>vir  mi  the  ki.-iek  »>i  the  s tnmg  cubic  amt  rhe  title.  Jfi*  *iuU  hi*  ihandet^tvnri.  w* 

. (tw>d  niitif  \vbi  at  Jth#  ftther : aba  11  havv  to  j.at  oif  »o  aeaat  om  e M light • 

0CTtd  tif  tiijr  yaw?  j,  arid  which  iho  man  txK&iytic!  Iroupe*  ny  mi  the  crag  am  already  lighted, 
wet  order*  to  * huui  Hunt'  Hi  the  *:nU«  u(  ante  8V>n  it  wii*  t<<' o^rk,  ;ir,.I>\^  ?.haU  at  h.isi,  hove  f«» 
niBik.  Alas  l in  his  chxRrvy  h&tpbr  the  fcfreet  *ote/  Havre  templet.  Ejji  once  the  Captain  is 
hfetideii  wa*  exactly  . reversed  the  rbpo. '.  nos  CohJ>  of  pfim;1'  he  c<«nte**«\^  *‘1  tek  !omdr3  e$~ 
$eM(y  iof^pWii,  and  t m -Mw'hmi  r^iibigjy  lonely 4t tid  helpless : also  Aifvejjv , tew& 

di^nitelv  tnevuayda.  aiJd‘pkiyAtehg*h'\ht^l  nifilv  tflh*  direohtemed,  Grid  tolerable:  *the  jpneh 
At  $*;#..  B&sy  feojing  v&tub  only  twice  utere  hoht?  voyage ; the 

sifety  tliort?  svab  tu>  use  in  gr  vttdd  tefk  * o 1 ^plui>  * nther  had  IHUng*  never  again. n Fr>rtmi4fe3yt 
Mrttrtl  ond  faugh**!,  vnu  then  w*mi  U»  j fifhjf?  foor  hnuj*  pf  restfe^  muting;  a faronijldi 

' • 'kong  bnfrnri*.  dtnmnct  tbddJAb  Jffey  wa*>  ■ jrfafci^  and  we  .i7ii.Wiv''tb'e  TW 

teg  out  of  the  harbor  vif  j UgbU  at  Ifgnw  h u happy  rer 

sniriiy  fi^h-Mrivp-s  otj  tho  ipinyf  rlntsi  ;savihg  loptr  il^v V .taikAw)  «s  the  yxml 

Capiaitt  it  'good.  Imlf  h-.nvr  of  tedioue  Vvf^rng-’  tonvard  ciieeirly  ilirtmgii  lli»..*  ghmUi''.tlV»  leak- 

- ..  t'j  1 I k mi’-  i C.i  <A  .-L  1 . ' ' ■ ! 


iipi'infft  ^'ihd  kud  tide.  YliifB 
the  ^anchl)tUe  hoot  h again 
about  to  hr«  ve  the  penis  of 
the  French  manic  Great 
beetling  of  ^{mrp  re<l 
ftiett  glitter  ajiotig^td^  hi 
•ooar^e  Tor  ECtile.v  nn# 
far  beyond  what  thi 
c\»djbi  reach,  foiming  an  mi»- 
'pr-ovivr?  olo-*vt  ever  in  sight, 
aad  g^iihrnlly  begetting  -au 
initft t**t  hope  thkt  the  wt‘4(h' 
oer  muv  he  good  jif-f  tn-d ht. 
'TiViv  footvbpfahd  coast:  h^ 
Hi* part  easy  ut’  erttrit rice  v mid 
ifiB  h*d<ss  are  rery  povretfid, 
*kj  ilmr  witJhr  either  a gale  or 
<t  «».b  a thei*  Woubl  b&ttMhfc 
^er  to  najet.  And  here  be- 
catne  apparent  the  di^ad- 
TaniAjges  ofya^lu,  lido 

ujjderubc.u  nttder  tho^e  ctr- 


xgw.  ao^rAiriiL. 
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hums  over  the  lamp,  and  a 
bumper  of  b or  grog  is  served  out 
to  “tiie  crew,”  as  the  Captain 
loves  to  call  himself  by  way  of 
variety. 

Now  for  a tedious  voyage  of 
300  miles  up  the  Heine  to  Paris. 

At  noon  on  the  26th  of  June 
the  Hob  Hoy  is  hooked  on  to  a 
steamer,  and  is  towed  up  the 
river.  Much  time  is  wasted  in 
passing  through  each  lock.  “In 
nearing  it  the  steamer  sounded  . tfC  - 
her  shrill  whistle  to  give  warn- 
ing, hut  the  lock  was  sure  to  be 
full  of  barges  and  boats  when 
we  came  dose.  Then  «»ur  cav- 
alcade had  to  draw  aside  until 
the  sluggish  barges  in  front  hud 
nil  come  out,  and  no  went  into 
the  great  basin  with  bumps,  and 
knocks,  and  jars,  and  shout- 
ing. It  required  active  use  of 
the  boat-hook  for  me  to  get  the  Hob  Roy  into 
the  proper  place  in  the  lock,  and  then  to  keep 
her  there.  The  men  w ere  not  djimay  nor  care- 
less, but  still  the  polished  mahogany  yawl  had 
no  chance  in  a squeezing  match  with  the  heavy 
floats  and  barges,  and  it  was  always  sure  to  go 
to  the  wall.*'  Thus  four  nights  and  nearly  five 
days  are  passed  in  mounting  the  Seine.  tfi'fbe 
architecture  and  engineering  of  this  fine  river/’ 
hays  Captain  Muegregor,  “are  indeed  splendid. 
The  noble  bridges,  the  vast  locks,  barrages, 
quays,  barriers,  and  embankments  are  far  supe- 
rior to  ours  on  the  Thames,  though  that  river 
floats  more  wealth  in  one  day  than  the  Seine 
does  in  a month,” 

u There  was  no  romance  in  this  manner  of 
progress  up  the  river.  The  poetry  of  wander- 
ing where  you  will,  and  all  alone,  can  oot  be 
thrown  around  a boat  pulled  by  the  nose  w hile 
you  are  sit  ling  in  it  all  day.  The  Hob  Hoy, 


with  mast  down,  and  tied  by  a tow-rope,  w-is 
like  an  eagle  limping  with  dipped  pinion  acids 
chained  foot.” 

At  St.  Cloud  on  the  last  day  of  J une.  Here 
we  nr*  to  rest  while  the  yawl  is  thorough}} 
cleaned,  brightly  varnished,  and  its  inside  g;\ylr 
painted  with  Cambridge  blue,  so  as  to  appear 
at  the  French  Exhibition  in  its  very  best  suit, 
and  then  at  the  British  Regatta  on  the  Seine. 

The  Captain  dues  not  bore  us  w ith  an  account 
of  the  Exhibition ; and  as  to  Fans  hotels 
they  were  out  of  his  line.  M w hile  at  Farts  be 
slept  on  board  the  Hob  Roy.  This  led  to  rm 
acquaintance  with  a 4 ^ gendarme,”  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  account;  “Each  morning 
about  seven  o'clock  yon  might  notice  a smart- 
looking  French  policeman  standing  on  the  gras* 
bank  of  the  Exhibition,  and  staring  hard  nt  the 
Rob  Roy.  He  had  come  to  see  her  Captain  at 
hi*  somew  hat  airy  toilet,  and  he  was  particularly 
interested 


if  not  amazed, 
to  witness  the  evolutions 
of  a tooth-brush.  Per- 
haps he  found  them  not 
only  interesting  but  in- 
structive, and  involving  an 
idea  perfectly  new — hxrd 
also  to  comprehend  from 
so  distant  an  inspection. 
Surely  this  strange  imple- 
ment must  be  a novelty  im- 
ported from  England  for 
exhibition  here.  As  he 
gazed  in  wonder  at.  the 
rapid  exercise  I sometime* 
gave  the  curious  instru- 
ment an  extra  fbnindi 
alxwe  or  lvelow,  and  the 
intelligent  nnd  courteous 
gendarme  never  rightly  de- 
cided whether  or  not  the 
tooth-brush  was  an  essen- 
tial though  iuacrumble  pan 
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was  the  best  jvmniHT  nf 
starting.  One  wa«  At  his 
boat’*  *U*ru  j,  am*  her,  »t 
the sUI t\  halt  noned  hi* 
U\.y6y*-'‘  !&»<&•  teadyt6:  V/*4tfV/ 

another  grasped  the  how; 
i^y^vo  . ' while  die  mb&t  knowing 

‘ puddle*  held  the  «;TMl  of  hi- 

* ptiituer  (or  "lit Mi-  -ri>fiV ) 
fcv  : v\  extvniltrd  fnmi  flie  b«nv  sit? 

hit  as  it  would  icanit. 

"A  oirr^-th^t 

c;:"  . , : wj.  Vicing.  started,  and  om« 

r »th  then:  houtr1.  to  the  wu- 

\ivu 

gOt  Strangled  together  hy 
trying  to  get  into  their 
bij*kU  dry;  hut  the  En- 
gtiahiTiuu  had  irmde  ti)'  ho 
mind  for  * :'wcti.ing%and  it 
might  ns  tv  l? ) come  now 

.at  once  as  itii  A few  min- 
utes after,  po  he  pushed  straight,  into  the  river 
up  to  hi*  and  therefore,  being  free  Vr <m 

the  crowding  of  others,  he  got  into  hit-  boat 
all  dripping,  wot,  but  forernosi  of  all.  ami  then 
paddled  sw  iitly  away.  T he  r<>t  &kiij  followed  * 
tnid  ail  of  them  were  making  to  the  Hug-hoot 
anchored  a Huh:  way  oiY,  round  winch  the  ert- 
'iio$k  mmt  lim  tnaie  u turn.  Here  the  Eri- 
giUhttMUt,  no.-H'd  hy  the  various-  * oiccs  on  shore 
tcUIhg  Jiini  tire  ( W rung)  fchfe  h/r  wits  to  take,  lost 
all  t%  fid  vzinfjvgfc  l\f  hi.-  i tai  l > *0  that  all  the 
six  boa x*  Ary i yeti  at  the  flag  dVont  t pge th&r . eoch 
stt%gilng  to  get  round -Uj  felt locked  with 

. . ..  ..  * ..  . ..i  ■ • i * ut • - 


•PAUln  E AWT/  PARAtiOLi 


of  the.  gear.  On/  neqimintance, 

ho  wee  or,  impro  red,  and  he  'kindly  took  ebarge 
iff  tHh  boat  in  my  aksenee;  not  wUlmap  & ifrvv- 
twow  air  at!-  he  reeouHved  ip*  travels*  (and  ft 
good  deal  more)  to  the  to mm  wus  vit jtco>-— 
Omfty  of  whom,  after  hfe  expWmtinnfv  left  life 
Hob  Hoy  quite  delighted  that  they  hud  ^'pu 
4 chtu  liffle  ship  which  had  ^wlud  frtfm  Awmi™ 
Veii.^*"v.  ''  . 

On  'Sunday  the  little  dingey  had  its  usual 
cargp  Of . bookaf  paper;!,  and  jnettires*  and  the. 
bargemen  on  the  Selnp  >vere  grateful  for  jsorae- 
tiring  te  read.  Our  sketch  on  page  722  repre- 
sent' o.  man  watering  ft  hocso,  and  who  Kw/im 
*\nt  to  the  Jtah  Hoy  to  get /a  pape/i  and  thud 
curOuhy  placed  Mm  grift  id  »i  dry  place  ashore 
imtti  hi?  whould  be  able  to  use  u wh^n  be  wa* 
dressed  again. 

’Tht  Boh  lV»y  had  pushed  up  to  Paris  chhdly 
••o  see  and  help  in  Hu*  Keguthi.  Th^  Canudiun 
hiiutmoti  cjiniQ  ont  ubeml  bqth  iddhe  Freiu-b  und 
ErigiiHh*  Ggpmin  Knogrc-gOr  eproiptfeds  tfeijth 
^pecjally  for  tiierr  steering  nn-l 
stroke ; he  tiluis  t lie  French 
of  ilio  English  in  the  speed  of. 

(heir  canoes ; but  ns  f. o the  mnn  fife  . v r t 0k 
ihidks  \vt  must  learn  from  Kn- 
ghiml  die  gives  t^e  fuUowtog  ) 

desenpuon  of  n canoe  chase  on 
the  Huinc;  “Two;  prifchs  wgrtt^ 
p.  rrd  at  the  Pur**  Rwgatfu  t<*f  t» 
rhftM>  op^n  to  all  * peb]»K^.  ' 

Fivt  French  t!<oioiM  oruined*  bdi 
;irlii?rc*wUsd>niy  nm\EngJit*lv;  c'itnoii- 
fe;  res.d  v Hi  bis  Bub  jioy  to  meet  - 
d?()  hotiie rs.  : - . ' >’ t ^ /X c 

5 " The  ean'oes  \r<o*o  drawn/  -iXfi's 
f}n  bind  Htong^idu  each  otlvcf,  anil 
with  their  aterns  roucbhig  ibe 
lower  sjsp  of  thc^  ‘Tribime’  or  _ ’ 

gritnd  <^tand.  It  wi i.-*  curi*nw  to 

t*t»slupns 


other,  oppmumt  in  n gnrr^ml  soj’anVhle.  N,iex u 
iheirtiofefie  was  hiick  to  the  sUr>rt\  W here  they 
juwpftd  out  ami  mi  nhmg,  each  imA  dritggitig 
his  bout  round  HnOtUer  dug  on  dyv  luiuh  nmidp 
%f&  ami  iaiigfifet  of  the  dunke 

specfijprs,  who  bad  evidently  uo^  uidudfiiitcd  u 
eoiUesl  ko  new  in  its  kind,  nmi  so  c n?qdetch 
wMbie  frrm)  beginning  to  end,.  Agaui  ddshing 
into  iiie  water,  the  lip  Jo  smtHgTini^  fleet 


?>l/s.£rv’e  the  vnnons 
taken  up  hy  the  diflermd  men,  as 
pwh  ndojdod  whai  he  thought 


/•lie.  KHviniem  ii at riiya.  n*x  «r abbixa. 
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JSngfcshmHn,  *kr  ahead  of 

the  vest.  rm:  ,mT  ru  , k,vk:  • > 

l^nt  rh6  crn  tfte 

Hrib  liars  'mils  r.^ttlryiuipa^ieutly  ror  the  yea-  upon  ftnot Wt  ^tmiiRlioat  **reftw  My  vftwi.  ib&d- 
hi$e$0&  &o  wunte.  outward  bc/uml  mre*  tcvjth.c  -of  ti&fy  wrm  btffwheh  that  anil  the 

Ikcrrig  t owed  doivn  the  Ktu.ne  W *»/  rruu.K  Uke  l»o«f»'of  the  ofheh.  jlu?  mmtar  idMiio  of  ’Which 
fha*  it  t»  vor-  bv{:f*xwy  to  ftH-  Iwui  ains&dy  £Ot  die  wuikt  of  th* 

bwr  The  Hob  Urn*  baric  to  fif.v:e,  We  \wrtM  Boh  l&w*  ami  had  been  lining  the  nip,  fap: 
h«*grh  pftwed  the- \ti*l  bridge  of  the  bv^s  and  m tap  wf  a waniins  that  tttnhmbfptUV  s-Vicd  *%>- 
i\ip  hatrt?  are  *yT*b.  tfthef  vm-  life-  Light  flashed  fro®*  tbe  f jdia#  lnutp  b*pg- 

svi<  0$  ihe  qhftifu  uid  turn*  of  A*  mg  at  the  sfcewmcr  * bow  lull  ui»  mv-WaV  deck, 

a ‘tfzsixlt,  of  this  peculiar  tide  vre  fatiry  m nlgfir  nvw  heeled  oy*>*  4*$pJy  irratl  ifu*  dark  teaftr 

riwhed  through  ;hfcir  and  (t  inted 

that  only  a ceon%  tv*}?*?  and  the  poor  titfl* 
Rob  Hoy  ttfiuht  4nk  wthfc  ihuxh  nr  be  grmiriri 
1^  a ttiOtn^T  we  ; into  splinter  hV  >,(«■  two  gn&t  iron 
dash  vd!‘  covering,  roof,  hatch wnv,  fetid  stand  on  j nenr»Ytg  raeh  jm i>um  4$i  J bo  dark. 
dAefe  ^onfroided  by  a horTiMe  >ceT*<e>  which  is  j M All  tbiir ih  iW^ante  mpjd  gi&ner 
teprasumeii  rn  the, sketch  on  .page  fMt  ^Our  j \ylueh  in  fthcii  dang^fc  gmipc* ...»  whole  scene  in 
Primer  had ' drifted  in  tte  dbrk  ftfWii  whelmed  a tnoinenr  Wat!  Ain jmm  it  iii  thdyrtiu»l  lWnteat*. 


co/nes  on  that  oar  steamer  * anchor  is  dragging. 
But  the  Cit|?tairi  so  confidently  denies  dm  that 
we  g«>  off  to  sleep.  By^fc 
tap,  tap,  tap  on  the  boat 


* A fide  phenomenon,  wTdoft  thtj  Oftpbttti  de*er*hes 
tbw>  “ The  Water  then  ni*b<>£  ap  f tie  mowing.  fnh- 
tial-»ihap«3d  ^rusry*  in  a broad  , Autl k^bHirg  w»vw; 
§OOiftt.imes  four  )e<St  UUrfc,  uuh  ifeK  WiHWWi^p' ,W0’eVUto. 
large  vec*e)*  from  their  an^hor?*<  uod  uv^uy 

wrecks.  On  irfomcr  arcubUtti,  w’hcu  l Kupperu?*!  to 
be  iu  this  irehrbborhood,  a i»tgH  tide  Und  in*eu  truly 
prtHUded  by  dstrononjem  which  <Woul«l  culmrnutc  i\i. 
ahe  lltrle  town  of  Cjuulebeq  on  the  Seine,  but  ^onhl 
also  rWeTjlgbur  l ban  nvnr  kuvwn  ixrfpnr  on  all  tJie 
atUacent  coayU. 

“Tju;  news  of  tills  cojotiiig.'  wo’ndcr  spread  orcr 
France,  and  tfiene  b<ine  then  a lull  u>  Europe  no  to 


molutious,  cl*  .,  (.xcept,  '«i'*vnfr»c,  the  TJCfeKiiinl  reccp  !' 
lurion  in  Spain,  th^  fjnnhm»{‘S  of  Urn  provinces  had  to  I; 
run  ft  the  cn^r  for  an  cxi.-iu»meiii.  Excursion  Innn?  ' 
iUj/3  bcavil.v*bKlcu  RtcnruerM  poiireO  vuhimcs  of  peiipfo-f 


Ihtti  fcffiidhbee,  and  ’fnjtny  uf  them  hod  nwr  >een 
sen  1>eh  *re,  while  even  »t  tht  fanliionii J rh}  lmti)lnn-^ W ^ 
ofTi-tuivUle  the  slghf  v/ss  a Mfrittige'  one  for  fi  yfwtor . 

l* TUousanvU of expeGtaul. <»h»4crvvrc  pHr»»hsl  the #»op 
white  aand  as  the  fn LI  moon  shone  on  n wnvclos.  ^h>- 
unA  the  UriiUajjt  dresses  the.  ladies  Gidorod  the  hemt- 
uibi  taMemt  % 

• lrTlu‘  ti4»i  flowed  otid  flow*>d ; d bubbled  pygr  the 
usuOl  luuuul?  of  the. shure ; i*  trick !hiI  ihto  the  lintb- 
iitg-dwid.'f ; it  swelled  ♦-nil  higlinp  upon  the  trim-kept 
prtmieuatlc,  until  It  hipped  t he  highest  point,  and  Hum 
wiiul  geiuty  down  ttgaiu.  Edi pises  Mini  itdiW  are  pat- 
cut.  '{iroo&  to  ihe  pimple  ‘1ml  phvsicui  science  can  ap- 
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and  oar  jib  flies  away  into  the  air  like  an  um- 
brella blown  inside  out  Our  French  boatmen 
resume  their  hold  upon  the  yawl,  and  after  cap- 
taring the  truant  jib,  we  are  again  left  free  on 
the  rolling  waves. 

We  recross  the  channel  to  Cowes,  and  as 
oar  first  night  is  spent  oat  at  sea  in  th$  great 
highway  of  nations,  there  is  great  danger  of  be- 
ing ran  over.  Bat  the  danger  is  only  likely, 
and  sleep  is  imperative.  We  roll  the  ample 
main-sail  around  us,  and  with  oar  life-belt  on, 
tie  ourselves  to  the  boom,  as  seen  on  page  725. 
As  we  wake  next  morning  we  discern  land,  and 
soon  make  a landing  at  Littlehampton,  between 
Bognor  and  Brighton.  Wide  seas  are  no  more 
to  be  thought  of,  and  the  summer  is  free.  From 
Littlehampton  we  sail  to  Cowes,  and  the  tall 
yellow  masts  clustered  there  show  already  what 
an  assemblage  the  yawl  will  meet  at  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  Regatta.  Many  old  friends 
greet  us  here,  and  his  Royal  Highness,  Com- 
modore of  the  Canoe  Clab,  shakes  hands  with 
ns. 

“ In  the  Regatta  week  the  tide  of  a congre- 
gation coming  out  of  the  pretty  church  at  Cowes 
is  thoroughly  aquatic.  Fine  stalwart  men  with 
handsome  faces,  girls  with  chignons  as  big  as  a 
top-sail  bunt,  yacht  skippers  of  bronze  hue  and 
anxious  eye,  well-fed  sailors  with  blue  Jerseys, 
children  w ith  hat  ribbons  and  neck-ties  labeled 
with  yacht  names.  There  are  150  yachts  on 
the  water  here,  and  the  Rob  Roy  anchored  close 
to  the  hotel*  from  which  the  sight  was  magnifi- 
cent at  night,  wrhen  each  mast-light  was  hung, 
and  the  whole  made  a brilliant  crescent  reflected 
in  calm  sea,  while  excellent  music  played  softly 
on  shore,  and  at  each  half  hour  the  bell  of  ev- 
ery vessel  tolled  the  tithe,  Rob  Roy  adding  her 
note  to  the  jingle  by  so  many  thumps  writh  an 
iron  pot.” 

“The  Nonpareil  American  life-raft  was  in 
Cowes  after  her  Atlantic  voyage  of  forty-three 
days  at  sea.  Two  of  her  three  adventurous 
crew  were  Prussians,  who  could  speak  English 
only  imperfectly,  and  the  third  was  a Yankee. 
From  the  sketch  on  page  725  it  will  be  seen  that 
she  is  schooner-rigged,  and  very  coarsely  rigged 
too.  Gigantic  dags  and  streamers  overwhelm 
her  masts,  but  fourteen  of  us  on  her  deck  seem 
to  sink  the  buoyant  life-raft  only  an  inch  more 
in  the  water.  She  is  made  of  three  long  tubes 
of  India  rubber,  blown  up  by  bellows ; and  when 
the  air  is  out,  these  can  be  packed  away  snug- 
ly,  weighing  in  all  about  a ton,  and  intended  to 
be  inflated  and  launched  from  a ship's  deck  in 
case  of  disaster.  The  men  had  for  shelter  dur- 
ing their  long  voyage  only  a small  water-proof 
tent  on  the  deck,  with  a gutter  round  its  edge 
to  catch  the  rain-water,  and  so  to  replenish  their 
supply,  kept  in  bags  on  each  side,  and  now  hand- 
ed about  in  glasses  as  4 traveled  liquor,'  to  wash 
down  biscuits,  still  surplus  from  the  ‘sea  store.’ 
Their  cooking  apparatus  was  at  first  worked  by 
petroleum,  but  this  speedily  burned  the  metal 
out,  and  they  were  driven  to  manufacture  a very 
ramshackle  sort  of  oil-lamp,  fed  by  the  oil  for 
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their  ship-light  and  their  compass,  and  supplied 
by  passing  vessels.  The  actual  substratum , or 
raft  proper,  seems  to  ^e  strong  and  substantial, 
bat  the  gear,  sails,  and  all  other  things  were 
miserably  contrived  and  worse  executed  in  prep- 
aration for  a long  dreary  voyage,  drifting  in  wet 
and  weariness  during  six  weeks,  which  I could 
not  but  contrast  with  the  pleasant  six  weeks  just 
passed  in  the  Rob  Roy.” 

After  the  Regatta  there  were  some  excellent 
rowing-matches,  varied  by  a “punt  chase,” 
which  we  illustrate  on  page *726,  and  of  which 
we  have  the  following  description : “ One  man 
in  a punt  is  chased  by  four  in  a row-boat,  who 
have  to  catch  both  him  and  his  boat  within  ten 
minutes.  Of  coarse  his  path  is  devious  and 
tortuous  on  the  water,  his  resort  being  quick 
turns,  while  the  chasers  gain  in  speed.  After 
numerous  close  escapes  he  leaps  into  the  water. 
Then  if  the  pursuers  hold  his  boat  it  clogs  them 
in  following  him,  and  if  they  follow  him  while 
his  boat  is  left  free  he  manages  to  escape  round 
some  tangled  mass  of  shipping,  and  so  regains 
his  boat  for  a new  start. 

“ In  one  of  these  punt  chases  at  Cowes  the 
punter  had  several  times  plnnged  into  the  sea, 
and  amidst  shouts  and  cheers  he  was  always 
closely  followed  by  one  of  his  chasers,  who  swam 
almost  equally  well.  At  length  the  brave  punt- 
er swam  over  to  the  Alberta , one  of  the  Queen’s 
steam-yachts,  which  had  several  of  the  Royal 
Princesses  and  others  on  board,  who  kindly  thus 
patronized  the  races,  and  their  presence  was 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  us  all.  The  hardy 
sailor  scaled  the  yacfyt,  and  actually  ran  among 
the  ladies — who  doubtless  w'ere  much  amused, 
and  indeed  they  tittered  vastly.  Then  he  mount- 
ed the  lofty  paddle-box,  closely  followed  by  his 
resolute  pursuer,  who  would  not  be  shaken  off. 
With  one  moment  of  hesitation  the  punter  took 
a splendid  4 header’  into  the  sea,  and  as  he  was 
thus  descending  from  the  paddle-box  the  gun 
fired,  showing  that  the  ten  minutes  had  ex- 
pired. The  pursuer  could  then,  of  course,  have 
given  up  the  chase  as  done.  lie  had  lost,  and 
could  not  win  now.  * But  there  was  still  in  him 
that  fine  free  boldness  which  superadds  brave 
deed  to  stem  duty,  and  amidst  a burst  of  cheers 
he  too  leaped  down  into  the  sea.  The  first  diver, 
however,  had  heard  the  w'ished-for  gun  as  he 
fell,  and  so  he  claimed  his  prize  when  he  came 
up  all  red  and  watery,  and  both  had  well  gained 
the  applause  of  the  spectators.” 

At  lost  we  are  upon  the  homeward  voyage. 
On  the  Bembridge  reef  the  yawl  strikes  a rock, 
but  luckily  escapes  serious  harm.  We  are 
scarcely  out  of  hearing  of  the  drums  at  Ports- 
mouth when  we  are  caught  in  a fog.  Then  a 
thunder-storm  comes  up,  and  we  are  in  utter 
chirkness.  Such  are  the  incidents  of  our  voy- 
age from  Cowes  to  Brighton.  From  this  point, 
after  rounding  Beachy  Head,  we  can  find  easy 
ports  all  the  way  to  London.  Beachy  Head  we 
ought  to  reach  by  2 o'clock  p.m.  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  eastward  tide.  But  in 
this  we  do  not  succeed,  so  we  turn  shoreward 
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and  anchor,  waiting  the  torn  of  the  tide  or  a 
breeze.  After  dark  we  are  out  to  sea  again. 

44  It  was  black  enough  $11  round ; but  yet  the 
strong  wind  had  not  come,  and  we  edged  away 
eastward,  doubly  watchful,  however,  of  the  dark, 
for  the  crowd  of  vessels  here  was  the  real  dan- 
ger, and  not  the  sea.  Look  at  the  ghost  of  Rob 
Roy  (see  sketch  on  page  726)  flitting  on  the 
white  sail  as  the  lamp  shines  brightly  ; and  now 
down  comes  the  rain,  and  with  it  flash  after 
flash,  peal  upon  peal  of  roaring  thunder,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  unspeakable.  The 
wind  changed  every  few  minutes,  and  vessels 
and  boats  and  steamers  whirled  past  like  visions, 
often  much  too  near  to  be  welcome.  A white 
dazzling  gleam  of  forked  lightning  cleaves  the 
darkness,  and,  behold!  a huge  vessel  close  at 
hand,  but  hitherto  unseen,  lofty  and  full-sailed, 
and  for  a moment  black  against  the  instant  of 
light,  and  then  utterly  lost  again.  The  plash- 
ing of  rain  hissed  in  the  sea,  and  a voice  would 
come  out  of  the  unseen — ‘Port,  you  lubber!’ 
Ah,  it’s  no  use  peering  forward  to  discover  on 
which  side  is  the  new  danger.” 

But  during  this  night  of  storm  on  land  and 
sea  we  have  crossed  the  bay.  Hastings  is  soon 
passed,  and  we  skirt  along  the  cliffs  toward  Rye. 
Once  round  Dungeness,  we  can  see  Folkstone 
and  Dover  Cliffs,  and  we  steer  straight  for  Dover 
Pier.  Our  tiresome  voyage  is  followed  by  a 
sound  sleep  of  seventeen  hours. 

44  Dover  had  been  the  port  of  departure  and 
again  of  arrival  for  my  first  canoe  voyage,  and 
the  memory  of  that  delightful  tour  was  recalled 
now'  by  seeing  a canoe  paddling  in  the  harbor. 
On  closer  scrutiny  (see  sketch  on  page  727)  it 
was  perceived  that  a young  lady  was  its  crew. 
Now  though  there  are  several  fair  members  of 
our  Canoe  Club,  we  had  not  yet  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  one  of  these  canoeistes  on  the  wa- 
ter, so  at  once  the  dingey  gave  chase.  This 
was  the  lady’s  very  first  essay  in  a canoe,  yet 
she  succeeded  admirably,  for  it  is  far  easier  to 
learn  a little  of  paddling  than  a little  of  rowing, 
as  every  neophyte  can  tell  you.  Yet  I had  not 
known  until  now  that  a Rob  Roy  can  well  be 
matched  by  a Di  Vernon , and  how  much  the 
most  gentle  movement  afloat  can  be  refined  by 
delicate  feminine  grace.  A few  hints  from  the 
older  paddler  were  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  apt 
scholar,  whose  friends  rowed  beside  us  in  a boat; 
and  at  length,  with  that  English  pluck  which  so 
many  English  girls  possess,  she  boldly  steered 
into  a steamer’s  swell,  and  then  to  the  open  sea, 
where,  before  a soft  zephyr  murmuring  its  un- 
dertone whispers,  we  hoisted  her  parasol  for  a 
sail,  and  the  visitors  on  Dover  Pier  had  a novel 
treat  in  the  duet  between  dingey  and  canoe.” 
f At  Margate,  on  the  way  to  the  Thames,  the 
Captain  recalls  a scene  which  he  witnessed  years 
before  in  France,  of  which  a sketch  is  given  on 
page  727. 

“Come  rather  back  to  France,  and  let  ns  look 
at  her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  Eug&iie 
in  the  water,  as  we  have  seen  her  years  ago. 

“ It  was  at  Biarritz,  and  one  day  a commo- 


tion in  the  town  was  evident,  bnt  4 What  is 
about  to  happen?’  we  asked,  being  ready  for 
any  response,  as  a traveler  ought  to  be. 

44  4 Her  Majesty  is  going  to  bathe.’ 

44  British  modesty  urged  a quiet  retreat,  but 
French  system  being  different,  we  spectators 
to  the  number  of  some  hundreds  were  ranged 
along  the  sands  in  two  long  lines,  with  a narrow 
lane  clear  between,  and  grave  gens  d’armes  keep- 
ing the  ranks. 

44  The  usual  proceedings  one  sees  at  French 
bathing  towns  were  all  in  action  round  about 
us.  Ladies  dressed  to  the  highest  pitch  min- 
gled with  others  in  bathing  costume.  Gentle- 
men walking  quite  composed  and  dripping  wet 
with  ladies  just  come  out  of  the  sea  and  just 
going  in  again.  Young  girls  in  canoes  boldly 
pAddling,  and  gaylv  upsetting  the  little  craft, 
while  they  swam  alongside.  Rafts  with  men 
and  women,  half-floating  as  they  held  by  the 
sides,  and  chattered  and  basked  in  the  sun. 

All  this  difficult  interlude  on  diy-land  manners 
was  conducted  with  perfect  decorum,  a telling 
lesson  to  Britons  who  bathe. 

44  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  not  like  to  see 
our  Royal  Family  follow  the  example  of  the  next 
scene.  First  there  came  out  of  the  Imperial 
Villa  a number  of  tall  liveried  footmen,  each 
with  a tray  or  basket  piled  up  high  with  femi- 
nine finery,  and  this  procession  wound  its  way 
to  two  pretty  little  tents  hard  by  the  sea. 

44 Next  there  appeared  the  Empress  and  four 
maids  of  honor,  who  came  also  to  the  tents,  the 
Empress  going  alone  into  one  with  a tasteful 
blue  and  silver  drapery  round  it.  See,  now  the 
ladies  emerge  from  their  disrobing  rooms,  and 
walk  slowly  down  to  the  water  between  the  dou- 
ble line  of  inquisitive  but  respectful  visitors. 

Each  lady  has  a coat,  vest,  and  trowsers  of  black 
silk,  with  the  neatest  of  little  boots,  and  the 
most  winning  of  large  brimmed  black  straw  hats 
— that  of  the  Empress  being  trimmed  with  a nar- 
row band  of  red. 

44  When  they  reached  the  water  five  big  fel- 
lows approached,  all  dressed  in  red  flannel. 
These  bathing  men  each  proceeded  to  tie  an 
empty  gourd,  like  a water-bottle,  a sort  of  life- 
preserver,  round  the  w'aist  of  a lady,  and  then, 
first  politely  bowing,  he  lifted  the  lady  in  his 
arms,  as  a nurse  catches  up  a little  child,  and 
so  with  his  fair  burden  he  marched  into  the 
waves. 

44  When  they  were  at  about  four  feet  deep  the 
man  allowed  the  lady  to  float  on  her  back,  and 
with  his  arms  under  her  arms  he  supported  her 
as  each  wave  rose  and  fell, 

44  All  the  time  of  these  strange  doings  there 
was  a large  boat  close  to  the  merry  party,  and 
with  several  men  in  it,  who  kept  beating  the 
water  with  long  poles — What  is  that  for?  To 
keep  away  the  sharks.  Such  is  Majesty  afloat 
Yes,  they  do  these  things  better  in  France!” 

Our  Captain  is  greatly  interested  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  At  Greenhithe  he  found  the  training 
ship  Chichester  for  the  reception  of  homeless 
boys,  and  it  was  in  answer  to  his  urgent  appeal 
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that  the  Doipkiny  a strong,  well-built,  sea-going 
jacht  of  20  tons  (of  which  we  give  a sketch  on 
page  728)  was  presented  to  the  institntion.  The 
Captain  accompanies  the  prize  to  Greenhithe. 
“ Clouds  withdrew  from  above,”  he  writes,  “ as 
we  neared  the  Chichester , and  the  full  moon  came 
out  and  looked  upon  the  ‘gift  for  boys’  with  her 
long  pendant  streaming  in  the  wild  and  onward 
breeze.  Then,  as  if  in  a summer  eve,  I lay  on 
the  deck,  silent  but  with  many  a thought — the 
Rob  Roy's  rovings  by  river  and  sea  in  bright- 
some  days  and  thundering  nights,  the  good  seed 
sown  from  the  little  dingey,  the  thousand  inci- 
dents of  a charming  voyage.  But  best  of  them 
all  was  the  sail  in  the  Dolphin” 


UNCLE  GEORGE.  ■ 

TWELVE  o’clock  at  night  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  between  Montreal  and  Port- 
land, in  a car,  by  some  occult  figure  of  speech 
which  may  be  the  Canadian  form  of  facetious- 
ness, denominated  “sleeping ! ” At  Island  Pond, 
where  we  enter  America,  every  mother’s  son 
and  daughter  of  us  will  be  tumbled  up  to  shiver 
for  an  hour  in  a fiscal  outhouse — half  with  the 
chill  which  a boundary  line  has  failed  to  take 
off  of  true  Canadian  weather  — half  with  the 
fear  that  Uncle  Sam  may  pocket  our  two  dozen 
pair  of  cheap  Montreal  stockings,  as  too  many 
for  the  legs  of  any  private  citizen. 

If  Dr.  Young  had  lived  he  would  have  been 
an  ornament  to  the  Grand  Trunk’s  Board  of  Di- 
rectors ; like  him,  it  takes  no  note  of  time  but 
by  its  loss ; and  the  Night  Thoughts  which  it 
produces  are  of  his  cheerful  character.  Our 
teeth  may  chatter  through  the  hour  at  Island 
Pond  in  an  atmosphere  of  solemn  darkness ; or, 
by  the  ruddy  glow  of  morn,  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  solve  that  mystery  which  has  hereto- 
fore perplexed  all  our  nocturnal  journeys : Why 
Island  Pond?  Is  it  an  Island  in  a Pond,  or  a 
Pond  in  an  Island?  The  half  day  since  we 
crossed  Victoria  Bridge  has  divorced  Time  and 
Place  in  our  imagination.  Wd  can  be  sure  of 
being  nowhere  at  any  given  time.  The  chilly 
certainty  that  we  shall  be  waked  up  some  time, 
and  the  feverish  uncertainty  of  what  time,  con- 
spire to  keep  out  of  our  berths  the  four  of  us 
who  sit  vis-a-vis  in  the  middle  section.  We 
refuse  to  take  the  occult  Canadian  joke,  and 
with  eyes  wide  open  beguile  the  hours  in  con- 
versation. We  run  on  to  a switch,  to  let  a 
, heavy  freight-train  rumble  by  us  into  the  north- 
ern darkness,  when,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
somebody  says, 

“Stopping  again?  Bless  my  soul!  What 
time  is  it  ?” 

And  another,  taking  his  hand  from  his  vest- 
pocket  with  a gesture  of  impatience,  exclaims, 
“There ! I never  can  remember  those  ruffians 
4 picking  my  pocket  last  week  at  Crestline!” 

“ It  would  have  left  a pretty  strong  impres- 
sion on  my  memory,”  spoke  a third;  “there 
can’t  be  a greater  inconvenience  to  a business 
man  than  to  be  without  his  ^ratch.”  i 


“ Well,  I don’t  know  about  that,”  said  the 
fourth.  “It  may  bother  a man  to  be  without 
a watch ; but  the  worst  botheration  I ever  knew 
came  of  having  more  than  one.” 

“ How  was  that,  indeed  ?” 

And  Number  Four  went  on  with  his  story : 

• 

It  was  when  I was  courting  your  cousin,  you 
know,  Joe — I won’t  say  how  many  years  ago, 
though  I ain’t  the  venerable  sage  I look  by  any 
means.  Never  mind;  this  highly-respectable 
white  head  and  beard  of  mine  once  got  me  the 
only  bed  that  was  left  in  a Minnesota  tavern, 
where  I arrived  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  with 
a dozen  other  land -speculators.  “Give  the 
old  gentleman  the  bed,”  said  they,  “and  let 
him  choose  who  shall  be  chummed  on  him.”  I 
didn’t  say  any  thing,  but  half  of  ’em  were  older 
than  I.  Your  cousin  was  a blooded  girl,  Joe, 
and  I had  to  get  white  early  to  keep  up  the  dig- 
nity of  the  family. 

At  the  day  1 refer  to  I didn’t  travel  on  my 
dignity — my  hair  curled  black  as  a coal ; and 
Lucy  one  day  confessed  that  she  liked  that  style 
then  as  well  as  she  does  this  now — though  that 
curly  head  and  a bom  Yankee  under  it,  two 
calves  on  my  father’s  farm,  and  the  munificent 
salary  of  four  hundred  a year — 

“With  a chance  of  being  taken  in  by  the 
firm,”  said  Joe. 

More  than  a chance — I was  taken  in ; for  if 
I wasn’t  worth  a thousand  to  old  Skiesicks,  in 
the  button-mould  department  alone,  I wasn’t 
worth  a cent — but  what  I’ve  told  you  was  all  I 
had  to  match  her  father’s  mill  stock.  Neither 
of  the  old  folks  ever  became  perilously  addicted 
to  me,  though,  perhaps,  small  Boston  clerk  as  I 
was,  they  might  have  given  me  in  their  frigid 
adhesion,  but  for  the  fact  that  I had  a rival — 
yes,  gentlemen — a Hated  Rival ! 

Midwinter  came.  I had  not  seen  your  cous- 
in, Joe,  since  the  September  apples  ripened  on 
the  hill  behind  her  father’s  barn ; there  were  no 
railroads  north  of  Boston,  and  mails  ran  so  ir- 
regularly that  a fellow  on  Washington  Street  in 
love  with  a girl  up  by  St.  Albans  would  neces- 
sarily be  kept  just  about  tantalized  to  death.  I 
never  for  a moment  dreamed  that  she’d  prove 
false  to  me — but  she  might  be  made  very  mis- 
erable, and  I know  nothing  about  it — so,  day  by 
day,  I became  more  settled  in  the  conviction 
that  we’d  got  to  be  married  without  further 
talk. 

Lucy  said  I always,  somehow,  managed  to 
look  like  a gentleman,  though  I had  boarded 
myself  and  laid  by  five  hundred  dollars  in  two 
years.  About  a week  before  Christmas  a Med-  • 
iterranean  brigantine  came  in  with  an  assorted 
cargo — among  it  a job  lot  of  lava  curiosities,  sold 
about  as  cheaply  as  they  were  carved — and  an 
English  friend  of  mine  showed  me  a tremendous 
puff  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  an  advance  copy  of 
the  London  A thenceum . I remembered  that  this 
sheet  was  then  the  oracle  of  the  “Hub,”  and 
bought  the  whole  lot  of  ornaments  for  a song, 
while  the  other  merchants  were  nosing  around 
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at  my  elbow  for  Messina  oranges,  bargains  in 
Bohemian  glass,  and  imitation  Sfrvres.  The 
day  that  the  regular  subscribers  got  their  En- 
glish papers  I issued  a flaming  advertisement 
calling  attention  to  the  comments  which  had 
been  made  in  London  upon  the  articles  of  vertu 
(If  you  ever  want  to  get  on  in  Boston  keep 
saying  44 vertu, ” Joe,  uen  rtgie,”  and  such! 
Lord  bless  the  dictionary  I got  ’em  out  of!) — 
44  the  articles  of  vertu  to  be  obtained  of  John 
Loring  only,  1299  Washington  Street,”  citing 
the  Athenaum  article  in  full,  and  adding, 44  a pa- 
per in  the  hands  of  all  the  intellectual  people  in 
Boston.”  I became  the  rage,  gentlemen ! For 
the  trifling  commission  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Skiesicks  kindly  allowed  me  to  sell  across  his 
counter ; and  at  the  end  of  Holiday-week  I not 
only  had  back  my  five  hundred  dollars,  but 
$4000  besides.  My  stock  all  cleared  off,  I 
turned  to  my  employer — “Would  you  rather 
have  your  commission,  and  look  up  another 
young  gentleman  to  discharge  my  particularly 
light  and  pleasant  duties,  or  let  me  put  the  en- 
tire profits  into  the  concern  and  begin  our  New 
Year  under  the  style  of  Skiesicks  and  Loring?” 
He  thought  a while,  and  then  consented  to  let 
me  buy  into  a business  my  share  of  whose  re- 
turns would  foot  up  about  twelve  hundred  a 
year. 

The  same  day  I got  a long,  almost  broken- 
hearted, letter  from  Lucy.  I couldn’t  imagine 
how  the  old  people  were  tormenting  her  about 
that  awful  creature,  Peter  Dagon.  This  my 
hated  rival’s  father  and  mother  had  been  over 
three  times  within  the  last  month  to  call  on  her. 
With  deep  woman-pathos  she  added  that  they 
came  “intentionally;”  once  they  staid  to  tea; 
and  the  last  time,  on  parting  with  her,  parent- 
ally kissed  her  before  she  could  collect  herself. 
Oh,  it  was  horrid ! Like  a frightful  nightmare 
I had  once,  in  which  I stood  on  one  side  of  a 
fathomless  abyss,  and  saw  Lucy  on  the  other 
half-way  through  the  marriage-ceremony  with 
Peter  Dagon.  At  the  tea-table,  the  night  the 
Dagons  staid,  old  man  Dagon  had  delivered 
himself  of  an  inventory  of  his  entire  farm  and 
all  the 44  critters ;”  adding,  incidentally,  in  a de- 
votional gasp,  “but  I shall  soon  be  gathered 
untew  my  fathers — and  I hope  Peter  ’ll  use  it 
well,  for  he’ll  have  the  hull  on  it.”  Then  Mrs. 
Dagon  had  lost  herself  in  mazes  of  reminis- 
cence dating  from  Peter’s  pinafore  period,  lead- 
ing, if  they  led  any  wherfc,  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  all  New  England  there  had  never  been 
such  a 44  marster  hand”  either  for  calf-raising  or 
catechism.  In  Lucy’s  own  family  there  was  no 
* one  to  stand  up  for  me  except  her  Uncle  George. 
He  lived  four  miles  from  the  village  on  the 
stage-road  toward  Boston,  and  seldom  came  in 
except  to  meeting  or  to  do  his  trading;  but 
when  he  did  come  he  always  cheered  her  up 
like  sunshine,  whispering  ever  so  many  nice 
things  about  me  into  her  private  ear,  and  never 
showing  the  white  feather  when  I needed  a 
stout  good  word  before  the  old  folks. 

Lucy’s  letter  roused  all  the  man  that  was  in 


me.  All  the  boy,  too,  perhaps  you’ll  say ; for 
my  vivid  imagination  pictured  the  dear  girl  in 
a thousand  horrible  situations  which  colder 
common-sense  might  have  shown  most  improb- 
able. Among  other  fancies  was  the  one  that 
her  relatives  might  conspire  with  the  Dagons 
to  run  her  across  the  line  into  Canada,  and  con- 
ceal her  where  I could  not  find  her,  or  where, 
if  I did,  the  laws  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
marry  her  without  the  consent  of  her  guardi- 
ans. I remembered  a case  where  this  had 
been  done,  although  with  a girl  of  poorer  met- 
tle, and  remembered  also,  that  on  one  occasion, 
in  giving  Lucy  a piece  of  her  mind  about  me, 
her  mother  had  reminded  her  of  the  ease  with 
which,  if  necessary,  a similar  remedy  could  be 
resorted  to  again. 

This  idea  took  such  possession  of  me  that  I 
knew  no  peace  till  I had  arranged  with  my 
new  partner  for  a fortnight’s  absence  .and  writ- 
ten to  Lucy  that  our  time  had  come — that  she 
might  expect  me,  five  days  from  date,  fully  pre- 
pared. to  make  her  Mrs.  John  Loring.  If  she 
thought  best,  I told  her  to  break  that  inevitable 
destiny  to  the  old  folks  and  secure  their  acqui- 
escence ; but  if  this  were  impossible,  to  take 
the  courageous  step  by  herself.  Be  sore  I was 
not  silent  upon  my  late  good  fortune ; but  how 
much  that  would  weigh  in  the  calm,  parental 
scales  against  Peter  Dagon’s  landed  property 
and  44  critters”  I could  not  calculate.  To  my 
heated  fancy  he  looked  like  a gloomy,  mone- 
tary volcano,  a Vesuvius  of  dollars,  ready  at 
any  time  to  erupt  over  the  smiling  vineyard  of 
my  hopes.  Never  mind ! I knew  Lucy  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that,  barring  all  accidents  of 
fraud  or  violence,  she  would  marry  me  any 
how  as  soon  as  I reached  North  Betterton. 

Having  dispatched  my  letter  I forthwith 
sought  the  Boston  Tailor  of  Largest  Ideas,  and 
contracted  with  him  to  have  ready  for  me  by 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  but  one  a suit  of 
wedding  raiment  in  which  those  largest  ideas 
should  be  pushed  to  the  verge  of  possibility. 

I am  not  sure  that  I used  these  exact  words ; 
but  he  made  clothes  for  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
would  have  understood  me  if  I had.  44  Be  par- 
ticular about  the  style  and  quality,”  said  I; 
and  impressing  it  upon  him  that  the  quantity 
of  cloth  was  no  object  with  me,  but  that  I want- 
ed an  elegant  figure,  I received  from  him  a 
lofty  nod  of  intelligenee,  got  measured,  and 
came  away  with  a sense  of  elation  as  one  who 
has  drunk  new  wine. 

In  the  pride  of  old  love  and  new  affluence  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  going  after  my 
sweet-heart  with  hands  quite  empty.  I bought 
her  a gold  watch  for  my  wedding  present,  which 
for  safety  I attached  to  my  own  neck  and  wore 
in  my  l6ft-hand  pocket.  Remembering  how 
she  would  hate  to  be  better  adorned  than  me,  I 
exchanged  my  old  silver  time-piece  for  a hun-  $ 
dred-dollar  Tobias — attached  this  also  to  my 
neck,  and  wore  it  in  the  pocket  on  the  right. 

The  night  before  I started  northward  I re- 
ceived my  nuptial  raiment  from  the  Tailor  of 
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Largest  Ideas.  I feasted  my  eyes  on  its  glossy 
blackness.  I hung  tenderly  over  the  tails — it 
was  my  first  claw-hammer  jacket,  and  the  cynic 
who  can  deride  me  must  be  indeed 

•4  farther  off  from  Heaven 
Than  when  he  was  a boy/’ 

I was  about  trying  the  clothes  on — so  to 
speak,  sinking  into  them  as  into  some  deli- 
cious dream — when  a rap  announced  Skiesicks, 
who  had  come  to  post  books  with  me,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  work  so  late  into  the  night 
that  there  was  no  time  to  complete  the  experi- 
ment before  the  stage-driver's  horn  sounded  in 
my  sleepy  ear.  With  a sigh  of  affectionate  re- 
gret 1 added  the  new  suit  to  my  portmanteau's 
already  packed  contents,  and  stumbled  through 
a black  fog  to  my  seat  in  the  vehicle.  I was 
surprised  to  find  it  on  wheels,  for  a heavy  snow 
was  reported  forty  miles  out  of  Boston,  but 
clambered  without  comment  to  my  corner,  and 
sat  down  with  my  portmanteau  under  the  seat, 
wrapt  from  all  coarser  thoughts  in  a delirium 
compounded  of  Lucy,  two  gold  watches,  and 
the  nuptial  raiment. 

We  rattled  and  creaked  out  of  Boston  to  a 
mildewed  tavern  in  the  suburbs,  and  there  a 
melancholy  man,  who  looked  and  smelt  as  if 
he  had  been  sitting  up  all  night  to  grease  his 
hair  with  ham-fat,  stuck  through  the  stage  door 
an  equally  smoky  and  sleepy  lantern,  to  take 
our  fares  and  ask  our  names  for  the  way-bill, 
also  to  give  me  my  Jirst  glimpse  of.  my  fellow- 
passengers.  These  were  a man  and  woman 
side  by  side  on  the  back  seat ; a little  wizen- 
faced pair,  with  that  peculiar  look  of  having 
been  ground  down  into  a likeness  to  each  other 
by  many  years  of  mutual  attrition  which  belongs 
to  some  long-married  couples,  whose  small,  in- 
quisitive eyes  winked  in  the  sudden  flash  of  the 
lantern  in  a scared-owl  kind  of  way  which  for- 
cibly reminded  me  of  somebody  I had  seen  be- 
fore. Their  suggestiveness  was  explained  when 
they  gave  their  names  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tadmor, 
of  Wilderness  Place,  Roxbury ; stated  their  des- 
tination to  be  North  Betterton,  and  paid  their 
fare  out  of  a moleskin  purse,  whose  resemblance 
to  the  foot  of  a damaged  mourning  stocking  had 
often  excited  Lucy’s  risibles  when  they  paid 
their  summer  visit  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tad- 
mor’s  sister,  Mrs.  Dagon.  Often  as  I had  heard 
of  them,  I had  never  seen  them  before,  and  I 
was  pretty  sure  that  their  previous  acquaintance 
with  me  bad  precisely  the  same  limits. 

Once  more,  at  the  sound  of  their  names,  my 
mind  kindled  with  a terrible  suspicion  ! What, 
at  this  frigid  and  unpastoral  time  of  year,  took 
the  Tadmors  to  North  Betterton  ? My  assur- 
ance of  a conspiracy  became  doubly  sure;  in 
some  occult  way  they  were  going  out  to  obstruct 
my  wedding.  Perhaps  they  had  been  called  to 
a family  council  to  assist  in  the  Canada  busi- 
ness; perhaps  they  went  to  poison  the  rural 
mind  of  Lucy’s  family  with  slanders  against 
me ; perhaps  they  had  even  heard  that  I was 
expected  to  go  after  Lucy  in  this  very  stage, 
and  had  bribed  the  driver  to  take  out  the  ve- 


hicle on  wheels  and  break  an  axle  in  sonfe 
snow-bank!  Quick  as  thought  I determined 
to  keep  the  cards  in  my  own  hand — they  were 
there  so  long  as  I withheld  my  name.  Thus, 
when  the  ham-fat  man  turned  to  me  with  the 
way-bill,  I announced  myself  as  Ephraim  Rob- 
inson from  Holmes’s  Hole,  and  fancied  that  I 
perceived  something  like  disappointment  in  the 
twinkling  eyes  just  opposite. 

As  the  stage  lumbered  on,  and  the  daylight 
grew,  my  fellow-passengers  and  I fell  into  con- 
versation. Breakfast  amenities  at  the  Little 
Kidlington  tavern  smoothed  the  way  for  a still 
further  intimacy  ; agd  by  the  time  that  I had  so 
far  accustomed  myself  to  my  alias  os  to  run  no 
risk  of  its  utterance  taking  me  by  surprise  (an 
end  accomplished  through  perpetual  mental 
repetitions  of  “Robinson,  Robinson,  Robin- 
son,” like  some  new  rule  for  finding  the  Cube 
Root),  I was  getting  along  swimmingly  in  fish- 
oil  with  Mr.  Tadmor,  and  had  become  an  au- 
thority with  Mrs.  Tadmor  on  the  state  of  relig- 
ion in  Holmes’s  Holp. 

He  must  be  a rough  old  file,  indeed,  whom 
the  rubs  of  a bumping  stage-coach  .does  not 
smooth  down  into  something  like  a pleasant 
understanding  with  his  neighbors.  A stage  is 
a kind  of  revolving  sand-box  for  the  polish  of 
human  castings ; the  process  involves  a deal  of 
noise  and  banging,  but  the  friction  lessens  and 
the  surfaces  get  shinier  all  the  time.  I percepti- 
bly grew  with  Mr.  Tadmor  when  his  umbrella  fell 
on  my  head  out  of  the  top-straps,  and  I begged 
he  would  not  mention  it;  and  Mrs.  Tadmor 
gained  ground  with  me  when,  on  ascertaining 
that  the  toe  I had  poked  through  her  bandbox 
had  not  damaged  the  bonnet  within,  she  assured 
me  it  was  not  of  the  least  consequence.  Before 
sundown — or  what,  somewhere  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  a world-full  of  fog,  was  supposably  that 
— the  wizened  couple  had  attained  a very  high 
place  in  my  estimation  as  sensible,  agreeable 
people,  which  you  may  be  sure  they  made  no 
peg  lower  by  informing  me  at  the  supper-table 
where  we  stopped  for  the  night  that,  although 
the  stage  regulations  had  compelled  them  to 
book  for  North  Betterton,  they  were  in  real- 
ity to  be  set  down  fifteen  miles  short  of  that,  at 
a farm-house,  where  they  had  been  called  to  the 
sick-bed  of  a daughter-in-law,  and  did  not  at 
this  time  propose  to  visit  the  Dagons  at  all. 
Thus  I went  to  bed  with  all  my  fears  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,  and  slept  soundly  till  the 
driver  roused  us  at  daybreak. 

I dressed  in  five  minutes,  came  down  and 
found  not  only  the  promise  of  a fine  day,  but, 
as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach  along  the  road,  a 
prospect  of  prime  sleighing.  We  had  come 
into  the  snow-drifts,  and  changed  our  wheels 
for  runners  at  a halting-place  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  before ; but  our  driver,  like 
most  of  his  profession,  used  that  advantage  only 
as  a member  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Longevity  of  Animals,  and  would  have  received 
my  vote  for  the  very  largest  leather  medal  in  its 
gift.  The  nearer  I got  to  Lucy  the  more  tor- 
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toent  had  I found  in  that  slow,  deliberate 
crunching  of  packed  snow  as  the  clumsy  bob- 
sleds crawled  up  one  side  of  a hummock  and 
pitched  down  the  other  into  the  rut,  where  it 
seemed  doubtful  how  they  should  ever  get  out 
again. 

I suppose  I had  looked  to  see  how  late  it  was 
twenty  times  between  three  o’clock  and  the  tav- 
ern where  we  lay  by.  First,  I took  my  Tobias 
out  of  the  right-hand  pocket  and  consulted  that. 
Then  I suddenly  remembered  that  I had  not 
wound  Lucy’s  Geneva ; so  out  came  that  and 
got  its  wants  attended  to.  I had  scarcely  re- 
turned that  to  the  left-hgpd  pocket  before  it 
occurred  to  me  to  see  how  it  ran  with  the  To- 
bias— then  they  both  came  out  and  got  com- 
pared. Every  time  I yawned  as  if  I would 
swallow  some  particularly  tiresome  fence-post 
which  had  consumed  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  crawl  behind  us  out  of 
sight,  out  came  one  of  the  gold  watches — some- 
times the  right  hand,  sometimes  the  left,  just  as 
it  chanced.  Not  until  I sq£  at  the  supper-table 
and  wound  my  own  Tobias  for  the  night  with 
a peremptory  British  sound  calculated  to  mo- 
nopolize attention  like  a bark-mill,  did  I observe 
that  my  movements  had  become  an  object  of 
interest  to  both  the  Tadmors ; but  as  I put  the 
golden  warming-pan  to  my  ear,  with  all  the 
anxiety  as  to  the  integrity  of.its  works  natural 
to  earliest  possession,  I observed  the  pair  ey- 
ing .each  other  and  myself  significantly.  This 
sign,  however,  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  opu- 
lence interpreted  only  as  a silent  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  the  young  man  who  could  travel 
with  such  a master-piece  in  each  of  his  vest- 
pockets. 

Standing  at  the  tavern  door,  in  a prophetic 
aroma  of  coffee  and  slap-jacks,  just  tempered 
by  the  bracing  air  into  something  masculine 
and  inspiriting,  I resolved,  before  the  Tadmors 
were  rung  down  to  breakfast,  that  I would 
shorten  my  journey  Lucy -ward  by  hiring  a 
private  team.  Having  instant  recourse  to  the 
landlord  I struck  a bargain  for  the  use  of  his 
own  horses,  a double  sleigh,  plenty  of  buffaloes, 
and  an  Irishman  to  drive  back  the  outfit  from 
North  Betterton,  where,  in  the  present  fine 
state  of  sleighing,  we  might  reasonably  hope  to 
arrive,  with  one  more  night-halt,  on  the  next 
morning  about  eight  hours  in  advance  of  the 
stage. 

At  breakfast  the  coffee  was  so  good,  the 
Tadmors  looked  so  pinched  and  small,  and  my 
own  bosom  expanded  with  such  a generous  love 
for  the  human  race  inclusive  of  them,  that  I in- 
vited them  to  take  the  vacant  seats  in  my  dou- 
ble sleigh.  I put  the  offer  on  the  ground  of 
my  compassion  for  the  sick  daughter-in-law — 
but  I suspect  that  Lucy,  and  the  desire  of  ex- 
hibiting her  lover,  when  he  should  come  to  be 
disclosed,  in  a character  of  lordly  munificence, 
had  far  the  more  influential  share  in  my  prop- 
osition. It  was  gladly  accepted,  after  suffi- 
cient hesitation  to  save  appearances ; and  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  I slid  merrily  along  behind 


enlivening  bells  that  seemed  ringing  for  my 
wedding,  with  the  Tadmors,  vis-a-vis,  shrunk 
to  such  proportions  under  a perfect  herd  of  buf- 
faloes, yet  looking  so  comfortable,  that  both  the 
sleigh  and  my  heart  felt  none  the  heavier  for 
them. 

At  intervals  throughout  this  day,  like  the 
last,  the  nervousness  of  nearing  my  goal,  and 
the  responsibility  of  two  such  unparalleled  ex- 
amples of  chronometry,  sent  me  down  into  my 
pockets  like  a diver  for  submerged  treasures, 
bringing  up  now  the  cargo  of  the  John  Loring, 
and  now  the  cargo  of  the  Lucy  Ann.  If  Pa 
and  Ma  Tadmor  nudged  each  other  it  was  only 
known  to  the  buffaloes ; but  several  times  again 
I fancied  that  I caught  their  admiring  glance. 
They  continued  to  grow  so  fast  in  my  estima- 
tion as  an  observant  and  sensible  couple,  whom 
my  earliest  prejudices  had  entirely  wronged, 
that  I could  not  refrain  from  the  slight  testi- 
monial of  my  appreciation  involved. in  paying 
for  their  dinners  where  we  stopped  to  bait  at 
noon — a proceeding  feebly  contested  by  Mr. 
Tadmor,  who  skirmished  for  a moment  with 
his  moleskin  stocking-end,  then  returned  it  to 
his  pocket  as  in  despair  against  finding  in  such 
an  insignificant  shepherd’s  pouch  any  pebble 
to  contend  against  such  a Goliath  of  generosity. 

When  I made  my  contract  with  him  the  land- 
lord had  intrusted  me  not  only  with  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  sturdy  bays  that  composed  his  team, 
but  with  numerous  personal  incidents  throwing 
light  on  their  remarkable  prowess.  I “ didn’t 
know  Jim  Tuttle?  Well,  that  was  a pity,  for 
there  wasn’t  a man  that  ’cute  about  horses  this 
side  of  Cambridge  Course” — and,  well,  if  I had 
known  him,  “ them  ’ere  bosses  could  beat  any 
thing  Jim  Tuttle  ever  drove.”  Was  I ever 
over  to  Piggotts  Hill?  No?  “Well,  guess 
if  you’d  ever  pulled  up  that  wet  clay  piece  on 
the  west  side,  guess  you’d  knock  under  on  hills 
ever  arter ana,  “ well,  them  there  hosses  had 
took  three  ton  to  the  top  without  breathing! 
Why,  as  to  speed — well,  speed — ” The  land- 
lord paused  with  the  air  of  a man  who  is  about 
to  commit  himself  dangerously  by  statistics 
which  might  tempt  me  to  ruin  a valuable  span 
with  overdriving,  and  sighed  as  he  mentioned 
the  low  figure  at  which  all  these  admirable 
qualities  were  to  be  thrown  in.  One  piece  of 
gymnastics,  however,  of  which  the  nigh-bay 
was  capable,  the  landlord  forgot  to  speak  of^ 
and  that  noble  animal  himself  scorned  to  men- 
tion it  until  about  an  hour  after  we  had  left  our 
dining-place,  and  were  thirty -five  miles  from 
his  master’s  stable. 

We  were  sliding  merrily  along  as  we  had 
been  all  the  morning  when  the  sleigh  whirled 
into  the  unbroken  snow  at  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  the  off-horse  nearly  shot  himself  out  of  his 
harness,  brought  to  a sudden  check  by  the 
singular  behavior  of  his  partner.  Right  in  the 
midst  of  his  stride  the  latter  animal  had  begun 
operating  one  of  his  hind-legs  as  if  taken  with 
the  sudden  hallucination  that  it  was  a trigger 
and  he  a new  patent  in  fire-arms  which  it  was 
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desired  at  that  instant  to  explode,  bat  whose 
lock  was  so  badly  out  of  order  that  the  hammer 
always  fell  short  of  the  cap.  On  no  other  the- 
ory could  an  unpracticed  person  explain  the 
ttigh-bay’s  rhythmical  attempt  to  kick  himself 
in  the  stomach,  and  its  invariable  failure  by 
0 about  half  an  inch.  Did  you  ever  see  a bad 
case  of  stringhalt?  If  you  didn’t — it’s  an  equine 
infringement  of  man’s  divine  right  to  chorea — 
the  dance  of  St.  Vitus  arranged  for  one  hind-leg. 

44  Och  the  baste ! ” said  Teddy  Bralligan,  who 
was  driving.  44  Shore  an’  it’s  dog’s  blood  that’s 
in  ye  somewhere,  a thryin*  to  scratch  yer  left  ear 
with  yer  fut!” 

That  was  all  the  satisfaction  I could  get  out 
of  my  Irishman.  Had  the  horse  ever  done  so 
before  ? 44  Indade  he  had ; but  it  was  his  play, 
just.”  And  how  long  did  he  do  it  at  a time  ? 
44  Till  he  got  asier.” 

In  the  present  instance  he  continued  it  at 
intervals  during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  al- 
ways taking  us  by  surprise,  and  bringing  us  up 
with  a jerk  in  the  midst  of  most  gratifying  pro- 
gress, making  the  non-dislocation  of  my  neck 
a perpetual  miracle,  and  bringing  the  slender 
forms  of  the  Tadmors  out  of  their  buffaloes, 
like  a Jack-in-the-box  married  to  a Jill  of  the 
same  family,  or  a pair  of  those  pith  babies  who 
amuse  our  childhood  by  their  incorrigible  reso- 
lution to  stand  on  their  heads.  In  my  charac- 
ter as  their  entertainer  I felt  mortified  in  the 
extreme,  and,  as  Lucy’s  lover,  there  were  no 
bounds  to  my  impatience.  Still,  by  making  up 
time  between  the  attacks  of  St.  Vitus,  we  man- 
aged to  keep  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  stage, 
and  reach  the  tavern  where  we  were  to  make 
our  night-halt  only  a little  over  two  hours  be- 
hindhand. 

Before  a Franklin  stove  in  the  tavern  parlor 
the  two  Tadmors  sat  lulling  their  shattered 
nerves  in  a brace  of  rocking-chairs;  I stood 
flattening  my  nose  against  the  window  as  I 
gazed  abstractedly  out  into  the  starlight ; and 
all  of  us  waited  for  supper.  A faint  jingle  of 
bells  grew  clearer  and  clearer  from  the  north- 
ward, broke  into  full  peal  round  a turn  of  the 
road,  and  suddenly  stopped  at  the  horse-block 
by  the  other  end  of  the  house. 

At  first  glance,  in  that  light,  the  team  looked 
so  exactly  like  that  which  I had  fifteen  minutes 
previously  helped  Mr.  Bralligan  to  put  into  the 
stable  that  I ran  out  to  discover  what  had  made 
him  harness  them  again.  I reached  the  horse- 
block to  find  the  team  tied  and  alone.  The 
sleigh  was  a single-seated  cutter,  but  I could 
almost  have  sworn  to  the  horses  as  those  of  my 
own  hiring.  I hurried  to  the  stable-yard  to  look 
up  Teddy.  He  was  still  m the  stalls  putting  on 
bis  last  finishing  touches  for  the  night  with  a 
wisp  of  straw,  and  that  low,  steady,  tea-kettle 
hiss  which  is  the  Irish  groom’s  unfailing  car- 
minative. 

44  Why,  Bralligan,”  said  1, 44 1 thought  you’d 
brought  them  out  again ; I could  have  made  my 
affidavit — ” 

Just  then  another  foot  sounded  on  the  thresh- 


old, and  a long,  loose-hung  young  man,  with  a* 
feeble  jaw  and  hay-colored  hair,  dressed  in  the 
most  elaborate  Sunday-go-to-meeting  effort  of 
a rural  tailor,  took  a shiny  hat  from  his  perspir- 
ing forehead  to  prevent  its  being  knocked  off  by 
the  low  doorway. 

“I  guess  there  ain’t  nobody  round  to  put  a 
team  up  ?”  he  observed,  tentatively,  addressing 
himself  to  Bralligan. 

“Well,  thin,  it  wasn’t  that  time  ye  hit  it,” 
replied  Teddy ; 44  for  that’s  just  what  I’m  afther 
doin’  meself,  Misther  Dagon.” 

With  an  instinctive  start  I stepped  back  out 
of  the  dim  light  of  the  stable  lantern.  It  was 
the  Hated  Rival  1 

44  Oh ! it’s  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Bralligan  ? Come 
up  with  Foster’s  team  ?” 

44  Brought  up  this  gentleman’s  party,”  replied 
Teddy,  nodding  over  his  shoulder  in  my  direc- 
tion. 

The  Rival  shaded  his  eyes,  and  cast  into  the 
darkness  that  inquisitive  wink  peculiar  to  the 
Tadmor  connection ; but  I had  my  back  turned, 
and  was  sauntering  off  into  deeper  obscurity  to- 
ward the  oat-bin. 

44  Ah !”  said  Peter  Dagon,  entering,  and  care- 
fully putting  on  his  hat  again.  1 44  Well,  I won- 
der where  them  boys  are.  I wish  I had  my  other 
clothes  on ! Them  horses  ought  to  git  a good 
rubbin*  down ; they’ve  been  driven  lickitty-split 
ever  since  three  o’clock,  and  they’ve  got  to  go 
back  to-night  with  Joe  Barker’s  big  double 
sleigh  behind  ’em.  I’d  just’slief’s  not  see  to 
puttin’  ’em  out  myself  if  ’twasn’t  for  these 
clothes,”  repeated  Peter,  with  a tender  down- 
glance  at  his  rural  achievement  in  pantaloons. 

44  Well,  seein’  it’s  you,  Mr.  Dagon,  ” said  Bral- 
ligan, 44 1 don’t  mind  doin’  it  myself  for  a quar- 
ter.” 

44  You  couldn’t  make  it  a York  shillin’,  could 
you  ? I hain’t  got  much  change  in  these  clothes ; 
left  my  pocket-book  in  the  other  vest  to  hum.” 

“Call  it  a Yankee  shillin’,  an’  it’s  a bar- 
gain.” 

44  Wa’al,”  said  Mr.  Dagon,  with  a sigh,  44  you 
kin  hev  it.  They’re  tied  out  in  front.  After 
they’re  a little  cooled  down  give  ’em  six  quarts 
apiece.  I always  give  ’em  that  when  they’re 
away  from  hum ; a feed's  a feed ; it  don’t  cost 
no  more  to  use  Barker’s  big  measure  than  his 
small  un;  and  the  merciful  man’s  merciful  to 
his  beast.  Jemimy ! if  this  ain’t  a darned  ways 
to  come  arter  a double  sleigh !” 

44  Thrue  for  you ; but  thin  you  did  it  for  di- 
varsion.” 

“I  guess  not  much!  There’s  a big  sleigh- 
ride  to-morrow,  and  there  isn’t  a double  sleigh 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money  in  all  Betterton.  I 
hired  mine  last  night  for  five  dollars  to  a fellow 
that ’8  goin’  on  the  ride,  and — darn  it  all ! — this 
morning  there  come  news  that  started  me  for 
Canada,  kitin’!  I’d  ha’  given  the  fellow  ten 
dollars  to  have  let  me  off  my  bargain,  but  no 
Sir-ee  / So  I’ve  hunted  for  a double  sleigh  all 
the  way  between  here’n  Betterton.  Blamed  if 
they  weren’t  all  engaged  till  I not  to  Barker’s.” 
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44  Shure  an*  can't  a man  go  to  Canady  with- 
out a double  sleigh  ?” 

“Not  on  my  business,”  said  Peter,  dropping 
into  a tone  of  mysterious  solemnity.  “There’s 
others  a-goin’  with  me,  and  there’s  plenty  more'd 
give  all  their  old  shoes  to  be  along  if  they  only 
knew  what  was  up.  I know  one  fellow,  up 
Boston  way,  who’d  throw  both  his  eye-teeth 
in  to  boot ! He ! he ! he ! I’d  like  to  6ee  him 
when  he  finds  it’s  done  and  all  over  without 
him!” 

A terrible  shiver  passed  through  me.  In  an 
instant  I saw  through  it  all.  Oh  that  I had 
trusted  to  my  first  intentions ! That  I had  not 
been  lulled  into  security!  Fool,  fool  that  I 
was — I had  even  volunteered  to  carry  by  spe- 
cial express  to  Peter  Dagon  two  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators  ! This  very  night  they  would  meet 
to  hatch  the  details  of  their  accursed  plot ; and 
to-morrow  my  innocent,  unsuspicious  darling 
was  to  be  spirited  away  into  Canada.  Ah! 
you’d  like  to  see  that  fellow  from  up  Boston  way, 
would  you,  Peter  Dagon  ? And  so  you  shall ; 
but  not  “when  it’s  over  without  him.”  No, 
Peter,  not  by  a long  shot,  my  boy ! 

I was  looking  around  for  something  to  brain 
him  with  conveniently,  when  he  backed  out  of 
the  stable  again,  and  reason  resumed  her  sway. 
I must  act  coolly ; either  Peter  Dagon  must  not 
get  to  North  Betterton  to-night,  or  I must  be 
there  before  him.  But  how — how  ? Resolving 
to  give  to  calm  deliberation  half  the  hour  dur- 
ing which  the  horses  must  stop  to  bait,  I struck 
at  once  into  a brqjvn  study  and  the  path  that 
led  back  to  the  tavern.  So  fully  absorbed  that 
even  the  glare  of  the  bar-room  did  not  recall 
me,  I was  about  to  sit  down  with  a cigar,  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  I had  not  supped,  when 
the  landlord’s  voice  broke  my  reverie  with, 
“Tea’s  ready — please  enter  your  name” — and 
his  hand  at  the  same  time  thrust  the  book  under 
my  nose,  the  quill  into  my  hand.  Taking  the 
latter  perfunctorily,  as  I relapsed  into  rumina- 
tion, I signed  myself  in  full — “John  Loiung, 
Boston" — then  put  my  cigar  up  and  sauntered 
out  into  the  dining-room.  Just  as  I crossed 
the  threshold  a lank,  shiny  image  emerged  on 
my  right  hand,  from  a group  of  farmers  talking 
sheep  together  around  the  bar-room  stove,  and 
sidled  up  to  the  counter  which  walled  off  the 
landlord.  It  was  Peter  Dagon  ; and  not  until 
I saw  him  lean  over  the  ledger  in  which  I had 
just  entered  myself  for  supper  did  I realize 
what  a frightful  mistake  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Ephraim  Robinson  of  Holmes’s  Hole  ! 
Too  aghast  to  speak  I plunged  into  my  place 
at  table,  opposite  the  already  seated  Tadmors. 
I remembered  that  my  name  was  written  di- 
rectly under  theirs,  and  drank  three  cups  of  in- 
ferior tea  in  scalding  succession  without  adding 
caloric  to  the  chill  perspiration  in  which  I sat, 
momently  expecting  Peter  Dagon  to  welcome 
his  connections,  and  take  me  into  the  recognition 
by  ray  veritable  name.  The  place  was  cele- 
brated for  its  waffles ; as  Lucy  used  to  say,  it 
would  have  be<^  a real  nice  place  to  stop  at, 


only  you  couldn’t  eat  waffles  all  night ; under 
the  circumstances,  however,  waffles  seemed  a 
reckless  levity. 

To  my  utter  surprise,  Peter  did  not  come. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  seen 
his  aunt  and  uncle  registered  just  above  me, 
and  he  knew  me  not  only  by  name  but  by  face. 
Had  I not  spent  the  last  year’s  Thanksgiving 
with  Lucy,  and  made  fun  of  his  bass  all  anthem- 
time, bn  the  generally-received  theory  that  he 
had  spent  the  previous  night  under  a bridge  to 
give  catarrhal  increase  to  his  lower  register; 
and  had  not  he  sung  “Lift  up  your  heads,  Oye 
Gates !”  with  a special,  private  scowl  at  me,  as 
if  he  hoped  that  when  they  slammed  I might 
have  my  finger  in  the  crack  ? 

The  mockery  of  supper  over,  Providence  still 
mysteriously  warding  off  Peter  in  my  behalf, 
Mrs.  Tadmor  repaired  with  her  knitting  to  the 
parlor-stove  and  rocking-chair,  while  Mr.  Tad- 
mor acted  on  the  idea  that  he  would  stretch  his 
legs  and  look  around  a little,  I preserving  the 
most  affectionate  propinquity  to  him,  that  if 
possible  I might  obviate  Peter  unto  the  end. 
Lord  Harry ! If  for  the  next  hour  I could  only 
have  made  a blind  man  of  him  and  been  his 
dog! 

Singularly  enough  in  the  bar-room,  in  the 
entry,  and  on  the  steps  I several  times  saw 
Peter  at  a distance ; but  he  seemed  as  anxious 
to  avoid  us  as  I to  have  him,  invariably  slink- 
ing into  some  convenient  shadow  or  out  of  some 
casual  door.  But  the  insane  recklessness  with 
which  that  Tadmor  exposed  his  own  personality 
and  my  reputation  was  such  that  before  my  cigar 
was  half  out  the  relatives  cornered  each  other  by 
the  general  wash  - basin  and  met  face  to  face. 
The  elder  gentleman  said  his  cordial  how-d ’re- 
do ? after  the  first  surprise  with  a grin  like  a fresh- 
set  rat-trap ; but  to  my  amazement  Peter  seemed 
very  much  taken  aback,  and  said  ; 

“ You  here , Uncle  Ebenezer!”  in  a tone 
which  indicated  that  he  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred Guinea  or  Halifax.  “Mr.  Ephraim 
Robinson  from  Holmes’s  Hole,”  added  Mr. 
Tadmor,  turning  to  me  directly  after  the  salu- 
tation— “my  nephew,  Mr.  Peter  Dagon,  of 
North  Betterton.” 

4 4 Mr. — Ephraim — Robinson — of  — Holmes’s 
Hole  ?”  replied  Peter,  with  a mouth  that  could 
scarcely  open  wide  enough  to  let  out  his  be- 
wilderment ; 44  why,  I thought — ” 

44  I’m  glad  to  hear,”  said  I,  plunging  for  dear 
life  into  an  entire  kaleidoscopic  change  of  the 
subject,  “ that  after  all  your  trouble  you’ve  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a doable  sleigh  for  your  Can- 
ada trip.” 

“Canady?  Cfrn-ady?  Peter,  you  don’t  mean 
to  say — ” 

Mr.  Dagon’s  red  eyes  shot  a phosphorescence 
at  me  which  might  have  withered  me  had  it  been 
true  fire,  then  unresistingly  let  his  uncle  lock 
arms  with  him.  At  such  a family  interview  I 
could  be  no  manner  of  assistance.  I excused 
myself.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ; the  de- 
cisive hour  had  come ; and  I was  playing  for 
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high  stakes.  No  wonder  Peter  had  not  wished 
to  encounter  his  uncle  in  my  presence.  It  was 
all  as  I supposed.  Returning  to  the  stable- 
yard  I soon  found  Teddy  Bwligan.  He  had 
been  taking  Peter’s  team  to  the  trough,  and 
was  on  his  way  back  with  them  to  the  stalls. 

“Bralligan,”  said  I,  “have  you  had  your 
supper?” 

“ Sorrah  the  bit ! I’m  that  empty  ye  might 
play  Garryowen  on  me  shtummick.” 

“Well,  go  and  get  it  directly.  Whist  now, 
and  keep  a secret ; you  know  Mr.  Dagon  ?” 

“Like  me  mother.” 

“Don’t  breathe  a word  of  it,  but  he’s  brought 
me  news  that  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  go 
on  to  North  Betterton  immediately.  The  other 
gentleman  and  the  lady  will  come  on  with  him 
in  the  morning.  Just  as  soon  as  you  get  through 
your  tea  come  out  and  put  the  team  into  the 
sleigh  again,  and  if  we  can  start  out  of  the  yard 
here  without  any  body  in  the  house  knowing 
it—” 

“Share  an*  I can’t  kill  the  bastes  1 It’s 
twenty -five  miles  further  to  North  Betterton, 
and  I’ll  be  blamed  entirely.” 

“ Well,  you  can  stand  a good  deal  of  blame 
for  five  dollars — here  it  is  in  your  hand ; and 
if  you  get  us  off  quietly  within  half  an  hour, 
there’s  more  where  that  came  from.” 

With  the  air  of  Mr.  Henry  Bergh  submitting 
to  some  supernatural  pressure,  Teddy  consent- 
ed to  “ kill  the  bastes”  for  me,  and  do  it  quiet- 
ly. Scarcely  had  he  haltered  Peter’s  horses  to 
tlieir  rack  and  rushed  kitchenward  to  make  a 
rapid  dash  at  his  own — I accompanying  him 
and  making  a feint  of  returning  to  the  bar- 
room to  secure  a good  alibi — when  I was  back 
at  the  stable,  lanternless,  but  inspired  by  a most 
luminous  idea.  I remembered  hearing  Bralli- 
gan  say  that  his  horses  were  so  much  alike  he 
always  stalled  them  as  he  drove  them,  off  left 
aide,  nigh  right  ride,  so  that  he  could  harness 
them  in  their  regular  position  at  any  hour  of  the 
night ; and  this  directed  me  at  once  to  the  place 
of  that  unsuccessful  piece  of  fire-arms  which  had 
been  playing  snap-cap  on  us  all  the  afternoon, 
Old  Btringhalt.  I had  seen  Bralligan  hitch 
Peter’s  team  in  the  stalls  immediately  adjoin- 
ing my  choreic  horse,  on  the  right.  I felt  about 
in  the  dark  till  I reached  the  two-  middle  stalls, 
and  there,  on  the  principle  that  a fair  exchange 
was  no  robbery,  swapped  horses.  If  you  don’t 
call  it  fair,  recollect  that  I afterward  learned  of 
Peter’s  having  once  exchanged  the  entire  pair 
of  teams  with  the  landlord  who  owned  mine, 
and  had  to  take  his  own  back,  after  a law- 
suit, on  the  ground  that  as  an  ornamental 
accomplishment  stringhalt  was  far  preferable 
to  heaves.  I must  testify,  however,  to  that 
member  of  the  team  which  I got  that  he  was 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  for  between  that  tav- 
ern and  North  Betterton  I tested  both ! Though 
I waited  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  could 
never  feel  sure  I was  giving  Bralligan  little 
enough  of  the  lantern  I was  holding  for  him 
— he  had  both  the  new-matched  beasts  to  the 


pole— ourselves  and  the  precious  portmanteau 
of  wedding  raiment  under  the  buffaloes;  the 
whole  equipage  on  the  road  to  North  Betterton, 
and  its  paid  bill  behind  it — with  no  suspicion  in 
the  driver’s  mind  and  no  knowledge  of  our  going 
in  any  body.  For  the  first  moment  since  the 
Tadmors  befell  me  I breathed  absolutely  free 
again.  Now*  and  then  Bralligan  would  make 
some  remark  of  congratulation  on  the  sudden 
cure  of  the  nigh-beast,  or  day  that  he  drew  un- 
usually strong  to-night ; but  until  I had  forgot- 
ten time,  space,  every  thing  save  Lucy,  through 
more  than  three  hours  of  serene  gliding  under 
the  stars  on  a splendidly  packed  road — till  we 
had  drawn  rein  in  the  barn-yard  of  Uncle 
George,  with  whom  I had  promised,  if  ever 
coming  on  such  an  errand,  to  pass  the  night- 
till  he  actually  picked  up  the  horse’s  feet  to  rid 
them  of  their  snow-balls  and  saw  the  difference 
of  the  shoes — not  a question  of  his  team’s  iden- 
tity entered  Bralligan’s  mind.  Then  his  amaze- 
ment knew  no  bounds ; and  I went  to  bed  after 
a cordial  welcome  from  the  dear  old  man,  leav- 
ing Bralligan  in  a metaphysical  discussion  with 
the  house-maid  upon  the  subject  of  witchcraft. 
I believe  that  he  finally  settled  on  the  theoiy 
of  the  horse  having  untied  and  changed  himself 
to  better  his  condition — Foster  being  notorious- 
ly of  more  expanded  ideas  than  Peter  Dagon  on 
the  subject  of  oats.  If  Mr.  Buckland  wishes 
this  instance  of  animal  sagacity  for  his  next 
book,  Bralligan  is  6till  living  and  can  give  him 
the  facts. 

After  freeing  my  mind  of  my  errand  with 
Uncle  George’s  approval,  I lay  for  a time  which 
I could  not  measure  in  such  heavenly  repose 
that  there  was  no  telling  where  perfect  sleep 
hinged  on  to  pleasant  dreams.  I only  know 
by  both  watches  under  my  pillow  that  it  was 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  I woke  out 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a bombarded  city,  to  in- 
terpret the  thunder  of  the  shells  by  a number 
of  very  audible  fists  pounding  at  my  chamber- 
door.  I leaped  up,  lighted  my  candle,  and 
threw  the  door  open.  With  a face  full  of  stern, 
reproachful  sorrow,  and  lamp  in  hand,  Uncle 
George  stood  there,  fianked  by  a couple  of  those 
bustling  nobodies  whose  mutton-heads  and  aw- 
ful sense  of  responsibility  are  in  my  experience 
the  main  adornment  of  our  rural  constabulary. 

“Don’t  shoot , unless  he  resists,”  said  the 
smallest  man,  valiantly  encouraging  Uncle 
George  to  enter  by  a mild  push  from  behind. 

The  other  looked  at  me  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head  as  if  he’d  like  to  see  me  try 
it,  and  the  behavior  of  both  was  so  extraor- 
dinary that  my  entire  first  exclamation  was 
limited  to, 

“Well?” 

“ Oh,  Jack !”  said  Uncle  George,  mournfully, 
“I  never  thought  this  of  you.” 

I don’t  believe  he  ever  did  it  I”  said  Lucy’s 
pretty  little  cousin  Sue,  who  had  run  up  from 
bed  in  her  night-gown,  and  now  on  tip-toe  be- 
hind her  father  made  her  first  appearance. 

The  intuitions  of  a woman,  allowing  even,  as 
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in  this  case,  for  the  inexperience  of  fifteen,  oft- 
en unsettle  the  severest  logic  of  a man,  and 
one  of  the  official  characters,  feeling  it  neces- 
sary to  defend  himself  against  such  a weakness, 
turned  round  to  the  little  girl  and  said  “Shut 
up !”  Uncle  George  fired  at  that  immediately, 
for  Sue  was  his  favorite,  and  if  he  did  live  in 
the  social  democracy  of  Northern  Vermont  he 
meant  to  have  her  treated  like  a lady. 

“Look-a-here,”  said  he,  sternly,  “you  that 
talk  about  ‘ shootin' ’ and  ‘sliuttin’  up,’ we  don’t 
use  those  words  in  this  house ! S’pose  you  just 
sit  down,  neighbors  (go  to  bed,  Sue,  kitten!), 
and  we’ll  have  a talk  with  this  young  man 
alone.” 

He  motioned  them  in.  I brought  chairs,  and 
they  sat  down  by  the  door.  When  we  had 
locked  it,  he  said  simply  that  he  had  thought 
every  thing  of  me,  and  that  if  the  thing  hadn’t 
come  on  him  “ that  sudden”  he’d  have  liked  to 
hear  my  version  of  the  story  first;  but  now, 
seeing  he  was  in  honor  bound  to  do  nothing  un- 
derhanded, he  preferred  to  speak  out  plain,  and 
let  these  neighbors  hear  me  defend  myself. 
“Do  you  know,” said  Uncle  George,  in  a voice 
of  deep  emotion,  “do  you  know  who  you’re 
charged  with  being?” 

I had  expected  (as  soon  as  amazement  left 
me  to  form  any  theory  at  all)  that  this  visit  had 
something  to  do  "with  Peter’s  horse;  but  when 
it  merged  into  a question  of  my  own  identity  I 
was  quite  stupefied,  and  answered, 

“ Why,  bless  me,  no ! Who  am  I ?” 

The  smallest  official,  who  had  now  reinforced 
himself  by  observing  that  I wore  no  pistol-belt 
round  my  night-shirt,  took  the  answer  out  of 
Uncle  Georges  month. 

“ Young  man!” said  he,  fixing  on  me  a most 
appalling  gimlet-eye,  “ you  are  Buggrams  the 
Bank  Robber!” 

“No,  I don’t  go  so  far  as  that!”  broke  in 
Uncle  George,  with  a repressive  wave  of  his 
hand.  “I  don’t  say  you  are,  but  I say  that’s 
what  they  say.  Jack,  boy ! (and  there  ain’t  a 
place  in  my  heart  that  don’t  hope  you  are 
Jack!) — that’s  what  they  say.” 

“Ye  can’t  deny  that  he  goes  by  different 
names,”  said  the  biggest  mutton-head. 

“ Nor  that  he  goes  round  hung  all  over  with 
people’s  watches,”  said  the  smallest. 

“Ah !”  said  I,  starting  up,  suddenly  enlight- 
ened, “ and  who  are  my  accusers?  Look  here, 
Uncle  George,  you  know  I’d  be  likely  to  make 
somebody  a present  just  now — here  under  my 
pillow — is  there  any  thing  unnatural  in  my  car- 
rying that  to  her,  and  thinking  so  much  of  it 
that  I kept  it  in  the  pocket  opposite  my  own  ? 
And  when  you  find  out  a vile  conspiracy  against 
you,  and  spies  are  on  your  behavior  from  the 
time  you  leave  Boston,  is  it  any  thing  surprising 
if  you  refuse  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  your 
name?  Hark!”  and  I spoke  to  him  in  a hur- 
ried aside — “Fm  sure  they’re  trying  the  Canada 
game  on  Lucy.  The  Tadmors  came  from  Bos- 
ton with  me,  and  Peter  Dagon  met  them  at 
Barker’s  Tavern.” 


“Come,  no  whisperin’,”  said  the  smallest 
mutton-head,  by  curiosity  made  courageous. 

“ Where  are  my  accusers?”  repeated  I,  turn- 
ing on  my  foes  ffth  all  the  ferocity  possible  in 
a night-gown.  “ I know  them ! Two  of  them 
shared  my  hospitality.” 

“Goin’  round  with  money  like  a lord,  and 
payin’  for  other  people’s  dinners ; that  was  an- 
other thing,”  said  mutton-head  the  bigger. 

“ Yes,”  cried  I,  “ and  where  are  those  trai- 
tors to  a roan’s  misplaced  kindness,  those  tra- 
ducers  of  a man’s  honorable  reputation  ? Where 
are  the  Tadmors  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Uncle  George,  visibly  impressed 
in  my  favor,  “ where  are  the  witnesses  ? Or, 
if  you  li&in’t  got  any  witnesses,  where’s  your 
warrant  ?” 

“Our  only  warrant,”  said  mutton-head  the 
first,  striding  into  a debating-society  position, 
“is  in  our  boo-soms,  and  consists  in  being  a 
bulwark.  Hearin’  through  several  witnesses  at 
Barker’s  that  a young  man  was  wearin’  gold 
watches  round  loose,  under  two  names,  without 
visible  means  of  support,  treatin’  people  he  didn’t 
know,  rid  in’  ’em  for  nothin’,  and  him  an  en- 
tire stranger,  Griggs  and  I,  knowin'  what’s  doo 
to  society,  and  bein'  a bulwark,  came  out  to  act 
as  sech.  Griggs,  don’t  you  think  we’d  better 
wait  a while  for  the — you  know' — ?” 

“ Well,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Griggs,  with  a myste- 
rious frown.  “ I wonder  what  keeps  ’em !” 

“I  thought  as  I looked  back  I saw  their 
nigh-horse  goin’  a little  lame.  Suthin’  may  ha’ 
happened  to  ’em.” 

“Bless  thy  heart,  old  Stringhah!”  said  I, 
getting  back  into  bed  for  a long  nap,  and  sure 
that  I would  have  plenty  of  time  for  it  before 
Peter's  party  could  disturb  me. 

“Well,  neighbors,”  said  Uncle  George,  still 
further  impressed  by  the  calmness  of  my  de- 
meanor, “ the  young  man's  story  all  hangs  to- 
gether, and  I’m  satisfied  he’s  stated  the  truth. 
Any  way,  you  walk  down  into  the  front  sitting- 
room,  and  let  him  have  a good  night’s  sleep, 
and  I’ll  go  bail  for  him.” 

The  terrible  custodians  of  public  safety  were 
finally  lured  down  with  the  assistance  ,of  a 
pitcher  of  cider  and  a cold  mince-pie.  Then 
Uncle  George  gently  stole  up  the  stairs  into  my 
room  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

“Look  here,  my  boy,”  said  he,  with  a tremu- 
lous voice,  “I  love  that  little  gal  like  the  light 
of  my  eyes,  and  I know  she  loves  you  even  bet- 
ter, if  that  can  be.  Now,  if  you’re  deceiving 
her,  and  you  know  in  your  own  heart  that  you 
ain’t  worthy  to  bo  Lucy’s  husband — to  think 
that  I sheltered  ye,  and  went  your  surety,  would 
hurt  me  till  my  death,  and  I’d  wish  that  I’d 
killed  ye  the  first  day  I saw  your  face ! As  yon 
are  to  Lucy,  I am  to  you— for  ever  and  ever.” 

“ I take  your  friendship  on  those  conditions,” 
said  I,  wringing  the  old  man’s  hand  lovingly. 

“I  believe  you’re  true,  hoy,”  said  he,  look- 
ing me  through  with  his  bright  blue  eyes; 
“ good-night !”  and  slipped  down  stairs  again. 

The  Bulwark,  after  building  into  itself  serer- 
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al  courses  of  mince-pie  well  mortared  with 
apple  -juice,  gave  up  the  Tadmors  in  despair 
and  went  on  to  North  Betterton — none  the 
less  cheerfully  perhaps  because  their  errand 
after  a great  public  foe  like  myself  would  en- 
able them  to  join  the  ride  to-morrow,  and 
.charge  the  sleigh-hire  to  the  county. 

I woke  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  break- 
fast told  Bralligan  he  might  return,  paying  him 
as  liberally  as  1 could,  and  engaging  him  to  rec- 
tify bis  unfortunate  mistake  about  the  team 
wherever  he  might  meet  Peter  on  the  road. 
As  soon  as  1 had  seen  him  off,  Uncle  George 
started  with  me  and  my  portmanteau  in  his 
own  sleigh  for  North  Betterton. 

Lucy  gave  me  a welcome  to  gladden  a heart 
of  stone,  and  showed  herself  the  brave,  thor- 
ough-bred woman  she  always  has  been.  She 
was  ready  to  go  to  the  world’s  end  with  me 
when  I called  her — if  Uncle  George  and  I 
wonld  only  join  her  in  one  more  attempt  to 
get  the  cheerful  consent  of  her  parents.  She 
had  informed  them  that  I was  coming  to  claim 
her,  but  they  had  answered  her  entreaties  to 
smile  on  the  nuptials  neither  yea  nor  nay. 
Lucy  ran  and  brought  them  in  for  our  final 
experiment.'  If  they  were  afterward  my  parents- 
in-law,  I must  say  of  them  that  they  were  the 
dryest  old  nuts  to  crack  I ever  came  across.  We 
all  of  us  talked  a stead 7 stream  at  them  for  an 
hour  and  a half  without  getting  a*  particle  of 
satisfaction.  The  most  encouraging  thing  we 
could  extract  from  them  was  that  Lucy  had 
been  well  brought  up,  and  if  she  threw  herself 
away  it  must  be  her  own  look  out. 

Under  these  not  particularly  brilliant  mfptial 
auspices  Uncle  George  beckoned  me  out  of  the 
room. 

“Look  here,  boy,”  said  he,  lotto  voce,  in  the 
entry — “just  you  keep  out  a while,  and  give  the 
little  galand  me  a chance  to  say  some  of  the  good 
things  about  you  behind  your  back  you’re  too 
modest  to  have  us  say  before  your  face.  You 
know  where  the  spare-room  is  ? Take  your  port- 
manteau upstairs  and  dress  yourself  in  your  wed- 
din*  best — bein’  ready’s  half  the  battle.  When 
they  see  you  coming  in,  all  rigged  out  with  ev- 
ery thing  but  a minister,  it  may  a kinder  settle 
things — it’ll  a sorter  strike  ’em  that  there’s  no 
use  where  a man’s  so  nigh  married  as  that  to 
try  and  stop  his  going  the  rest  of  the  way.  ” 

I allowed  myself  to  be  ruled  by  Uncle  George’s 
counsel — found  my  way  to  the  room  where  I had 
been  entertained  during  my  last  visit,  and  open- 
ing my  luggage  once  more  stood  alone  in  the 
intoxicating  presence  of  my  wedding  raiment. 
Not  long  did  I dally  with  the  delight  of  the  eye. 
The  pantaloons  seemed  a miracle  of  style  ; and 
although  the  waistband  was  by  no  means  made 
for  an  alderman,  by  loosing  the  back  strap  en- 
tirely I contrived  to  fasten  the  buttons.  Any 
man  of  ordinary  self-control  could  have  endured 
the  pressure  in  view  of  getting  married.  My 
confidence  in  myself  only  began  to  be  shaken 
when  I put  the  vest  on.  I held  my  breath — I 
drew  in  my  shoulders-^my  forehead  grew  be- 


dewed and  my  face  red  with  apoplectic  conges- 
tion— still  I fought  my  way  manfully  from  the 
lowest  up  to  the  last  two  buttons,  and  then  in 
a state  of  mind  bordering  on  horror  became 
convinced  that  I should  never  get  entirely  into 
that  vest  without  the  aid  of  a sausage-machine. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  agony  and  perspiration  I 
heard  the  front-door  bell  ring  and  caught  Lucy’s 
exclamation  as  she  opened  to  the  visitor : 

“Mr.  Dagon!” 

Supposing  that  Peter  and  his  whole  aeries  of 
complications  had  now  arrived  upon  the  scene, 
I gave  way  for  one  brief  moment  to  a despair 
which  bid  fair  to  relieve  itself  by  strewing  the 
floor  with  a miserable  wreck  of  buttons.  For 
a moment  only  ! Contracting  myself  with  mar- 
tyr resolution  I seized  the  coat  and  struggled 
into  its  arm-holes.  As  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture it  beat  the  vest  all  hollow.  How  1 ever  got 
it  on,  in  one  piece,  to  the  present  day  has  never 
been  clear  to  me.  At  that  period  of  the  world 
they  must  have  put  stronger  thread  into  man- 
kind^ back-seams.  When  tho  feat  was  ac- 
complished I stood  stuffed  and  trussed  like  a 
black  broadcloth  turkey.  I was  not  sure  that 
I could  even  raise  my  arm  sufficiently  to  take 
Lucy’s  band  in  the  nuptials,  and  fancied  the 
appearance  I would  make  holding  that  little, 
plump,  dimpled  cushion  straight  down  by  my 
side  as  if  I were  going  to  bowl  it  at  some  imag- 
inary frame  of  ten-pins.  In  an  encounter  with 
enemies  I should  have  been  utterly  helpless — 
even  Mr.  Tadraor  might  have  knocked  me  down 
with  impunity  and  bundled  me  oft*  to  a subter- 
ranean dungeon  before  I could  have  got  out  of 
that  coat.  Giving  a hasty  look  in  the  glass 
and  hanging  around  my  neck  the  two  watches 
which  had  so  nearly  brought  me  to  a felon’s 
doom,  I was  about  rushing  down  stairs  to  con- 
front tho  hated  rival?  when  my  eye  caught  a 
piece  of  paper  sewed  just  inBide  my  lapel.  I 
tore  it  oft*,  and  was  about  to  pitch  it  into  the 
fire-place,  when  I discovered  that  it  had  writ- 
ing on  it,  and  was  a hitherto  overlooked  com- 
munication from  the  Tailor  of  Largest  Ideas. 
Thus  it  ran : 

“ Deab  Sin,— In  accordance  with  your  statement 
that  the  quantity  of  cloth  used  was  no  object  to  yon, 
but  only  quality  and  figure,  we  have  followed  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  present  fashion  and  made  the  suit  as 
close  a fit  as  possible.  The  material  is  our  best,  and 
we  hope  the  clothes  will  prove  satisfactory. 

“Mcmpkin  ani>  Stubbs. 

“ P.S If  the  garments  are  too  large  for  your  wish- 

es we  will  take  them  in  on  your  return.” 

Throwing  this  bitter  piece  of  unconscious 
irony  between  the  andirons  I descended  the 
stairs  with  half  the  blood  in  my  body  condensed 
in  my  head,  but  a step  which  betrayed  no  sign 
of  trepidation,  and  opening  the  parlor-door  dis- 
covered* not  Peter,  as  I expected,  but  his  father, 
the  elder  Dagon.  Lucy,  with  a pale  face,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  tearful  hut  courageous  eyes, 
sat  on  the  sofa  beside  Uncle  George,  getting 
“ a talking  to”  from  the  other  three.  As  I en- 
tered the  elder  Dagon  fixed  on  mo  a look  of 
pious  reproach,  unsuccessfully  modified,  as  the 
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raiment  flashed  npon  him,  into  one  of  disdain- 
ful pity.  I went  up,  without  noticing  him,  to 
the  sofa,  and,  giving  my  dear  girl  a kiss,  hung 
round  her  neck  the  watch  I had  brought  for 
her.  This  was  too  much  for  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  elder  Dagon. 

44  Young  man!”  said  he,  sternly,  44 are  you  a 
Christian,  and  do  you  mean  to  come  and  take 
this  innocent  young  girl  out  of  her  loving 
family,  and  marry  her  in  spite  of  all  the  ar- 
guments which  has  been  so  kindly  used  with 
you  ?” 

44 1 hope  I’m  a Christian,  and  I do  so  mean,” 
I replied,  catching  Lucy’s  tremulous  little  white 
hand  into  my  own. 

44  Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy !”  continued  Pa  Dagon,  in 
a tone  intended  to  barb  a final  arrow  of  re- 
morse which  must  transfix  the  most  obdurate 
nature — “oh,  little  Lucy  Mead,  that  has  been 
so  well  brought  up  by  pious  parents — that  was 
in  my  Bible-class  from  pantalets,  and  that  I 
used  to  give  cherries  acrost  the  fence  without 
thinkin'  of  chargin’  a penny  a bunch  as  is  cus- 
tomary  in  such  cases — kin  you — kin  you,  I ask, 
so  far  forget  every  thing  as  to  go  on  and  take 
up  with  this  man  for  your  husband  ?” 

44 1 certainly  can  and  will  marry  John  Lor- 
ing,” replied  Lucy,  facing  the  persecutor  stead- 
fastly through  her  tears. 

“Then,”  said  Uncle  George,  standing  up, 
44  the  laws  of  the  land  having  been  complied 
with,  in  virtue  of  my  office  as  clerk  for  the 
county  of  Franklin,  I certify  that  John  Loring 
and  Lucy  Mead  are  man  and  wife.” 

“They’re — Man — and — Wife!”  ejaculated 
Mr.  Dagon. 

44  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  pronounce  them  sech. 
That  was  all  we  wanted  to  take  off  the  last 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  legally  regular — in 
every  pint.  I’m  oblecgecl  by  my  oath  of  office 
to  give  ’em  a certificate  under  hand  and  seal, 
whenever  they  want  it — witnesses,  William  and 
George  Mead,  together  with  the  wife  of  the  for- 
mer— State  of  Vermont,  in  the  name  of  God, 
Amen !” 

44  What  do  you  mean?”  exclaimed  both  of 
Lucy’s  parents,  for  the  first  time  roused  from 
their  stony,  less  Yankee  than  Dutch,  indiffer- 
entism.  “What’s  that  you’re  talkin’  about, 
George  ?” 

44  What  I mean  is  this,”  answered  Uncle 
George;  44 1 mean  that  Peter  Dagon,  Senior, 
Esq.,  ought  to  remember  that  he  is  a Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  this  township,  and  I the  Clerk  of 
the  County  inclusive  thereof,  before  he  begins 
to  ask  a couple  of  young  people  the  questions 
in  such  cases  as  this,  by  the  law  made  and  pro- 
vided, and  stands  to  hear  them  say  4 Yes,1  fair 
and  square,  before  two  'witnesses.  Because  I 
mean  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  this  little  boy 
and  gal  are  married — and  no  use  of  wriggling — 
for  the  Supreme  Court  could  issue  agin’  ye  to- 
morrow a nasty  thing  the  lawyers  call  a 4 Man- 
dam-us,  ’ to  make  ye  respect  the  contract.  I’m 
obleeged,  as  County  Clerk,  to  certify  that  the 
law  has  been  complied  with ; I’m  obleeged  to 


give  ’em  that  certificate  to-morrow,  if  they  ask 
for  it.” 

Mr.  Dagon  showed  at  once  the  homage  ren- 
dered by  stupidity  to  talent,  and  by  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  the  authority  of  constituted  law. 
He  dropped  into  his  chair  with  a 44 That’s  so!” 
and  heaved  only  a melancholy  sigh  when  the 
parents  stammered  a hint  of  their  being  some 
way  out  of  it.  * 

44  So  they’re  really  married  ?”  said  they,  turn- 
ing at  last  to  Uncle  George,  as  the  strongest 
and  kindest. 

44  They  air,”  answered  he,  beginning  to  put  on 
his  comforter  and  hunt  for  his  mittens. 

44  Don’t  ye  go  yet,  George,”  spoke  Lucy’s  fa- 
ther, approaching  me  with  one  hand  on  his 
brother’s  arm.  44  Young  man,  the  Lord’s  ways 
is  not  our  ways,  and  we  don’t  always  get  first 
ch’ice.  But  we  ain’t  a-goin’  agin  Lucy — not 
neither  ma  nor  me — we  never  did  go  agin  her 
from  a baby,  and  we  can’t  begin.  Only,  young 
man” — here  Lucy’s  father  stopped  for  a minute 
to  clear  his  throat — 44  only,  young  man,  be  good 
to  the  little  gal !” 

Hearing  this,  Uncle  George,  who  had  even 
more  than  the  usual  Puritan  horror  of  scenes, 
pulled  his  cap  oyer  his  eyes,  blew  his  nose,  and 
started  for  the  door  precipitately.  Not  so  eas- 
ily was  he  destined  to  pass  out ! On  the  thresh- 
old he  found  Peter  Dagon  about  to  ring  the 
bell.  He  had  left  his  now  restored  full  team 
at  the  gate,  and  came  puffing  in  with  a thou- 
sand apologies  for  his  lateness — an  unfortunate 
mistake  having  detained  him  at  Barker’s  over- 
night— to  ask  if  it  was  still  too  late  to  secure 
Miss*  Mead’s  company  for  to-day’s  sleigh-ride. 

44  She  don’t  live  here  no  longer,”  said  Uncle 
George,  solemnly. 

44  Wa’al ! Ha-ou-ow  d’ye  mean  ?”  asked  Pe- 
ter, relaxing  his  lanky  lower  jaw. 

“ I only  mean  to  say  that  if  you  expect  to 
take  Lucy  out  on  this  sleigh-ride  you’ll  have 
to  find  room  in  your  sleigh  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Loring.” 

Notwithstanding  the  delicacy  with  which  he 
broke  the  fact,  Peter  apprehended  him  at  once. 
Uncle  George  through  that  whole  region  was 
famous  for  meaning  all  he  said,  and  Peter 
would  have  turned  away  without  further  par- 
ley than  the  ejaculation,  4 4 Dog  on  it!  just  like 
them  gals ! ” had  not  another  sleigh,  with  a sin- 
gle horse,  fearfully  blown,  and  bringing  Pa  and 
Ma  Tadmor,  just  arrived  at  the  gate. 

They  both  rushed  up  the  front  garden  walk 
before  Peter  could  get  out. 

“Oh,  nephew,  nephew!”  grieved  Mrs.  Tad- 
mor, sobbing  bitterly. 

“Oh,  you  ungrateful  scoundrel!”  cried  Mr. 
Tadmor,  shaking  him  violently — ferocious  little 
man ! — like  a tabby-cat  shaking  a rhinoceros. 
44 D’ye  know  what  your  precious  son’s  done?” 
he  continued,  white  with  rage,  and  screaming 
up  at  his  portly  brother-in-law,  whom  the  noise 
had  brought  to  the  door.  44  If  ye  don’t  know, 
then  I’ll  tell  ye ! I lent  him  twenty  thousand 
dollars  to  invest  in  the  Canadian  Wool-Pulling 
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Company,  with  a written  agreement  that  if  it 
ever  became  necessary  for  him  to  realize  his 
securities  he  would  send  for  me  and  give  me  a 
chance  to  buy  ’em.  He  had  a fraudulent  as- 
signment of  the  entire  property  executed,  with- 
out mentioning  me  as  creditor,  to  him  and  three 
other  men  here  in  town  as  mean  as  he  is.  He 
ransacked  the  county  to  get  a double  sleigh  so 
that  the  four  could  go  over  together  to-morrow 
and  transfer  the  assets ; ’n  all  this  without  a 
word  to  me!  But  the  Lord  preserveth  the 
righteous;  and  in  the  dark — hope  he  wasn’t 
drunk! — Peter  got  a stringhalt  horse  out  of 
the  stable  instead  of  his  own.  That  put  a stop 
to  him ! You  heven’t  done  it ! Peter,  ye-ou 
heven't  done  it!” 

“ So  it  was  Peter  Dagon’s  horse  got  changed 
with  yours  ?”  asked  Uncle  George,  earnestly. 

“ Yes,”  I replied. 

“Then,”  said  Uncle  George,  “the  Lord  has 
been  good  to  more'n  one  of  us.  I own  half  the 
stock  in  that  Canadian  Company  myself,  and  I 
know  my  little  Lucy  wouldn’t  like  to  see  her 
uncle  a beggar  in  his  old  age.  Peter,  I’m  of  a 
mighty  good  disposition  in  general,  but  you’d 
better  go ! ” 

Peter  thought  so  too ; and  when  the  house 
doors  included  only  the  family  Uncle  George* 
was  mollified  into  staying  to  our  extempore 
wedding  dinner  by  Pa  and  Ma  Mead’s  conced- 
ing that,  with  their  present  illumination  upon 
the  subject  of  natural  depravity,  they  could  not 
pronounce  themselves  to  have  done  quite  so 
badly  in  the  way  of  sons-in-law  after  all. 

Those  two  people,  singular  as  its  inconsist- 
ency may  seem  with  the  law  of  first  impres- 
sions, afterward  became  as  good  friends  as  I 
ever  had  in  my  life,  and,  like  Uncle  George, 
continued  so  till  the  day  of  their  death. 

Just  then  the  drowsy  ciy  of  “Island  Pond !” 
shoveled  us  all  up  to  shiver  in  the  fiscal  out- 
house. 


NAZARETH  PITCHER. 

ASK  whom  you  please  within  twenty  miles 
of  its  waters  how,  or  when,  or  why  Float- 
er's Bay  received  its  name,  and  you  will  proba- 
bly be  informed  that  the  how  and  the  when  are 
questions  without  reply,  but  that  the  why  is 
“because  of  the  floaters  there.” 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  you  will  farther  learn 
that,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  trend  oT 
the  shore  and  the  course  of  the  tides,  whatever 
bread  may  be  cast  upon  the  waters  within  fifty 
miles  of  this  point  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
make  its  appearance  in  Floater’s  Bay,  then  to 
either  thrown  as  a waif  upon  its  shores,  or 
to  wearily  wear  itself  to  fragments  by  cease- 
lessly beating  upon  the  rocky  point  that  guards 
its  entrance. 

Holding  fast  to  thiB  clew  you  will,  if  you  care 
to  pursue  the  inquiry,  be  led  to  search  the  Coun- 
ty Records  in  the  neighboring  shire  town,  and 
will  there  find  that  the  tract  of  land  granted  to 


Gabriel  Pitcher,  yeoman,  in  1685,  is  bounded 
upon  its  eastern  limit  by  the  waters  of  Flotsam 
Bay,  and  closing  the  book  you  will  thank  the 
dignified  clerk  for  his  courtesy,  and  go  away,  not 
satisfied,  but  as  nearly  so  as  you  are  ever  likely 
to  be,  for  you  will  have  possessed  yourself  of  all 
the  information  to  be  gained  upon  the  subject, 
and  will  be  ready  to  return  to  the  old  farm- 
house by  the  sea,  and,  sitting  in  its  woodbine- 
covered  porch,  to  listen  with  attentive  faith  to 
the  story  of  the  ancient  dame,  who  fills  the 
pauses  of  her  legend  with  the  whirr  of  such  a 
spinning-wheel  as  the  wife  of  the  first  Gabriel 
Pitcher  may  have  used  beneath  this  very  roof ; 
for  as  the  spinner  assures  you,  with  triumphant 
appeal  to  the  solid  log-built  walls  and  massive 
masonry  of  the  chimneys,  this  is  the  very  house 
built  by  the  first  Gabriel  upon  his  newly-acquired 
property. 

About  half-way  between  that  day  and  this 
the  master  of  the  Pitcher  house  and  farm  was 
a Gabriel,  who,  in  addition  to  his  hereditary 
possessions,  had  acquired  property  in  a wife 
and  an  only  child,  a daughter,  upon  whom  he 
had  bestowed  the  name  of  Nazareth,  and  whom 
he  educated  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of 
duty  as  interpreted  by  the  straight  rule  of  Puri- 
tan tradition. 

It  may  be  that  Gabriel  enforced  this  rule  a 
little  more  strictly  than  was  quite  consistent 
with  the  comfort  of  his  household,  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  himself  departed  from  it  so 
far  as  to  marry  a Quaker,  who,  loving  and  sub- 
missive wife  though  she  had  proved,  quietly  re- 
tained and  exercised  the  privilege  of  separate 
faith  stipulated  for  in  her  marriage  covenant. 

With  equal  exactness  did  she  observe  the  coun- 
ter stipulation  that  her  children  were  to  be  edu- 
cated in  their  father’s  creed,  and  Nazareth  had 
assuredly  been  so  educated.  But  besides  the 
Puritan  and  the  Quaker,  the  girl  possessed  a 
third  parent  called  Nature,  and  upon  her  be- 
stowed all  unconsciously  an  adoring  faith  and 
tenderness  quite  foreign  to  the  placid  love  and 
duty  never  denied  to  father  or  mother. 

Those  w'hom  we  love  we  love  to  meet  with- 
out spectators,  and  Nazareth’s  reward  and  in- 
dulgence, after  the  labor  of  the  day,  was  to  wan- 
der by  herself  through  the  woods  and  fields,  or 
along  the  shore,  indulging  in  the  dreams  and 
reveries  that  her  father  would  have  called  sin- 
ful, and  her  mother  idle.  The  third  parent, 
however,  approved  and  encouraged  them ; and 
to  her  only  did  Nazareth  reveal  them,  not  in 
words,  but  in  snatches  of  song,  in  faint  linger- 
ing smiles,  in  long,  wistful  gazing  across  the 
quiet  waters,  in  half  - unconscious  tears  and 
causeless  sighs,  in  the  tender  touch  of  her  lips 
upon  some  unplucked  flower,  in  the  fondling 
care  bestowed  upon  some  wounded  bird  or 
stranded  fish. 

“If  Nature  put  not  forth  her  power 
About  the  opening  of -the  flower 
Who  is  it  that  could  live  an  hour?” 

It  was  in  the  dreamy  twilight  of  an  autumnal 
day  that  Nazareth,  somewhat  sad  and  solitary, 
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though  why  she  could  not  have  told,  sat  upon 
the  beach  at  the  head  of  Floater’s  Bay,  and 
amused  herself  by  shaping  figures  in  the  mist 
wreaths  creeping  in  from  seaward.  Of  a sud- 
den one  of  these  shadowy  forms  grew  real,  and 
from  an  iceberg  or  a man-of-war  fell  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a little  boat,  manned  and  command- 
ed by  a gallant  young  fellow,  who  presently 
leaped  ashore,  and  holding  his  boat  by  the 
painter  as  a landsman  might  his  horse,  took  off 
his  cap  and  said : 

44  Excuse  me,  Madam,  but  can  you  tell  me 
who  lives  in  the  farm-house  beyond  the  hill?” 

44  My  father,  Gabriel  Pitcher,”  said  Nazareth, 
with  the  blood  tingling  at  her  fingers’  ends. 

44  And  do  yon  think  he  would  give  a night’s 
lodging  to  a belated  traveler?”  pursued  the 
stranger,  with  a frank  smile;  and  as  the  girl 
slightly  hesitated  at  answering  a question  in  her 
father’s  name,  he  continued,  with  a little  pride : 

44  My  name  is  Richard  Armstrong,  and  I am 
passenger  upon  the  ship  Anne  Lovering , lying 
just  now  in  the  harbor  above  here.  Finding 
the  time  hang  somewhat  heavy  upon  my  hands, 

I took  a boat  this  morning  and  set  out  for  a 
cruise  along  the  shore.  I ran  farther  than  I in- 
tended before  the  wind,  and  now  that  I have  it 
ahead,  and  the  fog  coming  in  like  a race-horse, 

I hardly  dare  venture  a night-voyage  in  un- 
known waters.  So,  fair  Mistress  Pitcher,  if 
your  father  will,  as  I said,  give  me  shelter,  and 
you  will  show  me  the  way  to  his  house,  I shall 
owe  you  both  my  hearty  thanks,  and  such  far- 
ther acknowledgment  as  you  will  consent  to  re- 
ceive.” 

44  Come  with  me,  Sir,  and  I will  bring  you  to 
my  father,  who  will  answer  for  himself,”  said 
Nazareth,  not  without  a certain  quiet  pride  upon 
her  own  part,  and  then  she  stood  silently  ob- 
servant while  Richard  Armstrong  made  fast  his 
little  skifF  to  the  boulder  upon  which  she  had 
been  sitting,  arranged  his  disordered  dress,  and 
finally  turned  to  her,  saying,  with  a smile, 

44  Your  pardon  again,  Mistress,  for  having 
kept  you  waiting,  but  I am  ready  at  last.” 

So  they  went  silently  up  the  rocky  path,  and 
over  the  hill,  and  through  the  meadow  skirting 
the  wood  until,  through  the  shining  and  odorous 
orchard,  they  came  upon  the  house,  and  Gabriel 
Pitcher  just  coming  from  the  bam  with  pails  of 
frothing  milk. 

To  him  the  stranger  announced  his  efrand  in 
the  same  frank  and  assured  manner  he  had  al- 
ready told  it  to  the  girl ; and,  hardly  waiting 
for  the  end,  the  farmer  gave  him  welcome  in 
the  hearty  and  homely  fashion  of  the  times 
when  words  meant  deeds,  not  sound. 

In  the  morning  the  guest  departed,  but  with 
an  invitation  and  a promise  to  repeat  his  visit 
before  the  Anne  Lovering  should  again  set  sail 
for  England,  whence  she  had  come.  But  the 
Anne  Lovering  discharged  her  cargo,  and  re-  I 
ceived  another,  and  at  last  set  sail  for  her  ap- 
pointed port,  and  Richard  Armstrong  lingered 
in  the  quaint,  old  sea-port  town  which  at  first 
he  had  pronounced  so  dull,  and  where  now  he 


seemed  well  content  to  spend  his  life.  To  such 
questions  as  were  put  to  him,  he  answered  care- 
lessly that  he  had  no  especial  business  any 
where,  that  he  was  traveling  to  see  the  world, 
and  that  his  stay  or  his  departure  at  any  given 
time  were  equally  uncertain. 

But  Nazareth  no  longer  wandered  alone  upon 
the  shore,  or  through  the  withering  fields  and 
woods ; no  longer  gazed  with  nameless  yearn- 
ing across  the  waters,  or  spent  her  tenderness 
upon  flowers  or  birds  or  fishes.  The  sun  had 
risen  upon  her  day,  and  his  glory  filled  her  life 
with  joy  and  beauty. 

All  this  did  not  come  about  unquestioned. 
The  mother,  through  many  wise  and  cautious 
observations,  convinced  herself  of  the  probity 
and  moral  worth  of  her  daughter’s  lover,  and 
the  father  made  inquiiy  of  the  merchants  to 
w hom  Armstrong  gave  his  reference  as  to  his 
worldly  standing  and  repute.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  were  satisfactory  beyond  the 
farmer’6  expectations;  and,  in  the  confidence 
of  their  own  bedroom,  he  informed  his  wife 
that  Nazareth  had  done  better  for  herself  than 
ever  he  had  expected  to  see  her. 

So  the  wooing  prospered,  and  at  Thanks- 
giving time  there  was  a quiet  wedding  at  the 
bid  farm-house,  and  Nazareth  Pitcher  became 
Nazareth  Armstrong,  while  her  father,  with 
pride  and  ambition,  and  her  mother  with  lov- 
ing trust,  looked  on  with  no  thought  of  misgiv- 
ing. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  new-married 
couple  were  to  spend  the  winter  at  the  farm- 
house, and  in  the  spring  to  take  passage  for 
England,*  the  bridegroom’s  home.  But  when 
spring  came  these  plans  were  changed.  Arm- 
strong, who  had  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
made  several  journeys  to  the  city,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  said,  of  receiving  remittances  and 
news  from  home,  brought  back  upon  one  occa- 
sion a very  grave  face  and  a business-looking 
letter  announcing  that  his  immediate  presence 
in  London  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safe 
conduct  of  his  affairs.  This  letter  he  showed 
to  Nazareth ; and  when  she  had  read  it,  and 
looked  confidingly  into  his  face,  he  kissed  her 
and  said : 

4 4 You  see,  sweet-heart,  that  I mast  go  at 
once.” 

44  Yes,  we  must  go,”  said  Nazareth,  placidly. 

44Not  we,  but  I,”  explained  the  husband, 
with  a look  of  pain  and  something  more  upon 
his  face.  44 1 can  not  take  you  in  your  present 
state  of  health,  and  in  this  stormy  season  of  the 
year.  You  must  wait,  and  I will  come  again 
for  you  so  soon  as  you  can  travel.” 

The  poor  child  tnrned  as  white  as  the  snow 
dashing  against  the  window,  and  sank  suddenr 
ly  into  a chair.  It  was  the  first  cloud  between 
her  and  that  glorious  sun  that  had  risen  upon 
her  life,  and  the  shadow  fell  with  an  ominous 
chill  upon  her  heart.  But  she  said  little,  and 
her  parents  less,  in  opposition  to  her  husband’s 
plan ; and  a week  later  he  left  them,  with  more 
1 than  one  tender  charge  to  Nazareth’s  parents 
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to  keep  her  safely  until  his  return,  and  to  Naz- 
areth herself  so  many  loving  and  passionate 
farewells  that  the  mother  at  last  came  between 
them,  saying,  gently: 

“ Richard,  thee  will  make  her  sick.  Go  and 
return  as  quickly  as  thy  business  permits.  Thou 
does  not  leave  thy  wife  with  strangers,  but  with 
her  own  people.” 

A prophetic  sentence,  and  one  that  may  have 
risen  to  the  memories  of  all  that  little  group 
more  than  once  in  the  days  that  were  to  follow. 

A letter  sent  back  by  the  piibt  announced 
that  Armstrong  had  sailed,  and  another,  two 
months  later,  that  he  had  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
and  after  this  nothing.  Nazareth  wrote  by 
every  opportunity,  and  waited  with  the  terrible 
patience  of  woman  for  replies ; but  none  came. 
The  long,  hot  summer  days  found  her  still 
watching  and  waiting,  a little  less  confidently 
now,  but  still  with  a patience  only  to  end  with 
life.  Her  favorite  haunt  was  Floaters  Bay; 
and  here  she  would  sit  for  hours  curiously 
watching  the  waves  breaking  at  her  feet,  and 
now  and  again  depositing  some  waif  of  town, 
or  vessel,  or  far-off  wreck.  Once  her  mother, 
softly  following,  stood  watching  her  long  and 
silently  until  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and, 
coming  forward,  drew  the  bright  head  to  a pil- 
low upon  her  bosom,  saying : 

“ Does  thee  think  to  find  news  of  him  among 
the  floaters,  child  ?” 

“It  will  come  in  God’s  own  time,  mother,” , 
said  the  girl,  turning  her  white  face  a little  J 
closer  to  that  tender  heart ; and  so  they  sat  for 
hours,  with  never  another  word  between  them. 

At  last  Nazareth  could  go  no  longer  to  the 
shore,  and  when  the  golden  autumn  came  and 
bronght  the  anniversary  of  the  day  she  first  met 
Richard  Armstrong,  her  desperate  calm  gave 
way  at  last;  and  shutting  herself  up  in  her  own 
chamber,  her  marriage  chamber,  she  gave  way 
to  such  a terrible  passion  of  grief  as  in  the  end 
nearly  destroyed  her  life,  for  before  morning 
she  was  desperately  ill,  and  when  she  recovered 
it  was  with  the  loss  of  the  great  hope  and  joy 
that  had  hitherto  sustained  her. 

The  anniversary  of  her  wedding  came  and 
passed,  and  the  broken-hearted  mother  left  her 
daughter’s  bedside  and  came  to  her  husband, 
where  he  sat  alone  gloomily  gazing  into  the 
embers  of  a decaying  fire. 

“We  shall  lose  her,  Gabriel;  she  is  going 
fast.  Our  only  child  is  dying,  and  none  can 
save,”  moaned  she. 

“ She  shall  not  die.  How  dare  you  say  that 
none  can  save ! Is  this  your  faith  in  God,  or 
in  your  own  child  ?”  sternly  demanded  the  old 
Puritan,  and,  rising  up,  he  went  straight  to 
Nazareth’s  bedside  and  confronted  her  not 
with  the  tender  petitions  of  love,  but  the  stern 
and  requiring  exhortations  of  his  uncompromis- 
ing belief,  demanding  that  she  should  rouse  her- 
self from  the  lethargy  of  soul  and  body  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  should  prove  herself 
worthy  of  her  ancestry  and  of  the  holy  faith 
in  which  she  had  been  bred,  that  she  should 


remember  those  who  had  cared  and  prayed  and 
toiled  for  her  through  all  her  infancy  and  youth, 
and  make  some  effort  now  to  repay  their  exer- 
tions by  the  exertion  on  her  own  part  necessary 
to  keep  life  within  her  wasting  body.  . 

To  this  keen  and  wintry  argument  Nazareth 
listened  with  wide  open  eyes,  and  cheeks  that 
flushed  and  paled  with  emotion.  Evidently  the 
shock  of  such  an  appeal,  following  the  tender 
and  tearful  lamentations  of  her  mother,  had  at 
least  recalled  the  dying  girls  attention  to  mat- 
ters around  her  which  had  seemed  entirely  for- 
gotten or  set  aside.  When  Gabriel  Pitcher 
ceased  his. daughter  humbly  said : 

“Thank  you,  father.  I will  try.” 

And  try  she  did  to  such  effect  that  in  a few 
days  she  was  creeping  about  the  house,  the 
wreck  and  shadow  of  herself  to  be  sure,  but 
still  alive,  and  with  the  weapons  of  youth  and  a 
strong  constitution  to  aid  her  in  the  terrible 
fight  she  had  yet  to  make  against  despair. 

The  winter  passed  and  the  spring  came  on 
with  more  than  its  usual  proportion  of  furious 
storms  and  deadly  winds.  Floater’s  Bay  was 
crowded  with  relics  of  wrecks  and  trophies 
torn  from  vessels  not  wholly  subdued  by  the  at- 
tack of  wind  and  wave.  Nazareth,  now  re- 
stored to  bodily  health,  but  sadly  changed  from 
the  bright  and  hopeful  girl  whom  Richard  Arm- 
strong had  fpund  waiting  for  him  upon  the 
shore,  had  resumed  her  daily  walks,  and  al- 
most every  sunset  found  her  seated  quietly 
upon  her  favorite  rock  watching  the  wild 
waves  at  her  feet  as  earnestly  as  if  some  day 
they  were  sure  to  bring  her  back  the  peace,  and 
joy,  and  hope  that  she  so  long  had  lost. 

One  night  her  father  interposed  as  she  was 
leaving  the  house,  saying : 

“There  will  be  an  awful  storm  to-night, 
Nazareth ; I would  not  go  down  to  the  shore. 
Wait  until  morning.” 

“ Very  well,  father,”  replied  she,  and  waited ; 
but  all  the  night  long  her  mother  heard  her  soft- 
ly pacing  her  chamber,  moaning  and  sobbing, 
and  only  pausing  while  she  leaned  from  the 
casement  out  into  the  black  and  howling 
storm.  Suddenly  she  came  to  her  father’s 
door  and  called  to  him : 

“ Father ! father ! There  is  a vessel  driving 
upon  White  Reef!  They  are  firing  guns.  I can 
see  their  lights.  Oh,  father,  father,  can  nothing 
be  done  ?” 

She  was  like  one  mad  in  the  fierce  excite- 
ment of  her  hope,  and  before  her  father  left  ^ 
the  house  he  led  her  back  to  her  chamber  and 
turned  the  key  upon  her,  saying  to  his  wife : 

“Go  to  her,  Rachel,  and  do  not  leave  her 
for  one  moment,  if  you  care  for  her.  She  fan- 
cies that  man  is  aboard  the  wreck,  and  she  may 
be  down  on  the  beach  before  you  know  it,  unless 
you  watch.” 

“Surely  I will  watch  over  her,  Gabriel,”  re- 
plied the  mother,  somewhat  reproachfully ; but 
when,  after  helping  her  husband  to  gather  to- 
gether the  articles  likely  to  be  needed  upon  his 
expedition,  the  good  woman  went  to  look  after 
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her  charge,  it  was  too  late.  The  casement 
swung  loose  in  the  furious  wind,  and  the  cham- 
ber was  empty.  Like  one  distracted,  the  poor 
mother  rushed  out  into  the  night,  calling  and 
searching,  equally  in  vain,  for  the  sweeping  blast 
bore  away  her  voice,  and  the  darkness  and  rain 
blinded  her  eyesight.  She  knew  not  whither 
her  husband  had  gone,  or  what  point  Naza- 
reth would  be  likely  to  attempt  to  reach,  so 
that  finally  she  could  only  return  to  the  house, 
and,  casting  herself  upon  her  knees,  pour  out 
her  soul  in  silent  prayer,  not  only  for  her  own 
beloved  ones,  but  those  others  who  might  at 
that  moment  be  perishing  even  in  sight  of  res- 
cue. Morning  broke  and  found  her  still  so 
occupied ; but  as  soon  as  the  light  had  grown 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  distinguish  objects 
with  certainty  she  prepared  to  leave  the  house, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  unabated  storm,  to  seek 
her  child  wherever  she  might  have  wandered. 
Upon  the  threshold  she  met  her  husband,  and 
in  few  words  told  him  their  common  misfortune 
and  her  proposed  errand. 

“ Stay  you  at  home,  Rachel.  I will  seek-  the 
child  and  bring  her  to  you,”  said  he,  briefly,  and 
Rachel  did  not  think  of  disputing  his  command. 

Drawing  his  hat  lower  upon  his  brow,  and 
fastening  his  coat  more  securely  about  him, 
Gabriel  Pitcher  turned  his  face  again  toward 
the  sea,  and  for  an  hour  \yandei^d  along  the 
shore  among  the  groups  of  men  looking  out  to 
White  Reef,  where  still  hung  a few  timbers  and 
fragments  of  the  wreck.  Not  one  body  had 
come  ashore,  and  no  attempt  at  rescue  had  been 
possible  from  the  very  moment  she  had  struck. 

But  no  one  had  seen  Gabriel  Pitcher  s daugh- 
ter, and  although  several  had  offered  to  aid  his 
search,  no  one  disguised  his  belief  that  it  was 
useless. 

“She’s  gone  over  the  cliff  in  the  darkness, 
and  unless  she  comes  ashore  in  Floater’s  Bay 
never  will  be  heard  from  again,”  muttered  the 
fishermen  among  themselves ; but  Gabriel,  with- 
out listening  to  them,  was  already  on  his  way 
to  Floater’s  Bay,  unsearched  as  yet,  because  it 
lay  in  quite  another  direction  from  the  beach 
opposite  White  Reef,  where  the  doomed  ship 
had  struck. 

Floater’s  Bay  was  reached  at  last,  but  the 
driving  mist  and  wrack  so  obscured  the  view 
that  the  father  at  first  believed  his  search  as 
vain  here  as  in  other  quarters.  In  despair  he 
called  aloud : • 

“Nazareth!  Nazareth,  my  child!” 

“ Here  am  I,  father,”  answered  a feeble  voice, 
and  from  beneath  the  shelter  of  a cave-like  rock 
appeared  the  young  woman,  pale,  drenched,  and 
exhausted,  carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms. 

“I  thought  you  would  look  for  me,  father,” 
said  she,  “and  as  I was  afraid  I could  not  come 
over  the  hill  alone,  I waited  for  you.” 

“What  have  you  there,  Nazareth?”  asked 
the  father,  much  surprised,  as  he  wrapped  her 
in  the  great  shawl  that  Rachel  had  pressed  upon 
him  at  the  last  moment. 

“ It  is  a little  child,  father.  It  came  drifting 


into  the  Bay,  lashed  to  a spar,  and  I went  into 
the  water  and  rescued  it.  I always  thought 
the  Bay  would  bring  something  to  comfort  me 
for  the  loss  of  its  other  gift.”  ' 

She  murmured  the  lost  words  to  herself,  but 
her  father  heard  them,  and,  folding  the  shawl 
more  carefully  about  them  both,  half  led,  half 
carried  his  child  and  her  new-found  treasure  up 
the  hill  and  over  the  well-known  field -path 
home. 

“ Care  for  the  baby  first,  mother,”  said  Naz- 
areth, laying  the  infant  in  her  mother's  arms ; 
and  without  pausing  to  question  her,  Rachel 
did  as  she  was  asked.  Not  for  hours,  however, 
were  her  exertions  rewarded,  and  more  than 
once  she  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
attempt  as  useless,  when  the  look  of  imploring 
anguish  in  Nazareth’s  eyes  moved  her  to  re- 
newed efforts,  repaid  at  last  by  a faint  sign  of 
life.  In  another  hour  the  little  creature  lay 
sleeping  in  the  arms  of  its  adopted  mother,  safe 
and  well. 

From  this  moment  Nazareth  came  back  to 
life. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  child 
whom  she  had  rescued  was  the  only  survivor 
of  the  wrecked  ship,  which  had  been  so  entirely 
broken  up  that  no  clew  to  its  name,  size,  or  his- 
tory, could  be  obtained ; and,  unfortunately,  a 
wreck  upon  White  Reef  was  not  so  rare  or  ter- 
rible an  event  in  those  days  as  to  call  for  any 
extraordinary  research  or  comment.  So  Naz- 
areth without  opposition,  either  upon  the  part 
of  her  own  friends  or  those  of  the  little  girl, 
whom  she  now  considered  her  own,  adopted 
her  into  her  heart  as  well  as  her  home,  gave  her 
the  name  of  Coral,  and  grew  once  more  like 
herself  in  loving,  attending,  and  petting  her 
little  nursling. 

And  Coral  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  love 
and  care  so  lavishly  bestowed,  developing  not 
only  such  wealth  of  beauty  and  grace  that  even 
Gabriel  Pitcher  confessed  her  “the  prettiest 
thing  God  ever  made,”  but  a sweet  and  docile 
disposition,  a loving  heart,  and  unusually  quick 
mental  capacities. 

“Take  care,  Nazareth,”  said  her  mother  at 
last,  “ lest  thy  pretty  Coral  prove  a snare  to  thy 
feet  and  a pitfall  in  thy  path.  Thee  loves  her 
too  well,  daughter.” 

The  warning  rang  ominously  in  Nazareth’s 
ears  for  many  a day ; but  still  she  clung  to  and 
served  her  pretty  darling,  as  only  a heart  so 
loving  and  so  wounded  as  hers  can  cling  to 
what  is  left  after  the  best  is  taken. 

Again  the  summer  was  waning,  and  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  Richard  Armstrong’s  ad- 
vent had  nearly  arrived,  when  one  day,  as  Naz- 
areth sat  upon  her  rocky  seat  at  Floater’s  Bay, 
and  watched  the  little  Coral  playing  with  some 
bright  sea-weed  and  pebbles  upon  the  shore,  a 
hasty  footstep  caused  her  to  look  quickly  up, 
just  to  catch  the  glimpse  of  a dark,  handsome 
face,  the  next  moment  buried  in  Coral’s  golden 
hair. 

Gabriel  Pitcher  stood  behind,  and  laid  his 
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hand  upon  his  daughter’s  head,  saying,  bro- 
kenly: 

“ Nazareth,  my  child,  be  strong.  The  Lord 
has  appointed  you  another  trial/1 

Without  reply  Nazareth  rose,  and,  approach- 
ing Coral,  knelt  and  put  her  arms  about  the 
child’s  waist. 

The  dark  face  of  the  stranger  confronted  her. 

“She  is  mine.  The  Lord  gave  her  to  me,11 
said  Nazareth. 

“ She  is  mine.  I am  the  mother  who  bore 
her,11  replied  the  stranger,  fiercely ; and  little 
Coral,  clinging  convulsively  to  Nazareth,  stamp- 
ed her  foot  and  cried : 

“No,  no,  naughty  lady!  You  are  not  my 
mother.  I will  have  no  mother  but  this.  Her 
name  is  Nazareth,  and  mine  is  Coral,  and  that 
is  grandfather.11 

“Hush,  foolish  darling!11  said  the  stranger, 
frowning  and  smiling  at  once.  “ You  are  no 
Coral,  but  my  own  little  Mabel,  and  you  shall 
go  with  me  to  such  a beautiful  house  that  you 
will  soon  forget  all  this,  and  even  your  new 
mother  and  grandsire.11 

She  laughed  as  she  spoke,  but  in  the  next 
moment  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart  with  such 
a look  of  deadly  anguish  that  Nazareth,  forget- 
ting herself  and  even  little  Coral,  sprang  for- 
ward xo  help  her,  but  the  stranger  warned  her 
off. 

“Thanks,  mistress;  it  is  past  now.  It  is 
only  a pain  that  comes  when  I am  overtried  or 
agitated.  Just  now,  it  is  seeing  my  little  dar- 
ling there,  for  whose  healthy  and  merry  looks  I 
thank  you  kindly.11 

At  the  word  Nazareth  fled  again  to  her  nurs- 
ling, and  laying  her  arms  closely  about  her, 
cried  in  bitterness  of  heart, 

“ No,  no,  no,  she  can  not  be  yours,  for  God 
sent  her  to  comfort  me  when  I was  ready  to 
die.  She  is  mine — my  very  own!” 

At  this  the  father  interposed  with  stern  de- 
cision. “ Daughter,”  said  he,  “ you  may  not 
keep  from  the  woman  what  is  indeed  her  own, 
or  say  that  God  gave  you  what  wras  only  lent 
for  a purpose.  Hear  her  story,  and  submit,  as 
a Christian  should,  to  the  rod  freshly  laid  upon 
your  shoulders.” 

So  the  stranger,  obedient  to  Nazareth’s  im- 
ploring eyes,  told  how  she  had  been  married 
three  years  before  to  a man  wrho  could  not  ac- 
knowledge her  on  account  of  his  family’s  oppo- 
sition, and  had  left  her,  not  knowing  that  she 
was  likely  to  become  a mother.  After  the 
child  was  bom  she  had  sought  him  all  over  her 
own  country  and  others  w'here  she  had  heard 
that  he  had  been  seen.  At  last  she  traced  him 
to  an  American  city,  and  finally  heard  that  he 
had  spent  a winter  in  or  near  a fishing  hamlet 
upon  the  New  England  coast.  Then  taking 
her  child,  she  had  come  to  find  and  reclaim 
him,  and  it  was  the  vessel  in  which  she  was 
passenger  that  had  gone  to  pieces  upon  White 
Reef  the  night  that  little  Coral  came  to  com- 
fort Nazareth. 

When  the  storm  grew  furious  the  sailors 
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lashed  the  mother  and  child  to  separate  spars, 
intending  that  each  should  be  the  charge  of 
two  8 tout  swimmers;  but  no  human  strength 
was  able  to  combat  for  a moment  the  fury  of 
the  waves  upon  that  dreadful  night,  and  no 
pooner  did  swimmers  and  burden  touch  the 
water  than  they  were  hurled  asunder,  and  the 
unhappy  mother  knew  no  more  until  she  found 
herself  on  board  a British  packet  homeward- 
bound,  and  was  told  that  she  had  been  picked 
up  some  hours  previously  by  a fishing  craft, 
which,  not  to  delay  her  own  voyage,  had  put 
her  aboard  the  British  brig,  where  she  could 
receive  proper  care  and  ultimately  reach  a cen- 
tral port.  That  her  child  should  have  been 
saved  seemed  impossible  to  hope,  and  at  any 
rate  the  captain  of  the  brig  absolutely  refused 
to  put  back  for  the  purpose  of  landing  his  in- 
voluntary passenger.  So  soon,  however,  as 
she  reached  England,  she  had  dispatched  a 
special  messenger  to  make  inquiries  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wreck  for  any  news  of 
child  or  father  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
through  him  she  had  at  last  received  intelli- 
gence not  only  that  her  child  was  safe,  but 
that  her  adopted  mother  was  Gabriel  Pitcher’s 
daughter  and  Richard  Armstrong’s  wife.” 

“And  your  husband?”  gasped  Nazareth,  as 
the  stranger  paused,  and  again  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  side. 

“Richard  Armstrong  is  my  husband,  and 
that  child  is  his  and  mine,  bom  in  lawful  wed- 
lock,” said  the  woman,  with  sturdy  determina- 
tion. 

Then  Nazareth  fell  nrone  upon  the  sand, 
and  hid  her  face  from  even  the  light  of  day. 

“Both,  both!”  moaned  she.  “Take  both, 
and  leave  me  desolate !” 

“ Not  desolate,  for  you  have  God,  and  your 
father  and  mother.  More  than  father  or  mo- 
ther, you  have  an  unspotted  life,  and  a clear 
conscience, 11  said  Gabriel  Pitcher,  raising  his 
child,  and  folding  her  to  his  breast  with  un- 
wonted emotion. 

Then,  without  a look  at  the  stranger,  he  took 
Nazareth  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  homeward 
os  he  had  done  the  night  when  she  carried  her 
new-found  comfort  in  her  arms. 

The  child,  dimly  conscious  of  the  change  in 
her  destiny,  half-followed,  half-lingered,  weep- 
ing bitterly.  Gabriel  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  paused  to  rest,  when  the  patter  of 
little  feet  resounded  along  the  hard  field-path, 
and  Coral,  flushed  and  breathless,  caught  him 
by  the  skirt. 

“ Away,  child ! Go  to  ypur  mother ! 11  cried 
the  old  Puritan,  sternly,  and  Nazareth  moaned 
upon  his  breast ; but  Coral,  unheeding  all  else, 
cried  piteously,  # 

“She  is  sick,  the  woman  is.  Perhaps  she 
is  dead.  I can  not  go  to  her.  I am  afraid !” 

“What  is  that  to  me?  I must  care  for  my 
own,11  muttered  Nazareth’s  father  between  his 
teeth,  and  would  have  held  his  onward  course ; 
but  she,  who  till  now  had  seemed  insensible, 
raised  her  head,  and  said,  feebly, 
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“ Set  me  down,  father,  and  go  to  her.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a Christian  man ; and  she  has  done 
no  harm,  poor  woman,  to  yon  or  yours.” 

“ But  you,  Nazareth ! How  can  I leave  you  ?” 

u Coral  will  stay  with  me,  or  help  me  to  go  to 
my  mother.  Will  you  help  me,  little  Coral  ?” 
asked  Nazareth,  smiling  wanly,  and  the  child 
answered  joyfully, 

“That  will  I,  mother  dear,  for  you  know  I 
am  your  own  little  comfort.  You  call  me  so 
very  often,  and  I do  not  forget  any  thing  yon 
say.” 

“ Come  then,  little  comfort,  and  let  me  lean 
upon  you  for  a last  sweet  moment,”  said  poor 
Nazareth,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
bending  over  her  until  Coral’s  golden  hair  shone 
full  of  diamonds. 

Gabriel  Pitcher  looked  at  them  a moment, 
then  strode  away,  his  face  dark,  and  his  heart 
swelling  more  with  wrath  than  pity;  and  had 
Richard  Armstrong  stood  that  moment  in  his 
path  he  had  surely  found  the  stem  old  Puritan 
a worthy  descendant  of  those  who  went  out  to 
fight — the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in 
the  other. 

Beside  the  rock  where  Armstrong  had  made 
fast  his  skiff  upon  the  night  of  his  first  visit, 
and  where  Nazareth  had  sat  and  waited  for  him 
through  the  two  weary  years  since  past,  lay  the 
stranger  woman  who  had  come  to  claim  Naz- 
areth’s husband  and  Nazareth’s  child  as  all  her 
own,  dead,  Gabriel  at  first  thought,  for  her  dark 
face  was  livid,  her  teeth  set,  her  eyes  glassy, 
and  her  form  rigid. 

“I  will  call  the  neighbors  to  attend  her. 
Why  should  I bring  her  beneath  the  roof  she 
has  made  desolate  ?”  asked  Gabriel  Pitcher  of 
himself,  looking  down  at  the  prostrate  form, 
with  a sense  of  all  the  wrong  his  only  child  had 
borne  seething  in  his  heart ; but  there  came  the 
memory  of  Nazareth’s  plaintive  voice,  “It  is 
the  duty  of  a Christian  man — ” and  because  he 
was  a Christian  he  stooped  and  lifted  her,  and 
carried  her,  not  tenderly  but  carefully,  up  the 
hill  and  along  the  field-path  to  his  home,  whith- 
er Nazareth  had  already  made  her  way,  leaning 
upon  little  Coral,  and  counting  as  a precious  boon 
every  moment  in  which  the  child  was  yet  spared 
to  her. 

“ Here  is  Richard  Armstrong’s  wife,  Rachel. 
If  you  can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  serve  her,  do 
so.  I am  going  for  a doctor,”  said  Gabriel, 
bringing  in  the  stranger  and  laying  her  upon  a 
couch  in  the  wide,  old-fashioned  sitting-room. 
And  Nazareth’s  mother,  pale  and  cold,  and  very 
gentle,  ministered  to  the  woman  who  had  Btolen 
all  that  Nazareth  held  dear,  even  to  her  good 
name  and  maidenly  repute,  as  if  she  had  been 
her  own  child.  • 

The  doctor  came,  and  after  a while  restored 
the  sufferer  to  consciousness ; but  in  private  he 
warned  Mistress  Pitcher  that  her  guest  was 
victim  of  a fatal  disease,  that  her  days  were 
numbered,  and  that  their  continuance  depend- 
ed upon  the  care  that  was  taken  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient from  any  fatigue,  exposure,  or  emotion. 


“ You  must  nurse  her  as  you  did  Nazareth, 
when  you  saved  her  life  a year  ago,”  said  the 
good  old  man,  unwitting  what  a stab  he  was 
inflicting  upon  the  mother’s  heart. 

When  he  was  gone  Rachel  went  away  into 
her  own  room,  and  there  sought  help  and 
strength  where  such  women  are  sure  to  find  it ; 
and  when  she  came  forth  it  was  with  a holy 
light  upon  her  face  that  all  who  saw  her  felt 
and  understood. 

Then  for  days  and  weeks  Rachel  and  Naza- 
reth bent  themselves  to  this  new  burden  and 
bore  it,  not  patiently  alone,  but  lovingly  and 
caressingly,  and  as  if  it  had  been  a precious  and 
coveted  gift ; so  that  before  she  died  the  stran- 
ger who  had  come  with  bitterness  in  her  heart, 
and  the  law  in  her  hand  to  wrest  front  Nazareth 
what  she  had  been  deceived  to  think  her  own, 
humbly  asked  forgiveness  of  her  innocent  rival 
for  the  harshness  she  had  shown;  and  died 
blessing  her  and  hers,  and  leaving  her  child  to 
them  as  a precious  legacy  and  remembrance. 

So  they  bnried  her,  bravely  putting  upon  her 
grave-stone — 

“Tile  Wit*  ot  Riouaxd  Armstrong.” 

And  little  Coral  once  more  was  Nazareth’s 
child. 

Two  years  more  passed  silently  and  swiftly 
on.  Nazareth,  still  in  the  early  blossom  of  her 
life,  had  settled  into  the  quiet  and  completed 
aspect  of  a woman  w hose  morning  dreams  are 
past,  and  who  has  accepted  the  appointed  task 
of  her  day.  Some  threads  of  silver  shone 
among  her  wealth  of  6oft,  brown  hair,  her  sweet 
eyes  no  longer  wandered  expectant  over  sea  and 
earth  and  sky,  but  looked  out  upon  the  world 
straight  and  steadfast,  content  with  what  lay 
day  by  day  before  them,  her  voice  clear  and 
soft  as  it  had  always  been,  gained  a pathetic 
tone,  the  echo  of  a far-off  sorrow ; but  besides 
these,  and  a certain  shrinking  from  the  presence 
of  strangers,  Nazareth’s  life  showed  no  outward 
sign  of  the  storm  -that  had  swept  over  it.  She 
had  resumed  her  maiden  name,  and,  although 
more  than  once  besought  to  change  it,  quietly 
expressed  her  resolution  to  live  out  her  days  in 
her  father's  honse,  content  with  the  duties  she 
there  found. 

It  was  thus  with  her,  when  one  day  Coral 
came  home  bringing  with  her  a gentleman,  at 
sight  of  whose  handsome  face  Gabriel  Pitcher 
rose  wrathfully,  while  Rachel  moved  hurriedly 
toward  her  child  as  if  to  protect  her.  Nazareth 
alone  had  power  to  speak. 

“ Have  you  come  for  your  child,  Richard?” 
asked  she,  in  a sudden  agony  of  fear. 

“ I have  come  for  you,  Nazareth,  replied  Rich- 
ard Armstrong,  slowly,  and  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground.  “ Can  you  forgive  me,  and  con- 
sent to  marry  me,  and  be  my  child’s  mother  in 
very  truth  ?” 

No  one  spoke,  but  Gabriel  Pitchers  stern 
features  softened,  and  his  wife  looked  eagerly 
into  her  child’s  face.  They  had  never  confessed 
it  to  each  other,  but  the  stain  upon  their  name 
had  eaten  deep  into  both  their  hearts. 
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Nazareth  looked  slowly  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er, reading  their  wishes  in  their  eyes.  Then 
she  stooped  thoughtfully  to  kiss  the  child’s  up- 
turned face,  and  then  Bhe  looked  at  Richard 
Armstrong,  who  never  dared  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  hers. 

“ Come  with  me,  Richard,  ” she  said  at  last ; 
and  the  two  passed  out  of  the  house,  and  over 
the  well-known  path,  until  they  stood  beside 
the  great  rock  at  the  head  of  Floater's  Bay. 

Then  Nazareth  spoke : 

“It  is  nothing  new  to  me  that  you  should 
come  to-day  to  ask  this  question,  ” she  said.  “ I 
knew  that  you  loved  me  still,  and  I knew  that 
you  could  never  forget  the  cruel  wrong  you  had 
done  me ; I knew  too  that  your  brave,  frank 
heart  wdild  at  lost  overcome  the  shame  that  at 
first  kept  you  away.  So  I expected  you,  and 
my  mind  is  quite  resolved.  Here  where  we  first 
met  we  will  say  good-by  forever.” 

He  had  not  expected  this,  and  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  beside  her,  passionately  clasping  her 
hand.* 

“ No,  no,  Nazareth !”  cried  he.  “I  can  not 
take  this  as  your  answer.  I can  not  believe 
you  will  so  defeat  my  hope.  Nazareth,  I never 
loved  woman  but  you,  and  I only  left  you  in 
hope  that  the  law  might  release  me  from  her, 
and  suffer  me  to  make  you  wholly  my  own. 
When  I found  this  release  impossible,  I dared  not 
return  to  you,  even  had  you  remained  forever  in 
ignorance  of  my  deception.  I had  learned  so  to 
venerate  the  purity  and  holiness  of  your  life, 
that  I could  not  sully  it  by  my  approach.  Then 
when  she  had  told  you  all,  I dared  not  come  from 
very  shame,  even  though  I then  was  free  to  of- 
fer what  to-day  I beg,  I implore  you  to  accept. 
At  last  I have  gathered  courage,  and  now,  oh 
Nazareth,  yon  will  not  deny  me  at  the  last! 
For  the  child’s  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  pa- 
rents, of  your  own  good  name ! Oh,  Nazareth, 
will  nothing  move  you  ?” 

She  looked  him  steadfastly  in  the  face,  then 
drew  her  hand  away,  and  pointed  to  the  waters 
rolling  in  with  their  mysterious  treasure. 

“All  the  crises  of  my  life,”  said  she,  “have 
come  in  presence  of  these  waves.  They  brought 
me  you,  they  brought  me  Coral,  they  brought 
me  the  news  that  what  I mourned  as  lost  had 
never  been  really  mine ; and  now  at  the  last  they 
bring  me  you  to-day.  Richard,  when  they  bring 
me  again  my  youth,  and  strength,  and  the  glory 
and  freshness  of  my  life — when  they  bring  me 
my  maidenhood  and  the  hope  and  pride  of  a 
young  girl's  heart — on  that  day  I will  become 
your  wife.  Till  then  good-by ; and  if  indeed 
you  sorrow  for  what  you  have  done,  and  will 
be  happier  in  thinking  you  have  made  some 
amends,  leave  me  the  love  and  companionship 
of  your  child.  Let  me  keep  little  Coral  for  my 
own ; I whom  no  other  child  shall  ever  call  mo- 
ther.” 

Her  steady  voice  failed  a little  as  she  said 
this,  and  she  turned  away  her  face,  while  Arm- 
strong said,  sadly : 

“ She  is  yours,  dear  Nazareth,  as  long  as  you 
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will  keep  her,  and  if  ever  while  we  live  your 
heart  should  turn  through  her  to  her  father — ” 
“ I have  answered  you,  Richard,  for  once  and 
for  always,”  said  Nazareth’s  soft  voice,  calm 
and  steady  now  as  it  had  ever  been.  And  with- 
out a word  of  reply  Richard  Armstrong  slowly 
went  his  way,  turning  at  the  brow  of  the  cliff 
to  take  one  long,  last  look  at  the  patient  figure 
seated  beside  the  sea,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
far,  dim  horizon,  her  brow  calm,  serene,  and 
patient  beneath  the  crown  of  thorns,  that  yet 
should  turn  to  a wreath  of  immortal  bloom. 
Then  he  went  his  way,  and  upon  earth  they  met 
no  more. 


WHITSUNTIDE. 

TTPON  the  day  now  known  as  Easter -day, 
U the  first  day  after  the  Paschal  Sabbath, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  priests,  in  ac-. 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Ceremonial  law, 
to  wave  in  the  Temple*  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
barley  harvest.  Seven  weeks  and  one  day  from 
that  period  was  the  anniversary  of  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai.  It  was  general- 
ly called  by  the  Jews  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  com- 
ing after  the  fulfillment  of  the  sacred  number 
of  seven  weeks  after  the  first  Paschal  Sabbath, 
which  was  the  highest  Sabbath  of  the  year,  and 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ceremonial  year. 
The  civil  year  did  not  commence  until  Septem- 
ber. Among  various  appellations  it  also  had 
that  of  the  Day  of  Fifty  or  Pentecost.  It  was 
the  second  of  the  three  great  feasts — Passover, 
Pentecost,  Tabernacles — upon  which  every  Jew 
was  required  by  the  law  to  present  himself  at 
the  Temple  to  fulfill  certain  religious  duties. 
The  whole  seven  weeks  were  regarded  as  a re- 
ligious season,  being  regularly  numbered,  but 
only  the  fiftieth  day  was  observed  as  a feast. 
The  fifty  days  were  the  season  of  grain  harvest. 
Upon  the  first  day  the  first  sheaf  of  barley  was 
offered  in  the  Temple ; on  the  last  two  loaves 
of  leavened  bread,  made  of  the  finest  wheat 
flour,  twelve  times  sifted,  of  the  new  crop  of 
the  land,  w*ere  in  like  manner  offered.  Both 
were  wave-offerings  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  custom  perhaps 
had  part  in  suggesting  our  Thanksgiving-day. 

The  early  Christians  called  Pentecost  Whit- 
suntide or  Whitesuntide.  It  was  the  first  an- 
nual festival  instituted  by  the  Christians,  and  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  Church's  birthday.  It 
was  the  day  upon  which  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended upon  the  Apostles,  and  when  the  three 
thousand  were  baptized.  The  whole  Pente- 
costal season  was  an  especial  season  in  the  ear- 
ly Church  for  the  administration  of  adult  bap- 
tism: At  Pentecost  the  catechumens,  and  those 
who  had  been  baptized  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son, presented  themselves  in  albs  or  white  gar- 
ments. Hence  it  received  the  name  of  ‘ ‘ Whiter 
suntide.”  Some  writers  think  the  fcime  was 
symbolical  of  the  diffusion  of  light  that  day 
shed  upon  the  world  by  the  descent  of  tho  Holy 
Ghost,  The  former  derivation  is  probably  the 
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correct  one ; the  latter  being  added  for  evident 
reasons.  x 

Easter  this  year  occurs  upon  the  12th  of 
April;  consequently  Whitsunday  must  come 
upon  the  31st  of  May,  fifty  days  thereafter. 

Apart  from  the  Sundays  of  the  Pentecostal 
season,  in  running  through  the  calendar  three 
days  attract  our  attention.  The  first  of  these  is 
St.  Mark’s  Day,  the  25th  of  April. 

Mark  was  a Levite  and  the  cousin  of  Barna- 
bas. Paul  and  the  latter  selected  him  for  a 
companion  in  their  missionary  journey  to  Asia. 
But  Mark  soon  got  tired  of  foreign  missions. 
Leaving  the  Apostles  at  Perga  he  returned  to 
find  a more  congenial  scene  at  Jerusalem. 
Doubtless  there  are  Marks  now  who  prefer 
home  to  converting  the  heathen ; and  perhaps 
with  reason,  for  all  people  are  not  naturally 
qualified  for  the  same  work.  Subsequently 
Barnabas  proposed  to  Paul  to  take  his  cousin 
with  them  on  another  journey ; but  Paul,  who 
had  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  Mark’s  putting 
his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looking  back,  positive- 
ly refused.  This  created  a breach  between  the 
Apostles,  who  separated.  Later  Mark  seems  to 
have  regained  the  esteem  of  Paul,  for  the  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  him  as  “ profitable  to  him.  ” Mark 
was  the  author  of  what  has  been  styled  “the 
Gospel  of  Events”  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  three. 

In  England,  during  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
Church,  St.  Mark’s  Day  was  a great  fast. 
Yaughan  says:  “I  remember,  in  1589,  being 
then  a boy,  that  an  ale-wife,  making  no  excep- 
tion of  days,  would  brew  upon  St.  Mark’s  Day. 
Whiles  she  was  thus  laboring  the  chimney  took 
fire  and  her  house  was  burnt.  Surely  a gentle 
warning  to  them  that  violate  forbidden  days.” 
Another  writer  observes,  “that  though  there 
was  not  anciently  any  fast-day  between  Easter 
and  Whitsunday  the  Popes  had  devised  a mon- 
strous fast  on  St.  Mark ’8  Day.”  St.  Mark  it  ap- 
pears was  made  an  exception,  and  “ had  his  day 
fasted.” 

Formerly,  in  England,  there  were  many  su- 
perstitions connected  with  this  day.  “It  is 
still  a custom,”  says  Hone,  “ for  young  maidens 
to  make  the  dumb  cake , a mystical  ceremony. 
The  party  never  exceeds  three ; they  meet  in 
silence  to  make  the  cake,  and  as  soon  as  the 
clock  strikes  twelve  they  each  break  off  a por- 
tion to  cat,  and  when  done  they  walk  up  to  bed 
backward  without  speaking  a word,  for  if  one 
speak  the  spell  is  broken.  Those  that  are  to  be 
married  see  the  likeness  of  their  sweet-hearts 
hurrying  after  them  or  hear  a knocking.  Those 
that  neither  see  nor  hear  any  thing  are  to  die 
unmarried.  Farther  they  have  terrible  dreams 
of  new-made  graves,  winding-sheets,  church- 
yards, and  of  rings  that  fit  no  finger  or  crumble 
into  dust.  Another  dumb  ceremony  is  that  of 
eating  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  filling  the  shell 
with  sati^when  the  sweet-heart  is  sure  to  make 
his  appearance  before  morning.  Some,  more 
brave,  lay  a branch  at  the  porch  of  the  church 
and  watch  at  twelve  hoping  to  see  marriage 


processions  pass  by  with  brides  in  their  own 
likeness  hanging  on  the  arms  of  their  future 
husbands.  If  they  are  to  die  unmarried  they 
see  funeral  processions.”  These  are  all  evi- 
dently simple  customs  which  mark  a rustic  bat 
imaginative  folk. 

St.  Mark  is  the  patron  saint  of  Venice.  His 
name  ever  awakens  thoughts  of  the  city  of  the 
sea ; of  the  gorgeous  scene  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Doge  with  the  Adriatic ; of  the  regattas  so 
finely  described  by  Cooper ; of  the  gondolas, 
and  the  strains  of  Tasso  echoing  along  the  ca- 
nals ; v)f  the  Rialto ; of  Titian,  Veronese,  Tinto- 
retto-^those  m astern  of  coloring ; and  of  the 
moonlight  upon  the  canals,  which  renders  the 
scene  so  wonderfully  beautiful.  The  very  name, 
St.  Mark,  seems  to  have  something  fee  about 
it — something  of  strength  and  beauty.  But  let 
us  pass  on. 

The  second  of  the  three  days  to  which  we 
have  alluded  is  the  1st  of  May,  the  combined 
day  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James.  Philip  was  a 
native  of  Bethsaida.  He  was  one  of  the  Twelre, 
and  is  believed  to  have  preached  with  great  suc- 
cess in  upper  Asia,  and  there  to  have  earned 
in  consequence  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  His 
day  offers  nothing  of  literary'  interest.  His  as- 
sociate, James,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
James  the  Great,  the  brother  of  John,  Boaner- 
ges, the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  and  familiar  to 
all  lovers  of  chivalry  as  St.  Jago  de  Compostel- 
la;  nor  with  James  the  Less,  the  son  of  Alphe- 
us.  He  was  the  uterine  brother  of  Christ — one 
of  the  later-born  children  of  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin  Mary',  his  wife.  He  became  first  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  w'as  called  the  Just  from  the 
great  purity  of  his  life.  He  was  also  author  of 
the  Epistle.  The  Jews,  enraged  at  his  success 
as  a preacher  of  the  Gospel,  hurled  him  from 
the  Temple,  and  he  died,  like  Stephen,  praying 
for  his  enemies.  His  day  is  unmarked  by  any 
thing  peculiar. 

| But  the  day  of  Philip  and  James  is  also  May- 
day.  “This  was,”  says  Hone,  “the  great  ru- 
ral festival  of  onr  forefathers.  Their  hearts  re- 
sponded merrily  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  sea- 
son. At  the  dawn  of  May  the  lads  and  lasses 
left  their  towns  and  villages,  and,  repairing  to 
the  woodlands  by  sound  of  music,  they  gathered 
the  J/ay,  or  blossomed  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  bound  them  with  wreaths  of  flowers ; then, 
returning  to  their  homes  by  sunrise,  they  deco- 
rated the  lattices  and  doors  with  the  sweet- 
smdling  spoil  of  their  joyous  journey,  and  spent 
the  remaining  hours  in  sports  and  pastimes. 
Many  sweet  poets  have  lent  their  genius  to  pre- 
serve May-day  from  oblivion — Spencer,  Her- 
rick, Lady  Craven,  Buehauan.  The  latter  ex- 
claims with  enthusiasm : 

••  Hall ! thou,  the  fleet  year’s  pride  and  prime ! 

Hail ! day  which  fame  shall  bid  to  bloom ! 

Hail ! image  of  primeval  time ! 

Hail ! sample  of  a world  to  come  !” 

The  festival  of  May-day  is  more  generally 
celebrated  in  Germany  than  elsewhere.  The 
author  of  “An  Art-Student  in  Munich,”  says 
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Howitt,  “describes  a May  festival  witnessed 
by  her,  where  not  alone  the  painters,  poets, 
sculptors,  musicians,  and  good  folk  of  Munich 
turned  put  upon  a bright  May  morning  to  do 
honor  to  the  season,  but  royalty  itself  also.” 
This  festival  has  been  traced  by  some  to  the 
Ifloralia  of  the  Romans.  Maurice,  however, 
thinks  that  “ it  is  but  a repetition  of  the  phallic 
festivals  of  India  and  Egypt,”  which  were  held 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  Howitt  is  of 
opinion  that  the  44  May  festival  came  down  from 
the  Druids,  who  had  it  from  India.  The  Druids 
celebrated  the  worship  of  the  god  Bel  (Apollo 
or  Orus)  on  the  first  of  May  by  lighting  fires 
upon  the  cairns.”  Hence  the  day  was  called 
Beltine;  for  tine  means  to  kindle.  Further 
Britain  once  called  “ Bcli.” 

The  Saxons  called  May  Tri-milki , 44  Milking- 
day.”  On  the  first  met  the  Folk-mote  or  Par- 
liament. But  May-day  has  long  been  simply 
a rustic  festival.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
song  of  the  “May-Queen?”  and  who  has  not 
heard  of  the  May-pole  and  the  morris-dance  ? 
The  pole  was  usually  painted  yellow  and  black, 
and  adorned  with  flowers  and  flags.  Often  the 
pole  was  allowed  to  stand  throughout  the  year, 
and  was  employed  again  the  next  season,  so 
that  it  became  historic  and  associated  with  many 
fond  recollections. 

“I  shall  n#er  forget,”  says  Washington  Ir- 
ving, 4 4 the  delight  I felt  on  first  seeing  a May-pole. 
It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  close  by  the  pic- 
turesque old  bridge  that  stretches  across  the  river 
from  the  quaint  little  city  of  Chester.  I had  al- 
ready been  carried  back  into  former  days  by  the 
antiquities  of  that  venerable  place,  the  examina- 
tion of  which  is  equal  to  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a black-letter  volume,  or  gazing  on  the  pic- 
tures in  Froissart.  The  May-pole  on  the  margin 
of  that  poetic  stream  completed  the  illusion.  Sly 
fancy  adorned  it  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and 
peopled  the  green  bank  with  all  the  dancing  rev- 
elry of  May-day.  The  mere  sight  of  this  May- 
pole  gave  a glow  to  my  feelings  and  spread  a 
charm  over  the  country  for  the  rest  of  the  day ; 
and  as  I traversed  a part  of  the  fair  plains  of 
Cheshire  and  the  beautiful  borders  of  Wales,  and 
looked  among  swelling  hills  down  a long  green 
valley,  through  which  the  4 Deva  wound  its  wiz- 
ard stream,1  my  imagination  turned  all  into  a 
perfect  Arcadia.  One  can  readily  imagine  what 
a gay  scene  it  must  have  been  in  jolly  old  Lon- 
don,when  the  doors  were  decorated  with  flower- 
ing branches,  when  every  hat  was  decked  with 
hawthorn,  and  Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  and 
Maid  Marian,  the  morris-dancers,  and  all  .the 
other  fantastic  masks  and  revelers  were  perform- 
ing their  antics  about  the  May-pole  in  every  part 
of  the  city.  On  this  occasion  we  are  told  Robin 
Hood  presided  as  Lord  of  the  May : 

‘With  coat  of  Lincoln  green  and  mantle  too, 

And  horn  of  ivory  mouth  and  buckle  bright. 

And  arrows  winged  with  peacock  feathers  light, 
And  trusty  bow  Veil  gathered  of  the  yew  ;* 

while  near  him,  crowned  as  Lady  of  the  May, 
Maid'  Marian, 

• with  eyes  of  blue 

Shining  through  dusk  hair  like  the  stars  of  night, 
And  habited  hi  pretty  forest  plight— 

His  green-wood  beauty  sits,  young  as  the  dew 


and  there,  too,  in  a subsequent  stage  of  the 
pageant,  were 

‘The  archer  men  in  green,  with  belt  and  bow, 

Feasting  on  pheasant,  river-fowl,  and  swan, 

With  Robin  at  their  head  and  Marian.' 

“I  value  every  custom  that  tends  to  infuse 
poetical  feeling  into  the  common  people,  and  to 
sweeten  and  soften  the  rudeness  of  rustic  man- 
ners, without  destroying  their  simplicity.  Indeed 
it  is  to  the  decline  of  this  happy  simplicity  that 
the  decline  of  this  custom  may  be  traced ; and 
the  rural  dance  on  the  green  and  the  homely 
May -day  pageant  have  gradually  disappeared 
in  proportion  as  the  peasantry  have  become  ex- 
pensive and  artificial  in  their  pleasures,  and  too 
knowing  for  simple  enjoyment.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  years  by  men  both  of 
taste  and  learning  to  rally  back  the  popular  feel- 
ing to  these  standards  of  primitive  simplicity; 
but  the  time  has  gone  by ; the  feeling  has  become 
chilled  by  habits  of  gain  and  traffic ; the  country 
apes  the  manners  and  amusements  of  the  town ; 
and  little  is  heard  of  May-day  at  present,  except 
from  the  lamentations  of  aut  hors,  wffio  sigh  after 
it  from  among  the  brick  walls  of  the  city.  ” 

But  the  festival  has  not  entirely  disappeared. 

Beltane  fires  can  still  be  seen  in  Germany  and 
May-queens  in  rural  England. 

The  third  day  in  the  Pentecostal  season  which 
attracts  our  notice  is  Ascension-day  or  Holy- 
Thursday.  This  feast  is  preceded  immediate- 
ly by  three  days  termed  Rogation  days.  The 
Bishop  of  Vienne  in  the  fifth  century,  his  dio- 
cese being  threatened  with  calamities,  appoint- 
ed that  with  fasting  extraordinary  supplica- 
tions should  be  made  to  Heaven  upon  these 
days  for  protection.  These  supplications  were 
termed  rogations,  and  thus  the  days  Rogation 
days.  They  are  not  recognized  in  the  Angli- 
can Prayer-Book. 

Ascension-day  occurs  precisely  forty  days 
after  Easter,  and  this  year  will  come  upon  the 
21st  of  May.  It  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the 
Transfiguration.  Besides  the  44  forty  days”  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  44  seen”  of  the  Apostles,  / 
there  are  nine  occasions  of  his  special  appear- 
ance recorded.  1st.  He  appeared  to  Maiy. 
Magdalene  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection ; 

2d.  To  the  two  Marys  and  Salome  shortly  after ; 

3d.  To  Cephas  and  another  disciple  upon  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  they  were  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus ; 4th.  To  the  ten  on  the  night 
of  that  day  (Thomas  being  absent),  at  Jerusa- 
lem ; 5th.  To  the  eleven  on  the  night  of  the 
next  Sunday ; 6th.  To  his  disciples  at  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias;  7th.  To  five  hundred  in  Galilee; 

8th.  To  James  his  brother;  9th.  To  the  eleven 
on  the  Mount,  when  he  ascended  out  of  their 
sight.  In  memory  of  the  latter  crowning  act 
the  day  has  ever  since  been  called  Ascension- 
day  and  Holy-Thursday.  It  is  the  only  week- 
day, except  Christmas,  for  which  there  is  pro- 
vided a special  preface  to  the  Communion,  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  this  day  it 
was  an  old  custom  in  England  for  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  accompanied  by  the  officers,  the 
master  of  the  parish  school,  the  scholars,  and 
some  of  the  people,  to  go  in  procession  to  the 
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limits  of  the  parish,  which  the  boys  then  struck 
with  willow  wands.  It  was  called  “ beating 
the  bounds.”  Lysons  mentions  the  practices  on 
this  day  of  “ rush  bearing,  of  hanging  up  white 
gloves  and  garlands  of  roses  in  the  churches,  at 
the  funerals  of  young  maidens,  of  foot-ball  plays, 
and  well-dressing.”  The  latter  festivity  claims 
a high  antiquity.  It  somewhAt  resembles  May- 
day.  These  customs  are  both  poetical  and 
beautiful,  tending  to  promote  mirth  and  genial- 
ity, and,  as  Edwards  says,  ‘‘should  not  be 
lightly  left  to  pass  away  ; they  have  their  mor- 
al.” The.  well-dressing  is  doubtless  a relic  of 
the  Roman  fontinalia — festivals  held  in  honor  of 
the  nymphs  of  the  fountains,  when  nosegays 
were  thrown  into  the  waters  and  crowns  of 
flowers  were  placed  around  the  wells  and  fount- 
ains. Reverence  for  wells  was  common  in  the 
East  at  an  early  day.  The  wells  of  the  patri- 
archs were  always  honored,  and  Bethesda  was 
a sacred  pool  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Nageogorgus,  in  the  “ Popish  Kingdom,”  as 
rendered  by  Barnaby  Googe,  thus  satirically 
describes  some  of  the  scenes  which  character- 
ized Ascension-day  in  medieval  times  : 

“Then  comes  the  day  when  Christ  ascended 
to  his  Father’s  eeate, 

Which  day  they  also  celebrate 
with  store  of  drink  and  meate. 

Then  every  man  some  bird  must  eate, 

I know  not  to  what  ende. 

And  after  dinner  all  to  church 
they  come  and  there  attende. 

The  blocks  that  on  the  aultar  still 
till  then  was  seen  to  stande, 

Is  drawn  up  hie  above  the  roofe 
by  ropes  and  force  of  hande : 

The  priests  about  it  round  do  stande, 
and  chant  it  to  the  skie, 

For  all  these  men’s  religion  great 
In  singing  most  doth  lie. 

Then  out  of  hande  the  drcadfull  shape 
of  Sathan  downe  they  throwe 
Oft  times,  with  fire  burning  bright 
and  dasht  asunder  too. 

The  boyes  with  greedie  eyes  do  watch 
and  on  him  straight  they  fall, 

And  beat  him  sore  with  rods  and  breake 
him  into  pieces  Bmall. 

This  done,  they  wafers  downe  do  cast, 
and  singing  cakes  the  while, 

With  papers  round  amongst  them  put 
the  children  to  beguile. 

With  laughter  great  are  all  things  done: 

and  from  the  beams  they  let 
Great  streams  of  water  downe  to  fall 
on  whom  they  mean  to  wet. 

And  thus  this  solemn  holiday 
and  hie  renowned  feast. 

And  all  their  whole  devotion  here, 

Is  ended  with  a feast” 

Precisely  ten  days  after  Ascension  comes 
Whitsuntide.  We  have  already  described  its 
origin  and  name.  The  eve  of  Whitsunday, 
like  that  of  Holy-Thursday,  is  a vigil.  It  was 
a custom  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  for 
worshipers  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  sol- 
emn observance  of  a principal  feast  or  fast  by 
devoting  the  preceding  afternoon  and  some- 
times night  to  religious  offices.  It  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manners  of  the  age.  Vigils, 
however,  have  long  fallen  into  disuse. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Ascension  the  Apostles 
were  commanded  “ not  to  depart  from  Jerusa- 
lem, but  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father.” 
In  obedience  to  this  command  they  were  all,  on 
the  morning  of  Pentecost,  before  nine  a.m.,  with 
one  accord  in  the  same  place.  Some  suppose, 
like  Olshausen,  this  “place”  to  have  been  a room 
in  the  Temple.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  render  the  point  clear.  Suddenly  there 
came  from  heaven  the  sound  of  a mighty  rush- 
ing wind,  which  filled  the  house  and  w as  noised 
abroad.  Either  the  sound  or  the  report  of  it 
was  heard  all  over  Jerusalem.  Simultaneously 
cloven  tongues  of  fire  appeared  upon  the  heads 
of  each  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  were  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  with  other  tongues. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  an  analysis  and 
explanation  of  this  mighty  event.  We  merely 
state  the  fact  as  it  is  recorded.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  wonderful  scene  the  anniversary  of 
it,  or  Whitsunday,  has  ever  been  distinguished 
in  the  Church  as  one  of  the  most  important 
feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year;  and  as  the 
Church  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  in  one 
sense,  at  that  time — the  anniversary,  too,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  Church  on  Mount 
Sinai,  which  Church  was  henceforth  done  away 
— Pentecost  or  Whitsunday  has  been  aptly 
styled,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  birth- 
day of  the  Church.  The  day  ijtalso  much  to 
be  remembered  by  the  English  Church  and 
those  in  communion  with  her  as  the  annivers- 
ary of  the  legal  promulgation,  in  1549,  of  the 
First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  Whitsun- 
day, therefore,  is  also  considered  the  birthday 
<51*  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a book,  says 
the  Presbyterian  Lord  Macaulay,  “the  diction 
of  which  has  directly  or  indirectly  contributed 
to  form  the  diction  of  every  great  English  writ- 
er, and  has  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  most 
accomplished  infidels  and  of  the  most  accom- 
plished non-conformists,  of  such  men  as  David 
Hume  and  Robert  Hall.” 

Whitsuntide  is  not  without  its  ancient  and 
singular  customs.  In  England,  in  Roman 
Catholic  times,  it  was  nsual  to  dramatize  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  churches. 
Lambarde  says  that  “ when  a child  he  saw*  in 
St.  Paul’s  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  per- 
formed by  a white  pigeon  let  fly  out  of  a hole  in 
the  midst  of  the  roof  of  the  great  aisle,  with  a 
long  censer,  which,  descending  from  the  same 
place  almost  to  the  ground,  was  swung  up  and 
down  at  such  length  that  it  reached  with  one 
sweep  almost  to  the  west  gate  of  the  church,  and 
with  the  other  to  the  choir  stairs,  breathing  oat 
over  the  whole  multitude  a most  pleasant  per- 
fume.” In  comment  upon  a similar  scene  Na- 
geogorgus indignantly  exclaims : 

“On  Whitsunday  whyte  pigeons 

tame  in  strings  from  heaven  flic, 

And  one  that  framed  is  of  wood 
still  hangeth  in  the  skio. 

Thou  seest  how  they  with  idols  play, 
and  teach  the  people  too; 

None  otherwise  than  little  gyrles 
| with  puppets  use  to  do.” 
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A Puritan  writer  mentions  as  an  historical 
fact  that  in  1640,  on  Whitsunday,  in  Cornwall, 
during  service  the  church  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, there  being  an  awful  storm,  and  that  many 
were  injured,  which  he  regarded  as  a “ fearfull 
judgment”  upon  ceremonies.  But  these 14  judg- 
ments” do  not  seem  to  have  been  general.  Fos- 
broke  remarks  that  Whitsunday  was  formerly 
“celebrated  in  Spain  with  representations  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  thunder  from 
engines  which  did  much  damage.  Wafers  or 
cakes,  preceded  by  water,  oak  leaves,  or  burn- 
ing torches,  were  thrown  down  from  the  roof  of 
the  church  ; small  birds  with  cakes  tied  to  their 
legs,  and  pigeons,  were  let  loose;  sometimes 
there  were  tame  ones  tied  with  strings,  or  one 
of  wood  suspended.” 

Similar  scenes  used  also  to  be  enacted  in  Ire- 
land. The  Irish  often  kept  the  feast  with  milk, 
like  the  Hebrews,  and  with  cakes  and  bread 
made  with  hot  water  and  wheaten  bran.  Whit- 
sun ales  #ere  long  in  vogue  in  England. 

In  liome  Whitsunday  is  celebrated  with  great 
effect,  like  all  the  leading  feasts  of  the  Church. 
The  ceremonies  are  chiefly  religious. 

Whitsuntide  in  England  was  long  a semi- 
holiday  season,  especially  among  the  young 
folk,  who  used  to  indulge  in  various  games  and 
amusements.  Drop -handkerchief  was  played 
in  Greenwich  Park  as  late  as  in  1825.  Many 
marriages  in  humble  life  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  games  of  this  season.  The  gayeties  were  con- 
tinued through  Whit-Monday  and  Whit-Tues- 
day,  and  were  all  of  a similar  character.  Kirke 
White  has  some  beautiful  lines  upon  these  days. 
We  give  a few'  verses : 

44  Hark ! how  the  merry  bells  ring  Jocnnd  round, 
And  now  they  die  upon  the  veering  breeze; 

Anon  they  thunder  loud 
Full  on  the  musing  ear. 

44  Wafted  in  varying  cadence,  by  the  shore 
Of  the  still  twinkling  river,  they  bespeak 
A day  of  jubilee, 

An  ancient  holiday. 

,4And^>!  the  rural  revels  are  begun, 

And  gayly  echoing  to  the  laughing  sky, 

On  the  smooth-slmven  green 
Resounds  the  voice  of  mirth. 

4‘  Alas!  regardless  of  the  tongue  of  fate, 

That  tells  them  ’tis  but  as  au  hour  since  they 
Who  now  are  in  their  graves 
Kept  up  the  Whitsun  dance. 

41  Yet  why  Bhould  thoughts  like  these  intrude  to  scare 
The  vagrant  Happiness,  when  she  will  deign 
To  smile  upon  us  here, 

A transient  visitor? 

“Mortals!  be  gladsome  while  ye  have  the  power; 
And  laugh  and  seize  the  glittering  lapse  of  Joy; 
In  time  the  bell  will  toll 
That  warns  ye  to  your  graves.” 

Whitsuntide  was  also  noted  once  for  the  cere- 
mony of  font-hallowing.  This  was  done  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  christenings  which  were  to  take 
place.  It  was  usual  also  in  some  places  to  strew 
the  church  floors  with  grass ; and  every  where 
to  give  alms  to  the  poor. 

“This  season,”  says  Hone,  “was  formerly 
greatly  preferred  for  marrying,  and  in  which  a 
great  many  weddings  were  performed,  before 


the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Act.  Previous  to 
the  operation  of  that  law  one  George  Keith,  a 
Scotch  clergyman  driven  from  Scotland,  set  up 
a marriage-oflice  in  the  Fleet,  and  carried  on 
the  trade  since  so  successfully  pursued  by  the 
Blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green.  Few  persons  so 
much  injured  the  public  morals  or  caused  so 
much  distress  in  families  as  this  unworthy  man 
and  his  brethren.  They  had  their  setters  to 
ask  people  passing  in  the  streets  whether  they 
wanted  a clergyman  to  marry  them. 

“ Keith  and  his  journeyman  one  morning  dur- 
ing the  Whitsun  holidays  locked  together  a 
greater  number  of  couples  than  had  been  mar- 
ried at  any  ten  churches  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. He  transferred  his  office  to  May-Fair, 
where  he  continued  to  officiate  for  many  years, 
till  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  again  in  the 
Fleet.”  He  was  finally  excommunicated  and 
stopped.  He  lived,  however,  to  his  eighty-ninth 
year  to  contemplate  the  injury  he  had  done  to 
his  calling  and  to  society. 

For  a long  time  in  England  Whit-Monday 
and  Whit-Tuesday  were  reprodnetions  of  May- 
day,  except  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  for  it 
was  deemed  unlucky  to  marry  in  May,  while  it 
was  considered  fortunate  to  marry  during  Whit- 
suntide. But  the  revelries  were  reproduced. 
Thus  poles  were  erected  and  adorned  with 
flowers  and  flags,  and  merry  meetings  were 
held  around  them  with  games  and  dances. 
Even  clubs  were  instituted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  amusements.  At  Necton,  Nor- 
folk, his  seat,  Major  Mason  established  a guild 
for  rural  sports  upon  these  days. 

One  of  the  oldest  customs  of  the  period 
traced  by  antiquarians  is  that  of  Eton  Montem, 
which  is  celebrated  at  Eton  triennially,  on  Whit- 
Tuesday.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
The  custom  is  a very  simple  one.  It  consists 
in  forming  a peculiar  procession,  and  levying 
what  is  termed  a sail-contribution  upon  every 
one  within  reach.  The  amount  collected  is  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  the  expenses,  and  to 
aid  the  captain  of  the  Montem  in  going  through 
the  University,  should  he  require  assistance. 
There  was  any  quantity  of  odd  scenes  and  ca- 
rious ceremonies  connected  with  Montem-day 
at  Eton.  Flortat  Etona  l exclaims  every  Eton- 
ian perpetually.  Doubtless  their  Montem  flour- 
ishes still,  though  no  reason  can  be  given  for  it 
“ Out  upo«  the  eternal  hunting  for  causes  and 
reasons!”  exclaims  an  Etonian.  “ I love  the 
no-meaning  Eton  Montem.  I love  to  be  asked 
for  salt  by  a pretty  boy  in  silk  stockings  and 
satin  doublet,  though  the  custom  has  been  call- 
ed something  between  begging  and  robbing.  I 
love  the  apologetical  mos  pro  lege , which  defies 
the  police  and  the  Mendicity  Society.  I love 
the  absurdity  of  a captain  taking  precedence  of 
a marshal,  bearing  a gilt  baton  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  from  his  right  hip ; and  an 
ensign  flourishing  a flag  with  the  grace  of  a 
tight-rope  dancer ; and  sergeants  paged  by  fair- 
skinned Indians  and  beardless  Turks ; and  cor- 
porals'in  sashes  and  gorgets,  guarded  by  iimo- 
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cent  polemen  in  bine  jackets  and  white  trow- 
sers.  I lore  the  mixture  of  real  and  mock  dig- 
nity; the  provost  in  his  cassock  clearing  the 
way  for  the  Duchess  of  Leinster  to  see  the  en- 
sign make  his  bow,  or  the  head-master  grave- 
ly dispensing  leave  of  absence  till  nine  to  counts 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  Grand-Seign- 
iors. I love  the  crush  in  the  cloisters  and  mob 
on  the  monnt.  I love  the  clatter  of  carriages 
and  the  plunging  of  horsemen.  I love  the  uni- 
versal gayety,  from  the  peer  who  smiles  and 
sighs  that  he  is  no  longer  an  Eton  boy,  to  the 
country  girl  who  marvels  that  such  little  gen- 
tlemen have  cocked-hats  and  real  swords.  Give 
me  a Montem  with  all  its  tomfoolery,  I had  al- 
most said,  before  a coronation.  It  is  a right 
English  scene.  There  is  the  stay-maker’s  wife 
from  Thames  Street  elbowing  a Cavendish,  and 
a gentleman-commoner  of  Cambridge  playing 
the  agreeable  to  a farmer’s  pretty  daughter  from 
Chippenham  Green.  Cynics,  cynics,  abandon 
your  heresy.”  The  money  raised  for  this  cele- 
bration sometimes  reaches  a thousand  pounds, 
to  which  the  Crown  has  contributed  one  hun- 
dred. The  Montem  is  a gala-day  which  will  be 
honored  at  Eton  as  long  as  the  “ancient  cus- 
toms” are  preserved.  The  ode  for  the  day  is 
a queer  mixture  of  nonsense,  absurdity,  satire, 
and  fun.  One  of  them,  which  is  very  amusing, 
but  too  long  to  quote,  thus  concludes : 

“My  tale  is  o'er,  my  lyre  unstrung, 

The  last,  last  rhyme  upon  my  tongue ; 
Farewell,  then ! should  the  toward  muse 
Expire  ere  the  next  Montem  views, 

Oh,  give  a pearly  drop  of  tear, 

If  not,  a pint  of  purl  or  beer. 

Farewell ! the  world  hath  been  and  must  be. 

To  poets,  statesmen,  fiddlers,  and  to  me.'1 

Pleasing  and  joyous  as  are  the  feelings  to 
which  the  contemplation  of  such  holiday  scenes 
gives  birth,  nevertheless  the  recurrence  of  the 
two  great  days  of  the  Pentecostal  season — 
Ascension-day  and  Whitsunday  — necessarily 
awakens  thoughts  of  a far  different  and  of  a 
far  higher  and  more  absorbing  character.  Our 
souls  kindle  with  the  memories  which  these  an- 
niversaries excite.  Ascension-day  carries  us 
back  in  imagination  to  the  touching  spectacle 
of  Moses  ascending  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  to  view 
the  Promised  Land  and  to  die ; but  of  whose 
sepulchre  no  man  knoweth,  for  He  buried  him : 
to  the  sublime  scene  of  the  mysterious  prophet 
Elijah  going  up  to  heaven  in  the  chariot  of  fire, 
leaving  his  mantle  to  Elisha,  who  exclaims: 
“ My  Father,  My  Father ! the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof : ” to  the  wonderful  ex- 
hibition of  Christ’s  transfiguration  upon  Mount 
Tabor,  nnd  His ' conversation  with  Moses  and 
Elias  in  regard  to  the  tragedy  that  should  be 
enacted  at  Jerusalem — the  thought  of  which, 
on  the  same  spot,  eighteen  hundred  years  after, 
is  said  by  Murat  to  have  given  him  tenfold 
courage  and  strength  to  contend  with  the  in- 
fidel Turk:  and  to  the  closing  period  of  our 
Saviour’s  sojourn  on  earth,  when,  having  given 
his  last  commandment  and  consolation  to  his 


disciples,  He  was  taken  up,  and  a clond  re- 
ceived Him  out  of  their  sight. 

Whitsuntide,  too,  recalls  the  fearful  moment 
when  Sinai  was  on  smoke,  and  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, standing  upon  the  magnificent  pavement 
of  sapphire,  delivered  to  Moses,  the  man  of 
God,  the  Moral  Law,  putting  in  his  hands  the 
two  tables,  made  of  the  purest  sapphire,  small 
in  size,  but  each  of  wrhich  wras  large  enough  to 
contain  five  of  the  Commandments,  which  were 
engraved  on  both  sides  of  these  precious  stones 
in  the  old  Hebrew  (now  Samaritan)  character 
by  the  finger  of  God  Himself,  with  a beauty 
which  Bezaleel,  “who  had  understanding  in 
the  cutting  of  stones,”  vainly  would  have  at- 
tempted to  imitate,  rendering  those  God- written 
sapphires  the  most  exquisite  gems  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  recalls  the  awful  day 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended,  according  to 
the  promise,  and  the  Church  was  bom  with  the 
baptism  of  fire ; and  that  most  interesting  event 
in  the  history  of  one  of  her  branches,  fhc  giving 
to  the  world  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; “ A 
book, ’’says  the  Methodist  Adam  Clark,  “which, 
next  to  the  Bible,  is  the  book  of  my  understand- 
ing and  of  my  heart.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  recollections  which  the 
recurrence  of  these  days  awakens.  We  can  not 
pursue  the  subject  further.  Let  the  fonts  be 
adorned  with  Pinxter  flowers,  and  let  a white 
stone — emblem  of  bright  days — ever  mark  the 
beautiful  season  of  Whitsuntide. 


FAITH  AND  FALLIBILITY. 

Esther  grimshaw,  clad  in  calico, 

wiped  every  speck  of  dust  from  the  pic- 
tures that  ornamented  the  walls  of  the  Grim- 
shaw parlor.  She  was  a little  body — this  so- 
ber, plain-faced  Esther — so  little  that  she  was 
obliged  to  stand  on  tip-toe  on  the  stool  that 
helped  to  raise  her  toward  a level  with  the  pic- 
tures. These  pictures  that  Esther  wined  so 
carefully  were  of  trifling  value.  One  Jrthem 
was  the  Tree  of  Life,  a ridiculously  symmetrical 
mass  of  green  foliage,  covered  over  with  wafer- 
like  spots  containing  the  names  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian graces  and  virtues.  Another  was  the 
prodigal  son  enviously  watching  the  mastica- 
tion of  husks  by  the  swine  at  his  feet,  a picture 
whose  striking  features  were  the  leanness  of 
the  man  and  the  fatness  of  the  swine.  Anoth- 
er was  the  return  of  the  prodigal  to  his  father’s 
house,  where  the  artist  had  represented  the 
son  in  a remarkably  tattered  green  coat,  and 
the  father’s  garments  were  “deeply,  darkly, 
and  dreadfully  blue.”  There  were  other  pic- 
tures, home-made  wreaths  of  autumn  leaves  in 
home-made  frames  of  cones  and  burs,  a won- 
derful piece  of  worsted- work  executed  by  Es- 
ther Grimshaw’s  mother  when  her  maiden  name 
was  Ross,  and  a certificate  to  the  effect  that 
Esther  Grimshaw’s  father,  by  the  payment  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  was  entitled  to  membership 
of  the  American  iSract  Society. 

Anne  Le  Fevre,  clad  in  the  daintiest  of  tint- 
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ed  muslins,  dotted  all  over  with  brilliant  little 
bouquets,  leaned  back  in  the  moreen-covered 
rocking-chair,  and  glanced  around  the  room 
with  a scornful  little  laugh  at  Esther’s  pictures. 
She  was  accustomed  to  oil-paintings  and  wa- 
ter-colors, India  ink  and  chromos,  pastels  and 
steel  engravings.  It  was  Anne  Le  Fevre’s  way 
to  laugh  at  almost  every  thing  Esther  Grim- 
shaw  did  ; “Esther  was  such  a prim,  unsophis- 
ticated little  piece  of  sobriety/’  so  she  said. 

“ Esther,”  she  remarked  now,  dropping  the 
ruffling  upon  which  she  had  been  working,  “ I 
am  going  to  be  your  godmother.” 

“My  what?”  asked  Esther,  pausing  in  her 
work  of  polishing  the  prodigal  son. 

Anne  Le  Fevre  laid  her  head  back  on  the  mo- 
reen cushion  of  the  rocking-chair  and  laughed 
merrily.  “ Such  a stupid — oh,  such  a stupid !” 
she  exclaimed.  “ Why,  don’t  you  know  what 
a godmother  is  ? That  comes  of  being  a Meth- 
odist. If  you  were  an  Episcopalian  you  would 
know  something.” 

“I  suppose  you  are  an  Episcopalian?”  re- 
plied Esther  Grimshaw,  with  the  slightest  tinge 
of  sarcasm  in  her  tone. 

44  Of  course  I am  an  Episcopalian,”  answered 
Anne  Le  Fevre.  “It’s  the  most  proper  and 
fashionable  thing  to  be.” 

“Fashionable!”  echoed  Esther  Grimshaw, 
in  a shocked  tone. 

“Yes,  fashionable,”  answered  Anno  Le  Fe- 
vre. 44  But  I forgot  that  you  didn’t  believe  in 
fashions.  »I  should  think  not;”  and  survey- 
ing the  plain  little  calico-clad  figure,  she  went 
off  in  another  merry  peal  of  laughter. 

“ I beg  your  pardon/’  she  said,  checking  her- 
self a few  minutes  after,  seeing  how  hot  and 
angry  Esther’s  face  had  grown.  “Iam  going 
to  give  you  a new  name,  and  at  the  christening 
I will  stand  your  godmother.” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  replied  Esther 
Grimshaw,  shortly,  “and  I don’t  know  what 
kind  of  a mother  a godmother  is,  but  I think  I 
might  better  be  an  orphan  than  have  snch  a 
mother  as  you.” 

Anne  Le  Fevre  laughed  heartily.  “ Who’d 
ever  have  thought  you  were  such  a little  spit- 
fire ? I like  spunk,  though,  and  I like  you 
better  than  I like  most  women,  I assure  you. 
I don’t  believe  in  women  as  a general  thing, 
and  there  isn’t  much  love  lost  between  us,  for 
they  hate  me.  But  I am  going  to  give  you  a 
new  name,  and  because  you  are  on  the  trot  from 
morning  till  night,  it  shall  be  Dame  Trot.” 

Esther  Grimshaw  laughed. 

“It  isn’t  much  prettier  than  my  old  name,” 
she  said.  “But  I don’t  care.  There’s  nothing 
in  a name.” 

“ Humph  ! I think  there  is  a great  deal  in 
a name,”  answered  Anne  Le  Fevre.  “ Now  my 
name  indicates  my  French  blood  and  my  fa- 
ther’s family.  My  mother  was  a wise  woman 
to  sink  her  name  of  Smith  in  that  of  Le  Fevre. 
My  mother  was  an  ambitious  woman.  They 
say  I am  like  her.”  She  lay  back  on  the  mo- 
reen cushion  and  laughed  softly  to  herself. 


Esther  Grimshaw  went  on  with  her  cleaning, 
thinking  what  a strange  girl  this  Anne  Le 
Fevre  was.  She  remembered,  when  they  were 
children  at  school,  what  airs  and  affectations  the 
little  girl  had  been  guilty  of,  and  yet  there  was 
something  about  her  that  attracted  her  in  spite 
of  all  her  faults.  The  Le  Fevres  had  accumu- 
lated property  since  then — at  least  they  spent 
much  money — and  this  Anne  Le  Fevre,  who  had 
come  from  the  city  to  board  at  the  Grimshaw 
farm-house  during  the  summer  months,  aston- 
ished Esther  daily  by  the  beauty  of  her  ward- 
robe, the  boldness  of  her  opinions,  and  the  het- 
erodoxy of  her  doctrines. 

Anne  Le  Fevre,  weary  of  her  self-commun- 
ing after  a limited  indulgence,  looked  over  a 
photograph  album  on  the  table.  Her  smile 
was  almost  a sneer  as  she  turned  over  the 
leaves — the  pictures  were  so  very  funny  in 
her  eyes.  Did  any  body  ever  see  such  an  un- 
couth and  outlandish  set?  she  was  thinking. 

There  was  the  father  of  all  the  Grimshaws, 
looking  for  all  the  world,  she  said  to  herself, 
as  if  he  had  come  out  of  the  ark,  his  garments 
were  so  antiquated.  There  was  mother  Grim- 
shaw too,  sitting  up  straight  and  stiff  as  if  she 
had  swallowed  a ramrod ; and  she  held  a book, 
which  tvas  the  most  unnatural  thing  she  could 
hold,  for  Anne  Le  Fevre  was  sure  there  were 
few  things  in  the  world  she  held  so  seldom  as  a 
book.  There  was  John  Grimshaw,  large-handed 
and  big-footed,  with  a pine-tree  on  one  side  and 
a marble-topped  table  on  the  other.  “ It’s  such 
a likely  place  to  find  marble-topped  tables  un- 
der pine-trees ! ” laughed  Anne  Lc  Fevre.  There 
was  Isaac  Grimshaw,  scared  out  of  his  wits,  by 
the  side  of  a huge  pillar,  and  in  the  rear  of 
Isaac  Grimshaw  was  an  ocean,  and  a steam- 
boat, and  a city  in  perspective.  There  was 
Esther  Grimshaw,  trying  to  look  natural  to 
order  with  her  best  silk  gown  on ; and  Anne 
Le  Fevre  would  not  have  laughed  at  Esther’s 
picture  but  for  the  Chinese  pagoda  in  the  back- 
ground with  a piece  of  oil-cloth  before  it.  There 
w'ere  the  little  Grimshaws,  too,  in  all  awkward 
positions  imaginable.  Anne  Le  Fevre,  who 
never  made  an  angle  in  her  life,  wondered  if 
these  people  ever  made  a curve.  There  were 
copies  of  daguerreotyped  friends,  and  Anne 
shuddered,  for  they  made  her  think  of  ghosts 
and  grave-vards.  There  were  the  neighboring 
fanners,  and  their  wives,  and  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ; and  Anne,  in  her  extravagant  way,  com- 
pared them  mentally  to  mummies,  and  clod- 
hoppers, and  scare-crows,  and  witches  of  En- 
dor. 

Suddenly  she  paused,  and  her  face  grew  in- 
terested. “Who  is  this,  Dame  Trot?”  she 
asked  of  Esther  Grimshaw.  “The  best-look- 
ing picture  in  the  book.” 

The  color  crept  into  Esther’s  cheeks,  but  she 
tried  to  ask  carelessly,  44  Which  do  you  mean  ?” 

“The  only — ” Anne  Le  Fevre  paused.  She 
was  too  polite  to  say  what  she  had  first  intended. 

“The  young  man  with  a mustache  and  quite  a 
i Sstmgut  air,”  was  her  modified  description. 
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“ Don’t  talk  French  to  me.  I don’t  under- 
stand you,”  replied  Esther,  evasively. 

“ Dame  Trot,  I want  to  know  who  the  mus- 
tached  young  man  on  the  last  page  is  ?”  said 
Anne  Le  Fevre,  decidedly.  “He  is  from  the 
city  or  town.  I know  it  by  the  cut  of  his  jib. 
You  needn’t  stand  there,  blushing  up  to  the 
roots  of  your  Bair,  and  pretending  you  don’t 
know.  You  knew  the  instant  I mentioned  the 
subject.” 

“ How  should  I ?”  asked  Esther,  with  a blun- 
dering affectation  of  innocence.  She  came  and 
looked  over  the  album  even,  as  if  it  were  nec- 
essary. “Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  “it  is  Wesley 
Sheppard.” 

“Sheppard!”  exclaimed  Anne  Le  Fevre. 
“I  remember  that  name  at  school,  and  I re- 
member Wesley  Sheppard  too.  He  was  un- 
commonly good-looking  then.  I remember  his 
sister  Jane,  moreover,  who  used  to  make  faces 
at  me  because  Wesley  would  bring  me  apples 
and  candy.  The  Sheppards  were  quite  wealthy, 
were  they  not  ?” 

“ They  are  well-to-do  people,”  answered  Es- 
ther, cautiously. 

“Is  Jane  Sheppard  living?”  asked  Anne  Le 
Fevre,  with  considerable  interest. 

“Yes,”  replied  Esther  Grimshaw.  “She  is 
a very  proper  sort  of  a person.” 

“ I would  just  like  to  shock  her  notions  of 
propriety,”  said  Anne  Le  Fevre,  with  a twinkle 
of  her  black  eyes.  “ I do  like  to  shock  these 
very  proper  people.  I never  forgave  her  for 
her  old  dislike  of  me,  and  there  is  nothing  I 
would  enjoy  better  than  showing  her  a trick  or 
two  I am  able  to  play.” 

“ Oh,  Anne,  what  a queer  girl  you  are !”  ex- 
claimed Esther  Grimshaw.  “I  don’t  believe 
you  mean  half  you  say.” 

“ Keep  on  thinking  so,  and  see  where  you 
will  land,”  said  Anne  Le  Fevre,  laughing  heart- 
ily. 

Esther  Grimshaw  began  to  polish  the  little 
brass  door-knobs,  and  Anne  Le  Fevre  took 
some  stitches  in  her  ruffling.  Presently  she 
threw  it  down  and  walked  to  the  window. 
“What  a stupid  place  ! oh,  what  a stupid 
place!”  she  exclaimed,  with  a yawn.  “Doesn’t 
any  thing  ever  happen  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  Esther  replied.  “ We  go  to  town 
to  do  our  trading,  and  we  go  out  to  tea  some- 
times, and  we  go  to  church  Sundays,  and  once 
in  a while  somebody  gives  a party,  and  in  win- 
ter we  have  singing-school,  and  apple  bees,  and 
quiltings.” 

“Well,  I wish  something  would  happen  now 
besides  going  to  church!”  exclaimed  Anne  Le 
Fevre,  impatiently.  “The  doctor  said  dissi- 
pation would  kill  me  in  the  city.  I am  sure  I 
shall  die  of  stagnation  out  here.  How  often 
does  Wesley  Sheppard  come  here  ?” 

“ Oh,  he  is  clerk  in  a store  at  Kent,”  replied 
Esther,  with  another  blush.  “ But  he  is  com- 
ing home  this  week  for  his  summer  vacation.” 

“ What  kind  of  a man  is  he,  anyhow  ?”  asked 
Anno  Le  Fevre,  half  interestedly  and  half  mis- 


chievously, seeing  how  Esther  blushed.  “ Stu- 
pid, I dare  warrant.” 

“ Oh  no ! ” Esther  answered,  quickly.  “ He 
is  quite  lively.” 

“A  flirt?” 

“ No !”  Esther  replied.  “He  would  not  be 
guilty  of  such  a thing.  He  is  as  good  and  no- 
ble as  ever  he  can  be.” 

Anne  Le  Fevre  laughed  sarcastically. 

“It  is  true,”  said  Esther,  warmly.  * “Wes- 
ley Sheppard  would  not  stoop  to  a little  thing.” 

Anne  Le  Fevre  kept  on  laughing.  She  was 
getting  all  of  Esther’s  secret,  and  then  she  had 
no  faith  in  man’s  infallibility.  “Prone  to  evil 
as  the  sparks  are  to  fly  upward,”  she  said,  mo- 
tioning from  Esther’s  head  bent  low  in  the  act 
of  polishing  the  door-knob  to  her  own  head  far 
above  her.  “ As  the  sparks  are  to  fly  upward,” 
she  reiterated,  and  then  she  laughed  merrily  at 
her  own  joke. 

Anne  Le  Fevre,  sitting  nnder  the  elm-tree  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden  that  afternoon,  laid  down 
the  ruffling  she  was  hemming  with  a smile. 
Something  was  going  to  happen — a handsome 
young  man  was  coming  down  the  garden-walk. 
Something  was  always  sure  to  happen  when 
Anne  Le  Fevre  came  in  contact  with  handsome 
young  men. 

The  young  man  started  at  sight  of  Anne  Le 
Fevre.  It  was  no*  that  she  was  so  beautiful, 
for  there  were  scores  of  women  prettier  than 
she,  but  Anne  Le  Fevre  had  a style  of  bearing 
that  set  pretty  women’s  ways  at*  defiance. 

There  was  nothing  awkward  in  the  young  man's 
start.  It  was  full  of  the  wordless  compliment 
of  finding  more  than  he  expected.  Anne  Le 
Fevre  acknowledged  it  with  a gracious  inclina- 
tion of  a well-shaped  head  remarkably  well  set. 

“ Yon  are  looking  for  Miss  Grimshaw,”  she 
said,  with  a suavity  of  tone  and  graciousness  of 
manner  that  was  her  passport  to  belleship  in 
fashionable  society.  Her  sarcastic  brother  Jack 
would  have  called  it  “ a ventilation  of  her  court 
etiquette.” 

Young  men  seldom  turned  away  with  indif- 
ference from  that  sweetness  of  tone  and  defer- 
ence of  manner.  They  had  won  her  a score 
of  victims.  The  young  man  before  her,  hat  in 
hand,  under  the  shade  of  the  elm-tree,  was  not 
indifferent  to  them.  “I  was  looking  for  Miss 
Grimshaw,”  he  said. 

Anne  Le  Fevre  laughed  merrily.  Sure  as 
fate  something  was  going  to  happen.  Gerald 
Hyde,  the  Chesterfield  of  her  New  York  set, 
and  the  most  graceful  of  ail  compliment-payers, 
could  not  have  done  it  better. 

“Miss  Grimshaw  will  be  here  presently. 

Will  you  wait  for  her,  or  join  her  at  the  house  ?” 
asked  Anne  Le  Fevre. 

“ I will  wait,”  replied  the  young  man,  seat- 
ing himself  with  easy  freedom  on  a wooden 
bench  opposite  Anne  Le  Fevre.  # 

That  young  lady  was  entertaining.  Few 
had  more  ability  ini  that  direction  when  she 
chose  to  exert  herself.  She  displayed  that 
ability  now  by  taking  the  subjects  nearest  at 
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hand  as  topics  of  conversation,  and  the  two  woman  would  make  a dash  any  where  and  in 
strangers,  with  no  interest  in  common,  were  any  society.” 

chatting  animatedly  when  Esther  Grimshaw  ap-  After  tea,  while  Esther  Grimshaw  washed 

peared.  the  dishes,  and  skimmed  the  milk,  and  packed 

She  shook  hands  with  the  young  , blush-  the  eggs  for  market,  Wesley  Sheppard  and  Anne 
ing  deeply.  “I  did  not  think  you  would  re-  Le  Fevre  chatted  in  the  parlor.  AnneLeFevre 
member  Anne,”  she  said,  addressing  the  gen^  Aad  the  prettiest  way  in  the  world  of  talking 
tleraan.  I fcfles.  Wiser  men  than  Wesley  Sheppard  had 

The  young  man  looked  puzzled.  44 1 cer-  mistaken  her  shallowness  for  deep  waters,  and 
tainly  never  met  this  face  before.  It  is  not  he,  a novitiate  in  society,  where  Anne  Le  Fevre 
one  to  be  forgotten,”  he  said,  gallantly.  had  been  at  home  for  years,  could  not  but  be 

“Oh,  I thought  you  knew!”  exclaimed  Es-  charmed.  He  bad  quite  forgotten  Esther,  the 
ther,  apologetically.  “Don’t  you  remember  cleverest  housekeeper  and  most  practical  and 
Anne  Le  Fevre  ?”  best-tempered  woman  in  those  parts,  according 

44  Anne  Le  Fevre,  the  recipient  of  my  apples  to  the  Sheppard  creed,  when  she  passed  the 
and  candy  ! Indeed  I do !”  and  the  young  man  window  with  a pail  of  milk, 
offered  his  hand  in  friendly  greeting.  44  The  romantic  dairy-maid,”  said  Anne  Le 

44  You  see,  Mr.  Sheppard,  I have  carried  your  Fevre,  with  a smile, 
image  better,”  said  Anne  Le  Fevre*  taking  the  Wesley  Sheppard  frowned.  Esther’s  cheeks 
extended  hand  and  leading  the  conversation  were  too  red  for  beauty,  and  the  pail  was  heavy, 
into  amusing  reminiscences  of  school-days.  and  she  tugged  it  along  in  an  awkward,  one- 
Esther  Grimshaw  stood  by  silent.  She  was  sided  way.  Then  her  hair  was  plain  as  a pipe- 
hurt.  This  man  w'as  her  lover,  and  she  stood  stem,  and  her  dress  was  dark  and  homely.  She 
in  his  presence  eclipsed  and  overlooked.  did  not  make  a pretty  picture  at  all.  The  dai- 

Anne  Le  Fevre  rose  to  go.  “I  have  some  ry-maid  was  not  half  so  romantic  as  the  tall 
letters  to  write,”  she  explained.  woman  leaning  in  a pretty  attitude  against  the 

44  Don’t  go,”  remonstrated  Esther  Grimshaw,  window,  her  hair  full  of  bewitching  little  waves 
more  politely  than  earnestly.  and  kinks,  and  her  dress  harmonious  in  color 

44 1 beg  you  will  not  go,”  added  Wesley  Shep-  and  exquisite  in  fit. 
pard ; and  any  lack  in  Esther’s  tone  was  com-  Anne  Le  Fevre  picked  up  the  photograph  al- 
pensated  by  the  heartiness  of  his  invitatioq.  bum.  How  many  conversations  photograph 
44 1 must.”  Anne  Le  Fevre  dropped  her  ruf-  albums  have  saved  from  becoming  becalmed  in 
fling  as  she  moved  away.  Wesley  Sheppard  silence,  or  going  down  at  sea  among  rocks  and 
brought  it  to  her.  She.  looked  up  with  a smile,  breakers  of  discord!  Anne  Le  Fevre’s  com- 
Esther  was  beyond  hearing  if  Bhe  spoke  low.  ments  were  not  severe  as  her  morning  thoughts 
44  Two  is  a company  and  three  is  a crowd,”  she  had  been,  but  Wesley  Sheppard  found  himself 
explained.  laughing  over  good  old  faces  he  had  always 

Wesley  Sheppard  colored,  and  in  a low  tone  held  in  reverence.  They  had  passed  Esther’s 
responded:  44 If  you  make  the  crowd  I must  picture  with  no  comment  save  Wesley  Shep- 
confess  to  a partiality  for  crowds.”  * pard’s  half  apology,  “Esther’s  dress  is  not  so 

Anne  Le  Fevre  went  to  the  house  with  a becoming  as  it  might  be,  and  those  horrible 
triumphant  smile  on  her  proud  face.  “‘IFci*  back-grounds  are  trying  to  any  body.” 
looking  for  Miss  Grimshaw’  — 4 If  you  are  a “These  country  dress-makers  make  the  wo- 
crowd  I must  confess  to  a partiality  for  crowds,’  ” men  look  such  dowdies !”  Anne  Le  Fevre  said, 
she  quoted.  “And  this  is  the  man  with  the  over  the  next  picture;  and  Wesley  Sheppard 
popish  prerogative  of  infallibility ! Heaven  save  blushed  visibly,  wondering  if  Esther  Grimshaw 
the  mark!”  was  included  among  Miss  Le  Fevre’s  dowdies. 

Wesley  Sheppard  accepted  Esther  Grimshaw’s  He  shut  the  album  with  a feeling  of  relief, 

invitation  to  tea.  He  had  not  eaten  such  bis-  and  in  a restless  way  commenced  promenading 
cuits  as  Esther’s  mother  made  since  he  went  the  little  parlor.  He  was  thinking  of  his  posi- 
away,  and  every  body  knew  there  was  not  such  tion  with  Esther  Grimshaw.  His  folks  and 
a notable  cake-maker  in  the  country  as  Esther,  her  folks  expected  him  to  marry  her.  Esther 
His  taste  was  excellent,  Esther  knew.  He  said  doubtless  expected  the  same  thing,  and  he  could 
it  half  in  justification  for  his  thoughts  of  the  not  but  confess  it  was  a reasonable  expectation, 
handsome  woman  he  knew  he  should  meet  at  with  his  devoted  attention  for  years  as  a foun- 
the  Grimshaw  supper-table.  44  Such  a splendid  dation.  He  himself  had  expected  to  marry  her. 
creature  for  this  out-of-the-way  place!”  he  com-  All  his  life  long  he  had  heard  praises  of  her 
mented.  “Why,  that  woman  would  make  a goodness,  and  cleverness,  and  practical  common- 
dash  on  Broadway!”  sense ; but  it  was  a pity  she  did  not  crimp  her 

At  the  Grimshaw  supper- table  he  sat  oppo-  hair,  and  wear  thin,  cobweby  dresses  like  Miss 
site  the  woman  capable  of  making  a dash  on  Le  Fevre’s ; and  it  was  so  much  against  a wo- 
Broadway,  and  had  a chance  to  note  more  fully  man  to  have  brown  hands ; and  it  was  horribly 
the  grace  of  Anne  Le  Fevre’s  manners,  the  sil-  trying  to  a man’s  nerves  to  hear  his  proposed 
yer  clearness  of  her  voice,  the  beauty  of  her  wife  called  44  dowdy.”  He  wondered  if  he  real- 
bnlliant  eyes,  and  the  magnetic  power  of  her  ly  stood  committed.  If  ho  did  not,  just  think  of 
animated  face.  44 By  Jove!” he  thought,  “the  that  glorious  Miss  Le  Fevre!  He  paused  in 
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. front  of  one  of  the  cheap  little  prints  on  the 
wall,  and  turned  to  Anne  Le  Fevre. 

“Are  you  fond  of  art?”  asked  that  young 
lady,  with  a mocking  smile. 

Wesley  Sheppard  had  not  observed  the  print 
before.  Now  he  turned  and  saw  the  prodigal 
son.  Weeks  after  that  picture  thrilled  him. 
poor,  and  cheap,  and  miserably  colored  as  W 
was.  He  laughed  now,  the  prodigal  was  so  ex- 
ceeding lean,  the  swine  so  cumbrously  fat,  and 
the  husks  such  ridiculously  unnatural  husks. 

44  I thought  your  preference  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  nature,”  said  Anne  Le  Fevre,  with  a 
meaning  smile,  as  Esther  Grimshaw  entered. 

“Our  preferences  are  beyond  our  control,” 
was  the  low  answer ; and  Anne  Le  Fevre  saw 
in  it  the  self-justification  for  a fickle  and  waver- 
ing preference. 

Wesley  Sheppard,  tapping  the  toe  of  his  boot 
impatiently  with  a riding-whip  a few  days  later, 
listened  to  his  sister  Jane’s  praises  of  Esther 
Grimshaw. 

“ She  is  the  steadiest  and  womanliest  girl  I 
ever  knew,”  said  Jane  Sheppard. 

44  Yes,”  Wesley  assented,  catting  the  air 
with  his  riding-whip. 

“She  manages  every  thing  at  home  and 
takes  ail  the  care  off  her  mother,”  continued 
Jane  Sheppard.  “ Miss  Grimshaw  told  me 
that  Esther  could  do  the  week’s  baking  just  as 
well  as  she  could.  She’s  a beautiful  hand  with 
butter,  too;  and  I declare  I never  saw  such 
clear  starching  in  my  days  as  Esther’s  is.  She’s 
done  up  quarts  and  quarts  of  canned  fruit  this 
summer.  And  she’s  just  as  handy  with  her 
needle.  Miss  Grimshaw  showed  me  a bosom 
Esther  had  stitched  the  other  day.  I always 
thought  I was  a dabster  at  stitching ; but,  laws  1 
mine  wouldn’t  hold  a candle  to  Esther’s.  You’ll 
never  ivant  me  to  make  any  more  shirts  for  you 
after  Esther  has  tried  her  hand  at  one.”  | 

Wesley  Sheppard  struck  his  boot  so  hard 
that  he  winced  a little.  Perhaps,  though,  his 
sister’s  words  hurt  him  more.  “It  seems  to 
mo  Esther  don’t  wear  her  hair  so  becomingly  as 
she  might,”  he  said,  rather  irrelevantly. 

Jane  Sheppard  looked  up  with  surprise. 
“ Why,  how  can  you  say  so  ?”  she  exclaimed. 
“ I’m  sure  you  never  saw  any  thing  neater  or 
smoother.  You  wouldn’t  want  her  to  kink  it 
all  up  like  them  heads  we  see  in  fashion-books. 
Goodness  ! They  look  more  like  brush-heaps 
than  the  heads  of  civilized  white  folks.  Might 
as  well  have  nigger’s  wool  in  the  first  place ! 
It’s  ruination  to  the  hair,  too.” 

“Well,  I am  sure  she  might  wear  better 
clothes,”  persisted  Wesley  Sheppard.  “She 
wears  homely  dark  dresses,  and  I am  used  to 
seeing  ladies  in  town  with  pretty,  thin  dresses 
— white,  and  pink,  and  sky-blue.” 

“Why,  Wesley  Sheppard,  I believe  you’ve 
taken  leave  of  your  senses!”  answered  Jane 
Sheppard,  angrily.  “A  pretty  figure  Esther 
would  cut,  sweeping,  and  baking,  and  churning, 
and  tending  to  the  milk  and  butter,  with  a white 
dress  on  l Wouldn’t  she  be  a pretty  spectacle 


traipsing  out  to  the  bam  after  eggaand  feeding 
chickens  with  a book-muslin  gewn  on,  draggling 
around!” 

“ Well,  I am  sure  she  might  be  dressed  up 
sometim^*  muttered  Wesley  Sheppard.  4 4 Her 
father  is  nch  enough  to  keep  her  without  work; 
and  I think  the  old  man  might  shell  out  a little 
fcnore  bountifully  and  furnish  the  house  better. 
Such  another  set  of  pictures ! Nothing  but  two- 
and-sixpenny  daubs  and  some  home-made  af- 
faire that  look  so  cheap!” 

“Well,  I do  believe  you’ve  gone  beside 
yourself!”  exclaimed  Jane  Sheppard,  surveying 
her  brother  with  astonishment.  “ I thought 
you  considered  that  the  sun  rose  and  set  with 
Esther  Grimshaw.  Maybe  you  don’t  know 
that  if  Mr.  Grimshaw  had  kept  his  daughter 
without  work  she  wouldn’t  be  a suitable  wife 
for  you.  If  your  going  to  town  don’t  give  you 
any  more  common-sense  notions  than  you*ve 
spoken  to-day  it  will  be  the  sorriest  day’s  work 
yon  ever  done  for  yourself,  going  there.” 

4 1 Ob,  pshaw,  Jane ! ” answered  W esley  Shep- 
pard. 44  You  live  so  alone  by  yourself  that  you 
don’t  see  the  onward  movement  of  the  world.” 

“ Onwrard  movement  of  the  fiddlestick !”  re- 
torted Jane  Sheppard,  indignantly.  “I  hope 
I’ve  got  some  common-sense  left.  Have  you 
seen  Ann  Le  Fevre  at  the  Grimshaws?” 

44  Yes,”  answered  Wesley  Sheppard,  with  an- 
imation. 44  What  a splendid  woman  she  has 
grown ! She  has  a great  deal  of  manner.  ” 

“Yes,  a great  deal  of  bad  manners,”  an- 
swered Jane  Sheppard.  44  Call  her  a splendid 
woman,  with  her  hair  all  twisted  up  till  it  don't 
look  like  nothing  but  a crow’s  nest,  and  her 
frocks  a -swabbing  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  all  kinds  of  gimcracks  ? Call  her  a splen- 
did woman  ? Why,  she  hasn’t  an  atom  of  Es- 
ther Grinfehaw’s  knack  and  gumption.” 

“I  dare  say  she  knows  less  about  household 
drudgery  than  Esther,”  replied  Wesley  Shep- 
pard; “but  I tell  you,  you  might  travel  many 
a day  and  not  meet  such  a splendid  sized  wo- 
man. Gracious ! how  dress  shows  on  her!” 

44  You  talk  as  if  a woman  was  nothing  but  a 
figure  to  hang  dry-goods  on,  and  the  nearer  the 
size  of  an  elephant  the  better,”  retorted  Jane 
Sheppard,  angrily.  “Ann  Le  Fevre  would  be 
a good  advertisement  for  a dry-goods  store,  but 
as  a woman  I consider  her  a failure.” 

44  Oh,  well,  we  won’t  quarrel  about  her,”  said 
Wesley  Sheppard,  in  an  impatient  tone.  “We 
never  could  agree  about  her.  You  always  hated 
her  at  school  when  I gave  expression  to  my  boy- 
ish fancy.” 

44  Yes,”  assented  Jane  Sheppard ; 44  she  was 
always  a deceitful  little  minx;  but  she  never 
pulled  the  wool  over  my  eyes ; I could  read  her 
like  a book.” 

Wesley  Sheppard  made  no  reply,  but  com- 
menced singing : 

“I  would  I were  a boy  again, 

I would  not  be  a man.” 

“ Since  you  are  one,  don’t  be  a fool,”  was  his 
sister’s  sharp  comment. 
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If  Jane  Sheppard's  fool  was  a man  whom 
Anne  Le  Fevre  should  interest,  she  had  reason 
to  pronounce  her  brother  a fool.  Day  after 
day  found  him  at  the  Grimshaw  homestead. 
It  had  been  his  habit  to  go  there  frequently 
while  visiting  his  home,  but  aforetime  he  had 
gone  at  hours  when  Esther  was  disengaged. 
Now  the  mornings  found  him  there  when  Es- 
ther was  occupied  in  her  domestic  duties ; but 
Anne  Le  Fevre,  hemming  yards  of  ruffling,  or 
stitching  away  at  delicate  embroideries,  gave 
him  entertainment  and  pleased  attention.  So 
the  days  of  Wesley  Sheppard's  vacation  passed. 

4 ‘You  will  settle  it  all  with  Esther,  I sup- 
pose, before  you  go  away  this  time,"  said  Jane 
Sheppard,  anxiously,  the  day  before  Wesley  was 
to  return  to  town.  “ Your  salary  is  large  enough 
to  keep  house  on,  with  such  a careful  manager 
as  Esther  is." 

- 44  Oh,  bother ! I am  not  ready  to  get  mar- 
ried yet,"  answered  Wesley  Sheppard,  impa- 
tiently. 44 1 don't  know  as  I ever — " 

He  paused.  He  could  not  say  to  that  rigid 
sister  Jane  it  was  doubtful  if  he  ever  married 
Esther  Grimshaw. 

Jane  Sheppard  was  thoroughly  angry  with  her 
brother  for  his  unaccountable  behavior.  Such 
a treasure  as  Esther  was ! “ She’d  serve  you 

right  to  marry  Tom  Akers,  who’d  give  his  two 
eyes  to  get  her,"  she  said,  indignantly.  44  And 
you  galUvantin  around  with  that  lazy  trollop 
of  a Le  Fevre  girl ! Why,  a man  would  have 
to  be  made  of  gold  to  keep  that  woman  a-go- 
ing. And  you  say  men  admire  her?  Lord, 
what  fools  men  are!" 

Wesley  Sheppard  was  turning  over  in  his 
mind  his  sister’s  estimate  of  his  sex  as  he  took 
his  way  to  the  Grimshaw  homestead  in  the  sum- 
mer twilight.  lie  encountered  Esther  leaning 
over  the  rails  in  the  south  meadow.  He  came 
upon  her  so  suddenly  that  he  almost  started 
when  he  found  her  grave  brown  eyes  looking  up 
into  his. 

44  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  he  asked. 

44  Oh,  I had  every  thing  done  up  for  the  night, 
and  it  was  warm  and  stifling  up  at  the  house, 
and  I didn’t  want  to  talk  to  any  body  up  there, 
so  I came  down  here,"  Esther  said,  letting  her 
eyes  wander  over  the  south  meadow  with  a sort 
of  weary  longing. 

44Is  Miss  Le  Fevre  up  at  the  house?"  asked 
Wesley  Sheppard.  “I  promised  to  undertake 
a commission  for  her  in  the  city  to-morrow," 
he  added,  seeing  that  Esther’s  brow  had  clouded 
at  mention  of  her  name. 

44 1 left  her  in  the  parlor,"  Esther  answered, 
simply. 

“Well,  I must  go,"  said  Wesley  Sheppard, 
carelessly. 

Esther  ought  to  have  kept  the  pain  out  of  her 
eyes.  Wesley  Sheppard  had  no  business  to  see 
it ; but  Esther  Grimshaw  was  all  woman,  and 
an  unsophisticated  woman  at  that. 

44  I’ll  see  you  again,"  added  Wesley  Shep- 
pard, kindly,  as  if  in  compensation  for  his  last 
careless  words. 


44  I’ll  try  to  run  around  a minute  in  the  morn- 
ing," he  said  to  himself  as  he  moved  away. 
Wesley  Sheppard  was  not  comfortable.  Esther 
Grimshaw  was  such  a true  woman,  he  knew 
that.  Somehow  she  had  not  looked  so  very 
homely  that  night.  She  was  neat  as  a pin,  as 
Jane  said,  and  that  brightening  and  saddening 
in  her  eyes  was  beautiful.  Miss  Le  Fevre  did 
nothing  prettier  than  that.  He  turned  and 
looked  toward  the  south  meadow.  There  was 
a man  approaching  Esther.  Was  it? — Yes,  it 
was  Tom  Akers.  44  I’ve  the  greatest  mind  to 
turn  around  and  show  him  that’s  no  go,"  he 
said  to  himself ; but  looking  up,  he  saw  Anne 
Le  Fevre  coming  down  the  road,  her  gauzy 
dress  floating  gracefully,  like  an  angel’s  robe, 
he  thought,  and  her  face  full  of  woman's  witch- 
eries. He  walked  on  to  meet  her,  and  forgot 
Esther  and  Tom  Akers. 

Anne  Le  Fevre’s  mood  was  calculated  to 
make  him  forget  every  thing  save  himself  and 
herself.  Her  brother  Jack  would  have  said 
she  had  laid  herself  out  to  catch  or  victimize  in 
that  mood. 

Wesley  Sheppard  was  a willing  victim.  Aft- 
erward he  never  saw  sheep  licking  the  hand 
just  ready  to  slay  but  he  thought  of  that  night. 

They  stood  at  thfe  window,  gazing  out  upon 
the  moonlit  landscape. 

44 1 am  quite  in  love  with  the  country  and 
the  people,"  Anne  Le  Fevre  said,  gently. 

Her  hand  lay  temptingly  on  the  window- 
pane — such  a white  and  pretty  hand  ! Wesley 
Sheppard  covered  it  with  his  broader  palm. 
“Would  she  be  content  to  live  always  in  the 
country  ? Could  she  live  there  with  him  ?"  he 
asked. 

Anne  Le  Fevre  withdrew  her  hand  and 
laughed.  “Oh  no!  not  for  the  world,”  she 
said.  She  was  going  to  Europe.  All  the  ruf- 
fling and  embroidery  she  had  worked  at  during 
these  weeks  was  preparatory  to  that  visit. 

44  You  are  going  to  be  married  ?"  asked  Wes- 
ley Sheppard,  in  the  bitterness  of  wounded 
vanity. 

44  Yes,"  replied  Anne  Le  Fevre.  44 L should 
have  told  it  before,  but  country  people  gossip 
so  horribly  about  one’s  affairs.  You  will  not 
forget  about  the  lace  I asked  you  to  get.  It 
will  be  two  dollars  a yard,  and  I want  eight 
yards.  I don’t  know  what  Pa  will  say  to  my 
extravagance.  I ran  up  a bill  of  a hundred 
dollars  for  laces  last  month.  I have  a headache, 
and  shall  retire.  Excuse  me,  please.  Esther 
will  soon  be  in.  Good-night,  Mr.  Sheppard.  I 
wish  you  all  the  good  luck  possible." 

H*er  bow  was  the  last  display  of  court  eti- 
quette, and  Wesley  Sheppard  was  alone,  think- 
ing of  his  sister  Jane’s  words — “Lord,  what 
fools  men  are!”  Nothing  could  have  taught 
him  his  folly  like  that  last  speech  of  Anne  Le 
Fevre’s.  “A  hundred  dollars  for  lace!"  he 
thought.  44  What  was  I thinking  of?  A man 
would  have  to  be  made  of  gold  to  keep  her 
going,  as  Jane  says.  Jane  has  very  common- 
sense  notions  if  she  is  sharp."  He  looked 
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around  the  room,  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  picture 
of  the  prodigal  son.  “ Husks !”  he  said  to  him- 
self ; “ I have  come  to  this  poor  fellow’s  pitch.” 
His  eye  softened  as  it  took  in  the  next  picture, 
the  prodigal’s  return,  and  he  remembered  the 
story  of  the  best  robe,  and  ring,  and  fatted 
calf.  Would  Esther  forgive  him  so  ? Esther ! 
He  had  left  her  at  the  south  meadow  bars  with 
Tom  Akers,  and  Jane  had  said  Tom  Akers 
would  give  his  two  eyes  to  get  Esther.  What 
a fool  he  had  been ! He  wished  Esther  would 
come.  If  Tom  Akers  was  with  her  he  must 
not  be  seen.  If  she  came  alone — 

He  held  his  breath  to  hear  the  footsteps  that 
came  around  the  house.  There  was  only  one 
pair  of  feet,  and  those  a woman’s.  Esther  came 
alone. 

Wesley  Sheppard  did  not  depart  the  next 
day.  He  told  his  sister  Jane  he  had  concluded 
to  remain  over  another  day  and  take  Esther 
Grimshaw  to  the  county  Fair,  and  Jane  smiled 
her  approval. 

When  the  autumn  came,  Anne  Le  Fevre,  sur- 
veying laces,  embroideries,  and  dresses  spread 
around  on  chairs  and  tables,  looked  up  to  see 
Esther  Grimshaw’s  tidy  little  figure  in  the  door. 

“Dame  Trot!”  she  exclaimed.  “Of  all 
things ! Where  did  you  come  from  ? You’re 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  My  bridal  trousseau 
has  just  come  home.” 

“ How  beautiful ! How  very  beautiful !”  ex- 
claimed Esther,  taking  up  the  delicate  fabrics 
admiringly.  “ I suppose  he  is  splendid.” 

“Oh  no!”  laughed  Anne  Le  Fevre.  ilHe 
is  quite  ordinary.” 

Esther’s  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment 
“Why,  I think  Wesley  is  almost  perfoct,”  she 
said,  with  simple  candor.  “Don’t  you?” 

“Oh  no,  child!  men  never  are,”  answered 
Anne  Le  Fevre,  somewhat  impatiently.  “ And 
you  are  going  to  marry  Mr.  Sheppard  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Esther,  with  a blush.  “I 
have  come  in  to  buy  my  dresses.” 

“ What  are  you  going  to  buy  ?”  asked  Anne 
Le  Fevre. 

“I  hardly  know,”  answered  Esther.  “I 
haven’t  though^  much  about  my  clothes.  I 
think  more  about  my  happiness,  and  Wesley’s 
goodness,  and  whether  I will  make  him  a good 
wife,  than  I do  about  my  dresses.  I thought 
maybe  you’d  go  shopping  with  me.” 

After  a day’s  shopping  with  Esther  Grim- 
shaw,  Anne  Le  Fevre  stood  over  the  grate  in 
her  room,  strangely  thoughtful.  Her  friend 
Lou  ltiker  looked  out  of  the  window  and  wait- 
ed for  Anne  to  come  out  of  her  abstraction.  It 
was  no  use  to  talk  to  Anne  Le  Fevre  when  she 
had  the  dumps,  she  said. 

“It’s  the  queerest  thing!”  broke  out  Anne 
Le  Fevre,  suddenly,  as  if  she  were  arguing  a 
question  with  herself,  and  not  communicating 
a fact  to  a friend.  “It’s  the  queerest  thing, 
and  the  most  enviable  thing  I ever  knew — that 
girl’s  faith.” 

“ What  girl’s  ?”  asked  Lou  Riker. 

“Esther  Grimshaw’s,”  answered  Anne  Le 


Fevre.  “ Oh,  you  don’t  know  her.  She  isn’t 
one  of  our  set.  She  is  a girl  away  out  in  the 
country  where  I boarded  last  summer.  She  had 
a lover  who  she  thought  was  a piece  of  manly 
perfection,  and  because  it  was  terribly  stupid, 
and  this  man  was  a superior  sort  of  a person  for 
the  country,  and  I liked  to  test  my  power  with 
a piece  of  perfection,  I flirted  with  this  girls 
lover.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  he  pro- 
posed to  me  just  before  I left — actually  proposed. 
Just  think ! He,  a clerk  in  a country  store,  and 
I already  engaged  to  Jerome  Archbald,  the 
banker ! Of  course  the  young  man  didn’t  break 
his  heart,  but  coolly  turned  around  and  made  up 
with  Esther  Grimshaw.  It  was  the  most  sens- 
ible thing  he  could  do,  but  he  had  shown  his 
fallibility  in  proposing  to  me.  This  girl’s  faith 
is  the  most  beautiful  thing  you  ever  6a w.  It 
isn’t  like  any  thing  in  you  or  me,  Lou  Rika1. 
In  our  prospective  marriages,  you  and  I think 
mainly  of  our  trousseaus,  and  the  splurge  and 
establishments  and  turn-outs  possible  in  oar 
new  relation.  This  girl,  Esther  Grimshaw,  has 
scarcely  a thought  of  these  things.  To-day 
she  has  talked  more  of  her  trust  in  her 
and  the  patience  she  hopes  to  have,  and  the 
help  she  hopes  to  be,  than  she  has  of  her  outfit 
She  told  me  to-day  she  was  foolish  enough  to 
be  jealous  of  mo  last  summer,  but  she  should 
never  distrust  her  lover  again.  And  verily,  she 
will  have  no  need.  Such  truth  and  faith  as 
Esther  Grimshaw’s  will  anchor  any  man.  I 
would  give  my  kingdom  to  believe  in  human 
nature  and  my  husband  as  she  will.” 

“Didn’t  you  tell  her  the  man  proposed  to 
you  ?”  asked  Lou  Riker.  “ It’s  such  fun  to  tell 
women  these  things ; it  takes  the  vanity  ail  out 
of  them.” 

“ No,  ” Anne  Le  Fevre  answered ; “ I couldn’t 
do  it.  I could  fascinate  the  man,  and  wound 
his  vanity,  but  I couldn’t  destrov  that  woman’s 
faith.” 

It  was  a confession  showing  the  spark  of  true 
womanhood  in  Anne  Le  Fevre’s  nature.  It 
was  a justification  for  Esther  Grimshaw’s  re- 
mark, that  there  was  always  something  about 
her  that  attracted  her  in  spite  of  all  her  faults. 


THE  CRABBE  FAMILY. 

MR.  CRABBE  come  home  worn  out  by  the 
labors  of  the  day.  It  would  have  refreshed 
his  spirit  had  he  found  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  waiting  by  the  fire,  or  even  had  some 
one  brightened  np  and  spoken  pleasantly  as  he 
appeared.  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred.  Mrs. 
Crnbbe  had  indeed  remembered  the  dressing- 
gown,  but  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  Mr. 
Crabbe  was  quite  os  able  to  wait  upon  himself 
as  she  was  to  wait  upon  him ; no  one  else  had 
even  thought  of  it  As  for  the  pleasant  greet- 
ing, not  a word  was  uttered.  The  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family  looked  up  for  an  instant  as  the 
door  opened,  and  seeing  that  it  was  “nobody 
but  father,”  returned  to  their  occupations.  • Mr. 
Crabbe  stepped  into  the  next  room— to  be  sure 
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it  was  bat  a step — and  brought  forth  his  evening 
dress,  or  undress,  which  he  assumed  amidst  the 
continued  stillness  of  the  household. 

44  Where’s  the  paper?”  he  said,  taking  his  own 
especial  chair  and  preparing  to  make  himself 
comfortable,  since  no  other  person  showed  any 
disposition  to  make  him  so. 

There  was  a moment’s  delay  in  producing  it. 
Young  Rufus  Crabbe,  the  oldest  son,  had  been 
glancing  over  the  news  and  thrown  the  sheet 
down  carelessly  in  a corner.  As  it  was  damp 
from  the  press,  this  treatment  had  not  improved 
its  appearance.  Mr.  Crabbe  uttered  an  ejacula- 
tion of  impatience  at  the  sight.  If  there  were 
any  thing  he  detested — and  there  were  many 
things — it  was  a crumpled  paper  spread  out  in 
slovenly  shapelessness,  instead  of  being  folded 
sharply  and  trimly  down  the  middle.  There 
was  no  comfort  in  reading  such  a rag.  As  he 
smoothed  it  out,  endeavoring  to  reduce  it  to 
something  like  comeliness,  a fresh  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction became  manifest. 

44  Humph !”  he  said,  sniffing.  44  Cigars ! That 
boy’s  habits  are  intolerable.” 

Mrs.  Crabbe  flushed  at  this  remark.  44 1 
don’t  think  Rufus  smokes  more  than  other  young 
men,”  she  said. 

44  Other  young  men  don’t  come  into  my  house 
to  do  it,  however,”  returned  Mr.  Crabbe;  44so 
that  is  not  the  question.” 

44 1 am  sure  he  hardly  ever  smokes  in  the  par- 
lor,” said  Maria,  his  sister,  taking  up  the  defense 
in  her  turn. 

44  It  is  something  he  should  never  be  allowed 
to  do,”  replied  the  father,  with  emphasis. 

44  It  is  a pity,  Mr.  Crabbe,”  said  his  wife, 
44  that  you  can  not  always  be  here  to  supervise 
our  family  arrangements.  Perhaps  you  would 
be  better  suited  than  you  seem  to  be  at  present.” 

44 1 have  no  doubt  I should,”  he  responded, 
cordially.  Mrs.  Crabbe  was  tempted  to  reply, 
but  checked  herself.  The  children  had  heard 
enough  already.  She  continued  her  sewing  with 
clouded  brow  and  heightened  color ; while  Maria 
remarked  to  Gertrude  in  an  under-tone  that  papa 
was  dreadfully  cross  this  evening,  and  Gertrude 
responded,  44 Yes,  indeed!  PoorRufe!” 

Mr.  Crabbe  meanwhile  perused  his  paper,  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  the  opposite  party,  and  re- 
joiced in  eveiy  indication  of  the  triumph  of  his 
own ; then  pondered  deeply  the  downward  tend- 
ency of  certain  stocks,  and  questioned  whether 
it  were  better  to  sell  out  at  once  and  stand  the 
loss,  or  hold  on  a while  in  hope  of  a rise.  Amidst 
these  musings  the  tea-bell  rang. 

44  Where’s  Cecy?”  asked  Ml*.  Crabbe,  as  they 
took  their  seats  at  table. 

44  She  went  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  Mari- 
an Hammond,”  replied  his  wife. 

44  Oh !”  said  Mr.  Crabbe.  44  That  accoitnts.” 

No  one  asked  for  what.  The  information  just 
satisfied  a certain  want  in  Mr.  Crabbe’s  mind. 
Cecy  was  out.  That  accounted  for  his  slippere 
being  in  the  closet  instead  of  by  the  fire ; that 
was  the  reason  why  the  paper  was  not  smoothly 


folded  and  airing  on  a chair- back ; that  ex- 
plained the  general  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Genial  chit-chat  was  not  the  order  of  the  day 
at  the  Crabbe  table.  It  often  chanced  that  jome 
member  of  the  family  was  brooding  over  inpfries 
received  at  the  hands  of  another,  and  so  was  in- 
disposed for  conversation ; which  cloud  cast  its 
portion  of  shadow  over  all.  If  there  were  no 
actual  disturbance,  each  was  usually  too  much 
occupied  with  his  or  her  individual  affairs  to  en- 
ter with  much  heartiness  into  topics  of  common 
interest.  Cecy,  indeed,  sometimes  brightened 
them  up.  Sometimes,  also,  the  pervading  mood- 
iness overcame  her,  and  she  grew  silent  like  the 
rest.  To-night,  in  her  absence,  solemn  stillness 
reigned  unbroken  till  the  entrance  of  Rufus,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  vacant  seat  next  his  fa- 
ther. 

44  You’re  late,  Sir !”  said  Mr.  Crabbe,  severely. 

Rufus  felt  injured  by  the  tone,  as  he  was  real- 
ly not  to  blame. 

41  If  you  could  give  me  some  rule  for  finding 
people  at  home  when  they  owe  you  money  I might 
be  earlier,”  he  answered. 

“Oh !”  said  Mr.  Crabbe.*  44  Where  was  it?” 

44  Davis’s.  As  I was  going  down  street  I over- 
took young  Lansing,  and  he  told  me  that  their 
firm  paid  in  five  thousand  at  the  bank  to-day  to 
Davis’s  credit.  I knew  that  now  or  never  was 
our  time,  so  I just  turned  on  my  track  and  took 
the  street-car  up  to  his  house.  He  wasn't  in, 
and  I had  to  wait  an  age ; and  when  he  came  he 
was  very  offish,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  hand 
over.  But  I held  on  and  let  him  see  I knew  he 
had  the  funds ; and  so,  at  last,  by  great  good 
luck,  I got  it.” 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  inwardly  delighted  by  the 
news,  for  this  account  had  been  running  on  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  was  held  as  more  than 
doubtful.  He  was  also  gratified  by  the  boy’s 
promptness  in  attending  to  the  matter.  No  hint 
of  satisfaction,  however,  escaped  his  lips. 

44  What  sliape  is  it  in  ?”  he  asked. 

44  Check — on  the  City  Bank.” 

44  Very  well.  You  gave  him  a receipt,  I sup- 
pose ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir.  He  wouldn’t  be  very  likely  to  let 
me  go  without  one,  I think.” 

44  And  the  check  is  properly  stamped  ?” 

“You  can  look  at  it,”  replied  Rufus,  rather 
sullenly.  4 4 1 believe  I know  enough  of  business 
to  see  that  such  things  are  attended  to.” 

44  Keep  your  temper,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Crabbe, 
44  and  remember  to  whom  you  are  speaking.” 

Rufus  bit  his  lips  to  hold  back  an  angry  an- 
swer. He  had  come  in  elated  by  his  success  and 
conscious  that  he  deserved  some  praise.  A word 
of  acknowledgment  from  his  father,  even  a will- 
ingness to  discuss  the  affair  on  equal  terms, 
would  have  been  enough  for  him.  But  Mr. 
Crabbe  appeared  to  consider  the  subject  closed, 
and  finished  his  meal  without  further  waste  of 
speech. 

As  they  went  up  stairs  he  relented  a little. 
“Rufus,”  he  said,  “have  that  check  sent  in 
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early  to-morrow — os  soon  as  the  bank  opens. 
You’ve  managed  the  business  so  well  thus  far 
that  it  would  be  a pity  to  fail  just  in  thg  end.  I 
banMv  thought  we  should  ever  see  ourselves  safe 
ourw  that  scrape.” 

Rufus  brightened  at  once.  “I’ll  attend  to 
it,”  he  answered,  cheerfully.  “ Davis  is  a great 
scamp,  isn’t  he,  father  ?” 

“ II-m-m,”  said  Mr.  Crabbe,  reflectively.  “I 
can’t  just  say  about  that.  He  appears  to  think 
the  payment  of  his  debts  is  money  lost.” 

And  all  might  now  have  gone  smoothly  had  not 
something  recalled  to  Mr.  Crabbe’s  mind  the  in- 
jury he  had  suffered  with  reference  to  the  even- 
ing paper.  His  son’s  recent  service  tempered  the 
rebuke,  but  could  not  quite  repress  it. 

“ Rufus,”  he  said,  “ when  you  have  read  the 
paper  I shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  leave  it  in  de- 
cent shape  for  those  who  come  after  you.  And  ; 
another  thing.  Tobacco  is  very  offensive  to  me, 
particularly  such  cigars  as  you  use.  You  have 
your  own  room,  where  you  can  smoke  as  much 
as  you  like,  and  the  parlors  must  not  be  used  for 
such  a purpose.  I hope  you  will  remember  this, 
and  that  I shall  have  no  occasion  to  speak  again 
upon  the  subject.” 

Mr.  Crabbe  might  have  stated  his  wishes  in 
half  a dozen  different  ways  without  arousing  that 
quick  spirit  which  abode  in  Rufus  as  in  the  rest  j 
of  the  family — always  excepting  Cecy.  But  there 
was  a weight  of  dispassionate  sternness  in  his 
tone  that  cut  the  youth  deeply — and  then  the  in- 
jurious reference  to  his  cigars!  Rufus  bought 
diem  by  the  box  of  a “friend  of  his”  down  town, 
and  considered  that  he  obtained  the  choicest 
brands  at  a mere  nominal  price.  To  have  his 
father,  ignorant  as  an  Esquimaux  about  such 
things,  sneering  at  the  quality  of  his  cigars ! It 
was  a little  too  much.  He  left  the  room  imme- 
diately, and  the  way  in  which  he  shut  the  door 
w as  not  conciliatory.  Shortly  afterward  the  front 
door  closed  in  a like  energetic  manner. 

“Out  again!”  said  Mr.  Crabbe,  os  he  heard 
it  “This  business  is  rather  overdone,  I think. 
Our  young  masters  will  feel  it  a condescension, 
by-and-by,  to  board  and  lodge  with  us.” 

“I  suppose  he  goes  where  he  can  have  a little 
liberty,”  said  Mrs.  Crabbe,  who  had  been  inly 
exasperated  at  the  slight  notice  taken  of  her  boy’s 
success  and  the  after-piece  of  reproof.  “It  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  perpetually  foimd  fault  with.” 

“Ah!  unfortunate  he  should  be  so  sensitive,” 
remarked  Mr.  Crabbe,  satirically. 

“Unfortunate  for  him,  certainly,”  answered 
the  mother. 

4<*Unfortunate  for  all  his  family,”  said  Mr. 
Crabbe. 

Mrs.  Crabbe  felt  quite  equal  to  a continuation 
of  hostilities,  but  considered  that  the  discussion 
had  gone  far  enough,  and  allowed  her  husband 
the  last  word.  Peace  accordingly  ensued  for  a 
time.  The  father,  having  finished  his  paper, 
took  up  a magazine ; the  mother  and  daughters 
went  on  with  their  needle-work. 

“How  cold  it  is!”  said  Gertrude,  presently. 


“I  do  think  this  is  the  hardest  room  to  keep 
warm  in!” 

“How  can  you  say  so?”  returned  Maria. 
“I’m  comfortable  enough,  I’m  sure.” 

“ I dare  say.  I might  be,  too,  if  I had  been  sit- 
ting next  the  stove  all  the  evening.” 

“There  is  no  occasion  for  any  one  to  suffer,” 
remarked  Mr.  Crabbe.  “ Open  the  dampers  and 
the  room  will  soon  be  warm  enough,  I’ll  warrant” 

Gertrude  came  around  from  her  station  at  the 
back  of  the  table  and  drew  them  open.  Both 
Maria  and  the  father  were  much  nearer  the 
stove ; but  then  they  were  comfortable  enough 
already.  As  it  was  Gertrude  who  desired  the 
change,  she  was  clearly  the  one  to  take  the  trouble 
of  it — such  little  trouble  as  there  W'as. 

“ Oh  dear!”  Maria  speedily  exclaimed.  “ The 
room  is  like  a furnace.  I’m  sure  you  must  be 
warm  by  this  time,  Gertrude.” 

“Indeed  I am  not.  The  heat  hasn’t  got 
around  yet.” 

“Do  take  my  seat,  then — it  is  fairly  scorch- 
ing here.” 

When  matters  had  reached  this  pass  Maria 
was  quite  willing  to  resign  her  place  in  favor  of 
her  sister. 

“I  never  saw  any  one  like  yon,”  she  contin- 
ued. “You  are  the  coldest  creature !” 

“ It  isn’t  so,  at  all,”  replied  Gertrude,  injured 
by  the  accusation.  “ I am  cold  in  a cold  place, 
just  as  you  would  be  yourself.” 

“There  it  is.  Now  I am  just  as  comfortable 
here  as  I want  to  be.” 

“I  wish  you  had  changed  with  me  a little 
sooner,  then.  And  as  for  always  being  cold,  I 
am  no  more  given  to  complaining  of  it  than  you 
are.  But  you  always  think  you  are  the  stand- 
ard, and  if  you  feel  warm  enough  every  one 
onght  to,  and  if  you  are  chilly  it’s  because  it  is 
chilly.” 

“ Pray  stop  this  wrangling,”  said  Mr.  Crabbe, 
looking  up,  “and  let  us  have  a little  quiet.” 

Sympathy  was  immediately  established  be- 
tween the  sisters,  united  in  a common  hostility 
toward  their  parent.  They  drew  nearer  togeth- 
er, and  agreed  that  papa  wanted  to  keep  the 
wrangling  for  his  own  especial  privilege.  Mrs. 
Crabbe,  accustomed  to  these  little  breezes  mid 
by-plavs,  took  no  notice,,  but  went  on  composed- 
ly with  her  sewing. 

The  evening  was  rather  dull.  There  were  no 
visitors;  and  after  Mr.  Crabbe’s  remonstrance 
the  scene  could  hardly  be  enlivened  by  any  little 
sparring.  It  was  a welcome  interruption,  there- 
fore, when,  toward  ten  o’clock,  the  door -bell 
sounded  and  Cecy  entered,  fresh  and  glowing 
from  the  frosty  air  outside. 

I can  not  say  that  Cecy  Crabbe  was  handsome, 
or  elegant,  or  in  any  way  remarkable.  Gertrude 
was  quite  the  beauty  of  her  circle,  and  Maria  de- 
cidedly plain ; they  represented  the  extremes  of 
the  family,  and  Cecy  its  mean.  She  looked 
healthy  and  happy  and  kind-hearted;  she  bad 
pretty  brown  eyes  and  pretty  hair.  Here  I am 
afraid  the  catalogue  of  her  charms  must  end. 
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“Had  a pleasant  visit,  Cecy?”  asked  her  fa- 
ther, laying  down  his  book  and  smiling  respons- 
ive to  the  smiling  face. 

* ‘ Oh  yes ; delightful ! ” 

“Who  was  there?”  said  Gertrude. 

“ Only  the  family.  I did  not  expect  to  meet 
any  one,  you  know.  ” 

“You  said  it  was  so  4 delightful,’ ” explained 
Gertrude,  “I  thought  you  must  have  had  some 
one  to  relieve  the  Hdtnmonds.” 

“I  did  not  need  any  relief.  Marian  and  I 
had  ever  so  many  things  to  talk  about.  And  she 
is  piecing  a silk  bed-quilt;  the  sweetest  thing! 
I can’t  quite  descrit^|  the  figure,  but  I will  cut 
out  a block  in  paper  to-morrow  to  show  you. 
The  colors  shade  into  each  other,  and  you  have 
no  idea  how  handsome  it  is.  I am  quite  wild  to 
make  one.  Mrs.  Geer  brought  up  the  pattern 
with  her  from  New  York.” 

“She  has  come,  has  she?”  asked  Maria. 
44  What  does  she  seem  like,  Cecy  ? Stuck-up  as 
ever  ?” 

“I  don't  know — I did  not  see  any  thing  of  it. 
Was  she  so  formerly?” 

4 * ‘ Was  she,  ’ indeed  ? Now,  Cecy,  you  needn't 
pretend  to  so  much  innocence.  There  never  was 
a girl  in  this  city  that  put  on  such  airs  as  Louise 
Hammond,  and  when  she  was  engaged  to  that 
rich  Mr.  Geer  s^e  grew  absolutely  insufferable. 
Though  what  there  wus  to  plume  herself  on  there 
I am  sure  / can’t  tell.  A man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father,  and  that  she  never  would  have  looked 
at  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  his  money !” 

4 4 She  seemed  very  pleasant  to-night,”  said 
Cecy.  “And,  mother,  you  ought. to  see  her 
twins.  They  are  the  sweetest  little  things !” 

“As  sweet  as  the  silk  bed-quilt?”  inquired 
Mr.  Crabbe. 

“All,  father,  you're  laughing  at  me.  Yes, 
full  as  sweet,  but  in  a different  way.  I don't  ex- 
pect you  to  appreciate  patch-work,  but  I think 
you  could  not  help  admiring  these  babies.  They 
are  just  a year  old,  and  as  lovely  as  if  they  were 
made  to  look  at.  That  soft  baby-complexion  and 
such  great  dark  eyes  that  fairly  light  up  their 
faces ! I never  saw  such  eyes,”  said  Cecy,  her 
own  sparkling  as  she  spoke. 

44  Look  in  the  glass  and  you’ll  see  them  now,  I 
guess,”  was  Mr.  Crabbe’s  comment. 

44  They  are  exactly  alike,”  said  Cecy,  continu- 
ing her  description.  44 1 don’t  see  how  their  own 
mother  tells  them  apart.  I tried,  to-night,  half 
a dozen  times,  and  had  to  give  up  in  the  end  and 
look  at  their  necklaces  to  distinguish  them.” 

“An  exciting  pastime,”  remarked  Gertrude. 
44 Cecy ’s  delightful  evening  seems  to  have  been 
spent  in  making  out  patch-work  and  trying  to  tell 
one  baby  from  another  I” 

“ Louise  must  have  her  hands  full  with  the 
pair  of  them,”  said  Mrs.  Crabbe.  “She  pays 
pretty  well  for  whatever  privileges  she  has.” 

“ Of  course  they  are’on  her  mind  a good  deal,” 
replied  Gecy,  “but  she  has  not  much  of  the  act- 
ual care.  She  keeps  a nurse  for  each  of  them.” 

41  Upon  my  word !”  exclaimed  Maria.  41  Two 
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nurses!  .1  wojpler  how  the  Hammonds  relish 
that  ? • Two  smart  city  servants  coming  in  upon 
them,  with  their  small  house  and  plain  ways.  I 
pity  them!” 

“They  do  not  seem  in  need  of  pity,”  said 
Cecy,  smiling.  44  They  were  in  excellent  spir- 
its. Mrs.  Geer,  you  know,  is  such  a great  char- 
acter with  them  all.” 

44 1 dare  say.  Nothing  like  a rich  marriage 
for  raising  your  importance  in  every  body’s 
eyes.” 

4 4 Suppose  you  try  it  for  yourself,”  said  Mr. 
Crabbe.  “Perhaps  then  Louise  Hammond's 
prosperity  will  not  disturb  you  so  much. " 

. Maria  was  about  to  reply,  but  a glance  from 
her  mother  checked  her.  She  contented  herself 
with  looking  injured  and  indignant  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening. 

“ I brought  home  a famous  recipe  for  muf- 
fins,” 6oid  Cecy,  hastening  to  introduce  a new 
topic.  “We  had  them  for  tea,  and  they  were 
excellent.  I mean  to  try  them  to-morrow,  mam- 
ma.” 

4 4 1 wish  you  would,  ” said  Mr.  Crabbe.  4 4 The 
bread  to-night  was  simply  dough.  ” 

“Betsy  had  to  hurry  that  loaf  in  order  to  get 
in  the  meat  for  dinner, ’’  explained  Mrs.  Crabbe. 
44  She  very  seldom  has  poor  bread.  But  we  can 
generally  trust  to  your  father  to  notice  any  little 
failure,  and  to  inform  us  of  it.  ” 

A quick  shadow  of  discomfort  crossed  Cccy’s 
face,  and  w*as  gone  again.  “Father,”  she  said, 
gayly,  44  can't  you  give  me  my  revenge  at  back- 
gammon to-night  ? There  is  time  yet  for  a game 
or  two.” 

Mr.  Crabbe  assented,  and  the  board  was 
brought.  No  preliminary  inquiries  were  need- 
ed ; Cecy  always  played  with  the  yellow  men, 
and  into  the  left-hand  table.  She  was  a dash- 
ing player— did  not  heed  exposed  points,  and 
was  indifferent  to  being  taken  up.  Fortune  fa- 
vored her  a while,  then  veered  shamelessly  about 
to  Mr.  Crabbe. 

“You’re  done  for,  Cecy,”  observed  Rufus, 
who  had  come  in  and  now  stood  overlooking  the 
board. 

44  A gammon,  I think,  my  dear,”  said  her  fa- 
ther. 

“Don’t  be  too  certain,”  and  at  the  words 
double-six  rattled  out,  and  released  the  four  pris- 
oners who  had  been  held  in  durance  vile  through 
half  a dozen  throws. 

“One  or  two  more  such  strokes  and  you’ll 
get  in,”  said  Rufus.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  In 
her  extremest  need  Cecy,  like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  threw  deuce-ace  twice  running.  Mr. 
Crabbe’s  triumph  was  complete,  and  he  closed 
the  board  in  high  good-humor,  never  dreaming 
but  Cecy  was  as  delighted  with  the  pastime  as 
he  was  himself. 

A strong  sense  of  meum  and  tuum  pervaded, 
as  you  might  expect,  the  domestic  system  of  the 
Crabbes.  Each  had  his  rights  on  which  he 
stood,  jealously  keeping  the  ground.  Some 
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things  were  fully  settled.  Maruftwould  no  more 
have  used  Gertrude’s  thread  or  thimble  without 
permission  asked  and  given  than  she  would  have 
stolen  fruit  from  the  garden  of  a neighbor.  * Nor 
teas  such  permission  to  be  lightly  sought.  Ger- 
trude would  have  said  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  Maria  should  not  have  thread  of  her  own  if 
she  took  the  trouble  to  keep  herself  supplied; 
and  as  for  her  thimble,  if  she  had  a place  for  it, 
and  put  it  there,  she  would  have  no  need  of  bor- 
rowing. And  Maria  must  have  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  these  criticisms. 

It  was  the  same  with  their  various  duties. 
Each  daughter  had  her  allotted  share,  which 
she  carefully  fulfilled  to  its  exact  limits,  not  one 
hair’s  breadth  over.  She  neither  expected  to  re- 
ceive nor  to  bestow  assistance.  Do  you  imagine 
that  Maria  dusted  a picture-frame  when  Gertrude 
overlooked  it  during  her  week  for  clearing-up  the 
parlors  ? Nay — not  if  it  went  undusted  till  the 
next  Monday  morning.  She  told  Gertrude  of  it, 
with  perchance  a small  sarcasm  on  her  lack  of 
nicety,  and  left  her  to  repair  the  fault.  There 
was  no  exchange  of  little  kindly  offices,  lending 
of  bows  or  collars,  putting  up  hair  and  the  like, 
so  frequent  in  families  less  thoroughly  regu- 
lated. Maria,  indeed,  had  a gift  for  arranging 
trimmings  or  making  up  a head-dress ; but  Ger- 
trude, if  she  sought  her  assistance  in  such  mat- 
ters, was  heedful  to  tender  an  equivalent  in  other 
service.  We  may  do»Maria  the  justice  to  say 
that  she  would  have  demanded  it  had  it  not  been 
offered.  As  in  material  things,  so  with  moral. 
A spirit  of  indulgence  was  unthought  of.  No 
little  failing  was  passed  lightly  over ; no  fraction 
of  unpleasant  truth  was  ever  withheld  in  defer- 
ence to  another’s  feelings. 

One  can  hardly  say  whence  this  spirit  was  de- 
' rived.  I rather  think  from  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  that 
ha  was  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
tone  of  the  household.  I know  that  in  the  first 
year  of  their  wedded  life  Mrs.  Crabbe  was  just  as 
fondly  watchful  of  her  husband’s  comfort  as  any 
one  could  be ; always  ready  to  run  up  stairs  for 
a clean  pocket-handkerchief,  or  down  stairs  for 
a glass  of  water,  did  the  occasion  arise.  Not 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  was  less  able-bodied  then  than 
now,  or  less  competent  to  supply  his  own  needs, 
but  that  it  was  pleasant  to  render  him  such  little 
service.  She  spent  a good  deal  of  time  in  pre- 
paring his  favorite  dishes,  and  wore  the  colors  he 
preferred.  But  by-and-by  the  first  child  came, 
and  Mr.  Crabbe  was  not  as  kind  and  thoughtful 
as  many  husbands  are.  He  grumbled  when  the 
baby  cried  at  night,  as  if  his  wife  were  not  kept 
awake  as  well.  Ofi  any  small  domestic  failure 
he  animadverted  freely;  why  should  he  not?  he 
thought  It  was  a failure,  it  gave  him  discom- 
fort, and  he  should  speak  of  it  as  often  as  it  hap- 
pened. Once  or  twice,  when  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  kitchen  was  away,  he  allowed  his  wife  to 
make  the  fires,  and  did  not  himself  arise  till  called 
to  breakfast.  The  household  labors  were  no  part 
of  his  concerns,  he  told  himself ; he  had  his  own 
business,  and  tired  enough  he  got  with  it  It 


began  to  dawn  on  Mrs.  Crabbe  that  all  the  little 
friendly  offices  came  from  her ; that  the  glamour 
of  courtship  had  passed  away,  and  she  was  re- 
duced to  the  common  prosaic  level  of  housekeep- 
er and  manager.  It  was  not  a pleasant  discovery. 
If,  like  other  women  similarly  enlightened,  she 
said  little  about  it,  she  thought  much,  and  shed 
some  bitter  tears  in  secret  even.  One'  privilege 
at  least  she  had ; if  she  were  no  longer  doted  on 
she  could,  in  turn,  give  up  tl le  foolishness  of  dot- 
ing. Thus  a portion  of  her  character  crusted 
over,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  for  many  yean 
Mr.  Crabbe  had  been  in  her  eyes  the  head  and 
provider  of  the  family,  f<y  whom,  indeed,  she 
had  a certain  regard,  but  whose  faults  she  plain- 
ly saw,  and  whose  shortcomings  found  in  her  no 
tenderness  to  excuse  them. 

You  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  them 
was  no  semblance  of  family  affection  among  the 
Crabbes.  That  were  to  do  them  great  injustice. 
The  children  considered  their  father  the  very 
model  of  probity,  intelligence,  and  sound  judg- 
ment; their  mother  the  best  of  mothers.  It 
may  be  said  for  Mrs.  Crabbe  that  she  was  a kind 
parent,  and  that  her  occasional  sharpness  was 
employed  in  behalf  of  others  rather  than  herself! 
As  for  Mr.  Crabbe,  you  would  have  insulted  his 
understanding  had  you  ventured  to  insinuate  that 
any  among  the  wives  of  his  acquaintances  pos- 
sessed his  own  wife’s  skill  in  housekeeping,  cook? 
ery,  and  general  management, ‘or  was  half  as  es- 
timable a woman.  His  children  were  fully  equal 
to  other  people's  children,  and  in  many  things 
superior.  Of  Maria’s  music  .and  Gertrude’s  beau- 
ty he  was  particularly  proud,  though  all  Maria 
knew  of  it  was  that  her  favorite  variations  were 
characterized  as  senseless  rattle,  without  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end ; while  Gertrude  was  pain- 
fully conscious  that  her  mouth  was  much  too 
wide  to  please  his  taste.  Rufus  never  suspected 
that  his  father  thought  him  a fine,  manly  young 
fellow,  quite  a marvel,  os  boys  went  nowadays. 
Cecy,  without  beauty,  music,  or  special  clever- 
ness, was  Mr.  Crabbe’s  darling.  Yet  Cecy  had 
her  share  of  snubbing,  too,  if  any  thing  were 
wrong. 

In  some  respects  the  family  management  had 
its  merits.  It  gave  no  scope  for  44  shirking,” 
whereby  unpleasant  duties  are  sometimes  turned 
off  on  the  more  willing  members  of  a household 
to  an  unjustifiable  extent.  It  also  prevented  the 
wear  and  tear  of  mind  often  experienced  by  the 
one  orderly  sister,  never  able  to  count  upon  a 
clean  collar  or  pocket-handkerchief,  no  matter 
what  care  she  takes  of  them.  Nor  in  this  house 
was  the  father  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  from 
whom  all  possible  tribute  was  to  be  wrung  by 
various  methods  of  wheedling,  sulking,  and  sur- 
prises. Mr.  Crabbe  imparted  of  his  substance  as 
freely  as  his  circumstances  rendered  prudent; 
wife  and  daughters  accepted  his  estimate,  had 
their  allowance,  and  madd  the  mo6t  of  it.  There 
were  no  underhand  practices ; no  bills  son  up  at 
the  milliner’s  and  screwed  out  of  the  housekeep- 
ing money ; all  was  Open  and  above-board. 
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But  justice  untempered  by  mercy  is  a hard 
rule  for  domestic  life,  or  any  other.  The  Crabbes 
were  not  unhappy.  They  sparred  right  and  left, 
but,  the  combat  once  over,  were  on  good  terms 
again.  Thus  the  kxyghts  of  old,  having  given 
and  received  hard  knocks,  would  sit  down  and 
feast  together  brotherly.  But  they  might  so 
easily  have  been  a great  deal  happier ; a little  in- 
fusion of  gentleness,  of  kind  feeling,  would  have 
so  softened  and  brightened  their  existence.  So 
Cecy  thought — and*  sighed.  Sometimes  when — 
rare  occurrence  — an  evening  had  passed  har- 
moniously, and  they  separated  with  perfect  ami- 
ty and  good-will  on  every  hand,  she  wondered 
that  they  could  not  see  it,  that  they  did  not  think 
of  it  the  next  time  any  trifling  provocation  of- 
fered. She  knew  very  well  that  if  important 
service  were  required  each  was  capable  of  a good 
deal  of  self-denial  for  another’s  sake.  Why,  then, 
could  they  not  curb  an  impatient  answer,  repi%ss 
a petty  but  vexatious  fault-finding?  She  mar- 
veled that  their  religion  did  not  lead  them  into 
greener  paths,  by  stiller  waters;  for  each  and 
every  individual  of  the  family,  save  Rufus,  was 
a member  of  the  church  in  good  and  regular 
standing.  But  perhaps  she  was  the  first  Crabbe 
who  had  ever  dreamed  of  applying  that  sacred 
power  to  such  profane  and  secular  uses.  Re- 
ligion ! that  meant  that  you  were  not  to  lie,  nor 
steal,  nor  swear,  nor  cheat;  to  defraud  your 
servants  of  their  wages,  nor  waste  your  own  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living ; that  you  were  to  attend 
two  services  on  Sunday,  and,  if  extraordinarily 
* devout,  the  church  prayer-meeting  on  Thursday 
night  So  far  they  were  all  agreed.  In  minor 
matters  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Mr.  Crabbe  considered  that  it  also  meant  that 
you  were  not  to  dance ; Mrs.  Crabbe  was  not  as- 
sured upon  the  subject,  nor  were  Gertrude  and 
Maria.  Temptation  was  sometimes  too  strong 
for  them,  and  on  such  occasions  they  came  home 
with  a painful  heaviness  at  heart,  uncertain  wheth- 
er they  had  sinned,  or  innocently  enjoyed  them- 
selves. Cecy  could  not  see  the  harm,  but  chose 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  resolutely  refrained, 
sure  of  thus  pleasing  best  her  earthly  father  at  any 
rate.  Religion  further  meant,  with  the  Crabbes, 
the  contribution  of  considerable  sums  to  various 
authorized  benevolent  enterprises.  Every  Crabbe 
was  a life-member  in  some  Home  or  Foreign 
Mission  or  Bethel  Society,  the  attestations  where- 
of, handsomely  framed,  were  distributed,  by  way 
of  ornament,  through  the  bedrooms  of  the  house. 
It  was  not  considered  to  forbid  the  gift  of  a pair 
of  chickens  to  your  washer-woman  at  Christmas, 
or  kind  offices  to  the  poor  in  general,  but  these 
were  held  as  quite  secondary  matters,  and  rather 
belonging  to  the  barren  realm  of  “works.”  In 
this  religious  system  a good  deal  was  taken  for 
granted.  It  was  assumed  that  all  partakers  of 
its  benefits  had  passed  from  darkness  into  light ; 
from  death  unto  life ; from  the  bondage  of  sin  to 
the  glorious  liberty  of  children  of  God.  Consid- 
ering the  momentous  nature'  of  these  changes  it 
is  surprising  how  little  effect  they  had,  or  were 


expected  to  have,  upon  the  outward  relations  of 
those  who  had  experienced  them. 

Time  went  on,  bearing  our  family,  harmonious 
or  discordant,  along  on  his  resistless  tide,  till 
one  morning  Mr.  Crabbe  awoke,  feeling  very  far 
from  well.  He  was  not  the  man  to  weakly  yield 
to  every  passing  ailment;  therefore  he  arose, 
made  an  attempt  at  breakfast,  and  set  out  for 
business  as  usual.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two  he  was  brought  home  by  Rufus  in  a hack, 
from  which  he  was  carried  to  his  own  room  and 
thereafter  treated  as  suited  his  condition. 

In  the  Crabbe  family  bodily  illness  was  a kind 
of  sanctuary,  so  long  as  it  lasted.  It  is  true  that 
complaining  was  looked  upon  with  some  suspi- 
cion, and  that  no  encouragement  was  held  out 
to  any  one  to  feel  or  fancy  himself  ailing  without 
sufficient  cause.  But  the  point  once  established, 
the  invalid  was  king.  He  was  to  be  cared  for, 
whatever  else  was  done  or  left  undone.  He  might 
revile  his  gruel  or  panada,  grumble  about  his  pil- 
lows, snap  up  ever  so  fiercely  his  zealous  nurses ; 
all  was  borne  with  patience,  nay  cheerfulness, 
and  never  for  one  instant  laid  up  against  him. 
He  was  sick — that  excused  and  comprehended 
eveiy  thing. 

Mr.  Crabbe  in  previous  illness  had  availed 
himself  of  all  these  privileges ; had  gone,  so  to 
speak,  the  full  length  of  his  tether.  But  now  he 
was  strangely  different ; easily  satisfied,  seldom 
suggesting  any  fresh  comfort  or  convenience,  dis- 
posed rather  to  listless  quiet  than  his  usual  caged 
restlessness.  This  of  itself  alarmed  his  wife. 
Then  the  physician  began  to  come  twice  a day ; 
there  were  anxious  faces  in  the  household,  and 
dread  forebodings  of  something  too  terrible  to 
happen.  Lower  the  patient  sank  and  lower. 
What  w'as  he  thinking  of  in  those  long,  silent 
days  when  he  lay  passively  staring  with  blank 
eyes  at  the  wall  opposite  ? Or  was  the  mind  tor- 
pid while  the  body  waked?  Was  he  drawing, 
dull  and  unheeding,  toward  the  solemn  end  ? The 
hours  passed  on,  measured  by  potion  or  nourish- 
ment ; the  children  came  and  went,  noiselessly, 
each  filling  in  her  turn  the  post  of  nurse.  They 
looked  with  questioning  awe  at  the  pale  face 
among  the  pillows ; that  awe  which  steals  over 
us  when  the  form,  linked  with  all  that  was  famil- 
iar, everyday,  in  our  existence,  begins  to  take  to 
itself  something  of  the  remoteness  of  the  great 
Hereafter;  seems  to  belong  there  rathdr  than 
here. 

One  night  Mrs.  Crabbe  sat  by  the  fire  alone. 
It  was  late ; all  the  house  had  long  since  gone  to 
rest.  Watchers  in  sick-rooms  can  recall  these 
midnight  vigils;  the  solemn  stillness,  through 
which  eye  and  ear  wait  anxiously  the  slightest 
movement ; the  white  bed  with  its  pale,  helpless 
tenant ; and  thought,  busy  every  where,  running 
back  into  the  Past  with  longing,  forward  into 
the  Future  with  trembling  and  with  fear. 

A alight  movement  called  this  watcher  to  the 
bedside.  The  invalid  looked  at  her  with  large, 
solemn  eyes,  in  which  she  saw  a new  expression — 
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something  different  from  the  tjull,  hopeless  wea- 
riness of  suffering,  something  that  told  once  more 
of  consciousness  and  recognition.  Her  heart 
grew  strangely  tender  at  the  sight.  She  leaned 
over  him  and  kissed  his  forehead.  “ Can  I do 
any  thing  for  you,  dear?”  she  asked. 

“Not  now.  Stay  by  me,  Maiy.  I want  to 
speak  to  you.” 

She  knelt  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  “Iam  go- 
ing to  die,”  he  said,  with  that  wide,  serious  gaze 
still  fixed  upon  her. 

She  did  not  shrink  nor  evade  the  issue  by  any 
commonplace  of  reassurance,  but  answered  him 
with  utter  candor  and  eyes  grave  and  steadfast 
as  his  own.  “You  are  very  ill,  but  we  have  not 
given  up  hope.  We  are  in  God’s  hands,  arid  I 
trust  He  will  spare  you  to  us  yet.  ” 

“I  am  going  to  die,”  the  sick  man  repeated. 
“How  good  you  have  been  to  me,  Mary;  now 
and  always.  And  I — I’ve  been  a bad  husband 
to  you.” 

“Oh,  hush,  James!  Don’t  speak  of  such  a 
thing.  It  is  not  so.” 

“Yes,  Mary.  And  when  I am  gone  you  will 
always  remember  me — hard,  and  selfish,  and  ex- 
acting. It  will  be  right  that  you  should.  And 
it  might  have  been  so  different !” 

Poor  Mrs.  Crabbe ! Theso  few  words  were 
enough.  The  accumulated  ice  of  years  melted 
before  the  glow  of  awakened  feeling,  and  she  saw 
in  the  poor,  wasted  form  before  her  the  love  of 
her  young  days. 

“ You  were  not  the  only  one,”  she  said,  amidst 
her  tears.  “I  was  to  blame,  too.  I was  too 
proud  to  complain — and  how  should  you  know  ?” 
|»  “I  ought  to  have  known.  But  you  forgive 
me,  Mary  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  if  there  is  any  thing  to 
forgive.  ” 

“We  understand  each  other  now,  whatever 
happens,”  he  sa^d,  with  the  shadow  of  a smile. 

And  then  the  nurse,  dormant  for  the  last  few 
minutes,  awoke  again  in  Mrs.  Crabbe.  She  re- 
membered the  danger  of  all  agitation ; she  soothed 
and  quieted  the  invalid,  begging  him  to  try  to 
sleep ; then  sat  down  by  the  fire  once  more  and 
cried,  quietly,  a perfect  rain  of  tears.  Not  all 
unhappy  ones,  though  she  accused  herself  of  many 
a fault,  and  sent  up  many  a prayer  for  future 
guidance.  If  Mr.  Crabbe  had  died  then  we  may 
be  certain  that  his  wife’s  memories  of  him  would 
have  taken  color  from  tw  o periods : the  happy 
fondness  of  their  courtship,  the  tender  gravity  of 
his  last  hours.  All  the  little  rasping  cares  and 
worries  would  have  passed  out  of  mind ; all  that 
lay  between  those  twro  extremes  would  have  been 
brightened  and  softened  by  their  influence. 

Instead  of  dying  he  recovered ; after  a long, 
tedious  convalescence,  that  gave  ample  room  to 
test  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  good  resolves.  I can  not  say  that 
these  last  were  never  broken ; that  would  be  to 
proclaim  that  Mr.  Crabbe  was  more  than  .mor- 
tal. But  he  combated  with  marvelous  success 
the  risings  of  the  old  Adam  within  him.  The 
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children  were  ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed 
through  his  mind  in  those  days  when  he  felt  him 
seif  going  down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,* 
of  the  clear  vision  that  revealed  his  own  ungra- 
cious character,  the  self-reproach  for  his  neglect  of 
others’  happiness,  for  the  waste,  or  w orse,  of  his 
own  influence.  But  they  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  great  change  in  his  demeanor;  he  was  so 
kind,  so  interested  in  all  that  happened  to  them, 
he  so  seldom  spoke  with  the  old  crustiness  that 
had  seemed  a portion  of  himself.  As  for  Mrs. 
Crabbe,  she  found  the  sick-room  a little  Para- 
dise ; no  need  to  stint  now  every  kind  office  that 
her  heart  could  dictate,  for  they  no  longer  fell 
without  appreciation  or  response.  No  maiden 
was  ever  more  devoted  to  a lover  than  she  to  this 
oldish  individual,  in  whom  few  eyes  but  her  own 
would  have  discerned  any  charm.  What  & fes- 
tal day  it  was  w'hen  he  first  sat  up,  the  dress- 
inf-gown  wrapped  carefully  about  his  attenuated 
shape,  his  hair  sprucely  brushed  by  her  own 
hands!  With  what  content  of  heart  she  sat 
near  him,  busy  with  some  light  needle-woik,  that 
was  never  too  urgent  to  be  laid  aside  at  any  call 
for  his  comfort  or  amusement ! What  pleasant 
talks  they  had  of  their  own  earlier  life  and  of  the 
childrens  future! 

So  the  days  loitered  on,  and  by-and-by  Mr. 
Crabbe  pronounced  himself  well  enough  to  be 
about  again.  Business,  so  long  a nullity,  began 
to  take  its  important  place  once  more  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  And  here  was  fresh  scope 
for  any  capacity  of  forbearance  the  invalid  had 
acquired.  All  had  perforce  been  left  to  Rufus;  4 
and  Rufus  had  done  well,  his  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience considered ; yet  6erions  blunders  had  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Crabbe  had  a hard  struggle  in  his 
own  mind,  and  came  off  victorious.  He  praised 
the  general  success,  and  passed  lightly  over  the 
unlucky  failures.  Rufus  blamed  himself^  when 
they  were  pointed  out  to  him,  far  more  severely 
than  his  father  blamed  him. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Mr.  Crabbe’s  res- 
toration was  by  no  means  complete.  The  old 
| spring,  the  old  energy,  were  gone.  People  shock 
their  heads  in  speaking  of  him,  and  said  that  ill- 
ness was  too  much  for  him ; he  w ould  never  be 
the  same  man  again.  In  some  respects  this  was 
unfortunate.  He  had  hoped  in  a year  or  two  to 
have  a better  house,  assume  a better  style  of  liv- 
ing,  give  his  children  a fairer  start  in  life.  All 
such  hopes  were  reluctantly  abandoned  as  the 
state  of  his  health  became  manifest.  He  and  his 
family  must  content  themselves  with  such  success 
as  had  already  been  achieved,  and  wait  for  more 
till  Rufus,  older  and  experienced,  could  infuse 
fresh  life  into  business. 

But  the  illness  left  other  and  enduring  traces. 

Mr.  Crabbe,  kindly  and  companionable,  was  a 
different  being  from  Mr.  Crabbe,  weary  arid  im- 
patient, who  came  home  caring  for  nothing  but 
his  newspaper  and  his  tea.  His  half-invalid  state 
called  for  indulgence,  for  little  cares,  khich  every 
one  was  quick  to  render.  In  his  presence  small 
disputations  were  forborne — they  annoyed  lather, 
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it  was  understood,  and  father  was  not  well ; be- 
ing thus  forborne,  they  frequently  passed  out  of 
mind,  and  left  the  air  serene.  If  harshness  and 
self-seeking  had  been  contagious,  good-will  proved 
not  less  so.  Cecy  saw  with  delight  a new  spirit 
diffusing  itself  through  the  household ; saw  how 
demands  were  softened  to  requests,  how  quiet 
explanations  took  the  place  of  curt  replies,  how 
sarcastic  comments  were  repressed  to  silence. 
Gradually  the  stem  rule  of  “every  man  for  his 
own  hand*’  relaxed ; small  kindnesses  were  in- 
terchanged, small  self-denials  practiced.  Per- 
haps in  those  dark  days  when  their  father  seemed 
verging  toward  the  tomb  the . children’s  hearts 
had  admonished  them  of  a more  excellent  way 
than  that  in  which  they  had  walked  hitherto; 
perhaps  his  changed  example  wrought  the  change 
in  them.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  was 
great  and  lasting.  And  thus  the  illness  which 
clouded  their  fortunes  brightened  their  home,  and 
proved  the  truest  blessing  to  the  whole  Crabbe 
family. 


ABOUT  TREES. 

“Hail  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good  I" 

SO  sang  the  poet  Cowley ; and  his  song  finds 
echo  in  every  human  heart.  Who  is  not 
moved  by  the  enthusiasm  of  honest  John  Eve- 
lyn, as  he  exclaims,  “ In  a word,  to  speak  a bold 
and  noble  truth,  trees  and  woods  have  twice 
saved  the  w'orld ; first  by  the  ark,  then  by  the 
cross!” 

“I  have  a tree,  a grander  child  Earth  bears  not! 
What  are  the  boasted  palaces  of  man, 

Imperial  city,  or  triumphal  afch, 

To  forests  of  immeasurable  extent, 

Which  Time  confirms,  which  centuries  waste  not?” 

How  deeply  we  lament  those  lost  books  of 
Solomon,  wherein  “ he  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall!”  (I  Kings,  iv. 
33.)  Are  we  guilty  of  irreverence  in  saying 
that  right  willingly  would  we  surrender  the 
pithy  wisdom  of  all  his  Proverbs,  the  cynical 
philosophy  of  his  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  rosy 
glow  of  his  Canticles,  in  exchange  for  those 
books? 

We  can  not,  like  Solomon,  discourse  of  all 
manner  of  trees,  but  we  can,  and  must,  mod- 
estly commemorate  a few ; and  we  will,  like  him, 
begin  with  Thb  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which 
“on  high 

Stoops  like  a monarch  to  his  people  bending, 
And  casts  his  sweets  around.” 

Let  us  take  our  stand  in  a little  valley  or  basin 
scooped  out  among  the  pinnacles  of  Libanus,  in 
that  cedar  grove  which  has  been  visited  and 
described  by  countless  travelers  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  Under  foot  not  one  blade 
of  grass  nor  any  green  thing  is  visible.  Six 
inches  deep  the  ground  is  covered  with  the 
leaves  (or  straw),  and  cones,  and  scales  which 
for  hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  years  have 
been  falling  from  those  prodigious,  thunder- 


scarred  monarchs  of  the  mountain.  • Above, 
the  dark  and  horizontal  branches  spread  out 
with  giant  span,  stratum  above  stratum,  like  a 
vast  pyramid  of  canopies,  one  over  the  other, 
to  shield  ns,  as  once  they  may  have  sheltered 
Solomon  himself,  or  Hiram,  his  Tyrian  ally 
(his  father’s  “lover,”  “for  Hiram  was  ever  a 
lover  of  David,”  1 Kings,  v.  1),  from  the  fiery 
fervor  of  the  Syrian  sun.  How  aromatic  is  the 
air,  breathing  balsam ! for  every  thing  about  the 
cedar  is  fragrant,  and  diffuses  life-giving  odor. 

What  huge  masses  of  verdure ! What  pro- 
digious trunks  and  branches,  worthy  to  serve  as 
columns  and  rafters  to  build  and  bear  up  mighty 
temples ! What  wide  extent  and  solemn  depth 
of  shade!  How  awful  a silence  dwells  here, 
as  in  a sanctuary ! How  crowd  upon  the  mem- 
ory the  words  of  sacred  psalmist  and  prophet 
referring  to  this  venerable  scene!  “I  will  be 
as  the  dew  unto  Israel : he  shall  grow  as  the 
lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  like  Lebanon.  His 
branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be 
as  the  olive-tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon. 
They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow  shall  return ; 
they  shall  revive  as  the  corn,  and  grow  as  the 
vine : the  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of 
Lebanon”  (Hosea,  xiv.).  “Behold  the  Assyr- 
ian was  a cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches, 
and  with  a shadowing  fchroud,  and  of  a high  stat- 
ure ; and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs. 
All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his 
boughs,  and  tinder  his  branches  did  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young” 
(Ezekiel,  xxxi.  3,  6). 

Do  we  not  seem  to  stand  in  some  solemn 
temple  of  God, 

“His  own  cathedral  meet, 
Built  by  Himself— star-roofed,  and  hang  with  green, 
Wherein  all  breathing  things,  in  concert  sweet, 
Organed  by  winds,  perpetual  hymns  repeat.” 

Let  ns  fix  our  attention  upon  one  single  tree, 
whose  top  seems  lost  in 

“cloud, 

Whilst  his  old  father,  Lebanon,  grows  proud 
Of  such  a child,  and  his  vast  body,  laid 
Out  many  a mile,  enjoys  the  filial  shade.” 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  very  tree  which  Maun- 
drell,  on  his  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem, 
in  1696,  selected  for  measurement  as  the  largest 
of  sixteen  sylvan  giants  whose  venerable  aspect 
and  monstrous  size  excited  his  wonder,  as  they 
now  challenge  ours,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  Walk  around  it.  Twelve 
yards  and  upward  are  the  measure  of  its  cir- 
cumference. Forty  yards  are  the  spread  of  its 
royal  branches.  But  who  shall  tell  its  age  or 
number  its  generations  ? It  may  have  sheltered 
the  earliest  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 


* Laur6  (1816),  as  quoted  in  Dealongchamp’s  “Hu i- 
toire  du  Cedre,"  describes  therfi  as  “ much  furrowed  by 
lightning,  which  seems  to  strike  them  more  or  less 
every  year.”  The  same  traveler  says  that  in  Septem- 
ber “ the  soil  of  the  grove  of  Lebanon,  on  which  not  a 
blade  of  grass  was  growing,  was  covered  six  inches 
deep  with  the  fallen  leaves,  cones,  and  scales  of  the 
cedar,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  seeds 
to  reach  the  ground  and  germinate.” 
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Hosea  and  Ezekiel,  not  unlikely,  sat  beneath 
its  far-reaching  canopy : 

“Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 

Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept" 

Here  may  have  swarmed  those  “fourscore 
thousand  hewers  in  the  mountains''  employed 
by  the  great  king  in  preparing  timber  of  cedar 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  his  own  fa* 
mous  palace,  known  as  “ the  house  of  the  for* 
est  of  Lebanon."  Nay,  may  not  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  herself,  during  her  northern  pilgrimage, 
have  visited  this  sppt ? and  did  not  “the  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon”  offer  to  her  its  hospi- 
tality amidst  this  very  grove  ?” 

In  modern  times,  until  within  a hundred 
years,  only  one  cedar  grove  was  known  to  exist 
on  Mount  Lebanon ; and  to  that  one  grove,  for 
many  centuries,  have  Christian  travelers  been 
wont  to  make  pious  pilgrimages  and  there  mourn 
over  the  departed  glories  of  the  sacred  forest. 
Belon,  in  1550;  Ramyolff,  in  1574;  Thevenot, 
in  1655  ; Maundrell,  in  1696  ; Le  Bruyn,  in 
1700 ; Miller,  in  1720 ; La  Roque,  in  1722 ; Po- 
cocke,  in  1744,  and  hosts  of  others,  down  to 
Lamartine,  in  1832,  and  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  in  1836,  have  described  this  venerable  col- 
lection of  trees,  and  given  their  size  and  num- 
ber. 

It  is  surprising  that  nolfcwo  of  these  travelers 
agree  in  stating  the  number ; and,  as  we  read 
their  conflicting  accounts  we  are  reminded  of 
the  superstitious  notions  of  the  Maronite  Chris- 
tians, who  inhabit  the  ranges  of  Libanus,  and 
who  assert  that  these  cedars  have  the  miracu- 
lous faculty  of  varying  their  numbers  every  time 
they  are  counted.  These  Maronites  speak  about 
the  cedars  just  as  though  the  trees  were  living 
intelligences ; not  “ men  as  trees  walking,”  but 
trees  as  men  walking,  changing  their  position 
in  order  to  be  counted  over  again,  and  altering 
the  position  of  their  branches,  according  to  the 
weather,  in  the  manner  thus  prettily  described 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Franklin,  as  quoted  in  Strutt’s 
“ Sylva  Britannica 

“ The  cedar  thus,  when  halcyon  summer  shines, 

Grace ftil  to  earth  its  pendent  boughs  declines: 

But  when  on  Libanus  the  snows  descend, 

To  meet  the  weight  its  rising  branches  bend.*** 

If  we  may  believe  Lamartine  the  Arabs  of 
every  sect  venerate  these  trees,  and  attribute 
to  them  not  only  a vegetative  power  which  en- 

*  In  Phi11ips*s  “ Sylva  Florifera"  we  are  told  that 
“this  noble  tree  sends  forth  the  lower  part  of  its 
branches  in  an  upward  direction,  to  convey  the  rain- 
water by  these  slopes  to  the  trunk,  and  from  thence 
to  the  roots,  which  otherwise  could  not  receive  suffi- 
cient moisture,  while  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
bend  downward,  that  the  snows,  in  the  region  of 
which  it  takes  delight  to  dwell,  may  slide  from  its  fo- 
liage. The  cones  of  this  stately  tree  are  endowed  with 
a peculiar  mode  of  sheltering  their  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion ; for  at  their  season  of  flowering  they  bend  to  the 
earth ; but  when  they  are  fecundated  they  turn  erect 
.toward  heaven,  to  mature  their  seed,**  and  are  then 
objects  most  beautiftil  to  behold.  Ranwolff  saw  twen- 
ty-four sound  trees  and  two  decayed  ones ; Maundrell 
only  sixteen  large  and  many  small  ones;  Le  Bruyn 

saw  thirty-five  or  thirty-six,  and  sayB  it  is  as  hard  to 

count  them  as  the  stones  at  Stonehenge. 


ables  them  to  live  eternally,  but  au  intelligence 
also  that  enables  them  to  manifest  signs  of 
wisdom  and  foresight  almost  human.  We 
know  that  all  Moslems  cherish  a profound  rev- 
erence for  ancient  trees ; and  that  Chardin,  in 
the  17th  century,  at  Ispahan,  remarked  that 
religious  Mohammedans  chose  to  pray  under  a 
very  old  tree  rather  than  in  a mosque,  regard- 
ing it  as  sanctified  by  the  prayers  of  holy  men 
of  former  times  who  had  worshiped  in  its 
shade. 

Phillips  Q' Sylva  Florifera ”)  says  that  on  the 
day  of  Transfiguration  the  Patriarch  of  the  Mar- 
onites repairs  in  procession  to  these  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  celebrates  “the  festival  of  the 
cedars.” 

It  was  because  the  timber  of  this  tree  was 
considered  almost  imperishable  that  it  was  used 
so  largely  in  building  the  two  most  celebrated 
temples  in  the  world — that  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus, and  that  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  Ml- 
chaux,  Jun.,  speaking  in  the  name  of  modern 
science,  says  that  cedar  wood  is  far  from  dura- 
ble, and  would  have  us  discredit  the  classic  tra- 
ditions of  the  2000  year  old  cedar  timber  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  and  other  like  stories 
which  Pliny  records.  We  know  that  the  Egyp- 
tians anointed  alike  their  mummies  and  their 
rolls  of  papyrus  with  the  oil  of  cedar ; we  know 
that  Horace  alludes  to  a similar  method  of  pre- 
serving Roman  manuscripts,  and  that  “digitus 
cedrov — worthy  of  cedar — was  among  the  Latins 
a phrase  expressive  of  uncommon  worth.  But 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  whether  the 
manuscripts  of  King  Numa,  as  is  alleged,  were 
thus  saved  from  decay  in  his  tomb  for  fire  hun- 
dred years. 

. Apart  from  its  classic  or  sacred  associations, 
and  without  .reference  to  the  superstitions  of 
Mussulman  or  Maronite,  but  simply  from  re- 
gard to  the  unrivaled  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  “ the  king  of  trees,”  as 
it  is  well  called  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  we  have 
an  earnest  desire  to  see  it  introduced  and  abund- 
antly planted  in  North  America.  It  grows  rap- 
idly on  a poor  soil  and  in  a rigorous  climate, 
and,  beyond  question,  would  flourish  any  where 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  south  of 
“Walrussia”  and  north  of  St.  Thomas. 

As  the  Maronite  Christians  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon resort  every  year,  on  the  eve  of  the  festi- 
val of  our  Saviour’s  Transfiguration,  to  their 
venerable  cedar  grove,  and  there  build  altars 
and  celebrate  high  mass,  so  do  the  untutored 
tribes  of  Western  Africa  gather  around  and  un- 
der the  gigantic  Adansorua  or  Baobab  tree,  and 
offer  their  ignorant  devotions  to  the  stupendous 
tree  itself.  Even  Christian  travelers  are  deep- 
ly, solemnly  moved  by  contemplating  a tree  so 
vast,  and  by  considering  its  vast  antiquity.  The 
baobab  is  said  to  be  a species  of  cotton-wood. 
It  bears  a fruit  about  ten  inches  long,  mildly 
sour,  gourd -shaped,  and  eagerly  devoured  by 
the  monkeys,  which  swarm  in  crowds  among  its 
branches.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  “ the 
monkey  gourd.”  Its  leaf  resembles  that  of  the 
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horse-chestnut.  The  blossom  is  white,  pendu- 
lous, fragrant,  and  about  the  size  of  a man’s 
hat ! The  height  of  the  tree  seldom  exceeds 
eighty  feet ; but  the  colossal  size  of  its  trunk, 
and  the  enormous  length  of  its  branches,  are 
almost  inconceivable  by  the  untraveled  mind. 
Adanson,  the  traveler,  after  whom  it  is  named, 
discovered  and  measured  a tree  of  this  kind  in 
Western  Africa,  more  than  a century  ago,  whose 
diameter  was  upward  of  twenty-five  feet,  and 
its  circumference  more  than  seventy-five ; and 
Gilberry  has  given  us  the  dimensions  of  one 
still  larger — its  trunk  almost  two  rods  in  thick- 
ness, its  branches  sixty  feet  long,  bending  to 
the  ground,  and  inclosing  an  area  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  in  circuit.*  It  is  not  till  one 
stands  actually  within  the  sweep  of  these  enor- 
mous limbs,  and  beholds  the  stupendous  size  of 
the  main  stem  from  which  they  spring,  that  he 
can  believe  it  possible  for  a single  trunk  to  sus- 
tain such  a mountain  of  foliage.  Imagine  the 
imposing  appearance  of  a baobabf  in  full  bloom  ( 

• A dan  eon’s  account  is  as  follows : “ The  9th  of 
August  and  the  following  days  I walked  about  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Inland  of  Senegal,  and  returned 
to  the  Island  of  Sor.  The  negroes  carried  me  to  a 
particular  spot,  where  I saw  a herd  of  antelopes ; but 
I laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  sport  as  soon  as  I per- 
ceived a tree  of  a prodigious  thickness,  which  drew 
my  whole  attention.  This  was  a calabash  tree,  which 
the  Jaloffes  call  goui.”  (The  translator  of  Adanson 
cites  Prosper  Alpinus  for  the  name  “Bahobab.") 
“ There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  its  height ; for 
it  was  only  about  sixty  feet ; but  its  trunk  was  of  a 
prodigious  thickness.  I extended  my  arms  as  wide 
as  possibly  I could  thirteen  times  before  I embraced 
its  circumference ; and  for  greater  exactness  I meas- 
ured it  afterward  ronnd  with  pack-thread,  and  found 
it  to  be  slxty-flve  feet ; consequently  the  diameter  was 
near  twenty-two.  I do  not  believe  that  the  like  was 
ever  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Oat  of  the 
trunk  there  issued  forth  branches— the  largest  forty- 
five  to  fifty-five  feet  in  length."  The  root  of  another 
M was  a hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  without  reck- 
oning the  part  that  lay  hid  under  the  water."  (Pp. 
690-1.)  Subsequently  he  found  other  trees  of  the  same 
kind,  half-way  between  Ben  and  Cape  Verd,  of  great- 
er size,  one  of  seventy-four,  and  another  of  seventy- 
seven  feet  girth,  and  more  than  twenty-five  feet  thick. 
“ On  the  branches  of  those  trees,"  says  he,  “I  saw 
some  birds-nests  so  vastly  capacious  os  to  surprise 
me  as  much  as  the  trees  themselves.  They  were  at 
least  three  feet  long,  and  resembled  oval  baskets,  open 
below,  and  confusedly  interwoven  with  very  large 
twigs."  (P.  640.)— A danson*s  Voyage , etc.,  as  translat- 
ed and  published  in  Pinkerton,  vol.  xvi. 

t The  name  Bahobab  was  given  to  this  tree  by  Pros- 
per Alpinus.  Botanists  call  it  the  Adansonfa,  in  hon- 
or of  the  enthusiastic  traveler  Michel  Adanson,  a 
translation  of  whose  voyage  to  Senegal,  Goree,  and 
the  Gambia  may  be  found  in  vol.  xvi.  of  Pinkerton’s 
Voyages  and  Travels.  It  is  also  called  the  African 
calabash,  Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  monkey  bread,  abavi, 
abevo,  arbu,  and  guanabanus.  The  botanical  char- 
acters of  the  blossom  are  these  i “ Calyx , a perlanthi- 
um  one-leated,  half  five-cleft,  cup-form  (the  divisions 
revolute),  deciduous.  Corolla,  five  petals,  roundish, 
nerved,  revolute,  growing  reciprocally  with  the  claws 
and  stamina.  Stamens,  composed  of  numerous  fila- 
ments, coalesced  beneath  into  a tube,  and  crowning  it, 
expanding  it  horizontally ; tjje  anthers  kidney-form, 
Incumbent.  Pistil,  an  egged  germ ; the  style  very 
iong,  tubular,  variously  intorted.  Stigmata , ten  in 
number,  prismatic,  villous,  ray  expanded.  Pericarp , 
an  oval  capsule,  woody,  not  gaping,  two-celled,  with 
farinaceous  pulp,  the  partitions  membranous,  the 


— a hemisphere  of  snowy  fragrance,  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  high,  and  a hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  every  blossom  as  large  as  your  hat ! 
Or,  still  stranger  sight,  behold  it  loaded  with 
thousands  ©f  gourds  as  big  os  pumpkins,  hang- 
ing like  curtain- tassels  on  6tems  two  feet  long, 
waving  in  the  wind,  while  hundreds  of  monkeys 
are  scampering  among  the  branches,  or  creep- 
ing cautiously  down  to  the  fruit,  or  pulling  it 
up  as  we  draw  up  a bucket  from  a well,  in 
order  to  regale  themselves  with  its  subacid 
pulp. 

Travelers  and  men  of  science  inform  us  that 
the  age  of  these  monstrous  trees  is  to  be  reck- 
oned, not  by  years  or  decades,  but  by  centuries 
and  centuries.  Looking  from  forests  of  com- 
mon full-grown  trees  to  one  of  these  “pre- 
historic” baobabs,  they  laugh  at 

“ Yonder  upstarts  of  the  neighboring  wood, 

who  their  birth  received 

Half  a millennium  since  the  date  of  thine !" 

And,  if  we  may  rely  on  their  opinions,  the  larg- 
est baobab  is  far  older  than  the  Christian  era. 
Their  aspect,  as  Humboldt  said  of  the  famous 
old  dragon-tree,  worshiped  in  1402  by  the 
Guanchos  of  Teneriffe,  “feelingly  recalls  to 
mind  the  eternal  youth  of  Nature,  which  is 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  motion  and  life.” 

Could  we  literally  “find  tongues  in  trees,” 
how  earnestly  might  we  address  one  of  these 
forest  Methuselahs,  as  Belzoni  is  “said  or 
sung,”*  to  have  apostrophized  the  mummy : 

“Thou  couldat  develop,  if  that  withered  tongue 

Might  tell  us.... 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and 
green # 

New  worlds  have  risen ; we  have  lost  old  nations ; 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  tumbled ; 

Whilst  scarce  a fragment  of  thyself  baa  crumbled." 

What  solemnity  of  feeling,  what  awe,  what 
wronder,  nay,  what  strange  religious  fear  and 
disposition  to  worship  creeps  over  us — even  ns, 
sophisticated  and  case-hardened  sons  of  science 
and  civilization — as  we  creep  under  the  shad- 
owy branches  of  such  a tree,  “a  pillared 
shade,”  and  ponder  upon  the  short-lived, 
changeful  race  of  man,  “poor  creature  of  a 
day;”  upon  the  fleeting  character  of  all  hu- 
man institutions  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynas- 
ties and  states ; the  countless  mutations  and 
revolutions  that  have  vexed  or  blessed  the 
world,  while  not  a limb  upon  this  tree  of  life 
has  experienced  either  shock  or  change ! 

We  can  not  wonder  at,  or  hardly  blame,  the 
Guancho's  reverence  for  the  millennial  dragon- 
tree,  nor  think  it  strange  that 

“Our  forefather  Druids  in  their  oaks 
Imagined  sanctity;" 

nor  that  the  modem  Indian  Fakir,  like  his  an- 
cestors in  the  morning  twilight  of  history,  still 

seeds  numerous,  kidney-shaped,  rather  bony,  and  in- 
volved in  a friable  pulp.  The  fruit  is  pointed  at  both 
ends,  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and  five  or  six  broad, 
covered  with  green  down,  and  suspended  from  the  tree 
by  a pedicle  or  stem  twenty  or  twenty-four  inches 
long.” 

* By  Horace  Smith,  if  we  remember  rightly. 
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bows  himself  and  adores  the  “ sacred  fig,” 
or  Bantan  Thee  : 

“Not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned; 

But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Daccan,  spreads  her  aims. 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,*  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a pillared  shade 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between.” 

How  could  Marsdcn,  the.  traveler,  avoid  feeling 
religiously  solemn  while  standing  within  the 
“dim  religious  light” — the  cathedral-gloom — 
of  that  old  banyan  tree  which  he  saw  in  Ben- 
gal, with  fifty  or  sixty  columnar  trunks,  casting 
at  noon  a shadow  a thousand  feet  in  compass, 
and  broad  •enough  to  encanopy  an  army  ? And 
need  one  be  a priest  himself  in  order  to  feel  a 
sacerdotal  reverence  in  approaching  the  great 
banyan  of  Nerbuddah,  known  as  “the  priests’ 
tree,”  venerated  by  unnumbered  generations 
of  Gentoos — to  lop  one  of  whose  twigs  is 
deemed  a sacrilege  — whose  shadowy  canopy  j 
of  foliage,  two  thousand  feet  in  circuit,  is  sup- 
ported by  three  hundred  and  fifty  trunks  of 
noble  size,  while  more  than  three  thousand 
smaller  ones  assist  to  form  those 

• “ arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves?” 

Worse  than  heathen  must  any  man  be  who 
can  behold  such  trees  primeval  unmoved. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  identical 
tree  was  visited  by  Nearchus,  one  of  the  Cap- 
tains of  Alexander  the  Great,  upward  of  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ ; and  native  tra- 
dition bestows  upon  it  an  antiquity  of  three 
thousand  years. 

# But,  apart  from  historical  or  personal  asso- 
ciations, a tree  or  forest  of  vast  size  and  age  is 
certain  to  excite  the  imagination,  and  fill  the 
soul  with  emotions  of  sublimity.  How  natural 
was  it  for  Yon  Martins,  when  first  beholding  the 
huge  bulk  and  towering  height  of  the  Brazil- 
ian CouRbaril,  and  standing  in  deep  silence 
and  solitude,  amidst  shadows  which  for  centuries 
have  not  been  penetrated  by  a sunbeam,  be- 
neath trees  of  strange  growth  and  unwonted  as- 
pect, to  experience  unwonted  enthusiasm,  and 
give  utterance  to  feelings  new  and  strange! 
He  says ; 

“ The  place  where  these  prodigious  trees  were  found 
appeared  to  me  os  if  it  were  the  portal  of  a magnifi- 
cent temple  not  constructed  by  the  hands  of  man  but 
by  the  Deity  himself  as  if  to  awe  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator with  a holy  dread  of  His  Own  presence. 

“Never  before  had  I beheld  such  enormous  trunks. 
They  looked  more  like  living  rocks  than  trees,  for  It 
was  only  on  the  pinnacle  of  their  bare  and  naked  bark 
that  foliage  could  be  discovered,  and  that  at  such  a dis- 
tance from  the  eye  that  the  forms  of  the  leaves  could 

* Milton’s  description  Is  not  scientifically  exact.  The 
ends  of  the  branches  do  not  bend  down  and  take  root. 
Long  rope-like  roots  (aerial  roots,  as  some  botanists 
call  them),  or  pedicles,  spring  from  the  limbs  of  the 
parent  tree,  prow  downward  until  they  reach  the  earth, 
and  then,  taking  root,  swell  into  bulky  stems,  and,  in 
their  turn,  put  forth  bulky  branches,  which  again  re- 
peat the  process : while  thus,  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  one  age  to  another,  t Ms  Banyan  spreads,  and 
thus  at  last  becomes  itself  a forest,  the  “ una  nemos'1 
of  the  classic  poet. 
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not  be  made  out.  Fifteen  Indians,  with  outstretched 
arms,  could  only  just  embrace  one  of  them.” 

Its  circumference  was  more  than  eighty  feet. 

South  American  forests,  though  yet  but  little 
known,  have  furnished  objectsof  wonder  and  ad- 
miration to  many  a traveler,  from  the  days  of 
Jean  de  Laet  (1640)  down  to  the  expedition 
of  Agassiz  in  I860.  I must  not  linger  long 
amidst  these  wonders  of  the  tropics,  but  will  re- 
fer to  a few  only,  just  by  way  of  stimulating 
curiosity. 

Every  boy  has  eaten  Brazilian  nnts,  and  is 
familiar  with  their  triangular  shell.  Some  have 
seen  the  hard  and  bomb-shaped  cases  in  which 
these  nuts,  closely  packed,  fifteen  or  twenty  in 
one  compact  mass  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a Havana  orange,  are  ripened.  But  few  are 
aware  that  these  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  Bar- 
thollatia  Excelsa,  a tall  and  beautiful  tree 
described  by  Humboldt  in  his  “ Personal  Nar- 
rative of  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of 
the  New  Continent.”  Humboldt  calls  the  tree 
the  “ almendron,  or  juvia,  one  of  the  most  ma- 
jestic trees  of  the  forests  of  the  New  World." 

In  the  “Novas  Orbis ” of  Jean  de  Laet,  pub- 
lished over  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  a remark- 
ably accurate  description  of  the  tree — which  he 
calls  “ totocke ” — and  a singularly  exact  figure 
of  the  fruit.  With  a trunk  some  two  or  three 
feet  thick  only,  it  shoots  up,  with  loug  and  open 
branches  loaded  at  their  summits  with  tufts  of 
very  close  foliage,  to  the  height  of  a hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  The  leaves  are  nearly  thirty 
inches  long.  The  fruit,  falling  from  a height 
of  fifty  or  a hundred  feet,  is  hard  and  heavy 
enough  to  crush  the  head  of  any  unlucky  man 
or  beast  who  may  come  within  its  range — as  the 
poet  ASschylus  was  killed  by  the  tortoise  which 
dropped  upon  his  head  from  the  talons  of  an 
eagle  flying  over  him.  To  avoid  this  danger 
the  natives  of  Brazil,  during  the  nut  harvest, 
cover  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a strong 
wooden  bnckler,  like  a Greek  or  Roman  soldier 
storming  a hostile  city. 

In  like  manner  dangerous  to  travelers  or 
dwellers  beneath  its  shade,  and  remarkable  for 
its  size  and  beauty,  is  the  Cannon-ball  Tree  of 
Guiana,  or  Couronpita  Guianensis . Its  large  and 
fragrant  flowers,  of  a lovely  crimson,  rise  from 
its  dark  foliage  in  clusters  of  a hundred  blos- 
soms, presenting  the  most  gorgeous  appearance. 

Its  fruit,  as  hard  and  large  as  a cocoa-nut, 
grows  at  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and 
hursts  in  falling  with  a noise  like  the  discharge 
of  artillery.  The  shell  is  used  by  the  natives 
as  a calabash.  Its  slightly  acid  unripe  pulp 
makes  a pleasant  cooling  medicinal  beverage  ; 
but  when  fully  ripe  the  odor  of  it  is  Offensive  to 
a degree  that  defies  extravagant  description. 

One  writer  says,  “ It  exceeds  whatever  is  filthy, 
stinking,  and  abominable  in  nature.”  Whit 
should  induce  mortakman,  possessed  of  service- 
able nostrils,  to  preserve  such  a fetid  fruit  passes 
our  comprehension.  But  this  feat  has  been  at- 
tempted, and  the  same  writer  gravely  informs 
us  that  “ portions  of  it,  kept  in  alcohol  for 
1 
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several  years,  lose  nothing  of  their  intolerable 
smell;'1  and  from  him  we  learn  also  that 44 in- 
sects revel  in  this  disgusting  pnlp,  beetles  and 
earwigs  feed  upon  it,  and  innumerable  ants  find 
shelter  in  the  hollow  of  the  shell. 

But  larger  than  Brazilian  courbaril,  or  Afri- 
can baobab,  and,  according  to  De  Candolle,  of 
t greater  longevity  and  antiquity  than  either,  are 
several  celebrated  Cypkess  trees  in  Mexico. 
One  of  these  Mexican  cypresses,  at  Atlexo, 
was  seventy -six  feet  in  girth.  Another  at 
Santa  Maria  del  Tub,  having  a triple  trunk, 
measured  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  in  its 
circumference.  A third,  which  grew  at  Cha- 
pultepec,  lacked  but  two  inches  of  the  same 
stupendous  bulk.  The  first  onset  in  the  assault 
upon  Chapultepec  was  made  under  cover  of 
these  ancient  trees.  In  all  ages  the  cypress 
has  been  consecrated  to  funereal  pomp  and  se- 
pulchral decoration.  If  the  giant  tree  of  Cha- 
pultepec still  stands,  let  us  hereafter  consider  it 
a fitting  monument  for  such  of  our  brave  sol- 
diery as  fell  upon  that  bloody  field. 

Not  in  this  Western  world  alone  do  we  find 
cypresses  of  immense  antiquity.  Europe  has 
some  specimens  of  this  tree  whose  history  runs 
back  to  the  days  of  Julius  Cresar,  b.c.  42.  Near 
Milan,  in  Lombardy,  there  stands  (or  stood  quite 
recently)  an  ancient  tree,  known  to  scholars  as 
44  the  Cypress  of  Somftm.”  The  Abbd  Belize, 
as  quoted  by  Loudon,  informs  us  that  there  is 
an  old  chronicle  at  Milan  which  proves  this 
cypress  to  have  been  a tree  in  the  time  of  Jubus 
Caesar.  In  1838  its  height  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  feet,  and  its  girth  twenty-three. 
Nor  have  scholars  alone  remembered  and  re- 
vered this  tree.  The  greatest  Captain  of  mod- 
ern times,  yea,  of  all  time,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
knew  its  position,  age,  and  history ; and  in  lay- 
ing out  his  famous  Simplon  road  diverged  from 
a direct  line  in  order  to  preserve  that  tree. 

How  different  this  conduct  of  the  great  Cap- 
tain from  that  indignantly  recorded  in  that  most 
dehghtful  and  instructive  work,  the  44  Report  of 
George  B.  Emerson  on  the  Trees  of  Massachu- 
setts!” Mr.  Emerson  says : 

“A  sassafras-tree  of  extraordinary  age  and  size  was 
growing  in  West  Cambridge  in  1842.  It  measured 
more  than  three  feet  through  at  the  base,  and  rose 
without*  a limb  more  than  thirty  feet,  with  a trunk 
very  straight  and  slightly  diminished,  above  which  it 
had  a broad  and  lofty  head.  It  was  nearly  sixty  feet 
high,  and  had  been  long  growing  by  Itself.  It  was 
felled,  and  its  roots  dug  up,  to  allow  a stone-wall  to 
run  In  a straight  line ! Such  pieces  of  barbarism  ore 
8 till  but  too  common.'* 

Mr.  Emerson  is  too  amiable,  but  we  are 
not,  to  remind  the  West  Cambridge  axe-man 


• We  are  never  surprised  that  the  processes  of  de- 
cay generate  odors  which  offend  onr  sense  of  smell ; 
but,  common  as  it  Is  to  And  both  flowers  and  fruit  ex- 
haling disagreeable  stenches,  we  never  get  accustom- 
ed to  it.  In  the  one  case  we  seem  to  understand  that 
nature  kindly  intends  to  warn  us  off  from  unwhole- 
some substances ; bnt  in  the  other  she  seems  first  to 
invite  ns  by  beauty  of  form  and  coloring  to  draw  near, 
and  then  to  tweak  our  noses  for  accepting  her  invita- 
tion, 
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of  the  following  stanza  of  the  davs  of  Charles 
II.: 

M Let  them  the  woods  and  forests  bum  and  waste ! 

There  will  be  trees  to  hang  the  claves  at  last! 

And  God,  who  such  infernal  men  disclaims, 

Will  root  them  out,  and  throw  them  into  flames  !'* 

To  more  appreciative  minds  we  might  com- 
mend the  following  plea  in  behalf  of  our  be- 
loved trees : 

“Many  springs, 

Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showers, 

Have  passed  thy  head ; many  light  hearts  and  wings, 

Which:  now  are  dead,  lodged  in  thy  living  towers.” 

It  is  not  merely  the  living  tree,  with  its  won- 
derful age  and  size,  that  has  been  admired  and 
praised  and  held  in  almost  religious  veneration 
and  used  to  adorn  the  burial-places  of  the  dead. 

Its  timber  has,  in  all  ages,  been  deemed  almost 
indestructible.  The  Egyptians  made  thelrmum- 
my-cases  of  it.  The  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  buried  in  cypress  coffins,  and  in  like  man- 
ner did  the  ancient  Greeks  preserve  the  ashes 
of  those  who  died  for  their  country.  The  doors 
of  Diana's  Temple  at  Ephesus,  made  of  cypress, 
looked  fresh  and  new  at  the  age  of  four  hun- 
dred years.  A statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Rome,  carved  from  the  same  wood,  con- 
tinued six  hundred  years  without  decay.  Pla- 
to lmd  his  code  of  laws  inscribed  on  cypress,  as 
being  more  durable  than  brass.  (It  may  be 
that  Horace  was  thinking  of  this  when  he 
wrote,  44  Exegi  monumentum  cage  perennius  /*’) 

But  the  toughest  of  all  stories  of  this  sort  is  that 
of  Leon  Alberti,  a Florentine  artist  of  the  15th 
century,  who  tells  ns  that  he  found  the  cypress 
timber  perfectly  sound  in  a ship  that  had  been 
submerged  thirteen  hundred  years  1 We  may 
attach  full  credence,  however,  to  the  statement 
of  Michaux,  that  the  doors  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  constructed  of  cypress  timber,  lasted 
twelve  hundred  years,  from  Constantine  the 
Great  to  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  when  they  were  re- 
placed by  bronze. 

The  cypress  of  our  Southern  States  differs 
very  materially  from  that  which  we  have  been 
describing,  but,  like  that,  attains  to  a monstrous 
size.  It  is  deciduous,  not  evergreen.  Its 
trunk  is  conical,  the  base  sometimes  measuring 
os  many  feet  in.  circuit  as  the  entire  height  of 
the  tree.  The  largest  stocks  are  a hundred 
and  twenty  feet  tall,  and  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet  in  girth  near  the  ground  ; the  cone  rap- 
idly diminishing  to  forty  feet  in  girth.  This 
conical  base,  which  is  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  American  cypress,  is  usually  hollow  for 
three  quarters  of  its  bulk.  The  roots  are  sur- 
mounted by  cone-shaped  protulierances,  hollow, 
smooth,  and  looking  like  huge  ant-heaps.  The 
only  use  made  of  these  huge  warts  is  by  the  ne- 
groes for  bee-hives. 

Another  tree  peculiar  to  America,  whose 
grandeur,  beauty,  and  value  alike  command  ad- 
miration, is  the  Mahogany  ( Switenia  Mahoga - 
m).  Most  widely  known  and  variously  and 
universally  used,  its  discovery  was  accidentally 
made  a little  before  the  year  1600,  and  not  till 
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nearly  a century  later  was  it  brought  into  Eu- 
ropean use.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  that  it 
was  used  in  the  repair  of  some  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  ships,  at  Trinidad,  in  1597.  Its  fine- 
ly variegated  tints  were  admired;  but  in  that 
age  the  dream  of  El  Dorado  caused  matters  of 
more  value  to  be  neglected.  The  first  that  was 
brought  to  England  was  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  a few  planks  having  been 
sent  to  Dr.  Gibbons,  of  London,  by  a brother 
who  was  a West  India  captain.  The  Doctor 
was  erecting  a house,  and  gave  the  planks  to 
the  workmen,  who  rejected  them  as  being  too 
hard.  The  Doctor  then  had  a candle -box 
made  of  the  wood,  his  cabinet-maker  also  com- 
plaining of  the  hardness  of  the  timber.  But, 
when  finished,  the  box  became  an  object  of 
general  curiosity  and  admiration.  He  had  one 
bureau  and  Her  Grace  of  Buckingham  had  an- 
other, made  of  this  beautiful  wood ; and  the 
despised  mahogany  now  became  a prominent 
article  of  luxury,  and  at  the  same  time  raised 
the  fortunes  of  the  cabinet-maker  (Wollaston) 
by  whom  it  had  been  at  first  so  little  regarded. 
Since  that  time,  rivaling  and  almost  displacing 
all  other  ornamental  woods,  mahogany  has 
become  every  where  indispensable,  and  is,  all 
over  the  world,  converted  into  whatever  of  use- 
ful or  beautiful  may  promote  the  convenience 
and  comfort,  or  delight  the  taste,  the  caprice, 
or  the  religious  sentiment  of  civilized  man. 

The  raahogasy-tree  is  found  in  Florida,  and 
may  thus  be  claimed  as  indigenous  to  the 
United  States ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  may,  and  hereafter  will  be,  planted  and 
cultivated  to  great  advantage.  But  hitherto  it 
has  been  cut  chiefly  in  the  native  forests  of  the 
Bahamas,  the  West. India  Islands,  Honduras, 
and  Yucatan. 

Full  grown  it  is  one  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
forests  of  tropical  America.  Its  vast  trunk  and 
massive  arms,  rising  to  a very  lofty  height,  and 
spreading  with  graceful  sweep  over  immense 
spaces — covered  with  beautiful  foliage,  bright, 
glossy,  light,  and  airy,  clinging  so  long  to  the 
spray  as  to  make  it  almost  an  evergreen — pre- 
sent a rare  combination  of  loveliness  and  grand- 
eur. The  leaves  are  very  small,  delicate,  and 
polished  like  those  of  the  laurel.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  or  greenish  yellow.  The  j 
fruit  is  a hard,  woody  capsule,  oval,  not  unlike 
the  egg  of  a turkey  in  size  and  shape,  and  con- 
tains five  cells,  in  each  of  which  are  inclosed 
about  fifteen  seeds. 

A few  facts  will  furnish  a tolerably  distinct 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  splendid  tree.  The 
mahogany  lumbermen ? having  selected  a tree, 
surround  it  with  a platform  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  cut  it  above  the  plat- 
form. Some  dozen  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  largest 
part  of  the  trunk  are  thus  lost.  Yet  a single 
log  not  unfrequently  weighs  from  six  or  seven 
to  fifteen  tons,  and  sometimes  measures  as 
much  as  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  four  and 
a half  to  five  and  a half  feet  in  diameter,  one 
tree  furnishing  two,  three,  or  four  such  logs. 


Some  trees  have  yielded  twelve  thousand  su- 
perficial feet,  and  at  average  peace  prices  have 
sold  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars.* 

In  low  and  damp  soils  it  is  of  very  rapid 
growth  ; but  the  most  valuable  trees  grow  slow- 
ly amidst  rocks  and  on  a sterile  soil,  and  seem 
to  gather  compactness  and  beauty  of  grain  and 
texture  from  the  very  difficulties  with  which 
they  have  to  struggle  for  existence ; just  as  in 
human  life  affliction  and  trial  develop  the  love- 
liest traits  of  human  character. 

In  the  Bahama  Islands,  springing  up  on 
rocky  hill-sides  in  places  almost  destitute  of 
soil,  and  crowding  its  contorted  roots  into  crev- 
ices among  the  rocks — I speak  now  of  a time 
long  past— it  formed  that  much  esteemed  and 
curiously  veined  variety  of  wood  known  and  val- 
ued so  highly  in  Europe  as  44  Madeira  wood." 
The  relentless  axe  of  the  lumberman  has  long 
ago  exterminated  the  mahogany  forests  of  the 
Bahamas. 

The  old  Jamaica  mahogany,  now  so  scarce, 
grew  also  in  arid  and  rocky  soils,  matured  very 
slowly,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  veins,  spots,  clouds,  and  figuring. 

But  Jamaica,  as  well  as  the  Bahamas,  has 
been  almost  stripped  of  this  valuable  variety  of 
timber.  In  1753  not  less  than  521,000  feet  of 
mahogany  were  shipped  from  this  single  island. 
The  old  Jamaica  mahogany  has  disappeared 
from  the  market ; and  the  trees  now  cut  in  that 
island,  growing,  os  they  do,  on  low',  alluvial  soil, 
furnish  an  inferior  timber,  pale  and  porous,  and 
less  esteemed  than  that  of  Cuba,  San  Domingo, 
or  Honduras. 

The  lumbering  business  in  the  mahogany  for- 
ests of  Honduras,  now  the  principal  source  of 
supply,  is  in  many  respects  not  unlike  that  of 
our  “down-east”  friends  in  the  pine  forests  of 
Maine ; but  while  the  latter  have  only  one  sea- 
son for  their  labors  every  year,  the  former  have 
two ; one  just  after  Christmas,  the  other  about 
midsummer.  The  lumbermen  of  Maine,  in 
winter  and  early  spring,  are  subjected  to  every 
form  of  suffering  and  danger  that  can  arise  from 
extreme  cold.  It  is  matter  of  curiosity  that 
even  in  Honduras,  within  16  degrees  of  the 
equator,  the  first  mahogany  cutters  found  the 
cold  so  great  in  the  impenetrable  shade  of  those 
vast  and  virgin  forests  of  the  tropics,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  kindle  fires  to  keep  themselves 
comfortably  warm. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  season  gangs  of 
negroes  are  sent  out  to  begin  the  work.  To 
find  the  largest  and  best  of  timber  is  the  espe- 
cial business  of  the  44  huntsman,”  as  he  is  called, 


• Messrs.  Broad  wood,  London,  pianoforte  manu- 
facturers, paid  £3000  for  three  logs,  all  cat  from  one 
tree,  and  each  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  more  than 
three  feet  square.  Of  these  logs  it  is  recorded  that  the 
wood  was  particularly  beautiful,  capable  of  receiving 
the  highest  polish,  and  when  polished  reflecting  the 
light  in  the  most  varied  manner,  like  the  surface  of  a 
crystal,  and  from  the  wavy  form  of  the  pores  offering 
a different  figure  in  whatever  direction  it  was  viewed. 

Cut  into  veneers  of  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
these  logs  would  cover  an  area  of  nearly  two  acres. 

• 
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who  climbs  some  lofty  tree,  and  from  that  look- 
out discovers,  by  its  peculiar  foliage  and  other 
wood-craft  signs,  the  old  mahogany  monarchs 
of  the  wood.  The  tree  thus  “prospected”  is 
then  surrounded  by  the  platform  already  men- 
tioned, and  cat  down.  The  branches,  which 
contain  the  wood  most  beautifully  marked,  are 
lopped  and  trimmed.  Log  and  limb  are  loaded 
by  gangs  of  ten  or  twelve  men  upon  carriages 
drawn  by  teams  of  twelve  or  fourteen  oxen,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a couple  of  drivers,  and 
hauled  to  the  nearest  stream  of  proper  floating 
power,  over  roads  made  for  the  purpose,  at  a 
cost  equaling  two-thirds  of  the  entire  expense 
of*  procuring  the  timber.  The  logs  are  then 
“ run”  down  the  stream  singly  to  its  junction 
with  some  river  navigable  by  rafts,  where  a rope 
or  boom  arrests  their  course.  There  they  are 
sorted  according  to  their  marks  of  ownership, 
made  into  rafts  or  floats,  and  when  the  river 
rises,  are  navigated  to  its  outlet,  or  such  other 
port  as  is  selected  for  their  final  shipment, 
where  they  begin  their  “life  on  the  ocean 
wave,”  at  the  end  of  which,  being  landed  as 
logs,  they  are  presently  sawn  asunder,  and,  in 
the  form  of  board  or  veneer,  applied  to  purposes 
so  various  that  their  mere  enumeration  would 
outrun  the  limits  of  editorial  patience,  and  far 
distance  the  curiosity  of  our  readers. 

In  none  of  her  caprices  does  Nature  seem 
more  fantastic  than  in  the  veining  and  marking 
of  this  beautiful  wood.  Every  conceivable  va- 
riety of  light  and  shade  and  figure  may  be 
found  imbedded  in  its  substance,  to  be  devel- 
oped upon  its  surface  by  the  cunning  hand  of 
the  polisher.  From  the  heart  of  a mahogany 
knot,  a few  years  since,  was  brought  to  light  a 
wonderfully  exact  resemblance  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria ; and  upon  the  panels  of  a pulpit  which  I 
have  often  seen  there  appears  descending  as 
it  were  from  heaven,  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  light,  a dove  with  wings  outspread,  like 
Milton’s  “meek-eyed  Peace,” 

“ With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing.** 

We  all  know  and  admire  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  this  timber;  but  how  many  of  us 
have  ever  noticed,  or  known,  that,  unlike  al- 
most any  other  wood  in*use,  it  is  wholly  free 
from  the  attack  of  worms  or  other  insects  ? I 
never  saw  a piece  of  mahogany  marked  by  a 
worm,  nor  have  I met  any  person  who  ever  did 
discover  any  such  marking. 

Equal  to  the  mahogany  in  utility,  if  not  in 
beauty,  and  far  excelling  it  in  antiquity,  lon- 
gevity, and  classic  and  sacred  associations,  is 
the  Oak — Cowper’s 

“ Lord  of  the  woods— the  long-surviving  oak” 

History,  both  sacred  and  profane,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  the  poetry  of  all  nations,  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology,  Chinese  and  British, 
Asiatic  and  European,  superstition  or  relig- 
ion, all  conspire  to  celebrate  and  help  immor- 
talize this  sturdy  father  of  the  forest. 

The  Greeks  believed  that  Jupiter,  “the 


father  of  gods  and  men,”  was  bom  beneath 
an  oak,  and  that  it  was  his  favorite  abode  and 
oracle.  The  ancient  Britons  adored  it  as  their 
god  of  thunder,  and  even  now  the  poets  of  En- 
gland boast  that  this  tutelary  guardian  of  Bri- 
tannia qnells  the  ocean  waves 

“With  thunders  from  her  native  oak.” 

The  Chinese  call  the  oak  “ the  tree  of  inher- 
itance.” Beneath  its  shadow,  at  Mamre,  did 
Abraham  talk  with  the  angels  of  God  ; and,  if 
we  may  tmst  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  the 
very  oak  which  thus  sheltered  the  “father  of 
the  faithful”  apd  his  heavenly  visitants  sur- 
vived, an  object  of  deepest  veneration,  until  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  a period  of  more  than 
twenty  centuries.  Under  another  oak,  in  later 
times,  came  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  spake 
unto  Gideon,  saying,  “ The  Lord  is  with  thee, 
thou  mighty  man  6f  valor : thou  shalt  save  Is- 
rael from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites.” 

Under  an  oak  were  buried  Deborah,  the  be- 
loved old  nurse  of  Rebecca,  and  all  the  strange 
gods  which  the  followers  and  family  of  Jacob 
had  brought  with  them  in  their  flight  from 
Laban. 

In  the  valley  of  Jabesh  was  Saul  buried  be- 
neath an  oak,  4(  a more  desirable  mausoleum,” 
says  Strutt,  44  than  the  kings  of  Egypt  afterward 
raised  for  themselves  in  their  pyramids.  ” 

And  when,  at  Shechem,  God’s  chosen  people 
met  and  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  Joshua, 
and  entered  into  covenant  with  him,  and  said, 
44  The  Lord  our  God  will  we  serve,  and  his 
voice  will  we  obey,”  Joshna  then  and  there 
44 set  them  a statute  and  an  ordinance,”  and 
wrote  the  words  thereof  in  a book,  44  and  took 
a great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak, 
which  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord”  in 
Shechem. 

The  Old  Testament  scriptures  are  full  of 
passages  that  describe  the  oak  as  the  resort  of 
angels  and  men  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the 
priests  and  worshipers  of  false  divinities.  Isaiah 
rebukes  his  people  for  44  inflaming”  themselves 
44 with  idols  among  the  oaks;”  and  Ezekiel 
tells  them  in  God’s  name,  44  Then  shall  ye  know 
that  I am  the  Lord,  when  their  slain  shall  be 
among  the  idols  round  about  the  altars,  under 
every  thick  oak,  where  they  did  offer  sweet  sa- 
vor to  all  their  idols.” 

The  regard  so  universally  cherished  for  the 
oak  has  been  owing  in  part  to£hat  combination 
of  majesty,  sturdy  strength,  longevity,  durabil- 
ity, and  beauty  which  all  agree  that  it  pos- 
sesses. Doubtless,  also,  this  sentiment  was  in 
part  awakened  by  the  circumstance  that  man- 
kind in  early  ages  were  largely  indebted  to 
acorns  for  subsistence,  so  that  gratitude  afid 
admiration  alike  clung  round  the  parent  tree. 

The  oldest  code  of  Romani  law  regulated  the 
rights  of  gathering  acorns,  as  did  also  the  early 
laws  of  Britain.  Burnet  informs  us  ‘that  a few 
hundred  years  ago  the  acorn  (that  is,  oak-corn) 
among  our  Saxon  ancestors  formed  an  import- 
ant article  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast ; and 
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the  old  chronicles  attribute  many  a famine  to 
the  failure  of  this  crop. 

“The  oaks  of  Tunis,”  says  Smith,  “are  now 
called  ‘meal-bearing  trees,’  as  in  the  age  of 
Pliny  many  tribes  regarded  them,  grinding 
their  acorns  to  flour,  and  making  it  into  bread.” 
Michaux  found  in  the  markets  of  Bagdad  acorns 
three  or  four  inches  long,  from  the  oaks  of  Mes- 
opotamia and  Kurdistan.  He  ate  them,  and 
praised  them.  “Few  New  England  boys,” 
says  Mr.  Emerson,  “ have  not  found  the  acorn 
of  the  white  oak  a tolerably  pleasant  substitute 
for  inaccessible  walnuts  and  chestnuts.”  The 
markets  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  %Tunis,  Tripoli, 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  are  regu- 
larly supplied  with  acorns,  both  raw  and  roast- 
ed. 

During  the  Peninsular  war  the  acorns  of 
Spanish  oajts  contributed  largely  to  the  com- 
missariat of  both  French  airtl  Spanish  soldiers ; 
and  many  a time  during  the  late  civil  war  have 
I seen  our  “ boys  in  blue”  devouring  the  sweet 
nuts  of  the  live-oak  with  a relish  quite  mani- 
fest. 

To  mankind  in  all  ages  oak  timber  has  been 
of  unspeakable  use  and  value.  “ The  particu- 
lar and  most  valued  qualities  of  oak,”  as  Gil- 
pin well  says  of  English  varieties,  “ are  hard- 
ness and  toughness.”  Shakspeare  uses  two  epi- 
thets to  express  these  qualities,  which  are  per- 
haps stronger  than  any  other  we  could  find  : 

“ Thon  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulph’rous  bolt 

Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 

Than  the  soft  myrtle.” 

The  stubborn,  oak-like,  indomitable  courage 
of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  has  earned  for 
them  the  expressive  name  of  “hearts  of  oak;” 
and  the  word  robust , which  we  now  use  to  de- 
scribe whatever  is  strong  in  health,  firm  in  char- 
acter, or  vigorous  in  virtue,  is,  in  its  origin,  the 
exact  Latin  synonym  and  equivalent  of  our 
Saxon  word  oaken. 

“Many  kinds  of  wood,”  as  Gilpin  states, 
“are  harder — as  box  and  ebody;  many  kinds 
are  tougher — as  yew  and  ash;  but  no  species 
of  timber  is  possessed  of  both  these  qualities 
together  in  so  great  a degree  as  the  oak.” 
“Almost  all  arts  and  manufactures  are  indebt- 
ed to  it ; but  in  ship-building  and  bearing  bur- 
dens its  elasticity  and  strength  are  applied  to 
most  advantage.” 

English  poetry  glorifies  even  its  acorns  as 

“Those  sapling*oaks,  which,  at  Britannia's  call, 

May  heave  their  trunks  mature  into  the  main, 

And  float  the  bulwarks  of  her  liberty  1” 

I have  already  cited  one  illustrative  line  from 
Campbell’s  glorious  Lyric,  “Ye  Mariners  of  En- 
gland,” in  which  he  says: 

“With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 
She  quells  the  waves  below, 

As  they  roar 
On  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.” 

In  naval  architecture,  however,  neither  En- 


gland nor  any  other  land  can  produce  any  oak 
that  approaches  in  value  our  own  American 
Live-Oak  ( Quercus  virens)  — a tree  whose 
praises,  we  trust,  may  ere  long  be  sung  with 
patriot  fervor  in  American  song.  For  of  it 
we  may  say  that 

“not  a prince, 

In  all  that  proud  Old  World  beyond  the  deep, 

E'er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily,  as  he 

Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves,  with  which 

The  Almighty  hand  hath  graced  him.” 

The  live-oak  is  perennial,  its  foliage,  like 
that  of  evergreens,  being  partially  renewed  ev- 
ery spring.  Its  wood  is  amazingly  hard,  com- 
pact, and  heavy,  weighing  upward  of  seventy 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  which  is  nearly  doa- 
ble the  weight  of  seasoned  white  oak ; and  its 
fibres  are  so  fine  that  a magnifying  glass  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  them.  It  sometimes 
grows  to  an  enormous  size.  In  West  Florida 
it  has  been  found  nine  feet  in  diameter.  In 
East  Florida  its  circumference  is  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  feet.  It  branches  at  the  height  of 
twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  its  limbs  grow  to  a 
prodigious  length. 

Bertram  stepped  over  fifty  paces  from  the 
trunk  of  one  of  these  trees  to  the  extremity  of 
its  branches.  This  length  of  limb,  the  horizon- 
tal growth  of  the  branches,  and  the  accumula- 
tion upon  them  of  that  beard-like  moss  which, 
in  the  warm  humidity  of  Florida,  grows  like 
the  very  hair  of  Absalom,  give  to  these  trees  a 
solemn  and  spectral  grandeur  almost  unearthly. 

How  hard  it  is  to  realize  that  this  enormous 
tree,  now  sheltering  half  an  acre  of  territoiy, 
was  once  shut  up  in  the  shell  of  an  acorn  l — 

“a  cup  and  ball 

Which  babes  might  play  with ; and  the  thievish  jay. 

Its  vet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs 
Ana  all  its  embryo  vastness,  at  a gulp 
Might  swallow  down.” 

The  antiquity  of  these  live-oaks  must  be 
immense,  extending  far  back  of  all  authentic 
records  of  this  Western  Continent.  We  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  Old  World  to  learn  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  how  long  or  large  the 
oak  will  grow,  or  how  long  its  timber  will  en- 
dure. 

The  timber  usuallj  found  in  the  oldest  En- 
glish buildings  is  of  oak ; as,  for  example,  the 
doors  of  the  inner  chapels  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, which  are  over  twelve  hundred  years  old ; 
the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  died 
a.d.  1066;  one  of  the  coronation  chairs  pre- 
served in  that  Abbey  for  about  five  hundred 
years ; a piece  of  timber,  lately  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Professor  Burnet,  which  formed  a part 
of  King  John’s  palace  at  Eltham,  as  sound  and 
perfect  now  as  when  that  pusillanimous  mon- 
arch set  his  cowardly  hand  to  Magna  Charta, 
the  great  charter  of  English  liberty,  extorted 
from  him  by  the  bold  barons  of  Britain.  But 
more  remarkable  than  all  these  is  a church  at 
Greenstead,  the  nave  of  which  is  formed  of 
oalt  tranks  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
split  in  halves,  and  set  edge  to  edge,  palisade- 
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fashion.  This  edifice  is  believed  to  have  been 
built  a.d.  946.  “Corroded  and  worn  by  the 
storms  of  nearly  a thousand  years,”  says  Bur- 
net, “ these  timbers  promise  to  endure  a thou- 
sand more.”* 

The  vast  age  attained  to  by  the  European 
oaks  is  feebly  expressed  by  those  well-known 
lines,  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  a now  living 
tree: 

“In  my  great-grandsire's  trank  did  Druids  dwell; 

My  grandsire  with  the  Homan  empire  fell ; 

Myself  a sapling  when  my  father  bore 

Victorious  Edward  to  the  Gallic  shore.” 

Pliny  makes  mention  of  oaks  in  the  Hercy- 
nian  forest,  some  of  which  were  supposed  to  be 
coeval  with  the  race  of  man.  In  support  of 
this  belief  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  at 
this  time  to  summon  witnesses  or  procure  re- 
liable proof.  But  in  Windsor  forest,  England, 
as  recently  as  1829,  there  existed  an  oak  (it  is 
probably  standing  now)  which  was  a favorite 
* tree  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  must  be 
now  a thousand  years  old,  and  more.  It  is 
hollow,  and  its  size  is  thus  illustrated  by  Bur- 
net: “We  lunched  in  ‘Ms  King's  Oak ' Septem- 
ber 2,  1829.  It  would  accommodate  at  least 
twenty  persons  with  standing-room,  and  ten  or 
twelve  might  sit  down  comfortably  to  dinner. 
I think  I have  danced  a quadrille  in  a smaller 
space.”  Though  called  “ the  king’s  oak,”  it  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  one  that  has  the 
credit  of  concealing  King  Charles,  and  which 
is  immortalized  in  the  “New  England  Primer's” 
elegant  couplet : 

“The  royal  oak  It  was  the  tree 
That  saved  his  royal  majesty.” 

The  “ Cowthorpe  Oak ” deserves  mention  for 
its  monstrous  size.  Eighty  feet  high,  with  limbs 
sixteen  yards  long,  its  base  was  seventy-eight 
feet  in  circuit — considerably  larger  than  that  of 
the  famous  Eddystone  Light-house.  Indeed, 
as  Mr.  London  says,  its  trunk  would,  if  hol- 
low, have  furnished  an  apartment  larger  than 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  which,  besides  desks 
for  minister  and  clerk,  with  altar,  staircase,  and 
stove,  has  pews  and  seats  for  a hundred  and 
twenty  persons.  This  huge  tree  was  laid  low 
in  the  great  gale  of  February,  1820.  In  Hutch- 
ins’s “Dorsetshire,”  is  a portrait  and  descrip- 
tion of  “ Damory's  Oak which  stood  until  1755 
near  Blandford,  and  was  known  to  have  reached 
its  maturity  five  hundred  years  earlier.  It  was 
sixty-eight  feet  in  circuit,  contained  a hollow 
cavity  fifteen  feet  wide  and  seventeen  feet  high, 
which  was  occupied  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
until  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by 
an  old  man  who  got  his  living  by  selling  ale. 
Twenty  customers  could  be  served  at  his  count- 
er without  crowding. 

• See  the  “ ArrurnitaUs  Quercinea by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Barnet,  forming  Numbers  5 and  6 of  Burgess's 
“ Eidodendron " published  in  1833;  Evelyn's  “Silva;" 
Bayle's  Dictionary;  Strutt's  “ Delicto*  Sylvarum"  and 
“ Sylva  Britannica ;'*  Loudon's  “Arboretum,"  etc. 


“ The  Shelton  Oak ” still  stands  in  full  vigor 
near  the  battle-field  of  Shrewsbury,  where,  in 
1403,  King  Henry  IV.  encountered  the  rd>ell- 
ious  Harry  Hotspur;  and  it  may  have  wit- 
nessed FalstafF’s  “valor,”  if  not  heard  him  de- 
clare that  “the  better  part  of  valor  is  discre- 
tion.” It  was  as  fair,  and  green,  and  large  as 
now,  a hundred  years  before  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  New  World.  It  is,  to  all  appearance, 
as  fair  and  flourishing  now  as  it  was  before  the 
invention  of  the  mariner's  compass — before  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing — before  the  Old 
World  shook  hands  with  the  New.  * 

It  is  the  oak's  sturdy  strength  and  amazing 
vitality,  rather  than  its  huge  dimensions,  which 
attract  the  eye  and  fire  the  fancy.  #It  has  a 
stanch,  self-centred,  wind-defying  look,  which 
compels  us  to  feel  that  it  is  the  idea  of  stability 
and  security,  not  personified  or  incarnated,  but 
embodied,  embarked,  and  lignified.  It  is  grand 
even  in  decay,  and  worthy  of  the  gentle  Cow- 
per’s  description  of  “the  Yardley  Oak:*9 

“Emboweled  now,  and  of  thy  ancient  self 
Possessing  naught  but  the  scooped  rind-- 
A quarry  of  stout  spars,  and  knotted  fhngs — 
Tet  life  still  lingers  in  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Proof  not  contemptible,  of  what  she  can, 

Even  where  death  predominates.” 

How  grandly  pathetic  is  the  description  of 
“Me  Winfarthing  Oak,”  Norfolk  County,  En- 
gland, published  in  the  Gardeners  Magazine 
(xii.  586): 

“It  is  seventy  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  called  1 the  old  eok*  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  nearly  eight  hundred  years  ago.  In- 
deed, by  the  usual  standard  of  computing  the  age  of 
oaks  by  their  size,  this  old  oak  must  be  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  It  is  now  a mere  shell— a mighty 
rain— bleached  to  a snowy  white— exhibiting  no  mark 
of  life  except  a strip  of  bark  on  the  south  side,  from 
which  spring  a few  branches,  that  occasionally  pro- 
duced acorns  as  lately  as  1836.  A limb  was  blown  off 
in  1811,  which  contained  two  wagon-loads  of  wood.” 

There  are  multitudes  more  of  memorable 
British  oaks,  praised  by  poets  and  celebrated 
by  historians  and  lovers  of  arboriculture.  But 
my  limits  forbid  me  to  describe  or  even  to  name 
them.  In  another  paper,  should  my  readers 
seem  inclined  to  pursue  with  me  this  woodland 
excursion,  I may  attempt,  in  like  manner,  to 
notice  the  elm  and  the  chestnut,  the  pine,  the 
palm,  the  plane,  and  possibly  some  others  well 
known  to  forest  lovers.  But  here  will  I con- 
clude with  old  John  Evelyn’s  touching  ad  Wee 
to  tree-planters : 

“Tartarian  astrologers, as  saith  Paulus  Ve- 
nus, affirm  that  nothing  contributes  more  to 
men's  long  lives  than  the  planting  of  manjt 
trees.  Hax  scripsi  octogenarius,  and  shall,  if 
God  protract  my  years  and  continue  my  health, 
be  continually  planting,  till  it  shall  please  him 
to  transplant  me  into  those  glorious  regions 
above  — the  celestial  Paradise,  planted  with 
perennial  groves  and  trees  bearing  immortal 
fruit.” 
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A VILLAGE  LIBRARY. 

THE*writer  of  this  article  has  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  a little  Village  Library,  in  a country  town 
where  he  is  accustomed  to  spend  his  summer 
vacations ; and  some  account  of  th£  method 
pursued  may  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  use- 
ful, to  many  circles  of  readers  in  rural  districts, 
who  would  be  glad  to  possess  such  a library  if 
they  knew  how  to  commence  its  formation. 

In  our  case  very  narrow  resources  proved 
sufficient  to  lay  a good  foundation,  and  make  a 
prosperous  beginning. 

The  village  of  F is  the  central  village  of 

a town  of  over  three  thousand  inhabitants — the 
shire  town  of  an  agricultural  county.  It  has 
long  contained  good  schools,  both  public  and 
private  ; and  many  families  of  refinement  and 
culture,  residing  in  the  village,  possessed  book* 
which  they  were  willing  to  lend  among  their 
friends.  There  was  no  book-store  in  the  place ; 
but  two  merchants,  each  dealing  chiefly  in  other 
articles,  kept  a few  shelves  of  school-books,  and 
among  these  were  a few  of  those  faded,  cloth- 
bound  volumes,  profusely  decorated  with  cheap 
gilding,  which  are  insanely  supposed  to  be  pop- 
ular books,  because  they  are  cheap.  These  de- 
funct butterflies  of  literature  stood  untouched 
in  their  place,  a melancholy  monument  of 
the  unknown  past  in  which  they  had  been 
new,  and,  I suppose,  will  continue  to  be  hand- 
ed down  to  future  generations,  through  all 
changes  of  proprietorship  in  the  store,  un- 
sought and  unsold.  These,  with  the  monthly 
magazines,  the  weekly  story  papers,  and  illus- 
trated sheets,  and  a few  cheap  novels,  constitu- 
ted the  regular  resources  of  the  place.  Such 
new  books  as  reached  the  homes  in  the  village 
came  when  specially  ordered  by  mail,  or  when 
some  professional  gentleman  returned  from  his 
occasional  visit  to  one  of  the  great  cities. 

When  the  plan  of  forming  a public  library 
was  mooted,  one  difficulty  appeared  insur- 
mountable : the  money  could  not  be  got.  Ev- 
ery body  said,  confidentially  of  course,  that 
there  was  not  public  spirit  enough  in  the 
placb  to  do  such  a thing;  and  added  a wish 
that  we  had  some  rich  man  like  Mr.  Bates  or 
Mr.  Peabody.  We  all  approved  the  project, 
and  straightway  fell  to  calling  over  the  names 

of  the  sons  of  F who  had  gone  forth  to 

seek  their  fortunes  in  the  world,  and  wondered 
if  there  were  not  some  one  who  could  come 
home  on  a summer  visit  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion some  fine  day,  and  begin,  carry  on,  and- 
finish  the  thing,  all  out  of  his  own  full  pocket. 

Never,  probably,  did  there  exist  any  where 
more  cordial  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  absent 
and  half-forgotten  friends  than  was  latently 
cherished  at  that  time  among  those  who  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  seeing  a library  founded. 

But  the  benefactor  of  his  race  did  not  appear 
to  grace  his  native  town  with  a monument  so 
enviable,  and  we  were  not  inclined  to  wait  for 
him. 


We  nndertook  to  begin  on  our  own  resources ; 
and  we  soon  found* that  so  far  as  the  neces- 
sary public  spirit  was  concerned  nothing  was 
wanting.  Public  opinion  was  too  modest  alto- 
gether in  denying  its  existence.  The  conver- 
sations which  thus  far  had  taken  place  served 
to  develop  the  fact  that  there  were  half  a dozen 
young  men  strongly  interested  in  the  scheme, 
and  willing  to  take  hold  and  work  it  out,  if 
possible. 

We  met  together,  and  considered  the  wap 
and  means.  One  proposed  a fair  to  raise  mon- 
ey ; another  that  we  should  lay  the  subject  be- 
fore all  the  pastors  of  the  village,  and  secure  a 
sermon  and  a contribution  in  its  behalf  in  each 
church  ; another  suggested  a course  of  lectures, 
and  a fourth  the  appointment  of  a committee 
to  visit  from  house  to  house  and  solicit  dona- 
tions. Lastly,  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a public 
meeting,  have  some  speeches,  and  get  an  enthu- 
siasm to  begin  with. 

We  discussed  these  plans  and  some  others; 
bnt  after  comparing  onr  views  fully,  we  settled 
upon  a plan  of  procedure  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  points,  and  our  experience 
commends  them  to  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested in  any  similar  effort : 

1.  The  Library  should  not  begin  life  as  a beg- 
gar. Nobody  Bhould  be  told  that  it*  was  their 
duty  to  do  something  for  such  a good  cause. 
We  were  in  a thrifty  Yankee  community,  and 
we  would  not  make  our  appearance  before  them 
as  a needy  mendicant  come  to  haunt  the  doors 
of  the  charitable. 

2.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  being  estab- 
lished as  a benevolent  effort,  living  by  appeals  to 
every  body’s  generosity,  it  should  be  (except  as 
between  ourselves)  purely  a business  enterprise. 
We  would  of  course  accept  gladly  such  benev- 
olent gifts  as  the  object  might  naturally  elicit ; 
but  for  our  success  with  the  public  we  would 
rely  on  tfie  existence  of  a demand  for  good  read- 
ing matter,  and  the  ability  of  a shelf  of  books 
such  as  we  proposed  collecting,  to  begin  to  sup- 
ply that  demand.  The  support  on  which  we 
would  rely  Bhould  be  that  of  those  who  thought 
it  for  their  advantage  to  subscribe  or  take  stock. 
If  friends  should  voluntarily  aid  us  by  gifts,  the 
more  thanks  to  them,  and»the  greater  the  good 
fortune  of  the  cause. 

8.  For  this  reason  the  first  books  to  be  pro- 
cured should  be  selected  from  among  the  new- 
est, freshest  issues  of  the  press  of  the  day ; live 
books  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  vigor  of  a 
successful  run.  It  would  of  course  be  desirable 
to  avoid  whatever  we  could  suspect  might  prove 
of  ephemeral  interest;  and  it  would  be  very 
necessary  to  confine  our  purchases  to  books  of 
a moderate  price,  for  it  would  never  do  to  take 
the  money  of  fifty  readers  and  present  to  them 
forty-nine  volumes.  In  such  a case,  the  better 
the  books  the  louder  would  be  the  complaints. 
But  at  the  outset  we  would  also  avoid  those 
u standard  authors,”  those  “great  classier 
which  are  said  to  be  “ necessary  in  every  gen- 
tleman's library,”  and  which  are  ustially  found 
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there,  in  a high  state  of  preservation,  but  which 
the  fortunate  possessor  never  takes  down  to 
read. 

4.  As  a corollary  to  this  principle,  we  re- 
solved that  all  donations  of  books  be  upon  the 
express  condition  that  the  trustees  should  be  at 
liberty,  whenever  they  should  think  best,  to  sell 
them  or  exchange  them  for  others. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  did  not 
adopt  this  regulation  out  of  any  disrespect  to 
Old  Books.  Age  is  never  more  venerable  than 
when  it  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  antiquated 
and  half-forgotten  books.  But  such  memorials 
of  the  past,  repositories  of  the  thoughts  which 
the  world  has  outgrown,  are  to  be  preserved  for 
the  attention  and  reverence  of  the  faithful ; they 
are  out  of  their  place,  and  lose  their  function, 
when  they  are  mixed  too  indiscriminately  with 
the  books  of  to-day,  in  an  effort  to  attract  and 
stimulate  the  attention  of  the  busy  world,  the 
shop,  the  farm,  and  the  factory. 

We  considered  that  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
library  as  that  which  we  wished  to  form  must 
depend  largely  on  its  power  to  create  a demand 
for  entertaining  and  instructive  literature,  its 
power  to  “ make  those  read  who  never  read  be- 
fore, and  those  who  always  read  to  read  the 
more ! ” Such  a library  should  employ  provoca- 
tives and  allurements  to  rouse  the  mental  ap- 
petite. 

Generally,  when  a library  is  started,  every 
body  ransacks  the  literary  treasures  of  his  gar- 
ret, which  ought  long  before  to  have  been  di- 
vided between  the  Historical  Society  and  the 
College  Library ; and  the  committee  accept  ev- 
ery thing  that  has  leaves  and  covers ; for,  as  they 
wisely  observe,  “each  will  count  one  in  the  cat- 
alogue.” Thus  the  infant  library  is  suffocated 
with  donations,  principally  reducible  to  two 
classes — books  which  every  body  has  read,  and 
those  which  nobody  will  read. 

If  a little  library,  whose  function  is  to  awaken 
intellectual  life  and  to  make  readers,  finds  its 
attractive  volumes  half  buried  under  these  dead 
leaves  of  the  past  seasons  of  literature,  the  com- 
mittee might  not  do  amiss  by  clearing  the  ground 
so  as  to  bring  their  live  books  to  the  light.  The 
useless  volumes  might  well  be  put  in  a set  of 
shelves  separate  from  those  which  people  look 
through  for  'something  to  read,  and  be  labeled 
“Dead  Books,”  a sort  of  bibliographic  ceme- 
tery. 

In  the  great  public  Library  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham,  one  of  the  best-managed  in  En- 
gland, every  book  in  the  department  of  circuit*- 
- tion  has  a colored  sheet,  ft&ced  with  blotting- 
paper,  pasted  in  at  a fly-leaf,  and  the  librarian 
on  giving  out  the  book  writes  in  an  appropriate 
column  on  this  sheet  the  reader’s  number,  and 
the  date  within  which  the  book  must  be  re- 
turned. This  method,  besides  being  a useful 
preventive  of  delay  in  the  return  of  books,  has 
this  great  advantage,  that  every  book  is  made 
to  carry  the  record  of  its  own  usefulness.  It 
is  true  that  the  demand  for  a book  is  not  an 
accurate  measure  of  its  utility.  The  volumes 


of  mechanical  plates  that  young  George  Stephen- 
son took  out  from  a village  library,  and  from 
which,  with  his  father’s  help,  he  obtained  a 
good  part  of  his  education  as  an  engineer, 
may  have  done  more  service  in  that  one  lend- 
ing than  hundreds  of  popular  books  lent  again 
and  again  by  the  same  library.  But  the  de- 
mand is  the  means  of  usefulness.  A book  for 
which  there  is  little  demand  may  be  of  great 
service — like  the  poor  wise  man  who  by  his 
wisdom  delivered  the  city — but  books  for  which 
there  is  and  will  be  no  demand  are  of  no  serv- 
ice, and  can  be  nothing  but  an  encumbrance. 

It  ought  to  be  s Ad  that  we  made  one  excep- 
tion to  this  policy  of  excluding  books  that  were 
not  particularly  attractive — an  exception,  how- 
ever, that  was  more  apparent  than  real. 

There  had  been  for  many  years  in  E a 

case  full  of  well-selected  histories,  essayists,  and 
poets,  the  collection  of  a half-extinct  literary 
society,  who  had  not  made  it  accessible  to  that 
general  public.  As  this  little  library  had  at 
one  time  been  the  subject  of  a controversy  not 
yet  entirely  forgotten,  it  was  rightly  accounted 
a very  felicitous  omen  when  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  it  generously  united  in  ceding  its  re- 
mains, consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes,  to  the  new  organization  that 
we  proposed  to  form.  The  ground  being  thus 
cleared,  we  resolved  to  commence  the  purchase 
of  books  to  form  a public  village  library  as  soon 
as  one  hundred  dollars  was  secured. 

In  respect  to  the  form  of  organization,  think- 
ing the  simplest  plan  to  be  the  best,  we  merely 
drew  up  a statement  in  a fivepenny  pass-book, 
headed  with  the  words  “ F Library  Asso- 

ciation,” and  setting  forth  that  any  person  pay- 
ing $10  would  become  a shareholder,  entitled 
to  one  vote,  and  to  take  out  one  volume  at  a 
time,  subject  to  such  rules  as  might  be  adopted 
for  the  government  of  the  library;  that  any 
person  paying  by  the  quarter,  half  year,  or  year, 
at  the  rate  of  $1,  might  take  out  one  volume 
at  a time  subject  to  the  same  rules ; that  sub- 
scriptions for  shares  should  be  binding  as  soon 
as  ten  shares  were  taken;  and  that  the  first 
five  subscribers  were  requested  by  the  rest  to 
act  as*  a committee  of  management  for  a year, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  first  annual 
meeting  should  be  held,  and  a permanent  or- 
ganization effected. 

This  brief  paper  having  been  written,  we 
signed  it  ourselves,  by  this  little. coop  ditat  con- 
stituting ourselves  provisional  directors ; and 
then  went  out  on  the  street  to  see  who  wanted 
to  take  stock. 

The  little  pass-book  was  welcomed  wherever 
it  was  shown,  and  the  required  amount  was 
made  up  without  delay.  Probably  few  socie- 
ties have  spent  so  little  time  In  “ constitutional 
questions.” 

With  the  first  thirty  dollars  that  was  paid  in 
we  sent  to  Boston  for  a dozen  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  most  attractive  volumes  of  the  sea- 
son; voyages  and  travels,  popular  illustrated 
books  on  science,  a new  novel  by  a well-known 
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and  favorite  author,  a new  book  on  gardening, 
or  house-building.  Some  donations  also  began 
to  come  iiv;  but  as  they  were  unsohcited  they 
were  good,  some  of  them  excellent  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

Happily  for  the  library  the  editor  of  the  vil- 
lage paper  was  a member  of  the  committee  and 
took  a strong  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and 
gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  columns. 

When  the  new  books  came  we  did  not  put 
them  all  in  at  once,  but  husbanded  our  re- 
sources so  as  to  spin  out  the  sensation  as  long 
as  possible.  We  placed  three  or  four  of  the 
new  works  with  as  many  iflore  of  the  best  of 
the  new  donations  upon  a shelf  together,  and 
inserted  in  the  column  of  local  items  in  the 
week’s  paper  a brief  mention  of  the  new  enter- 
prise, and  a list  of  the  books  added. 

These  books  we  did  not  mix  with  the  stand- 
ard volumes,  which  remained  in  their  original 
shelves. 

Most  readers  come  into  the  village  library 
wanting  something,  'but  not  knowing  what,  a 
little  fastidious,  and  a little  capricious  withal ; 
not  having  a very  strong  appetite  for  letters, 
and  half  inclined  not  to  take  a book  at  all,  but 
to  take  a walk  instead,  or  go  a-fishing.  If  one 
goes  into  a book-store  in  such  a state  of  mind 
he  needs  to  see  for  himself.  If  the  store-keeper 
insists  on. knowing  “what  you  wish  for”  your 
purpose  is  gone.  We  don’t  knoiv  what  we 
want.  Indeed,  if  we  knew  already  what  was 
written  and  printed,  what  need  should  we  have 
to  be  looking  into  books.  It  is  just  because 
we  do  not  know  what  we  want  that  we  have 
come  to  find  a book  about  it.  We  want  to  see 
what  there  is.  When  we  have  seen  the  inside 
of  that  row  of  new  books  we  shall  know  what 
we  want  well  enough. 

In  such  a case  one  is  more  tempted  by  half 
a dozen  fresh  books  set  alone  by  themselves 
than  he  would  be  by  a score  of  the  same  slipped 
in  here  and  there,  one  by  one,  between  Eight- 
een-fifty’s Occasional  Poems,  Eighteen-forty’s 
Hasty  Impressions  of  Travel  in  Europe,  and 
Eighteen-thirty's  Ancient  History. 

We  put  our  now  books  forward  by  them- 
selves, and  let  those  persons  look  also  through 
the  other  shelves  who  choose  to  do  so.  The 
next  week  made  another  addition,  and  a new 
list  appeared  in  the  week’s  paper.  Each  week 
brought  one  or  more  new  subscribers  for  stock 
or  for  temporary  rights,  and  the  money  came 
in  faster  than  it  seemed  best  to  expend  it  on 
books  newly  published,*  considering  that  so  many 
which  promise  fairly  prove  of  very  evanescent 
interest. 

In  pursuance  of  our  general  policy  of  ascer- 
taining the  public  want  and  endeavoring  to  sup- 
ply it,  we  sent  for  information  to  the  librarian 
of  a social  library  of  about  three  thousand  vol- 
umes which  bad  long  existed  in  a larger  town 
not  far  from  us.  We  asked  him  to  inform  us 
what  were  the  books  in  his  collection  that  were 
most  read.  The  library  of  which  he  has  charge 
contains  a very  fair  representation  of  the  beet 


classical  English  literature,  essayists  and  poets, 
a selection  of  standard  periodicals,  voyages  and 
travels,  popular  history  and  novels,  and  is  mod- 
erately well  supplied  with  judiciously -chosen 
current  publications  of  light  literature. 

His  answer  was,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

•‘The  books  most  read  are  the  bound  volumes  of 
Harper* a Magazine s.  We  have  worn  out  one  ect  and 
are  on  our  second.  LittelTs  Living  Age  and  the  A flan - 
tie  Monthly  are  also  very  useftil.  Next  to  Harper  come 
Dickens’s  novels,  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  such 
as  Kane's,  Bayard  Taylor's,  and  Livingstone's.  Neit 
Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  books,  Miss  Mulock's  novels, 
Mrs.  Stowe's,  and  such  books  as  the  41  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  - Table"  and  “The  Professor,"  by  0.  W. 
Holmes,  G.  W.  Curtis's  writings,  (Jail  Hamilton,  and 
Timothy  Titcomb.  We  have  Scott’s  novels,  but  they 
are  much  less  read  than  Dickens  is.  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow, and  Mrs.  Browning,  are  often  asked  for,  but,  on 
the  whole,  poetry  is  not  read  much." 

We  determined  to  select  our  first  considera- 
ble purchase  from  among  the  books  on  this  list ; 
and  our  experience  has  proved  not  unlike  that 
of  our  informant,  although  we  have  found  that 
Hawthorne,  Irving,  and  Prescott,  and  others  of 
the  same  rank,  are  in  good  request,  and  that 
popular  illustrated  histories  have  an  active  cir- 
culation. 

We  commenced  our  “grand  outlays”  with  a 
set  of  Harper's  Magazine;  and  even  after  we 
had  accumulated  several  hundred  volumes  of 
the  most  attractive  authors  our  librarian  still 
complained  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  twenty- 
five  of  the  thirty  volumes  of  the  Magazine  to  be 
out  at  the  same  time  so  that,  to  supply  the 
demand  and  allow  exchanges  of  successive  vol- 
umes, we  needed  two  sets.  This  was  not 
strange,  since  these  volumes  contain  half  of  the 
works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Reade,  and  oth- 
ers, to  say  nothing  of  the  original  papers.  But 
we  suspected  that  the  pictures  in  the  Magazine 
were  a part  of  the  secret  of  its  attractions,  which 
had  thus  seemed  superior,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
readers,  to  the  allurements  of  simple  letter- 
press. 

On  this  account  we  sought  for  a class  of  il- 
lustrated works  of  a popular  yet  substantial 
character,  which  proved  to  be  very  attractive. 
As  instances  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned 
“ Knight’s  Pictorial  Galleries  of  .Art,”  “ Lind- 
ley’s  Botany,  with  Colored  Plates,”  “An  Illus- 
trated Book  on  the  Horse,”  “Hofhes  without 
Hands,”  “The  Boy’s  Play-Book  of  Metals,” 
“An  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary,”  etc.,  etc. 
We  thought  it  to  be  an  advantage  pertaining 
to  such  books  as  these  that  they  would  rarely, 
if  ever,  find  their  way  into  the  village  m the 
hands  of  private  purchasers.  The  last  new 
novel  in  paper  covers  is  within  the  means  of  al- 
most any  reader  who  wishes  it.  We  thought 
it  better  to  take  it  for  granted  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  regular  readers  of  the  village  would 
continue  to  supply  themselves  with  what  was 
already  thus  within  their  reach  ; and  while  we 
purchased  a few  of  the  most  important  of  such 
books,  we  preferred  to  use  a considerable  part 
of  our  resources  to  bring  into  the  town  what 
was  otherwise  likely  to  be  unknown  there,  al- 
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though  equally  attractive,  and  perhaps  more 
substantial. 

We  found  that  the  means  were  not  wanting 
to  enable  us  to  carry  forward  this  work  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  rapidity,  but  we  were  con- 
strained to  exercise  the  utmost  economy  to  make 
our  money  go  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  forty  or  fifty  shares  were  taken  and 
.paid  for,  and  sixty  or  seventy  annual  subscrip- 
tions were  taken.  We  received  also  a consid- 
erable number  of  donations ; though  it  should 
be  confessed  that  while  we  did  not  beg,  we  gave 
our  friends  a very  good  opportunity  to  offer 
when  they  were  disposed  to  do  so.  But  in  truth, 
for  the  most  part,  the  cause  made  its  own  ap- 
peal. A gentleman  who  visited  the  town  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  surprised  us  after  his 
return  home  by  sending  a check  for  $100,  in 
token  of  his  good  wishes ; and  other  contribu- 
tions in  money  and  in  books  were  made,  equal- 
ly unsolicited. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  had  over  five  hun- 
dred picked  volumes  on  our  shelves;  and  on 
the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  when 
the  library  was  opened,  people  came  into  town 
from  their  farms  five  or  ten  miles  distant,  as 
well  as  from  neighboring  villages,  to  take  out 
books.  The  local  paper  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
porting a diminution  of  evening  “loaferism”  in 
the  village  street,  resulting  from  the  entertain- 
ing reading  which  was  accessible  to  the  young 
men.  In  a neighboring  village  the  young  peo- 
ple formed  a reading  club,  and  jointly  sub- 
scribed to  the  library,  taking  out  books  to  read 
aloud  at  their  meetings  on  winter  evenings. 
Our  little  circle  of  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five readers  kept  over  one  hundred  volumes 
in  constant  circulation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  thkt  a library  in  such  active 


service  will  soon  require  renewals,  and  that  the 
ordinary  resources  afforded  by  subscriptions  will 
not  be  adequate  to  build  as  largely  as  we  would 
like  to  upon  the  foundation  thus  laid.  As  to 
the  wear  of  the  books  there  is  this  consolation, 
that  they  have  been  without  exception  careful- 
ly used,  and  that  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  wear, out  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  extent  of  their  service.  It  shows 
how  fast  the  library  turns  over  its  intellectual 
capital.  As  to  the  need  of  more  resources, 
successful  efforts  have  already  been  made  by 
the  young  people  of  the  village  to  raise  funds 
for  additions ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  such  an  institution  will  die  for  want  of  sup- 
port so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  useful  to  the 
community  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Besides,  that  son  of  the  village  who  went 
forth  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world  may  yet 
return,  rich  and  liberal,  and  seeking  something 
good  to  do.  Who  knows  ? 

It  was  a remark  of  Thoreau,  who,  much  as 
he  contemned  civilization,  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate its  best  gifts,  that  every  Afnerican  village 
might  have  its  park,  its  picture-gallery,  and  its 
library,  the  offspring  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
well  as  might  the  petty  baron  of  a monarchical 
or  feudal  realm,  who  engrossed  in  himself  the 
luxuries  of  his  little  community. 

Why  should  not  our  villages,  by  united  vol- 
untary efforts,  bring  within  their  own  reach 
some  of  those  treasures  of  literature  at  least,  if 
not  also  of  art  and  science,  which  are  practical- 
ly beyond  the  possession  of  individuals  ? 

If  this  brief  statement  of  the  methods  which 
have  proved  successful  in  one  instance  in  com- 
mencing to  supply  a part  of  this  want  should 
be  of  interest  in  any  circles  similarly  situated, 
the  object  of  the  writer  will  be  accomplished. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM: 

Al  love  story. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  postman  was  by  no  means  a daily  visit- 
or at  the  Misses  Kenderdine's  door.  It  is 
a fact — amusing  or  melancholy,  according  as 
one  takes  it — that  society  in  the  aggregate  does 
not  very  much  run  after  resident  governesses 
or  poor  schoolmistresses;  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  inundated  with  correspondence  or 
haunted  with  invitations.  Of  course,  under  no 
circumstances,  are  young,  good,  and  ladv-like 
women  quite  without  friends  or  acquaintances ; 
such  loneliness  would  argue  a degree  of  unlov- 
ingness, or  unlovableness,  of  which  certainly 
no  one  could  accuse  the  Misses  Kenderdine. 
But  this  is  a busy  and  a self-engrossed  world ; 
it  has  quite  enough  to  do  with  its  own  affairs ; 
and  it  likes  to  get  the  full  value  for  all  it  be- 
stows. The  sisters,  who  had  so  little  to  give  it, 
VOL.  XXXVI.— No.  216.— 3 F 


had  not  been  troubled  with  any  overplus  of  its 
affection.  Still  there  were,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  a few  households  who  liked  and 
remembered  the  Kenderdines ; and  even  at 
Kensington  there  were  some  houses  where  they 
occasionally  visited,  or  went  to  one  of  those 
evening  parties  which  in  London  middle-class 
society  take  the  place  of  the  countrified,  old- 
fashioned  “going  out  to  tea.” 

They  were  expecting  one  of  these  invitations ; 
so  the  postman’s  red  coat  gleaming  against  the 
green  hedge  of  Love  Lane  attracted  Letty  s at- 
tention, and  his  knock  roused  her  to  jump  up 
and  take  in  the  letter.  Edna  allowed  her  to 
go.  She  herself  had  not  felt  well  all  the  day  $ 
the  morning  school  had  been  an  unusual  burden 
to  her,  and  now  it  was  over  she  took  refuge  in 
her  favorite  American  rocking-chair — a present 
from  an  old  pupil — and  rocked  and  rocked,  as 
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if  in  that  soothing  motion  the  uneasy  feeling  in 
mind  and  body — half- weariness  half- restless- 
ness— would  pass  away.  Though  she  knew  all 
the  while  it  would  not ; that  there  it  was,  and 
she  must  bear  it,  as  many  another  woman 
had  borne  it  before  her — the  dull  heart-ache, 
the  hopeless  want.  These  sorrows  do  come, 
and  they  conquer  even  the  bravest  sometimes. 
May  He  who  ordained  love  to  be  the  crown  of 
life  have  pity  on  all  those  to  whom  it  comes 
only  as  a crown  of  thorns,  or  who  have  to  en- 
dure the  blankness  of  its  absence — the  agony 
of  its  loss  ! Both  can  be  endured,  and  comfort 
will  come  at  length,  but  the  torture  is  terrible 
while  it  lasts.  Edna  endured  it  but  in  a small 
measure,  and  for  a short  time;  yet  the  pang 
was  sharp  enough  to  make  her,  till  the  end  of 
her  days,  feel  unutterable  pity  and  tenderness 
over  those  whom  the  world  smiles  over  as  44  dis- 
appointed in  love  those  from  whose  lives  God 
has  seen  fit  to  omit  life’s  first  and  best  blessing ; 
or  else,  though  this  is  a lesser  grief,  to  give  it 
and  take  it  away. 

She  was  sitting  listlessly  rocking,  not  think- 
ing much  about  any  thing,  when  Letty  re-en- 
tered with  the  letter. 

44  It  is  for  you,  dear.  What  a funny  hand ! 
— a lawyer’s  hand,  I should  say.  Who  can  be 
writing  to  you,  Edna  ?” 

44  I don’t  know,”  said  Edna,  indifferently,  and 
then,  catching  a glimpse  of  the  letter,  checked 
herself,  with  a startled  consciousness  that  she 
did  know,  or  at  any  rate  guess;  that  locked 
up  in  her  desk  in  a hidden  corner  she  had  a 
small  fragment  of  the  very  same  handwriting — 
a most  unimportant  fragment  — memoranda 
about  trains,  etc.,  for  their  railway  journey — 
but  still  there  it  was,  kept  like  a treasure,  se- 
creted like  a sin. 

“ Miss  Edna  Kenderdine,”  read  Letty,  de- 
taining the  letter  and  examining  it.  44  Then  it 
must  be  from  a stranger.  A friend  would  know, 
of  course,  that  you  were  Miss  Kenderdine. 
Shall  I open  it  for  you,  dear  ?” 

. 44 No,”  said  Edna,  and  an  unaccountable  im- 
pulse made  her  snatch  it,  and  turn  away  with 
it ; turn  away  from  her  sister,  her  dear  sister, 
from  whom  she  had  not  a secret  in  the  world. 
At  the  first  sentence  she  started,  glanced  at  the 
signature,  and  then  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket, 
flushing  scarlet. 

Letty  looked  amazed.*  44  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ? Is  it  a love-letter  ? Do  say ! ” 

4 4 It  begins  like  a business  letter,  and  the 
writer  wishes  me  to  read  it  in  private  and 
alone,”  said  Edna,  forcing  her  white  lips — she 
felt,  with  a terrified  consciousness,  how  very 
white  she  must  be  turning  now — to  utter  the 
exact,  formal  truth. 

44  Oh,  very  well,”  replied  Letty,  a little  vex- 
ed, but  too  sweet-tempered  to  retain  vexation 
long. 

She  sat  down  composedly  and  finished  her 
dinner — lingering  a good  while  over  the  pud- 
ding— Letty  liked  puddings  and  all  good  things ; 
while  Edna  sat,  with  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  as 


quiet  and  almost  as  silent  as  if  she  were  made 
of  marble,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  Let- 
ty rose. 

44  Now  I’ll  go  into  the  kitchen,  for  I want  to 
iron  out  my  muslin  dress.  In  the  mean  time 
you  can  read  in  peace  your  wonderful  letter. 
You’ll  tell  me  about  it  afterward,  Edna,  dear.” 

Touched  by  her  sister’s  gentleness  Edna  re- 
turned a smiling  “Thank  you,” and  tried  to  look 
as  usual  while  the  dinner  was  being  cleared 
away.  But  her  head  was  whirling  and  her 
pulse  beating  fast — so  fast  that  when  she  at 
last  took  the  letter  out  and  opened  it  the  lines 
swam  before  her  eyes.  She  had  only  strength 
enough  to  creep  noiselessly  up  to  her  room  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  shut  herself  in,  and  lock 
the  door. 

There  let  her  be.  We  will  not  lobk  at  her, 
nor  inquire  into  what  she  felt  or  did.  Women 
at  least  can  understand. 

Letty’s  muslin  dress  had,  happily,  a good 
many  frills  and  flounces,  and  took  a long  time 
in  ironing.  Not  that  Letty  grumbled  at  that : 
she  had  great  pleasure  in  her  clothes,  and  was 
the  last  person  to  treat  them  lightly  or  disre- 
spectfully, or  to  complain  of  any  trouble  they 
cost  her.  This  dress  especially  always  engross- 
ed so  much  of  her  attention  and  affection,  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  once  let  her  mind 
stray  from  it  to  such  commonplace  facts  as 
business  letters.  And  when  it  was  done,  she 
was  good-natured  enough  to  recollect  that 
while  she  had  the  things  about  she  might  as 
well  iron  Edna's  dress.  She  went  up  stairs  to 
fetch  it,  when,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  the 
door  locked. 

“I  will  come  presently,”  answered  a very 
low  voice  from  within. 

44  But  your  dress,  Edi&.  I want  to  iron  out 
your  new  muslin  dress.” 

44  Thank  you,  dear.  Never  mind.  I will  be 
down  presently.” 

44  It  was  a love-letter,  then  1”  pondered  Letty 
to  herself  as  she  descended.  44 1 am  sure  it 
was.  But  who  in  the  wide  world  can  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Edna?  Poor  Edna!” 

44  Poor  Edna !”  Rich  Edna ! rich  in  the  ut- 
most wealth  that  Heaven  can  give  to  mortal  wo- 
man ! Oh,  when  there  is  so  much  sadness  in 
this  world — so  much  despised  love — unrequited 
love — unworthy  love — surely  the  one  bliss  of 
love  deserved  and  love  returned  ought  to  out- 
weigh all  else,  and  stand  firm  and  sure  what- 
ever outside  cares  may  lay  siege  to  it.  They 
can  not  touch  the  citadel  where  the  two  hearts 
— the  one  double  heart — has  intrenched  itself, 
safe  and  at  rest — forever. 

Edna’s  44  love” — hopelessly  and  dearly  be- 
loved— had  become  her  lover.  He  wished  to 
make  her  his  wife.  Her  solitary  days  were 
done:  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a new 
life  — in  a new  world.  Never,  until  through 
the  gate  of  death  she  should  enter  on  the  world 
everlasting,  would  there  come  to  her  such  an- 
other hour  as  that  first  fiour  after  she  read  Will- 
iam Stedman’s  letter. 
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Half  an  hour  after — to  so  long  a space  ex- 
tended her  “presently" — Edna  Kenderdine 
crept  down  stairs,  and  then  crept  on,  still 
quietly,  into  her  sister’s  arms. 

“ Kiss  me,  Letty ! There  are  only  us  two.” 

In  a few  words — strangely  few  it  seemed, 
and  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  quite  natural 
and  known  beforehand — Edna  told  her  happy 
secret,  and  the  sisters  embraced  one  another 
and  wept  together,  the  harmless  tears  that  wo- 
men are  sure  to  shed,  and  are  not  women  at  all 
if  they  do  not  shed,  on  these  occasions. 

At  first  Letty  was  considerably  surprised — 
perhaps  a little  more  than  surprised — but  she 
had  the  good  taste  and  good  feeling  not  to  say 
overmuch  on  this  head,  and  not  to  refer,  even 
in  the  most  passing  way,  to  certain  remarks  of 
her  own  during  the  last  two  days,  which  must 
have  been,  to  say  the  least,  rather  annpying  to 
remember.  But  if  Letty  was  a little  disappoint- 
ed and  humiliated — and  it  was  scarcely  in  hu- 
man nature  that  she  should  not  be — after  hav- 
ing so  confidently  placed  herself  and  Dr.  Sted- 
man  in  the  position  of  the  Irish  ballad  couplet : 

“ Did  ye  ever  hear  of  Captain  Baxter, 

Whom  Miss  Biddy  refused  afore  he  axed  her?” 

her  vanity  was  too  innocent,  and  her  nature 
too  easy,  to  bear  offense  long.  After  the  first 
surprise  was  over,  her  congratulations  were 
given  with  sufficient  warmth  and  sincerity. 

“Well,  Edna  dear,  you  know  I always  liked 
him,  and  I dare  say  I shall  find  him  a very  good 
brother-in-law ; and  really  it  will  be  rather  con- 
venient to  have  a man  in  the  family.  But  to 
think  that  after  all  the  offers  I have  had,  you 
should  be  the  first  to  get  married,  or  any  how 
engaged.  Who  would  ever  have  expected  such 
a thing !” 

“ Who  would  indeed !”  said  Edna  in  all  sim- 
plicity, and  with  a sense  almost  of  contrition  for 
the  fact. 

“Well,  never  mind!"  answered  Letty,  con- 
solingly ; “I  am  sure  I hope  you  will  be  very 
happy ; and  as  for  me” — she  paused  and  sighed 
— “ I should  not  wonder  if  I were  left  an  old 
maid  after  all,  in  spite  of  my  appearance.” 

Which  catastrophe,  so  dolefully  prognostica- 
ted, would  have  awakened  a smile  yesterday; 
but  to-day  Edna  could  not  smile.  Though  her 
joy  was  only  an  hour  old,  it  was  so  intense,  so 
perfect,  that  it  seemed  to  absorb  the  whole  of 
life,  as  if  she  knew  not  how  she  had  ever  lived 
without  it.  Thinking  of  her  sister  who  had  it 
not — who  did  not  even  comprehend  what  it  was 
— she  felt  so  sorry  that  she  could  have  wept  over 
her. 

But  Letty’s  next  words  dispelled  this  tender 
regret. 

“ Still,  Edna,  if  I were  you,  I would  not  be 
in  any  hurry  to  give  the  young  man  his  an- 
swer. And  in  the  mean  time  we  will  make 
some  inquiries  as  to  what  sort  of  a practice  he 
has — whether  he  is  likely  to  be  in  a position  to 
marry  soon — and  so  on.  Certainly  it  is  by  no 
means  so  good  a match  as  I myself  should  have 


expected  to  make ; but  then  you  are  different 
— I mean  your  ideas  of  things  are  much  hum- 
bler than  mine.  Didn’t  somebody  once  say  you 
had  quite  a genius  for  poverty  ?” 

“He  said  it,”  and  Edna  hung  her  head, 
blushing ; then  lifted  it  up  with  a brigfit, 
proud,  peaceful  smile — “Yes,  he  said  it  one 
day  on  th$  shore.  He  knew  me  eten  then,  and 
understood  me,  thank  God.” 

And  there  came  before  her  a vision  of  her 
life  to  come — not  an  easy  one ; not  that  of  a 
woman  who  slips  into  marriage  to  “better  her- 
self,” as  servants  say — to  attain  ease,  and  lux- 
ury, and  position,  and  all  the  benefits  which 
“a  good  marriage”  is  supposed  to  confer. 
Hers  would  be  a life  in  which  every  energy 
would  be  tested,  every  power  put  to  use  — 
which  would  exact  unlimited  patience,  self- 
denial,  courage,  strength ; the  life,  in  short,  of 
a woman  who  does  not  care  to  be  a man’s  toy 
and  ornament,  but  desires  rather  to  be  his  help- 
meet— supplying  all  he  needs,  as  he  supplies  all 
she  needs,  teaching  her  through  the  necessities 
of  every  day  how  to  fulfill  the  perfect  law  of 
love — self-sacrifice. 

Edna  knew  she  should  have  a hard  life. 
Though  Dr.  Stedman  was  still  tolerably  igno- 
rant about  their  circumstances,  he  had  taken 
good  care  to  inform  her  every  thing  about  his 
own.  She  was  well  aware  that  he  was  poor- 
proud  also — perhaps  on  account  of  the  poverty. 
She  guessed,  with  her  quick -sighted  love,  that 
his  temper  was  not  the  sweetest  in  the  world — 
though  she  could  find  excuses  for  that.  But 
she  believed  in  him — she  honored  him,  for  she 
had  never  seen  any  thing  in  him  that  was  not 
worthy  of  honor;  and,  last  little  fact  of  all, 
which  included  all  the  rest,  she  loved  him. 

Letty  watched  her  a minute — with  that  hap- 
py smile  on  her  face.  “ Well,  Edna  dear,  if 
you  are  satisfied,  so  am  I.  It  is,  of  course, 
your  own  affair  entirely.  I would  only  advise 
you  to  take  time.” 

“ Certainly  I shall  It  is  sure  to  be  a long 
engagement.” 

Letty  shook  her  head  pathetically.  “Ah! 
if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  I 
should  object  to,  it  is  a long  engagement.  It 
wears  a girl  to  death,  and  cuts  off  all  her  chances 
elsewhere.  And  suppose  in  the  mean  time  she 
should  receive  a better  offer  ?” 

Edna  dropped  her  sister’s  hand.  “Letty, 
we  had  befter  talk  no  more.  If  we  talked  to 
everlasting  I could  never  make  you  under- 
stand.” 

She  spoke  sharply,  almost  angrily ; and  then, 
seeing  no  anger,  only  mild  amazement  on  Let- 
ty’s beautiful  face,  she  repented.  With  the 
yearning  that  every  woman  must  have  at  this 
crisis  in  her  life,  to  fall  on  some  other  woman’s 
neck  and  ask  for  a little  love-^a  little  sympathy 
on  the  new  strange  path  she  had  just  entered — 
she  turned  back  again  to  her  sister,  who  kissed 
her  once  more. 

“ Really  now,  I did  not  mean  to  vex  you, 
Edna.  Of  course  you  know  your  own  mind — 
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you  always  did ; and  had  your  own  way,  too, 
in  every  thing — I’ll  tell  him  so,  and  frighten 
him.” 

Edna  smiled. 

44  And  what  does  he  say  to  you  ? Do  show 
me  your  love-letter — I always  showed  you  all 
mine  l” 

But  this  was  a different  thing  quite.  Edna  j 
closed  her  little  hand  fiercely  over  it — her  one  j 
possession,  foretaste  of  her  infinite  wealth  to  j 
come.  It  was  hers— all  her  own,  and  the  whole  j 
world  should  neither  pry  into  it,  nor  steal  it,  j 
nor  share  it.  I 

“Well,  never  mind.  You  always  were  a ! 
queer  girl,”  said  Letty,  patiently.  “ But  at 
least  you'll  tell  me  when  he  is  coming  here,  j 
This  id  Saturday — I suppose  he  will  want  to  j 
come  to  tea  on  Sunday  ?” 

And  so  the  misty,  beautiful,  wondrous  dream 
condensed  itself  into  a living  commonplace  real- 
ity. There  was  a note  written,  which  consisted 
of  the  brief  word  “ come,”  naming  the  day  and  I 
hour.  This  was  sent  by  their  servant,  who  j 
looked  much  astonished,  and  hoped  nobody  was  j" 
ill  and  wanting  the  doctor;  and  then  the  two  j 


sisters  sat  down  side  by  side,  for  even  Letty  was 
silent  a while 

At  last,  however,  she  could  hold  her  tongue 
no  longer,  but  began  talking  in  her  smoothly 
flowing  inconsequent  way. 

“I  wonder  what  sort  of  a house  he  lives  in, 
and  w hether  it  is  well  furnished.  Of  course  we 
can't  go  and  sec — it  would  not  be  proper;  hat 
I will  try  and  find  out.  And  this  house  of  ours 
— I suppose  it  will  have  to  be  given  up.  No 
man  would  like  his  wife  to  go  on  keeping  school. 
He  would  never  let  her  work  If  he  could  help 
it:  in  such  a common  way  too.  Ah,  Edna,  you 
are  the  lucky  woman  after  all ! 1 wish  1 had 

somebody  to  work  for  roe,” 

“Do  you  ?M  said  Edna,  absently. 

“Oh,  how  nice  it  must  be 2 To  have  no- 
thing to  do  all  day  long,  and  every  thing  pretty 
about  one,  and  perhaps  a carriage  to  ride  in  and 

I wish  I were  mar- 


no  trouble  at  all.  Heigh-ho  I 
ried  too,  though  it  shouldn’t  be  to  any  body  like 
Dr.  Stedman,  But  mv  dear,  since  it  is  to  be, 
and  you  are  fond  of  him,  and,  n»  I have  said, 
you  arc  your  own  mistress,  and  must  please 
yourself:  do  just  tell  me  what  you  think  about 
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tilings;  lij  tho  firs?  place,  whut  ought;  your; 
weddlng-dres*  W?”  ( 

f#  HMV  Faltf*  whi&pered.  41  Please  dob4!  * 

talk  3(q.v  wore,  i w*’t  bear it,f;  And  then  j 
she  throw  hermit  into  her  si^erVajmvAnd- 
cried  jmssi  on  At  eJv  ; half  for  joy,  half  fpr  sorrow,  | 
So  ifefe  day  enited  —the  dny  of  days  which  closed 
up.  forever  one  portion  of  tile  sisters’  lives:  a j 
day;  to  Lb  tty,  *air»udy  different  from  any  other,  ’ 
but  to  Edna,  like  that  find  day  which  marked 
thfe  ereation  of  a new  vTorkt. 

She  scarcely  .dept  ail  night ; £$!;•$¥>  tW ; 
ami  y*m%.  to  church  a,?  was  neither 

afraid  nor  ashamed.  Sim  Knew  >ht  iilteut 
"Setirehftr  x*f  hearts  would  not  phiffefc.  her,  bev, 
.eftpse  in  oyer y thunksgi  ring  vvua  a thought  of 
hmr  ami  every  prayer  was  a prayer  for  two. 
She  walked  home  with  her*  -through  the 

green  Laity  vngaol^  wohderihg  yvhwf 


church  T)t  Sii»*{!OA/i  aUeudeih— fej>pbd  he  1 j 

d\i\:  p\  to  •ehbfch  Tngul*?}y  &iuhm* hdrev  fer  ti»>  i -I 

flung -fuado* ma.fi. iiKik  s* respuioublc,  *rsp<*ci<ilr  . ^ /’>41US<V 

iy  if  in* why#  u.  doctor,  Kd«w  had  a a»!rcoi  eono 

posun*  »f  4A»e.tt*— a gentlo  dignity  -o  had  him;  not  gh^iuhy*  with  iiitibrnU  und  dunce,*, 
never  been  seen  in  her  before  ; masinneb  to?  hue  veiled'  and  gemle,  grave  aiid  nuvfc ; <:t>u- 
tnore  rlnio.  one  may  actual  nfanee  told  her  tented  mol  ready  u>  oUw  him,  trev«>n  S:0'ah 
how  well  sin?  was  looking;0  At  yvhiwh  she  Abraham,  oaljing  hiuyly^E^  / ' 

felt  so  ghuL  Edna  long  remembered,  in  year*  when  it  was 

But  tjurittg  the  a fc*?rut»on— (he dixug  ^till  Son-  a koiufort  to  ha  ve  If  t o remeinbe^ 
day  afternoon— with  the  warm  jti*mi«e>see«ted  ; i ugly  good  Leny  wa**  that,  dayi  hoy  khe  w&ftfc 
air  rreeping  hi  through  the  lm  If- dosed  Veuc-  down  lievsc-H' to  welcome  Dr.  SUdinan,  and  he- 
t\m  llJiud*)  tsuprtied,.  hnved  to  him-— ns  he.  told  Ed  tin  a 

heir  to^obe nb$>  hoc  Alfr ft  #hr  apt-  way  so  w ohm ril  y,  friendly’,  and  i/ist lef|  v tit at  U 

rfts&es of  tyrtwlii  She  Went  ahoin' \Xfufiy  ftioin  took  away,  nil  hix  awkwardness  y and  bv  tin: 
Sii  roon?,.  hue  could  ui>i>d  foog  any  where:  time  another  little  light  .footstep  was.  heard  on 

Lfttty  hfer  with  a epddc^cendfftg  m-j  the  stbirs  ho  was  found  sitt  it gg— Wqitiptly  W 

forest : hftjtwr  trying  to  bitut.  Iff  he  laid  sat  ifiofe  every  Snndky  fpr  yrnrh^fa 

dear,  spdte  namnd.  I iited  vo  fel  the  -*am&  the  gre;!t  arm-eimir  by  the  window,  with  hf 
my  self  when  one  uf  them  was  comhvg.  Dear  face,  pale,  indeed*  bet  r?ujfeut  with  the  liglii  i)f 
me!  wdut  ;i  long  rime  tigo  it  hcerm  >i?»co  any  happing,  r.lm  one  otdy  ftfippiitcx-n  uliirh  ever 
lx4jjr  earn*  uy  sea  iA*  j Uot  eveti  tuin^^iafrer'd  gives  tliid  f tniied  hovard  Ih,^  opeuittg  door, 
lover  ^ mitfc  ^jil  setr.  It  opened,  uod  Etinb  cnihe  nu 

tie  with  Dr  jitoUimo)  to  come  every  Sunday.  I have  said  thioiitMe’.yrOtbaft  vvas  mo.  henutt 

And  lie  migh^  someiimea  hrin^  Ids  InctSiev  with  ftd,  not  even  pretty  j buf  there  Wii*.  a )ovc.*M»nu  - 
him,  Ctif  it  wdit  he  de^|mrA.tclv  vLuil  Jbr  tuft,  y ou  ness  aboo.l:  tier — her  t»eaff  sraaii,  niry  Iljgnre,  her 
know.  Weil,  I declare  ! Punctaiiiity  V very . .hqnr.onhum  movcineun*,  nnd  lior  dainty  hand*, 
ret/  for  U is  just  iv;e  uirrmm-  uvmx.  u.n&  1 which  otreff grew  into  ubaohite  ioveliue.ss.  A'i 
am  sure  I see  a p*ml\*(Li*n  striding  down  Lave  thimP^yuaW,^ dti .the- >*v^  of  any  man  who  hud  the 
Lfttie;  : Hi  ran  doym  stairs-,  atul  open  the  door ; «enue  ;m  -1o':o  her,  arid  priic;.  hftr  at  Iiev  worth, 
sluli  I;  Ed/xa?'*  Woiuati  m the  Wits— all  won  mu — was  . 

Edna  assented,  bat  she  eouhl  not  utter  » word/  ; ^Tet  a spirit,  too,  aud  bright, 
more.  She  stood  at  tier  wimimv— the  window’  And  s<»mo.r)at>:.:  of  ah  aogei  hgM." 

wiiers  she  W'«.s  food  of  fitting,  and  had  sut  so  And  as  this  man— this  big.  tall,  anti,  it  might 
many  an  hour,  .tp.j  dnmmmlso  rrmnv  n roAid^  ooeft  futv'e  keen,  rm?>«T  rough  man— looked  at 
itfeatrl:  She  ubiehed  him  eomibg,  o ii):  the  4o;^ 

are,  ^IrcibgyAi/U  .^Tet f4bt • wMk \ r»g  It nuly ^ • *d$ba l !:. itb- . 4it^«  ?j$& ^‘Md  ckpiiT 
pauses  or  he^itbuon,  uml  t hough  Thdhp&lhfefft  was  In  hinf  % 1 pickup 
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There  are  those  who  despise  small  rooms  and 
homely  furniture ; to  whom  Love  is  nothing  ex- 
cept he  comes  dressed  in  fine  clothes,  and  in- 
habiting splendid  drawing-rooms.  Of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  when  Poverty  enters 
in  at  the  door,  the  said  Love  will  surely  fly  out 
at  the  window.  He  has  been  far  too  much  ac- 
customed to  think  of  himself  and  his  own  ease. 
Undeniably  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  rich,  to  in- 
habit handsome  houses,  and  be  dressed  in  ele- 
gant clothes;  and  there  is  a kind  of  love  so 
purely  external,  selfish,  and  self-seeking,  that  it 
can  not  exist  unless  it  has  also  these  things. 
But  the  true  love  is  something  far  far  beyond. 
And  Edna,  when  William  Stedman  took  her  in 
his  arms — just  herself  and  nothing  more — in 
her  common  muslin  gown,  with  no  attractive 
surroundings,  for  the  parlor  was  small  and 
humble  as  well  could  be — asking  her  if  she 
could  love  him,  and  if  she  were  afraid  to  be  a 
poor  man’s  wife — Edna  knew  what  that  true 
love  was.  • 

They  sat  long  talking,  and  he  told  her  every 
thing,  including  a little  confession  which  per- 
haps every  man  would  not  have  made ; but  this 
man  was  so  conscientiously  honest  that  he  could 
not  have  been  happy  without  making  it — that 
his  first  passing  fancy  had  been  for  her  beauti- 
ful sister. 

“And  I like  her  still — I shall  always  like 
her,”  added  he,  with  an  earnest  simplicity  that 
made  Edna  smile,  and  assured  her  more  than 
ever  of  the  love  that  was  far  deeper  than  all 
telling.  “And — before  you  get  anxious  about 
it,  I wish  to  say  one  thing — Letty  shall  never 
leave  you,  if  you  do  not  wish  it,  and  I will  al- 
ways be  good  to  her.  Who  could  help  it? 
She  is  so  charming  to  look  at — so  sweet-tem- 
pered— so  kindly.  Hike  her  exceedingly ; bdt 
as  for  loving — ” 

Edna  gave  one  shy  inquiring  glance  into  the 
passionate  face,  then,  in  the  strange  familiarity 
— sacred  as  sweet — which  one  little  hour  had 
brought  about  between  them,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  saying,  gently : 

“I  am  not  afraid.  I know  you  will  never 
love  any  body  but  me.” 

And  when  at  last  Letty  came  in,  after  a most 
lengthy  and  benevolent  rattling  of  the  door- 
handle, William  Stedman  went  up  to  her  and 
kissed  her  like  a brother. 

“It  is  all  settled,  and  you  are  to  live  with 
ns.  We  never  mean  to  part  with  you — except 
to  somebody  better  than  ourselves.” 

Thus  quietly,  in  his  brief,  masculine  way,  he 
cleared  off  the  only  weight  on  Edna’s  mind — in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done.  And 
as  she  looked  up  to  him  with  grateful  eyes,  lov- 
ing him  all  the  dearer  because  of  the  tenderness 
he  showed  to  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  he  inly 
vowed  that  he  would  never  let  her  know  how  in 
resigning  his  first  great  happiness  of  a married 
home  all  to  themselves,  he  had  made  a very 
great  sacrifice. 

Letty  thanked  him,  not  with  overmuch  emo- 
tion, for  she  w'as  so  used  to  be  first  considered, 


that  she  took  it  quite  naturally.  Then,  with  a 
little  commonplace  quizzing — not  ill-meant  bnt 
rather  inappropriate — she  sat  down  in  Edna’s 
place  to  pour  out  tea  and  enjoy  the  distinction 
of  entertaining  “the  man  of  the  family.” 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  Dr.  Stedman,  in 
the  aforesaid  capacity,  which  he  accepted  in  a 
cheery  and  contented  manner,  proposed  that 
they  should  at  once  enter  upon  the  question  of 
ways  and  means. 

“Which  means  being  married,  I suppose?” 
laughed  Letty. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  with  a deep  blush,  and 
then  dashed  at  the  subject  abruptly  and  despe- 
rately. “ I do  not  wish  to  wait — not  a day  after 
I get  a hospital  appointment  which  I have  been 
long  trying  for,  and  have  now  a good  chance 
of.  With  that  and  my  profession  we  could  lire. 
And  Julius,  he  will  have  enough  to  live  upon 
too.” 

“ Will  he  live  with  you  ? Then  how  can  I T 
asked  Letty,  bridling  up  with  a sudden  fit  of 
propriety. 

“ No,  not  with  us,”  was  the  answer,  strong, 
decisive,  almost  angry.  4*  As  she  know  s,”  glanc- 
ing at  Edna,  “there  is  two  hundred  a year  which, 
if  necessary,  he  can  have — part  or  w hole ; but  1 
will  not  have  him  living  with  me.  Two  men  in 
one  house  would  never  do and  then  he  told, 
cursorily,  the  “ slight  difference” — so  he  called 
it — which  he  had  had  with  his  brother,  and  how 
he  had  not  seen  him  since,  Julius  having  gone 
next  morning  on  a painting  expedition. 

Edna  looked  grave,  but  Letty  listened  with 
considerable  amusement.  “And  so  Julius — I 
may  say  ‘Julius,’  as  he  will  be  my  half-brother- 
in-law,  you  know* — wanted  to  come  and  see  us, 
and  you  prevented  him?  And  if  this  qaurrel 
had  not  happened  you  would  not  have  w ritten  ? 
Perhaps  you  would  never  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  ask  Edna  at  all  ?” 

The  silly  woman  had  hit  upon  something  like 
a truth,  or  near  enough  thereto  to  vex  the  man 
a little. 

“ I assure  you,  Miss  Letty — but  excuse  my 
explaining.  Your  sister  knows  all.” 

Yes,  Edna  did  know-all  the  pride — all  the 
pain — the  struggle  between  duty  and  passion — 
the  difficulty  of  determining  right  from  wrong 
— honor  from  cowardliness — rashness  from  fear- 
less faith.  Many  a man  has  gone  through  the 
like  before  his  marriage — the  woman  neither 
understanding  it  nor  pitying  it — but  Edna  did 
both.  She  laid  her  little  hand  on  his — 

“No  need  to  explain,  I am  quite  satisfied.” 

“And  Julius?”  persisted  Letty,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  find  second-hand  felicity  a little  un- 
interesting. “ Docs  he  know  of  all  this  between 
Edna  and  you  ?” 

“ No ; but  when  he  returns  on  Monday  I 
shall  tell  him.” 

“And  what  will  he  say?” 

“I  think  he  will  say,  as  a brother  should— 
* It’s  all  right.  Be  happy  in  yonr  own  way.’  ” 

“But  if  he  does  not?”  said  Edna,  tremu- 
lously. 
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William  Stedman  looked  vexed.  Perhaps  he 
knew  his  brother  better  than  she  did,  or  was  less 
accustomed  than  she  was  to  think  of  others. 

44 1 do  not  contemplate  any  snch  impertinent 
interference  on  his  part.  But  if  so,  it  can  make 
no  difference  to  me.  When  a man  of  my  age 
chooses  his  wife,  no  other  man,  not  even  his 
own  brother,  has  a right  to  say  a word.  Julius 
had  better  not ; I would  not  stand  it.  ” 

He  spoke  loudly,  like  a man  not  used  to  talk 
with  or  to  listen  to  women ; a man  who,  right 
or  wrong,  liked  to  have  his  own  way.  Truly 
he  was  far  from  perfect,  this  chosen  of  Edna’s 
heart.  Yet  he  had  a heart  too,  and  a con- 
science, and  both  these  would  have  understood 
her  momentary  start — the  slight  shadow  which 
troubled  her  happy  face.  But  though  the  hap- 
piness lessened  the  peace  remained,  and  the  love 
which  had  created  both. 

“I  think,”  she  said,  very  gently,  “that  Ju- 
lius is  too  generous  to  make  us  unhappy.  He 
may  be  vexed  at  first,  having  had  you  all  his 
life — and  only  you — like  Letty  and  me  here. 
Bnt  perhaps  he  is  not  quite  so  good  as  my 
Letty.”  * 

And  thinking  of  her  gentle  sister,  and  con- 
trasting their  ways  with  the  fierce  ways  of  these 
two  men — lover  and  brother,  with  whom  her  lot 
was  to  be  bound  up  for  life — Edna  trembled  a 
little ; but  the  next  minute  she  despised  herself 
for  her  cowardice.  What  was  love  worth  if  it 
could  not  bear  a little  pain  ? In  the  darkening 
twilight  she  loosened  not,  but  rather  strength- 
ened, her  clasp  of  William  Stedman ’s  hand ; 
and  as  he  went  on  talking,  principally  to  Letty, 
and  about  common  things,  the  size  and  arrange- 
ments of  his  house,  and  his  means  of  furnishing 
it,  his  good  angel  might  have  heard  that  the 
man’s  voice  grew  softer  and  sweeter  every  min- 
ute. Already  there  was  stealing  into  him  that 
influence,  mysterious  as  holy,  which,  without 
any  assertion  on  their  part  — any  parade  of 
rights  or  complaints  of  wrong — makes  all  wo- 
men— Christian  women — if  they  so  chose  it,  the 
queens  of  the  wrorld.  Already  the  future  queen 
had  entered  into  her  kingdom. 

He  was  still  talking,  being  left  respectfully 
by  these  inexperienced  maidens  to  take  the 
man’s  part  of  explaining  and  deciding  every 
thing,  when  there  came  a knock  to  the  door, 
so  sudden  and  startling  in  that  quiet  Sunday 
evening  that  the  little  house  seemed  actually 
to  reel. 

“Probably  some  one  for  me,”  said  Dr.  Sted- 
man. 44 1 left  word  at  home  where  I might  be 
found  if  wanted ; a doctor  is  always  liable  to 
be  summoned,  you  know.  It  is  not  an  easy 
life  for  him  or  for  his  household,”  added  he, 
with  a slightly  shy  and  yet  happy  smile. 

44  Oh,”  cried  Letty,  44 1 wouldn’t  marry  a 
doctor  upon  any  account,  as  I always  said  to 
Edna” — whose  conscious  blush  showed  how 
completely  the  good  advice  had  been  thrown 
away. 

But  just  this  minute  the  front-door  was  opened 
and  the  voice  of  a man,  hurried  and  eager,  was 


heard  inquiring  for  the  Misses  Kenderdine ; also, 
in  not  too  gentle  tones,  whether  Dr.  Stedman  was 
here? 

“ It  is  Julius,”  said  Letty.  But  what  hap- 
pened next  is  serious  enough  to  require  an- 
other chapter. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Julius  Stedman  entered  the  parlor  in  a 
rather  excited  state.  Not  with  wine  — that 
was  a temptation  impossible  to  the  pure-living, 
refined  young  artist ; but  his  excitement  was  of 
a kind  peculiar  to  the  artistic  and  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  might  easily  have  been  mistaken 
for  that  of  drink.  His  face  was  flushed,  his  mo- 
tions abrupt,  his  speech  unnaturally  loud  and 
fast,  and  as  he  stood  shading  his  eyes  from 
the  sudden  dazzle  of  the  lamp-light,  even  his 
appearance  spoke  against  him ; for  his  dress 
was  dusty,  his  long  hair  disorderly,  and  his 
whole  exterior  very  far  below  that  standard  of 
personal  elegance — nay,  dandyism — which  was 
a strong  characteristic  of  Julius  Stedman. 

He  bowed  to  Letty,  who  was  the  first  to  ad- 
vance toward  him. 

44 1 am  ashamed,  Miss  Kenderdine,  of  intrud- 
ing at  this  unseemly  hour ; but  my  brother — ah, 
there  you  are ! I have  found  you  out  at  last 
and  he  darted  over  to  the  doctor’s  chair. 

“ You’re  a pretty  fellow,  Will ; a nice  elder 
brother! — a proper  person  to  lecture  a younger 
one,  and  teach  him  the  way  he  should  go — a » 

good,  honest,  generous,  candid — ” 

“Julius!”  cried  Will,  catching  him  by  the 
arm,  and  speaking  almost  in  a whisper,  44  com- 
mand yourself.  You  forget  these  ladies.” 

“Not  at  all!”  And  there  was  no  abate- 
ment in  the  shrill,  furious  voice.  44 1 have  the 
highest  respect  for  these  ladies.  And  out  of 
m/tespect,  as  soon  as  I came  home  (unexpect- 
edly, of  course,  like  a fool  that  I was,  to  make 
it  up  with  you),  and  found  where  you  were 
gone,  I came  after  you  — I came,  just  to  tell 
them  the  plain  truth.  Miss  Kenderdine,  this 
brother  of  mine,  who  comes  sneaking  here  on 
the  sly—” 

“Julius!”  Not  a whisper  now,  but  thun- 
dered out  in  violent  passion ; then,  controlling 
himself,  Will  added,  44  Julius,  you  are  under 
an  entire  and  ridiculous  mistake.  Either  leave 
this  house  with  me  instantly,  or  sit  down  and 
listen  to  my  explanation.” 

“Listen!  — explanation!”  repeated  Julius, 
and  looked  bewildered  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  three  whom  he  had  found  sitting  togeth- 
er so  familiarly  and  happily  in  the  pleasant  lit- 
tle parlor. 

44  Yes,”  said  Will,  laying  his  hand  firmly  and 
kindly  on  his  brother’s  shoulder,  “I  will  ex- 
plain every  thing : there  is  no  reason  now  w'hy 
1 should  not,  I objected  to  your  visiting  here, 
because  you  had  no  right  to  come ; and  your 
coming  was  an  injury  to  these  ladies,  and 
would  have  exposed  them  to  all  kinds  of  un- 
original fren  i 
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plcsrgfux*  r^oiAfk^.  fim  with  me  U i*  ditfWent-  tfcntiVe  to  -jluiitVs,  and  gi  to  him  a foretaste  ltf 
i -t&me.  hen?  toHtay^hd’jJf  a my  $r*t  tfslt,  l ffcter  tte*  mveofail  ter  be-  iV»r  hi  tfcsi 

assure  you~-**uh  u- dbrnm-.t  right,  taul  in  * r«Cr;  trii»l*l  uf  all  her  own  joy  her  heart  waring/  <* 
ognized  I am*  goin g Id  j.  Hus?  tnoody.  variable*  afeotipitatev lar^.-, 

you  a *met  . ' hie  ft^Hoyv^  >vho  seemed.  us  so  ten:  yooog  uww 

/*rA  mterVl  The  young  man  turned  fright  4*kjlfcV  n ^poiU v ship  iyit&  little  ballast,  fiie  *&o 
fully  nnd  lu*  Cyei  nought— which  tne*  w.k  tvhu^n  whole  voyage  depended  upon  whs?- 

it?— ■■wit.h  : the  «irev*jKth  Mfti  ^ h#d  should  lake  the  ftwlm,  JAeiidm* 
-:t^^^i £, to- uTetf  niiy  ;^jpujp  :Hh&,  knew  it  *®r  womanish  and  riiliei*- 
— fell  tufcipjrfok  : Tlnk  t*  • («»&**  :&«• tftSultl  ?*ot  h\eip  having  n.sort  of  pirty  tot 

V Not  mhbteft  hi  *sre r&*  so/*  ibid  lived  *rjth  William  Htednum 

^aid  Cnillht^  { ^ Wiwf  b*«C  for  so  hmg,  hml  would  ttutnw  lire  with  him 

huu\v  vvitt  ni^ko  y<ni  a good  tit*-  ' mmh  i<htg£r,  $be  could  allVird  <»  be  exceed^ 
ter.  si.akt*  hiu?*i>  nitti  hbn,  iatda.  ! ingiy  kind  .find -!ln*jpvfQg'-td  pdor- Julius. 

’•‘Kdiiii—bi  if  tsjun'"  And  den,  eit'hcf  out- ■;.  cloud  did  tint  pus*  away,  Kfid  \u 

of  Tiis  im  a iiAtiniii  hnpol.'OyericttSy  >>r  in  **ry  body  :s  faint  'diforts  to  ♦it.vperfy  it 

action  jlkijn  w 4tiIi'atTWiigAr  exetf^rn^m,  ’Julius?  |:— i except  LetfyS  ivhp  wa*  ‘not  acme  enough  |<?- 
d^Kcd  foX^nrd,  nhd  instead  bf  thakhig  band*,  tee  any-  thing,  nnd  *eUt  talking, i>n  10  the  .mt#t 
fctesed  hv?r  wiirudr.  ;*  1 l»et4  nn»r  pardon  ; but  chuninrigly  unepateiriii*  And  iiuippropma? *sy 
/£  ckut  help  iij ^ ,t>Hy  ypn  id  eat  liftld  Wdtruia—  —the  Av«k>vu^in^  ib  faft&'i  itself,  liuit  j i-*%< 
^ '?r“V^; MM  huye  nft bni  hrtfuglit  puitn  h tibo:  little  vpmrtern-  brok^’ 

uhcad  Yi  ^aiirref  tetA^^cni  Will  and  nu* — lUe  ijr^e  m\k  1)-.  iSi»d:anUf  prnpr^ed  living,  iii>J  they 

t^rootl  with  Ivxlna  at  the  witnic»tr,  talking  for 
^.Amt  tfie  hi»tt  1 Will,  r:JipeiiJy.y  uVot  so  luug  between  ti^m^ehes  : wlule  ,l^uU\. 

.’submit ring  to  hav*  »i|  hand  abmvst  eb^ken  m!7  wit)]  a nod  and  u Nf'r.d.,  nenv  into  x|k- ■ pAf.-asg^,' 
Never  Tnind — never  tniud,  mnv,  old  fellow,  beekouing  dnliu.s  in  h>Jlow  Utfr. 

All  * <v*  il  .r’ifat  end.-  ivelt.  J ^rve  urn  joy  4 *m  11  Wo  re  tcniblv  .lit  the  way— -rve  <*o,;  >o:  i 
ijuive  •fivmetit.-’  8be  will  l>e  the  bv$V  little  sinter  .die*  bt  ugh  big.  >pk  1 t,m  afraid.  n«  +ntitfz  >»in- 
ut  all  tb^  noiid.  Shake  iwAuds  ugmnv  Edna—  da>>;‘'>v«*:;«hdji  Imfe  it>  returt*^  iv .■&$ ^kittAn<n— 
let  * shtdU?  h.iod?  ad  romnl/’  tbm.  i%  ify^u  peobt  in  eondttg.  \v  lake  zw 

But  v/lieii  he  came  to  Leltv,  he  stopped  point-  vimr  brother  wheat  he  goo'y  aavrirnng.  Bni  i« 

htmk.  llllll  ttlMi 

Ler ty  extended  her  long  Ijogers  in  a digni- 
dted  manner,  and  smiled  her  benign  smile— 
niikii  io  all — upob  ibe  dn^bed,  passionate  yotutg 
:3«3ft;  ' ■ y 4/‘;  '.’  Vv„\  •.  ^ ^ 

yf f supposei  Mr.  Stedmntt,  this  make«  yon 
mtd  inti  a sort  of  kiilf-  b ni rli et  a n d (Mtn-i u da vr , 
f >m  <juite  vriltni^  J libpe  we  doi)J  always  he 
Very ’good  jttit  Hke  IpotFier  and  MHter, 

;,/y  ;•'  v.y  ■ ‘;y,( 

fhe  answer,  pud  fljtf 

young  n>un4»  edited  mood  nnnk  inuv  .puetne^, 

Uajy;_ititd  ;Myf£  than  qni^lltess, 7t 

sAdttft^.  Ifnr ..this-  p’da  imhiug 

uo,comii>oh  With  Julius  StedTpiinv  iy  ■ »;# }& 
who,  after  one  nt  liw  fits  hf  jtfjslx 
ftjibriU,  geiuirulij  fell  into  « Wv 
refif>c?inl«^fr».olgruTity  hml  mel- 

. ThiSu  or  j^j  hap#?  lug  mmya  'P^^.  v:  ?V;?%  \ • 

Ciicc  /L^  .til  £str aneous  ekmawr  In  ^ | 
l^hat  had  l eon  such  ft  pe^enfut  v\  '■.’(> 

trio— fpr,  in  rhfcte  turly  day^  ot 
betrothal,  voiiied  mds  a traa*y  nfeg-  ^92 

utive  third  mther  adds  to  tlnjh' ,•. 
takes  mvay  from  die  rt/5W-f^uiid  ?•  Iv 

and  skill  MiitVuniliar  hap^ipdgte** 
made  the  ovetijog  rpit  f|6jie  Ad  • U 

pleasant,  m before.  1 n vidh  WiW^  J ® Rj ) . j; 

with  mosr  Creditable  petyd^ten 

oy,  mftinmif)i?d  cotiversatiokyntii?' . 

Edna  by  u great  mTrtrf  stiOOk  otl 
her  slyvneis,  and  taking  hep pfey 
as  hostew  presiideii  at  ynpj>eiky 
endeavoring  id  be  p^peeViGy  afe 


ltBv.tUJuut  aau  bisiait. 
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“I  suppose  those  two  are  very  happy,”  said 
Julius,  at  length,  with  a glance  in  the  direction 
of  the  silent  parlor. 

44  Oh,  of  course.  Every  body  is  very  happy 
at  first.  That  is — I suppose  so.  Not  that  I 
know  from  experience.  ” 

Julius  regarded  her  with  piercing  eyes,  and 
then  laughed,  half  carelessly,  half  cynically. 

44Oh,  you  and  I are  oldvtagers,  I suppose. 
We  will  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house.  Probably,  being  in  love  is  like  being 
in  prison.” 

44  Eh  ?”  said  Letty,  puzzled,  and  then  added, 
confidentially : 41 1 don’t  like  to  hear  you  men- 
tion prisons.  I hope  your  brother  is  not  in 
debt — so  many  young  men  are  nowadays.  Is 
he  in  sufficiently  good  circumstances  to  warrant 
his  marriage?  Not  that  I would  say  a word 
against  it.  Of  course  my  sister  knows  her  own 
mind,  and  acts  as  she  thinks  right ; she  always 
did.  But  will  they  not  be  very  poor  ? And  it 
is  such  a dreadful  thing  to  be  poor.** 

44  A cursed  thing !”  And  there  was  a gleam, 
almost  a glare,  in  tho^p  wild  bright  eyes  of  J u- 
lius  Stedman,  os  he  fixed  them  on  the  beautiful 
creature  before  him.  A creature  whom  some 
fortunate  man — say  an  eastern  sultan  or  a west- 
ern duke — might  have  eagerly  bought,  the  one 
with  a ring,  the  other  with  a given  number  of 
piastres,  and  carried  off  to  be  robed  in  silks  and 
hung  with  diamonds — laden  with  every  gift 
possible,  except  that  which,  perhaps,  after  all, 
she  might  not  care  for,  or  only  as  it  was  accom- 
panied by  these  other  things — his  heart.  “Yes, 
poverty  is  a dreadful  thing.  There  I quite 
agree  with  you,  Miss  Kenderdine.” 

44  You  might  as  well  call  me  Letty,  and  so 
get  our  relations  clear  at  6nce,”  said  Letty, 
coquettishly. 

“Thank  yon,  thank  you,  Letty,”  and  he 
seized  her  hand. 

44 1 mean — our  brother  and  sisterly  relations,” 
said  Letty,  drawing  back,  upon  which  Julius 
apologized  and  also  drew  back  immediately. 

44  As  you  were  saying,”  observed  he  after  a 
pause,  during  which  the  low  murmur  of  talking 
within  came  maddeningly  to  his  ears,  44  those 
two,  our  brother  and  sister,  regarded  by  our 
wiser  eyes,  are — simply  a pair  of  fools.  My 
brother’s  certain  income,  since  you  so  prudently 
ask  it,  is  only  two  hundred  a year.  Besides 
that  he  may  make  another  two  hundred  by  his 
profession,  which  comes  to  four  hundred  alto- 
gether. And  four  hundred  a year  is,  of  course, 
to  a woman,  downright  poverty.  I myself 
think  Will  is  insane  to  dream  of  marrying.” 

44  What  did  you  say,  my  boy?”  cried  Will, 
coming  behind  him,  with  a radiant  light  on  his 
face,  though  it  looked  thin  and  worn  still,  “in- 
sane, am  I?  Why,  it’s  Julius,  and  not  I that 
deserves  a lunatic  asylum.  He  has  been  in 
love,  off  and  on,  ever  since  he  was  fifteen,  and 
never  found  any  body  good  enough  to  please 
him  for  a month  together.  Wait,  man  ! Wait 
till  you  have  found  the  right  woman,  and  have 
won  her  too!” 


44  Ah,  wait,”  said  Edna,  softly,  as  in  a pretty 
demure  sisterly  fashion  she  put  both  her  hands 
into  those  of  her  future  brother,  and  then  took 
them  away  to  remove  some  stray  dust  that  dis- 
figured his  coat-sleeve;  “wait  till  that  good 
time  comes.  And  she  will  be  so  happy,  and  so 
very  fond  of  you.” 

44  Bless  you,  my  little  sister,”  said  Julius,  in 
a choked  voice,  as  he  suddenly  bent  down  and 
put  his  lips  to  Edna’s  hand.  44  No,  he’s  not 
mad,  he’s  a lucky  fellow,  that  scamp  there. 
And  he  has  had  a comfortless  life  of  late,  I 
know  that ; and  f.  have  not  helped  to  make  it 
more  comfortable.  Perhaps  we  shall  both  be 
the  better,  we  jolly  young  bachelors,  for  having 
a woman  to  keep  us  in  order.  Though  you’ll 
find  me  a tough  customer,  I warn  you  of  that, 
Miss  Edna.” 

44  Never  mind.  I’ll  take  you  just  as  you  are, 
and  make  the  best  of  you.” 

WTith  which  light  jest  the  two  sisters  sent  the 
two  brothers  out  under  the  narrow  jasmine- 
scented  doorway — out  into  the  brilliant  harvest 
moonlight,  so  dazzling  white  that  it  smote  one 
almost  with  a sense  of  chill. 

Will  put  his  arm  through  his  brother’s,  and 
they  walked  on  a considerable  way  before 
either  spoke.  At  last  Julius  took  the  initia- 
tive. 

44  Well,  old  fellow,  this  is  a pretty  go ! Catch 
a weasel  asleep ! I certainly  have  been  that 
unfortunate  animal.  I had  no  more  idea  that 
any  game  of  this  sort  was  afoot  than — than  the 
man  in  the  moon,  who  perhaps  has  more  to  do 
with  such  things  than  we  suspect.  Of  course, 
love  is  only  a fit  of  temporary  or  permanent  in- 
sanity. By-the-by,  what  a precious  fool  I was 
near  making  of  myself  to-night!” 

“How?” 

44  Oh,  in  several  ways ; but  it  doesn’t  matter 
now.  I’ve  come  out  safe  and  scot-free.  And 
pray,  how  long  is  it  since  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  marry  that  little  thing  ?” 

Will  winced. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  but  she  is  such  a little 
thing;  though,  I own,  the  best  little  woman 
imaginable ; and  has  such  neat  pretty  ways 
about  a house — even  such  a shabby  house  as 
theirs  looks  cozy  writh  her  in  it.  How  jolly 
comfortable  shell  make  us — I mean  you ; for, 
of  course,  I shall  have  to  turn  out.” 

Will  said  nothing — neither  yes  nor  no.  He 
felt  upon  him  that  cowardice,  purely  masculine, 
which  always  shrinks  from  doing  any  thing  un- 
pleasant. He  wished  he  had  had  Edna  beside 
him,  to  put,  as  plainly  as  his  own  common-sense 
put  it,  the  fact  that  a man  has  no  right  to  lay 
upon  his  wife  more  burdens  than  she  can  bear ; 
and  that  with  his  changeful,  moody  ways,  his 
erratic  habits,  and  his  general  Bohemian  ten- 
dencies, Julius  was,  with  all  his  lovableness, 
about  the  last  inmate  likely  either  to  be  happy 
himself,  or  to  make  others  happy,  in  a married 
home.  That  is,  unless  the  home  were  his  very 
own,  and  the  mistress  of  it  had  over  him  the 
influence,  which  was  the  only  influence  that 
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would  keep  Julius  safe — that  of  a passionately- 
loved  and  loving  wife. 

All  this  Will  thought,  but  could  not  explain. 
Therefore  his  only  refuge  was  silence. 

“Yes,  it’s  all  right,”  said  Julius,  somewhat 
coldly;  “and quite  natural  too.  I don’t  blame 
you.  You  have  done  a deal  for  me,  Will : more 
than  any  brother,  or  many  a father,  would  have 
done.  I’ll  never  forget  it.  And  I dare  say  I 
shall  be  able  to  shift  for  myself  somehow.” 

“ There  will  be  plenty  of  time,  my  dear  fel- 
low,” answered  Will,  in  rather  a husky  voice. 
“I  shall  not  be  married  until  I get  something 
quite  certain  to  start  with — probably  that  ap- 
pointment wilich  you  know  I have  been  after 
so  long.  And  then  I shall  be  able  to  pay  over 
to  you,  in  whole  or  part,  for  as  long  as  you  re- 
quire it,  the  other  half  of  grandfather  s money.” 

“Will,  you  don’t  mean  that?” 

“ Yes,  I do.  In  truth,  she  was  so  sore  about 
you,  and  especially  your  being  ‘ turned  out,’  as 
she  called  it,  that  she  would  not  have  had  me 
without  my  promising  that  arrangement,  which 
will  make  our  marriage,  whenever  it  does  take 
place,  none  the  worse  for  any  body.” 

“But—” 

“It’s  no  use  arguing  with  a woman,  especially 
one  who  won’t  talk,  only  act.  Edna  is  quite 
determined.  Indeed  I may  say  I have  pur- 
chased her  at  the  alarming  sacrifice  of  two  hun- 
dred a year,  payable  quarterly — ” 

“ Will !”  cried  Julius,  stopping  suddenly,  and 
looking  his  brother  full  in  the  face.  The  moon- 
light showed  his  own,  which  was  full  of  emotion. 
“You’re  a pretty  pair,  you  and  she — six  of  one 
and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other.  I see  it  all  now. 
Give  her  my  love.  No ; I’ll  take  it  to  her  my- 
self. For  me,  I’ve  been  a selfish,  luxurious 
rascal  all  my  life ; but  I'll  turn  over  a new  leaf, 
hang  me  if  I won’t ! I’ll  take  an  oath  against 
light  kid  gloves,  and  rings,  and  operas.  I’ll 
dress  like  an  old  clothesman,  and  feed  like  a 
day-laborer.  And  I’ll  work — by  George,  won’t 
I work ! ” 

“That’s  right,  lad,”  said  the  elder  brother, 
cheerily.  “And  you’ll  find  it  all  the  better 
when,  some  day,  you  have  to  work  for  two. 
Meantime,  instead  of  the  ‘family  house’  you 
wanted  to  visit  at,  you’ll  have  a brother’s  home 
always  to  come  to.  And  she  will  make  it  so 
bright,  as  you  say.  Besides,  Letty  will  be 
there,”  continued  Will,  dashing  at  this  fact 
with  a desperate  haste,  uncertain  how  it  might 
be  taken.  • 

Julius  did  start,  very  uneasily.  “Is  she  to 
live  with  you?” 

“ Yes ; there  was  no  other  way.  As  must  be 
obvious  enough,  Letty  is  not  the  person  to  be 
left  to  live  alone.” 

“No,”  said  Julius,  concisely. 

“ I doubt  whether  she  will  like  living  with  us, 
for  we  shall  have  a hard  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet,  at  any  rate,  for  the  first  few  years ; and 
she  is  not  well  fitted  for  poverty  — Letty,  I 
mean.” 

Julius  was  silent. 


“ But  in  that  case,  if  she  got  tired  of  us,  she 
could  easily  return  to  her  old  life  as  a resident 
governess,  which  she  often  regrets  still.  Unless 
in  the  mean  time  some  young  fellow  snaps  her 
up,  which  is  far  from  improbable.  Her  sister 
says  she  has  had  lovers  without  end,  as  was  to 
be  expected ; but  none  of  them  were  good 
enough  for  her.  Edna  hopes,  when  she  does 
marry,  it  will  be  sime  nice,  good  fellow,  with 
plenty  of  patience  and  heaps  of  money.  Letty 
would  never  be  happy  unless  she  lived  in  clover 
and  cotton-wool.  Poor  Letty  f It’s  well  for 
me  that  my  Edna  is  different.” 

William  Stedman  must  have  been  strangely 
blind — perhaps  that  little  word  “my”  produced 
the  blindness,  and  carried  his  thoughts  involun- 
tarily away  — not  to  have  noticed  how  dumb 
grew  his  talkative  brother;  how  he  walked  on 
fiercely  and  fast,  swinging  his  cane,  and  slash- 
ing at  the  hedges  in  a nervous,  excitable  way, 
as  they  threaded  the  narrow  lanes,  which  were 
so  pretty  twenty  years  ago,  but  are  now  vanish- 
ing fast,  in  the  streets,  and  squares,  and  “gar- 
dens” of  Campden  Hill.  At  last  Julius  said, 
with  that  sudden  changl  from  earnestness  to 
frivolity  which  was  too  common  in  him  to  cause 
Will  any  surprise — 

“Nevertheless,  it’s  odd  that  you  and  not  I 
should  be  the  fool  or  the  roadman — for  you  cer- 
tainly are  both — to  commit  matrimony.  Catch 
me  giving  up  my  freedom,  my  jolly,  idle  life,  to 
tie  myself  to  any  woman’s  apron-strings.  You’d 
better  think  twice  of  it:  eh,  old  fellow* ! Edna’s 
a good  girl — I don’t  deny  that ; and  likes  you— 
I suppose ; she’d  be  an  ass  if  she  didn’t.  But 
is  there  a girl  alive  who  would  go  on  caring  for 
a man  unless  he  had  lots  of  money — could  give 
her  all  she  wanted  ? and  they’re  always  want- 
ing something.  All  alike,  all  alike ; and  a pre- 
cious lot  they  are,  too.  So— 

' I'd  be  a bachelor,  bom  in  a bower/ " 

caroled  the  young  fellow,  startling  the  green 
lanes  and  a solitary  policeman  with  the  then 
popular  tune  of  “I’d  be  a butterfly,”  and  in- 
venting a doggerel  parody  to  it,  which  was,  to 
say  the  least,  rather  inappropriate  that  quiet 
Sunday  night. 

“You  are  not  yourself,  Ju,”  said  William. 
“ You  have  got  overtired.  Didn’t  you  say  you 
had  walked  fifteen  miles  to-day  ? That  was  for 
too  much.  I shall  have  to  keep  a sharp  look- 
out after  you,  even  when  we  have  a separate 
establishment.” 

And  the  elder  brother,  out  of  his  deep  heaven 
of  peace,  looked  tenderly  upon  the  foolish  fellow 
who  did  not  understand  what  peace  was,  who 
was  making  a mock  of  it,  and  trying,  like  so 
many  other  skeptics,  driven  into  skepticism  less 
by  lfature  than  circumstances,  to  believe  that 
to  be  non-existent  which  was  only  non-beheld. 

Then  the  two  Stcdmans,  with  their  bachelor 
latch-key,  entered  their  dull,  dark,  close  house, 
which  breathed  the  very  atmosphere  of  dreari- 
ness and  disorder.  Julius  went  up  to  bed  al- 
most immediately ; but  William  sat  long  in  his 
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empty  dmingdrOpeu  peopling  it  with  .wmr 
d rojriit  v tslptis,  tin gh ten in#  tyywlt  hi  i#art  h > 
aiglu  «nd  famp-light,  ami,  above  nil,  ilm 


perpetual  light  of  a Ht/man's  anuie— the 
Stftile,.  wpfiieli  hcrpjiy  lore  brings  to  a wrfo 
;Hjw?  never  to  he  wholly  lost,  from 
them  until  they  are  set  in  that  last*  Inyw 
ihest  peace  upon  which  the  colfin-ilid  close* 
—\vlui\h  segrns  to  say  ev e.n  to  mourning 
hii^bixnd  or  phi  idran i(  * * Be,  eon  tent^—I  am 
Vovirig  W»n  >tii! — ‘with  IfoiL’* 

£ red  rami  (md  to-day  seen*  he- 
thiv  lov^  in  fos  betrothed 4 
ITa-SO— i&hd  he  felt  hy  that  i u his  p wn  heart 
tiior  U-w^vlil  he  hi^  uniH  dbathv  *' " ! 

Tf  it#  tyell  ap  ,hW  )>roihpr'  lU/h 

t .}<>  ^hniiid  %W  poor  enoHj^ih  probably 
tor  years;  • rtmu  ymh  Ttii^r  nien,  to  marry 
upon  i\fa  pro^eB  woudd  l^fhrr  height  u< 
But  iheuikey  were  men  who 


IkvI  not  learned,  like  lumHclC  tlui  ^iilm 

^|ff-denud  winch  dinar  m*  poverty  of  heir  its  ! inward  rather  than  outward  things  frrttl  to  re- 
dangers.  half  its  dread,  holding  &a  f nounce  very  ranch  time  to  ?no<r  young  laeo* — 

.if.*  best  thing-,  the  thing?*  which  money  cm  Julius,  for  instu/nee-— vr.vdd  he  whet  he  to  him-' 
jreithVv  give  por  take  WWay;  being  for  top  - self  h jes tingj jr  forniedydik tytf rp  bps rnl ^profa' 
yrtmfH  for  thus  ordinary  petty,  pride  of  befog  l advertisement^  an * 4 fil urging '•  ■;■' ■■  jj V-/,’; « ; 

Hfrtoid  't&  see  in  what  one  i*,  if  that  happens  to  f lie  Was  hoi,  nfowid*  for  he  knew  Jrtdiifvwm 
a*  Uwlft  fnfenor  to  one**  neigh bofs.  True,  ! not-  He  know  tUtii  whnjM^Vp-,  be  foii  fo  %\r£ 
he  ‘had  iiener  ?turve»lv nevet  been  in  -debfo  for  np  hi  the  world  wnfoou  w ouhl  he  made  up  by 
neither  altpnmtive  often  happen*  to  art  qutrmfo  the  world  witldh.  That  tjityy  fotjewntrouj  "wonKl 
ried  man  whir*  has  ordinary  !H^4hhv  hhne<tyt  rtiht  ,j  rome  in  ott  hi$  r;lvp»trle^,  untidy  If^vrth  like  tv 
brains  —at  If  it  do**,  he  has  usually  only  j good  fairy,  rptfogihgi  ciiaov  fofoVUir,  jfotit  chit  mi-: 
fnmsejfto  Marne.  . But:  William  S ted  man  lout  Jug  nyvny  gfoom  and  dfolfor^  by  her  bright, 
heeiy  poor,  r«iy  poor  v he  had  known  how  hard  jsweat  wttyk,  tlw*  M ftlt  fk&t  y/itiV 

|t  h to  gi>  r>»  wemiQ^  a t ju^iadbai  e coat,  becrti^sp  - hei-  dirvict  yiuiplicu5r  her  iniv^irhily  tone  of 
you  have  not  h\v.pot.Vm^  th  spare- for  a new  otu?  j Itiir  divine  ^>d  tniiJi, 

how  harder  at  ill  b.»  rv\  *ve  for  many  an  nccideni*  olm  w-mdd  fomc  and  -d-  in  hi^tewyt  liLr  a eon- 
ul  luxury  wiiidt  yon  know  you  have  no  right  fo  svhrjti^-- a buying  )\>  well.  » dtdifdd^iiiakinig 
Indulge  in.  And  perhaps,  hardest  of  all.  io  r lnm  hmier  tis  m-ll  as  happier,  end  imppior  jmu 
associate  with- ■ penpln.  who,  tn  all  hut  immev,  Imwa*  better. 

arc  fairly  yoar  eqmilB  \ apd  dvho  nyvar  ^iispeef>  | .•  lVG^t'4*a«:,;'ticeir  yeryliind  to  me — far  kinder 
or  never  pavtye  to  think,,  h/tw  your  every  penny  j than  I tle-ewed/*  tail  the  young  man  to  hi  ra- 
te m xnottwnUuxt  u&  thett  pounds  \n  jiipftrhe  '-sell”,  thinking;  in  liis  huppiuess^  mere  than  'he 
hnd  learned^  in  ihe  many  whohisotno  ha't  lime  -to  think,  of  the  8otircp  w hemx* 

fal  ways  that  early  p<TNrerty  (cuc:hc^  the--'he»f-|  And  hi*  beau  melted  with- 

lesson  that  any  young  uirui  can  learn— to  yon-  (in  him ; and  the  long,  penr-up  storm  of  fowub 
tiv.d  and  deny  him  tdf.  j h»ng  jmssmo,  and  frantic  pride,  raid  hittftr  ^elf 

Therefor^  iittor  tlurn  moht  rnni  was  he  to  distru-t-  ulfudi  Imd  ntged  within. him  for  wcekk 
enter  upon  that  '($  holy  estjit^f'  'w  limit,  pciijfapj,  nuil  mouilis.  amUuul  omue.  to  a diinox  twr«  dav^ 
derive-,  its  very  holme*?  from  the.  foot,  ttmt  it ; ago.,  when  he  felt  hirundf  driven  trmd  by  the 
re<juires  fmpx  both  tniii’  and  womiin  'mfinke.  and  sound  of  a voice  and  the  touch  of  a Utrle,  igm- 
©ever-en<ling  sdf-denhil : teaching,  jit  nothing  . ram:  Imiui— all  this  calmed  itself  .<h/wn  mo  a 
else  can  teadi..  that  voinjdore  ehs*»qni.»n  of  stlf  • nif)*--!  hhv^ed  quiet,  like  n summer  evening  ufter 
, .tnthr.-a'imtfhbr,  >*utefr.  ft-  key-^tcine  and  j^ui<i--‘  fly.  thii^ter-^hwer,  when  every  thing  is  super- 
tnit  of  ?riifr  hnppiuo^,  ^ fimivydroMtj  if  mi  fcreera  oml  the  lowers  are  lift- 

Fossduv  Willhim  Stcflnian  did  not  srty  •tvily  mg.  *tj»  th-nr  beads,  and  the  birds  .slug  doubly 
tlvase  Udngp'  to  hirnK'lf,  lut*  he  was  nor  nmeh  lend  di  mi  clear,  even  though  the  largo -leaved 
invert  to  preahhiog  or  u»  *.e If ~n$wmpt!ttHto'r~iu s trcias'.  are  ^-|1I ' dropping*— as  • inorc-  than  one 
Unity,  he  never  had  time  for  ir;  bur  he  fob  ‘ pjvAt,  htmVy  drop  foil,  in>  jthie  sacred  solitude, 
ihgrn,  in  a dinik,  tyfri  fay/*  UmJc  Hfa£k  ftoMf 

of  m w sps»k,;  to  wh^tlnxi-  .h^  Ayasi  j caTtle  fHfy  a Atniden  thought  which 

tU  for  fbe  life  who  ii  Uy  h-<Obc  hfo>--dd  i* * he  , daru*4  iViOsichirit— Uuv  rlidnghi^  nor  of  Ediin, 
rviisfcil  with  ’the-  happiness  of d toed,  ig-  |l>uc  of  hi*  t?mrher.  lie  sr-u:eely  remeTnhmd 

udnurt,  i»ir.t.»s/nl  woman  ; whet  her  fo  had  ; for*  --- d»»‘:  w.ri  oiuy  ?mtj  yearj?  old  when 

for.lfor  ?5sh.c - to*  gd h %' 

hf\&  H i tfo  pieashre^  to  pfoce  hty  ^ojwvuu-nu  in  niu)  he  had  kepi  up  ud  hh  hfo  ihh,  taint,  ^had- 
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owy  remembrance  with  a sort  of  silent  idolatry 
which  had  began  then  in  his  childish  yet  tena- 
ciously faithful  heart. 

He  wondered  whether  she  had  any  knowledge 
of  what  had  happened  to  him  to-day,  and  wheth- 
er she  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  wife 
he  had  chosen  ; and  he  thought,  the  next  time 
he  saw  Edna,  he  would  tell  her  all  these  his 
childish  recollections,  and  take  her,  instead  of 
pearls  and  diamonds,  which  she  altogether  re- 
fused to  accept  from  him,  the  simple  guard-ring 
which  had  belonged  to  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was  now  fully  ten  months  since  William 
Stedman  and  Edna  Kenderdine  had  plighted 
that  promise,  which,  when  made  deliberately, 
wisely,  and  justifiably  on  both  sides,  should  be 
held  as  inviolable  as  the  subsequent  vow  before 
the  altar.  That  is,  if  the  love,  which  is  its  only 
righteous  foundation,  lasts.  Otherwise,  the  best 
wisdom  is  that  which  Edna  sometimes  gave  in 
answer  to  Letty’s  murmurings  of  the  misery  of 
long  engagements,  and  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing “free.”  “When  he  wishes  to  be  free,  he 
is  free.  The  moment  he  ceases  to  love  me  let 
him  go!” 

But  this  contingency  did  not  seem  likely  to 
happen.  Though  the  promise  had  been  made 
conditionally,  that  is,  he  had  told  her  in  his 
deep  humility,  that  when  she  found  out  all  the 
bad  things  in  him,  she  might  break  it  at  any 
time,  and  he  should  not  blame  her — still,  she 
found  out  all  the  bad  things,  and  she  did  not 
break  it.  Perhaps  he  too  discovered  certain 
little  earthly  specks  in  his  angel’s  white  wings, 
just  enough  to  keep  her  from  flying  away  from 
him,  and  survived  the  discovery.  For  two  peo- 
ple, who  expect  to  find  one  another  all  perfec- 
tion, must  be  taught  such  wholesome  lessons; 
and  doubtless  these  lovers  had  to  learn  them. 
But  they  had  the  sense  to  keep  both  their  ex- 
perience and  their  mode  of  acquiring  it  strictly 
to  themselves. 

“You  two  never  quarrel,”  Letty  would  say 
sometimes,  half  puzzled,  half  vexed.  “I  thought 
lovers  always  quarreled.  I am  sure  I squab- 
bled continually  with  all  mine.” 

At  which  Edna  smiled,  and  only  smiled. 
Her  sister’s  unconscious  plurals  precluded  all 
argument.  As  well  reason  with  the  Grand 
Turk  on  the  Christian  law  of  marriage  as  talk 
to  poor  Letty  of  the  mysterious  law  of  love. 

And  yet  she  was  most  kind,  most  good-na- 
tured ; an  ever  welcome  and  convenient  third 
in  the  various  week-day  walks,  and  meetings 
for  “sight-seeing,”  which  Dr.  Stedman  con- 
trived to  steal  out  of  his  busy  life,  and  add  to 
those  blessed  Sundays  which  he  spent  with  his 
betrothed,  healing  thereby  all  the  cares  and 
worries  of  the  seven  days  past.  And  he  was 
so  good  to  Letty ; he  took  such  pains  that  she 
should  never  be  forgotten  in  any  pleasure  which 
could  be  given  her,  that  she  liked  Will  very 


much.  But  still  she  moaned  sometimes — Let- 
ty rather  enjoyed  moaning — over  the  probable 
length  of  Edna’s  engagement,  and  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  marrying  a poor  man. 

“ For  talk  as  you  like,  my  dear,”  she  some- 
times oracularly  said,  “I  am  certain  you  would 
be  a deal  happier  in  an  elegant  house,  with  a 
carriage  to  drive  in,  and  plenty  of  good  society. 
And — don’t  look  so  indignant — I dare  say  he 
would  love  you  better — men  always  do,  you 
know — if  you  were  a little  better  dressed.” 

But  Edna  only  smiled,  and  smoothed  out  her 
pretty  cottons  and  muslins,  as  carefully  as  if 
they  were  silks  and  satins.  Perhaps  heaven 
had  mercifully  given  her  a temperament  that 
did  not  much  care  for  luxuries,  except  those 
of  heaven’s  providing,  common  and  free  as  air 
and  sunshine — such  as  cleanliness,  order,  sim- 
plicity, and  harmony.  And  then  she  was  so 
happy,  for  God  had  sent  her  her  heart’s  desire. 
She  sang  over  her  daily  work  like  an  April 
thrush  in  a thorn -tree,  building  its  nest  through 
rain  and  shine.  Letty  complained  bitterly  of 
the  delay  which  made  school-keeping  still  nec- 
essary; Dr.  Stedman  openly  grumbled  at  the 
school  and  all  belonging  to  it;  and  often  be- 
haved exceedingly  badly,  and  very  like  a man ; 
but  Edna  was  as  gay  as  a lark,  and  never 
swerved  from  her  firm  determination  not  to  be 
married  till  a small  certainty  made  the  marriage 
prudent  as  regarded  them  all.  She  declared 
she  would  work  steadily  on,  like  a brave  inde- 
pendent little  woman  as  she  was,  till  the  vety 
day  of  her  marriage. 

“ For,”  she  said  once,  with  her  sweet,  earn- 
est face  lifted  up  to  the  clouded  one  of  her  lov- 
er, “I  see  no  pleasure,  and  no  dignity  either, 
in  idleness.  If  you  had  not  loved  me  I should 
have  been  a working-woman  to  the  end  of  my 
days,  and  have  worked  cheerily  too.  When 
you  can  work  for  me  I’ll  work  no  more.  But 
if  ever  you  needed  it,  and  I could  do  it,  I would 
fall  to  work  again,  and  you  should  not  hinder 
me!  I’d  begin  once  more  to  teach  my  little 
butchers  and  bakers  and  candlestick-makers, 
and  think  myself  honored  in  the  duty.” 

And  then  the  strong  man  would  catch  her  in 
his  arms,  and  thank  God  he  had  chosen  a wo- 
man who,  in  the  countless  troubles  that  man’s 
lot  is  heir  to,  would  neither  be  selfish  nor  cow- 
ardly, a burden  nor  a snare ; but,  under  her 
soft  meekness,  would  carry  about  with  her  a 
spirit  fearless  as  his  own. 

After  much  delay  the  long-hoped-for  hospital 
appointment  was  given — and  given  to  some  one 
else.  William  told  this  news  to  Edna  one  dark 
night  coming  through  the  green  lanes  home 
from  church — told  it  briefly,  almost  sharply; 
which  showed  how  deep  was  his  disappoint- 
ment. She  only  pressed  his  arm  and  said : 

“Never  mind.  We  are  young  still.  It  is 
said  to  be  good  to  bear  the  yoke  in  one’s  youth.” 

“Yes,  if  it  is  not  so  heavy  as  to  make  one 
humpbacked  for  life,”  answered  Dr.  Stedman, 
with  a laugh,  toneless  and  hard  ; then,  stopping 
under  the  next  gas-lamp,  he  saw  Edna  was  cry- 
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ing.  His  poor  Edna,  whose  life  was  no  easier 
than  his  own ! In  the  next  dark  place  they 
came  to  he  tnmed  and  clasped  her  to  his  heart, 
with  all  the  bitterness  melted  out  of  it,  but  with 
a passion  of  yearning  that  even  6he  could  not 
understand.  After  that  they  spoke  of  the  lost 
hospital  appointment  no  more. 

Then,  too,  Julius  fell  into  a very  unsatisfac- 
tory state,  physical  and  moral,  which,  even  if 
Will  had  not  confided  it  to  her,  Edna  was  too 
sharp-eyed  pot  to  see.  He  looked  wretched- 
ly ill,  was  often  moody  and  out  of  temper; 
took  vehement  fits  of  work,  and  corresponding 
fits  of  despondent  idleness.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  home  he  was  soon  to  quit  lost  even  its 
small  attractions  for  him,  or  from  some  other 
nameless  fancy,  but  Julius  became  more  erratic 
than  ever : in  his  comings  and  goings  entirely 
unreliable,  save  on  those  Sundays  when,  wheth- 
er invited  or  not,  he  always  presented  himself 
with  his  brother  at  the  Misses  Kenderdine’s 
door. 

There  might  have  been  a pleasanter  guest ; 
for  sometimes  he  sat  whole  evenings,  like  a 
cloud  of  gloom,  by  the  cheerful  fireside ; or  else 
startled  the  whole  party  by  his  unnatural  flow 
of  spirits.  They  bore  with  him — every  body  al- 
ways did  bear  with  Julius.  And  these  lovers 
had  a quality  not  universal  among  people  in 
their  circumstances — their  own  happiness  made 
them  very  patient  with  those  who  had  none. 
Besides,  Julius  was  not  always  a dead  weight 
upon  Edna  and  Will ; with  astonishing  tact  he 
always  contrived,  early  or  late,  to  escape  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  which,  the  servant  being  absent  at 
church,  was  faithfully  presided  over  by  Letty’s 
favorite  cat,  large  and  lovely  as  herself — and 
by  Letty.  There — he  and  Letty  shared  each 
other’s  companionship  for  hours. 

What  resulted  was  sure  to  result,  even  if  the 
two  elders,  for  once  in  their  lives  sufficiently  so 
aelf-en grossed  as  to  be  objjvious  of  others,  had 
seen  what  they  did  not  see  until  too  late  to  pre- 
vent. That  is,  supposing  they  had  any  right  to 
prevent  it. 

» Letty  too— she  should  not,  at  this  point,  be 
blamed  too  severely.  She  was  like  many  an- 
other woman,  not  wicked,  only  weak.  It  was 
very  pleasant  to  her  to  be  adored,  and  it  would 
be  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  women  who  read 
about  her  in  these  pages — girls  who  are  taught 
from  earliest  maidenhood  that  the  grand  aim 
of  life  is  to  be  loved  rather  than  to  love.  She 
did  not  at  all  dislike — who  would  ? — after  her 
dull  week's  work,  to  have,  for  some  hours  every 
Sunday,  those  passionate  eyes  following  her 
about  wherever  she  moved,  that  eager  breath 
hanging  on  every  word  she  uttered,  whether 
silly  or  wise ; those  looks,  which  said  as  plain- 
ly as  words  could  say — sometimes  joking,  some- 
times earnestly,  when  he  glanced  at  the  lovers 
— “Never  mind  them,  / live  only  for  you.” 
Only  looks.  J ulius  never  committed  himself — 
never  said  a syllable  which,  to  use  Letty’s  phrase 
afterward,  could  be  “taken  hold  of.”  As  for 
flirting,  of  course  she  was  well  used  to  “that 


sort  of  thing;”  but  this  was  admiration  of  a 
novel  kind  — persistent,  permanent,  and  yet 
kept  so  safely  within  limits,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  their  approaching  relationship,  or 
connection,  or  whatever  they  chose  to  call  it — 
that  if  at  any  time  during  the  winter  and  spring 
Letty  had  been  asked  the  direct  question,  which 
she  never  was  asked — “ Is  Julius  Stedman  mak- 
ing love  to  you?”  she  would  have  answered, 
without  any  falsehood — that  i&  not  in  her  notion 
of  falsehood — “Oh,  dear,  no!  not  the  least  in 
the  world.” 

And  yet  all  the  while  she  was  maddening 
him  with  her  beauty,  bewildering  him  with 
her  caprices ; sometimes  warm,  sometimes  cold ; 
having  little  quarrels,  and  making  it  up  again ; 
assuming  the  tenderest  “sisterly”  confidence, 
and  then  sliding  off  again  into  perfect  coldness 
and  unapproachable  civility.  Doing  it  all  half 
consciously,  half  unconsciously ; aware  of  her 
power,  and  liking  to  exercise  it  up  to  a certain 
extent — an  extent  that  gave  herself  no  incon- 
venience. But  once,  when  the  thrushes  were 
singing,  on  the*  budding  trees  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  as  they  walked  there  of  evenings — 
and  again,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, when  Julius  took  them  all  in  great  pride 
to  see  his  first  well -hung  picture,  and  Letty 
looked  so  beaming  and  beautiful  that  every 
body  turned  to  stare  at  her — then,  seeing  cer- 
tain alarming  symptoms  in  Julius,  she  drew  in 
her  horns,  and  was  exceedingly  cold  and  cau- 
tious for  a day  or  two.  “For,”  she  reasoned 
to  herself,  and  long  afterward  repeated  the  rea- 
sons to  Edna,  “ what  was  I to  do  with  the  young 
man?  He  hadn’t  a half-penny.” 

Quite  right,  Letty  Kenderdine — not  a half- 
penny!— only  a man’s  heart,  or  worse,  a man’s 
soul,  to  be  lost  or  won,  according  as  a woman 
chooses.  But  that,  in  these  days,  and  with 
many  people,  is  quite  immaterial. 

It  was  a day  rather  momentous — that  first 
Monday  in  May — when  Julius  learned  his  pic- 
ture was  hung.  Will  had  decided  with  Edna 
that  they  must  all  go  to  see  it,  and  the  sisters 
had  a wild  struggle  after  sudden  spring  bonnets 
to  be  assumed  at  a few  hours’  notice;  “for,” 
said  Letty,  “we  can’t  go  at  all  unless  we  go 
respectable.”  And  possibly  William  Stedman 
thought  a little  beyond  respectability  the  happy 
face  circled  with  white  daisies  unde£a  round- 
brimmed  straw  bonnet — such  as  was  the  fashion 
then — which  smiled  beside  him,  so  delighted  in 
the  brief  holiday  with  him.  For  Letty — Letty 
always  looked  beautiful.  She  was  a picture  in 
herself.  But,  as  fate  so  often  balances  things, 
she  did  not  care  half  so  much  about  the  pictures 
as  Edna  did  ; nor,  handsome  as  it  was,  did  her 
face  look  half  so  beamingas  that  one  from  whence 
William  Stedman  learned  to  see  mysteries  of 
loveliness  which  had  never  come  upon  his  dark- 
ened mind  before.  There  was  in  him  just  enough 
of  the  poetic  nature  to  wish  he  had  more  of  it, 
and  to  be  tenderly  reverential  toward  the  be- 
loved woman  who  hadit,  and  whom  he  thought 
so  infinitely  superiors)  himself.  While  she, 
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who  knew  herself  to  have  so  many  faults,  to  be 
at  times  so  fierce  and  hasty,  passionate  and 
unwise,  held  a different  opinion. 

They  examined  the  pictures,  none  of  which 
Edna  liked  better  than  Julius’s  own — the  land- 
scape about  which  she  had  heard  so  much — 
painted  os  Julius  dared  to  paint,  and,  in  that 
anti-Pre-Raphaelite  time,  was  greatly  despised 
for  painting — from  absolute  nature,  instead  of 
nature  diluted  through  faded  Old  Masters — 
Claudes,  Poussins,  and  Salvator  Rosas — each  a 
degree  further  off  from  reality  than  the  last. 

“Yes,”  said  Julius,  a gleam  of  hope  lighting 
up  his  melancholy  eyes,  as  they  followed  a stray 
sunbeam  which  kindled  in  deeper  beauty  his 
beautiful  work ; “ this  year  I think  I have  not 
wasted  my  tijne.  Perhaps  I may  end  in  being 
an  artist  after  all.” 

“Were  you  thinking  of  being  any  thing 
else  ?”  asked  Edna,  surprised. 

Julius  blushed  slightly,  “Oh,  I think  of  so 
many  things.  A painter  never  makes  money, 
and  I want  money — terribly.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  pictures,  Letty.”  She  was  hanging  on 
his  arm,  piloted  carefully  through  the  crowd. 
“You  were  admiring  that  portrait’s  velvet 
gown — here  is  another  well-painted  bit  of  vel- 
vet for  you,  and  a bit  of  sentiment  too — a girl 
taking  a thorn  out  of  a boy’s  finger.  What  a 
mildly  determined  air  she  has ! she  won’t  let 
him  go,  though  he  winces  at  the  pain — just  like 
a man,  and  just  like  a woman.  The  old  story. 
She  is  beginning  to  hurt  him  even  at  seven  years 
old.” 

“ She  ought  to  hurt  him,  nor  be  afraid  of 
hurting  him,  if  she  can  take  the  thorn  away,” 
said  Edna,  gently. 

“ Listen,  Will ! Now  you  see  what  lies  be- 
fore you ! Bravo ! Who  wouldn’t  rather  be  a 
bachelor,  if  all  men’s  wives  are  to  be  ready  with 
needle  and  penknife  to  wound  their  spouses — 
of  course,  entirely  for  their  good.  Heigh-ho ! 
What  say  you,  Letty?” 

“ 1 beg  your  pardon ; what  were  you  talking 
about  ?”  replied  Letty,  whose  attention  had  been 
wholly  distracted  by  a charming  bonnet  which 
she  was  most  anxious  Edna  should  see  and  imi- 
tate. But  Edna  was  absorbed  in  a picture  which 
she  never  saw  after  that  day,  and  never  even 
knew  whose  it  was ; but  it  fastened  itself  upon 
her  memdry,  to  be  revived,  even  after  many 
years,  like  invisible  color,  which  some  magic 
touch  makes  fresh  os  ever. 

It  was  called  “In  another  Man’s  Garden,” 
and  was  simply  a suburban  cottage-door,  paint- 
ed with  the  intense  realism  then  altogether 
pooh-poohed  and  despised.  Thereat  — also 
modern  and  real,  down  to  coat,  hat,  and  stick 
— stood  a young  man,  bidding  the  cheery  morn- 
ing adieu  to  his  wife  and  child  before  going  to 
business — a happy,  intensely  happy  little  group, 
safely  shut  inside  the  rose-trellised  walls.  While 
outside,  leaning  against  the  gate,  was  a solitary 
figure  — a broken-down,  dust-stained,  shabby 
man — gazing  with  mourgfrl  yearning  into  “an- 
other man’s  garden.” 


Edna  looked  at  her  betrothed,  then  at  the 
picture;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
could  not  help  it.  She  understood  it  all  so 
well.  So — out  of  his  deep  content — did  he. 

“Poor  fellow!”  said  William,  as  if  he  were 
speaking  of  a real  person. 

“ Oh,  that’s  me !”  cried  Julius,  with  a short 
laugh.  “I  thought  you  would  recognize  the 
likeness.  The  painter  is  a friend  of  mine.  He 
asked  me  to  sit,  and  thought  I looked  the  char- 
acter to  perfection.  Do  I,  Letty  ?” 

“ What,  the  gentlemanly  young  man  in  the 
garden  ?” 

“ No  ; the  blackguard  outside.  That  was 
the  character  I personated.  I get  quite  used 
to  my  battered  old  hat,  and  stockingless  shoes, 
and  coat  all  rags  and  tatters.” 

“Did  you  really  put  on  these  things?  Oh, 
how  nasty  of  you  !”  said  Letty,  turning  away  in 
great  disgust. 

The  artist  laughed  again,  more  bitterly  than 
before.  “Then  if  I ever  appear  as  a returned 
convict,  or  a repentant  prodigal,  it’s  of  no  use 
my  coming  to  you,  Letty  ?” 

“ Julius ! how  can  you  talk  of  things  so  very 
shocking  ? It  makes  me  quite  miserable.” 

Here  Letty  gave — and  Edna  caught,  startling 
her  into  uneasy  suspicion — one  of  those  sidelong, 
downcast  looks,  which  might  well  delude  a man 
into  that  mad  passion  which,  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  gleamed  in  every  feature  of  Julios 
Stedman’s  face,  as  he  followed  her  like  her 
shadow,  and  seemed  only  to  live  upon  her 
snjile. 

“ Something  will  surely  happen ; and  oh,  I 
wonder — I wonder  what — ’’thought  Edna,  very 
anxiously ; longing  for  the  next  Sunday,  when 
she  would  have  a quiet  hour  to  lay  all  her  anx- 
ieties upon  the  wise,  tender,  manly  heart  which 
was  her  comfort  in  all  her  troubles  now. 

But  as  yet  there  wits  no  chance  of  a quiet 
word  with  William,  for  the  four  came  home  to 
Kensington  ignominiously  in  an  omnibus,  to 
Letty’s  unconcealed  dismay. 

“ Ah,”  sighed  she,  “ how  nice  it  would  be  if 
Dr.'Stedraan  kept  his  brougham,  like  so  many! 
London  doctors — I do  so  like  a carriage !”  At 
which  Will  laughed,  but  Julius  looked  dark  and 
sad  for  the  whole  journey. 

It  was  a recognized  rule  that  the  Stedmans 
should  only  be  received  on  a Sunday,  so  the 
four  young  people  parted  at  the  Misses  Ken- 
derdine’s  gate,  and  Edna  and  Letty  sat  down 
to  their  late  tea,  very  tired  both  of  them — one 
a little  cross,  and  the  other  just  a little  weary- 
hearted. 

Edna  could  bear  her  own  burdens — their  own 
burdens,  she  and  William  together;  but  she 
thought,  if  an  added  weight  were  to  come,  and 
such  a serious  anxiety  as  a love  affair  or  mar- 
riage engagement  between  Letty  and  Julius 
must  inevitably  be,  however  it  might  end.  her 
cares  would  be  heavy  indeed ; for  neither  of 
these  two  were  the  sort  of  people  capable  of 
bearing  their  own  troubles,  to  say  nothing  of 
lightening  other  people’s. 
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As  she  looked  at  Letty,  so  handsome  and  so 
helpless,  and  thought  of  Julius,  who  had  turned 
from  the  door  in  one  of  his  sad  sullen  fits,  pain- 
ful and  yet  pathetic  as  those  of  a naughty  child, 
Edna  felt  her  courage  give  way,  and  her  heart 
sink  with  that  strange  foreboding  of  evil  which 
comes  sometimes,  we  know  not  how  or  why. 
Without  saying  a word  to  Letty — it  would  have 
been  neither  delicate  nor  wise — she  pondered 
over  the  whole  question,  till  at  last,  utterly  be- 
wildered, it  settled  itself  into  her  one  grand 
refuge  for  all  distresses — 44  I will  tell  it  to  Will- 
iam next  Sunday.”  And,  comforting  as  this 
thought  was,  it  brought  also  a vague  longing 
for  the  time  when  their  life  would  be  all  Sun- 
days, when  they  would  be  continually  together. 
With  it  came  a fear — the  fear  that  will  come 
with  deep  love — lest  something  should  come  be- 
tween them.  Only,  to  their  faith  and  constancy, 
nothing  could  come  but  death ; and  that  she  did 
not  fear,  for  it  would  only  be  falling,  as  David 
wished  to  fall,  into  the  hands  of  God — the  same 
God  who  had  already  made  them  so  happy. 

44  Yes,  we  have  been  happy — very  happy,  and 
I am  very,  very  thankful !”  thought  poor  Edna, 
and  her  serenity  returned — the  unchangeable 
peace  of  those  who  have  the  blesseduess  of  be- 
ing able  to  recognize  their  blessings. 

Tired  as  she  was  she  took  out  her  work  and 
was  sitting — let  us  boldly  confess  it — mending 
a large  basketful  of  stockings,  when  there  came 
a knock  at  the  front-door. 

Letty  started  up  from  the  sofa. 

44  That’s  William’s  knock — I know  it  is.  Oh, 
what  can  have  happened  !” 

44 Nothing  to  be  frightened  at,”  said  William, 
who  was  in  the  room  almost  as  soon  os  she 
spoke.  Good  newapsnot  ill,  were  written  on 
his  face.  44  I beg  your  pardon.  I could  not 
help  coming.”  He  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
and  then,  regardless  of  her  sister’s  presence, 
clasped  Edna  tight  in  his  arms.  “ It  has  come 
at  last — come  at  last,  thank  God!”  And  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy  which  betrayed  how  sharp  had 
been  the  unacknowledged  suffering  he  kissed 
again  and  agdin  his  betrothed  wife — then  went 
over  and  kissed  Letty,  and  bade  her  wish  him 
joy. 

Presently,  when  he  was  sufficiently  calm  for 
a consecutive  statement  to  be  got  out  of  him, 
Dr.  Stedman  told  the  great  news  — strangely 
little  it  would  seem  to  some  people,  yet  to 
these  two  was  enough  to  uplift  them  into  per- 
fect felicity.  i 

It  was  one  of  those  bits  of  44  good  luck” — he 
called  it  nothing  more,  and  always  protested 
he  had  done  nothing  to  win  it — which  occa- 
sionally turn  the  tide  of  a man’s . fortune  by 
giving  him,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  that 
slight  impetus  of  help  without  which  a fair 
start  is  nearly  impracticable.  A great  lady, 
and  good  as  great,  who  had  been  interested 
in  Dr.  Stedman’s  incessant  labors  among  the 
poor,  had  offered  him  a permanent  appoint- 
ment as  physician  to  a charitable  institution 
which  she  had  founded  and  principally  sup- 
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ported.  His  salary  was  to  be  £300,  and,  by- 
and-by,  £400  a year — a solid  foundation  of 
annual  income ; while  the  work  could  not  in- 
terfere with  his  practice,  but  would  rather  give 
him  opportunities  for  that  continual  study  of 
his  profession  which  a doctor  so  much  needs, 
and  which,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he 
finds  so  difficult  to  obtain.  Thus  the  lady,  a 
far-sighted  and  generous  woman,  in  securing 
his  services,  benefited  both  sides,  and  in  doing 
a prudent  did  also  a kindly  deed. 

44 1 wish  she  knew  all  the  happiness  she  has 
given  us!”  said  Edna,  trembling  and  agitated; 
while  Letty,  as  was  her  wont  under  all  novel 
and  exciting  circumstances,  began  to  cry.  In 
fact,  they  all  shed  an  honest  tear  or  two,  and 
then  they  sat  down  together — Edna  close  by 
William,  holding  Letty ’s  hand  on  the  other 
side — to  try  and  realize  the  sudden  bliss — this 
unexpected  change  in  all  their  affairs. 

4 4 Does  J ulius  know  ?”  askq£  Edna,  anxiously. 

44  No— the  letter  came  after  he  had  gone  out. 

You  know  ho  almost  always  docs  go  out  of  even- 
ings. But  it  will  be  a brighter  home  for  him  to 
come  to  when  you  are  there — and  Letty.” 

William  said  this  in  all  simplicity,  as  Edna 
at  once  perceived  ; and  his  evident  unconscious- 
ness of  the  idea  which  had  lately  entered  her 
mind  shook  Edna’s  faith  in  her  own  quickness 
of  perception.  If  William  were  quite  at  ease 
concerning  his  brother,  why  should  she  perplex 
herself  or  perplex  him  by  speaking  of  this  mat- 
ter of  Julius  and  Letty?  So,  for  the  present, 
she  let  it  slip  by ; and  when  Letty  benevolently 
quitted  the  room  and  left  her  alone  with  her 
lover  she  forgot  every  thing,  as  lovers  do. 

Forgive  them,  if  so  be  there  is  any  need  of 
forgiveness.  Life  is  so  short,  so  changeful,  so 
full  of  infinite  chances  of  grief  and  loss,  who 
would  grudge  to  any  body  a little  love,  a little 
happiness  ? Th4se  two  were  ready  to  take  both 
the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  the  evil  and  the  good, 
believing  that  both  come  alike  by  the  Father’s 
will.  Yet  who  can  wonder  that,  as  they  sat 
together,  knowing  they  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried— not  exactly  “to-morrow,”  as  Dr.  Sted- 
man had  ingeniously  suggested,  but  within  a 
few  weeks — and  that,  come  weal  or  woe,  they 
would  never  more  be  parted,  it  was  surely  par- 
donable if,  for  a while,  they  forgot  every  body 
but  themselves. 

“And  you  are  not  afraid  to  begin  life  with 
me — to  be  a poor  man’s  wife  ? for  it  will  be 
that;  Edna.  I can’t  dress  you  any  better  than 
this” — touching  tenderly  her  gray  merino  gown ; 

44  and  the  carriage  Letty  wants,  it  may  be  years 
before  I can  give  it  you,  if  ever.  Oh,  my  love, 
am  I harming  you  ? In  marrying  you  now,  at 
once,  while  I have  still  only  just  enough  for  us 
to  live  upon,  am  I doing  you  any  wrong?” 

“Wrong!”  she  Cried,  as  she  clung  round  his 
neck  for  a minute,  and  then  drew  back,  looking 
at  him  with  the  brightest  face — the  most  radi- 
ant, and  yet  half-indignant  eyes.  44 Wrong! 
you  are  showing  me  the  utmost  love,  and  pay- 
ing me  the  chiefest  honor  that  a man  can  give 
• 
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to  a woman.  You  are  taking  me  at  your  life’s 
beginning  that  we  may  begin  it  together.  That 
is  the  right  thing.  Don’t  be  afraid,  William. 
I’ll  help  you — I know  I can,  for  I am  not  a 
coward,  and  I have  you.  Oh ! if  men  were 
more  like  you,  had  your  courage,  your  faith, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  broken-hearted 
women  in  the  world.” 

“And  there  would  not  be  so  many  bad,  ru- 
ined men,  I think,  if  women  were  more  like  my 
Edna.” 

So  talked  these  two — foolishly,  no  doubt,  and 
with  a vicarious  self-laudation  which  is  very 
much  the  habit  of  lovers.  , And  yet  there  was 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  it ; a truth  which,  day 
by  day,  as  she  and  Letty  busied  themselves  ev- 
ery spare  hour  in  those  innocent  wedding  prep- 
arations which  every  honest  heart,  either  of 
friend  or  stranger,  can  not  help  taking  pleasure 
in,  forced  itself  deeper  and  deeper  upon  Edna’s 
heart.  No  worldly  show  was  there — no  hiding 
with  splendid  ouwde  formalities  the  hollowness 
within : she  was  going  to  be  as  William  said — 
a poor  man’s  wife ; and  expensive  clothes  and 
extravagant  outlay  of  any  sort  would  be  mere- 
ly ridiculous;  but  Edna  prepared  herself  for 
her  great  change  with  all  the  happy-heartcd- 
ness  that  a bride  should  have,  a bride  who 
knows  that  down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  her 
soul  is  not  a feeling  that  need  be  hidden,  not  a 
thought  that  God  and  her  husband  may  not 
see. 

One  little  thing  made  her  sorry.  Julius  did 
not  come  to  6ee  her ; indeed,  he  had  taken  him- 
self off  on  an  artistic  tour  in  Wales,  to  be  “out 
of  the  way,”  he  alleged;  but  he  wrote,  after  a 


few  days’  delay,  an  affectionate  congratulatory 
letter,  and  asked  her  to  seek  out  for  him  bach- 
elor lodgings,  as  close  as  possible  to  their  own 
house,  where  he  meant  to  be  exceedingly  jolly, 
and  inflict  himself  upon  them  several  times  a 
week.  And  he  sent  her  as  a wedding  present 
a lovely  portrait  of  Letty,  composed  out  of  the 
many  studies  he  had  made  of  her  face,  which  he 
said,  briefly,  “he  knew  by  heart.”  At  which 
remark  Letty  blushed  a little,  and  pouted  a lit- 
tle, saying  it  was  “impertinent;”  but  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  to  look  at  her  own  exquisite 
portrait,  and  hear  every  body  admire  it  and  say 
how  very  like  it  was. 

So  fled  the  time,  long  and  yet  how  short; 
dwindling  first  into  weeks  and  then  into  days, 
until  the  last  breaking-up  day  came,  and  the  two 
young  schoolmistresses,  not  without  a few  sin- 
cere tears,  sent  aw'ay  their  little  pupils  forever. 
After  that  there  was  only  one  more  Sunday 
left  for  the  Stedmans  to  come  to  tea  in  the  old 
way,  which  for  nearly  a year  had  gone  on  now, 
and  brought  with  it  so  much  of  peace  and  pleas- 
ure. No  more  now  of  those  “courting  days,” 
which  are  said  by  some  to  be  the  happiest,  by 
others  the  most  miserable  of  their  lives.  Prob- 
ably the  real  truth  lies  between  both  these  fact!, 
and  that  the  happiness  or  misery  is  according 
as  the  lovers  create  it  for  themselves.  Life  b 
not  all  joy ; neither  God  nor  man  can  make  it 
so : but  it  may  be  made  all  love.  And  love, 
that  infinite  and  endless  blessing,  had  been  held 
out  from  heaven  to  these  two,  Edna  and  Will- 
iam ; they  had  had  eyes  to  see  it,  strength  to 
grasp  it,  faith  to  cling  to  it.  They  had  cause 
to  be  glad  and  thankful,  and  so  they  were. 


DRAWING  BUREAU  RATIONS. 

By  J.  W.  DE  FOREST. 


I.— THE  APPLICANTS. 

ON  the  2d  of  October,  1866, 1 assumed  com- 
mand, as  Acting  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau,  for  the  Sub-District  of  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina. 

In  population,  wealth,  and  culture  Greenville 
is  the  third  town  in  the  State.  It  contains  an 
old  and  a new  Court  House,  four  Churches  and 
several  Chapels,  a University  (not  the  largest  in 
the  world),  a Female  College  (also  not  unpar- 
alleled), two  or  three  blocks  of  Stores,  one  of 
the  best  country  Hotels  in  the  South,  quite 
a number  of  fairish  Houses,  fifteen  hundred 
Whites,  and  a thousand  Freedmen.  It  is  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Charleston, 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  within  sight  of  the  lower  extension  of  the 
AUeghanies.  Knowing  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  I highly  recommend  the  climate 
of  Greenville.  The  scenery  is  varied,  and  pret- 
ty enough  to  satisfy  ordinary  cravings,  and  it  is 
within  easy  reach  of  mountain  picturesqueness. 
The  officer  whom  I relieved  said  to  me,  with 
some  good-natured  regret  and  envy, 44  You  have 
the  best  station  in  the  State.” 


He  alluded  more  particularly,  in  his  praise, 
to  the  inhabitants.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
they  were  orderly,  respectful  to  Bureau  regula- 
tions, disposed  to  treat  the  negroes  considerate- 
ly, and,  in  short,  praiseworthily  reconstructed. 
“The  W’orst  social  feature,”  be  added,  “is  the 
poverty.  There  are  multitudes  of  old  negroes 
who  are  living  on  their  broken-down  former 
masters.  There  are  four  hundred  soldiers’  wid- 
ows in  Greenville  District,  and  six  hundred  in 
Pickens.  You  can  make  a guess  at  the  or- 
phans.” 

Although  October,  it  was  beautiful  summer- 
like  weather  when  I commenced  my  duties  in 
Greenville.  My  office,  a vaulted  room  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  old  Court  House,  was  so 
warm  that  I had  opened  both  door  and  win- 
dow and  sat  in  the  draught,  when  my  first  visit- 
ors of  the  impoverished  classes  entered.  They 
were  two  tall,  lank,  ungainly  women,  one  twen- 
ty-three, the  other  twenty -seven,  dressed  in 
dirty,  grayish  homespun,  with  tallow  complex- 
ions, straight,  light,  dead  hair,  broad  cheek- 
bones, and  singularly  narrow  foreheads. 

“Momin,”  they  said,  sat  down,  stared  a 
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while,  and  then  asked,  “Any  thin’  for  the  lone 
wimmen  ?” 

“’Pears  like  I ooghter  git,  if  any  one  does,” 
added  the  elder.  44  My  husband  was  shot  by 
the  rebs  because  he  wouldn’  jine  their  army.” 

Supposing  that  they  might  object  to  the  smell 
of  tobacco,  I had  laid  down  my  pipe  on  their 
entrance.  Presently  the  eldest  one  inquired, 

44  Stranger,  is  your  pipe  a-smokin  ?” 

44  It  is,”  I replied,  wondering  at  such  extreme 
sensitiveness.  “But  I can  put  it  out.” 

“ Ef  it’s  a-smokin,  I should  like  a smoke,” 
was  her  only  cpmment. 

I may  have  cringed  at  the  idea  of  putting 
my  pipe  between  those  broken  teeth,  but  I of 
course  made  haste  to  do  what  was  hospitable, 
and  I went  into  the  entry  before  I allowed  my- 
self to  smile.  She  smoked  tranquilly,  and  pass- 
ed the  luxury  to  her  sister ; then  they  thanked 
me, 44  Much  obleeged,  stranger” — and  departed: 

Next  came  a mother  and  daughter.  The 
mother  was  forty-three,  looking  sixty,  short  and 
broadly  built,  haggard,  wrinkled,  filthy,  with 
desperate  gray  eyes  and  unkempt  ^ray  hair. 
The  daughter,  fifteen  year^old,  with  a white, 
freckled  face  and  yellow  hair,  had  but  one  gar- 
ment, a ragged  frock  of  cotton  homespun,  un- 
bleached, uncolored,  and  foul  with  long  wear- 
ing. Not  large  enough  to  meet  in  front,  it  was 
t^ed  with  twine  in  a loose  fashion,  exposing  en- 
tirely one  of  her  breasts.  This  child  had  in 
her  arms  another  child,  a wretched-looking  baby 
of  six  weeks  old,  tied  up  in  an  old  rag  of  carpet, 
her  own  illegitimate  offspring.  Her  first  words 
were,  “How  you  git’n  ’long?”  Her  next, 
44  Got  any  thin  for  the  lone  wimraen?” 

A few'  days  later,  while  on  my  afternoon  con-- 
stitutional  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village,  I 
was  overtaken  by  another  couple,  likewise  mo- 
ther and  daughter.  The  former,  dressed  in 
coarse  white  cotton,  ghastly,  wrinkled,  and  eager 
in  face,  stooping  and  clumsy  in  build,  slouching 
forward  as  she  walked,  might  have  been  forty- 
five,  but  seemed  sixty.  The  daughter,  nine- 
teen years  old,  as  I afterward  learned,  but  look- 
ing twenty-seven  in  the  precocity  of  squalor, 
haa  a form  so  tall,  and  straight,  and  shapely 
that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  superb  in 
bearing,  despite  her  miserable  poverty  of  life 
and  raiment.  Her  face  too  was  almost  hand- 
some, notwithstanding  its  broad  cheek-bones, 
narrow  forehead,  and  mustang-like  wildness  of 
expression.  The  first  words  which  I heard  from 
this  Juno  were,  “Mam!  don’t  go  so  fast. 
Thar’s  my  shoe  onticd.” 

The  mother  slackened  her  speed  and  opened 
conversation  with  me. 

44  Good-evenin.  Git’n  cold  for  the  season. 
Gbin*  to  be  a mighty  hard  winter  for  poo* 
folks.” 

After  some  further  complaint  they  pointed 
out  their  cabin  to  me,  and  I promised  to  in- 
quire into  their  circumstances.  A little  sleet 
had  fallen,  the  ground  had  been  more  than 
once  stiffened  by  frost,  and  the  long  blue  ranges 
visible  from  Greenville  were  white  with  winter 
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before  I chanced  to  fulfill  my  promise.  The 
cabin  consisted  of  one  large  room,  with  a fire- 
place, two  doorways,  and  two  windows.  As  in 
all  dwellings  of  the  people  of  this  class,  the  win- 
dows were  merely  square  openings,  without 
glass  or  sashes,  and  closed  by  board  shutters. 

The  logs  of  the  walls  were  unhewn,  and  on  two 
sides  the  chinking  of  mud  had  entirely  fallen 
out,  leaving  some  fifty  long  slits,  averaging  two 
inches  in  width,  through  which  the  wind  drove 
the  inclemencies  of  winter.  The  moisture 
which  came  through  these  hencoop  sides  and 
through  the  porous  roof  drained  off  through  the 
rotten  and  shattered  floor.  No  furniture  was 
visible  beyond  two  broken  chairs,  two  or  three 
cooking  utensils,  and  a pile  of  filthy  rags  which 
seemed  to  be  bedding. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  mother,  two 
dau^fcters  named  Susie  and  Rachel,  a son  of 
about  five,  and  a grandson  of  two,  named  John- 
nie. No  man ; the  father  had  died  years  ago ; 
the  husband  of  Susie  had  fallen  44  in  one  of  the 
first  battles.”  Johnnie,  flaxen-headed,  smiling 
with  health  and  content,  as  dirty  as  a boy  could 
desire  to  be,  squatted  most  of  the  time  in  the 
ashes,  warming  himself  by  a miserable  fire  of 
green  sticks.  His  mother,  Susie,  sat  in  a 
broken  chair  in  one  corner  of  the  chimney,  her 
eyes  bloodshot  and  cheeks  flushed  with  fever. 

When  I uttered  a word  or  two  of  pity — it  seem- 
ed such  a horrible  place  to  be  sick  in ! — a few 
tears  started  down  her  cheeks. 

44  What  makes  me  sick,”  she  said,  44  is  going 
barfoot  in  the  winter.  I an’t  used  to’t.  I 
had  a husband  once,  and  no  call  to  go  barfoot.” 

4 4 Oh,  mam!”  she  presently  groaned,  ad- 
dressing her  mother, 44  this  is  an  awful  house !” 

When  I asked  her  how  old  she  was  she  con- 
fessed ignorance.  To  the  same  question  the 
other  girl  answered,  with  a sheepish  smile, 

“You  are  too  hard  for  me.” 

The  mother,  after  some  reflection,  gave  their 
ages  as  nineteen  and  thirteen ; but,  looking  in 
their  worn  faces,  it  seemed  impossible  that  they 
could  be  so  young.  There  wras  an  elder  sister 
44  who  had  married  and  gone  way  off and  she 
had  carried  away  the  family  Bible,  with  all 
their  names  and  ages.  Their  father  44  used  to 
think  a heap  of  the  family  Bible.” 

The  remembrance  of  departed  days — not  very 
fine,  it  may  be,  but  still  better  than  these — re- 
vived the  sick  girl’s  sentiment  of  self-pity. 

44  Oh !”  she  groaned,  44  I’ve  been  through  a pow- 
er in  the  last  two  years.” 

“He’s  a powerful  bad  boy,”  she  said,  twist- 
ing Johnnie’s  flaxen  curls  with  a smile,  and 
looking  kindly  into  his  sunny  face.  44 1 don’t 
know  how  I can  keep  him.  I’ve  been  all  over 
the  village,  and  can’t  git  no  work.  I can  put 
him  in  the  poor-house,”  she  added,  after  a brief 
silence  of  desperation. 

As  she  talked  with  me  she  turned  her  head 
from  time  to  time  to  spit  out  her  tobacco  juiee. 

Such  is  the  destitute  class  of  the  South,  fa- 
miliar to  us  by  name  as  the  44  poor  white  trash,” 
but  better  known  in  Greenville  District  as  the 
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“ low  down  people.  ” It  is  the  dull,  unlettered, 
hopeless  English  farm-laborer  grown  wild,  indo- 
lent, and  nomadic  on  new  land  and  under  the  dis- 
couraging competition  of  slavery.  The  breed, 
however,  is  not  all  Anglo-Saxon.  Among  the 
low  down  people  you  will  find  names  of  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  and  German  origin.  What- 
soever stock  of  feeble  or  untamed  moral  nature 
settles  in  the  South  descends  rapidly  into  this 
deposit  of  idleness  and  savagery.  The  Celtic 
race  seems  to  possess  a special  alacrity  at  sink- 
ing; and  Irish  families  left  on  the  track  of 
Southern  railroads  become  vagrant  poor  whites 
in  a single  generation.  The  class,  in  short,  is 
composed  of  that  tenth  of  humanity  which  the 
severe  law  of  natural  selection  is  perpetually 
punishing  for  the  sin  of  shiftlessness. 

It  seems  probable  that  once  the  poor  whites 
were  small  farmers.  The  great  planter  blught 
them  out  and  turned  them  into  “trash,”  just 
as  the  Roman  patrician  turned  the  plebei- 
ans into  a populace.  When  Colonel  Gresham 
sold  27,000  acres  to  a German  colony  at  Wal- 
halla,  South  Carolina,  he  delivered  one  hundred 
and  fifty  titles  as  proofs  of  ownership,  showing 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  something  like  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families,  or  a population  of 
from  six  to  nine  hundred  souls,  had  given  place 
to  one  large  landholder.  Thus  it  seems  to  have 
been  every  where  throughout  the  domain  of 
slavery.  The  men  who  had  few  negroes  or 
none  parted  with  their  lots  and  cabins  to  those 
who  had  many ; and,  once  cut  loose,  they  went 
altogether  adrift.  They  might  have  bought 
other  lands  in  their  old  neighborhoods,  but  they 
did  not.  In  the  vigorous  language  of  Sut 
Lovengood,  “they  sot  in  to  rovin  round.” 

Before  emancipation  the  negro  supported 
nearly  nil  Southerners.  His  daily  labor  pro- 
duced the  great  staples  which  seemed  to  enrich 
the  planter,  and  mainly  enriched  the  factor, 
merchant,  hotel-keeper,  lawyer,  and  doctor. 
After  nightfall  he  stole  the  chickens,  pigs,  and 
corn  which  he  sold  to  Bill  Simmons  and  his 
tribe  for  whisky,  or  for  some  trivial  product  of 
a gipsy-like  industry.  The  planter,  aware  of 
this  contraband  traffic,  sometimes  quarreled 
with  Bill  and  drove  him  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  more  frequently  tried  to  bribe  him 
into  honesty  by  gifts  and  favors.  Moreover, 
Bill  had  a vote,  and  must  be  endured  and  even 
coaxed  for  that  reason.  On  the  whole,  the 
Simmonses  were  treated  by  the  landholders 
much  as  the  old  Roman  populace  were  treated 
by  the  patricians.  They  got  no  gladiatorial 
shows,  but  in  one  way  or  other  they  got  hog 
and  hominy.  It  wfas  a life  of  rare  day’s  works, 
some  begging,  some  stealing,  much  small,  illicit 
bargaining,  and  frequent  migrations. 

When  the  “ black  uns  wrent  up,”  or,  in  more 
universal  English,  w'hen  the  negroes  w’ere  trans- 
figured into  freedmen,  the  “low  dowmers”  were 
about  as  thoroughly  bankrupted  as  the  planters. 
No  more  trading  with  slaves,  and  no  more  beg- 
ging from  masters.  Not  only  was  there  far  less 
than  formerly  for  the  negroes  to  steal,  but  they 


were  far  less  addicted  to  stealing,  having  ac- 
quired some  self-respect  with  their  freedom,  and 
finding  the  jail  more  disagreeable  than  the  whip. 

The  planter,  being  reduced  to  his  last  crust, 
had,  of  course,  nothing  to  spare  for  the  Sim- 
monses ; and,  furthermore,  the  male  low  down- 
er has  roved  away  to  a land  whence  he  will 
never  return,  not  even  with  his  faculty  for  mi- 
gration. Conscripted,  much  against  his  will, 
he  was  sent  to  the  front,  did  a respectable 
amount  of  fighting,  deserted,  or  died.  If  a 
morsel  of  him  survives,  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
tell  a Yankee  what  a Union  m^n  it  was,  and 
how  opposed  it  was  to  the  war  before  it  was 
“ fo’ced  in.” 

His  death,  although  no  great  loss  to  him  nor 
to  his  country,  has  been  a more  serious  matter 
to  his  family  than  one  would  naturally  suppose. 
“Triflin  creetnr”  as  Bill  Simmons  w*as,  he  was 
better  to  his  wife  than  no  husband,  and  better 
to  his  children  than  no  father.  It  is  a beggarly 
fate  to  be  a poor  widow  or  orphan,  under  any 
circumstances;  but  to  be  one  of  600  soldiers’ 
widow's,  or  one  of  1800  soldiers’  orphans,  in  a 
region  so  lean  and 40  sparsely  settled  as  Pick- 
ens District,  is  a cruel  excess  of  poverty  w hich 
even  a pauper  in  New  England  might  shrink 
from. 

How  to  deal  with  this* mass  of  destitution? 

Even  before  hostilities  closed  it  had  so  far  ex- 
acted public  attention  that  the  Confederacy 
had  been  forced  to  feed  the  families  of  its  dead 
or  unpaid  soldiers.  The  first  Monday  of  the 
month,  generally  known  in  the  South  as  “sale 
day”  on  account  of  its  customary  public  auc- 
tion, acquired  the  additional  title  of  “draw 
day,”  because  it  was  used  for  the  issue  of  ra- 
tions. Thus,  when  the  Union  resumed  domin- 
ion over  the  revolted  States,  it  found  a popula- 
tion already  habituated  to  corn  distributions. 

“ Draw  day”  disappeared  under  the  first  shock 
of  conquest ; but  it  revived  as  soon  as  oar  troops 
went  into  garrison ; in  fact,  there  came  a sat- 
urnalia of  “draw  days."  To  some  extent 
these  monstrous  public  charities  were  neces- 
sary. There  w*ere  not  only  the  Simmonses  to 
be  fed,  but  many  families,  once  wealthy,  w ho 
had  been  stripped  by  the  war  or  the  emancipa- 
tion, and  multitudes  of  old  or  infirm  or  juvenile 
negroes  who  had  been  set  adrift  from  their 
homes  by  the  same  causes. 

I must  be  permitted  4o  sketch  two  or  three 
of  the  colored  patriarchs  of  Greenville.  Most 
curious  on  the  list  was  Uncle  Peter,  otherwise 
known  as  Kangaboonga,  a native  African.  As 
there  was  only  one  other  aboriginal  Congo  in 
Greenville  or  its.  neighborhood,  and  as  almost 
any  distinction  is  matter  of  vanity  to  its  human 
possessor,  Kangaboonga  wras  very  conceited 
over  the  fact  that  he  w*as  “bohn  in  Africa, 

Sar.”  A withered  little  fellow%  cramped  and 
dislocated  with  rheumatism,  his  legs  twisted  in  a 
style  not  suitable  for  traveling,  he  got  himself 
about  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks,  his  wrinkled, 
old  face  grimacing  with  the  effort,  and  perhnpi 
with  pain.  When  I heard  two  sticks  and  a 
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shuffle  on  thq  brick  pavement  of  the  passage  I It  was  a complicated  and  delicate  case.  Ac- 
leading  to  my  office,  I knew  that  the  next  sound  ! cording  to  the  law£  of  South  Carolina  the  first 
would  be  the  deep,  harsh  bass  of  Kangaboonga,  marriage  was  binding,  precisely  as  if  the  par- 
trnmpeting  “He,  he,  good-morning,  Sar.”  ties  had  been  white,  while  Bureau  orders  de- 
had  a delusion  that  his.  former  master  dared  that  such  persons  as  were  living  in  lawful 
owed  him  five  dollars,  or  some  other  similarly  wedlock  at  the  date  of  emandpation  were  hus- 
incredible  sum,  for  services  rendered  “sence  band  and  wife,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
de  freedom.”  I,  who  knew  that  the  decrepit  j claimants.  But  looking  at  the  hale,  middlc- 
creatuip  could  not  earn  his  salt,  and  that  he  j aged  man  before  me,  and  remembering  the  . 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  old  place  blind  senility  of  his  rival,  I ventured  to  make 
out  of  pure  charity,  sought  to  argue  him  out  this  a special  case,  and  decided  according  to 
of  his  absurd  complaint,  or,  when  fatigued  with  the  civil  statute. 

the  useless  labor,  sent  him  to  roar  his  grievances  44  You  can  have  your  wife,”  said  I.  44  If  you 
to  my  neighbor,  the  civil  magistrate.  In  the  have  worke#your  way  back  from  Alabama  for 
memory  of  Kangaboonga  I probably  live  as  a her  sake,  you  deserve  her.  I’ll  write  an  order 
44  triflin  sort  o’  Booro  man,”  although  in  course  to  put  you  in  possession.” 
of  time  I issued  him  both  corn  and  clothing.  4‘  An  about  the  chil'n  ?”  he  asked. 

Uncle  March  looked  like  a “bald-faced  ape”  “Why,  take^rour  own  children,  of  course.” 

in  goggles.  His  small  black  visage  was  com-  44 1 means  his  chil’n — the  ole  woman’s  chil’n 

pletely  surrounded  by  snowy  hair  and  beard,  an  his.  She  says  she  won’t  go  ef  she  can’t 
and  he  wore  spectacles  of  such  diameter  that  it  hev  all  her  chil’n.  An  when  we  offers  to  take 
seemed  as  if  he  might  jump  through  them.  Di-  um  the  ole  man  he  hollers  an  says : 4 What’s  to 
minutive,  stooping,  rumpled,  decrepit,  eighty  come  o'  me  f He’s  sich  a ole  man,  ye  see,  he 
or  ninety  years  old,  ho  scratched  about  with  a can’t  so  much  as  see  to  light  his  pipe.  Arter 
cane,  having  a laborious  air  of  paddling  or  he^s  got  it  filled  one  of  us  has  to  put  some  fire 
44 poling.”  A more  cheerful,  smiling,  sweet-  on  it ’fore  he  can  git  to  smoke.  That’s  so,  as 
tempered  old  negro  would  be  hard  to  find  out-  suah  as  you’s  bohn ; he  can’t  git  to  smoke  ef 
side  of  Paradise.  Yet  he  had  a terrific  special-  some  of  us  don’  light  some  straw  to  put  on  his 
ty ; he  was  the  scarer  of  naughty  children.  pipe.” 

44  Been  down  to  Mars’r  David’s,  frightnin  one  44  They  are  your  children,”  I decided,  cutting 
o’ his  black  boys,”  he  relates,  naming  one  of  the  all  knots  with  the  statute.  “All  the  children 
leading  white  citizens.  44  Mars’r  David  give  me  of  the  wife  are  the  children  of  the  husband, 
fifty  cents.  Way  I manages  chil’n  is,  I has  to  Tell  the  old  man  that.  It  will  at  least  enable 
be  .’lone  with  um,  locked  in  a room.  Then  I you  to  make  good  terras  with  him.” 
looks  at  um  through  my  specs,,  and  I talks  to  The  result  was  that  the  wifg  clove  to  the 
um.  Ef  the  boy  don’t  ’pear  to  come  round,  I younger  husband,  while  the  elder  remained  in 
tells  him  I has  to  pnt  him  up  ghimly ; and  some-  the  family  as  a sort  of  poor  relation, 
times  I has  to  put  him  up  a leetle.  Yes,  I makes  During  this  man’s  recital  another  negro  stood 
boys  good.  It’s  my  bisnis.”  by  laughing  convulsively  ; for  the  race  has  a 

A mild  development  of  “cussedness”  Uncle  keen  appreciation  of  fun,  and  especially0 of 
March  would  treat  for  a quarter;  but  for  cases  humorous  situations.  His  gavety  ceased,  and 
of  special  depravity  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  his  face  assumed  a slightly  sheepish  expression 
have  half  a dollar.  We  may  infer  from  the  lib-  when  he  came  to  state  his  own  cose, 
erality  of  Mats’r  David  s payment *that  his  of-  44  B6tss,  I wants  to  know  ef  I kin  go  roun’  and 
fending  picaninny  was  one  of  the  44  real  hard-  git  my  chil’n  ?” 

ened  wicked.”  44  Were  you  married  to  the  mother?” 

Another  patriarch,  whom  I nefer  saw,  and  “Why,  ye  see,  Boss — he!  he! — thar’stwoor 
whose  name  I have  forgotten,  came  to  my  three  mothers,  ” he  explained,  with  an  embar- 
knowledge  in  the  following  manner:  A sturdy,  rassed  drawl. 

middle-aged  negro,  called  Caesar,  entered  my  “Oh!  but  you  shouldn’t  have  children  lying 
office  and  inquired  if  he  could  not  have  his  wife  about  lodse  in  that  way.” 
and  children.  “That’s  so,  Boss.  But  I’m  done  with  that 

“Certainly,”  said  I.  now.  I’m  gwine  to  quit  that  ar.  What  I 

“ But  she’s  got  another  husband,  and  things  wants  now  is  to  pick  ’em  all  up,  an  git  ’em  to- 
is  powerful  mixed  up.”  gether,  an  look  after  ’em,  an  give  ’em  a little 

m “Let  us  hear  the  whole  story.”  schoolin.” 

44  Ye  see  I was  sold  away  from  here  fifteen  “You  can’t  do  it.  You  haven’t  the  slightest 
years  ago  into  the  Alabarmers.  Wal,  ever  sence  legal  right  to  them.  The  mothers  are  the  only 
the  freeddm  I’se  been  workin’  to  get  back,  and  persons  who  have  a claim.” 
last  week  I gets  back  and  finds  my  wife  all  right  Thus  it  is.  What  with  superannuated  ne- 
an’  powerful  glad  to  see  me.  But  she  thought  groes,  families  that  have  been  separated  by 
I was  dead,  an’  so  she’s  been  married  these  ten  slavery,  and  families  that  have  been  created  il- 
year,  an’  thar’s  her  ole  man  a livin’  with  her  legitimately,  a large  parf  of  the  colored  race  is  * 
now.  He’s  a drefful  oh  man;  he  can’t  skasely  incapable  of  self-support  and  without  natural 
see.  She  wants  me,  and  wants  him  to  go  away,  guardians.  Where  are  the  children  whom 
but  he  won’t  go.”  Kangaboonga  and  Uncle  March  sent  into  the 
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world  scores  of  years  since  ? Gone  to  the  low- 
lands, or  to  “ the  Alabarmefls,”  or  to  some  oth- 
er undiscovered  region.  But  for  the  pity  of 
former  owners,  themselves  perhaps  bankrupt, 
and  the  habit  of  individual  almsgiving  still  prev- 
alent in  the  South,  as  in  all  sparsely  - settled 
countries,  multitudes  of  aged,  infirm,  and  infant- 
ile blacks  would  suffer  greatly,  if  not  absolute- 
ly perish.  The  freedmen  themselves  give  will- 
ingly, and  even  lavishly,  to  each  other ; but 
they  are  improvident,  they  are  working  under 
various  disadvantages,  and  they  have  little  to 
spare. 

But  in  spite  of  this  mass  of  poverty  I was 
unwilling  to  commence  a distribution  of  rations. 
My  predecessor  had  counseled  me  against  it, 
assuring  me  that  I would  be  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  claimants,  and  thatJL  would  be  un- 
able to  distinguish  between  really  needy  per- 
sons and  sturdy  beggars. 

“It  does  very  little  good  and  much  hurt,” 
said  one  respectable  citizen.  “ Where  it  feeds 
fifty  people  who  are  suffering,  it  sets  a thou- 
sand crazy  with  the  idea  of  getting  corn  for 
nothing.  If  there  was  a free  granary  in  South 
Carolina  I fear  that  a large  part  of  our  people 
never  would  do  another  lick  of  work.” 

Curious  stories  were  told*me  of  the  scenes 
which  occurred  during  my  predecessor’s  distri- 
bution. On  the  last  “sale  day” — that  is,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  the  month  previous  to  my 
arrival — a crowd  of  a hundred  people,  some 
bringing  bags,  others  driving  carts  and  wagons, 
had  collected  around  the  Bureau  office,  in  the 
old  Court-Housp.  The  officer,  driven  distract- 
ed by  previous  similar  trials,  had  left  town  to 
escape  his  persecutors.  The  crowd  filled  the 
street,  questioning,  grumbling,  quarreling,  but 
waiting.  Conspicuous  in  it,  sitting  in  a cart 
draflro  by  two  stout  little  mountain  oxen,  was  a 
beautiful  country  girl,  who  loudly  demanded 
the  Bureau  officer. 

“ I want  ter  settle  with  him  for  the  way  he 
worked  it  last  draw  day,”  said  she.  *Thar 
was  folks  in  our  settlement  got  com  that  had 
no  more  right  to  it  than  nobody.” 

When  informed  by  some  by-stander  that  no 
more  rations  would  be  issued,  she  replied : “ I’m 
glad  of  it.  You  may  tell  him  I wouldn’t  thank 
him  for  any.  We’ve  got  com  enough  of  our 
own  to  go  upon.” 

So  I remained  deaf  to  complaints  and  re- 
quests. I was  a general  principle,  a law  of  na- 
ture ; I went  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number.  It  was  useless  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  “ draw  day  I replied  that  it  was  not,  and 
that  it  never  again  would  be. 

Some  one  may  suggest  the  poor-house  as  a 
remedy  for  this  clamorous  and  persevering  meh- 
dicity.  In  one  sense  it  was  a remedy ; the 
mere  word  was  sufficient  to  frighten  off  all  but 
the  most  helpless  claimants  ; gaunt,  filthy,  bare- 
/ooted  women  would  Answer,  “ Lord’s  sake ! 
don’t  send  us  to  the  poor-house.”  They  would 
accept  beggary  from  door  to  door,  wintry  life  in 
a fouse  of  pine  boughs,  prostitution,  and  thiev- 


ing, rather  than  sleep  under  the  /oof  of  public 
charity.  It  was  a shadow  which  blighted  self- 
respect,  and  tortured  the  sensibilities  of  the 
meanest  white  and  the  most  shiftless  tfegro. 
Only  the  decrepit,  the  sick,  and  children  would 
go  to  the  alms-house ; and  in  many  cases  even 
they  had  to  be  carried  thither  by  main  force. 

Moreover,  this  resource  was  altogether  inad- 
equate. In  South  Carolina  there  are  nq  town- 
ships ; the  district,  or  county,  is  the  lowest  unit 
of  government.  Greenville  District,  a territory 
of  fifteen  hundred  square  miles,  containing  twen- 
ty-five thousand  inhabitants,  had  but  a single 
establishment  of  public  charity — a farm,  with 
one  house  and  a fewr  cabins,  capable  of  accom- 
modating fifty  or  sixty  persons.  At  the  some- 
what urgent  official  instance  of  my  predecessor, 
acting  in  accordance  with  orders  from  Bureau 
head-quarters,  it  had  been  thrown  open  to  ne- 
groes as  well  as  whites,  and  the  cabins  in- 
creased in  number  from  four  to  six.  There 
were  also  a few  outside  pensioners. 

The  institution  was  not  only  too  limited  in 
size,  but  it  was  dolefully  short  of  funds.  In 
that  impoverished  community  taxes  were  prac- 
tically a myth,  and  every  public  interest  was 
fighting  for  a pittance  of  public  money.  In  or- 
der to  save  the  poor-house  from  utter  insolv- 
ency it  had  been  found  necessary  to  get  an  or- 
der from  the  governor  appropriating  to  its  use 
the  fund  of  the  district  commissioners  of  public 
buildings.  The  prisoners  were  left  in  rags,  the 
jail  and  court-house  unrepaired,  in  order  that 
the  paupers  might  not  starve.  But  this  scanty 
supply  could  not  keep  pace  long  with  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  much  less  pay  the  debt  which 
had  been  accumulating  during  the  lean  years 
of  the  Confederacy?  With  that  private  benev- 
olence which  in  the  South  often  struggles  to 
stand  in  place  of  our  Northern  system  of  organ- 
ization, the  commissioners  of  the  poor  had  fur- 
nished out  of  their  own  (by  no  means  abund- 
ant) purses  such  moneys  as  were  necessary  to 
slide  the  poor-house  over  its  frequently-recur- 
ring breakers.  Justice  bids  me  hold  up  for  ad- 
miration the  names  of  those  tried  and  stanch 
friends  of  indigence,  Peter  Catible,  Alexander 
M‘Bee,  S.  Swandale,  and  Henry  Smith.  May 
their  pocket-books  always  be  as*big  and  over- 
flowing as  their  hearts ! 

I would  have  been  glad  to  furnish  rations  to 
the  institution ; I thought  that  to  do  so  would 
be  the  best  method  of  getting  food  to  those  who 
absolutely  needed  it ; but  there  was  an  order 
forbidding  such  application  of  public  stores. 
Either  General  Howard  supposed  that  it  would 
lead  to  frauds,  or  he  wished  to  force  Southern 
public  charities  to  do  their  own  utmost.  At 
all  events  commissary  stores  were  not  to  be 
dealt  out  to  paupers  or  prisoners. 

• Thus  I remained  a general  principle,  mer- 
ciless toward  the  few  for  the  good  of  the  many, 
refusing  to  feed  the  suffering  lest  I should  en- 
courage the  lazy.  If  I had  drawn  rations  for 
thirty  old  negroes  whose  decrepitude  could  not 
be  questioned,  three  hundred  other  old  negroes, 
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whose  claims  were  almost  equally  good,  would 
have  presented  themselves.  The  watch-word 
of  “draw  day”  would  have  spread  like  a fiery 
cross  over  two  thousand  square  miles  of  coun- 
try, bringing  into  Greenville  many  hundreds  of 
people  who  otherwise  might  remain  at  work. 
It  would  have  been  “lay  down  the  shovel  and 
the  hoe,”  shoulder  the  begging-bag,  and  “try 
to  git.”  To  one  who  asked  for  com  because 
he  was  near  starvation,  three  would  demand  it, 
“ seein  ’twas  a-gwine.” 

Dolefully  amusing  were  many  of  the  inci- 
dents of  mendicity  which  were  daily  forced 
upon  my  notice.  Once  a stout  woman  of  thir- 
ty-five and  a singularly  vigorous,  rosy  girl  of 
nineteen,  arrived  from  a settlement  jp.  Pickens 
District,  thirty  miles  distant,  in  search  of  ra- 
tions, beguiled  by  a report  that  there  was  “ a 
drawin.” 

“There  i9  nothing  to  get,”  I said,  “ and  there 
will  be  nothing.  You  must  give  up  this  notion 
of  trotting  about  the  country  after  com.  You 
have  wasted  three  days  on  this  expedition,  and 
in  that  time  you  could  have  earned^more  than 
you  could  hope  to  beg  here.  You  must  go  to 
work.  Regular  labor  is  the  only  thing  which 
will  keep  you  from  suffering.  If  you  can’t  sew 
or  spin,  go  into  the  fields  and  hoe.  You  are 
strong  enough  for  it.” 

The  girl  laughed  cheerfully,  and  declared  that 
she  was  strong  enough  for  any  thing.  The  'wo- 
man looked  utterly  disconsolate  and  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes,  apparently  in  a state 
of  gloomy  reflection  over  these  novel  and  repug- 
nant idea$. 

“Oh!”  she  groaned  at  last,  “I’ll  go  back  to 
Pickens,  and  I’ll  work — and  I’ll  work — and  I’ll 
work!  Nobody  shall  ever  git  me  away  from 
home  again  with  talkin  about  draw  day.” 

“ Come,  let’s  start,”  answered  her  jolly  com- 
rade. “I’ll  devil  you  all  the  way  back.  I’ll 
have  some  fun  out  of  it.” 

A family  of  North  Carolinians  named  Tony 
pestered  me  into  more  than  one  fit  of  snappish- 
ness. • It  consisted  of  two  sisters  of  about  forty, 
charitably  supposed  to  be  widows,  of  whom  one 
had  a son  of  twenty-two,  the  other  a son  of 
nineteen  and  a daughter  of  seventeen.  As  if 
their  own  poverty  were  not  sufficient  for  them, 
the  two  boys  married  shortly  after  the^r  arrival 
in  Greenville,  each  taking  to  himself  a disrep- 
utable “lone  Womag”  several  years  his  senior, 
the  wife  of  the  youngest  having  the  additional 
burden  of  a stout  boy.  This  horde  of  two  men, 
five  women,  and  a child  would  have  outbegged 
a convent  of  Dominicans.  Their  first  haunt 
was  a deserted  hotel  which  had  been  used  dur- 
ing the  war  as  a Confederate  hospital,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a den  for  vagrants  of  all  col- 
ors. Expelled  from  this,  they  took  refuge  in 
the  race-course  and  slept  under  cover  of  the 
milky-way.  Their  next  move  was  to  a cabin 
on  the  land  of  a miller,  seven  miles  below 
Greenville,  where  they  worked  a little  for  the 
proprietor,  made  a few  baskets,  told  fortunes, 
and  whence  they  went  forth  on  begging  excur- 


sions. Every  Monday  they  inquired  of  me 
“ef  thar  was  a drawin,”  and  on  other  days, 
“ef  thar  was  any  thin  to  git.” 

The  miller,  a large  landholder  and  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  region,  would  have 
given  them  plenty  of  work  if  they  would  have 
done  it.  But  work  was  not  their  ideal;  they 
only  desired  to  be  supported  while  they  slept, 
smoked,  and  gossipfed ; “their  strength  was  to 
sit  still.  ” In  the  words  of  a worthy  farmer  who 
knew  their  ways,  “ them  fortune-tellers  was  the 
meanest,  most  triflin,  low  down,  no  account  lot 
a-goin.”  It  was  useless  to  threaten  them  with 
prosecution  as  vagrants  if  they  did  not  keep  out 
of  the  village.  They  replied,  indignantly,  and 
with  a sort  of  pert  tartness,  “ Hain’t  poor  folks 
got  a right  to  be  nowhar  ?” 

I have  often  laughed  to  think  of  the  fierce 
charges  which  this  tribe  used  to  make  upon  me 
for  radons.  One  Monday,  when  I had  already 
been  pestered  into  spitefulness  by  a course  of 
mendicants,  the  Tonys  appeared'  in  full  force, 
with  their  usual  hungry  eagerness  of  demeanor. 
The  chubby  boy,  the  pale  daughter,  the  two  yel- 
low-faced youths,  their  burly  wives,  the  gaunt 
and  ragged  mothers,  swept  in,  nearly  filling  the 
little  room. 

“Wal,  I’ve  got  here,”  grunted  one  of  the 
elder  women,  slapping  down  a large  basket  and 
two  or  three  sacks.  “I  guess  I’ve  come  fur 
enough  for  it.” 

“ What  do  yon  want  ?”  I demanded,  in  high 
ill-humor. 

“It’s  draw  day!”  she  snapped. 

“’Tain’t!”  I responded,  m the  same  tone; 
for  life  at  that  moment  was  a burden.  ~ 

The  look  of  disappointment  which  followed 
this  pettish  declaration  was  little  less  than  fero- 
cious. 

“Wal,  I should  like  to  know  what  poor  folks 
is  to  do,”  was  the  next  comment. 

“An  thar’s  my  dahter  sick,”  broke  in  the 
other  woman.  “An’t  no  more  fit  to  come  up 
here  than  nothin.  An  nothin  to  git ! ” 

Then  ensued  half  an  hour  of  .waiting  and 
staring ; it  still  seemed  possible  that  I might  be 
looked  out  of  the  rations ; probably,  too,  I was 
not  fully  credited  when  I denied  that  there  were 
any.  Another  hour  was  spent  on  the  steps  of 
the  court-house,  and  then  the  tribe  departed 
for  the  day,  hungrier  but  not  wiser.  From 
such  disappointments  they  never  went  home  to 
work ; they  simply  wandered  through  the  vil- 
lage to  beg.  Did  they  obtain?  Only  too 
often;  the  habit  of  private  charity  is  widely 
diffused  in  the  South ; the  “ high-toned  gentle- 
man” gives  as  of  old,  and  much  more  than  he 
can  now  afford.  The  better  classes  despise  and 
almost  detest  the  “low  down  people,”  but  rare- 
ly have  the  heart  to  refuse  them.  The  thought 
! of  turning  any  one  away  hungry  is  repulsive  in 
’ almost  all  communities  where  u sparse  popula- 
] tion  forbids  organized  beneficence.  I learned 
J during  my  stpy  in  Greenville  that  many  men 
■ whose  incomes  were  little  more  than  nominal 
1 constantly  contributed  tp  the  support  of  their 
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absolutely  indigent  neighbors,  whether  worthy 
or  unworthy. 

“Colonel  Towns  holped  me  some,”  one  va- 
grant would  declare;  “and  ef  I could  git  two 
dollars,  I’d  have  enough  to  go  upon  for  a 
month.” 

“ General  Easely  give  me  a dollar,”  confesses 
another;  “Alec  M‘Bee  let  me  have  a bushel 
of  corn,”  is  the  story  of  a third  ; and  so  on,  an 
endless  round  of  charities,  not  from  overflowing 
pockets.  Oh  ! but  that  slavery  was  costly,  with 
its  breed.of  parasite  poor  whites,  and  its  remain- 
ing dross  of  decrepit  old  negroes ! I do  not  think 
that  I exaggerate  greatly  when  I declare  that 
two-thirds  of  the  people  of  my  Bureau  District 
were  burdened  with  the  support  of  the  other 
third.  A Greenville  merchant  assured  me 
that,  what  with  gifts  outright  and  credits  to 
people  who,  as  he  knew,  could  never  pay,  it 
cost  him  five  times  as  much  for  the  living  of 
other  people  as  for  his  own. 

And  such  ungrateful  recipients  as  many  of 
them  are  I There  surely  never  was  a more 
dissatisfied,  crabbed,  growling,  unappeased,  un- 
converted set  of  poor  folks  than  the  “ low  dow'n 
people.”  It  seemed  probable  to  me  that  they 
would  willingly  join  in  any  feasible  scheme  for 
confiscating  the  acres,  if  not  for  cutting  the 
throats,  of  the  property-holders  who  feed  them. 
“ When’s  our  folks  gwine  to  git  the  land  ?”  they 
sometimes  asked  me,  passing  themselves  off  for 
worthy  and  oppressed  Unionists. 

A clergyman  of  Greenville  related  to  me  an 
interview'  which  he  had  with  a woman  of  this 
degraded  caste.  She  had  come  to  his  door  to 
beg,  mrd  he  had,  after  his  custom,  invited  her 
into  ms  parlor  to  talk ; “for,”  said  he,  “ I owe 
a duty  to  these  people’s  souls  as  well  as  to  their 
bodies.”  To  his  horror  he  discovered  that  she 
knew  nothing  about  Christ,  and  was,  practically, 
a sound  heathen.  Her  desire  w'as  not  for  the 
heavenly  manna,  but  for  hog  and  hominy — not 
to  forget  some  smoking  tobaccd. 

“You  are  a strong,  healthy  woman,”  said 
he.  “ You  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  your  own 
living.  ” 

“Poor  folks  han’t  no  chance,”  she  asserted. 
“What’s  poor  folks  to  do  without  land?  I 
don’t  see  why  you  should  have  such  a big  door- 
yard  when  I han’t  got  nothin,”  she  addedr car- 
rying the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country.  “ Ef  I 
had  your  door-yard  I mought  raise  a crop  on  it.” 

“This  door-yard  is  not  mine,”  he  replied. 
“ Still,  I will  give  you  a chance  to  make  some- 
thing off  it.  If  you  will  clean  it  and  my  gar- 
den of  leaves  I will  give  you  a dollar  a day  as 
long  as  the  work  lasts." 

“ Wal,  I’ll  see  about  it,”  gloomily  replied  the 
inveterate  old  tramp,  and,  departing  with  her 
bag  and  basket,  returned  no  more.  She  had 
no  fancy  for  a house  where  she  was  offered 
work  and  wages  instead  of  meal  and  broken 
victuals.  Had  she  come  into  possession  of  the 
parsonage  door-yard  she  would  simply  have  put 
a cabin  or  a brush-house  upon  it,  and  thence 
gone  forth  on  her  begging  excursions. 


I presume  that  I saw  more  of  these  lazy  agra- 
rians than  any  one  else.  Citizens,  whose  pa- 
tience or  purses  gave  out  under  their  exac- 
tions, naturally  sent  them  to  the  United  Stares 
officer,  as  a person  who  was  supposed,  to  have 
unlimited  command  of  hog  and  hominy.  Vil- 
lage jokers  used  to  tell  them,  “You  must  come 
down  to  the  Bureau  next  Monday.  It’s  going 
to  be  a big  draw  day — corn,  and  shoes,  and 
dresses,  and  parasols.” 

Besides  the  white  trash  and  the  old  negroes, 
there  were  suffering  people  of  the  better  cla^s 
though  not  many.  My  district  was  an  upland 
region,  a country  of  corn  rather  than  of  cotton, 
cultivated  by  small  fanners  and  middling  plant- 
ers. Coqgaining  few  slaves  compared  w ith  the 
lowlands,  only  a moderate  proportion  of  its  cap- 
ital had  been  destroyed  bv  emancipation.  Sher- 
man’s bummers  had  never  crossed  its  borders. 
Its  poverty  arose  from  the  leanness  of  the  soiL 
the  imperfection  of  agriculture,  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  in  battle,  the  exhaustion 
of  stock  and  capital  during  the  war,  the  lack 
of  intelligent  and  zealous  labor,  and  the  thrift- 
less habits' incident  on  slaver}'.  There  were 
few  families  of  landed  gentry'  so  reduced  as  to 
need  rations,  and  those  few  were  chiefly  refu- 
gees who  had  fled  from  the  sea -coast  during 
the  rebellion. 

The  condition  of  these  persons  was  pitiable. 
A mulatto  once  came  to  me  and  said  • “I  do 
wish,  Sir,  you  could  do  something  for  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s family.  Tbey’s  mighty  bad  off.  He’s  in 
bed,  sick — han’t  been  able  to  git  about  this  six 
weeks  — and  his  chil’n’s  begging  food  of  my 
chil’n.  They  used  to  own  three  or  four  thous’n 
acres ; they  was  great  folks  befo  the  war.  It’s 
no  use  tellin  them  kind  to  work ; they  don't 
know  how  to  work,  and  can’t  work ; some- 
body’s got  to  help  ’em,  Sir.  I used  to  be- 
long to  one  branch  of  that  family,  and  so  I 
takes  an  interest  in  ’em.  I can’t  bear  to  see 
such  folks  come  down  so.  It  hurts  my  feel- 
ings, Sir.” 

Another  claimant  was  a lady  who  had  for- 
merly owned  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  on  one 
of  the  richest  of  the  Sea  Islands.  When  Du 
Pont  took  Port  Royal  she  had  fled,  carried 
away  by  the  deluge  of  panic.  Her  house  was 
burned,  no  one  knows  how*  or  by  w hose  act. 
In  1862  fter  estate  was  sold  for  delinquent  taxes, 
one  plantation  falling  into  the  hands  of  private 
purchasers,  the  other  becoming  a part  of  the 
city  of  Port  Royal.  Long  before  the  war  end- 
ed this  lady,  seventy  years  old,  was  an  object 
of  charity,  supported  by  friends  nearly  as  im- 
poverished as  herself,  and  frequently  carrying 
her  bag,  like  a poor  white,  to  beg  corn  of  the 
miller.  While  I was  in  Greenville  she  lived  in 
a little  ruinous  house,  furnished  her  rent-free 
by  a relative,  himself  ill  able  to  support  even 
so  small  a sacrifice.  Her  bed  was  a mattress 
spread  on  the  floor,  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
broken  window.  She  did  her  own  cooking: 
it  was  not  mnch  to  do.  I have  seen  her  trudg- 
ing slowly  up  a long  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
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was  a spring,  reeling  under  the  weight  of  a pail 
of  water. 

I would  not  expose  these  sorrows  of  aged  and 
respectable  poverty  but  fofc*  the  hope  that  some 
good  may  come  of  it.  Would  it  not  be  worthy 
of  a great  and  victorious  nation  to  decree  that 
the  punishment  of  the  helpless  and  harmless 
shall  cease?  This  woman Jhas  already  tasted 
greater  bitterness  than  there  is  in  death.  Two 
sons — she  could  not  have  restrained  them — if 
she  could  have  done  that  she  could  not  have 
sheltered  them — joined  the  Southern  army  and 
fell.  A daughter,  an  educated  ladv,  has  worked 
for  eight  dollars  a month  at  service  little  less 
than  menial.  A beautiful  grand-daughter,  the 
heiress  herself  of  a confiscated  plantation,  has 
been  surrendered  at  the  age  of  seveu  to  the 
adoption  of  strangers,  and  is  now  separated 
from  her  by  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic.  Is  it 
not  enough  ? Will  not  Congress  appoint  a com- 
mission to  examine  mercifully  into  the  question 
of  Southern  lands  seized  by  the  Government  ? 
No  good,  nothing  but  misery  and  hate,  ever 
came  of  confiscation. 

Had  such  cases  as  these  been  common  in  my 
Bureau  district  I should  have  been  driven  by  my 
conscience  into  an  early  distribution  of  rations. 
But  the  fact  that  my  poor  were  chiefly  low  down 
whites  who  needed  to  be  spurred  to  work,  or 
venerable  negroes  who  were  tolerably  well-cared 
for  by  charitable  planters,  enabled  me  long  to 
resist  that  humane  impulse  which  detests  gen- 
eral laws  and  calls  for  special  providences.  In 
this  policy  I was  sustained  by  the  wisest  and 
best  of  the  inhabitants. 

“There  always  was  this  mean  lot  about,” 
affirmed  one  industrious  farmer,  who  abhorred 
lazy  people.  “In  the  old  times,  when  corn 
was  twenty-five  cents  a bushel,  you  could  see 
these  same  creeturs  going  arofnd  with  their 
bags  on  their  shoulders,  tryin’  to  git.  It  would 
be  Gods  good  riddance  if  two- thirds  of  them 
could  be  starved  to  death.  The  rest  might  set 
in  to  work.” 

“I  wouldn’t  advise  an  issue,”  said  one  of  my 
legal  acquaintances,  as  pitiful-hearted  a man  as 
I ever  knew.  “If  you. begin,  you  won’t  know 
where  to  stop.  I really  think  that  many  of  our 
people  will  have  to  suffer  severely  before  they  will 
learn  that  they  must  support  themselves.  This 
distribution  of  food  is  an  absolute  injury  to  us.” 


Against  the  claims  of  the  Union  mountain- 
eers of  the  Dark  Corner  I was  warned  with 
something  like  ardor.  “ I tell  you  those  Tories 
are  the  meanest  people  on  God’s  earth,”  roared 
an  old  fanner  who  had  hunted  them,  and  been 
hunted  by  them,  during  the  rebellion.  “They 
are  nothing  but  robbers.  They  didn’t  care 
a shake  of  my  cane  for  the  United  States. 
All  they  wanted  was  to  plunder  the  people 
who  had  the  rich  bottoms  and  the  full  com- 
cribs.” 

And  then  the  venerable  “ reb”  rushed  into  a 
long  narration  of  how  he  had  been  despoiled 
of  hams  and  yarn  by  a notorious  Unionist  after 
the  proclamation  of  peace. 

“I  had  him  tried  for  it  in  the  last  court,” 
said  he ; “ and  don’t  you  think  that  they  brought 
him  in  not  guilty  ? The  indictment  was  for 
stealing,  and  the  judge  charged  that  it  wasn’t 
stealing  because  it  was  done  openly — it  was 
robber^.  And  so  they  cleared  him.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  for  justice  ?” 

“Oh!  there  are  some  good  ones  among 
them,”  he  admits  presently,  for  he  is  not  desti- 
tute of  fairness.  “ There’s  old  Solomon  Jones, 
he’s  an  honest  sort  of  an  old  feller;  he’s  no 
robber.  And  there’s  a few  more  such — but 
mighty  few,  Major.  It’s  about  the  meanest 
crap  of  humans  that  ever  was  raised.” 

And  so  the  Bureau  Major  persevered  in  his 
refusal  to  have  a “draw  day.”  Do  not  be  bit- 
ter upon  him ; he  suffered  somewhat  for  his  ob- 
stinacy ; he  was  perseverinjjly  pestered.  Day 
after  day  he  took  an  unwilling  part  in  such  di- 
alogues as  the  following : 

“ Momin.  How  you  git’n  ’long  ? Got  any 
thing  for  the  poor  folks  ?*’ 

“Nothing  at  all.  Not  a solitary  thing.” 

“ 6ot  any  corn  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Got  any  shoes?” 

“No.” 

“ Got  any  close  ?” 

“No.” 

“Han’t  got  any  thin’?” 

“No.  I told  you  so  at  first.” 

“Didn’t  know  but  you  had  somethin.  I 
thought  I’d  name  it  to  you.” 

In  my  next  article  I will  relate  how  1 
eventually  had  something,  and  how  I got  rid 
of  it. 


AT  TWILIGHT. 


Like  some  bright  mounting  flame  our  life, 
New-kindled,  springs  and  sparkles, 

Now  soars  defiance  to  the  sun, 

Now  glooms  and  darkles; 

Here  from  the  ruby-hearted  glow 
Sweet  influence  round  it  shedding— 
Here  from  a half-qnenched  sullen  brand 
Dull  shadow  Bpreading. 

And  gathered  in  its  blither  blaze 
What  gay  friends  haply  cluster, 

Warmed  deeply  with  the  rosy  ray 
And  lightsome  lustre! 


Full  soon  the  cheerful  guests  are  gone 
In  slow  departing  number, 
Close-curtained  from  the  murmuring  world 
Each  to  his  slumber. 

And  down  on  the  deserted  hearth, 

In  dying,  fitful  flashes, 

The  lonely  fire  has  drooped  and  sunk 
And  fallen  in  ashes; 

Yet  part  of  that  immortal  flame 
Which,  far  in  deeps  of  even, 

Informs  the  white  and  sacred  stars 
And  dazzles  heaven! 
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THE  twenty-fifth  of  February,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  will  be  marked  as  an 
historical  day  in  the  political  annals  of  England. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  Parliament  had  as- 
sembled as  usual,  and  a large  crowd  had  as- 
sembled in  the  lobbies,  anticipating  the  opening 
of  a debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  which,  it 
tvas  understood,  was  not  to  end  until  the  whole 
Irish  question  had  been  probed  to  the  bottom, 
and  a new  leaf  in  the  dreary  volume  of  the  re- 
lations of  England  to  that  island  turned. 

The  excitement  was  general  and  great.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  taken 
his  seat  on  the  wool -sack,  and  the  Chaplain 
gone  through  his  prayers,  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
Lord  Malmesbury  arose,  and  with  genuine  feel- 
ing announced  the  resignation  by  Earl  Derby 
of  his  position  as  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
and  the  acceptance  of  that  resignation  by  the 
Queen.  The  silence  of  the  House  at  this  an- 
nouncement was  almost  awful.  u Mv  Lords,’’ 
said  Malmesbury,  **  it  must  be  a subject  of  great 
pain  to  us  all,  on  whichever  side  of  the  House 
we  sit,  when  we  see  an  eminent  statesman 
obliged  to  secede  from  public  life  and  from  the 
management  of  public  affairs — not  from  any  of 
those  changes  and  chances  in  political  life  to 
which  we  are  all  accustomed,  and  to  which  we 
cheerfully  resign  ourselves,  but  from  failing 
health,  and  from  illness  which  takes  him,  as  it 
were,  before  his  time  from  among  us,  and  de- 
prives us  of  his  advice  and  his  abilities.”  Any 


great  distress  at  seeing  an  opponent,  the  scars 
of  whose  sword  Avere  all  over  him,  finally  re- 
moved, could  not  be  expected  of  Earl  Kussell ; 
nor  did  he  affect  any  in  the  few  remarks  re- 
quired of  him  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  offers;  yet  he  spoke  with  sinceri- 
ty when  he  said  of  the  fallen  leader:  “To  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  defended  hiss  opinions 
the  records  of  Parliament  will  bear  immortal 
testimony."  There  was  reason  enough  for  the 
solemn  feeling  which  pervaded  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  who  compose  it  are  as  conscious 
as  the  English  nation  that  these  many  years 
the  pillars  that  have  sustained  its  authority  in 
the  eye  of  the  country  have  been  crumbling 
away } its  influence  has  been  gradually  becom- 
ing almost  ns  historical  as  that  of  the  Crown; 
its  debates  have  been  less  and  less  read  every 
year,  and  rarely  fill  a column  of  the  Tow*;  and 
among  the  few  voices  still  powerful  enough  to 
gain  for  it  the  lingering  interest  of  the  English 
people,  the  chief  w'as  that  whose  future  silence 
Was  thus  announced. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  seat  of  Dis- 
raeli was  conspicuously  vacant.  By  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  called  “a  singular  destiny,’*  it  de- 
volved upon  Lord  Stanley  to  announce  In?  fa- 
ther’s retirement;  and  he  did  so  with  pale  calm- 
ness and  in  perfect  taste,  uttering  no  word  of 
eulogy  beyond  what  was  implied  in  hi*  4*  re- 
gret.” Mr.  Gladstone  said,  “I  can  not  help 
expressing  for  myself  a regret,  which  I am  sure 
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to  the  House.  The  Irish  member  declared  that 
♦ the  noble  Lord  was  constantly  insulting  his  op- 
ponents by  look  and  manner.  Lord  Derby  then 
explained  fully  why  he  had  smiled.  His  man- 
ner was  modest*  but  the  effect  of  his  explana- 
tion was  like  rubbing  salt  in  a wound.  O'Con- 
nell leaped  to  his  feet  and  cried,  “The  noble 
Lord’s  language  is  characterized  by  his  usual 
want  of  veracity” — and  then,  of  course,  there 
was  Another  hubbub,  with  cries  of  “ Order”  and 
“ Retract .”  O’Connell  hated  very  much  to  re- 
tract ; but  of  course  he  had  to  do  so,  though  it 
required  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a Babel 
for  five  minutes  before  he  would  do  so. 

With  his  own  party,  while  he  was  a Whig, 
Lord  Derby  was  personally  popular,  because  it 
was  proud  of  his  talents.  It  was  purely  as  a per- 
sonal favor  to  him,  and  at  his  earnest  request, 
that  twenty  millions  of  pounds  mere  lent  (con- 
fessedly never  to  be  repaid)  to  the  Jamaica 
planters  whose  negroes  had  been  emancipated. 
But  while  personally  liked  by  his  party,  he  was 
by  it  politically  distrusted ; for  twenty  years 
before  he  became  a Tory  the  Whigs  suspected 
that  he  was  a Tory  at  heart,  precisely  as  his 
son,  Lord  Stanley,  is  now  felt  by  the  Tories  to 
be  at  heart  a Liberal.  And  it  is  a fact  to  which 
the  records  of  “Hansard”  furnish  ample  testi- 
mony that  Lord  Derby  never  got  his  heart  thor- 
oughly into  his  mouth — never  shone  out  in  full 
energy — until  he  came  into  alliance  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Conservatives.  Since  then 
he  has,  indeed,  somctinfes  dealt  with  and  enun- 
ciated principles,  such  as  they  were,  and  was 
nimble  enough  to  overleap  the  fences  that  he 
had  built  in  his  Liberal  days  with  a skill  that 
seemed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  his  long 
experiences  on  the  turf.  By  becoming  a Tory 
he  seemed  to  gain  a new  lease  of  intellectual 
life,  and  his  latest  speeches,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  recent  Premiership,  are  the  best,  in  respect 
of  rhetorical  power,  that4ie  has  ever  made.  I 
say  up  to  his  recent  Premiership,  because  his 
eloquence  and  ability  have  always  been  fullest 
in  attack,  and  when  leading  a minority. 

The  greatest  speeches  of  his  life  will  protably 
be  considered  those  in  which  he  so  brilliantly 
attacked  the  Russell-Pnlmerston  administration 
in  1804  on  account  of  their  foreign  policy,  and 
particularly  their  forcible-feeble  behavior  in  the 
attack  of  Prussia  on  Denmark.  And,  notably, 
the  speech  on  the  Queen’s  Address  of  that 
year,  with  which  Lord  Derby  opened  that  fire 
from  which  his  opponents  never  recovered,  will 
always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable passages  in  the  annals  of  party  war- 
fare in  England.  On  that  morning,  though 
there  had  been  no  publication  of  the  intention 
of  the  Tories  to  begin  their  attack,  there  was  a 
feeling  in  Parliament  of  a thunder-bolt  lurking 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  crowd  had  gone  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  Upper  House  per- 
ceived very  soon  that  the  restless  eyes  and  af- 
fected carelessness  of  Lord  Derby  meant  mis- 
chief. When  he  arose  the  House  of  Lords  was 


still  as  death,  as  indeed  it  always  is  when  Lord 
Derby  is  about  to  speak.  Earl  Russell  sat 
motionless  and  unsuspecting;  but  when  some- 
thing complimentary  to  the  Ministry — some  few 
honeyed  words — fell  from  his  opponent  s lips 
he  became  visibly  nervous ; he  knew  Earl  Der- 
by's habit  of  oiling  over  his  man  before  he  swal- 
lowed him.  He  did  not  have  long  to  wait 
The  Tory  leader  hurried  over  the  indifferent 
details  of  the  Address  smoothly  until  he  came 
to  the  allusion  to  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  part 
that  Earl  Russell  had  borne  in  them.  He  then 
leveled  the  arrow  he  had  so  fatally  feathered 
with  his  soft  exordium,  and  let  it  fly — following 
it  too  with  a quiver-full  of  the  same  sort,  umil 
poor  Earl  Russell  w*as  stuck  all  over  like  a po- 
litical St.  Sebastian.  Earl  Russell  had  indeed 
made  himself  a very  tempting  target : his  ad- 
vice, his  remonstrance,  his  scolding,  had  lie- 
come  as  familiar  to  Europe  as  the  repeated 
snubs  he  had  received ; and  yet  he  had  been 
silly  enough  to  claim  credit  for  not  having  in- 
tervened in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  lie 
really  thinks  himself  a grent  Foreign  Secretary; 
and  his  narrow  egotism  had  gradually  aroused 
a feeling  of  impatience  even  in  his  own  party. 

But,  to  return  to  Earl  Derby’s  speech,  during 
the  first  and  more  formal  part  of  it  he  spoke 
with  a sort  of  lassitude,  leaning  with  one  hand 
on  the  back  of  the  bench  before  him,  and  even- 
now  and  then  pausing  artfully,  as  if  he  would 
think  whether  he  had  any  thing  more  to  say— 
that  with  his  elaborate  denunciation  still  un- 
touched within  him! — until,  at  length,  as  if 
he  suddenly  remembered  a point  that  had  near- 
ly escaped  him,  he  came  out  with  a — “Now, 
my  Lords,” and  his  face  w*as  wreathed  with  the 
cruel,  biting  smile  which  none,  least  of  all  Rus- 
sell, could  mistake.  44  When  I look  around  me 
I fail  to  see  what  country  there  is  in  the  intern- 
al affairs  of  which  the  notafte  Earl  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  have  not  interfered/* 
All  eyes  are  now  intent  on  the  speaker,  who,  as 
if  he  were  w'arming  to  his  youthful  energies, 
turned  a neat  Latin  sentence.  44  Nihil  intact urn 
re li quit,  nihil  tetigit  quod  non  conturbavit .”  At 
this  a laugh  rang  through  the  House,  in  which 
Earl  Russell  joined  somewhat  dismally'.  “Or 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  Earl  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  homely  words — Meddle  and 
Muddle.”  Of  course  this  brought  a roar. 
44 During  the  whole  course  of  the  noble  Earls 
diplomatic  correspondence,  wherever  he  has  in- 
terfered— and  he  has  interfered  every  where — 
he  has  been  lecturing,  scolding,  blustering,  and 
retreating.  In  fact,  I can  not  think  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  noble  Earl  and  his  colleagues 
without  being  reminded  of  another  very  distin- 
guished body  of  actors,  commemorated,  as  your 
Lordships  will  recollect,  in  4 A Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.’  Of  that  celebrated  troupe  the 
two  chief  ornaments  were  Bottom,  the  weaver, 
and  Snug,  the  joiner.  Now,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  noble  Earl  opposite  combines  the  qual- 
ities which  we  attribute  to  both  those  distin- 
guished personages.  Like  Bottom,  he  is  ready 
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to  play  every  part,  not  excepting  that  in  which 
he  most  excels — ‘Moonshine.’  But  his  favor- 
ite part  is  the  part  of  the  lion.  4 Oh,  ’ says  the 
Earl, ‘ let  me  play  the  lion ! I will  roar  so  that, 
it  will  do  any  man’s  heart  good  to  hear  me ; I 
will  roar  so  that  I will  make  the  Duke  say, 
“Let  him  roar  again;  let  him  roar  again!” * 
The  i^pble  Earl,  too,  knows  as  well  as  any  one 
how,  like  Bottom,  to  ‘aggravate  his  voice’  so 
that  he  will  ‘ roar  you  os  gently  as  any  sucking 
dove  ;’  and,  moreover,  he  has  had  recourse 
more  than  once  to  the  ingenious  and  somewhat 
original  device  of  letting  half  his  face  be  seen 
through  the  lion’s  neck,  as  if  to  say,  ‘For  all 
my  roaring  I am  no  lion  at  all,  but  only  Snug, 
the#joiner.’”  Great  merriment  followed  this, 
inQwhich  not  a few  of  Earl  Russell’s  comrades 
joined,  considerably  to  his  disgust.  Lord 
J)erby  did  not  at  once  perceive,  however,  that* 
he  had  made  the  most  of  his  felicitous  compar- 
ison, and  the  next  sentence  showed  that  he  was 
about  to  continue  in  that  vein.  But,  with  his 
marvelous  instinct  for  discerning  the  silent 
echoes  of  his  hearers,  he  felt  that  the  House 
had  Had  enough  raillery,  and  he,  with  a grace 
I have  never  known  surpassed,  became  trans- 
formed from  the  partisan  Tartar  to  the  solemn 
and  indignant  British  patriot.  “ Thanks ” — and 
here  the  smile  of  fun  passed  away  through  a 
bitter  sneer — “thanks  to  the  noble  Earl  and 
the  present  Government,  we  have  at  this  mo- 
ment not  one  single  friend  in  Europe ; but  this 
great  England — this  great  country,  whose /ail- 
ing, if  it  was  a failing,  was  that  it  went  too  di- 
rect and  straightforward  at  what  it  aimed,  which 
never  gave  a promise  without  the  intention  of 
performing,  which  never  threatened  without  a 
full  determination  of  striking,  which  never 
made  a demand  without  being  prepared  to  en- 
force it — this  country  is  now  in  such  a position 
that  its  menaces  are  disregarded,  its  magnilo- 
quent language  ridiculed,  and  its  remonstrances 
treated  with  contemptuous  indifference  by  the 
small  as  well  as  by  the  great  powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent.” 

This  passage  was  most  effectively  delivered  ; 
the  old  gray-headed  Earl,  with  erect  form  and 
flashing  eye,  stood  the  very  impersonation  of 
proud,  historical  England ; .the  little  Earl,  now 
thoroughly  miserable  before  him,  seemed  an  im- 
personation of  the  humiliated  England ; and  the 
instinctive  sympathy  of  the  House  for  England’s 
past  and  feudal  glories  suffused  for  the  moment 
its  whole  aspect.  The  scene  was  dramatic,  all 
the  more  because  there  was  not  a particle  of 
attitudinizing  or  of  theatrical  expression  omfhe 
part  of  Earl  Derby,  whoBe  manner  is  eminently 
simple,  and  even  chaste.'  But  from  this  point 
in  his  speech  the  orator  was  for  the  hundredth 
time  betrayed  by  the  spirit  he  had  called  up. 
He  had  evoked  that  arrogant  feudalism  which 
a very  slight  scratch  always  reveals  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  under  its  inspiration  he 
censured  Earl  Russell  for  even  the  show  of  neu- 
trality he  had  give*  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  recent  stopping  of  rams  that  had  been  ar- 


rested on  their  way  to  help  the  Alabama , and 
was  not  even* moderate  in  his  tone  of  sympathy 
for  the  ally  of  feudal  England,  then  fighting 
against  republican  government  in  America. 

I have  often  recalled  the  proud  Earl’s  ringing 
words  that  day  when  I have  since  seen  him  as 
Prime  Minister  of  England  refusing  Napoleon’s 
second  invitation  to  a Congress  (he  had  rebuked 
Earl  Russell  for  refusing  the  first),  and  peti- 
tioning Mr.  Seward  for  an  arbitration  on  claims 
for  those  ships,  for  arresting  the  like  of  which 
he  had  denounced  the  same  opponent.  Earl 
Russell  had  been  too  proud  to  accept  arbitra- 
tion wnen  proposed  from  the  United  States : 
Earl  Derby  asked  for  It ! And  this  one  fact  is 
a specimen  of  Earl  Derby’s  whole  career.  If 
his  own  personal  feeling  had  been  consulted,  he 
would  have  rather  been  beheaded  than  have 
asked  of  the  American  Republic  permission  to 
retract  what  had  been  done  in  the  name  of 
England.  But  for  forty  years  he  has  been  in 
the  same  way — with  a few  exceptional  instances 
— carrying  forward  measures  with  a success  that 
he  must  by  this  time  feel  to  have  been  fatal. 
If  there  is  any  thing  that  Earl  Derby  is,  he  is 
conservative.  He  was  a natural  pillar  of  the 
existing  order  of  English  institutions.  He  was 
himself  an  institution.  And  yet  he  has,  by  a 
destiny  that  at  times  bewilders  him,  become 
historically  associated  writh  nearly  every  great 
and  radical  change  which  England  has  under- 
gone during  his  long  public  career!  His  first 
notable  speech  in  Parliament  was  a defense  of 
the  right  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
to  all  of  its  stolen  property ; and  his  first  act  in 
office  was  to  abolish  ten  bishoprics  from  Ire- 
land and  distribute  their  possessions,  which  he 
had  brilliantly  proved  indefeasible.  His  con- 
servatism even  extended  to  resisting  railways — 
and  particularly  one  which  proposed  to  invade 
a noble  shooting-ground  merely  to  connect  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester! — yet  he  lived  to  pro- 
pose the  buying  of  all  the  railway  lines  by  the 
Government.  He  resisted  the  removing  of  the 
disabilities  from  the  Jews;  but  lived  to  help 
carry  that.  He  was  the  immediate  instrument 
with  which  England  established  mixed  and  free 
education  in  Ireland,  and  with  w hich  the  fetters 
of  the  West  Indian  slaves  were  broken.  Yes, 
he,  of  all  men  the  last  who,  by  history,  temper- 
ament, or  feeling  would  have  been  led  to  do 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  notable  thing  about 
all  this  is  that  he  was  not  incidentally  connected 
with  these  things,  but  was  the  man  who  chiefly 
represented  and  carried  them.  It  was  he  who 
stood  next  to  Earl  Grey  in  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832.  In  those  memorable  struggles  he  was  keen, 
vigorous,  logical,  convincing,  effective;  but  he 
was  himself  unconvinced,  and  at  the  end  of  them 
|tands  the  most  perfect  illustration  of  what  the 
London  Times  has  said:  “Every  Englishman 
has,  some  time  or  other,  oftentimes  probably, 
to  swallow  his  convictions,  under  protest  it  may 
be,  but  still  enough  for  the  public  service.  The 
greatest  must  do  this  all  the  more  publicly,  sob 
emnly,  and  memorably,  because  they  are  great.1 
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Earl  Derby  for  the  first  time  got  into  the  proper 
grooves  of  his  own  nature  when  hb  left  the  Lib- 
eral ranks  and  stood  by  the  side  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ; and  the  bravest,  most  self-truthful  thing 
he  ever  did  was  to  break  away  from  Sir  Robert 
afterward,  when  that  great  statesman  turned 
toward  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  and  Free- 
trade,  and  reorganize  the  Tory  party  on  the 
principles  of  Protection.  Then  he  was  in  his 
element ; then  he  made  splendid  speeches ; and 
though  defeated,  he  must  now  look  back  upon 
his  defeat  with  more  satisfaction  than  upon  any 
of  his  successes — which  have  generajjy  been 
purchased  by  his  principles. 

But  there  is  a great  deal  of  human  nature  in 
Earls,  and  in  Earl  Derby  in  particular.  He  is 
fond  of  the  turf ; and  the  joy  of  the  turf  is  not 
secured  in  handsome  horses  or  fine  runs,  but  in 
horses  that,  however  lean  and  lank,  shall  win  < 
the  race.  No  party  can  endure  to  be  perpet- 
ually, however  gloriously,  led  to  defeat.  Earl 
Derby,  though  conservative  in  every  fibre  of 
him,  was  the  leader  of  a party  forced  to  run  its 
septennial  race  at  a period  when  the  people  of 
England  were  determined  to  have  a large  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.  It  became  plain  that 
no  party  could  resist  this  growing  and  vehe- 
ment popular  determination  without  overthrow. 
The  Tory  party  violently  resisted  a quite  mod- 
erate and  cqmpromising  measure  of  reform  in- 

4 troduced  by  Earl  Russell’s  Cabinet  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Palmerston.  In  resisting  and 
defeating  it  that  party  took  the  highest,  most 
arrogant  ground  of  the  unfitness  of  the  English 
people  for  the  franchise.  The  defeat  of  the 
bill  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  Government  into 
the  hands  of  Earl  Derby.  As  if  to  make  the 
coming  surrender  of  all  the  principles  repre- 
sented by  that  party  more  dramatic,  Earl  Der- 
by proceeded  to  form  a Cabinet  more*  aristo- 
cratic in  its  elements  than  even  the  celebrated 
ducal  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  three 
Dukes  in  his  ministry : Earl  Derby  had  three 
Dukes,  the  brother  of  another  in  his  Cabinet, 
and  two  more  in  subordinate  posts  of  his  ad- 
ministration. When  these  had  taken  their 
comfortable  seats,  • big,  gaunt  figure — a Big 
Black  Fact,  Carlyle  calls  it — confronted  them  : 

* Democracy.  “You,  my  fine  gentlemen,”  it 
said, 44  have  got  to  satisfy  me,  Democracy,  To- 
day, or  you  have  got  to  leave  before  your  seats 
are  warm.” 

The  lips  through  which  Democracy  uttered 
this  unmistakable  order  were  those  of  the  only 
man  of  the  people  in  the  new  Government — 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  Lordly  dullness  was  plain- 
ly confronted  by  plebeian  intellect.  The  most 
aristocratic  Cabinet  that  England  ever  had  nat- 
urally squirmed  considerably,  and  at  length 
said,  “No!”  “Very  well,”  said  Plebeian  I%- 
tellect,  “then  out  you  go.”  “Can  you-  not, 
dear  Plebeian  Intellect,  steer  us  safe  between 
this  Scylla  and  Chary bd is — between  popular 
suffrage  and  downfall  ?”  “I  have  done  it  sev- 
eral times,”  replies  Disraeli^  “ but  the  current 
has  swollen  beyond  that.”  “ Then  out  we  must 


go,”  say  the  Dukes.  44 Hold,”  says  Disraeli; 
44  you  do  not  save  England  from  democracy  by 
going  out;  if  you  will  not  carry  the  country 
there,  another  party  will ; then  let  the  Tory 
-party  dissolve,  for  it  will  have  seen  the  last  of 
these  comfortable  benches.  The  people  are  in 
earnest  now.”  We  all  know  the  result  of  this; 
how  the  Dukes  tlung  to  Disraeli,  and,  cried, 
44 Save  us!”  They  became  as  submissive  as 
babes,  all  but  two  or  three  who  preferred  honor, 
even  though  it  offered  no  office.  And  thus  the 
government  of  England  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  noble  Earl  and  his  Dukes  into  those  of 
the  one  plebeian  in  it,  who  straightway  deliv- 
ered it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  En- 
gland. Thus  the.  inborn  conservative  Earl 
Derby  became  the  hero  of  w-hat  he  called#4 a 
leap  in  the  dark,”  the  giving  of  household  suf- 
frage to  the  English  people,  a measure  whic^ 
made  Gladstone  tremble,  and  John  Bright  even 
a conservative. 

44  Three  cheers — nay,  nine — for  Derby,  the 
Democrat ! ” That  was  a strange  cry.  The 
noble  Earl  must  have  pinched  himself  to  know 
if  ho  were  awake  ; he  must  have  deeply  ques- 
tioned, 44  Am  I the  fourteenth  Earl  Derby,  the 
resister  of  Corn-law  abolition  and  Free-firade, 
the  demolisher  of  Reform  Bills,  or  what  am  I ? 
Surely  my  old  friend  Bottom  himself  was  never 
so  ‘translated!**’ 

A Hindoo  story  relates  that  a stupid  and 
timid  chattee-maker,  hunting  his  strayed  donk- 
ey, found  what  he  supposed  to  be  that  animal 
close  to  a hut.  It  was  very  dark,  and  he  did 
not  see  that  the  supposed  donkey  was  a tiger. 
He  rushed  upon  the  beast,  seized  it  by  the  ear, 
pommeled  it  for  an  idle  donkey ; whereat  the 
tiger,  from  sheer  astonishment,  submitted  to  be 
led  off  and  tied  in  a stall.  Next  morning  the 
discovery  that  the  chattee-maker  has  subjuga- 
ted the  dangerous  beast  with  his  hands  draws 
all  the  people  together— even  the  Rajah,  with 
his  lords  and  attendants — and  the  result  is  that 
the  latter  makes  the  chattee-maker  a lord 
of  his  court  and  the  commander  of  ten  thou- 
sand horse.  The  poor  fellow  was  naturally 
much  delighted  at  this ; but  he  #ras  not  so 
much  pleased  when  presently,  the  country  be- 
ing invaded,  the  alarmed  people  said, 44  A man 
who  could  catch  a tiger  and  chain  him  to  a post 
is  surely  the  man  for  this  emergency.”  The 
chattee-maker  can  not  refuse  the  post ; he  must 
go  and  examine  the  enemy’s  position.  He  is 
disposed  to  ride  his  donkey  on  the  momentous 
expedition ; but  no,  the  Rajah  sends  him  his 
meat  magnificent  steed.  What  shall  our  hero 
do?  He  was  never  on  horseback  in  his  life. 
He  consults  with  his  wife  in  much  dismay,  and 
it  is  determined  at  last  that  she  shall  tie  him 
firmly  on  the  horse,  and  tie  his  hands,  lest  he 
should  get  down  in  a panic.  His  feet  are  tied 
to  the  stirrups ; his  hands  are  tied  behind  ; he 
is  bound  to  the  saddle ; and  so  dashes  off  toward 
the  enemy’s  camp.  Like  the  wind  rushes  the 
charger;  the  chattee-matoer,  in  a panic,  tries 
to  free  himself ; impossible ; in  a few  moments 
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he  will  be  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  In  his  despair 
he  clutches  at  a tree  with  a hand  that  he  has  got 
free;  the  banyan  is  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
remains  in  the  desperate  roan’s  grasp.  The 
soldiers  in  the  enemy’s  camp  see  him  coming. 
They  cry,  “ Here  comes  a (£ant  on  a mighty 
horse,  riding  across  the  county  tearing  up  the 
very  trees  in  his  rage ; no  doubt  an  army  of 
such  is  behind;  we  are  all  dead  men;  fly!” 
The  one  horseman  is  exaggerated  to  many 
thousands ; a panic  ensues ; and  when  the  poor 
chattee-maker,  frightened  to  death,  stops  in  the 
camp  the  last  man  has  left  it.  He  finds  in  the 
commander’s  tent  a letter  proposing  terms  of 
peace.  He  returns  with  the  letter,  leading  the 
horse  which  he  is  too  timid  to  ride.  And  the 
people  said,  “This  man  is  as  modest  as  he  is 
brave;  having  put  our  enemies  to  flight  he 
walks  quite  simply  to  the  door,  instead  of  riding 
here  in  state  as  another  man  would.”  Then 
the  chattee-maker  was  raised  to  the  highest 
dignities  and  wealth,  and  lived  happily  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

But  there  is  a sequel, to  the  lucky  chattee- 
maker's  life,  of  which  the  Hindoos  know  no- 
thing, but  which  we  in  England  are  now  in  a 
position  to  supply.  When  he  died  his  soul 
transmigrated  to  this  countiy,  and  entered  the 
form  of  Earl  Derby ! The  retired  Premier  will 
pass ‘into  history  as  the  leader  in  every  great 
liberal  triumph  of  the  last  forty  years ; but  the 
chattee-maker  never  more  intentionally  chained 
up  the  tiger  than  the  English  inheritor  of  his  luck 
chained  up  the  West  Indian  slave-driver ; and  it 
certainly  took  Disraeli  months  to  bind  him  on 
the  Reform  horse,  with  which  he  has. utterly 
routed  an  enemy  composed  of  his  own  class  and 
his  owfi  friends!  But,  unlike  his  pre-existent 
self  in  India,  the  great  English  chattee-maker 
did  not  live  happily  under  his  accidental  honors. 
All  around  him  knew  how  he  had  got  them.  He 
knew  it  himself.  So  he  finds  in  his  former  en- 
emy his  best  friend.  The  gout!  That  now  be- 
comes the  last  refuge  of  the  humiliated  aristo- 
crat. He  has  been  the  means  of  gathering  the 
strongest  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  England 
together,  and  binding  them  together  with  the 
$ords  of  office ; he  has  been  the  means  of  giv- 
ing them  thus  coherent  into  the  hands  of  a ple- 
beian Jew  as  a thunder-bolt  to  smite  feudal 
England,  of  which  he  and  they  w ere  main  pil- 
lars, to  the  dust.  So  he  looks  upon  his  work ; 
and  from  the  ash-heap  of  old  'Jrervism  he  writes 
to  the  Queen:  “My  gout  is  very  severe;  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  the  only  possible  Prime  Minister  of 
England  in  the  present  condition  of  things.” 
So  he  finds  his  political  tomb  in  the  splendid 
ruins  of  the  past,  which  Fate  decreed  that  his 
hands  should  work  in  the  vain  effort  to  prop 
the  building  which  they  just  now  composed ! 
“But  it  can  not  be  said,”  urged  the  London 
Times , “ that  Lord  Derby  has  willingly  de- 
ceived his  followers.  He  could  not  help  him- 
self. Like  the  rest  of  us  he  has  been  obliged 
to  take  things  as  he  finds  them,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  mid-line  of  policy  which  shall  com- 
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bine  the  most  and  bept  suffrages.  But  is  there 
no  scope  for  virtue  and  enterprise  of  a more  he- 
roic character  ?” 

Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unprecedented  political  situation  unsheathed  by 
Earl  Derby’s  resignation,  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion briefly  some  of  his  traits  of  mind  and  char- 
acter apart  from  those  implied  in  his  political 
career.  Descended  from  kings  and  sub-kings, 
and  himself  really  a king  in  his  absolute  sway 
over  vast  estates  and  a large  number  of  tenants 
and  employes,  Earl  Derby  was  personally  loyal 
to  those  thus  related  to  him,  and  w'as  beloved 
by  his  family  and  servants.  He  was  affection- 
ate, cheerful,  even  tender  to  his  relatives;  he 
was  never  feared  by  them  nOr  their  children. 

As  a general  thing,  a fondness  for  ^>ort  and 
the  stable  implies  in  England  a frank  and  spir- 
ited— if  not  a very  strict — character,  which  is  apt 
to  put  a man  on  pleasant  terms  with  the  people 
on  his  estates.  Beyond,  however,  those  thus 
in  some  way  connected  with  him,  Earl  Derby 
had  not  a good  repute  in  the  neighborhood  Of 
Knowsley.  It  is  probable  that  he  trusted  too 
implicitly  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  believed,  with  too  much  readi- 
ness, their  side  of  every  story.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  two  cases,  at  least,  he  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  brought  before  the  public 
in  a very  unpleasing  aspect : once  as  having 
filled  with  defiling  ^substances  a well  upon 
which  large  numbers  of  people  had  long  been 
dependent,  and  again — a case  decided  against 
him  in  the  courts — for  closing  up  a path  which 
for  generations  had  been  used  along  the  skirts 
of  one  of  his  farms.  His  friends  allege  that  it 
is  as  impossible  for  him  to  wa^ch  the  civil  af- 
fairs of  England,  and  also  the  wells  and  paths 
about  Knowsley,  as  for  the  Queen  to  attend 
flbth  to  her  household  and  to  the  government 
of  Jamaica,  and  that  neither  must  be  charged 
witfc  the  wrongs  committed  in  their  names. 
Nevertheless  a large  human  sympathy  can 
hardly  be  credited  to  Earl  Derby.  He  had 
a good  deal  of  the  poetical  temperament,  but 
far  less  powder  in  that  direction  than  has  been 
awarded  to  him. 

It  is  certainly  a deplorable  example  of  the 
amount  of  snobbery  that  still  affects  literary 
journalism  in  England  that  his  version  of  Ho- 
mer should  have  been  so  extolled.  Few  can 
read  it  without  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  aristo- 
cratic work — the  counterpart  of  the  fuss  made 
over  something  written Jby  a working-man — with- 
out perceiving  that  it  is  a slovenly  production. 

The  severe  Homeric  simplicity  is  plastered  over 
at  every  step  with  sentimentalities  and  sighs 
for  which  there  is  no  warrant  whatever  in  the 
original.  And,  in  fact,  Earl  Derby  was  no 
doubt  surprised  at  the  success  of  the  work.  lie 
wrote  it,  as  I have  been  credibly  informed,  in 
the  most  slipshod  manner,  jotting  down  lines  in 
the  intervals  of  jokes  and  conversation,  and  read- 
ing them  to  friends  who  w*ere  foolish  enough  to 
declare  them  magnificent,  and  who  ultimately 
persuaded  him  to  publish  the  work.  After  ail 
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the  whole  thing;  and  even  from  the  gallery 
one  could  hear  them  whispering  about  “ Vivian 
Grey,”  “Coningsby,”  and  other  early  works 
into  which  Disraeli  had  poured  the  fires  of  his 
ambition  and  the  fervid  prophecies  of  his  great- 
ness, which  had  now  been  fulfilled  Jo  the  last 
tint  of  their  glory. 

#For  no  novelist  ever  described  characters 
that  must  be  more  necessarily  associated  wifh 
his  own  career.  Thirty-seven  years  ago,  when 
he  wrote  on  the  title-page  of  “ Vivian  Grey,” 
“Why  then  the  world’s  mine  oyster 
Which  I with  sword  will  open," 

he  and  his  hero  were  absolutely  one.  Young 
Vivian,  without  fortune  or  advantage  of  birth,* 
“paced  his  chamber  in  an  agitated  spirit  and 
panted  for  the  Senate.”  “Curse  on  my  loti” 
he  soliloquized,  “that  the  want  of  a few  rascal 
counters,  and  the  possession  of  a little  rascal 

blood,  should  mar  my  fortunes! ,At  this 

moment  how  many  a powerful  noble  only  wants 
wit  to  bo  a Minister,  and  what  wants  Vivian 
Grey  to  attain  the  same  end  ? That  noble’s 
influence.  When  two  persons  can  so  matet^l- 
ly  assist  each  other  why  are  they  not  brought 
together?”  Vivian  Grey  and  Lord  Carabas 
came  together.  Benjamin  Disraeli  and  Lord 
George  Bentinck  came  together  in  1846;  and 
the  prototype  of  Vivian  got  his  feet  upon  the 
first  rungs  of  the  ladder  whose  summit  he  has 
now  reached.  But  there  is  a certain  page  in 
his  “Coningsby”  which  I can  fancy  the  new 
Premier  reading  on  his  return  from  Osborne  on 
the  day  when  he  kissed  the  Queen’s  hand.  It 
runs  thus : 

“ Here  was  the  mightiest  of  modern  cities : the  rival 
even  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient.  Whether 
he  Inherited  or  forfeited  fortnues,  what  was  it  to  the 
passing  throng  t They  would  not  share  his  splendor, 
or  his  luxury,  or  his  comfort.  But  a word  from  his 
lips,  a thought  from  his  brain,  expressed  at  the  right 
time,  at  the  right  place,  might  turn  their  hearts,  might 
influence  their  passions,  might  change  their  opinions, 
might  affect  their  destiny.  Nothing  is  great  but  the 
personal.  As  civilization  advances  the  accidents  of 
life  become  each  day  less  important.  The  power  of 
man,  his  greatness,  his  glory  depend  on  essential 
qualities.  Brains  every  day  become  more  precious 
than  blood.  You  must  give  men  new  ideas,  you  must 
teach  them  new  words,  you  must-  modify  their  man- 
ners, you  must  change  their  laws,  you  must  root  out 
prejudices,  subvert  convictions,  if  you  wish  to  be 
great.  Greatness  no  longer  depends  on  rentals ; the 
world  Is  too  rich ; nor  on  pedigrees ; the  world  is  too 
knowing. 

“ 4 The  greatness  of  this  city  destroys  my  misery/ 
said  Coningsby,  ‘and  my  genius  shall  conquer  its 
greatness.* 

“ This  conviction  of  power  in  the  midst  of  despair 
was  a revelation  of  intrinsic  strength.  It  is  indeed 
the  test  of  a creative  spirit  From  that  moment  all 
petty  fears  for  an  ordinary  future  quitted  him.  He 
felt  that  he  must  be  prepared  for  great  sacrifices,  for 
infinite  sufferings ; that  there  must  devolve  on  hhn  a 
bitter  inheritance  of  obscurity,  struggle,  envy,  aud 
hatred,  vulgar  prejudice,  base  criti&sm,  petty  hostili- 
ties ; but  the  dawn  would  break,  and  the  hour  arrive 
when  the  welcome  morning  hymn  of  his  success  and 
his  fame  would  sound  and  be  re-echoed." 

Snch  was  the  magnificent  dream ; and  it  has 
been  realized.  As  the  sun  of  Earl  Derby  was 
setting,  and  with  it  the  supremacy  of  the  aris- 


tocracy in  the  councils  of  England,  the  future 
of  this  Government  found  for  its  Morning  Star 
the  man  of  humblest  birth  in  Parliament,  and 
one  who,  with  more  disadvantages  to  contend 
with  than  any  other  there,  had  had  the  most 
stinted  weapons  with  which  to  conquer  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  although  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  never  been  personally  popular,  the  people 
feel  that  his  success  is  their  own.  He  is  n kind 
of  Parliamentary  Dick  Whittington.  When  it 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  atmosphere  that  Earl 
Derby  was  about  to  resign,  the  London  Times 
beg^n  to  put  out  subtle  feelers  to  induce  a popu- 
lar call  for  Lord  Stanley  to  succeed  his  father. 

■ But  these  were  met  with  a stern  expression 
from  the  lion  that  might  easily  have  become  a 
roar— one  that  plainly  said : Benjamin  Disraeli 
has  earned  the  place;  let  him  have  it!  lie 
has  been  the  actual  ruler  of  England  since 
Pjplmerston  died ; let  him  be  acknowledged  as 
such ! Let  no  man  imagine  that  by  any  patron- 
age or  favor  this  man  has  been  made  Prinje 
Minister;  he  mode  himself  that.  Had  the 
place  been  withheld  from  him  it  would  have 
made  him  a greater  man  than  he  is  now, 
and  the  nation  would  have  clamored  for  him. 
Through  him  alone  had  his  party  even  the 
ghost  of  an  influence.  He  has  been  for  twenty 
years  the  working  brain  for  all  the  dukes,  lords, 
and  country  gentlemen  about  him. 

A severe  critic  of  Earl  Derby  once  said  that 
“ but  for  his  ancestry  and  his  fortune  he  would 
never  have  had  a chance  of  being  an  Under- 
secretary at  twenty-seven,  a Cabinet  Minister 
at  thirty-three,  the  head^)f  a great  party  in  the 
State  for  twenty  years,  and  three  times  the 
head  of  the  Executive  Government.”  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  his  talents  to  admit  the  truth 
of  the  statement ; and  the  statement  is  but  one 
which  would  include  nearly  all  of  the  titled  men 
who  now  participate  in  the  Government.  How 
significant  it  is,  then,  of  the  advance  in  England 
of  the  Day  of  Brain*,  that  the  Government 
should  now’,  through  the  sheer  inability  of  the 
aristocratic  party. to  furnish  even  a competitor 
for  it,  pass  into  the  hands  of  a man  of  whom 
all  know  that  notfiing  but  his  courage,  his  con- 
stancy, and  his  genius,  has  made  their  real  leader 
for  twenty  years  and  now  the  executive  chief  of 
a country  which  almost  alone  he  has  enfran- 
chised ! Grumble  and  growl  as  you  may,  my 
lords,  there  is  nothing  left  yon  but  to  fall  into  file 
and  follow  this  Pied  Piper  whither  he  will ! 

Wh<*  can  forecast  the  administration  of  Dis- 
raeli ? 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  always  been  felt 
about  the  Inexplicable  Man  by  the  people  and 
by  his  own  followers ; and  that  is,  as  one  has 
described  it,  “his  own  inherent  and  ineradica- 
ble dissimilarity  of  nature  from  that  pf  the 
party  he  moved  and  led.”  Indeed  the  writer 
in  the  Examiner  of  February  29,  from  whom 
the  last  remark  is  takeftf  has  so  admirably  de- 
scribed the  relations  of  Disraeli  to  his  party 
that  I must  here  borrow  some  of  his  para- 
graphs : 
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“When  Toryism  lay  prostrate  and  feeble,  maimed 
and  shattered  by  suicidal  wounds,  he  took  it  up  and 
washed  its  face  and  clothed  it  anew,  and  set  it  on  his 
own  steed,  and  brought  it  to  an  inn.  There,  through 
all  its  many  stages  of  relapse  and  incoherency  he 
watched  and  tended  it,  telling  it  all  day  amusing  tales 
of  its  past  history  which  sounded  as  good  as  new,  and 
singing  to  it  all  night  sweet  songs  of  a good  time 
coming,  when  worn-out  Whiggery  should  be  discard- 
# ed  and  progressive  Conservatism  should  be  the  faith 
of  the  nation.  By  degrees  he  unwrapped  the  band- 
ages of  bigotry  from  its  limbs,  and  taught  its  timid 
feet  to  walk  without  the  crutches  of  Protection ; and 
when,  in  a lit  of  the  old  dread  of  ghosts,  it  took  fright 
and  ran  away  madly  from  the  presence  of  Reform,  not 
being  able  to  help  himself,  he  joined  in  the  flight,  but 
only  to  rally  the  scattered  ranks  at  the  flrBt  pause, 
and  to  lead  them  to  the  execution  of  a daring  and 
dextrous  flank-movement,  whereby  he  turned  the  ad- 
versary’s position.” 

* " He  cotild,  for  the  moment,  throw  himself  into  any 

Tory  part,  and  enact  the  character  well.  When  Lord 
George  Bentinck  was  attacked  for  bringing  the  suspi- 
cions and  ideas  of  the  stable  into  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, no  man  defended  horse-racing  so  wittily  or 
so  well.  At  agricultural  meetings  no  man  could  pla^ 
the  squire, 4 hardly  up  to  politics  in  the  dull  days  of  au- 
tumn,’ or  talk  of  turnips  and  cross-breeding,  cottage 
ovens  and  the  mangle,  with  more  of  top-boot  truthful- 
ness. In  a distracted  debate  on  education  nobody 
could  keep  to  the  high  and  dry  line  of  Churcfynanship 
more  edifyingly;  and,  when  in  Opposition,  nobody 
was  more  trenchant  for  retrenchment  or  eloquent  in 
hopes  regarding  malt  and  hops.  Nevertheless,  there 
has  always  been  a sense,  on  the  part  of  his  Conserva- 
tive followers,  that  between  them  and  their  leader 
there  was  a great  gulf  fixed,  which  he  would  not  and 
they  could  not  pass.  No  doubt  this  very  feeling  had 
its  share  in  habituating  them  to  regard  him  as  one 
essentially  different  from,  if  not  superior  to,  them- 
selves. If  it  be  true  that  no  man  is  a hero  to  his  own 
valet  de  chambre,  it  may  also  be  true  that  no  leader 
whose  title  to  lead  rests  on  the  right  Divine  of  genius 
cau  afford  to  encourage  the  tone  of  familiarity  which 
has  proverbially  so  greaff  a tendency  to  breed  con- 
tempt. The  Inscrutable  may  move  about  in  the 
throng  of  the  masquerade,  but  he  must  keep  his  dom- 
ino close  wrapped  around  him.  How  is  the  inexpli- 
cable to  keep  up  its  dignity  if  perpetually  asked  to  ex* 
plain? 

"And  the  inexplicable  is  the  lbture  policy  of  the 
Tory  party.  They  don’t  kgow  whither  they  are  go- 
ing ; and  they  don’t  venture  to  ask  the  only  man  that 
does  know,  for  it  is  a part  of  his  policy  that  before- 
hand they  should  not  be  told.” 

The  Tories  do  not,  indeed,  as  this  writer 
says,  know  wrhere  Disraeli  Li  about  to  lead 
them ; but  there  are  others  in  England  who  are 
more  keen-sighted  than  Tories ; and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  most  eminent  Radicals  are  antici- 
pating a most  important  administration  from 
the  new  Premier.  It  is  not  a rare  thing  now 
to  hear  such  men  as  Thomas  Hughes,  Professor 
Fawcett,  and  Peter  Taylor  expressing  their  sat- 
isfaction at  the  course  of  events,  and  their  be- 
lief that  they  can  get  more  for  progress  out  of 
Disraeli  than  from  any  other  politician.  The 
general  belief  of  such  is  that  he  is  really  a Radi- 
cal, notwithstanding  the  idiosyncratic  conscience 
which  permits  him  at  the  same  time  to  use  the 
Tory  party  for  the  promotion  of  his  radicalism. 
There  are  old  sayings  of  his  that  have  floated  a 
long  time  on  the  political  current — longer  than 
mere  bubbles  float — wTiich  are  now  beginning 
to  have  much  significance.  “I  have  been 
much  misunderstood,”  he  once  said  to  the  late 
W.  J.  Fox;  “my  forte  is  sedition.”  To  an- 
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other  he  said  in  early  life,  44  Two  things  I will 
always  remain — a Republican  and  a Jew.”  His 
generosity  and  reticence  toward  America,  while 
| his  party  was  for  her  dismemberment,  are  now 
| remembered.  He  comes  into  power  singnlarlr 
untrammeled,  at  a time  w hen  tremendous  issues 
| are  to  be  decided — issues  before  w hich  a color- 
less policy  can  not  stand  for  a day.  He,  with  a 
laftd- owning  and  High -Church  party  behind 
him,  must,  on  the  first  day  after  this  interval,  in 
which  as  I write  he  is  forming  his  Cabinet,  meet 
I gaunt,  hungry,  desperate  Ireland,  with  her  two 
I burdens  of  landlord  and  Church  establishment. 

I He  has  had  many  heavy  tasks,  but  none  so 
heavy  as  that  winch  is  to  meet  him  on  the 
threshold  of  his  Premiership.  It  is  a case 
where  dexterity  in  compromise  will  no  longer 
i answer.  On  whomsoever  that  rock  shall  fall  it  * 

I will  grind  him  to  powder.  Disraeli  has  proved 
I himself  the  most  consummate  party  leader  of 
i this  century.  Great  Britain  now  waits  to  see 
! whether,  under  the  touchstone  of  Ireland,  he 
shall  be  proved  also  a great  statesman.  Nei- 
th^ Vivian  Grey  nor  Coningsby  ever  dreamed 
of  an  opportunity  so  magnificent  as  that  now 
opening  out  before  him  whose  youthful  dreams 
of  personal  ambition  they  represent. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad,  not  without 
some  justification,  that  Disraeli,  as  he  certainly 
never  forgets  his  personal  dreams,  endeavors 
| also  to  pursue  through  whatever  labyrinths  of 
[ policy  certain  early  political  ideas.  It  is  there- 
fore, as  regards  this  great  Irish  question,  of 
some  interest  to  revert  to  some  statements 
made  by  him  in  1844  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable speeches  he  ever  made.  The  Irish 
question,  he  then  said,  had  been  variously  de- 
scribed. “ One  said  it  was  a physical  ques- 
tion, another  a spiritual.  Now  it  was  the  ab- 
sence of  the  aristocracy ; then  the  absence  of 
railroads.  It  was  the  l^ope  one  day  ; potatoes 
the  next.”  In  a few”  strong  w^ords  he  gave  his 
own  view.  “That  dense  population,  in  ex- 
treme distress,  inhabited  an  island  w here  there 
w'as  an  established  Church  which  was  not  their 
Church,  and  a territorial  aristocracy,  the  rich- 
est of  w'hom  lived  in  distant  capitals.  Thus 
they  had  a starving  population,  an  absentee  ar- 
istocracy, and  an  alien  Church,  and  in  addition 
the  weakest  executive  in  the  world.  That  wTas 
the  Irish  question.  ” The  only  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things,  he  w*ent  on  to  say,  seemed  to  be 
revolution.  Since  the  strength  of  England  ren- 
ders that  remedy  impossible,  it  was,  he  said, 

“the  duty  of  the  English  Minister  to  effect  by 
his  policy  all  those  changes  which  a revolution 
would  do  by  force.”  Lord  John  Russell,  he 
saidj  was  offering  “a  little  thing  in  a great 
wray,”  and  he  advised  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then 
Prime  Minister,*  to  make  a brave  attempt  to 
settle  the  Irish  question,  and,  if  he  could  not 
carry  a great  and  beneficent  measure,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  j>eople  of  England.  All  that  Sir 
Robert  would  have  to  do  would  be  44  what  pub- 
lic men  did  not  seem  to  think  they  had  the 
power  of  doing — to  create  public  opinion  in- 
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stead  of  following  it,  to  lead  the  public  instead 
of  always  lagging  after  and  watching  others. 
And  nothing  was  clearer  than  this  : that  if  the 
Government  did  not  lead  the  people,  the  people 
would  drive  the  Government."  He  declared 
that  an  “ irresistible  law  of  oar  modern  civil- 
isation has  decreed  that  a system  which  can 
not  bear  discussion  is  doomed."  He  declared 
also,  “It  is  the  duty  of  a legislator  if  he  has 
a great  truth  to  advance,  to  face  prejudice; 
doubly  is  this  the  duty  of  the  man  who  is 
the  leader  of  a party,  and  trebly  of  him  who 
is  at  once  the  leader  of  a party  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown."  So  did  Disraeli  urge  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  his  duty  on  the  Irish  question 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  He  stands 
in  the  place  of  that  statesman  he  drove  from 
power,  and  the  same  question  appeals  with  ten- 
fold urgency  to  himself.  It  is  certain  that  he 
knows  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  that  he 
knows  the  remedy.  The  only  question  now 
is  of  his  courage;  and  it  requires  as  much 
courage  to  deal  with  Irish  landlords  as  it  did 
to  deal  with  American  slaveholders.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  Wrong  of  Ireland  is  now  in 
such  a condition  that  it  must  crumble  under 
the  first  well-directed  blow  that  shall  fall  upon 
it.  And  Disraeli  is  the  one  man  in  Parliament 
who  can  deal  it 

The  only  other  man  to  whom  Ireland  can 
look  in  her  crisis — Gladstone — has  his  sinews 
cut,  so  far  as  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church  is 
concerned,  by  High-Churchism ; nor  can  he  for 
some  years  yet  hope  to  regain  the  confidence 


of  his  party,  who  feel  that  his  mismanagement 
has  demoralized  them.  Disraeli,  if  indeed  he 
is  equal  to  dealing  a grand  stroke  for  Ireland, 
may — hdi probably  will — divide  his  party;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  larger  part  will  remain  with 
him,  whatever  he  shall  do ; and  when  to  these 
shall  be  added,  as  there  infallibly  would  be 
added,  all  Young  England — led  by  Mill  and 
Bright — it  is  plain  that  he  could  for  the  great 
work  command  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
support  that  the  House  of  Commons  ever  gave 
to  any  leader ; and  even  if  the  present  Parlia- 
ment should  refuse  to  sustain  him  he  would 
be  triumphantly  sustained  by  the  next,  to  be 
chosen  under  the  Reform  Bill.  Those  who 
know  him  best  believe  that,  having  dared  so 
much,  he  will  dare  more ; that,  having  won  the 
highest  laurels  England  can  give,  he  will  now 
seek  to  earn  those  which  mankind  awards  those 
who  can  sacrifice  parties  and  incur  risks  for  hu- 
manity. But  the  writer  and  reader  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  tell  the  horoscope  of  the  Disraeli 
reign  before  this  sketch  can  see  the  light.  Yet 
surely  it  were  among  the  felicities  of  fate  if  the 
future  historian  of  this  age  should  have  it  to 
record,  that  a nameless  Hebrew  youth,  starting 
up  amidst  the  high-born  and  fortunate  rulers  of 
England,  led  them  in  their  blindness,  taught 
them  how  to  break  the  spell  of  tradition  that 
dwarfed  them,  enfranchise  the  people,  did 
justice  to  Ireland,  gainedFthe  friendship  of 
America,  and  bequeathed  a noble  page  to  prove 
once  more  that  liberty  is  the  only  wisdom,  and 
justice  the  only  policy  of  nations. 


(EMtar's  (East]  Cjjair. 


THE  great  popularity  and  success  of  a ballet 
at  Niblo’s  Theatre  in  New  York  has  occa- 
sioned a great  deal  of  public  and  private  discus- 
sion. That  a play  of  no  merit,  and  remarkable 
only  fbr  splendor  of  scenery  and  skill  of  stage 
effects,  with  a glittering  array  of  dancing  girls  in 
very  short  dresses,  should  enchant  the  public  for 
more  than  a year  is  declared  to  be  another  proof 
of  our  demoralized  condition — another  of  those 
horrible  portents  in  which  lugubrious  seers  be- 
hold the  advent  of  the  disastrous  end  of  things. 
But  let  us  reflect  a little.  How  many  years  is  it 
since  Fanny  Ellsler  bounded  superbly  to  the  foot- 
lights upon  the  old  Park  stage  and  exhilarated 
public  enthusiasm  to  a degree  which  no  singer 
or  actor  or  dancer  has  ever  surpassed?  The 
youth  of  that  day — it  was  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  ago — unharnessed  the  horses  and 
drew  her  in  her  carriage.  Nor  did  the  staid 
Committee  of  the  Banker  Hill  Monument  scruple 
to  receive  her  handsome  contribution;  so  that 
the  scoffer  said  that  the  monument  which  the 
patriotism  of  the  country  could  not  build  was 
finally  raised  to  heaven  upon  the  tip  of  the  Ellsler’s 
toe.  There  were  other  current  anecdotes  of  the 
time  which  the  Easy  Chair  will  not  repeat,  but 
which  showed  how  universal  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  public  in  her  extraordinary  dancing. 
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Nor  was  it  surprising.  A large-limbed  Juno- 
nine  woman,  perfect  mistress  of  her  muscular 
power,  and  moving  with  a sumptuous  grace  and 
abandon  through  the  mazes  of  the  various  na- 
tional dances,  in  none  more  captivating  than  in 
the  passionate  Spanish  measures,  Fanny  Ellsler 
was  one  of  the  great  dancers,  and  the  charm  of 
her  presence  and  performance  was  irresistible. 

To  be  sure  the  lovely  ladies  who  used  to  crowd 
the  boxes  to  see  her  dance  would  not  dine  at  the 
same  table  with  her,  and  the  Easy  Chair  could 
not  understand  that  their  conduct  was  logic&L 
However,  Mrs.  Grundy’s  morality  is  past  finding 
out,  and  he  did  not  spend  much  time  in  the  prof- 
itless inquiry,  why  she  wras  willing  to  increase  the 
prestige  and  the  fortune,  thereby  inconceivably 
increasing  the  power  for  mischief  of  a woman  at 
wThose  conduct  her  well-bred  virtue  shuddered. 

If  she  were  so  reprehensible  why  did  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy countenance  her  ? Did  she  not  know  tluft  she 
was  enabling  Miss  Ellsler  hopelessly  to  captivate 
young  Mr.  Grundy  ? If  you  help  make  a fasci- 
nating actress  the  fashion,  the  toast,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  fine  society,  you  push  the  bewildered 
young  Grundy  into  her  shining  web,  and  you 
must  thank  yourself  for  the  consequences.  Does 
Mrs.  Grundy  suppose  that  the  women  upon  the 
stage,  who  are  as  clever  as  she,  da  not  know  the. 
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feeling  with  which  she  regards  them,  and  do  not 
understand  how  to  revenge  themselves  ? 

It  may  be  the  weakness  of  extreme  age,  but 
the  Easy  Chair  is  not  able  to  persuade  itself 
that  the  success  of  Fanny  Ellsler  was  an  awful 
sign  of  our  degradation,  and  that  the  pleasure  in 
her  dancing  was  altogether  an  immoral  pleasure. 
When,  in  the  Cachucha , the  superb  gipsy,  in  a 
gold -colored  skirt,  flounced  with  black  lace, 
swept  around  the  stage,  clicking  the  castanets, 
or,  in  the  El  Jalco , seemed  to  float  and  swim  on 
the  long,  melancholy,  stately  strain,  the  impres- 
sion wfas  simply  that  of  a romantic  and  pathetic 
and  passionate  song.  It  was  as  legitimate  an  ef- 
fect as  that  of  any  other  art.  It  was  not  coarse, 
nor  vulgar,  nor  indecent.  Still,  while  that  may 
be  90,  it  docs  not  follow  that  other  dancing  may 
not  be  disgusting. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  nothing  more  deplorable 
than  the  ordinary  ballet  and  the  painful  pas  cle 
deux , which  used  to  be  danced  at  the  theatre  be- 
tween the  play  and  the  farce.  The  trembling, 
ill -balanced,  half- ghastly,  half- grinning,  and 
wholly  pitiable  woman,  in  a series  of  short,  white 
skirts,  trying  to  stand  upon  the  point  of  one 
foot,  patting  the  air  with  her  hands,  and  turning 
an  agonized  smile  to  the  audience ; while  her 
male  companion,  with  the  thick,  Iiulia-rubbery 
legs,  whirled  round  three  times  in  a breathless 
manner,  and  then  spread  his  inane  hands  before 
the  spectators — this  was  a performance  which 
was  absurd  and  painful,  but  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  immoral,  tte  only  emotion  it  suggested 
wTas,  that  a hat  shomd  be  passed  around  fofr  con- 
tributions to  release  the  wretched  pair  Atom  the 
necessity  of  the  nightly  suffering  w hich  they  evi- 
dently endured  and  certainly  inflicted. 

But  the  charm  of  the  ballet  is  no  longer  a sin- 
gle dancer ; it  is  the  scenery,  the  effects,  and  the 
combination.  The  dresses  are  unquestionably 
short,  and  there  is  not  much  of  whqt  used  to  be 
called,  in  the  Taglioni  and  Ellsler  days,  “ the  po- 
etry of  motion but  is  the  spectacle  wholly  im- 
proper, and  the  influence  unmixedly  immoral? 
Possibly  the  Easy  Chair  is  an  easy  moralist,  but 
he  apprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  pleasure  is 
like  that  of  seeing  a pantomime,  or  of  reading  a 
fairy-tale.  It  is  a pleasure  not  to  be  visited  with 
the  most  tremendous  threats  of  retribution.  Howr- 
ever,  this  is  delicate  ground ; for  the  effect  is  oft- 
en at  the  mercy  of  one  performer,  and  he  or  she 
may  taint  the  whole  scene  with  impurity.  But 
that  is  true  of  much  that  is  never  questioned. 
There  are  many  passages  of  Shakespeare  which 
are  equally  at  the  will  of  the  actor  to  make  al- 
most intolerable. 

Indeed,  without  defending  any  recent  perform- 
ance, the  Easy  Chair  is  inclined  to  regard  die 
enjoyment  of  the  ballet  as  at  least  a pardonable 
pleasure,  and  not  to  argue  national  demoraliza- 
tion from  it  more  than  from  a Christmas  specta- 
cle of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  or  the  Sleeping 
Beauty.  If  the  poet  Cowper  and  his  friend 
MrsTUnwin  and  her  circle  had  come  up  to  New 
York  from  Olney,  they  would,  perhaps,  have 
thought  it  veiy  wrong  indeed  to  go  to  the  ballet. 
Yet  when  they  returned  to  their  quiet  rural  home, 
if  Mr.  Cowper  did  as  he  used  to  do  a hundred 
years  ago,  he  would  have  entertained  Mrs.  Un- 
win and  her  friends,  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, by  reading  Fielding’s  “Joseph  Andrews.” 
So  much  the  standard  of  morality  changes! 


There  is  probably  not  one  in  a thousand  of  the 
good  dames  who  have  seen  the  ballet  who  have 
ever  read  “Joseph  Andrews and  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  every  thousand  average  Amer- 
ican women  who  would  feel  untroubled  by  the 
ballet  would  certainly  not  read  very  far  in  that 
famous  story. 

It  is  a pity,  perhaps,  that  people  can  be 
amused  by  a pretty  spectacle,  and  that  they  do 
not  prefer  the  loftier  and  more  intellectual  en- 
joyments. But  we  must  discriminate.  The 
crowd  that  gathered  in  a German  garden  to  hear 
Strauss  or  Gungl  with  their  bands  play  gay  little 
waltzes  was  much  larger  than  that  w hich  heard 
with  pleasure  the  great  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
and  the  oratorios  of  llandel,  but  it  was  certainly 
a very  harmless  recreation,  if  it  were  no  more. 
And  if  people  are  entertained  with  a pretty  opera 
or  a bright  ballet,  the  severe  moralist  m&y  regret 
that  they  are  not  equally  anxious  to  see  “ the 
legitimate  drama,”  but  lie  must  not  generalize 
against  them  too  roughly.  44  The  legitimate 
drama,”  even  at  its  best,  is  not  always  a recrea- 
tion, but  often  a trying  study  and  excitement; 
while  the  good  public  is  anxious  for  amusement. 
A man  who  has  been  hard  at  work  all  day,  if  he 
must  go  any  where  in  the  evening,  will  generally, 
and  certainly  not  unnaturally,  prefer  to  hear 
“ Raising  the  Wind”  to  a legitimate  old  tragedy, 
even  if  it  were  Shakespeare’s.  The  reasons  are 
many,  but  undoubtedly  the  moss  of  theatre- 
goers do  not  especially  enjoy  Shakespcart. 

This  delight  in  mere  recreation  is  shown  bv 
the  hold  which  “the  old  English  comedies”  still 
have  of  the  stage  and  the  public.  They  are  gen- 
erally laughable  in  quite  another  sense  than  that 
intended  by  the  authors.  They  are  artificial 
and  old-fashioned  and  extravagant  ; they  have 
very  little  literary  merit,  and  their  morality  is 
not  ascetic ; yet  they  hold  their  ground  against 
all  the  modern  plays,  and  if  tolerably  performed 
are  always  successful.  “The  Heir  at  Law,” 
“The  School  for  Scandal,”  “Wild  Oats,”  “She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,”  and  the  other  members  of 
the  group  known  as  the  fine  old  English  comedy, 
excluding  of  course  the  intolerable  plays  of  Con- 
greve, Vanburgh,  Wycherly,  and  Farquhar,  are 
strictly  stage-plays.  They  are  written  to  be  act- 
ed. They  arc  not  dramas  in  the  sense  of  poems 
or  pictures  of  life.  They^Ieal  with  extravagant 
social  traditions  and  artificialities ; in  happy  sur- 
prises and  practical  jokes  and  droll  situations. 
They  represent  a life  which  does  not  exist  be- 
yond the  ray  of  the  footlights,  and  is  an  amusing 
caricature  of  the  actual  life  of  men  and  women. 
But  it  is  very  entertaining.  We  laugh  with  it 
or  at  it  indifferently ; and  the  frequent  smartness 
of  the  conversation  and  general  liveliness  of  the 
action  secure  the  object  of  the  managers,  w hich  is 
amusement,  and  consequent  profit  to  the  treas- 
ury. 

Indeed,  the  matter  is  simple.  The  purpose 
of  the  theatre  is  amusement,  from  the  sublimity 
of  Lear  to  the  extravagance  of  a burlesque ; and 
unless  there  l>e  something  plainly  prurient  as  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  performance,  the  critic 
may  more  safely  conclude  that  the  public  is  amused 
than  that  it  is  demoralized.  If  the  stories  of  the 
Menken  be  true,  when  she  nightly  fills  the  the- 
atre for  a year  with  the  best  theatrical  audience, 
the  Easy  Chair  will  also  be  as  much  disturbed 
as  some  of  his  fellow-observers  and  critics  have 
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been.  And,  indeed,  if  you  object  to  the  theatre 
wholly ? as  many  good  persons  do,  the  argument 
here  closes.  Or  if  you  think  the  ballet  must  be 
necessarily  indecent — that  is  the  end  of  it.  If 
not  ; if  you  will  permit  the  theatre  and  tolerate 
something  which  is  not  the  legitimate  drama, 
then  let  us  bespeak  a pantomime,  a farce,  a rous- 
ing melodrama  with  plenty  of  strawberry  leaves 
upon  the  left  arms  of  long-lost  brothers,  a na- 
tional dance  or  a pretty  ballet  and  spectacle 
which  shall  be  gay  and  graceful — and  nothing 
more. 


This  would  become  a very  uneasy  Chair  should 
it  attempt  to  take  any  part  in  the  great  Erie  war 
which  raged  in  Wall  Street  during  the  month  of 
March,  and  entirely  superseded  public  interest  in 
the  impeachment  of  the  President  It  was  not 
the  first,  and  it  will  surely  not  be  the  last  of  the 
great  struggles  of  the  great  road.  Indeed,  of 
the  first  Erie  war,  as  it  was  called,  the  Easy 
Chair,  with  thousands  of  other  winter  travelers, 
was  a victim.  It  was  a question  of  rights  among 
interested  persons,  bat  to  the  public  it  was  wholly 
a question  of  comfort.  It  was  a question  wheth- 
er you  could  travel  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo  and 
back  again  without  l>eing  compelled  to  leave  the 
cars  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  walk  a long 
distance  on  the  dismantled  track,  and  scramble 
for  seats  in  a fresh  train  beyond.  This  was  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  Erie  war ; and  it  was  a war 
that  doubtless  had  many  a victim  among  the  in- 
valids who  were  forced  into  the  rough  weather 
to  make  the  rough  passage. 

The  Erie  Railway,  indeed,  makes  a tremendous 
struggle  for  life  and  supremacy.  It  has  more 
than  once  become  almost  a name  for  failure  upon 
the  great  scale,  but  has  renewed  its  vigor  And  re- 
sumed the  battle.  It  was  certainly  not  unfair  to 
suppose  that,  if  any  long  road  through  a part  of 
a great  State  hitherto  untouched  by  railroads  and 
furnishing  a vast  territory  and  many  resources  for 
development  could  succeed,  the  Erio  was  tolera- 
bly sure  not  to  fail.  But  the  expense  of  its  con- 
struction was  enormous,  and  it  early  acquired  a 
bad  name.  There  were  disasters  and  delays 
which  disturbed  public  confidence,  and  it  lay  for 
a long  time  vender  a blight  As  for  general  man- 
agement, let  those  decide  who  think  that  they 
know. 

One  thing,  however,  has  been  plain  for  some 
time.  When  the  world  became  fully  conscious 
of  the  existence  of  Alexander  the  Great,  every 
country  in  the  world  must  have  felt  that  its  fate 
was  merely  a matter  of  time.  Alexander  was 
bom  to  conquer ; the  countries  were  there  to  be 
conquered.  The  case  was  not  dissimilar  with 
Genghis  Khan  and  Attila.  It  was  evident  that 
they  were  to  overrun  the  world,  and  the  duty  of 
the  world — from  the  Genghis  Khan  point  of 
view — was  plain  enough.  Reason,  policy,  and 
all  the  other  conclusive  and  conservative  persua- 
sions, pointed  to  submission  and  subjection.  Now, 
what  does  the  ancient  sage  say  of  history  ? That 
it  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example?  Very 
well;  then  what  was  the  dictate  of  philosophy 
when  Alexander,  Attila,  and  Genghis  Khan  ap- 
peared together  upon  the  railway  scene,  like  Mrs. 
Malaprop's  Cerberus — “three  gentlemen  at  once” 
— under  whatever  mild  and  modem  name?  It 
was  to  def  what  the  shrewd  old  coon  did  when 
Captain  Scott  arrived. 


But  unluckily  for  logical  sequences,  there  are 
Attilas  in  history  upon  both  sides ; and  it  is  in- 
disputable that  Alexander  did  not  establish  the 
universal  empire.  The  celebrated  Giant  Cor- 
moran,  or  Cormorant,  was  in  the  habit  of  stroll- 
ing out  before  breakfast,  and  bagging  elephants, 
and  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotami,  and  other 
enormous  booty,*  and  quietly  stored  them  in  his 
larder— for  his  appetite  was  extraordinary.  But 
one  day  he  encountered  the  equally  celebrated 
Giant  Huggermugger,  larger  than  the  elephant, 
os  tenacious  as  the  rhinoceros*  and  as  long- 
breathed  as  the  hippopotamus.  Moreover,  this 
celebrated  giant  beat  his  breast  defiantly  upon 
the  approach  of  strangers,  even  as  the  awful  Af- 
rican Gorilla — of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  before  our  chat  stops — and  Giant  Cormorant 
paused  and  looked  for  some  time  at  Giant  Hug- 
germugger  before  coming  to  close  quartern.  But 
his  appetite  was  ungovernable.  “ Ooo  !”  mut- 
tered he,  “if  elephant  and  hippopotamus  are 
good,  how  delicious  Giant  must  he ! I will  eat 
him.”  And  so,  metaphorically,  he  proceeded  to 
put  his  fork  into  his  adversary,  as  if  to  carve 
him,  and  cut  out  the  sweetest  morsels.  But  it 
was  as  if  a roasted  baron  of  beef  began  to  gore 
the  carver  with  sharp  horns,  so  that  the  carver 
was  fain  to  ask  w hether  the  baron  really  were 
roasted  after  all ; and  whether  it  might  not  be 
well  to  make  sure  that  your  meat  is  cooked  be- 
fore you  proceed  to  can  e and  eat  it. 

Of  course,  upon  this  encounter  of  giants  the 
earth  trembled,  after  the  manner  of  the  oldest 
poets ; or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  as  the  little 
space  of  the  globe  known  to  the  oldest  poets  w*as 
believed  by  them  to  be  the  world — so  Wall  Street 
supposes  itself  to  be  the  actual  centre  of  things 
Western ; and  w'hen  it  shakes,  things  in  gen- 
eral shake.  JTiis  contest  of  giants  is  the  recent 
Erie  war.  It  w*as  to  settle  the  great  question 
whether  Giant  Cormorant  who  made  but  a mouth- 
ful of  Ilarlem,  wrho  consumed  the  Hudson  River, 
and  who  swallowed  the  Central  at  a meal,  should 
also  send  the  Erie  down  his  insatiable  red  lane. 

It  was  evidently  a question  of  very  profound  and 
immediate  importance  to  Giant  Huggermugger, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  great  interest  to  all  of  us. 

For  it  is  the  question  whether  we  shall  be  ruled 
by  one  king  or  by  twfo  kings  ; whether  the  great 
railroad  interest  of  the  State  shall  be  a vast  mo- 
nopoly controlled  by  one  man. 

That  is  not  a question  for  this  place  and  for 
Easy  Chairs.  But  there  is  a general  truth  w hich 
we  had  better  bear  in  mind  as  we  read  our  fairy 
stories  of  giants  and  their  battles ; and  it  is,  that 
the  most  threatening  giant  of  our  time  4 the 
Giant  Monopoly.  His  appetite  is  nnappeasable, 
and  his  will  is  obstinacy  itself.  One  of  our  poor 
little  neighbors  has  been  fast  in  his  clutches  for 
many  a long  year ; and  w hat  a weary  prison-life 
she  has  of  it ! She  goes  at  large,  to  be  sure,  but 
only  within  the  bounds  of  his  will.  Those  make 
her  jail  limits.  Poor  tiling!  she  is  dreadfully 
backward — sometimes  she  seems  to  be  almost 
out  of  the  family,  and  indeed  it  is  a kind  of 
fashion  to  speak  of  her  as  if  she  were  a miserable 
little  family  by  herself.  She  can  do  nothing  but 
by  consent  of  the  Giant,  her  master.  She  has  to 
receive  all  her  company,  and  to  treat  them  ex- 
actly as  he  chooses.  Of  course,  he  chooses  what 
he  thinks  to  be  his  own  interest. 

Now  and  then  somebody  who  is  at  his  wit’s 
• 
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end  to  find  excuses  for  this  Giant  s absolute  con- 
trol of  our  poor  little  sister  says,  with  an  air  of 
feeble  briskness,  like  the  hop  of  a sick  sparrow, 
“But  his  interest  is  hers,  you  know,  and  hers  is 
his.  It  isn’t  for  his  advantage  to  do  any  thing 
really  injurious  to  her.”  Indeed,  and  may  he 
not  be  often  mistaken  ; and  when  was  there  ever 
a king  who  did  not  say  exactly  the  same  thing  ? 
In  the  brazen  age  in  this  country,  now  happily 
gone,  how  often  did  not  the  Easy  Chair  hear  the 
argument  that  the  interest  of  the  slave  was  that 
of  the  master,  and  that  no  sensible  man  would 
willfully  injure  his  own  property.  And  as  the 
Easy  Chair  sat  listening  to  young  Calhoun  Xe- 
gree,  who  urged  this  argument,  they  could  both 
see  from  the  window  a dozen  teamsters  kicking 
their  horses.  If  men  lived  by  logic  alone — ah ! 
then,  indeed.  When  did  mankind  ever  live  ac- 
cording to  its  interest?  Is  it  for  the  advantage 
of  mankind  that  it  is  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
finds  itself  to-day  ? 

Yet  this  kind  of  argument  seems  to  be  satis- 
factory to  our  poor  little  neighbor ; or  is  it  her 
weakness  and  not  her  will  that  consents  ? The 
Giant  sprawls  his  hand  every  where.  Upon  the 
remotest  hem  of  her  garment  his  finger  crooks, 
and  she  does  his  bidding  with  the  utmost  meek- 
ness. Is  that  image  one  which  her  greater  sister 
wishes  to  resemble  ? Do  we  wish  to  be  subject 
to  one  immense  giant  ? Of  course  there  are  ad- 
, vantages  in  “a  paternal  government.”  It  is  the 
business  of  parents  to  prevent  little  tots  from 
(ailing  upon  their  precious  heads  and  breaking 
their  darling  noses.  There  are,  certainly,  ad- 
vantages. Who  that  has  lately  traveled  by  the 
Harlem  or  Hudson  or  Central  will  not  magnify 
the  new  broom?  They  are  punctual — except 
during  the  spring  freshets,  when  they  are  excused 
for  cause — and  they  have  been  sqfe,  during  a 
peculiarly  trying  season.  The  Easy  Chair  makes 
its  best  bow  upon  the  occasion,  and  asks  merely 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  more  time  to  eat  that  last 
wing  of  the  chicken  in  comfort  at  what’s  the 
name  upon  the  Harlem,  and  at  Pokepsy  upon 
the  Hudson.  He  desires  to  compliment  the  de- 
cent station-house  at  Albany,  and  to  recognize 
and  commemorate  with  especial  gratitude  the 
urbane  ticket-seller  at  that  post — May  his  change 
never  be  less ! What  a fine  open  space  for  the 
cars,  also ! How  delightful  after  the  abominable 
discomfort  in  the  rear  of  the  Delavan  House, 
which  was  Babel  and  chaos  come  again!  In- 
deed the  thanks  of  the  traveler  are  due  for  many 
mercies  under  the  new  rdgime ; and  if  brooms 
were  only  always  new,  and  the  reign  of  the  new 
Prince  always  in  the  first  week,  when  he  grants 
an  amnesty  to  all  offenders,  and  if  monopolies 
were  not  monopolies,  and  corporations  were  as 
full  of  soul  as  the  excellent  Mr.  Whiting’s  streets 
of  filth,  what  a blessed  Millennium  we  should  have 
reached ; and  how  gladly  we  should  all  cheer  our- 
selves hoarse  for  the  glorious  Majesty  of  Giant 
Cormorant  newly  come  to  the  throne!  But,  as 
it  is,  our  truant  eyes  will  look  away  from  the 
beautiful  sweeping  of  our  fresh  besom  to  the  poor 
little  neighbor ; and  just  as  we  are  ready  to  pipe 
up  the  huzzay,  good  lack  ! the  poor  tiling’s  for- 
lorn condition  takes  all  heart  and  music  out  of 
our  voices ; and  the  festivities  of  rejoicing  upon 
his  Majesty’s  accession  and  coronation  are  indef- 
initely postponed.  • 

Meanwhile  the  very  Easy  Chair  itself  is  shaken 


by  the  dreadful  concussion  of  the  Giants.  One 
crosses  the  water  and  quarters  himself  upon  the 
poor  little  neighbor,  and  affords  opportunity — as 
the  veracious  newspaper  reporters,  who  never 
speak  the  thing  that  is  not,  solemnly  declare — to 
all  his  friends  to  laugh,  and  drink,  and  smoke 
defiance  at  the  other  Giant ; while  tender  Judges 
weep  upon  the  bench,*  and  learned  counsel  fash 
their  thumbs  at  each  other — and  more  Judges 
enjoin  and  other  Judges  dissolve  injunctions — 
and  Dan  Public  reads,  and  talks,  and  wonders — 
and  oh ! what  tremendous  fees  there  will  be  for 
somebody ; and  how  the  great  Erie  war  will  nufi- 
ble  for  nine  days,  and  by-and-by  new  Giants  show 
their  heads  over  the  horizon,  and  Wall  Street 
quake  with  a fresher  battle ! 

A correspondent  in  Alabama — and  the  Easy 
Chair  is  happy  to  state  that  he  is  not  of  the 
anonymous  family  which  so  frequently  favors  all 
editors  with  wise  suggestions — writes  that  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  series  of  articles  called  “Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  the  War,”  upon  the  ground 
that  gentlemen  like  the  author  of  that  series  have 
caused  suffering  enough  to  people  like  our  cor- 
respondent, who  live  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Easy  Chair  has  been  drawn  to  this 
kind  of  complaint ; but  is  it  quite  fair  or  reason- 
able? Let  Mr.  Correspondent  consider.  This 
Magazine  is  designed  for  general  entertainment, 
and  its  contributions  are  therefore  upon  subjects 
of  universal  interest.  But  nothing  certainly  can 
be  more  interesting  to  the  people  who  have  just 
emerged  from  a tremendous  conflict  than  the  sto- 
ries of  individual  experience — the  romances,  the 
poems,  the  comedies,  the  tragedies  wrhich  spring 
from  a great  wrar.  They  are  history  and  morals 
and  poetry.  There  will,  of  course,  at  such  a time, 
and  upon  such  a theme,  be  a great  deal  of  vapid, 
dry,  sentimental  writing.  Ah,  me ! if  Mr.  Cor- 
respondent could  but  sit  in  an  editor's  chair  for 
a month — for  a week — and  give  his  mighty  mind 
to  the  various  petitioners  for  his  attention  and 
consideration ! The  public  knows  w hat  is  printed 
— only  the  editor  what  is  rejected.  Think,  O 
Public,  that  he  might  print  his  rejected  addresses 
— think,  and  admire  his  mercy ! 

If  in  the  late  war — the  Easy  Chair  hopes  his 
Alabama  correspondent  will  remark  that  he  says 
war,  not  unpleasantness,  not  difference,  not  dif- 
ficulty, but  war,  and  war  of  the  most  terrible  kind 
— a truth,  let  Mr.  Correspondent  remember,  that 
is  felt  in  just  as  many  broken  hearts  and  desolate 
homes  here  as  in  Alabama  or  in  any  State — if,  we 
say,  in  the  late  war  there  had  been  a man  upon 
the  border,  near  the  central  scene  of  the  conflict, 
trained  to  observe  and  to  write,  who  was  forced 
by  his  convictions  to  take  an  active  part,  opposed 
to  the  side  wrhich  his  neighbors  and  friends  es- 
poused, yet  whose  traditions  and  fond  associa- 
tions were  the  same  as  theirs,  who  had  long 
deprecated,  and  by  all  means  possible  to  him 
had  striven  to  delay  the  inevitable  hour,  bat  who 
could  not  decline  the  choice  which  was  at  last 
sternly  imposed,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode 
into  the  battle,  and  emerging  from  the  long  fight 
unscathed,  such  a man  had  quietly  seated  him- 
self to  sketch  the  war,  as  it  were,  autobiographic- 

• “Judge  Barnard  wept  quite  freely  during  the  time 
Mr.  Clark  was  making  nis  exordium.”— Import  in  the 
Time t. 
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ally,  it  coaid  not  fail  to  be  interesting,  unless  his 
literaiy  skill  and  spirit  had  perished  in  the  strife. 

Such  sketches,  if  not  dull,  any  wise  editor 
would  print,  provided  there  were  nothing  fierce 
or  coarse  in  their  tone,  and  provided,  also,  that 
they  would  probably  dissatisfy  only  those  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  war  in 
which  the  sketcher  was  a soldier.  You,  Mr. 
Correspondent,  were  probably  stung  with  re- 
gret and  disappointment  when  you  heard  that 
Davis  had  left  Richmond,  and  that  “the  Yan- 
kees” were  in  possession.  You  doubtless  re- 
joiced heartily  and  loudly  over  the  day  at  Bull 
llun,  which,  to  this  Easy  Chair  and  his  friends, 
was  one  of  the  blackest  and  most  tragical  of* 
days.  Now  reactionary  politicians  may  say 
what  they  will ; but  if  you  will  trust  this  Chair 
as  an  authority,  although  the  feeling  here  dur- 
ing the  war  was  so  intense  and  profound,  and 
although  the  determination  that  its  results  shall 
not  be  lost  is  not  less  vital  and  decided,  yet  there 
is  no  disposition  whatever  to  seek  vengeance  nor 
to  cherish  any  vindictive  remembrance.  Neither 
you,  indeed,  nor  any  other  sensible  man  will  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  forget  the  causes  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  struggle.  They  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  remembered  that  they  may  be  of  use. 
This  was  not  a tournament  in  which  we  rode  at 
a ring;  it  was  a fierce  and  deadly  grapple  of 
principles,  in  which  one  threw  the  other,  and 
from  which  the  victor  principle  will  not  suffer 
the  vanquished  to  rise. 

When  you  say  that  you  have  suffered  enough 
from  the  hands  of  such  men  as  our  contributor, 
you  provoke  an  inquiry  which  shall  not  be  urged, 
because  it  would  not  be  answered  by  either  of  us 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  other.  But  in  a war 
don’t  forget  that  the  suffering  is  not  upon  one 
side.  If  then  you  say,  “Why  prolong  it  by 
prolonging  bitterness  of  feeling,  as  you  do  by 
publishing  such  sketches?” — the  answer  must 
be  evident  to  you  even  while  you  are  asking  the 
question.  The  Magazine  must  either  decline  all 
papers  upon  subjects  drawn  from  the  war,  or  it 
must  expect,  as  usual,  that  some  readers  will  be 
displeased.  But  to  refuse  all  such  papers  would 
be  most  foolishly  to  limit  the  proper  resources  of 
the  Magazine ; and  the  displeased  reader,  consid- 
ering this,  and  finding  no  malice  in  the  sketches, 
should  accept  them  as  parts  of  a history  whi^i 
he  hoj>ed  would  have  another  ending. 

You  ought  not  to  expect,  Mr.  Correspondent — 
for  you  would  be  grievously  disappointed — that 
the  literature  of  this  country  will  omit  the  war 
out  of  regard  to  supposed  sensitiveness  of  feel- 
ing. If  you  imagine  that  the  contest  was  not 
as  earnest  and  religious  with  us  as  it  was  with 
you,  you  are  fatally  mistaken.  You  may  please 
yourself  with  the  fancy  that  you  and  your  friends 
cherish  what  is  called  a “chivalric”  devotion  to 
“the  lost  cause;”  but  do  not  delude  yourself 
with  the  other  fancy,  that  the  devotion  of  those 
who  succeeded  was  any  less  “chivalric,” although 
it  may  not  have  been  described  by  that  epithet. 
In  such  a struggle  it  was  not  numbers  merely, 
nor  money  merely,  that  did  the  work.  We  should 
have  been  beaten  had  not  our  resolution  been  as 
solemn  and  inflexible  as  yours.  In  describing 
the  events  which  have  now  become  a part  of  the 
national  history  the  writers  will  give  to  their  work 
the  color  of  their  sympathy.  That  is  inevitable, 
and  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  But  in 


the  series  of  which  you  speak  you  can  not  fairly 
complain  that  there  has  been  undue  acrimony  or 
injustice. 

The  Easy  Chair  thanks  you  heartily  for  your 
frankness  both  in  what  you  say  and  in  giving 
your  name.  It  is  only  by  such  frankness  that 
the  wounds  will  be  healed.  No  mealy  maun- 
dering about  conciliation  and  fraternity  will  de- 
ceive any  body  who  has  any  real  feeling  in  the 
matter.  You  must  not  think  that  we  are  vin-r 
dictive  because  we  treat  the  war  and  its  conse- 
quences with  extreme  seriousness ; nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that  you  recur  with  regret  and 
tenderness  to  the  vanished  hopes  for  which  you 
fought.  Meanwrhile,  if  you  please,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  hear  the  stories  of  our  soldiers,  if  they 
are  timely  and  interesting,  and  you  shall  not 
listen  to  them  if  they  offend  you. 

No  more  fat  women,  nor  Circassian  lovely 
ones,  nor  woolly  horses,  nor  Albinos,  nor  What- 
are-theys,  nor  Joyce  Heths,  nor  mermaids — 
above  all,  alas  and  alack ! no  more  Gorillas  beat- 
ing the  far-resounding  drum  of  their  celebrated 
bosoms.  The  remorseless  fire  that  would  not 
spare  the  winders  at  the  comer  of  Ann  Street 
was  jealous  of  the  same  wonders  upon  Broad- 
way ; and  the  sad  rustic  and  mournful  maid 
of  the  cooking-stove  and  chamber  shall  sigh  in 
vain  for  the  glories  o£  Bamura  departed. 

“Departed,  never  to  return;’'  for  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  famous  showman  has  shown 
his  last  show,  and  in  quieter  wralks  will  seek 
that  repose  which  giants  and  learned  seals  de- 
nied him.  And  now,  that  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  late  hall  of  amusement,  and  haply  the  bleach- 
ing bones  of  some  monarch  of  the  forest,  we  pen- 
sively recall  the  days  of  the  past,  how  visionary, 
and  unsubstantial  even  the  Bamumbian  glories 
seem ! If  the  worthy  host  of  those  halls  of  faery 
insisted  that  it  was  all  humbug,  is  it  for  us,  es- 
pecially in  his  day  of  misfortune,  to  contradiet 
him?  Yet  the  giraffe  was  not  a humbug;  and 
what  ingenuous  lover  of  natural  history  w ill  not 
hear  with  pleasure  that  he,  she,  or  it  is  conva- 
lescent? Nor  was  the  young  alligator,  or  the 
very  sagacious  seal,  or  the  horrible  anaconda  or 
bod  a humbug.  And  who  that  has  gazed  upon 
the  amiable  giantess,  or  the  somewhat  too  cher- 
ubic fat  child(  or  the  dwarfs,  but  will  allow  that, 
however  he  might  have  inwardly  remarked  a 
want  of  fervent  desire  to  prosecute  the  acquaint- 
ance, the  objects  of  his  attention  were  certainly 
not  humbugs.  The  giantess,  however  mild,  was 
certainly  a very  tall  w oman ; the  fat  boy  was  un- 
deniably fat ; the  dwarfs  were  Lilliputians.  It 
was  not  these,  it  was  the  tradition  of  an  earlier 
day  that  made  the  mischief.  The  levees  of  these 
genuine  personages  were  haunted.  The  room 
was  pervaded  by  the  presence  of  the  phantom  of 
the  woolly  horse.  The  ghost  of  the  mermaid 
peered  at  the  too  sensitive  visitor  from  every 
corner.  Perpetually  he  smelled  India  rubber 
and  thought  of  Joyce  Heth. 

It  was  hopeless  to  struggle  against  these  shad- 
owy facts.  Whoever  fights  with  ghosts  engages 
in  a losing  warfare.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  host 
performed  really  excellent  services.  Who  could 
remember  that  it  was  to  him  w?e  owed  the  incom- 
parable delight  of  hearing  Jennv  Lind,  wrhen  we 
were  listening,  awe-struck,  for  the  hollow  roar  of 
the  Gorilla’s  bosom?  Wio  could  linger  with 
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satisfaction  by  the  really  interesting  aqnaria  when 
some  poor  idiot  from  Chatham  Street  might  be 
even  then  upon  his  way  to  personate  a strange 
hybrid  of  man  and  beast  from  the  African  forest  ? 
Humbugs  and  the  habit  of  humbug  were  over- 
powering. No  wonder  the  genius  loci  is  fatigued 
and  wings  his  flight  elsewhither. 

But  was  there  ever  such  a good-natured  throng 
as  the  listless  loiterers  in  those  absurd  old  rooms  ? 
How  they  munched  and  mooned ! With  what 
prolonged  satisfaction  they  gazed  upon  the  wax 
figures — and  such  figures ! — of  the  Queen  of  En- 
gland, and  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France, 
and  General  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  and  their  in- 
teresting Thumbling ! How  gravely  they  walked 
round  about  the  giantess  or  the  fat  woman,  and 
insatiably  surveyed  them  ! The  Easy  Chair  has 
watched  some  of  these  spectators — members  of 
the  kitchen  cabinet — in  their  rapt  observation  of 
the  human  monsters,  and  it  was  plain  enough 
that,  when  the  enormous  woman  came  out  from 
somewhere,  and  ascended  the  little  platform  and 
seated  herself  in  a chair  to  be  contemplated,  the 
entranced  Cinderellas  believed  her  to  be  a kind 


of  queen,  and  envied  her  that  royal  pomp  and 
idleness,  and  fancied  the  mysterious  somewhere 
whence  she  emerged  to  be  a suit  of  splendid’apsrt- 
ments  where  her  fat  life  was  all  leisure  and  luxury. 

But  a child  was  the  real  interpreter.  To  him 
it  was  a House  Beautiful  What  restless  move- 
ment from  room  to  room ! What  staring  at  the 
horrible  paintings  hung  over  the  staircase,  not  less 
earnest  than  at  the  unspeakable  Gorilla  himself! 
What  happy  looking  through  the  fascinating  glass- 
es of  the  cosmorama ! What  pure  felicity  amidst 
the  chatter  and  shriek  and  abominable  smells  of  the 
happy  family ! It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  children 
who  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  sudden  vanishing 
of  this  realm  of  excitement  and  delight.  But 
not  all  is  lost.  The  traditions  of  the  formidable 
Gorilla  and  the  fluffy-haired  beings  who  came 
upon  you  in  unexpected  places,  of  the  soft-eyed 
seal  and  the  waxen  warriors,  these  still  survive. 
And,  under  another  name,  .the  Phoenix  will  rise 
from  these  ashes;  and  other  children,  in  other 
years,  shall  look  with  wonder  upon  other  giant- 
esses, and  toss  ungrown  peanuts  to  monkeys  yet 
unborn. 


1'itoanj 

History  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  By  William  H.  Barnes.  This 
Congress,  whose  sessions  began  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1865,  and  closed  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1867,  w as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  nation.  Its  members  were 
mainly  elected  during  the  closing  months  of  1864, 
when  it  had  become  patent  to  all  men  who  looked 
below  the  surface  that  the  existence  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  was  drawing  near  i ts  close.  Long 
before  its  first  assembling  the  sword  had  settled 
the  physical  issues  involved,  and  upon  this  Con- 
gress devolved  the  task  of  reconstruction,  as  far 
as  this  could  be  done,  or  of  construction  in  any 
event.  In  many  respects  this  body  was  singu- 
larly constituted.  The  old  party  lines  which  had 
been  strictly  drawn  for  a generation  had  become 
almost  obliterated.  The  great  Democratic  patty 
which  had  with  few  intervals  governed  the  coun- 
try for  more  than  half  a century  was  now  in  a 
meagre  minority  of  hardly  a quarter  in  either 
House.  Most  of  the  members  were  comparative- 
ly new  men.  Few  of  them  had  served  for  more 
than  two  terms,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
there  was  no  Senator  or  Representative  who 
could  fairly  be  considered  a leader  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged.  An  unusual  proportion 
of  the  members  were  in  the  prime  of  life.  Of 
the  260  men  who  held  seats  there  were  hardly 
a score  who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty ; near- 
ly one-half  were  between  forty  and  fifty ; more 
than  two-thirds  were  between  thirty -five  and  fifty- 
five.  While  there  was  no  single  man  who  had 
shown  claim  to  be  considered  a great  statesman, 
in  average  practical  ability,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
House  was  concerned,  it  was  probably  superior 
to  any  previous  Congress.  The  dominant  party 
was  thoroughly  united  upon  all  great  measures. 
When  the  members  were  chosen  there  was  ap- 
parently perfect  accord  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive ; and  when  the  death  of  Lincoln 
placed  Johnson  in  the  executive  chair  few  men 


doubted  that  this  accord  would  continue ; or  if 
there  was  to  be  any  divergence  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  policy  favored  by  the  new  Pres- 
ident in  regard  to  the  States  lately  in  insurrec- 
tion would  be  more  severe  than  that  of  Congress. 
But  in  the  interval  between  March  and  Decem- 
ber, when  Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  the 
functions  of  Government  devolved  upon  the  I>res- 
ident,  it  became  clear  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
adopted  a general  line  of  policy  different  from 
that  proposed  by  Congress,  and  different  from 
what  all  his  antecedents  had  given  reason  to  ex- 
pect. Each  branch  of  the  Government  adhering 
to  its  own  views,  the  history  of  this  Congress  re- 
solves itself  mainly  into  a narrative  of  the  strug- 
gle between  Congress  and  the  Executive,  culmi- 
nating at  length  in  that  formal  impeachment  of  the 
President  which  is  now  in  course  of  trial.  Mr. 
Barnes  has  undertaken  to  narrate  this  struggle. 
Awhile  it  is  apparent  every  where  that  his  own 
sympathies  are  fully  with  Congress,  he  has  per- 
formed his  task  with  commendable  fairness  and 
impartiality.  He  has  allowed  each  party  to  pre- 
sent its  case  in  the  w*ords  of  its  own  advocates. 
His  work  is  therefore  one  of  not  only  great  in- 
terest, but  also  of  high  historical  value.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Italian  Journeys . By  W.  1).  Howells.  Mr. 
Howells’s  first  volume,  “ Venetian  Life/’  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  satisfactory  studies  of 
travel  that  we  have.  There  is  no  book  upon 
Venice  which  tells  its  story  in  so  comprehensive 
and  characteristic  a manner,  and  which  so  won- 
derfully renews  to  every  lover  of  that  most  weird 
of  cities-  its  peculiar  and  romantic  charm.  But 
besides  the  insight  of  the  poet  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  scholar  the  book  revealed  a singular  grace 
of  literary  art.  Its  touches  were  so  felicitous,  its 
humor  60  sweet  and  airy,  its  delicacy  and  ele- 
gance so  evident,  that  the  reader  knew  at  once 
that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  not  of  a 
diarist  or  pleasant  traveler  whose  journal  would 
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be  forgotten  next  year,  but  of  a new  author 
whose  name  must  grow  to  honor  in  our  litera- 
ture, of  a man  who  had  not  merely  the  literary 
talent  but  the  literary  instinct,  in  whose  work 
there  were  gleams  of  the  soft  auroral  light  of 
something  more  than  talent.  The  present  book 
is  evidently  a rose  from  the  same  tree.  Neces- 
sarily more  desultory,  and  lacking  that  unity  of 
theme  which  is  so  essential  to  a thoroughly  suc- 
cessful wprk,  the  “Italian  Journeys”  yet  shows 
the  same  fine  perception,  the  same  exquisite 
humor,  the  same  freshness  of  feeling,  the  same 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  treatment.  We  turn 
from  its  pages,  in  which  we  are  once  more  Ar- 
cadians, to  the  “Letters  from  Italy,”  by  Samuel 
Sharp,  Esq.,  London,  a hundred  years  ago,  and 
we  ask  whether  the  wonderful  difference  of  actual 
knowledge  derived  from  the  two  books  is  owing 
merely  to  our  greater  sympathy  with  the  manner 
of  our  own  time.  But  a very  little  reflection  as- 
sures us  that,  if  the  man  w ho  stays  at  home  would 
really  know  something  about  St.  Peter’s  and  the 
Campagna,  he  must  listen  to  some  poet  who  has 
been  there,  and  wfho  has  seen  what  it  is  that 
makes  St.  Peter’s  St.  Peter’s,  and  is  able  to  con- 
vey it.  This  is  what  Mr.  Howells  does,  and  this 
makes  his  books  as  valuable  as  beautiful  pictures 
of  beloved  scenes.  (Published  by  Hurd  and 
Houghton.) 

Curious  fifyths  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  S. 
Baring  Gould,  M.A.  This  is  a handsome  re- 
print of  a very  useful  little  book,  w'hich  in  a very 
popular  manner  conveys  the  result  of  a great  deal 
of  curious  scholarship  upon  such  topics  as  the 
Wandering  Jew,  Prester  John,  The  Dog  Gel- 
lert,  Pope  Joan,  The  Mountain  of  Venus,  The 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  and  William  Tell. 
Mr.  Gould  show's  very  conclusively  that  the  story 
of  William  Tell  is  on  ancient  legend  in  many 
literatures;  and  is  of  opinion  that  “the  coinci- 
dence of  finding  so  many  versions  of  the  same 
story  scattered  through  countries  as  remote  as 
Persia  and  Iceland,  Switzerland  and  Denmark, 
proves  that  it  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  his- 
tory, but  is  rather  one  of  the  numerous  house- 
hold myths  common  to  the  whole  stock  of  Aryan 
nations.  ” This  really  fascinating  little  book  has 
been  published  for  some  time,  and  has  a compan- 
ion which  has  not  been  reprinted  in  this  country ; 
but  this  one  is  complete  in  itself  and  is  of  perma- 
nent interest  and  value.  (Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers. ) 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew . By  Hen- 
ry White.  This  tragedy,  commencing  in  Paris 
on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day — being  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 24, 1 572 — and  continuing  throughout  France 
during  September  and  October,  stands,  in  many 
respects,  almost  alone  in  history.  So  closely  is 
it  interwoven  with  the  religious  and  political 
questions  of  the  day,  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  historians  of  acknowledged  ability 
have  taken  widely  different  views  of  its  nature 
and  character.  On  one  side  the  theory  has  been 
advanced,  and  ably  supported,  that  it  was  but  the 
culmination  of  a plot  deliberately  formed  by  the 
Catholics  to  extirpate  the  whole  body  of  Hugue- 
nots, and  that  the  marriage  of  IJenry  of  Navarre 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  projeSed  solely  to 
draw  to  Paris  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
thus  bring  them  as  a body  within  striking  dis- 
tance. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held,  with 
not  less  ability,  that  the  massacre  was  a sudden  ! 


and  unpremeditated  result  of  the  terror  and  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  unsuccessful  attempt,  made 
two  days  before,  to  assassinate  Admiral  Coligny, 
the  great  Huguenot  leader.  Mr.  White  advo- 
cates the  latter  theory,  and,  we  think,  fully  sus- 
tains his  opinion.  We  think  he  fairly  makes  out 
his  case,  and  that  this  great  massacre  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  fearful  New  York  riots  of  the 
summer  of  1863,  when  all  the  rascality  of  the 
city  broke  out  into  an  onslaught  upon  the  unof- 
fending negroes.  While  the  author  does  not 
consider  this  crime  os  originally  a religious  mas- 
sacre, he  can  not  resist  the  evidence,  of  w hich  the 
annals  of  the  time  are  full,  that  the  cry  of  heresy 
w'as,  during  its  course,  raised  as  an  incentive  to 
urge  it  forward.  Nor  does  he  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
charge  of  having  afterward  sanctioned'  it,  and  re- 
joiced at  it  as  a triumph  of  religion  over  heresy. 
4 4 When  the  news  of  the  massacre  reached  Rome,” 
he  says,  44  the  exultation  among  the  clergy  knew 
no  bounds.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  rewarded 
the  messenger  with  a thousand  crowns,  the  can- 
non of  Saint  Angelo  thundered  forth  a joyous  sa- 
lute, the  bells  rang  out  from  every  steeple ; bon- 
fires turned  night  into  day,  and  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  attended  by  the  cardinals  and  other  dig- 
nitaries, w'ent  in  long  procession  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  wdiere  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
chanted  a Te  Deum ; an  inscription  over  the  door 
described  Charles  IX.  os  an  avenging  angel  sent 
from  heaven  to  sweep  the  kingdom  from  here- 
tics. ” A medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the 
massacre ; the  Pope  sent  the  golden  rose  to  the 
King ; and  even  now  upon  the  walls  of  the  Vat- 
ican may  be  seen  three  pictures  setting  forth 
scenes  in  the  fearful  transaction.  Months  after, 
j when  humaner  feelings  might  have  been  supposed 
to  have  resumed  their  sw'ay,  the  Pope  listened 
complacently  to  a sermon  by  a French  priest,  in 
which  he  spoke  “ of  that  day  so  full  of  happiness 
and  joy  when  the  Most  Holy  Father  went  in  sol- 
emn state  to  render  thanks  to  God  and  Saint 
Louis,”  and  declared  that  “on  that  night  the 
stars  shone  with  greater  lustre,  and  the  Seine 
rolled  her  waters  more  proudly  to  cast  into  the 
sea  the  corpses  of  those  unholy  men,”  who  had 
been  thus  done  to  death.  The  number  of  vic- 
tims has  been  very  differently  put  down  at 
from  1000  to  10,000  in  Paris,  and  from  2000  to 
100,000  in  all  France.  All  statements  upon  this 
point  must  be  mainly  estimates ; that  of  Mr. 
White  is,  that  probably  about  6000  were  killed 
in  Paris,  and  about  20,000  in  all  France.  Be- 
sides the  special  subject  of  the  massacre,  the 
w ork  embodies  a most  valuable  account  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Huguenots  had  for  the 
preceding  half-century  been  subjected  in  France. 
He  would  not  have  it  supposed,  he  says,  “that 
he  has  written  those  chapters  with  any  desire  to 
rekindle  the  dying  embers  of  religious  strife.  On 
that  portion  of  his  w ork  he  dwells  with  pain  and 
regret;  but,”  he  adds,  “such  pages  of  history 
contain  warnings  that  it  may  be  well  to  repeat 
from  time  to  time.  Though  there  may  be  little 
danger  of  our  drifting  back  to  the  atrocities  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  though  we  no  longer 
bum  men,  mob-law’  and  other  forms  of  terrorism 
are  still  employed  to  stifle  free  discussion  and 
check  individual  liberty.  From  this  to  the  pris- 
on, the  rack,  and  the  stake,  the  interval  is  not  so 
wide  as  it  appears.”  A people  and  a generation 
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in  whose  memories  are  still  fresh  the  atrocities 
of  the  New  York  “ negro  riots,”  and  of  the  An- 
derson ville  prison -pen,  is  not  beyond  learning 
lessons  from  these  dark  pages  of  the  history  of 
post  generations.  The  work  in  matter  and  man- 
ner is  excellent,  and  may  well  be  studied  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Smiles’B  admirable  u History 
of  the  Huguenots.”  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

David,  (he  King  of  Israel  By  Fkedkkick 
William  Kkummacher.  Of  all  German  relig- 
ious writers  there  is  no  other  one  whose  name 
has  become  so  thoroughly  a household  word  in 
America  as  that  of  the  venerable  preacher  at 
Potsdam.  We  can  well  understand  the  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  address  the  translation 
of  this  his  latest,  and  we  venture  to  say  his  best 
work,  to  his  American  friends.  “Across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,” he  says,  “I  send  to  my  fellow- 
soldiers  of  the  cross  in  America  greeting  and 
blessing,  and  extend  to  them — so  far  away  and 
et  so  near — with  faithful  affection,  the  hand  of 

rotherhood David,  the  King , will  not,  I 

think,  be  unwelcome  to  the  Republic  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.”  A single  line  upon  the  title-page 
sets  forth  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  book : it 
is  “A  Portrait  drawn  from  Bible  History  and 
the  Book  of  Psalms.”  Now  that  the  work  has 
been  performed  one  may  well  wonder  that  it  has 
not  been  done  before.  No  reader  of  the  Psalms 
can  have  failed  to  notice  from  the  titles  prefixed 
to  them  how  many  of  these  poems  were  inspired 
by  some  special  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the 
Psalmist.  We  may  almost  regret  that  these 
titles  had  not  been  preserved  in  the  Psalter  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  so  that  those  who  twelve 
times  a year  read  these  wonderful  poems  might 
see  how,  while  they  give  voice  to  their  own  feel- 
ings and  desires,  they  grew  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer.  If  any  man  ever  looked  into  his 
heart  and  wrote,  it  was  the  royal  Hebrew.  The 
plan  of  Dr.  Krummacher’s  work  is  quite  simple. 
To  each  chapter  is  prefixed,  by  way  of  text,  a 
verse  or  two  of  the  history  which  stands  as  motto. 
Then  the  context  is  given  in  paraphrase,  and  into 
it  are  interwoven  citations  from  the  Psalms  in- 
spired by  the  occasion.  Besides  those  formally 
noted  in  the  titles  as  composed  on  special  occa- 
sions, Krummacher,  we  think  upon  good  grounds, 
identifies  many  others  as  having  like  immediate 
origin.  By  this  means,  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
are  brought  far  more  nearly  than  ever  before  into 
personal  communion  with  the  great  Hebrew 
king  and  poet,  whose  words  have  probably  been 


spoken  by  more  human  lips  and  expressed  the 
emotions  of  more  human  hearts  than  those  of  any 
other  mere  man  that  ever  lived.  If  we  except 
Him  “ who  spake  as  never  man  6pake,”  and  pos- 
sibly the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  no  other 
person  that  ever  walked  upon  earth  has  exercised 
so  wide  a sway  over  the  very  inmost  heart  of  hu- 
manity as  has  been  exercised  by  “David,  the 
King  of  Israel.”  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Norwood,  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  To 
the  first  work  by  which  he  fairly  won  a foremost 
place  in  literature,  Thackeray  prefixed  the  sec- 
ondary title  of  “ A Novel  without  a Hero.  ” Had 
Mr.  Beecher,  when  he  undertook  to  write  a novel, 
known  what  the  result  would  be,  he  might  very 
properly  have  entitled  it  “A  Novel  without  a 
Story.  ” For  surely  nothing  which  ever  took  tins 
ostensible  shape  was  ever  so  wholly  lacking  in 
this  one  respect — unless  wre  may  except  some  of 
Jean  Paul’s  so-called  novels.  One  can  hardly 
help  imagining  that  Mr.  Beecher,  by  the  time  he 
had  got  three-quarters  through  with  the  book, 
discovered  or  was  told  of  this  deficiency ; other- 
wise it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  perfect  “ loose- 
ness” with  which,  toward  the  close,  he  hurries 
his  personages  off  to  the  war.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  who  die  or  are  exempt  from 
service  by  reason  of  age,  almost  every  man  and 
woman  finds  a place  in  the  army,  either  as  sol- 
dier, teamster,  chaplain,  or  nurse.  ne  can  not 
help  wishing  that  Mr.  Beecher  had  adhered  to 
what  appears  to  have  been  his  original  idea  of 
presenting  a series  of  pictures  of  New  England 
life  and  character.  For  in  this  respect,  at  least, 
his  book  is  really  admirable.  The  characters  are, 
from  first  to  last,  sketched  with  the  most  abso- 
lute fidelity  to  nature.  They  are  representatives 
of  those  men  and  women  who  have  made  New 
England  what  it  is.  If  Mr.  Beecher  has  failed 
in  producing  a good  novel,  according  to  the  strict 
definition  of  the  word,  he  has,  at  all  events,  pro- 
duced a good  book.  If  there  is  hardly  a chapter 
which  would  not  read  just  as  well  without  any 
regard  to  what  precedes  or  follows,  there  is  hardly 
one  wfhich  is  not  in  and  by  itself  well  worth  the 
reading.  And,  above  all,  every  page  abounds 
with  those  large  utterances  of  truth  and  duty, 
those  touches  of  humor  and  pathos,  and  that  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art 'and  nature, 
wrhieh  have  won  for  the  Pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
Church  the  place  which  he  so  worthily  holds  in 
public  esteem.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner 
and  Company.) 


Jihirtjjltj  JUcorii  of  Current  Coeuto. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  28th  of  March. 

Public  interest  turns  almost  wholly  upon 
the  preliminary  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  the 
President.  Of  these  we  give  a brief  summary : 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  Senate  notified  "the 
House  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  the  Man- 
agers of  the  Impeachment.  They  appeared,  and 
the  articles  were  formally  read.  The  Senate  had 
meanwhile  adopted  the  rules  of  procedure.  Chief 
Justice  Chase  sent  a communication  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  effect  that  this  body,  when  acting  upon 


an  impeachment,  was  a Court  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  that  all  orders  and  rules 
should  be  framed  by  the  Court  On  the  5th  the 
Court  was  formally  organized.  An  exception 
was  taken  to  the  eligibility  of  Mr.  Wade  as  a 
member  of  the  Court,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a party  interested,  since  in  the  event  of  the  im- 
peachment Deing  sustained  he,  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  would  become  Acting  President  of 
the  United  States ; this  objection  was  withdrawn 
and  Mr.  Wade  was  sworn  as  a member  of  the 
Court  On  the  7th  the  summons  for  the  Presa- 
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dent  to  appear  was  formally  served  upon  him. 
On  the  18th  the  Court  was  again  formally  re- 
opened. The  President  appeared  by  his  counsel, 
who  asked  for  forty  days  to  prepare  an  answer 
to  the  indictment.  This  was  refused,  and  ten 
days  granted ; it  being  ordered  that  the  proceed- 
ings should  reopen  on  the  23d.  Upon  that  day 
the  President  appeared  by  his  counsel  and  pre- 
sented his  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment. 
This  reply  was  in  substance  as  follows  : 

The  first  eight  articles  in  the  Bill  of  Impeach- 
ment, as  briefly  summed  up  in  our  last  Record,  are 
based  upon  the  action  of  the  President  in  order- 
ing the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  tempo- 
rary appointment  of  General  Thomas  as  Secretary 
of  War.  The  gist  of  them  is  contained  in  the 
first  article,  charging  the  unlawful  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton ; for,  this  failing,  the  others  would  fail 
also.  To  this  article  a considerable  part  of  the 
President’s  answer  is  devoted.  It  is  mainly  an 
amplification  of  the  points  put  forth  in  the  Mes* 
sage  of  February  24,  in  which  he  gave  his  reasons 
for  his  orders.  The  President  cites  the  laws  by 
which  this  department  of  the  administration  was 
created,  and  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  duties 
pertaining  to  it;  prominent  among  which  are: 
that  the  Secretary  shall  “conduct  the  business 
of  the  department  in  such  manner  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  from  time  to  time 
order  and  instruct;”  and  that  he  should  “hold 
the  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,” 
and  that  Congress  had  no  legal  right  to  deprive 
the  President  of  the  power  to  remove  the  Secre- 
tary. He  was,  however,  aware  that  the  design 
of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  was  to  vest  this  power 
of  removal  in  certain  cases  jointly  in  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Senate;  and  that,  while  believing 
this  act  to  be  unconstitutional,  yet  it  having  been 
passed  over  his  veto  by  the  requisite  majority  of 
two-thirds,"  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  as- 
certain in  ho*  far  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  came 
within  the  provisions  of  this  law ; after  consider- 
ation, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  did 
not  come  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  law,  and 
that  by  that  law  he  still  had  the  right  of  remov- 
ing Mr.  Stanton ; but  that,  wishing  to  have  the 
case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  he  on  the 
12th  of  August  issued  the  order  merely  suspend- 
ing, not  removing,  Mr.  Stanton,  a power  expressly 
granted  by  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  and  appoint- 
ed General  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 
The  President  then  recites  the  subsequent  action 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton;  and,  as  he  avers, 
still  believing  that  he  had  the  constitutional  pow- 
er to  remove  him  from  office,  issued  the  order  of 
February  21  for  such  removal,  designing  to  thus 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Supreme  Court  He 
then  proceeds  formally  to  deny  that  at  this  time 
Mr.  Stanton  was  in  lawful  possession  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War ; and  that,  consequently,  the 
order  for  his  removal  was  in  violation  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act ; and  that  it  was  issued  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  of  any  law ; or 
that  it  constituted  any  official  crime  or  misde- 
meanor. • 

In  regard  to  the  seven  succeeding  articles  of 
impeachment  the  President,  while  ujmitting  the 
facts  of  the  order  appointing  General  Thomas  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim , denies  all  and  every 
of  the  criminal  charges  therein  set  forth.  So  of 
the  ninth  article,  charging  an  effort  to  induce 
General  Emory  to  violate  the  law,  the  President 


denies  all  such  intent,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  for  urgent  reasons  he  signed  the 
hill  prescribing  that  orders  to  the  army  should  be 
issued  only  through  the  General,  he  at  4he  same 
time  declared  it  to  be,  in  his  judgment,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  affirms  that  in  his  interview  with 
General  Emory  he  said  no  more  than  he  had  be- 
fore officially  said  to  Congress — that  is,  that  the 
law  was  unconstitutional. 

As  to  the  tenth  article,  the  first  of  the  supple- 
mentary ones  noted  in  our  last  Record,  the  Presi- 
dent, while  admitting  that  he  made  certain  pub- 
lic speeches  at  the  times  and  places  specified, 
does  not  admit  that  the  passages  cited  are  fair 
rept^fe  of  his  remarks ; denies  that  he  has  ever, 
been  unmindful  of  the  courtesies  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative departments ; but  he  claims  the  perfect 
right  at  all  times  to  express  his  views  as  to  all 
public  matters.  The  reply  to  the  eleventh  article, 
the  second  supplementary  one,  is  to  the  same  gen- 
eral purport,  denying  that  he  ever  affirmed  that 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  was  not  a valid  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  its  acts  obligatory 
only  as  they  were  approved  by  him ; and  denying 
that  he  had,  as  charged  in  the  article,  contrived 
unlawful  means  for  preventing  Mr.  Stanton  from 
resuming  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  War,  or 
for  preventing  the  execution  of  the  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the -army,  or 
that  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government 
of  the  rebel  States.  In  his  answer  to  this  article 
the  President  refers  to  his  reply  to  the  first  ar- 
ticle, in  which  he  sets  forth  at  length  all  the 
steps,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  relating  to  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton. — In  brief,  theanswrerof 
the  President  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  is  a 
general  denial  of  each  and  every  criminal  act 
charged  in  the  articles  of  impeachment. 

The  counsel  for  the  President  then  asked  for 
a delay  of  thirty  days  after  the  replication  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Impeachment  should  have  been 
rendered,  before  the  trial  should  formally  pro- 
ceed. This  was  refused,  and  the  Managers  of 
the  Impeachment  stated  that  their  replication 
■would  be  presented  the  next  day : it  was  that, 

“ The  Senate  will  commence  the  trial  of  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited 
against  him  on  Monday  the  30th  day  of  March,  and 
proceed  therein  with  all  dispatch  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  on  impeachment” 

The  replication  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  a simple  denial  of  each  and  every  aver- 
ment in  the  answer  of  the  President,  closing 
thus : 

“The  House  of  Representatives do  say  that  the 

said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  gnilly  of  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  men- 
tioned in  the  said  articles,  and  that  the  said  House  of 
Representatives  are  ready  to  prove  the  same." 

The  most  important  financial  measure  in  re- 
gard to  which  any  definite  action  has  been  reached 
is  a bill  abolishing  in  many  cases,  and  reducing  in 
others,  the  taxes  upon  manufactures.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  reductions  made  by  this  bill 
will  involve  a diminution  in  the  revenue  of  about 
$00,000,000.  The  bill  passed  the  House;  the 
Senate  made  sundry  amendments ; some  of  these 
were  accepted  and  others  rejected  by  the  House. 
— An  Act  limiting  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  passed  by  both  Houses. 
This  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  but  has  been 
re-enacted  by  both  Houses  over  the  veto. 
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WITH  the  present  Number  closes  the  Eight- 
eenth Tear  of  the  publication  of  this 
Magazine.  Before  us,  as  the  result,  stand  six- 
and-thirty  goodly  volumes,  containing  as  varied, 
as  instructive,  as  entertaining,  and  as  enjoyable 
an  aggregate  of  reading  as  have  been  presented 
in  the  pages  of  any  magazine  published  in  our 
language.  Its  aim  from  the  first  has  been  to  hit 
and  to  elevate  the  popular  mind ; to  make  itself 
every  where  welcome : and,  in  this  particular  de- 
partment, to  give  some  idea  of  the  floating  wit 
and  humor  of  the  country,  as  it  comes  to  u&xiaily, 
in  letters  numberless,  from  all  quarter^^f  the 
land.  And  if  the  general  sanatory  effect  of  these 
jocularities  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  effect  upon 
ourselves,  it  has  been  most  satisfactory;  for  of 
those  who,  as  publishers  or  editors,  assisted  in 
launching  it  upon  the  sea  of  public  favor  in  eight- 
een hundred  and  fifty,  all,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  are  now  alive  and  in  health.  Therefore  is 
laughter  a good  medicament.  For,  as  quaint 
Hobbes  saith : “ There  is  a passion  that  hath  no 
name ; but  the'  sign  of  it  is  that  distortion  of 
the  countenance  which  we  call  laughter,  which  is 
always  joy ; but  what  joy,  what  we  think,  and 
wherein  we  triumph  when  we  laugh,  is  not  hith- 
erto declared  by  any.  Men  laugh  at  jests,  the 
wit  whefteof  always  consisteth  in  the  elegant  dis- 
covering and  conveying  to  our  minds  some  ab- 
surdity of  another ; and  in  this  case  also  the  pas- 
sion of  laughter  proceeded  from  the  sudden 
imagination  of  our  ow'n  odds  and  eminency. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  passion  of 
laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory,  arising 
from  a sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in 
ourselves  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of 
others,  or  w'ith  our  ow'n  formerly.  Laughing 
without  offense  must  be  at  absurdities  and  in- 
firmities abstracted  from  persons,  and  when  all 
the  company  may  laugh  together  ; for  laughing  to 
one’s  self  putteth  all  the  rest  into  jealousy  and 
examination  of  themselves.  ” 


Apropos  of  this  most  delightful  of  the  months,' 
how  exquisite  this  from  Milton : 

“Now  the  bright  morning-star,  dav’s  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May.  who  from  ncr  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hall,  bounteous  May  ! that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing; 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

Or  this,  from  Percival : 

“I  feel  a newer  life  in  every  gale, 

The  winds,  that  fan  the  flowers, 

And  with  their  welcome  breathings  All  the  sail. 
Tell  of  serener  hours— 

Of  hours  that  glide  unfelt  away 
Beneath  the  sky  of  May. 

“The  spirit  of  the  gentle  south  wind  calls 
From  his  blue  throue  afar. 

And  where  his  whispering  voice  in  music  foils, 
Beauty  is  budding  there; 

The  bright  vines  of  the  valley  break 
Their  slumbers  aud  awake. 

“The  waving  verdure  rolls  along  the  plain, 

And  the  wide  forest  weaves, 

To  welcome  back  its  playful  mates  again, 

A canopy  of  leaves ; 

And  from  its  darkening  shadow  floats 
A gush  of  trembling  notes. 


“Fairer  and  brighter  spreads  the  reign  of  May; 
The  tresses  of  the  woods 
With  the  light  dallying  of  the  west  wind  play; 
And  the  full  brimming  floods, 

As  gladly  to  their  goal  they  run. 

Hail  the  returning  sun.H 


The  readiness  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  finding 
specious  answers  to  the  complaints  of  those  who 
deal  with  them  was  never  better  exemplified  than 
in  a recent  instance  where  an  eating-house  keep- 
er of  that  persuasion  sold  soup  at  two  cents  a 
basin.  A customer  having  consumed  his  basin- 
ful complained  that  he  had  not  had  his  money’s- 
worth — the  soup  was  bad,  and  he  had  found  in  it 
a piece  of  worsted  stocking.  Isaac  retorted : 
“D’ye  think  we  can  put  bits  of  silk  stocking  in 
soup  at  two  cents  a basin  ?” 

Coining  jokes  is  a common  and  very  legiti- 
mate figure  of  speech  as  applied  to  the  labors  of 
burlesque  writers  and  contributors  to  comic  pe- 
riodicals; but  here  is  an  instance  in  which  a joke 
was  actually  coined,  struck  from  a graven  die, 
and  issued  from  a legal  mint.  The  fact  is  his- 
torical, and  is  as  follows : In  the  year  1G79  the 
Danes  advanced  with  a large  force  upon  Ham- 
burg, but  after  a siege  of  considerable  duration, 
seeing  little  hope  of  ultimate  success,  they  finally 
withdrew  and  marched  back.  Thereupon  the 
Hamburgers  caused  a medal  to  be  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event.  On  one  side  of  this 
numismatic  curiosity  was  this  inscription ; 4 4 The 
King  of  Denmark  came  before  Hambuig.  What 
he  gained  by  it  will  be  seen  on  the  other  side/ 
On  the  other  side  wras  a total  blank ! 


Legislative  oratory  is  sure* to  gush  on  the 
occasion  of  the  deoea.se  of  some  member  of  the 
Legislative  body ; mough  the  speefties,  as  Byron 
says,  may  be  said  to  present 

“A  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  learn’a  call  1 rigmarole.* " 

' As  a superior  specimen  of  this  “ studied  im- 
propriety of  speech,  ” we  have  been  favored  by  a 
friend  with  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Colonel  Yell,  of  Texas,  delivered  by  a 
distinguished  colleague  from  one  of  the  border 
districts  of  that  State.  For  freedom  and  breadth 
of  style  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed : 

“Mr.  Speaker, — It  becomes  my  melanchoriy 
duty  to  announce  to  the  members  of  this  yer  body 
that  Andrew'  Jackson  Yell,  of  Yellville/a  mem- 
ber of  this  house,  is  no  more.  He  has  fell  a vic- 
tim to  the  grim  and  destroying  tyrant,  Death, 
who  yesterday  evening  put  an  end' to  his  mortal 
career ; and  he  now  lies  lifeless  at  the  pleasant 
boarding-house  of  Mrs.  Jones,  on  the  hill,  w here 
he  and  many  other  members  of  this  yer  House 
has  boarded  session  after  session — and  where, 
throughout  his  lengthy  and  consequently  pro- 
tracted typhus-fever  he  received  every  care  and 
attention  which  that  ar  kind-hearted  woman  and 
her  numerous  and  attentive  he$  could  bestow. 
But,  alas  !•  all  her  care  and  kindness  w as  of  no 
avail.  Compel  Yell  is  gone  from  among  us,  and 
it  has  become  my  melanchoriy  duty  to  offer  the 
customary  resolutions  on  this  occasion,  which  I 
hev  token  the  opportunity  to  draft  out  last  night, 
while  settin’  up  with  the  body.  It  ain’t  with  no 
or’nary  feelin’s  of  grief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I make 
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this  yer  communication  to  this  yer  honorable 
body ; for  I knowed  the  deseased  in  particular, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  knowed  him  clean  through,  I 
might  say,  from  Alphy  to  Izzard.  There  may 
be  men  mean  enough  to  come  forward,  now  he’s 
gone  from  among  us,  and  allude  to  his  faults  of 
kerricter — for,  like  all  other  men,  he  had  bis 
faults,  and  who  ain’t  got  ’em  ? There  may  be 
men  in  this  yer  body  mean  enough,  I say,  out  of 
pure  cussedness,  to  fetch  up  the  failin's  of  the 
deseased,  but  I,  at  least,  ain’t  a-goin’  to  be  one 
of  ’em.  I know  there  was  some  things  that  might 
be  norated  agin  him.  He  may  hev  ben  slightly 
addicted  to  whisky;  but  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there’s  others  in  this  House  that  could  drink  him 
blind  drunk  afore  breakfast,  and  they  know  it. 
He  may  hev  been  quick  to  use  his  shootin’  tools, 
but  then  he  never  draw’d  a weepon  on  a man  if 
he  wasn’t  mad ! They  may  say  he  didn’t  pay 
his  debts  — who  in  Texas  does , Mr.  Speaker? 
And,  agin,  they  may  tell  you  that  he  frolicked 
considerable . Well,  all  I hev  to  say  about  that 

is,  who  in don’t,  Mr.  Speaker  ? I put  it  to 

you,  Sir,  and  to  this  august  body  to  answer  that 
p’int.  Whoever  in  this  House,  at  least,  is  with- 
out fault  in  this  respect,  let  him,  as  the  Scripter 
observes,  be  the  first  to  shy  a considerable-sized 
rock  on  to  his  memory— or  words  to  that  effect ; 
I don’t  reck’lect  the  precise  terms  of  the  passage. 
Among  his  many  virtoos,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  de- 
arted  friend  was  a devoted  admirer  of  that  no- 
le  animil  the  hoss,  conscientiously  atendin’ 
every  race-track  within  forty  mile  of  this  yer 
place,  and  backin’  his  opinion  onto  oncertin 
events  in  the  future  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
and  sometimes  beyond  it,  in  the  extcasivest  and 
most  gentlemanly  manner ! He  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Engine  Company,  and  oft- 
en good  at  fires.  In  short,  he  was  a good  citi- 
zen, an  honest  man,  and  a perfect  gentleman. 
In  his  melon choly  desease  society  has  lo6t  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments,  and  a gloom  is  cast  over 
our  whole  community,  but  more  especially  over 
the  domestic  circle  of  Mrs.  Jones  s boarding- 
house, where  the  eligible  room  which  he  occu- 
pied, and  in  which,  I said  before,  he  received 
every  care  and  attention  from  that  estimable  lady, 

is  now,  alas ! vacant  for  the  balance  of  the  sea- 

___  »» 

son — 

“Mr.  Speaker  [a  member  of  the  Opposition 
here  interrupts],  I rise  to  a p’int  of  order.” 

The  Speaker  requested  Mr.  Slaken  to  state  his 
p’int. 

“I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  in  order 
for  any  member  of  this  yer  House,  in  his  speech 
onto  the  memory  of  a dead  man,  to  ring  in  a 
boardin' -house.  Jeep ’ by  his  aunt,  and  furnished 
by  himself,  on  sheers  t It  may  be  parliamentary 
and  all  right,  but  I don't  see  it  /” 

The  Speaker,  with  a withering  glance  at  Sla- 
ken, decided  the  p’int  to  be  not  well  taken. 

“Ah!  this  is  too  solium  a occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  me  to  take  notice  of  any  sich  im- 
perdence  and  side  remarks  as  that  air ! I fully 
expected  some  infamous  hyena  would  be  out  here 
to-day,  howlin’  round  the  grave  of  our  departed 
friend,  foamin’  at  the  mouth,  gnashing  his  tooth- 
less jaws,  and  droolin’  out  his  ineffectual  and  im- 
potent rage.  With  his  hide  covered  all  over  with 
welts,  all  sore  and  disgustin’  from  the  lash  and 
the  hot  poker  of  terrewth,  which  his  insolence 
has  brought  upon  him  pretty  much  every  day 


| durin’  this  session,  he  rolls  over  and  over,  and 
bites  and  tears  and  soils  himself,  till  he  becomes 
justly  offensive  to  every  eye  in  this  House.  I’ll 
see  that  his  goose  is  cooked  for  him  hereafter, 
suitable,  and  that  not  on  no  meloncholy  occasion 
nuther.  To  resume  the  deseased:  Whatever  kin 
be  said  of  him  by  friends  or  enemies,  no  man  at 
least  kin  deny  that  he  wasn’t  a patriot.  Look 
back  at  his  political  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  see 
what’s  thar!  for,  as  the  poet  Watts  feelingly  re- 
marks, ‘ By  their  record  shall  ye  know  me.  ’ Mr. 
Speaker,  what  is  that  record  ? Virtue  is  its  own 
reward,  Mr.  Speaker;  and  no  great  action  was 
ever  done  in  the  world  but  what  the  man  that 
done  it  was  barked  and  yelped  after  by  somebody. 
But  the  deseased,  intrenched  in  the  galorious 
armor  of  patriotism,  with  his  hand  on  this  yer 
record,  could  look  the  Araerikin  eagle  proudly 
in  the  eye,  and  defy  chain-lightning  in  any  shape 
or  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come;  and 
when  prostrate  and  emaciated,  he  died  at  last  on 
his  prostrate  bed  at  the  pleasant  board  in-house 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  on  the  hill,  the  thoughts  of  this 
’ere  armor,  and  of  that  ar  record  of  his’n,  come  to 
his  wounded  sensibilities  like  a heavenly  angel, 
and  even  Death  himself  couldn't  set  him  half  a 
turn  back . I close  this  afflicting  duty,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  moving  that  a committee  of  this 
House  l>e  appointed  to  report  these  resolutions  on 
the  deseased,  and  to  atend  his  funeral,  and  that 
Leonidas  Blizard,  of  Athens,  be  the  chairman 
of  said  committee ; at  the  same  time  remarking 
that  the  gorgeous  heavens  has  now  opened  to  re- 
ceive his  mortal  spirit,  and  that  his  earthly  re- 
mains will  be  buried  at  three  o’clock  to-morrow 
afternoon,  sharp , from  the  pleasant  boardin’- 
house  of  Mrs.  Jones,  on  the  hill,  where,  under 
the  late  rulin’  of  the  Speaker,  I deem  it  eminently 
proper  for  me  to  remark,  and  I do  it  emphatic 
(no  matter  whose  corns  is  trod  on),  that  the  eligi- 
ble room  which  he  occupied  is  ^ow  unfortunately 
vacant,  and  will  doubtless  be  let  to  any  other  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  very  reasonable,  for  the  balance 
the  ensuing  season. — Peace  be  to  his  ashes.” 

A clergyman  of  Central  New  York,  grave  in 
deportment  but  fond  of  a joke,  happening  to  be 
at  Saratoga,  and  walking  with  a friend,  found 
their  journey  obstructed  by  a huge  mud-puddle. 
Looking  ruefully  at  his  polished  boots,  and  con- 
sidering the  question  of  transit,  he  was  rather  dis- 
posed to  retreat  than  to  charge,  when  his  com- 
panion caught  him  in  his  arms  and  speedily  land- 
ed him  on  the  opposite  shore.  On  being  placed 
on  terra  firma  the  Doctor  gave  an  expressive 
hem!  and  quietly  droned  out,  “Only  another 
instance  of  the  triumph  of  matter  over  mind. " 

Fair.  But  Goldsmith  has  said  it  better : 

“For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil. 

That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toil ; 

And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach, 

Is  but  to  lay  preportioned  Toads  on  each." 


A member  of  the  far-famed  Quahaag  Club 
(the  Historical  and  Piscatorial  Society  of  West- 
chester County)  tells  of  a curious  funeral  custom 
in  one  of  the  Long  Island  agricultural  districts — 
a district  remarkable  for  its  fertility  in  clams  and 
bluefish.  He  savs  that  a few  years  ago  he  went 
down  on  the  island  with  a view  of  purchasing  a 
farm  which  had  been  advertised  for  sale.  He 
spent  several  days  in  the  village ; bis  inquiries 
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as  to  the  value  of  the  farm  were  satisfactorily  and 
assnringly  answered,  and  he  finally  had  the  hon- 
or to  “assist”  at  a funeral.  He  noticed  in  the 
funeral  procession  a heavy  cart  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  that  the  cart  was  filled  with  guano.  He  was 
surprised  to  see  the  conterfls  of  the  vehicle  delib- 
erately emptied  into  the  grave  before  the  earth 
was  thrown  in.  Upon  inquiry  of  the  minister  he 
ascertained  that  this  custom  was  in  accordance 
with  an  old  tradition  of  the  farmers  on  that  part 
of  Long  Island,  who  believed  that  the  soil  was 
so  poor  and  thin  as  to  require  a fertilizer  to  in- 
sure the  resurrection  of  any  thing  buried  in  it 
except  clams  ! 

Our  correspondent  didn’t  buy  that  farm  on 
Long  Island,  but  eventually  settled  in  one  of  the 
fever-and-ague  districts  of  Westchester  County, 
where  they  have  a curious  funeral  observ  ance  of 
their  own,  and  where  most  of  the  people  die  of 
fever  and  ague.  At  the  funerals  the  mourners 
uniformly  sprinkle  quinine  on  the  graves  of  the 
deceased  to  prevent  his  being  prematurely  shaken 
out ! 

Yb  merchant  man,  ye  broker,  ye  lawyer,  ye 
banker,  as  with  tired  leg  and  weary  brain  he  tum- 
eth  his  back  upon  “down  town,”  and  straightway 
bet&keth  himself  to  the  pleasant  faces  and  voices 
of  home,  may  well  say,  after  nice  little  dinner, 
when 

“With  comfortable  and  serene  cigar 
Pressed  satisfactorily  betwixt  ms  lips,” 

he  “adjourns”  to  the  library,  that  Halleck  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  wrote : 

“There  is  a free 

And  happy  spirit  that,  unseen,  reposes 

On  the  aim  shadowy  clouds  that  nover  o’er  you, 

When  smoking  quietly  with  a warm  fire  before  you.” 

And  he  may,  besides,  as  he  gazes  upon  his  books, 
enjoy  something  of  the  feeling  that  Southey  en- 
joyed when  seated,  smoking,  in  his  library : 

“Around  me  I behold, 

Where’er  theBe  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 

My  never-failing  friends  are  they 
With  whom  I converse  day  by  day. 

“With  them  I take  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe: 

And  while  I understand  and  feel 
How  much  to  them  I owe, 

My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude.” 

Isn’t  that  “ about  where  it  lights  ?”  as  Joe  Gar- 
gery  says. 

A fervid  young  convert  in  Minnesota,  daring 
a recent  revival,  feeling  great  interest  in  the 
spiritual  future  of  a friend,  whose  profession  was 
that  of  a trapper,  made  public  supplication  for 
• him  in  words  foUowing : “ Lord,  there  is  Mr. 

L , who  traps  for  a living.  Lord,  he  traps 

wild  animals  to  support  his  family.  O Lord! 
trap  him  /” 

From  Chicago,  celebrated  for  its  fires,  divorces, 
suicides,  and  railroads,  we  are  apprised  of  a touch- 
ing instance  of  female  affection.  A young  med- 
ical student,  sent  by  his  preceptor  to  the  city  pris- 
on to  look  after  some  of  those  held  in  durance, 
came  to  a woman,  just  admitted,  who  complained 
of  severe  pain  in  her  side.  After  questioning 
her  closely,  and  failing  to  obtain  an  answer  as 
to  the  cause,  he  examined  her  and  found  two 
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ribs  broken.  While  adjusting  the  parts  and  ap- 
plying a bandage,  he  asked  how  the  accident 
happened,  to  which,  with  some  hesitation,  the 
woman  replied : “ Oh,  a friend  of  mine  kicked 
me! ” 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  a pleasant-faced  man- 
ufacturer in  one  of  our  Western  cities,  the  point 
of  which  was  'seen  by  a clerical  brother.  Mr. 

C , having  accumulated  a goodly  supply  of 

that  the  love  of  which  is  “the  root  of  all  evil,” 
betook  himself  to  a neighboring  village,  where 
the  people  were  engaged  in  the  laudable  effort  of 
supplying  themselves  with  church  accommoda- 
tion. Mr.  C , proverbially  generous,  prompt- 

ly and  laigely  aided  both  his  own  and  other  de- 
nominations, until  his  pocket-book  and  stock  of 
patience  became  pretty  well  depleted.  Yet  the 
Episcopal  brethren,  in  spite  of  repeated  refusals, 
made  for  obvious  reasons,  persisted  in  their  ap- 
peals for  aid.  Finally,  the  excellent  rector,  sub- 
scription-paper in  hand,  ventured  to  attack  the 

citadel  of  C ’s  benevolence  and  greenbacks. 

After  assigning  reasons  why  he  could  not  con- 
tribute, C- added:  “You  know,  my  good 

Sir,  you  don’t  recognize  our  people  (the  Method- 
ists) as  a regular  church,  and  won’t  admit  even 
my  beloved  pastor  into  your  pulpit.  It  would  be 
hardly  the  thing,  therefore,  to  offer  you  a sub- 
scription.” “Ah !”  said  the  rector,  apologetical- 
ly, “but,  my  dear  Sir,  we  could  not ; it’s  against 
the  Canon  of  our  Church.”  “Well,  then,”  re- 
plied C — — , with  his  accustomed  bluntness, 
“find  your  own  ammunition  to  fire  your  canon 
with !”  At  which  the  rector  retired,  and  the  lay- 
man observed  that  he  had  made  a saving  of  pow- 
der in  one  direction,  at  least. 

We  are  told  by  a clerical  friend  that  recently, 
in  a Western  city,  a certain  doctor,  who  w as  act- 
ing as  a sort  of  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  a public 
meeting,  arose  at  the  proper  time,  and,  advanc- 
ing to  the  front  of  the  platform,  said : “ the  aud- 
ience will  now  be  addressed  with  prayer  by  the 

Rev.  Mr.  S Of  course  the  audience  felt 

flattered. 

The  compound  ejaculation  so  popular  at  the 
east’ard  on  festive  and  patriotic  occasions,  viz., 
a trio  of  cheers  conjoined  to  that  beast  of  prey, 
the  tiger,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  generally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  West,  judging  from  an  in- 
cident sent  to  the  Drawer  by  a Wisconsin  con- 
tributor. On  a Fourth  of  July,  in  one  of  the 
thriving  towns  of  that  State,  an  oration  had  been 
delivered  by  Elder  Peaslee,  which  so  thoroughly 
roused  the  patriotism  of  the  audience  that  a gen- 
tleman proposed  “three  cheers  for  the  Orator!” 
A Mr.  Abihu  Skates  being  chairman  (who,  by- 
the-way,  had  “led”  a day  or  two  before  at  the 
raising  of  a bridge  across  the  Wisconsin  River), 
put  the  question : “ It  is  motioned  and  second- 
ed that  we  give  three  cheers  to  the. Orator  of  the 
Day;”  and,  with  a wave  of  his  bandana,  cried 
out : “ Heave,  0 Hee ! Heave,  O Hee !”  but  be- 
fore the  third  “ heave”  came  forth  the  audience 
commenced  to  laugh. 

By  steamer  comes  our  usual  budget  of  English 
literary  and  religious  weeklies,  containing,  here 
and  there,  something  appropriate  for  the  Drawer. 
One  of  these  has  a portrait  of  Christmas  Evans, 
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a gnarled,  heavy,  unideal-looking  person^  with  a 
single  optic,  of  whom  Robert  Hall  said,  in  reply 
to  some  one  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a one- 
eyed  man  being  a great  preacher:  “Ay,  Sir, 
only  one  eye,  but  what  a piercer ! Why,  it  blazes, 
Sir;  that  eye  would  light  an  army  of  soldiers 
through  a forest  in  a dark  night !**  Evans  was  a 
Welshman,  and  used  to  be  called  the  “Bunyan 
of  the  Pulpit.”  Toward  the  close  of  his  days  he 
labored  earnestly  to  advance  the  temperance  ref- 
ormation. A brother  minister,  who  4 4 condemned 
not  himself  in  the  things  which  he  allowed,”  could 
not  be  brought  over  to  the  total  abstinence  sys- 
tem. Christmas  polished  an  arrow,  and  put  it 
in  his  quiver  ready  for  use.  He  was  appointed 
to  preach,  and,  as  usual,  there  were  gatherings 

from  far  and  near  to  hear  him.  Mr.  W , 

of  A , the  minister  alluded  to,  was  there 

also;  but,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  an  attack,  he 
at  first  said  he  should  not  be  present  while  Evans 
preached,  yet  such  was  the  fascination  that  he 
could  not  stay  away.  By-and-by  he  crept  up 
into  the  gallery,  where  the  preacher’s  eye — for  he 
had  but  one — which  had  been  long  searching  for 
him,  at  length  discovered  him.  All  went  on 
“as  usual”  until  the  time  came  when  the  arrow 
might  be  drawn,  which  was  done  slily  and  unper- 
ceived. 44 1 had  a strange  dream  the  other 
night,”  said  the  preacher.  44 1 dreamed  that  I 
was  in  Pandemonium,  the  council-chamber  of 
Hades.  How  I got  there  I know  not,  but  there 
I was.  I had  not  been  there  long  before  there 
came  a thundering  rap  at  the  gates.  4 Beelze- 
bub— Beelzebub ! you  must  come  to  earth  di- 
rectly.* 

“ 4 Wrhy,  what’s  the  matter  now?* 

“ 4 Oh, "they  are  sending  out  missionaries  to 
preach  to  the  heathen.* 

“‘Are  they?  bad  news  this.  1*11  be  there 
presently.  * 

44  Beelzebub  came,  and  hastened  to  the  place 
of  embarkation,  where  he  saw  the  missionaries, 
their  wives,  and  a few  boxes  of  Bibles  and  tracts ; 
but,  on  turning  round,  he  saw  rows  of  casks 
piled  up,  and  labeled  Gin,  Rum,  Brandy,  etc. 
‘That  will  do,’  said  he,  4 no  fear  yet.  These 
casks  will  do  more  harm  than  the  boxes  can  do 
good.*  So  saying,  he  stretched  his  wings  for 
hell  again. 

44  After  a time  came  another  loud  call : 

44  4 Beelzebub,  they  are  forming  Bible  societies.’ 

“ 4 Are  they  ? then  I must  go.*  He  went,  and 
found  two  ladies  going  from  house  to  house,  dis- 
tributing the  Word  of  God. 

44  4 This* won’t  do,’  thought  he,  ‘but  I will 
watch  the  result.’  The  ladies  visited  an  aged  fe- 
male, who  received  a Bible  with  much  reverence 
and  many  thanks.  Satan  loitered  about,  and 
when  the  ladies  were  gone,  saw  the  old  woman 
come  to  her  door  and  look  around  to  assure  her- 
self that  she  wa  unobserved.  She  then  put  on 
her  bonnet,  and  with  a small  parcel  under  her 
apron,  hastened  to  the  next  public  house,  where 
she  pawned  her  new  Bible  for  a bottle  of  gin. 
‘That  will  do,*  said  Beelzebub,  ‘no  fear  yet;’ 
and  back  he  flew  to  his  own  place. 

“ Again  came  a loud  knock  and  a hasty  sum- 
mons: 

“ 4 They  are  forming  temperance  societies.’ 

44  4 Temperance  societies ! what’s  that  ? 1*11 
come  and  see.*  He  came  and  saw,  and  again 
flew  back,  muttering,  4 This  won’t  do  much  harm 


to  me  or  my  subjects ; they  are  forbidding  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  but  they  have  left  my  poor 
people  all  the  ale  and  porter,  and  the  rich  all  the 
wines.  No  fear  yet.* 

“ Again  came  a louder  rap,  and  a more  urg- 
ent call: 

“ ‘Beelzebub!  you  must  come  now,  or  all  is 
lost ; they  are  forming  teetotal  societies.’ 

44  4 Teetotal ! what  in  the  name  of  all  my  imps 
is  that?’ 

44  4 To  drink  no  intoxicating  liquors  whatever 
— the  sole  beverage  is  water.* 

“‘Indeed!  that  is  bad  news.  I must  see 
after  this.* 

44  And  he  did ; but  went  back  again  to  satisfy 
the  anxious  inquiries  of  his  legions,  who  were  all 
qui  vive  about  the  matter. 

44  4 Oh,*  said  he,  4 don’t  be  alarmed ; true,  it’s 
an  awkward  affair,  but  it  won’t  spread  much  yet, 

for  all  the  parsons  are  against  it,  and  Mr.  W , 

of  A (sending  up  an  eagle  glance  of  his  eye 

at  him),  is  at  the  head  of  them.’  ” 

“But  1 won’t  be  at  the  head  of  them  any  lon- 
ger,” cried  out  Mr.  W ; and  walking  calmly 

down  out  of  the  galleiy  entered*  the  table -pew 
and  signed  the  pledge. 

The  anecdote  of  Bishop  England,  published 
in  the  March  Number  of  the  Drawer,  has  brought 
to  us  a remark,  said  to  have  been  made  by  an  ad- 
vanced young  woman  of  seven  or  eight  summers, 
that  bears  directly  and  potentially  on  the  vest- 
ment question.  She  had  been  brought  up  to  go 
to  “meeting,”  and  consequently  was  ignorant 
of  the  doctrinal  significance  of  the  terms  High 
Church,  Low  Church,  Broad  Church,  Ritualism, 
etc.,  etc.  She  had  been  taken  by  a friend  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  on  a Communion  Sunday,  and 
on  returning  home  was  asked  by  her  papa  how 
she  liked  the  service.  She  replied:  “I.  don’t 
like  to  go  to  a place  where  the  minister  has  to 
change  his  shirt  three  times  during  meeting  l” 

Certe8  nothing  in  the  Solon  Shingle  style 
could  surpass  the  following,  from  a Cincinnati 
correspondent,  describing  a scene  that  recently 
occurred  in  the  Police  Court  of  that  city.  It 
seems  that  a Mr.  Jones,  a farmer  from  one  of 
the  adjoining  counties,  had  disposed  of  a hog 
which  hafi  died  a natural  death  while  being  trans- 
ported to  town.  It  was  one  of  twelve  so  close- 
ly packed  in  a wagon  that  it  was  smothered  to 
death.  After  that  melancholy  event  Mr.  Jones 
had  it  dressed  and  sold  it  to  a Mr.  Busch,  a grocer, 
who  on  .cutting  it  up  ascertained  its  condition  and 
called  upon  the  City  Inspector  to  examine  it. 
The  meat  being  pronounced  unfit  for  sale,  Mr. 
Jones  was  arrested.  He  is  a spare,  thin,  gray- 
haired man,  and  was  desirous  of  arguing  the 
matter  at  every  point.  The  charge  haring  been 
stated  he  was  called  npon  to  answer : 

Mr.  Jones.  44  Well,  you  see,  Jedge,  I brought 
that  hog  to  market,  and  when  he  was  scalded  I 
was  told  that  he  struggled.” 

Prosecuting-Attorney  Blackburn.  44  Did 
you  not  know  that  hog  was  dead  when  you  took 
him  to  Hoffman’s  slaughter-house  ?” 

Mr.  Jones.  44  Now  hold  on.  The  boys  asked 
me  to  treat  them  before  they  dressed  the  hog, 
and  I did  so ; after  w hich  I paid  them  over  for 
preparing  it  for  market.  After  they  had  dressed 
it  they  said  it  was  all  right.” 
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Attorney  Blackburn.  4 4 That  was  after  you 
had  treated  them  ?” 

Mr.  Jones.  4 ‘ Jes  so.  But,  Jedge,  that  hog 
they  assured  me  struggled  when  he  was  struck, 
and  I was  assured  that  he  was  salable.  ” 

Judge  Straub.  44  You  mean  salable,  but,  Mr. 
Jones,  you  knew  it  was  not  eatable.  You  would 
not  have  taken  the  meat  into  your  own  house- 
hold for  your  family  table.  ” 

Mr.  Jones.  4 4 But,  Jedge,  that  hog  strug- 
gled when  he  was  struck.  ” 

Judge  Straub.  44Mr.  Jones,  you  will  be 
quiet.  You  sold  that  animal,  knowing  it  to  be 
unsalable  for  family  purposes.” 

Mr.  J ones.  “But,  Jedge,  that  hog  strug- 
gled.** 

Judge  Straub.  44  Will  you  keep  still?” 

Mr.  Jones.  “Yes,  but  that  hog  struggled 
when  it  was  struck.” 

Judge  Straub.  44  Once  more,  be  quiet.  You 
have  been  guilty  of  a gross  offense,  for  which 
you  have  no  excuse.  You  will  repay  Mr.  Busch 
the  amount  you  received  for  the  hog,  and  will 
pay  a fine  of  $25  and  costs.” 

Mr.  Jones.  “Jes*  sol  all  right;  but  I tell 
you  that  hog  struggled. ” 

After  which  Mr.  Jones  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
offense. 


It  was  said  in  our  presence  recently,  though 
of  course  not  by  Mr.  John  Savage,  H.  C.  of  the 
F.  B.,  that  among  the  means  adopted  for  re- 
cruiting the  Fenian  funds  money  was  collected 
under  the  guise  of  Peter’s  pence.  Meaning,  of 
course,  salt-petre. 


Can  any  of  our  readers  render  the  assistance 
so  courteously  asked  for  in  the  following  para- 
graph, which  appeared  recently  in  a Bremen 
journal : 

“A  young  gentleman,  on  the  point  of  get- 
ting married,  is  desirous  of  meeting  a man  of 
experience  who  will  dissuade  him  from  the 
step.” 


In  the  early  history  of  the  village  of  Owego 
pine-lumber  was  the  principal  article  of  com- 
merce, and  its  manufacture  and  transportation 
to  a Southern  market  in  rafts  down  the  Susque- 
hanna River  during  the  spring  freshetl  was  the 
oil-absorbing  occupation.  The  professional  rafts- 
men were  a peculiar  people,  rough  and  tough, 
fearless  of  danger,  and  possessed  of  a nautical 
vernacular  which  would  throw  a regular  tar  into 
convulsions  of  merriment.  Every  4 4 craft,  ” when 
let  loose  upon  the  waters  of  this  much-dammed 
and  very  rampant  river,  was  in  charge  of  an  ex- 
pert 44  pilot,”  a navigator  well  posted  in  the  num- 
berless reef*,  shoots,  and  shoals  which  infest  and 
obstruct  the  channel,  and  a man  “bora  to  com- 
mand” in  moments  of  trial  and  danger. 

Soon  after  the  Erie  Railway  first  penetrated 
this  historic  valley,  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  Susquehanna  commodores,  unmindful  of 
“What  perils  do  environ 
The  man  who  meddles  with  cold  iron,” 

resolved  to  experience  the  new  sensation  of  rid- 
ing on  a rail.  Scarcely  was  the  iron  monster 
Well  under  motion,  when,  through  the  usual  un- 
accountable cause,  the  passenger-coach  occupied 
by  our  pilot  jumped  the  track.  As  the  car  went 
bounding  over  the  ties,  this  hero  of  a hundred 


rafting  44  stave-ups”  took  in  at  once  the  danger 
of  the  situation,  and  endeavored  to  meet  the 
emergency.  With  one  blow  of  his  sledge-ham- 
mer fist  he  smashed  ont  the  window,  and  thrust- 
ing out  his  bristling  head  and  brawny  body, 
shouted  with  lungs  of  brass  and  voice  of  thun- 
der: “Snub  her , boys  ; consam  her  l Snub 
her!*9  

Pennsylvania  has  a law  which  requires  that 
in  selecting  a jury  two  commissioners  duly  elect- 
ed and  qualified  shall  draw  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  name^and  place  them  alternate]^  in  the 
wheel,  whence  they  are  taken  at  random.  On 
the  occasion  to  which  w?e  refer  the  tw  o com- 
missioners were  named  Fassett  and  Smith,  and 
by  them  the  jury  had  been  duly  chosen.  At  the 
opening  of  court  a prominent  lawyer  arose  and 
moved  to  quash  the  panel,  on  the"  ground  that 
the  law  in  the  case  had  not  been  complied  with. 
He  admitted  that  the  names  had  been  rightly  se- 
lected, but  that  the  wheel  being  kept  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  they  were  temporarily  put  in  a 
handkerchief,  and  afterward  placed  in  the  wheel 
by  Fassett,  Mr.  Smith  taking  no  part  in  the  op- 
eration. Here  the  judge  interrupted  the  coun- 
sel by  asking:  “Was  this  done  in  the  presence 
of  Smith?”  “Yes,  your  Honor.”  “In  that 
case,”  the  court  gravely  responded,  “ qm  facit 
(Fassett)  per  aliwn  facit  (Fassett)  per  sc.f* 


A new  definition  of  constitutional  laziness 
comes  from  Ohio.  Standing  on  the  steps  of  one 
of  the  44 single-team”  taverns  of  that  State  was 
an  unwashed  Buckeye,  whose  shabby  exterior 
did  not  indicate  an  industrious  man.  A gentle- 
man on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  remarked 
to  his  companion,  “There  is  old  Tim,  again; 
wonder  how  he  got  out  this  cold  day ! He  is  the 
laziest  man  in  town  by  all  odds.”  “ Lazy  I”  re- 
plied his  friend,  44  he  isn’t  lazy ; what’s  the  mat- 
ter with  him  is  he  was  born  tired!*' 


Perhaps  the  best  known  sign-manual  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  General  Spinner,  whose 
home  is  with  the  “Mohawk”  in  Central  New 
York.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1860  the  General  was  commandant  of  a brigade 
of  “ Wide  Awakes,”  in  his  owrn  town.  On  the 
occasion  of  some  jubilee,  Tim- Donovan,  a hot 
Republican  and  faithful  friend  of  the  General, 
seeing  him  approaching  head-quarters,  sung  out 
in  cheery  tones  to  the  band,  “B’ys,  the  Ginneral 
is  cornin’ — strike  up  4 Hell  to  the  Chafe !’  ” The 
band  struck  up,  and  the  General  entered  to  the 
martial  strains  of  that  noble  anthem. 


Speaking  of  the  General's  signature,  so  un- 
like any  other,  Tim  was  once  scanning  it  very 
closely,  when,  turning  to  a by-stander,  he  said: 
44  I’ve  heard  that  a person  to  be  able  to  spake 
Dutch  must  have  his  jawr  brack;  but,  by  the 
powers ! I think  the  General  must  have  had  his 
fist  brack  when  he  lamed  to  do  that !” 


44  Breathes  there  aScot  with  soul  so  dead,  who 
never  to  himself  hath  said,”  “ The  Laird  o*  Cock- 
pen**  is  a guid  song?  The  difficulty  about  it, 
viz.,  that  it  i^  written  in  the  broad  dialect  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  not  understandable  to  the 
average  Yankee,  has  happily  been  surmounted, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a perusal  of  the  original,  made 
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easy  by  a gentleman  who  has  translated  it  into 
good  English : 

The  Laird  o*  Cockpen  he’s  proud  and  he's  great, 
His  mind  is  ta’en  up  wi*  the  things  o'  the  state; 
He  wanted  a wife  his  braw  house  to  keep, 

But  favor  wi1  wooin*  was  fashions  to  seek. 

Doan  by  the  dyke-side  a lady  did  dwell, 

At  his  table-head  he  thought  she’d  look  well; 
M’Cleish’s  ae  daughter  o’  Claversha*  Lee, 

A penniless  lass  wi'  a lang  pedigree. 

His  wig  was  weel  pouthered,  an’  as  guid  as  new, 
His  waistcoat  was  white,  his  coat  it  was  blue; 

He  put  on  a ring,  a sword,  and  cock’d  hat, 

And  wha  could  refuse  the  laird  wi*  a'  that? 

How  clear  this  becomes  when  read  by  the  light 
of  the  following  translation : 

I. 

The  Landlord  of  Rooster  Enclosure  is  arrogant  and 
imperious  in  his  demeanor ; 

His  Intellectual  organization  is  totally  absorbed  in  the 
legislative  enactments  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

He  ardently  longed  for  a help-mate,  his  palatial  dom- 
icile to  superintend. 

But  to  conciliate  the  favorable  influence  of  the  fickle 
goddess  was  with  him  a matter  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment. 

n. 

By  the  declivity  of  a structure  for  preventing  inunda- 
tions resided  one  of  the  fair  sex ; 

The  place  of  honor  at  his  tabula,  he  reasonably  con- 
jectured, she  would  adorn  ana  beautlfV. 
ner  patronymic  appellation  was  M‘Cleishf  only  sur- 
viving female  offspring  of  the  House  of  Clavers- 
hall. 

Minus  the  **  nnmornm  famuli"  (vulgo,  rhino),  hut  with 
an  elongated  genealogy. 

in. 

His  counterfeit  capillary  adornment  was  plentifully 
besprinkled  as  when  first  it  issued  from  the  hands 
of  the  peruquierre ; 

His  inner  vestment  was  immaculate  as  the  driven 
snow ; his  outer  ultra-cerulean. 

He  encircled  one  of  his  dibits  with  an  obicular  line; 

embellished  his  side  with  a Damascus 
Weapon  of  defeneo,  and  his  pericranium  with  a trian- 
gular chapeau. 

And  who  could  disregard  the  claim  of  the  Landlord 
with  those  manifold  attractions? 


This  may  he  justly  denominated  the  equine 
era  (saucy  girl  over  our  left  shoulder  whispers, 
asinine  ear-a).  Dame  Gossip  makes  mention  of 
many  bad  Benedicts,  w ho  love  their  fast  horses 
more  than  faithful  wives,  and  whole  hecatombs 
of  wifeless  bachelors  whose  hearts  are  covered 
with  horse-hide.  Certain  it  is  that  this  2.40  age 
has  produced  a numerous  class  of  persons  of  the 
male  persuasion  who  talk  horse,  laugh  horse, 
smell  horse,  are  learning  to  eat  horse,  and  if 
asked  to  marry  horse  would  probably  e-^a emulate 
a faint  and  very  dubious  neigh.  Steam,  water, 
and  woman,  properly  directed,  doubtless  have 
great  powers  of  traction  and  attraction ; but  to 
draw  out  the  finer  feelings  of  an  unreconstructed 
bachelors  soul  there  is  nothing  equal  to  horse- 
power. Hereabouts  there  dwrells  a rich  old  sin- 
gle gentleman,  a lone  drake  who  has  never  found 
his  duck,  a singular  character  and  living  exam- 
ple of  our  idea. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  a favorite  mare 
presented  him  with  a noble  pair  of  twin  colts, 
black,  strong,  and  symmetrical.  Artemus  Wrrd 
was  not  more  elated  with  his  duplicated  “epi- 
sodes” than  was  the  subject  of  our  story  with  this 
unexpected  freak  of  nature.  He  nursed  them 
with  a parent’s  constant  care,  and  guided  their 
rapid  development  into  horsehood  with  unfalter- 
ing devotion.  They  were  his  pride  and  his 
boast,  and  his  mind  was  for  many  days  sorely 


perplexed,  and  his  brain  tortured,  to  find  names 
worthy  of  snch  a pair.  Classic  history  at  length 
afforded  a satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
and  he  bestowed  upon  them  the  appellations  of 
the  famous  wolf-suckled  founders  of  Rome. 

Last  season,  during  the  progress  of  State  worfc 
on  the  Chenango  Canal  extension,  work-teams 
became  scarce.  An  enterprising  contractor,  be- 
ing no  respecter  of  horses,  learning  of  this  idle 
pair,  w’aited  on  the  owner  and  mildly  suggested 
the  propriety  of  their  being  mado  to  do  the  State 
some  service,  and  to  perform  a little  remunera- 
tive labof  on  the  ditch.  The  doting  bachelor 
was  stricken  dumb.  For  several  minutes  he 
stood  regarding  the  audacious  contractor  with 
looks  of  mingled  amazement  and  scorn,  when 
suddenly  striking  a tragic  attitude,  in  a voice 
tremulous  with  emotion,  ho  exclaimed ; “ Rom- 
ulus and  Remus  draw  a scraper  ! Never , wretch , 
NEVER  1” 


A medical  friend  in  a neighboring  city  has  a 
very  lazy  horse.  A gentleman  having  borrowed 
him  one  day  determined  to  try  his  speed,  and  in 
driving  past  the  doctor’s  office  developed  a gait 
that  wras  surprising  to  Billy,  the  office-boy,  who 
ran  in  exclaiming,  excitedly,  “Doctor,  your 
horse  is  some  on  a race !”  44  Yes,  Billy,  but  he’s 

more  on  a funeral!” 

In  a Steuben  Countv  village  is  kept  a " store” 
in  which  is  employed  as  clerk  a lady  who  is 
teacher  in  a Sabbath-school,  and  takes  deep  in- 
terest in  little  people  whose  parents  are  in  indi- 
gent circumstances.  One  day  an  urchin  came 
into  the  store,  to  whom  she  said ; “ Do  you  go 
to  Sabbath-school  ?” 

“Sabbath-school ? what’s  that ?” 

“ Why  a Sabbath-school  is  where  we  read  in  the 
Bible,  learn  about  God  and  our  Saviour,  and — ” 

“ Oh,  I’ve  read  about  God,  and  t'other  feller 
that  killed  his  brother , in  the  School  Reader. 
’Tain’t  no  use  my  going  to  school  Sunday;  I 
know  all  about  ’em.” 

The  inquiry  was  not  a success. 


We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting 
that  the  following  scene  occurred  in  any  of  our 
city  courts,  though  dialogues  of  the  kind  are 
within  the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers. 

A nervous  milliner  is  sued  by  an  apprentice. 

Counsel.  “ I call  the  defendant,  your  Honor, 
who  is  somewhat  nervous.” 

J udge:  ‘ 4 A nervous  milliner ! I never  heard 
of  a nervous  milliner.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
witness  ?” 

Counsel,  “Brown,  your  Honor.” 

Judge.  “ Brown,  Brow  n ! Yes ; now  I think 
of  it,  there  is  a case  of  Brown  against  somebody, 
in  which  a bill  of  exceptions  w as  tendered  to  the 
ruling  of  the  judge,  who  directed  the  jury  that  a 
nervous  person  named  Brow  n ought  not  to  ob- 
tain a verdict  in  a court  of  justice.  I am  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  judge  was  right.” 

Counsel.  “Mrs.  Brown,  you  are — ” 

Judge.  “You  must  assume  nothing  Mrs. 
Brown,  notwithstanding  her  nervousness,  may 
be  a very  respectable  person ; but  you  mu9t  not 
assume  ft.”  * 

Counsel.  44  Mrs.  Brown,  I believe — ” 

Judge.  “What  yon  believe  can  not  be  evi- 
dence. That  has  been  held  in  several  cases.” 
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Counsel.  “Will  your  Honor  permit  me  to 
conduct — ” 

Judge.  “I  have  given  you  every  latitude, 
and  I really  can  not  allow  you  longer  to  waste 
the  public  time.  Mrs.  Brown,  what — ” 

Counsel.  “The  witness  is  in  my  hands,  your 
Honor,  and  I must  protest — ” 

Judge.  “ Veiy  well;  while  you  are  protest- 
ing I will  adjourn  to  lunch.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  you  can  go  for  five  minutes.  Mrs.  Brown, 
as  you  have  no  defense  to  this  action,  I should 
advise  you  to  settle  it.” 

And  the  patient  judge,  the  indignaift  counsel, 
and  the  nervous  milliner  retired  to  indulge  in 
their  own  views  of  luncheon,  law*  and  the  legal 
rights  of  apprentices. 

Judge  W , who  some  yeare  ago  filled  the 

office  of  county  judge  in County,  though  a 

good  lawyer  was  very  eccentric.  When  a session 
of  the  court  was  to  be  held,  he  would  often  take 
it  into  his  head  to  walk  to  the  county  seat,  a dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles.  On  one  occasion,  howev- 
er, he  employed  a horse  and  buggy,  and  after 
spending  a couple  of  Weeks  in  the  hearing  of 
causes,  started  for  home  on  foot.  When  he  had 
traveled  something  like  a dozen  miles  he  called 
at  a hotel  for  rest  and  refreshments.  The  land- 
lord, recollecting  that  the  judge  drove  a horse 
when  he  went  to  court,  inquired, 

“Judge,  what  have  you  done  with  the  horse 
and  buggy  you  had  with  you  when  ypu  went  to 
the  other  day  ?” 

“ Thunder !”  replied  the  judge ; u I have  left 
them  behind.  I knew  as  soon  as  I started  that 
I had  left  something , aud  it  is  those  plaguy 
things;  and  now  I have  got  to  go  back  after 
them !”  Back  he  went. 

A new  book  on  Whitefield  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  England,  from  which  we  quote  three 
anecdotes  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
hitherto  in  print : 

When  Mr.  Whitefield  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
popularity  Lord  Clare,  who  knew  that  his  influ- 
ence was  considerable,  applied  to  him,  by  letter, 
requesting  his  assistance  at  Bristol  at  the  ensuing 
general  election.  To  this  request  Mr.  Whitefield 
replied  that  in  general  elections  he  never  in  terfered ; 
but  he  would  earnestly  exhort  his  lordship  to  use 
great  diligence  to  make  his  own  particular  call- 
ing and  election  sure. 

One  day,  as  Mr.  Whitefield  walked*  along,  a 
sailor,  apparently  a little  intoxicated,  but,  it  would 
seem,  wishing  to  appear  so,  frequently  stumbled 
in  Mr.  Whitefield’s  way,  who,  notwithstanding, 
took  no  notice  of  him.  At  length  he  so  much 
interrupted  the  way  as  to  prevent  Mr.  Whitefieid’s 
getting  forward,  whereupon  he  took  him  by  the 
• shoulder  and  thrust  him  to  one  side.  “ What  do 
you  mean  ?”  said  the  sailor;  “don’t  you  know 
I am  one  of  your  disciples?"  “I  am  afraid  of 
that,”  replied  the  good  man;  “had  you  been 
one  of  my  Master's  I should  have  had  better 
hopes  of  you.” 

When  Mr.  Whitefield  once  preached  before 
the  seamen  at  New  York  he  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bold  apostrophe  into  his  sermon : “ Well, 
my  boys,  we  have  a clear  sky,  and  are  making 
fine  head-way  over  a smooth  sea,  before  a light 


breeze,  and  we  shall  soon  lose  sight  of  land.  But 
what  means  this  sudden  lowering  of  the  heavens, 
and  that  dark  cloud  arising  from  beneath  the 
western  horizon  ? Hark ! Don’t  you  hear  dis- 
tant thunder?  Don’t  you  see  those  flashes  of 
lightning  ? There  is  a storm  gathering ! Every 
man  to  his  duty ! How  the  waves  rise  and  dash 
against  the  ship ! The  air  is  dark ! The  tem- 
pest rages ! Our  masts  are  gone  ! The  ship  is 
on  her  beam-ends ! What  next  ?”  The  unsus- 
pecting tars,  reminded  of  former  perils  on  the 
deep,  as  if  struck  by  the  power  of  magic,  arose 
and  exclaimed,  “Take  to  the  long-boat !” 


“Thebe  is  nothing  equal  to  a cheerful  and 
even  mirthful  conversation  for  restoring  the  tone 
of  mind  and  body  when  both  are  overcharged. 
Some  great  and  good  men,  on  whom  very  heavy 
cares  and  toils  have  been  laid,  manifest  a consti- 
tutional tendency  to  relax  into  mirth  when  their 
work  is  over.  Narrow  minds  denounce  the  in- 
congruity ; large  hearts  own  God’s  goodness  in 
the  fact,  and  rejoice  in  the  wise  provision  made 
for  prolonging  useful  lives.  Mirth,  after  ex- 
haustive toil,  is  one  of  Nature’s  instinctive  re- 
cuperative efforts  to  soothe  and  reinvigorate  the 
mind.” 


It  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  that  most  of  our 
young  men,  in  going  to  the  Far  West,  are  actu- 
ated by  a laudable  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a de- 
sire to  extend  the  humanizing  influences  of  civil- 
ization, but  we  fear  this  is  not  always  the  cast 
Occasionally  an  example  comes  to  light  that  dis- 
closes a different  impulse.  For  instance : in  the 
summer  of  1865  four  young  gentlemen  met  for 
the  first  time  in  Omaha  City,  and  purchased  a 
team  to  cross  the  Plains.  After  having  traveled 
a hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  one  of  the  party  thus  addressed  his  com- 
panions: “Boys,  wTe  are  now  safe  from  officers 
and  the  laws ; let  each  of  us  come  out,  tell  w hat 
our  real  names  are,  and  what  we  ran  away  for  /" 
Particulars  of  colloquy  not  given. 


The  social  status  of  the  freedman,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  white,  seems  to  have  been  finally 
settled  in  Starkville,  Mississippi — t.  s.,  from  the 
high  Indian  point  of  view.  An  Indian  ball-play 
recently  took  place  in  that  town,  on  ground  owned 
by  an  Indian  named  Johnson.  A small  admis- 
sion fee  was  demanded.  On  being  asked  how 
much?  Johnson  replied,  in  broken  English: 
“White  man  fifty  cents;  nigger  seventy -five 
cents.  Nigger  he  work,  he  got  lots  o’  money ; 
white  man  he  lazy,  no  work,  got  no  money! 
Nigger  pay  ipost!’* 

“ The  month  of  May  affords  to  a mind,  so 
free  from  the  disturbance  of  cares  or  passions 
as  to  be  vacant  to  calm  amusements,  almost  ev- 
ery thing  that  our  present  state  makes  us  capa- 
ble of  enjoying.  The  variegated  verdure  of  the 
fields  and*  woods,  the  succession  of  grateful 
odors,  the  voice  of  pleasure  pouring  out  its  notes 
on  every  side,  with  the  gladness  apparently  con- 
ceived by  every  animal  from  the  growth  of  hb 
food  and  the  clemency  of  the  weather,  throw 
over  the  whole  earth  an  air  of  gayetv  significant- 
ly expressed  by  the  smile  of  nature. 

And  with  this,  from  Dr.  Johnson,  we  drop  the 
| curtain  until  June. 
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